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SOUTHERN  DIRECT  FOREIGN 
TRADE. — Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago 
there  waa  a  move  at  the  South  in  favor  of 
direct  trade.  Conventions  were  held  at 
Tftrioas  places,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
binding  the  merchants  of  the  South,  like  the 
oath  which  old  Neptune  administers  to  sail- 
on  when  crossing  the  line—"  Never  to  kiss 
the  maid  when  they  can  kiss  the  mistress, 
unless  they  like  the  maid  the  best :" — "  never 
to  eat  hard  bread  when  they  can  get  soft,  un- 
lets they  prefer  the  hard."  So  our  conven- 
tumt  resolved,  that  southern  merchants  should 
never  buy  in  the  North,  when  they  could  pur- 
chase at  the  South,  unlets  they  could  buy 
dkeeper  at  the  North. 

We  thought  then,  that  much  might  be 
done  to  recover  back  to  the  South  its  lost 
trade.  But  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  could 
not  be  don©  merely  by  taking  sailors'  oaths, 
or  by  passing  Neptunian  resolutions.  It  could 
not,  we  thaught.  be  done,  unless  merchants 
would  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets :  but 
fliii  they  were  not  prepared  to  do.  And  so 
the  ioApulse  then  given  to  southern  commerce 
ended,  we  believe,  with  a  cargo  or  two  of 
logar  that  was  Imported  from  the  West  In- 
m  into  Norfolk  direct,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried right  by  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  New- 
Tork,  and  then  sent  from  there  back  to  Nor- 
folk. 

We  mind  the  time  well  when  these  con- 
ventions took  place;  our  heart  was  in  the 
move,  and  our  spirit  went  alon^  with  the 
delegates  every  time.  It  was  in  1837-8, 
ilong  there — when  the  British  government 
was  about  writing  Q.  E.  D.  to  the  practical 
demonstration  which  the  "  Sinus,"  the  "  Liv- 
erpool," and  the  "  Great  Western,"  were  just 
then  giving  to  the  great  problem  of  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation. 

France,  the  French,  and  the  King  of  the 
French,  were  burning  with  the  desire  not  to 
be  outdone  by  England.  They  had  the 
money  ready,  and  were  looking  for  a  port 
on  this  side  to  which  they  mijsht  start  an 
opposition  line  of  steamers.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  the  South  should  offer  to  take 
part  of  the  stock,  provided  the  French  would 
select  Norfolk  as  the  terminus  for  their  line — 
and  thus  get  the  line  into  the  hands  of  Ame- 
ricans, for  we  "felt  it  in  our  bones,"  that, 
even  at  that  day,  we  could  beat  John  Boll. 
VOL.  m. 


We  did  succeed  in  impressing  one  gentle- 
man, at  least,  with  our  notions.  Him  we 
knew  well ;  he  was  an  enterprising,  go-ahead 
fellow.  Requieseat !  Captivated  with  the 
idea  of  subsidizing  the  French  in  the  noble 
erfterprise,  he  petitioned  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture to  grant  him  the  charter  for  an  Atlantic 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  He  wanted  no 
privileges,  no  favors,  but  simply  the  charter; 
for  he  was  sure  that  with  the  charter  and  his 
energies,  he  could  gain  the  French  over  as 
allies  and  induce  them  to  select  Norfolk  for 
the  American  terminus  of  their  line. 

The  legislature  refused  the  charter.  The 
French,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  on  this 
side,  receiving  no  overtures  from  the  Soutb 
to  send  their  boats  to  Norfolk,  proceeded  to 
build  their  vessels.  They  selected  New-Yorit 
for  their  American  station,  and  sent  over 
their  steamers  filled  with  officers  and  ser- 
vants so  bedizened  with  '*  toggery,"  that 
passengers  could  not  tell  one  from  tne  other. 
Finally,  after  a  trip  or  two,  one  of  these 
steamers,  loaded  do^;vn  with  passengers  and 
freight,  put  to  sea  from  New-York,  and  after 
getting  fairly  out  into  blue  water,  discovered 
that  the  sugar  had  been  forgotten.  The  cap- 
tain made  a  speech  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
next  morning,  and  offered  to  put  back  for 
sugar  if  the  passengers  would  say  so :  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  passengers  had  already 
become  tour.  This  sugar  business  broke  up 
the  line.  Johnny  Crapo  retired  from  the 
contest,  and  left  the  fiela  to  John  Bull,  to  be 
by  him  enjoyed  without  a  competitor  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

No  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  clearly 
enough  into  the  future  then,  to  see  all  that 
has  since  actually  turned  up  in  the  way  of 
ocean  steam  navigation  and  steamship  enter- 
prises ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that, 
bad  the  suggestions  of  this  journal,  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  been  adopted  by  the 
advocates  of  direct  trade  in  the  South — that,, 
bad  the  legislature  of  Virginia  granted  that, 
ocean  steam  navigation  charter,  Norfolk 
would  at  this  da^  have  been  the  centre  of 
steamship  enterprise  for  the  United  States. 

The  French  steamers  would  have  been 
built  there ;  they  would  have  been '  com- 
manded and  controlled  by  Americans  who 
would  never  forget  their  sugar,  nor  naks 
their  passengers  sour. 
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This  would  have  established  fonndries,  ma- 
chine-Bhops,  and  ship-yards  at  Norfolk,  aod 
have  placed  her  ten  or  fifteen  years  ahead  of 
New- York  in  the  steacnship  basineas.  Nor- 
folk would  then  have  been  enabled  to  get  the 
oontracts  from  the  government  for  esiabiish- 
ing  those  lines  of  splendid  steamers  that  are 
now  givine  sach  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
business,  the  trade,  travel  and  traffic  of  New- 
Todc.  The  lines  to  the  isthmns  would  have 
belonged  to  Norfolk.  Hers  would  probably 
have  been  the  Havre  and  Bremen  lines.  And 
the  Old  Dominion  might  have  claimed  also 
what  is  now  the  "^Colfins*  line." 

Geographically  speaking,  Norfolk  is  in  a 
position  to  have  commanded  the  business  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  midway^  the 
coast.  It  has  a  back  country  of  surprising 
fertility — of  great  capacity  and  resources; 
and  as  far  as  Sie  approaches  from  the  sea  are 
conoerned,  its  facility  of  ingress  and  egresv, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  there  is  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  St.  John's  to  the 
Eio  Grande,  nothing  like  Norfolk. 

The  waters  which  flow  past  Norfolk  into 
the  sea,  divide  the  producing  from  the  con- 
Buming  states  of  the  Atlantic  slope — the  a^- 
cultural  from  the  manufacturmg^-the  ice 
ponds  of  the  North  from  the  cotton  fields  at 
the  South — the  potato  patch  from  the  rice 
plantation — the  miner  from  the  planter.  And 
these  same  waters  unite  at  this  one  place  the 
natural  chaunela  that  lead  from  the  most  fa- 
mous regions  in  the  country  for  corn,  wheat 
and  tobacco,  to  the  great  commercial  marts. 

In  order  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  vast  natu- 
ral advantages  which  Norfolk  has  over  any 
other  Atlantic  seaport,  let  us  compare  the 
back  country  which  naturally  belongs  to  this 
ancient  boroufih  and  modem  city,  with  that 
which  naturally  belongs  to  New- York.  We 
hope  the  reaoer  will  refer  to  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  his  pencil  trace  a 
line  on  it  to  include  all  the  country  which  is 
drained  into  the  Hudson  River : — for  that  is 
the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs  to 
the  city  of  New-York. 

Now  let  him, in  like  manner,  draw  another 
line  to  include  within  it  all  the  country  that 
it  drained  into  the  Obesapeake  Bay ;  for  this 
is  the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs 
to  Norfolk.  To  do  this,  be  will  begin  and 
run  along  upon  the  ridge — the  **  Divide,"  the 
western  people  call  it — between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Chesapeake. 

Running  thence  northwardly,  his  pencil- 
mark  will  include  all  of  Pennsvlvania  that  is 
in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannar— all  of 
Maryland  this  side  of  the  mountains— the  val- 
ley of  the  Potomac,  tbe  Rappahannock,  the 
York  and  the  James  rivers,  with  tbe  valley 
of  the  Roanoke  and  a  great  part  of  the  State 
of  NoiCh  Carolina,  whose  only  outlet  to  the 
sea  is  via  Norfolk. 

Such  is  the  back  country  that  nature  has 
given  to  Norfolk  for  her  commercial  founda- 


tion—end such  to  New-York  for  the  oorner^ 
stone  of  her  commercial  edifice. 

Virginia  saw  these  advantages,  and  slept 
upon  them.  She  knew  that  Nature  had 
placed  them  there,  and  made  them  hers.  She 
never  dreamed  that  man  could  take  them 
av\ay.  But  man  has.  The  enterprise  of  man 
has  extended  the  back  country  of  New- York 
from  the  sea  to  the  lakes;  from  the  watem 
of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of'Mexico.  It  has  turned  the  commerce 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  down  the  Hudson,  and 
placed  tbe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  much 
at  Sandy  Hook  as  it  b  at  tbe  Balize. 

Thus  did  New-York  while  Virginia  was 
sleeping.  Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  wake 
up,  chance  and  the  course  of  events  threw  in 
her  way  the  steamship  enterprise  of  the 
French.  Her  merchants,  however,  could  not 
get  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  rather 
they  stood  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
for  ten  years,  and  quietly  looked  on  while 
New- York  was  projecting  her  plans,  display- 
ing her  enterprise,  and  monopoUxing  all 
those  steam  advantages ;  and  now  that  New- 
York  has  got  fairly  under  way,  they  in  the 
South  are  again  rousing  up  the  people  and 
calling  their  conventions  in  &vor  of  steam- 
ships and  direct  trade.  Better  late  than 
never.  We  welcome  the  move  with  all  our 
heart,  and  mean  to  support  it  with  all  our 
strength — save  and  except  the  Neptunian 
resolutions.    We  do  not  go  for  them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disco nraee  tbe  move 
for  a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Europe, 
as  great  as  the  odds  against  Norfolk  now  are. 
We  know  that  there  are  business  men  in  the 
South,  who,  if  once  they  put  their  bands  in 
their  pockets  and  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  have  ener^,  enterprise  and  capacity 
enough  for  anything  that  energy,  enterprise 
and  capacity  can  efitect. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  that 
move,  therefore,  we  have  a  proposition  to 
make,  which,  by  timely  adoption,  will,  we 
think,  do  much  towards  recovering  for  the 
South  her  lost  advantages,  and  that  with 
interest  This  proposition  is  another  steam- 
ship enterprise  It  may  meet  the  fate  of  the 
former  one,  but  if  so,  the  end  of  tbe  next  fif- 
teen years  will  show  its  rejection  to  be  a 
Siece  of  short-sifihted  policy,  more  to  be 
eplored  than  all  the  inaction  heretofore 
observed  by  Virginia  with  resard  to  her 
natural  resources  and  commercial  ad  vantages. 

The  South  wants  to  regain  her  direct 
trade.  Let  us  first  examine  bow  the  South 
came  to  lose  it,  and  the  North  to  get  it.  We 
shall  then  know  the  better  how  to  proceed* 
and  what  to  do  towards  recovering  it. 

The  course  of  navigation  from  Europe  to 
this  country  used  to  be  down  Along  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  region  of  the  north-east  trade 
winds.  These  winds  are  fair  winds  for  get- 
ting to  the  westward.  Ships  took  them,  and 
with  them  ran  over  to  the  United  States; 
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Uaf  IB  wi^  the  loatlMni  ooMt  fiiit,  Md 
mtkisf  the  land  of  Gharlestoo  or  tha  capea 
of  tlie  GarolioM  or  of  Virgioia,  they  woald 
tbea  take  a  freah  departure  fur  New-York, 
BatiDD,  or  their  port  of  destiiiatioD,  wherever 
it  was,  aiBODg  the'New-Eaglaud  states. 

Tbia  made  of  Oharlestoo  and  Norfolk  a  eort 
of  ralmr  statioD,  and  placed  them  on  the  way- 
lide  of  tbecominereial  highway,  leading  from 
Old  to  New-Eag4and. 

It  was  rarely  that  Te»el8  were  found  in 
those  days  to  sail  more  than  four  or  fire 
knots  under  the  most  farorable  oironm* 
stanoes.  Aboat  two  miles  the  hour  was  the 
average  rate  of  speed  for  merchantmen  in 
those  days.  It  was  not  so  fast  as  the  gnlf 
stream  would  carry  a  log. 

Along  the  route  now  pursued  by  vessels 
bound  from  Liverpool  lo  New-York,  the 
winds  are  adverse,  and  the  gulf  stream  has 
to  be  stemmed  nearly  all  the  way.  The  mer- 
chantmen of  the  last  century  were  incapable 
of  beating  up  against  wind  and  tide  both ; 
consequently  the  northern  passage  was  closed 
to  them,  and  the  usual  route  was  to  follow 
the  track  of  Oolumbua— pass  through  the 
Sar^asao  Sea,  catch  the  north-east  trades,  and 
^ettag  on  the  parallel  of  some  southern  port 
m  America,  to  steer  due  west  until  they 
made  the  land. 

If  the  merchantman  of  that  day,  after  thus 
iftaking  her  land-fall,  ascertaining  her  posi- 
tion and  keeping  away  for  her  port,  met  a 
north-west  gale  or  a  snow-storm,  as  in  winter 
she  was  very  apt  to  do  off  New- York  or  Bos- 
ton, her  course  was  to  run  back  south,  and 
to  lie  in  Charleston  until  the  next  spring, 
waiting  for  good  weather  and  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  going  northward  again. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  gulf  stream 
was  known  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  the 
fret  that  its  waters  were  warmer  than  those 
of  the  sea  along  side  of  it.  and  the  idea  that 
this  difference  of  temperature  could  be  made 
available  for  longitude  at  sea,  was  not  pro- 
mulgated to  navigators  until  1796-7. 

This  is  an  epoch  in  navigation,  and  from 
it  commences  an  era  in  the  course  of  trade 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

In  those  days,  if  the  mariner  at  sea  could 
lay  his  out-spread  hand  down  upon  his  chart, 
and  sa^  that  it  certahily  covered  the  place  of 
his  ship,  he  was  called  a  "  lucky  dog,**  and 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  navigator. 

We  beg  leave  to  illustrate,  and  to  instance, 
•s  we  go  along  :  In  1779,  when  John  Adams 
was  returning  to  the  United  States  from  his 
first  mission  to  France,  he  came  in  a  French 
man-of-war,  and  men-of-war  were  much  bet- 
ter navigated  in  those  days  than  merchant- 
Ben.  After  leaving  the  shores  of  France, 
ihey  did  not  dueover  their  longitude  until 
they  got  soundings  in  the  waters  of  America. 

We  quote  from  his  diary. 

**  Satorday,  ITth."    It  wm  July.    **  Three 


days  pastvre  have  sounded  fbr  the  Grand 
Bank,  bat  have  not  found  it."* 

Two  weeks  after  that,  vis.»  on  the  31st, 
when  they  did  find  bottom,  he  remarks: 
**  The  weather,  the  wind,  the  discovery  of 
our  longitude,  give  us  all  fine  spirits  tlua 
nKNming." 

A  modern  vessel  would  sail  across  the  At>. 
lantio  while  the  frigate  "  Sensible**  was  seek* 
ing  her  longitude. 

Such  was  the  course  of  navigation,  such 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade  across  the 
Atlantic  prior  to  1796,  that  Charleston  and 
Norfolk,  of  necessity,  became  the  half-way 
houses,  the  great  entrepots  of  traffic,  the 
points  of  communicatioa  between  Europe 
and  the  "  colonies.'' 

From  1776  dates  a  new  era  in  the  political 
affairs  of  this  conntry^-and  from  1796— 
twenty  years  after— and  so  on  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years,  dates  regularly  a  new  era  in 
the  affairs  of  commerce  and  navigation* 

Then,  in  '96,  it  was  made  known  to  navi» 
ffators  how,  by  dipping  a  thermometer  into 
the  water  as  they  approached  our  shores, 
they  might  tell  whether  they  were  in  or  out 
of  the  gulf  stream — ^whether  they  were  on 
this  or  that  side  of  it,  and  consequently 
know  their  longitude.  This  was  a  discovery. 
It  was  hailed  as  such  by  the  whole  sea-faring 
community.  Works  were  written  on  **  Ther- 
mal Navigation  ;*'  and  the  streaks  of  hot  and 
cold  water  in  and  near  the  gulf  stream,  were 
likened  to  blue  and  red  ribbons,  which  Pro- 
vidence had  stretched  on  the  green  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  warn  ihe  naviffator  of  his 
approach  to  our  shores,  and  to  tell  his  longi- 
tude. 

At  that  time,  too,  great  improvements  in 
naval  architecture  were  about  to  take  place. 
The  keels  of  the  fastest  ships  that  we  have 
in  our  navy  at  this  day  were  laid  then. 

These  discoveries  and  improvements  ena- 
bled ships  bound  from  Europe  to  approach 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  with  the  gulf 
stream  for  a  beacon ;  and  they,  moreover, 
enabled  merchantmen,  by  being  swift  of 
foot,  to  turn  the  windward  better,  and  con- 
sequently to  beat  over  from  Europe  against 
the  ffulf  stream  and  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds  of  the  direct  route. 

Thus  traders  began  to  come  direct  to  our 
northern  ports,  instead  of  first  touchinf  at 
the  southern  for  a  land-&ll  and  ffood  weather. 

Thus  Charleston  ceased  to  be  a  half-way 
house,  and  was  made  an  outside  station. 
The  South,  quietly  and  in  silence,  looked 
on  while  this  revolution  was  making  its 
changes. 

Aner  another  period  of  twenty  years,  viz., 
in  1816,  another  era  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  the  business  of  the  sea,  was  commenced. 
In  that  year,    Jeremiah  Thompson,   Isaac 


*  lift  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  III.  pp. 
38^7. 
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Wright,  and  others — in  honor  of  whom  the 
city  of  New- York  should  erect  a  monument — 
commenced  the  system  of  packet  ships. 

They  put  three  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
each,  on  the  line  to  Liverpool,  to  sail  on 
stated  days  regiilarly  once  a  month,  or 
thereaway.  The  croakers  all  thought, 
end  many  said,  that  these  ships  would  he 
"  no  ffo  " — ^that  they  were  entirely,  too  large, 
and  that  often  the  day  of  sailing  would  ar- 
rive when  there  would  be  neither  freight  nor 
passengers  to  take.  Bat  the  staid  old 
Quaker  who  was  in  the  concern  knew  what 
he  was  about.  He  sailed  on  the  regular  day, 
and  gave  his  captains  the  postage  upon  all 
the  Tetters  conveyed  to  and  fro,  and  for  a 
quick  passage  he  promised  them  a  new  gown 
for  their  wives,  sometimes  a  new  coat  for 
themselves. 

The  *'  Liners,"  as  the  packet  ships  of 
New- York  came  to  be  called,  went  on  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  size  and  in  favor 
with  merchants  and  ship-owners,  until  the 
sea  became  white  with  their  sails,  and  New- 
York  the  focus  from  which  they  diverged  to 
all  ports  of  the  world,  and  to  which  they  all 
returned. 

Opposition  lines  were  got  up  to  Liverpool, 
and  independent  ones  established  to  London 
and  Havre.  Besides  these,  lines  of  packet 
ships,  packet  brigs,  and  packet  schooners 
were  established  between  New-York  and 
every  seaport  town  in  the  United  States. 
They  all  had  their  regular  day  of  sailing, 
and  daily  fleets  of  them  were  to  be  seen 
going  out  and  comibg  into  the  harbor  of 
New- York. 

Having  their  regular  days  of  sailing  for 
New- York,  they  would  bring  anything  at 
any  rate  of  freight  that  would  pay  for  putting 
in  and  taking  out,  rather  than  return  empty. 
Hence  they  would  take  for  a  mere  song,  pine 
wood  from  Virginia,  naval  stores  from  North 
Carolina,  stones  from  New-England,  ores 
from  Cuba,  6^.,  which  last  were  again  taken 
without  freight  to  England,  because  Cuba 
ores  served  for  ballast. 

Thus  the  packet  system  built  up  New- 
York,  and  made  her  the  great  central  mar- 
ket for  all  the  surplus  produce  of  all  sorts 
from  all  parts  of  the  seaboard.  Whatever 
the  country  produced  for  sale,  samples  of  it 
were  brought  by  the  packets  to  the  wharves 
of  New- York,  and  thus  the  warehouses  of 
that  city  became  an  immense  variety  store, 
in  which  is  to  be  found  whatever  is  to  be 
bought  or  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  packet  ships  carried  the  mails  across 
the  Atlantic.  They  made  New- York  the 
point  of  communication  with  the  Old  World ; 
and  they  controlled  the  business  of  dispatch 
for  the  whole  country.  They  were  the 
"  Adams'  Exorcss  "  of  the  day.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  North  and  the  South  all  sent  by 
them  for  their  spring  and  fall  fashions — their 


light  goods,  small  parcels — all  special  orders 
were  executed  in  that  way.  So  completely 
had  they  monc^polized  everything  for  New- 
York,  in  the  way  of  foreign  business,  travel, 
and  correspondence,  that  in  the  year  1837, 
when  they  had  served  out  their  twenty  years, 
there  was  not  a  single  vessel  that  cleared 
from  Boston  for  Liverpool.  But  they  had 
run  their  twenty  years,  and  another  era  in 
the  business  of  commerce  was  about  to  arise. 
In  1837  commenced  the  era  of  Ocean  Steam 
Navigation,  though  twenty  years  before  that 
the  South  had  sent  out  an  avant  courier  from 
Georgia ;  but  the  South  rested  content  with 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  stride  across 
the  Atlantic  under  steam.  This  was  th« 
time — *37 — when  the  idea  was  thrown  out 
that  Virginia  should  ofler  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  and  invite  them  to  send  their 
steamers  into  Norfolk. 

The  steamers,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  packet  ships,  the 
packet  ships  re-acted  upon  the  steamers,  and 
both  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  enlarged 
the  business  of  the  country.  Boston  got  its 
line  of  steamers,  sent  its  ships  to  Liverpool, 
and  recovered  all  the  trade,  and  more,  too, 
that  it  had  lost  when  steamers  first  began  to 
ply. 

The  steamers,  it  was  found,  so  far  from 
interfering  with  the  regular  **  Liners,"  created 
a  business  of  their  own.  New-York  looke4 
on  quietly  for  ten  years,  before  she  under- 
stood this  matter,  or  began  to  move  in  it. 
But  New- York,  during  the  interval,  was 
feeling  the  way  with  English  capital,  as  in 
the  mean  time  Norfolk  might  have  done  with 
French.  Finally,  New-1  ork  got  the  federal 
government  committed  to  the  tune  of  many 
millions  for  her  steamship  enterprise.  Thus 
backed  up,  New- York  launched  her  ocean 
steamers,  and  now  leads  the  world  in  that 
navigation. 

There  is  room  for  opposition  both  to 
Europe  and  the  gulf,  but  New- York  is  a 
powerful  competitor,  and  the  odds  are  now 
greatly  in  her  favor. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  important 
commercial  and  political  events  which  have 
taken  place  regularly  at  intervals  of  double 
decades,  one  aAer  the  other. 

We  commence  with  1776  :  every  genera- 
tion continues  in  the  majority  for  about 
twenty  years.  When  the  people,  therefore, 
who  had  the  ascendency  in  '76,  had  passed 
into  the  minority,  their  successors — ^the  next 
generation — signalized  the  occasion  and  their 
accession  to  the  majority,  by  turning  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  a  commercisJ  point  of  view, 
upside  down ;  by  removing  Charleston  from 
the  half-way  to  an  outside  station  on  the 
road  between  the  old  world  and  the  new — 
for  at  that  period  the  direct  trade  of  Charles- 
ton alone  was  greater  than  that  of  New- 
YodiL  and  all  the  New-England  States  toge- 
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tW.  The  philoflopherf  with  no  other  in- 
stnnneiit  than  the  water-thennometer,  did 
aOthifl. 

When  this  generation  had  fretted  out  its 
sway  of  twenty  years  in  the  majority,  had 
reached  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  passed 
into  the  minority,  its  saccessor  signalised 
its  installation  by  the  establishment  of  the 
picket  system — a  system  which  is  at  the 
twttom  and  the  top  of  New- York's  commer- 
cial ascendency,  operating  as  a  sort  of  first 
pfinciple  among  the  -real  causes  of  the  great 
business  prosperity  of  that  city. 

If  we  were  asked  to  trace  back  to  the  very 
sonice  those  influences  which  first  obtained 
expression  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal,  we  should  point  to  the  water-thermo- 
meter and  the  packet  system.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  prosperity,  the  commercial 
adrantagcs,  power  and  influence,  that  New- 
Toik  derived  from  these,  that  she  was  ena- 
bled to  undertake  that  woik.  Each  new 
work  added  more  and  more  to  her  power  and 
wealth ;  but  the  key  to  it  all,  the  very  foun- 
dations ofthat  wealth  and  power,  commenced 
with  the  water-thermometer  and  were  laid 
in  the  packet  system.  The  water-tbermo- 
meter  and  the  packet  system  ffave  her  the 
power  to  remove  the  commercial  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle  to  Sandy  Hook — to  turn  the  Mississippi 
valley  upside  down,  causing  the  produce 
thereof  to  flow  north  and  enter  the  sea  under 
the  highlands  of  Neversink. 

These  are  go-ahead  times,  and  the  rising 
generation  is  crowding  so  fast  upon  us  of  the 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation  era,  that,  though 
we  have  but  five  years  of  our  allotted  time 
left  to  run,  we  doubt  whether  our  successor 
will  not  crowd  us  out  before  the  full  term  of 
oar  double  decade  shall  have  expired. 

Before  1857,  we  hope  to  see  the  Isthmus 
pierced  with  commercial  thoroughfares  and 
great  national  highways — before  '57,  we 
hope  to  see  the  proposition  which  we  have  to 
mike^  in  fidl  blast,  recovering  and  restoring 
back  to  the  South  in  ten-fold  measure,  all  its 
lost  advantages — ^ite  foreign  commerce,  its 
direct  trade,  its  importing  business,  and 
commercial  prosperi^. 

Great  Britain  and  Europe  are  not  the  only 
countries  in  the  work!  with  which  commer- 
cial intercourse  is  desirable ;  nor  are  they 
the  only  ones  whose  trade  can  enrich  and 
make  prosperous. 

Let  the  SotUk  not  forget  to  look  to  the 
Souik.  Let  her  study  the  immensity  of  the 
eommercial  resources  which  lie  dormant  in 
that  direction.  Let  her  see  if  she  have  not 
the  ability  now  to  hasten  and  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  them ;  and  being  developed,  to 
command,  to  reap,  and  enjoy  them. 

Behold  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  the 
^reat  river-basins  of  South  America.  Unex- 
pbred  there,  is  a  wilderness  of  treasures ; 


all  the  elements  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
merce are  there,  and  they  are  of  easy  deve- 
lopment. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  consult  the  map 
as  he  follows  us  in  what  we  are  about  to  say. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is 
entirely  inter-tropical.  An  everlasting  sum- 
mer reiffns  there.  Up  to  the  very  base  of 
the  Andes,  the  river  itself  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania 74  miffht  go  there. 

A  ^natural  canal  through  the  Cadquiari 
connects  it  with  the  Orinoco.  Giving  drain- 
age and  fertility  to  immense  plains  that  cover 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  it  receives  from 
the  north  and  the  south  innumerable  tributa* 
ries,  which,  it  is  said,  afibrd  an  inland  navi- 
gation up  and  down  of  not  less  than  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  miles  in  extent.  Stretched 
out  in  a  continuous  line,  the  navigable 
streams  of  that  great  water-shed  would  more 
than  completely  encircle  the  earth  around  at 
its  largest  girth. 

All  the  climates  of  India  are  there.  In- 
deed, we  may  say,  that  from  the  mouth  to 
the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  piled  up  one 
above  the  other,  and  spread  out,  Andean- 
like,  over  steppe  after  steppe  in  beautiful  un- 
broken succession,  are  all  the  climates,  and 
all  the  soils,  with  the  capacities  of  produc- 
tion, that  are  to  be  found  between  the  regions 
of  everlasting  summer  and  eternal  snow. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  place  of 
production  for  India-rubber — ^an  article  of 
commerce  which  has  no  parallel  as  to  the 
increase  of  demand  for  it,  save  and  except 
in  the  history  of  our  own  great  staple  since 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  We  all  re- 
collect when  the  only  uses  to  which  India- 
rubber  was  applied  were  to  rub  out  pencil 
marks  and  make  trap-balls  for  boys.  But  it 
is  made  into  shoes  and  hats,  caps  and  cloaks, 
foot-balls  and  purses,  ribbons  and  cushions, 
boats,  beds,  tents,  and  bags ;  into  pontoons 
for  pushing  armies  across  rivers,  and  into 
camels  for  lifting  ships  over  shoals.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  variety  of  other  uses  and 
purposes,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which 
would  make  us  tedious.  New  applications 
of  it  are  continually  being  made,  boundless 
forests  of  the  syringatree  are  found  upon  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  and  the  exportation  of 
this  gum,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is 
daily  becoming  a  business  of  more  and  more 
value,  extent  and  importance. 

In  1846-7,  pontoons  for  the  British  army 
in  India,  and  tents  for  the  American  army 
in  Mexico,  were  made  in  New-England  from 
the  India-rubber  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  the 
best  in  the  world. 

The  sugar-cane  is  found  there  in  its  most 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  the  richest  saccha- 
rine development.  It  requires  to  be  planted 
but  once  in  20  years. 
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Th6(«,  too,  are  prodaood,  of  oxoeUent  qua- 
lity and  in  great  profuiion,  cofiee  and  tobac- 
co, rice  and  indigo,  cocoa  and  cotton,  with 
drags  of  Tirtaes  the  most  rare,  dyes  of  hues 
the  most  brilliant,  and  qf>ices  of  aroma  the 
most  exquisite. 

Soils  of  the  richest  loam  and  the  finest 
alluvians  are  there ;  the  climates  of  India,  of 
the  Moluccas  and  the  Spice  Islands,  are  all 
there  ;  and  there,  too,  \ymg  dormant,  are  the 
boundless  agricultural  and  mineral  capacities 
of  the  East  and  West,  all  clustered  together. 
If  conmierce  were  but  once  to  spread  its 
wings  over  that  valley,  the  shadow  of  it 
woiud  be  like  the  touch  of  the  magician's 
wand — those  immense  resources  would 
spring  right  up  into  life  and  activity. 

In  the  fine  imagery  of  theb  language,  the 
Indians  call  the  Amazon  the  '*  King  of  Riy- 
ers."  It  empties  into  the  ocean  under  the 
line. 

Now  look:  Nature  has  scooped  out  the 
land  in  Central  America,  and  cut  the  conti- 
nent nearly  in  two  there,  that  she  might 
plant  between  the  mouth  of  the  **  King  of 
KiTers"  and  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  an 
arm  of  the  sea  capable  of  receivinff  the  sur- 
plus produce  which  the  two  grandest  river 
basins  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  some  day 
to  pour  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  These  two  sheets  of  water 
ibrm  the  great  commercial  lap  of  the  South. 
This  sea  and  gulf  receive  the  drainage  of  all 
the  rivers  of  note  in  both  continents,  except 
the  La  Plata  on  the  south,  and  Columbia  on 
the  west,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  east. 

Excluding  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Pa- 
tagonia on  the  south,  and  Labrador  on  the 
north,  and  referring  only  to  the  agricultural 
latitudes,  the  two  Americas  cover  an  area  of 
land,  in  round  numbers,  of  about  ten  millions 
of  square  miles.  To  not  less  than  six  of  this 
ten,  this  sea  and  gulf  are  the  natural  outlet. 
Of  these  six,  about  two-thirds  are  inter-trop- 
ical, producing  a  variety  of  articles  to  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  continent  never  can 
offer  competition.     Nature  has  so  ordered  it. 

With  scarce  the  exception  of  a  ^*  ten  mile 
•quare,*^  the  whole  lof  this  immense  Carib- 
bean water-shed,  which  is  neariy  double  the 
area  of  Europe,  is  composed  of  &ie.  rich  ara- 
ble land.  Tne  rainless  coasts  of  Peru,  the 
sandy  plains  of  Lower  California,  the  great 
•alt  desert  of  the  north,  and  the  Sahara-like 
desert  of  Atacama  at  the  south,  all  lie  with- 
out it ;  they  fiedl  within  the  other  four  of  the 
ten  millions.  They  are  unarable ;  and, 
therefore,  as  they  are  unfit  for  cultivation, 
4hey  should  be,  in  this  classification,  arrang- 
ed with  the  inhospitable  re^ons  of  Patagonia 
and  Labrador.  So  classing  these  barren 
places,  we  discover  the  startling  &ct,  that 
those  two  rivers  are  the  natural  outlets,  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mezioo  are 


the  natural  receptacles,  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  neariy  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
extent  of  arable  land  in  the  two  Americas. 
Moreover,  these  two  marine  basins  of  the 
south  are  also  the  natural  outlet,  north  and 
south,  for  the  productions  of  not  less  than 
70^  of  latitude.  The  Mississippi  runs  south, 
and  crosses  parallels  of  latitude ;  it  conse- 
quently traverses  a  great  diversity  of  cli- 
mates, and  floats  down  to  the  gulf  a  great 
variety  of  produce— a  large  assortment  of 
staples.  Its  tributaries  flow  east  and  west ; 
and  each  one  contributes  to  the  main  stream 
itself  many  productions  that  are  peculiar  to 
its  own  latitude  and  climate. 

The  Amazon  flows  east.  It  nuui  aloiv  a 
parallel  of  latitude.  Save  and  except  uie 
changes  due  to  elevation,  its  climates  are  the 
same,  and  its  banks,  from  source  to  mon^ 
are  lined  with  the  same  growth.  Its  tribu- 
taries ran  north  and  south,  and  the  products 
supplied  by  one  of  these,  to  the  main  stream, 
are  duplicates  of  the  products  to  be  contri- 
buted by  all 

In  our  river  valley,  winter  and  sammstr, 
spring  and  autumn,  mark  the  year  and  divide 
the  seasons ;  in  the  other,  the  seasons  are  Ae 
wet  and  the  dry,  and  the  year  is  all  surnmcr. 
One  valley  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  other  m  the  southern.  When  it  is  seed- 
time <m  one  side,  the  harvest  is  ripe  on  the 
other. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexioo 
are  twin  basins.  They  are  seas  Mesopota- 
mian,  and  wholly  American.  The  great 
equatorial  current  having  its  genem  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  sweeps  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  and  after  traversing  both  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  it  meets  with  the 
gulf  stream,  and  places  the  commercial  outlet 
of  that  river  almost  as  much  in  the  Florida 
Pass  as  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
itself.  Two  travelers  may  set  out  from  the 
Yucatan  Pass ;  one  north  for  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  the  other  south  for  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Amazon.  If,  when  the  former 
reaches  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
he  will  cut  a  tree  down,  and  let  it  £bi11  in  the 
river,  80  that  it  will  drift  with  the  current 
without  lodging  by  the  way,  it  will  meet  in 
the  Straits  of  Florida  one  cut  and  cast  in  the 
Amazon,  by  the  other  traveler,  from  the  sides 
of  the  Andes,  and  floated  down  that  river  hi 
like  manner.  The  natural  route  of  the  drift 
wood  from  both  to  the  open  sea,  is  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  and  so  out  into  the  Atlantic  through 
the  gulf  stream. 

These  twin  basins  are  destined  by  Natuve 
to  be  the  gpreatest  coromereial  receptacles  hi 
the  world.  No  age,  cKme,  nor  quarter  of  the 
globe,  aflbrds  any  parallel  or  any  conditions 
of  the  least  resemblance  to  these  which  we 
&id  in  tills  sea  or  gulf. 
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IVhat  «ther  aim  of  the  ocean  is  between 
two  continenttf  with  opposite  seasoRBl 
Where  is  there  another  gulf  etreem  usiting 
the  waters  of  an  Amasson  with  the  wcteis  of 
a  Mississippi — an  extra^ropieal  with  an  in- 
ter-tiopicai  liver — and  placing  the  commercial 
ootlet  of  both  before  the  doors  of  one  and  the 
same  people  ?  Where  in  the  wide  ocean,  or 
the  wiider  worid,  is  there  another  Mesopota- 
inian  Sea,  that  is  the  natural  outlet  for  a 
ajslem  of  river  basins  draining  an  extent  of 
arable  and  fertile  lands  greater  than  the 
eontineiit  of  Enrope  can  contain — ^that  yield 
all  the  prodnctions  of  the  torrid  and  the  tem- 
perate cones — and  that  are  so  situated  withal, 
that  from  opposite  hemispheres,  with  their 
opposite  seasons,  they  will  deliver  into  the 
maikets  a  crop  every  six  months  1  Famine 
ean  never  visit  sudi  a  land.  The  doable 
cfaanee  of  a  crop  in  doaUe  hemisj^eres  frees 
it  from  any  sudi  liability. 

In  conse<inence  of  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  sea,  the  course  of  navigation  from  the 
months  of  these  two  rivers,  as  well  as  from 
all  parts  of  the  golf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  is 
sucn,  as  to  compel  every  vessel  that  trades 
in  their  maikets,  whether  it  be  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  great  Amazonian  valley  at  the 
sooth,  or  Uie  mighty  valley  of  the  west — we 
repeat,  the  course  of  navigation  is  such  as  to 
compel  eveiT  vessel  so  freighted  for  Europe, 
for  Africa,  for  India — -nay,  tor  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  for  South  America  itself,  to  pass  the 
veiy  offings  of  our  southern  ports  on  their 
way  to  market. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  the  great 
commercial  markets  of  the  world  are  down 
hill.  A  vessel  bound  from  the  Gulf  to  Eu- 
rope, places  herself  in  the  current  of  the  gulf 
stream,  and  drifts  along  with  it  at  the  mte, 
for  part  of  the  way,  of  80  or  100  miles  a-day. 
If  her  destination  be  Rio,  or  India,  or  Cali- 
fornia, her  course  is  the  same  as  far  north  as 
the  Island  of  Bermuda. 

And  when  there  shall  be  established  a 
commercial  thoroughfare  across  the  Isthmus, 
the  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  will  place  Chi- 
na, India,  New-Holland,  and  all  the  islands 
of  that  ocean,  down  hill  also  from  this  sea  of 
ours.  In  that  case,  the  whole  of  Europe 
must  pass  by  our  very  doors  on  the  great 
highway  to  the  markets  both  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  / 

This  beautiful  Mesopotamian  Sea  is  in  a 
pssition  to  occupy  the  summit  level  of  navi- 
gation, and  to  become  the  great  commercial 
DBceptacle  of  the  worid.  Our  rivers  run  into 
it,  and  float  down  with  their  currents  the 
snrplofl  articles  of  merchandise  that  are  pro- 
doMd  upon  their  banks.  Arrived  with  them 
nfon  the  bosom  of  this  grand  marine  basin, 
neie  are  the  cmorents  of  the  sea  and  the 
winds  of  heaven  so  arranged  by  nature,  that 
they  drift  it  and  waft  it  £iwn  hill  and  down 


stream  to  the  great  market  places  of  the 
world. 

To  one  who  has  never  studied  the  course 
of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the 
infhience  which  they  exert  upon  the  routes 
which  vessels  most  pursoe  in  order  to  aoo<»k- 
plish  their  voyages  to  and  firo  across  the  ocean, 
it  appeaxB  startling  to  be  told  that  the  shores 
of  the  southern  states,  of  Florida  and  &e  Oa- 
rolinas,  are  on  the  way-side  of  vessels  bound 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amason,  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Magdalena  rivers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  well  as  to  Europe.  The  way  out  upon 
the  high  seas  from  the  mouth  of  these  rivers, 
and  from  that  of  the  Mississippi,  is  practically 
one  and  the  same. 

To  a  vessel  under  canvas,  Norfolk  is  not 
half  as  for,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  AmaaoB,  as  is  Rio  in  Brazil. 

On  account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of 
the  Atlantic,  a  vessel  bound  from  the  Ama- 
zon to  Rio,  has  first  to  saifl  to  the  northward 
until  she  reaches  the  northern  parallel  of  26^ 
or  80^  before  she  can  begin  to  stand  south. 
It  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  be  her  desti- 
nation, provided  it  be  not  the  West  Indies, 
nor  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
or  Onlf  of  Mexico. 

Norfolk  and  Obarieston  may  be  called 
half-way  houses  from  the  Amazon  and  the 
Grnlf^  to  New-York,  to  England  and  Europe, 
and  to  all  ports  in  Africa,  South  America, 
India,  and  around  Cape  Horn.  Indeed,  they 
are  the  half-way  houses  from  Amazonia  to 
all  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  way  to 
which  is  across  the  seas. 

We  wish  to  fix  attention  as  to  the  great 
advantages  which  our  geographical  and  phy- 
sical position  gives  os  of  the  United  States, 
in  contending  for  the  commerce  to  which  the 
valleys  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Magdalena  are  destined  at  some  day  to  give 
rise. 

Before  we  submit  the  proposition  which 
we  design  to  make  to  the  merchants  of  the 
South  in  particular,  and  to  the  people  of 
these  United  States  in  general,  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  another  physical  condition 
which  nature  has  connected  with  the  South 
American  trade,  and  particnlariy  with  the 
oorameice  to  which  her  river  basins  are  to 
give  rise.  And  that  is,  that  not  only  do  none 
of  these  river  basins,  but  none  of  the  conti- 
nents of  the  southern  hemisphere,  afTold 
the  oontrasts  for  forming  sea-faring  commu- 
nities among  their  inh&itants.  Who  ever 
heard  of  Brazilian  seamen,  or  of  the  '*  mari- 
ners of  Peru  1"  We  have  heard  of  the  Gau- 
chos,  the  Llaneros,  and  the  horsemen  of 
South  America,  but  never  of  its  seamen. 

In  order  to  become  saUors,  people  must 
use  the  sea ;  and  that  they  may  use  it,  fami- 
liarity vrith  it  from  boyhood  and  in  early  lifo 
is  one  of  the  pe^requisites.  Preliminary  to 
this    pre-reqmsite    is    a   deeply-articttlaled 
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■hoM-line — a  sea-front  richly  indented  with 
bays,  bights,  gulfs  and  harbors,  thrasting 
themselves  fkr  up  into  the  country  on  one 
hand,  with  capes,  promontories  and  peninsu- 
las pushing  &r  out  into  the  sea  on  the  other 
— thus  increasing  the  length  of  water  line — 
thus  bringing  the  inhabitants  and  the  sea 
into  close  proximity  and  into  the  presence  of 
each  other. 

Let  any  one  of  our  readers  who  lives  be- 
tween the  tide-water  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
cast  about  him,  in  his  neighborhood,  and  tell 
how  many  boys  and  young  men  have  left  it 
and  their  country-life  to  become  sailors ; 
small,  indeed,  is  the  number.  Even  there 
the  people  are  too  far  from  the  sea  to  take  to 
it  for  a  living. 

Now  let  Imn  take  the  map  and  look  at  the 
stiff,  rigid  shore-line,  not  only  of  South 
America,  but  of  the  southern  contment  gene- 
rally, and  then  let  him  compare  their  almost 
isldess  coasts  with  the  finely  articulated  and 
beautifully  contrasted  shore-lines  of  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  its  gems  ;  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  its 
string  of  islands;  the  sounds,  and  bays,  and 
^fs  at  the  north ;  the  Mediterranean,  reach- 
ing a  thousand  miles  and  more  back  into  the 
heart  of  the  continent ;  the  Red  Sea,  separat- 
ing it  almost  in  two;  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black;  the  gulfs  and  bays  and  biefats  and 
peninsulas  of  India  and  China.  Let  him 
look  at  these  physical  features  ;  let  him  con- 
trast the  two  hemispheres  in  this  respect, 
and  see  how  much  more  maritime  in  feature 
one  is  than  the  other ;  let  him  study  these 
features  on  a  map  of  the  world,  and  he  will 
perceive  how  that  nature  has  decreed  that 
the  seat  of  maritime  power,  strength  and 
greatness  shall  be  in  the  northern,  not  in  the 
southern,  hemisphere. 

Another  condition  required  in  the  consti- 
tution of  sea-faring  communities  is  a  nig- 
ffardly  soil,  or  other  sources  of  a  scanty  live- 
uhood  to  the  laboring  man.  In  these  days, 
men  forsake  the  land  for  the  sea  only,  when 
the  sea  afibids  better  means  of  living  than 
the  land. 

Where  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the 
people  of  any  nation  ever  become  maritime 
in  their  habits,  when  their  climates  were 
mild,  their  soil  kind,  and  lands  cheap! 
There  is  no  such  instance  on  record.  Who 
ever  heard  of  bodies  of  men  forsaking  the 
cheap  lands  and  beautiful  climates  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  become  mariners,  only 
that  they  may  wring  from  the  seas  a  hard- 
earned,  coarse,  sometimes  scanty  and  often 
dangerous  subsistence  1 

If  the  Mississippi  valley  do  not  produce 
seamen  enough  to  fetch  and  carry  its  own 
produce  across  the  ocean,  and  to  do  its  own 
commerce,  much  less  will  that  of  the  Amazon 
with  its  softer  climates  and  more  benignant 
soils. 


Therefore,  whatever  be  the  extent  of 
the  business  which  the  Amazon  may  have 
to  offer  commerce,  the  fetching  and  the 
carrying  of  it  must  be  done  by  sailors 
from  our  own  side  of  the  equator.  Why 
may  they  not  be  Vireinia  and  Carolina 
sailors  1  Those  states  have  along  the  sear 
shore  pine  barrens  poor  enough  to  drive 
men,  women  and  children  all  to  sea  for  a 
living. 

In  the  Amazonian  trade,  the  winds  for  us 
are  fair  to  go  and  fair  to  come.  And  we  of 
the  Atlantic  sea-coast  are  the  only  people  for 
whom  they  are  favorable  both  ways. 

The  voyage  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  or 
from  Charleston  to  the  Amazon,  is  the  most 
certain  voyage,  as  to  the  length  of  time,  that 
is  to  be  fouml  between  any  two  ports  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  eighteen  or  twenty  days, 
a  sailing  vessel  can  go  and  come,  the  year 
round.  The  'N.  £.  trade  winds  carry  her 
there ;  and  th^y  bring  her  back.  They  are 
'^soldier^s  winds.*'  Therefore,  among  the 
inducements  which  the  South  has  to  move 
her  in  the  matter  of  commencing  to  establish 
commercial  relations  and  business  ties  in 
that  direction,  is  the  future  one  of  com- 
peting, in  her  own  vessels  and  with  her  own 
sailors,  for  the  carrying  trade  of  that  magni- 
ficent water-shed. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  we 
have  to  make,  is  with  regard  to  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Norfolk,  Charleston  or 
Savannah,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  its  "New-Orleans."  It  is  the 
city  at  its  mouth.  It  has  a  population  of 
some  15,000  or  20,000  inhabiunts.  There 
is  a  line  of  steamers  already  in  operation 
from  Kio  to  Para. 

From  Savannah  to  Para,  the  distance  is 
about  2,500  miles  ;  from  Para  to  Rio,  2,100. 
This,  at  the  rate  of  the  best  performance  of 
Collins'  steamer  *'  Baltic,"  would  give  for 
the  passage  between  Rio  and  the  United 
States  thirteen  days  for  coming  and  thirteen 
forgoing. 

The  time  occupied  now  in  going  and 
coming  by  sailing  vessels,  is  about  ninety 
days. 

Suppose  we  lengthen  this  computed  pas- 
sage, and  base  our  estimates  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  time  to  Rio,  by  this  line  of 
steamers,  will  readily  require  twenty  instead 
of  thirteen  days,  viz. :  ten  to  Para  and 
ten  thence  to  Rio. 

The  effect  of  such  a  communication  woaM 
be  to  turn  the  whole  correspondence  and 
travel  connected  with  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
South  America,  through  Norfolk,  or  what- 
ever port  may  be  sele<^  for  the  American 
terminus  of  the  line.  No  European  nation  can 
successfully  compete  with  us  in  this  line  of 
steamers,  because  their  distance  from  F^ua 
is  more  than  double  ours. 

Now  it  should  be  recollected  that  our  c 
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aerdal  txansaciiont  with  Braiil  and  the 
▼lUej  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  already 
worth  more  than  they  are  with  any  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  except  Ghreat  Britain 
and  France. 

At  this  instant,  the  **•  Levee"  at  Para 
affords  foreign  eonuneroe  enough  from  the 
▼alley  of  the  Amazon  to  give  annual  freight 
to  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail.  Bat  this  is  nothing  to 
what  it  will  do  when  the  stimulants  of 
dvilization,  agriculture,  navigation  and 
commerce  shall  be  applied  to  that  prodigious 
wilderness  of  wealth. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  Mis- 
aissippi  valley,  that  of  the  A  mason  is  much 
more  bountiful.  There  the  labor  of  one  day 
in  seven  is  enoueh  to  crown  the  board  of  the 
husbandman  with  plenty. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  sits  enthroned 
there  in  surpassing  grandeur,  sublimity  and 
power.  Its  energies  are  in  ceaseless  display, 
Its  forces  in  perpetual  activity,  vigor  and 
health.  There,  is  there  no  falling  of  the 
leaf;  no  season  of  repose  in  the  vegetable 
economy :  and  consequently,  no  penod  for 
the  decay  of  vegetation ;  no  time  for  the 
development  of  noxious  gases  and  pesti- 
lential miasmata.  As  soon  as  these  are 
evolved  from  one  plant,  they  are  absorbed  by 
another  in  the  perpetual  summer ;  the  result 
is,  a  climate  of  great  salubrity. 

The  display  there  of  the  vegetable  force  is 
terrific.  Here  with  us,  as  we  travel  along 
the  sea-shore,  we  see  the  vegetation  stand- 
ing back  and  separated  from  the  water  by 
the  battle-ground  between  the  waves  Bnd  the 
land.  Strewed  with  debris,  and  covered 
with  fragments  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  uprooted  from  the  base  of  the 
hills,  this  field  of  battle  with  us  is  a  sandy, 
barren  waste.  In  it,  no  subject  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  permitted  to  take  root ; 
and  not  a  member  of  the  whole  animal 
family  is  able  to  gather  even  the  most  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  from  it.  The  scene  of 
the  most  perfect  desolation  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  our  planet,  is  the  field  of  strife  on 
our  shores  between  the  waves  and  the  winds 
and  the  dry  land. 

In  Amazonia,  the  mineral  gives  place  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  conflict,  and  a 
new  combatant  entera  the  field.  The  forces 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  there,  mareh  down 
fat  the  fi^ht  to  the  very  water^s  edge.  A 
storm  arises  ;  the  waves  come  and  beat  back 
the  vegetation,  bearing  it  down  and  heaping 
upon  it  piles  of  sand  and  shells  cast  up 
from  the  depths  below.  In  a  few  days  the 
tremendous  power  of  vegetation  recovers, 
and  is  seen  marehing  down  over  the  sand 
banks  and  piles  of  fragments,  and  planting 
its  foot  again  upon  the  water,  in  the  water 
and  under  the  water,  and  pushing  out  its 
advance-poses  in  lines  of  green  far  into  the 


The  lilies  of  the  valley  attain  such  gi- 
gantic vigor  and  proportions  that  a  singFe 
leaf  will  float  a  man. 

If  there  be  such  a  display  of  vegetable 
growth  in  the  wild  state,  of  what  is  such  a 
climate  not  susceptible  when  it  shall  be 
assisted  by  the  arts  of  cultivation  ? 

Peruvian  bark — cascarilla  and  cinchona, 
as  the  Spaniards  call  it — is  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  nowhere  else.  It 
is  cut  from  the  banks  of  one  of  its  navigabte 
tributaries,  packed  upon  the  backs  of  Pe- 
ruvian sheep —*  carried  up  beyond  the 
clouds  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow 
on  mountain  tops,  and  transported  beyond 
the  Andes,  600  miles  to  the  racifie  Ocean ; 
arrived  there,  the  ceroon,  which,  at  the  place 
of  production  in  the  great  Amazon  basin, 
was  worth  only  a  few  pence,  now  commands 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  the  world  is  supplied,  over  the 
mountains  and  around  Cape  Horn  by  sheep, 
asses  and  ships,  with  that  drug.  Were 
steam  once  to  force  its  way  up  the  Amazon, 
this  drug  would  come  down  the  river  and 
pass  by  our  doors  on  its  way  to  market. 
That  trade,  in  its  present  state,  is  worth 
upwards  of  half  a  million  annually.  The  use 
of  quinine  is  increasing,  and  the  demand 
therefore  for  the  bark  must  continue  to 
increase. 

On  the  steppes  of  the  Andes,  where  they 
serve  as  a  water-shed  for  the  Amazon,  are 
to  be  found  flocks  numbering  thousands  of 
sheep  covered  with  fleeces  of  the  finest  and 
the  rarest  wool ;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  shearing,  so  great  are  the  difl&culties  of 
getting  it  to  market.  Nevertheless,  were  it 
possible  to  place  this  wool  on  a  raft  thait 
would  keep  the  current,  and  were  it  to  be 
thus  launched  on  the  stream  where  the 
flocks  go  to  drink,  it  would  drift  down  the 
Amazon ;  and  being  delivered  by  it  to  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  it  might, 
without  other  guide,  be  found  in  the  gulf 
stream  oflf  Gape  Hatteras ;  so  direct  is  the 
natural  route  even  from  the  remote  comera 
of  that  valley  to  thib  country. 

Such  are  the  physical  conditions  which 
invite  the  South  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
mercial resources,  the  advantages  of  trade, 
and  the  interests  to  her  navigation  in  that 
quarter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  are  mines  of 
silver  and  gold  of  immense  yield.  There, 
too,  are  found  and  wrought  the  great  quick- 
silver mines  of  the  world ;  and  there,  too, 
situated  far  down  towards  the  Atlantic  in 
that  valley  are  the  mines  of  diamonds,  of 
gems  and  precious  stones,  which  have 
dazzled  princes,  lent  splendor  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the 
pageants  of  all  people. 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of 
Portugal  a  royal  ordinance  forbidding  any  of  ^ 
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the  prodactiont  of  India  to  be  cnkiyatod  in 
Brazil.  This  waa  when  Brazil  was  Portu- 
guese ;  and  when  Portugal  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  spices  of  Brazil  would  injure 
her  eastern  commerce  and  possessions. 

The  cinnamon  of  Amazonia  is  superior  to 
that  of  Ceylon ;  its  gums  and  ornamental 
woods  are  said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty, 
variety,  excellence  and  value. 

Men  of  science  who  have  studied  the 
physical  conditions  of  Amazonia  and  India, 
and  who  have  compared  the  climatology  of 
the  two  regions,  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this 
maffnifioent  wilderness  of  America  are  to 
be  found  both  soil  and  climate  suitable  for 
the  production  of  every  spice,  gum,  resin 
•nd  drug  that  is  grown  in  the  East. 

The  spirit  which  moved  men  in  the  days  of 
knieht-errantry,  which  drove  them  in  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
carried  them  across  the  seas,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  New  World  in  search  of  ad- 
venture cmd  geographical  discovery,  is  still 
as  rife  in  this  country  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
world.  But  it  has  assumed  a  new  character : 
it  has  doffed  the  tinsel  array  of  former  times, 
and  laid  aside  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
with  which  it  was  wont  to  influence  the 
ima^nations  of  men,  to  dazzle  their  minds, 
bewilder  their  judgments  and  beguile  their 
energies.  Guided  now  by  the  lights  of 
knowledge  and  improvement,  which  or- 
nament the  age  in  which  we  live,  this  active, 
restless  and  misdirected  spirit  of  former 
times  has  been  tamed  down.  Eminently 
Qtititanan  in  its  character,  it  now  goes  abroad 
with  commerce,  and  seeks  adventures  in  the 
fields  of  honest  industry — achievements  in 
the  paths  of  peace. 

It  is  this  spirit,  which,  if  once  permitted 
upon  the  wings  of  free  navigation  to  enter 
the  grand  river  basins  of  South  America, 
will  cause  the  wilderness  there  to  blossom, 
and  the  whole  land  to  smile  under  the  til- 
lage and  the  worship  of  a  peaceful  and 
happy  population. 

Therefore,  let  the  South  look  to  the  South 
for  trade  and  commerce;  let  her,  in  the 
peaceful  Christian  spirit  of  the  day,  cultivate 
with  Brazil  the  relations  of  friends  and 
neighbors ;  let  her  foster,  by  all  means  in 
her  power,  liberal  commercial  relations  with 
a  region  which  has  such  vast  possessions, 
such  countless  treasures,  such  infinite  re- 
sources, to  make  valuable  its  future  com- 
merce— rich  and  great  the  people  who  are  to 
enjoy  it. 

There  is  no  colonizer,  civilizer,  nor  Chris- 
tianizer  like  commerce. 

Encourage  commerce,  therefore,  with  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  vou  encourage  its 
settlement,  and  its  cultivation,  and  the 
development  of  its  resources.  And  in  doing 
this  you  keep  bright  also  that  precious  chain 


wkh  golden  Imluh  whkb  btads  aatimM  to- 
gether in  peace  and  friendahtp. 

In  the  whole  domain  of  fiitnr*  eemmeteBy 
the  greatest  boon  ibr  the  people  of  ikm 
United  States  is  the  settlement  of  Amaxoonu 
We  are  bound  to  enjoy  largely  of  the  oom- 
meroe  to  whtdi  sveh  settlameDt  is  to  gtv 
rise. 

The  people  who  go  dmre  will,  for  manj 
generations  yet  to  come,  be  dependent  npon 
the  United  States  for  their  manaftctones, 
for  articles  of  foney  and  luxury,  and  for  aU 
varieties  of  merchandise,  save  and  except 
these  articles— and  they  are  in  their  nnelab- 
orated  state— which  they  may  dig  from  tl» 
mine,  or  gather  from  the  field  or  the  forest. 
The  climate  there  is  nnfavoriUe  for  th« 
workshop,  and  the  soil  will  readily  yield  to 
the  husbandman  the  richest  of  harvests 
wherewith,  by  exchange  and  barter,  ail  his 
wants  may  be  satisfied. 

What  would  any  of  the  nMritame  nations 
not  give  for  a  monopoly  bf  the  commerce  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississipin  as  it  now  is— 
and  what  is  that  eommeroe  now,  oomparad 
to  what  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Amason 
must  be  1 

Settlements  there,  will  transfer  the  prn- 
dnetions  of  India  and  place  them  in 
Amazonia  at  our  feet ;  so  that  the  ships  of 
all  nations  that  may  flock  there  to  buy  and 
oarry  them  away,  will  have  to  pass  hj  our 
gates. 

Surely  an  enterprise  that  has  for  its  fotnre 
the  possibility  of  such  results — an  enterprise 
whicn  has  for  its  object  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Indies  and  the  setting  of  them  down  within 
a  week,  by  steam,  at  our  very  doors— sorely 
an  enterprise  which  looks  to  socli  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  commerce  of  the  world — to  such 
a  carryiug  trade,  and  to  soch  a  monopoly  of 
it  to  ourselves — cannot  fail  to  find  favor  with 
every  tme-bearted  Amerioao,  whether  be 
come  from  the  North  or  the  South,  the  Bast 
or  the  West. 

The  beginning,  it  may  be  said,  is  too  small 
for  the  end — ^the  means  proposed  not  ad«»- 
quate  to  tiie  result.  Not  so :  the  fall  of  an 
apple  was  the  beginning  of  a  science.  Have 
we  not  seen  how,  by  dipping  a  thermometer 
in  the  sea,  our  Atlantb  coast,  as  it  regards 
the  oourse  of  navigation  and  trade  with  Eo- 
rope,  was  turned  end  for  end  ?  And  how, 
by  Jeremiah  Thompson's  packet  ship  of  300 
tons,  and  the  anterprise  of  New* York,  the 
Mississippi  valley  has  been  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  lifted  up,  and  brought  by 
canal  and  railway  down  to  Sandy  Hookf 
We  do  not  mean  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
position  that  a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk 
to  Para  would  be  self-sustaining  noi0.  We 
have  been  speaking  of  the  future,  and  mnin- 
tainiog  that  tne  establishment  of  the  line  now 
would  give  the  South  many  and  great  pr9- 
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•peethra  advantages  that  tbe  8octth,  perbap«, 
never  woald  enjoy  to  the  fall  extent,  unless 
•be  eomoMnce  now,  and  pepare  fooadatiens 
nntable  for  that  magnificent  eommeroial 
stTDctore,  which  is  certainly  at  some  day  to 
arise  oat  of  that  valley. 

To  encoorage  tbe  enterprise  now,  there  is 
tbe  carrying  of  the  Brasilian  and  the  Bnenos 
Ayrean  mails.  The  correspondence  between 
the  United  States.  Para,  Rio,  Montevideo,  and 
the  Argentine  Bepnblic,  is  extensive ;  and 
the  revenne  to  be  derived  for  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  these  mails  would,  with  or  without 
previoQS  contract,  go  far  towards  supporting 
the  line ;  and  the  sources  of  all  its  business, 
freight,  passengers,  and  mail  matter,  would 
rapidly  increase. 

So  far,  geogragl^ical  position  only  is  in  fa- 
vor of  tbe  South.  Tbe  facto  we  have  stated, 
the  arguments  we  have  used,  commend  the 
enterprise  as  strongly  to  the  North  as  to  the 
South ;  and  if  the  South  do  not  make  haste 
soon  to  take  it  up  and  embark  in  it,  we  may 
rest  assured  the  North  will  not  be  slow.  Tbe 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  would  protect 
those  who  may  be  first  to  embark  in  this 
field  from  competition  for  a  few  years,  which, 
while  the  company  is  getting  a  foothold,  is  no 
■nail  consideration. 

It  is  useless,  because  tbe  attempt  wonld  be 
vain,  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  commerce 
and  navigation  with  tbe  Amazon,  or  on  the 
Amazon,  or  np  the  Amazon,  or  down  the 
Amazon,  would  do  in  a  few  years ;  or  bow 
the  silver  from  tbe  mines  of  Potosi  and  Pasco, 
the  gokJ  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  co[^r  and 
tin,  wonld  all  flow  down  tbe  Amazon  to  the 
Atlantic,  instead  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras  to 
the  Pacific.  We  are  now  informed  of  gold 
diggings,  placers  and  washings,  on  the  eastern 
dopes  of  tbe  Andes,  that  would  vie  with 
those  of  California.  They  are  in  the  Indian 
country  of  Amazonia;  but  tbe  energy  and  en- 
terprise  to  fight,  dig  and  wash,  are  not  to  be 
foimd  among  the  people  there.  This,  how- 
ever, we  regard  as  among  the  least  valuable 
of  the  immense  resources  of  that  valley.  Sub- 
dued to  commerce,  it  would  be  a  boon  in- 
deed. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  of  view 
in  which  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  ito 
magnificent  and  interesting  futnre,  presents 
hseif  to  the  American  mind. 

That  view  we  will  hastily  sketch,  present- 
ing only  the  main  features  of  it. 

That  valley  is  a  slave  country.  The  Euro- 
pean and  the  Indian  have  been  contending 
with  its  foresU  for  300  years,  and  they  have 
made  no  impression.  If  ever  the  vegetation 
there  be  subdued  and  brongbt  under — if  ever 
the  soil  be  reclaimed  from  tne  forest,  the  rep- 
tile, and  the  wild  beast,  and  subjected  to  the 
plow  and  the  hoe,  it  most  be  done  bv  tbe 
Afirican,  with  tbe  American  axe  in  his  hand. 
It  is  the  land  of  parroto  and  monkeys. 
Wherevar  they  are  ibuad,  there  the  Atnimi 


delights  to  dweU ;  and  he  alone  is  equal  to 
the  task  which  man  has  to  aocompHsh  with 
the  axe  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Amazon. 

At  the  North,  the  spirit  of  emancipation 
has  been  pressing  the  black  man  down  to  the 
South.  He  is  now  confined  almost  upon  the 
waters  of  the  gulf.  In  the  South,  tbe  same 
spirit  has  pressed  him  up  to  the  Nortli,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  valley  of  tbe  Amaion  as  his 
last  resting-place  upon  this  continent.  When 
tbat  valley  is  subdued  and  peopled  np,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  divine  what  wUl  happen — it  is 
too  far  away  in  the  midst  of  the  future  for 
our  ken.  Sufficient  is  it  for  ns  to  know,  that 
even  then  God,  in  his  own  wise  providence, 
will  order  the  destiny  of  the  black  and  the 
white  race  to  be  fulfilled,  whatever  it  may 
be. 

Therefore,  humanly  speaking,  and  humanly 
perceiving,  the  settlement  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  ite  relations  to  this  country,  its 
bearings  upon  our  future  commerce  and  insti- 
tutions, appear  to  be  so  close,  so  intimate, 
and  withal  so  potential,  that  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with,  wrapped  op  in,  and  concealed 
by  this  question. 

Storms  will  come  at  sea,  and  crises  will 
arise  on  tbe  land ;  but  no  mariuer  or  states- 
man ever  escaped  the  one  or  avoided  the 
other  by  failing  to  prepare  for  them.  When 
tbe  ship  is  too  much  pressed — knowing  that 
she  may  be — ^tbe  prudent  teaman  has  all, 
ready  provided  and  at  band,  tbe  me^os  of 
relieving  her.  In  doing  this,  he  considers  the 
safety  of  tbe  vessel,  of  the  cargo,  and  of  all 
on  board.  We  propose  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple with  regard  to  the  ship  of  state. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists 
in  this  country,  fills  tbe  minds  of  ito  statesmen 
with  anxious  solicitude.  What  is  to  become 
of  it  7  If  abolished,  how  are  so  many  people 
to  be  got  rid  of  7  If  retained,  how  are  they 
to  be  controlled  7  In  short,  when  they  have 
increased  and  multiplied  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  states  to  hold  them,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them,  whether  they  be  bond  or 
free  7 

The  ^*  slave  states,"  so  called,  have  the 
black  Hnes  drawn  about  them.  There  will 
soon  be  no  more  Mississippi  lands  to  clear, 
no  more  cotton  fields  to  subdue,  and.  nnlnss 
some  means  be  devised  of  getting  rid  of  the 
negro  increase,  the  time  must  come — and 
sooner  or  later  it  will  come — when  there  will 
be  an  excess  in  these  states  of  black  people. 
This  excess  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
operation  of  two  causes — natural  increase  of 
the  blacks  on  one  hand,  and  emigration  of 
the  whites  on  the  other.  The  slaves  may  go 
from  one  slave  state  to  another,  but  they  can- 
not go  out  of  the  slave  territory.  Therefore, 
in  tbe  slave  terrritory  must  they  remain  obe- 
dient to  the  command,  "  increase  and  multi- 
ly."  As  their  numbers  spread,  and  as  their 
r  becomes  lets  and  less  valuable — as  in 
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process  of  time  it  seems  likely  to  do — owners 
will  sell  or  leave  their  Degrees  behind,  and 
emigrate  to  other  parts — thus,  by  their  ab- 
sence, increasing  the  proportion  of  blacks  to 
whites. 

The  New-England  States  and  the  Mkldle 
States  did  not  emancipate  their  slaves ;  they 
banished  them.  They  passed  their  post-natal 
and  prospective  laws  of  emancipation,  it  is 


true ;  bnt  they  did  not  command  the  master 
to  let  the  slave  go  free.  Before  the  time 
came  ronnd  for  the  slave  to  go  free,  he  had, 
in  most  cases,  been  taken  off  to  the  Soath, 
and  sold  there;  so  that  the  so-called  emanci- 
pation at  the  North  was  simply  a  transfer  to 
the  South  of  the  slaves  of  the  North — an  act 
of  banishment ;  nothing  more. 


Statement  from  ike  Census  Tables  of  the  Free  Colored  Persons  in  the  New-BngUmd  and  m  Vu 

Southern  States : 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1830. 


1830. 


18i0. 


New-England     13,156....  17,317....  19,488....  20,756....  21,331....  22,634 

Southern  Slates 27,983. .  ..51,923. . .  .91,402. ..  .115,873. . .  .156,633. ...183, 766 


Per  cent,  of  inerease. 


New-England 3.1 .. . 

Soathem  Slates 8.5... 

Besides  their  natural  increase,  the  free 
blacks  of  New-England  receive  large  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers  from  the  free  colored 
emigrants  and  runaway  slaves  from  the  South. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  tide  of  emigration  of 
the  free  men  of  color  flows  North ; — there 
never  has  been  a  reflux  of  it  towards  the 
South. 

Thus,  what  is  taken  from  the  Sonth  by 
emigration  is  added  to  the  North ;  and  there- 
fore, in  a  comparison  of  the  free  colored  sta- 
tistics between  the  two  sections,  the  whole 
amount  of  emigration  from  the  South  appears 
as  a  double  difference.  It  is  subtractive  on  one 
side  of  the  equation,  and  additive  on  the 
other. 

Bearing  these  statements  in  mind,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  above-quoted  statistics,  that 
comparatively  but  few  slaves  have  ever  been 
emancipated  at  the  North  ;  that  as  between 
the  New- England  and  the  southern  states, 
the  southern  have  been  the  principal  scene 
of  emancipation;  that  notwithstanding  the 
emigration  from  the  South,  the  South  has, 
within  the  fifty  years  between  1790  and 
1840,  doubled  the  number  of  her  free  blacks 
nearly  six  times ;  whereas  the  New-England 
states  have  not,  in  the  same  interval,  doubled 
theirs  once ;  and  that,  moreover,  during  the 
period  of  prospective  and  post-natal  emanci- 
pation at  tne  North,  ten  slaves  received  their 
freedom  at  the  South  to  one  at  the  North.* 

The  decrease  of  emancipation  at  the  South, 
between  the  first  and  the  last  decade  of  the 
above  table — the  falling  off  from  85  to  18  per 
cent  in  the  sources  botn  of  emancipation  and 


*  In  drawing  this  comparison,  allowance  should 
be  made  tor  the  emigration  of  free  blacks  firom  New- 
England  to  Canada,  and  the  North  Western  states, 
and  also  for  the  circomstances  that  after  the  ttee 
laws  went  into  elfect  in  the  New-England  states, 
there  remained  no  more  slaves  to  emancipate.  But 
making  allowance  for  all  this,  and  arguing  from  the 
supposition  that  the  nataral  increase  otttee  persons 
of  color  is  the  same  North  as  Sonth,  we  shall  still 
be  left  with  the  conclusion  that  the  South  has  eman- 
cipated many  more  slaves  than  the  North  ever  did, 
considering  the  matter  rateably. 


.1.2 

..7.6 


.0.6. 
.2.8. 


...0.8 

..1.8.5 


.0.6 
.1.8 


natural  multiplication  taken  together^— is  de- 
cisive as  to  the  practical  increase  at  the  Sonth 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  setting  the 
slaves  free.  In  their  own  mute  t(yle,  these 
flgnres  proclaim  with  unutterable  eloquence 
the  injury  and  the  wrong  which  fanatics, 
styling  themselves  the  friends  of  the  black 
man,  have  inflicted  upon  his  race.  With  a 
free  colored  population  of  27,983  in  1790,  the 
South  in  the  next  ten  years,  by  natural  in- 
crease and  emancipation,  swelled  this  claas  bj 
23,940.  The  natoral  increase  due  the  bans 
of  1830,  (156,633.)  is  nearly  six  times  that 
due  the  basis  of  1790  (27,983.)  It  ou^ht  to 
be,  certainly; — yet  what  do  we  see  in  the 
above  figures?  Why,  that  with  the  large 
basis  of  1830,  the  decennial  increase  is  but 
27,133— only  3,193  more  from  156,000  in 
1830,  than  from  27.000  in  1790!  Why,  the 
free  colored  race  must  have  fallen  off  wonder- 
fully in  its  powers  to  **  increase  and  multi- 
ply/* or  emancipation  must  have  become 
much  less  in  vogue  among  southern  people 
now  than  formerly. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  and  facts,  bnt  the 
statute-books  also,  show  that  the  practical 
difliculties  of  emancipation  have  been  greatly 
increased  at  the  South.  We  see  that  from 
1790,  the  iocreSite  of  the  free  colored  popo- 
lation  at  the  South  has  fallen^  off  from  the 
average  annual  rate  of  8.5  to  less  than  2  per 
cent.  More  properly  speaking,  the  ratio  in 
which  it  has  ml  leu  off  is  as  8.5  to  1.8. 

The  South  could  not,  if  she  would,  banish 
her  slaves,  and  then  tell  the  world  that  that 
is  emancipation,  for  she  has  no  place  of 
banishment  to  send  them  to. 

In  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  we  do  not 
think  we  venture  too  far  when  we  assert  it 
as  a  probability,  that  neither  New-England 
nor  the  middle  states  would  have  passed 
when  they  did  the  emancipation  acts  which 
sent  their  slaves  into  banishment,  if  they  had 
not  had  the  South  or  some  other  place  to 
send  them  off  to. 

Now,  suppose  that  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  should 
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wkh  to  past  posC-natel  free  laws,  or  a  law  of 
the  so-called   emancipation,  can  it  be  ima- 


gined that  the  remaining  slave  states  woald 
permit  the  slaves  from  those  states  to  be 
crowded  down  npon  them — to  be  broagbt 
there  and  sold,  as  those  of  the  New-England 
itetes  were  when   they  were  emancipated. 

We  know  the  free  states  would  not  permit 
the  liberated  slaves  to  come  over,  in  any  con- 
fliderable  nombers,  into  their  borders.  The 
new  coostitation  of  Indiana,  so  far  as  she  is 
ooncemed,  is  conclnsive  npon  that  point. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  states 
in  question  will  ever  emancipate,  if  the  lib- 
erated slaves  are  to  stay  where  they  are. 
Emancipation  and  citizenship  both,  to  the 
slaves  of  the  southern  states,  is  rather  too 
much  to  expect  from  any  one  of  them. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
about  three  millions  of  slaves  owned  by  less 
than  three  millions  of  people.  We  shall  not 
use  too  large  a  figure  if  we  set  down  the  av- 
erage valae  of  each  slave  at  $400,  or  in  the 
aggregate  at  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Total  emancipation — it  makes  no  odds 
how  gradual — even  if  commenced  now,  would 
cost  mese  three  millions  of  American  citizens 
—or,  in  a  large  sense,  the  people  of  the  fif- 
teen slave  states,  1,200  millions  of  dollars. 
IXd  ever  any  people  incur  such  a  tax  1  His- 
tory affords  no  example  of  any.  The  slave 
population  increases  at  the  rate  of  2|  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Therefore,  unless  an  out- 
let be  found  for  the  slave  population — as 
slaves — the  difficulties  of  emancipation  in 
these  United  States,  so  far  from  decreasing 
with  time,  will  become  greater  and  greater, 
and  that,  too,  they  are  doing  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  and  with  a  frightful  ratio,  as  year  after 
year  rolls  round. 

The  fact  must  be  obvious  to  the  far-reach- 
ing minds  of  our  statesmen,  that  unless  some 
means  of  relief  be  devised,  some  channel  af- 
forded, by  which  the  South  can,  when  the 
time  comes,  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  her  slave 
population,  she  will  be  ultimately  found 
with  regard  to  this  institution,  in  the  predi- 
cament of  the  man  with  the  wolf  by  the  ears 
— too  dangerous  to  hold  on  any  longer,  and 
equally  danfferous  to  let  go. 

To  our  mind,  the  event  is  as  certain  to  hap- 
pen as  any  event  is  which  depends  on  the 
contingencies  of  the  future,  viz. :  that  unless 
means  be  devised  for  gradually  lelieving  the 
slave  states  from  the  undue  pressure  of  this 
class  upon  them — unless  some  way  be  opened 
by  which  they  may  be  rid  of  their  surplus 
black  population— 4he  time  will  come---it 
may  not  be  in  the  next  nor  in  the  succeeding 
generation — but,  sooner  or  later,  come  it  will, 
and  come  it  must — when  the  two  races  will 
join  in  the  death  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  way  ;  in 
this  view,  it  is  the  safety  valve  of  the  Union. 
It  is  slave  territory  and  a  wilderness.    One 


among  the  many  results  of  this  line  of  steam- 
ers, is  the  entire  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  with  Brazil,  by  a  substitution 
therefor  of  a  slave  emigration  from  the 
United  States.    At  least  so  it  appears  to  us. 

The  negroes  from  the  Middle*  and  the  New- 
England  states,  who,  under  the  emancipation 
laws  of  those  states,  were  forced  into  the 
markets  of  Virginia  and  other  southern  states, 
did  not  thereby  become  more  of  slaves  than 
they  were  before.  There  was  a  transfer  of 
the  place  of  servitude — that  was  all.  Not  a 
slave  the  more  was  made.  But  he  that  was 
taken  from  the  north  to  the  south  remained 
in  the  country.  Suppose  he  had  been  sent  to 
South  America  instead  of  to  South  Carolina, 
it  would  have  still  been  the  same  to  him  ; 
but  how  different  to  the  country  !  There 
would  in  that  case  have  been  a  transfer  of 
the  place  of  servitude,  as  before  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  anti-slavery  tenets  of  fanaticism, 
a  curse  the  less  would  have  remained  upon 
the  country. 

This  subject  opens  to  the  imagination  a 
vista  ;  in  it  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  seen 
as  the  safety-valve  of  the  South,  and  this  line 
of  steamers  as  a  strand,  at  least,  in  the  cord 
which  is  to  lift  that  valve  whenever  the  pres- 
sure of  this  institution,  be  that  when  it  may, 
shall  become  too  powerful  upon  the  machine- 
ry of  our  great  ship  of  state. 

As  in  the  breaking  away  of  the  storm,  a 
streak  of  clear  sky  is  welcomed  by  the  mari- 
ner whose  ship  has  been  endangered  by  the 
elements,  so,  this  Amazonian  vista  is  to  us. 
It  is  the  first  and  the  only  streak  of  light,  to 
our  mind*s  eye,  that  the  future  throws  upon 
the  final  question  of  slavery  in  this  country. 

Every  steamship  has  her  safety-valve  ;  but 
every  steamship  is  not  obliged  to  use  it  al- 
ways. It  is  there  in  case  of  necessity.  So 
with  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  :  we  need  not 
go  there  ourselves,  nor  send  our  slaves  there 
inmiediately  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  abil- 
ity to  go  or  to  send,  in  case  it  may  become 
expedient  so  to  do. 

This  line  of  steamers,  by  the  commercial 
ties  which  it  will  establish,  by  the  business 
relations  which  it  will  beget,  by  the  frequent 
intercourse  which  it  will  bring  about  between 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  southern 
states,  will  accomplish  all  these  great  results, 
and  more,  too. 

The  subject  is  immense — ^its  magnitude 
oppresses  us.  We  commend  it  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  merchants  and  states- 
men ;  and  in  so  doing,  we  venture,  though 
with  diffidence,  to  ask  the  question  :  Will  not 
one  of  more  of  the  states  most  concerned  in 
the  successful  issue  of  the  enterprise,  give  it 
encouragement'? — M.  F.  Maury. 


*  CalUng  Middle  States,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
and  Fenasylvaaia,  only. 
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SOUTHERN  COMMERO&-lTt  Brmr* 
«on'  by  SsiL. — ^Most  of  the  railroads  ran 
across  the  ridgei,  and  go  from  yalley  to 
▼alley.  In  one  sense,  oar  navi^ble  water- 
courses may  be  considered  as  inoHned  planes, 
and  the  river  craft  as  gravity  cars,  which, 
taking  advantage  of  a  physical  principle,  con- 
▼ey  the  produce  to  market  at  a  cheap  rate 
along  the  natural  descents  of  the  country. 
Hence  the  very  striking  feature  in  our  inter- 
nal improvepient  system :  the  railroads  and 
navigable  rivers  cross  at  right  angles.  This 
is  the  rale.  The  Hudson  river  railroad,  and 
some  of  those  which  are  either  in  contempla- 
tion or  in  process  of  actual  constraction  in 
the  south  are  the  exceptions  which  m^e  that 
rale  generaL 

Can  the  steam-car  on  the  land  successfully 
compete  in  the  transportation  of  merchsAdise 
with  the  gravity  car  on  the  water  1 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  will  no 
doubt  command  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention. Its  members  will  be  far  better  able 
to  judge  than  I  am,  whether  the  condition  of 
your  part 'of  the  country  be  such  that  rail- 
ways may  ran  along  puallel  with  your  mag^ 
nificent  water  courses,  and  live. 

But  in  considering  it,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  is  an  age  of  advancement  and 
improvement.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  only 
that  it  was  said,  and  the  world  believ^  that 
the  power  of  steam  could  not  compete  with 
the  free  winds  of  heaven  in  propelling  ves- 
sels to  and  fro  across  the  ocean.  And  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  railways  may  not  com- 
pete with  the  Mississippi  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise,  as  well  as  of  trav- 
elers. 

Times  have  greatly -changed  :  yon  all  can 
recollect,  gentlemen,  when  the  price  of  cot- 
ton-depended  upon  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  If  easterly  winds  preva^ed  so  as  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  the  cotton  fleet  in  Liv- 
erpool, up  went  the  staple.  Some  swift- 
footed  packet  was  dispatched  over  with  the 
intelligence,  and  he  who  could  outride  the 
mail,  and  reach  your  markets  first,  made  his 
fortune.  But  steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
done  away  with  this.  There  is  no  more  room 
for  that  sort  of  enterprise,  as  it  used  to  be 
called.  New- York  and  New-Orleans,  with 
the  forked  tongue  of  the  lightning,  now  talk 
daily  together  about  the  price  of  cotton  and 
everything  else ;  and  there  is  no  more  chance 
for  the  merchant  to  display  bis  enterprise  by 
getting  control  of  private  and  peculiar  sources 
of  information.  All  information  now  as  to 
the  state  of  markets,  is  common. 

Salem  once  had  command  of  the  teartrade. 
Her  merchants,  ascertaining  that  the  stocks 
on  hand  were  small,  and  the  sources  of  im- 
mediate supply  scanty,  would  club  together 
and  buy  up,  for  a  speculation,  all  the  tea  in 
the  country.  But  now,  a  cargo  of  tea  ar- 
rives— ^the  fact  is  known.     "Hie  telegraph 


passes  the  word  fore  and  aft  thorough  €tmy 
state,  and  asks  who  wants  1 

If  Salem  merchants  should  demand  one 
farthing  more  than  those  of  New- York  are 
willing  to  take,  the  telegraph  would  give  the 
order  to  New- York.  And  so  with  every  other 
article  known  to  commerce. 

Southeni  and  western  merchants  now,  by 
reason  of  steam  and  lightning,  can  stay  at 
home,  send  out  orders,  and  get  from  France 
and  England  their  supplies  much  sooner  than 
a  few  years  ago  they  could  get  them  from 
Baltimore,  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  after 
having  eone  there  to  order  them.  The  conse- 
quence 18,  that  southern  and  western  mer- 
chants do  this  ;  and  there  are  now  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  houses  engaged  in 
importing  from  abroad. 

The  fkct  is,  the  producer  and  consumer 
are  much  nearer  together  than  they  used 
to  be  ;  consequently,  the  factor  does  not 
keep  the  large  stocks  of  former  times  on 
hand.  He  dniws  from  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply just  in  proportion  as  the  channels  of  de- 
mand are  glutted  or  free. 

The  chances  of  speculation  are  small,  and 
profits  are  brought  down  to  the  smallest 
figure. 

All  these  circumstances  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, imparted  new  features  to  it,  and  made 
necessary  important  changes  in  the  mode 
and  means  of  conducting  it. 

These  changes,  and  the  causes  of  them, 
have  powerful  bearings  upon  the  subjects 
which  the  convention  is  called  to  take  into 
consideration. 

They,  and  the  operations  of  the  ware- 
housing system,  have  caused  men  of  busi- 
ness to  establish  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Louisville,  &c.,  fbreiffn  importing  houses. 
The  duties  collected  in  these  three  cities  for 
the  current  year,  amount  to  nearly  half  a 
million,  and  the  value  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chandize imported  direct  to,  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  These  importers  and  the 
warehousing  system  are  recovering  back  to 
the  South  a  portion  of  the  direct  trade.  The 
duties  collected  at  Charieston  this  year  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been  ;  and  Char- 
loston  imports  largely  of  Havana  cigars  for 
New-Yoric. 

It  is  trae  that  the  quantity  of  produce 
coming  to  New-Orieans  in  search  of  a  mar- 
ket, has  fallen  off;  and,  consequently,  the 
number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing, 
has  decreased.  This  is  what  has  alarmed, 
and  justly  alarmed,  the  people  of  New-Or- 
leans. Tlie  cry  is,  "  What's  the  matter  t 
Here,  there  is  decline,  where  there  ought  to 
be  robust,  vigorous  health  ;  depletion,  where 
we  ought  to  look  for  habits  plethoric  and 
full.  What  is  it  that  has  brought  our  city 
to  this  state  of  decline  V  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  to  thia  question  is 
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s  ■■BtM«y  piiiliiBhuiy  to  ilie 
tlw  enm    to  the  applk»tiMk  of 

k  is  in.  the  domectie  tstde,  I  apprefaend, 
tte  the  great  fiOUng  off  has  taken  place ; 
or  father,  I  ahoukl  say,  it  is  itt  the  expert 
tcade  bj  aea,  whether  dimeatic  or  fereigv, 
and  not  in  the  impoite  by  aea^  where  the 
dedine  is ;  and  if  a  decline  in  the  quantity 
<d  proilQce  going  out  of  the  month  of  the 
Ifianesippi  baa  taken  plaee,  why,  of  coarse, 


a  decline  in  the  qoaatity  deKTered  at  New- 
Orleans  fiem  the  upper  coontiy  has  pre- 
ceded. 

To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  views  with  regard  to  the  import  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  called  upon  the 
CoBimiseioner  of  Customs,  who  has  obli- 
gingly Aimished  me  with  the  following  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  gross  revenue  collected 
at  New-Orleans,  Ac.,  for  the  last  five  years  : 


aOVBUfKBIT  EBCBIPTSsPOa  OVflT«IIS. 
NcwOtImm  andmati  StLook  LovbriD* 

J5«. ♦I,(ltl,3ff7  66 ♦81,79S04 $52,751  09 $8,752  98 

IMS 1,714,880  45 56,874  79 60618  38 8,648  81 

1M« 1,594,742  27 41,859  65 541334  04 86,668  90 

1»0 1,924,698  41 133,838  76 122,914  91 59.901  00 

1»1 2,296,616  08 149,187  15 2111526  19 641795  37 


"Tk^revonaeooUeeledat  CineiBnati,  Si.  Lonte, 
and  L.oals«ille,  and  other  ports  limilarly  situated, 
was  derived  firom  importations  of  (breign  merchan- 
dise at  New-Orleans. 

**  Tlie  importations  of  coffee  (Ave)  at  New^Or- 
bana.  do  not  appear  in  this  statement. 

**  Tlie  retoma  since  1st  Jnly,  1851,  compare  flivor- 
aUj  with  last  year  ap  to  the  present  date. 

"  Dec  15lh,  1861,  C.  W.  R." 

There  are  other  places  in  the  valley  where 
duties  are  collected  also  ;  bat  this  table 
riiows  e  regular,  steady,  and  business-like 
inerease  in  the  direct  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  the  Mississippi  valley  by 
way  of  New-Orleans.  The  duties  upon  it 
have  increased  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  the  30th  June  last,  in  round  numbers, 
from  $1,715,000  to  $2,723,000,  or  at  the 
a;verage  rate    of  nearly   12  per  cent  per 


Now,  the  reason  that  the  export  sea-trade 
of  New-Orleans  has  decreased,  and  its  foreign 
tnde  increased,  if  traeed  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, will  be  found  depending  for  an  expla- 
nation upon  steam  and  lightning,  up6n  the 
improvements  of  navigation  and  ship-build- 
ing, and  upon  the  obstructions  to  navigation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  consequtaee  of  the  first  of  these,  a 
punctuality  and  a  certainty  have  been  given 
to  commercial  tranaactions,  which,  as  l^fbre 
stated,  have  broken  up  almost  entirely  those 
transactions  which  were  formerly  known  as 
**  commercial  speculations."  Punctuality  in 
fiOmg  orders  and  delivering  geods  where 
they  are  required,  is  now  a  vita!  principle  to 
wholeaome  commerce.  Dealers  and  factors 
are  brought  down  to  the  smallest  margin  for 
commissions  and  profits.  Merchants  vriU 
tell  yoa  that  profits  now  consist  in  parings 
made  by  close  cutting :  a  little  here,  and  a 
little  there.  Therefore,  to  save  the  handling 
of  the  produee  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  once 
on  its  way  to  market,  is  profits. 

Hence,  all  that  produce  which  used  to  be 
shipped  from  New-Orleans  to  New-Tork, 
and  then  re-shipped  thence  for  European 
markets^  and  all  that  foreigp  merchandise 
which  need  to  be  imported  wto  New-York, 


and  sent  thence  to  New-Orleans,  is  begin- 
ning to  go  and  come  direct  to  New-Orleans, 
in  order  to  save  the  transhipment.  Many  of 
the  agencies  that  used  to  be  employed  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer,  have 
been  stricken  down  by  the  lightning ;  and 
the  tendency  of  steam  and  the  telegraph  is  to 
bring  ^  the  producer  and  consumer  more  and 
more  into  direct  intercourse. 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  may  point  to  the 
importing  houses  that  are  springing  up  in  the 
cities  of  the  valley.  In  St.  Louis,  for  exam- 
ple :  there,  the  wholesale  merchants  do  not, 
a»  formerly,  buy  of  the  Eastern  importer,  and, 
of  course,  pay  him  his  fees,  commissions  and 
profits ;  but  they  are  beginning  now  to  go 
direct  to  the  foreign  producer,  as  the  eastern 
importer  does,  and  order  direct ;  thus  saving 
the  expenses  of  an  agency,  or  the  part  of  one 
at  least. 

The  enterprise  of  Illinois  has  created 
another  mouth  to  the  Mississippi,  and  placed 
it  in  Lake  Michigan.  Much  of  the  produce 
which  formerly  touched  at  New-Orleans  on 
its  way  to  market,  now  goes  through  that 
canal ;  and  for  certain  articles,  its  influence 
is  felt  even  on  the  plantations  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana ;  for  some  articles,  even  from  there, 
are  turning  about  and  flowing  up  stream : 
sugar  is  one,  molasses  another. 

Before  this  canal  was  opened,  the  sugar  of 
Louisiana,  in  order  to  reach  the  consumer  in 
the  lake  country,  had  to  go  down  to  New- 
Orleans,  then  round  by  sea  to  New- York, 
then  up  to  the  lakes,  and  so  across  by  water, 
boxing  the  compass  to  get  to  Chicago.  Now 
that  canal  is  beginning  to  supply  that  whole 
region  of  country  with  sugar  and  molasses, 
which  it  attracts  up  the  Mississippi. 

Thi^  lessens  the  receipts  of  freight  at  New- 
Orleans  ;  but  if  benefits  both  producer  and 
consumer ;  and  it  is  not,  I  apprehend,  any 
part  of  the  objects  of  the  convention  to  inter- 
fere with  a  business  so  legitimate  and  proper 
as  this  is,  and  which  all  the  railways  in  the 
world  can  no  more  bring  back  than  they  can 
stop  up  that  canal.    It  is  the  object  of  the 
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convention  to  assist  the  sugar  and  the  mo- 
lasses to  get  to  Chicago  by  railway,  if  sugar 
and  molasses  shall  prefer  that,  to  water  car- 
riaffe. 

We  buy  Virginia  hams  here  in  Washing- 
ton now  that  are  cured  in  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  Wabash.  By  the  old  and  natural  roads 
to  market  that  could  not  be ;  the  route  Of  the 
ham  would  have  been  down  to  New-Orleans, 
thence  by  ship  to  New-YoriL,  and  thence  back 
by  a  packet  into  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and 
80  up  the  Potomac  to  Washington — a  two  or 
three  months'  voyage,  during  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  climates  through  it  must  have 
passed,  and  the  stowage  it  must  encounter. 
It  probably  would  have  come  to  life  again.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  have  been  alive  by  the  time 
it  reached  this  place. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  these  rail-roads, 
which  have  been  tapping  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, the  "  WtMi^f^Juiae''  of  Terre  Haute  can 
reach  here  in  a  week  by  paying  ^  cent  a  lb. 
They  come  up  the  Ohio,  instead  of  going 
down  ;  and  across  by  rail-road,  instead  of 
around  by  water. 

The  commercial  history  of  this  ham  is  that 
of  much  produce  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  Here,  therefore,  in  these  tap- 
ping railways,  is  to  be  found  another  of  the 
silent  causes  which  have  lessened  the  deli- 
veries of  produce  at  New-Orleans. 

To  add  to  the  deleterious  effects  upon  New- 
Orleans  of  this  tapping  of  the  Nlississippi 
River  at  the  other  end  of  its  valley,  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  are  the  bars  at  the  Balize, 
and  the  influence  which  the  depth  of  water 
there  exercises — the  baneful  influence  which 
the  bar  there  exercbes  upon  the  models  and 
the  sailing  qualities,  and,  in  fact,  upon  the 
whole  economy  of  the  ships  that  are  built  for 
the  New-Orleans  trade.  And  it  is  bad  for  the 
owners  to  be  compelled  to  build  ships  that 
will  not  answer .  equally  well  for  all  trades. 
The  best  carriers,  therefore,  cannot  come  to 
New-Orleans.  If  they  could,  New-Orleans 
would  soon  find  her  merchants  shipping  the 
produce  that  lines  the  levee  direct  to  its  fo- 
reign port  of  destination.  As  it  is,  the  in- 
ffenuity  of  ship-builders  has  contrived  models 
for  cotton  ships. 

These  are  inmiense  carriers,  and  can  take 
cotton  to  England  at  rates  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  ruinous  to 
owners. 

These  vessels  being  once  loaded  and  over 
the  bar  into  blue  water,  will  take  cotton  to 
Liverpool  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  will  to 
New-York  or  Boston.  The  voyage  is  short, 
and  perhaps  the  chances  for  a  return  cargo 
are  better  in  Liverpool ;  therefore,  they  go 
direct. 

In  these  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in 
this  view  of  them,  we  can  see  the  operation 
of  causes  which  tend  to  increase  the  foreign 
export  trade  on  one  hand,  and  to  decrease  it 


on  the  other.  Those  cotton  ships  are  not 
good  provision  and  assorted-cargo  carriers. 
The  clippers  are  for  that.  The  new  models 
beat  steauL  One  of  them  (the  Flying  Cloud) - 
has  been  known  to  sail  430  statute  miles  in 
one  day,  and  upwards  of  1,100  miles  in  three 
consecutive  days.  These  ships  cannot  come 
to  New-Orleans.  The  bar  will  not  adnut 
them  ;  and  one  of  them  can  go  to  California 
and  return  while  a  **  cotton  droger*'  is  get- 
ting around  Cape  Horn. 

Besides,  the  winds  are  such,  that  a  vessel, 
bound  from  New-Orleans  to  Brazil  or  Cali- 
fomia,  has  to  go  out  of  the  guH  into  the  gulf 
stream,  and  then  steer  northwardly,  till  she 
reaches  the  parallel  of  35«  or  40<>,  so  that  it 
is  not  greatly  out  of  her  way  to  toufih  at  New- 
York.  Hence,  most  of  the  traile  with  Cali- 
fornia in  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is 
carried  on  by  the  way  of  New-York,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippL 

In  all  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found 
lamps  for  our  feet,  and  lights  for  our  eyes,  as 
we  attempt  to  devise  the  ways  by  which  en- 
terprise and  energy  may  restore  to  New-Or- 
leans all  the  advantages  which  their  absence 
from  her  high  places  oas  suffered  to  be  taken 
away  from  her,  or  to  be  withheld,  because 
never  enjoyed. 

The  objects  of  the  convention,  as  set  jfortli 
in  the  committee's  circular  of  November  4th, 
1851, ''  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  about 
a  concentration  and  unity  of  effort  in  dl  these 
states,  in  the  extension  of  their  rail-road 
systems,  and  in  bringing  into  more  active 
connection  their  population  and  their  in- 
dustry." 

But  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  the  ccmmiit- 
tee  that  I  should  confine  my  attention  to  "  the 
extension  of  southern  and  western  commerce, 
the  home  and  foreign  trade,  iScc."  There- 
fore, being  invited  out  to  sea,  I  shall  let  the 
rail-roads,  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  the 
convention  to  encourage,  alone.  I  take  my 
departure  from  the  premises  above  stated, 
and  treat  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  &c.,  by  sea. 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  business  of 
New-Orleans  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  telegraph  and  rail- 
road, and  to  the  improvements  in  steam, 
ship-building,  and  navigation.  This  is  the 
root  of  the  matter.  What,  then,  are  the 
steps  which  the  South  and  West  ought  to 
take — what  are  the  measures  which  they 
ought  to  adopt,  in  order  to  insure  to  them 
that  degree  of  commercial  wealth  and  pros- 
peri^,  which  their  resources  and  their  geo- 
graphical position  entitle  them  to  expect  1 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  under 
several  heads,^  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
these : 

1st — ^A  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  New- 
Orleans,  touching  fees  of  various  kinds,  to 
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vfaieh  tlia  piodooe  that  cornea  thare  shaU  be 
flobjeeted. 

Shi— Embankments,  to  c<mfine  the  Misais- 
•qipi  River  in  ita  diannel. 

3d-— To  deepen  the  water  on  one  of  the 
ban  in  the  paaaes  of  the  river. 

4Ui — ^The  eatabliafament  of  linea  of  aea- 
iteamera. 

dth — ^Attention  to  the  mineral  reaonroea 
flf  oar  region  ef  oountrf,  and  a  free  uae 
of  ita  maan&fitaring  fiwihtiea. 

6th**The  opeDiog  of  oottimereial  hig bwajf 
■eroea  the  lathmoa. 

7th— The  ealabliahttent,  in  the  MiMiaaippi 
faftejTf  of •«  navj  yard,  depot,  and  workabops, 
which  in  war  abell  have  streogtb,  oapacity, 
and  reaonroea  enoagh  to  give  ua  command  of 
the  Galf  of  Mexico^  and  control  of  the  com- 
meree  pasaing  tbroo^h  it. 

8th — ^Tbe  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
Biver,  and  the  bniidin^  op  there  of  thdee  basi- 
neaa  relatiooa  and  fnendlj  tiea»  which  bold 
aationa  together  in  the  bonda  of  peace  and 
ftiendahip. 
Tbeae  are  the  meaaorea— the  meana  are 


ample :  the;|r  conaiat  in  a  firm  reliance  npon 
oar  own  abilitiefl,  with  a  determination  to 
perform  oor  part  in  the  matter,  and  to  require 
Uie  govemmmit  to  do  ita  part  aa  wdl. 

Sach  are  the  qoeationB  which  I  propose  to 
eooaider,  except  in  fo  for  aa  the  propmed 
nil-roada  may  be  invoWed  in  tbo  eaae.  That, 
aa  already  remarked,  I  leave  to  wiaer  heads. 

If  the  people  of  the  Soath  and  West  will 
be  bat  tme  to  themselvea^if  they  will  pat 
Ibeirahoaldera  to  the  ^heel,  and,  aaone  man, 
appear,  in  the  penona  of  their  repreaentativea 
here,  in  the  halls  of  Con^peas,  and  indst  npon 
hxr,  even-banded  joatice  m  the  appropriations 
fcr  pabHc  worka,  that  coarse  ot  legislation 
wiU  folk>w,  which  long  ago  oaght  to  have 
been  adopted  with  re^rd  to  the  MiMias^pi 
River,  and  kindred  sa^ects. 

I  do  not  present  these  BMasares,  or  any  of 
tfaem,  aa  sabatitatea  or  rivals  to  the  proposed 
^item  of  railwaya ;  nor  do  I  bold  them  ap  as 
aeasorea  which  will,  oaght,  or  shmild  divert 
•tteotioa  from  the  railways.  There  will  be 
abOity  enoagh  in  the  Oonvention  to  treat  all 
trf*  these  measarea,  and  to  i^resent  each  one  to 
tiie  pnblic  in  its  troe  beanngs  npon  the  con^ 
BOn  weal  f  and  there  is  energy  with  enter- 
prise enoagh  in  that  region  to  carry  them  all 
OB  together. 

IL  The  drowned  lands  in  the  Miasissippi 
valley  have  been  ceded  to  the  sUtee  in  which 
diey  lie,  npon  condition  that  those  states,  in 
teelaiaiing  them,  will  confine  the  ri'ier  within 
itobanka.  ■  i%  . 

The  reclamation  of  these  lands  wvdid  im- 
^  prove  the  climate  of  a  vast  region  of  conntry, 
lad  make  it  mach  more  salobrioas ;  it  wonld 
add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  those  states  by 
nring  vame  to  the  lands,  and  greatly  increase 
toeir  commercial  resoarces  by  bnngiog  im- 
Benae  regions  of  theee  vacant  lands  imder 
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caitivatioo ;  and  it  woald  also  vastly  improye 
the  oavi^tion  of  the  river. 

An  object  of  so  mach  importance  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  so  many  people,  m 
so  many  sutes,  is  certainly  worth  looking 
after;  and  the  work,  when  done,  should  be 
done  in  the  most  thorough  anJ  efiective 
manner. 

Therefore  let  us  pray  Congress  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  engineer  who  shall  plan  the 
work;  and  for  the  enactment  of  a  statute  re- 
quiring the  states  to  have  the  work  done 
acoordwgto  that  plan. 

This  work  is  to  last  (or  all  time.  Soppoae, 
therefore,  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  one  of  the  states  above  Louisiana  should 
be  unfortunate  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan ;  that 
after  having  let  the  work,  accepted  it,  and 
parted  with  the  lands,  experience  should 
prove  the  plan  to  be  bad  or  the  work  to  be 
useless.  Louisiana  then  is  overflowed  in  spite 
of  herself;  and  her  works,  which  we  will 
suppose  were  really  sufficient,  are  thus  in 
danffer  of  being  rendered  of  no  avail. 

The  pptwpenty  of  the  valley  is  to  be  great- 
ly afiected  hj  this  work  of  embankment, 
drainage,  and  r^unatioa;  and.  therefore, 
the  best  talents  that  the  country  affords  shooM 
be  employed  to  direct  it. 

III.  More  than  fonrteen  feet  water  cannot 
now  be  counted  upon  in  crossing  any  of  the 
bare  at  the  Belize.  Vessels  drawing  sixteen 
fiset  are  sometimes  dragged  over  them  thnragh 
the  mud. 

As  for  the  ability  of  New-Orleans,  or  the 
people  who  send  their  4Mroduce  there  on  its 
way  to  market,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  im- 
provement in  ship-building,  as  long  as  the 
passes  of  the  river  are  obstructed  by  bars,  it 
IS  out  of  the  qne^tk>n.    The  sailing  qualitiea 
of  ships  are  according  to  their  models;  their 
models  are  regulated  by  their  draught ;  and 
their  draught  is  controlled  by  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar.    Therefore,  the  people  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  West,  the  men  whose 
labors  and  wnose  enterprise  have  put  the 
heart  of  the  country  where  it  is,  and  who 
supply  all  those  great  staples  out  of  which  the 
business  of  commerce  raises  revenue  for  the 
government—- therefore,  I  say,  .those  people 
must  be  do6med  to  second  and  third  rate  ships 
to  do   business  for  them  upon  the   great 
waters,  b^eause  that  government  will  not  do 
iU  duty.  *  Had  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  been  true  to  themselves,  no  represent- 
ative of  theirs  would  have  ever  been  foimd 
recording  his  vote  more  than  ouipe  aeainst  an 
appropriation  for  keepins  the  mouth  of  that 
n  vex  .free  and  open  for  uiipa  of  the  largest 
class. 

A  jqar  ^r^pro  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the 
NavywaaikincT  enoagh  to  yield  to  my  solici- 
tatieiJI^and  t»  ftieft  %  aeries  of  observationa 
to  be  conducted  npon  the  habits  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  Biver,  at  Memphis.  This  series  com- 
menced 1st  March,  1850,  and  was  continoed 
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daily  for  a  year,  by  Robert  A.  Man*,  Paaned 
Mid.  U.  S.  Navy;  a  most  intelligent  officer, 
and  a  patient  and  indefatigable  obsenrer. 

His  attention  was  directed,  among  other 
things,  to  the  volnme  of  water,  as  well  as  the 
qnanttty  of  sediment,  borne  down  the  river 
by  Memphis. 

His  observations  were  most  carefolly  made. 
According  to  them,  and  upon  the  sapposition 
that  the  year  gave  a  fair  average,  there  go  by 
Memphis  dailj,  471,550  cnbic  yards  of  sand 
and  mud,  or  silt,  as  it  is  called. 

Because  the  river  runs  faster  at  Memphis 
than  it  does  at  and  below  New-Orleans,  and 
because,  as  the  current  slackens,  the  silt  is 
precipitated,  we  are,  I  presume,  correct  in 
the  inference,  that  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  are  more  heavily  laden  with  silt 
as  they  pass  Memphis,  than  they  are  when 
they  reach  the  Balize. 

Now  we  know  very  well,  and  we  derive 
the  knowledge  from  many  years  of  observa- 
tion, that  the  Mississippi  River  does  not  raise 
its  bottom,  below  New-Orleans,  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  a  year,  if  at  the  rate 
of  an  inch* 

To  cross  the  bar  at  either  of  the  passes,  a 
Tesscl  has  only  to  sail  a  few  hundrcKl  yards. 
Suppose  the  bar  were  to  rise  up  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  feet,  instead  of  a  few  inches  in  the 
year;  the  channel-way  across  the  bar  for 
ships  need  not  be  more  than  300  or  400  feet 
wiae ;  and  how  much  dredging  would  it  take 
to  excavate  Annually  a  Uyer  of  mud  one  or 
two  feet  deep,  from  a  channel- way  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  by  300  or  400  feet  wide? 

This  is  the  matter  about  which  the  govem- 
,]nent  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  been  hav- 
ing examinations  made.  Examinations  will 
never  satisfy.  Let  us  make  the  experiment.* 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  deepening  one  or  more  of  the  bars 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  dredg- 
ing, of  keeping  anj  required  depth  of  water 
there.  A  jale  might  now  and  then  interfere 
with  it.  But  it  is  a  case  in  which  experi- 
ment, and  experiment  alone,  can  properly 
decide.  It  is  worth  the  trial.  I  hope,  tnere- 
(ore,  that  the  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and 
the  people  whom  they  represeot,  will  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  not  rest  till  Congress 
causes  the  experiment  of  deepening  one  of 
the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
made.  This  is  no  New-Odeans  question :  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  valley,  nor  to  the  people 
of  the  South  and  West.  It  is  a  great  national 
concern.  The  people  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Tennessee,  of  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Tex- 
as, are  as  much  interested  !n  this  matter  as 
are  those  of  Louisiana.  .     • 

IV.  Steamships  are  the  raflvcayi  U  the 
sea.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  thero  ba  fine  ^vigable 


♦  Sec  an  article  upon  this  subject,  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  "  Western  ReTiew,"  pubUshed  at  St. 
LoQla. 


streams  and  good  turnpike  ndb  leadmg  into 
a  city,  it  is  found,  by  ample  experience,  that 
a  few  rail-roads,  well  placed  and  brought 
into  the  same  city,  will  vastly  mcreaae  ita 
business,  and,  hence,  ita  prosperity. 

What  is  singular  about  toese  railways  hf 
^at  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  tompikea 
nor  the  river  trade.  They  create  a  boaiiiew 
of  their  own. 

So  it  is  with  lines  of  sleamshipa.  They  do 
not  interfere  with  the  coasters  and  the  sttU- 
ing  packets,  which  answer  to  the  turnpike  aod 
river  craf^  of  the  interior.  But  they  alao 
create  a  business  of  their  own.  Look  what 
the  Buropean  steamers  have  done  for  New- 
York  ana  Boston.  So  fiur  from  interfering 
with  the  business  under  canvas,  from  thoae 
cities,  they  have  stimulated  it,  and  made  it 
more  active.  Ever  sinoe  steamers  began  to 
ply  between  New- York  and  Liverpool,  the 
New-York  packet  ships  have  been  increasing 
both  in  nimiber  and  size.  And  it  is  as  idle 
for  ns  of  the  South  and  West  to  repose  npoa 
the  ffreat  commercial  advantages  which  nn- 
ture  has  vouchsafed  to  New-Oneans,  or  that 
region  of  country,  by  reason  of  her  own  geo- 
graphical position,  and  the  ^eographioal 
position  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— it  is  as  idle,  I 
say,  for  the  people  to  rest  quiet,  and  expect 
the  proper  lines  of  steamers  to  come  to  them, 
as  it  has  been  for  them  to  rest  quiet  upon  the 
advantages  which  the  Mississippi  River  gave 
them,  while  around  them  was  enterprise  and 
activi^r.  Other  cities  and  sections  tapped 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  seat  rail-roada 
there  for  their  own  benefit  and  advantage. 
They  may  also,  from  the  same  motives,  send 
their  steamships  to  ply  about  New-Orleans. 
The  people  of  New-Orleans  have  waked  np 
to  the  reality  of  their  position  in  one  of  thoae 
respects.  The  watchful  are  never  caught 
asleep  twice ;  and  it  is  time  they  were  begin- 
ning to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  other. 

Vl.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  commercial 
thoroughfare  across  the  Isthmua,  which  will 
uuload,  handle,  and  transport  the  breadstuflEi 
with  the  other  heavy  produce  of  the  Missie- 
sippi  valley,  across  the  Isthmus,  and  pot  it 
on  board  ships  in  the  Pacific  for  less  than  it 
costs  to  get  it  as  fiir  as  Cape  Horn,  on  the 
way,  that  moment  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
raised  to  the  summit  level  of  this  world's 
commerce. 

All  nations  will  then  be  down  hill  from  the 
Gulf;  and  the  people  who  inhabit  the  great 
valley  of  the  West,  and  who  pass  iu  prodnoe 
down  through  the  Mississippi  River  into  the 
Gulf,  and  deliver  it  there  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  er  the  currents  of  the  sea,  may  then 
take  their  choice,  and  go  with  it  by  down- 
stream or  fair^wind  navigation,  to  any  market 
place  upon  the  seashore  in  the  wide  world.- 

Tben,  New-Orleans,  instead  of  New-York, 
should  glut  the  marketsof  California  and  Pent 
with  breadstuff's,  cncuyos  and  merchandise. 

Then,  the  vallev  of  the  West,  instead  of  the 
coal  nunes  of  Bngland  and  the  mines  of  Penn- 
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lylTaiiiB,  sboald  sapply  the  rutt  demands 
whidi  the  PaciSc  Ocean  baa,  am)  the  Tar 
fpeaier  whicii  it  will  have,  for  cdlT  It  will 
gtfe  Ne w-Orleana  tbe  command  of  a  better 
ooffee  market  than  any  she  now  has ;  and  she 
oan  tken  eeod  coffee,  along  with  Louisiana  su- 
gar, np  to  that  other  mooth  of  tbe  Mississippi 
wfaicb  Illinois  enterprise  has  discoveted  m 
Lake  Michigan. 

Tberefore,  let  tbe  people  of  the  South  and 
West  lake  lime  by  tbe  forelock,  and  wake  up 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  other  parts,  to 
tfieir  daty,  in  that  great  maunfacturing  and 
mining  region  which  natare  has  fitted  tbem 
to  be. 

The  people  of  Sontb  America  and  Califor- 
nia, and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  will  depend 
OQ  tbem  for  merchandise ;  for  the  ports  and 
ontlets  to  market  of  tbe  western  people ;  and 
aoatbem  states  will  then  be  tbe  balf-way 
boose  on  the  great  market-ways.  Bngland 
and  Bnrope,  to  reach  the  '*  grand  ocean/*  as 
ihe  French  navigators  style  the  Pacific,  will 
bare  to  pass  by  onr  rery  doors  as  they  go, 
and  come  within  call  as  they  return. 

A.  magnificent  future  is  that  wbicb  com- 
merce, by  tbe  laws  of  trade,  and  tbe  decrees 
of  natare,  holds  in  store  for  tbe  people  of  the 
Soutb  and  West.  If  we  will  only  do  onr 
part,  the  prize  is  won,  and  tbe  wealth  and 
tbe  power  are  ours  also. 

TII.  Should  there  over  be.  and  doubtless 
there  will  be,  several  such  lughways  across 
tbe  Isthmus ;  and  sboald  war  ever  again  occur 
uaong  maritime  nations,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  belligerents,  be  tbe^  who  they  may. 
will  look  on  and  see  os  qmetly  enjoying  all 
tiie  advantages  of  these  thoroughfares,  and 
becoming  thereby  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  aU  tbe  nations  in  the  world  f  No, 
■ever. 

Moreover,  we  are  bound  by  that  golden 
oord  which  never  has,  and — as  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  tbe  people  from  my  part  of  tbe 
oouotry,  whom  I  now  address — which  never 
can  be  tarnished  or  weakened — by  the  faith 
of  this  great  nation,  are  we  bound  to  main- 
tain tbe  neutrality  of  those  highways. 

That  we  may  do  this — ^mat  we  may  be 
tme  to  ourselves,  and  secure  in  tbe  posses- 
aioD  of  that  great  edifice  of  commerce,  of 
wealth,  grandeur  and  power,  tbe  keystone  of 
wbicb  you  have  assembled  to  put  in,  tbe 
naval  supremacy  and  command  of  tbe  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  a  mare  dautum,  and  an  American 
tea,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  will  never  do  to 
let  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  power,  com- 
mand that  sheet  of  water  vritb  her  ships  of 
war. 

To  whom  shall  its  defences  be  entrusted, 
but  to  us  of  tbe  Soutb  and  West,  who  have 
so  much  at  stake  there  1  It  is  well  known 
that  we  will  fight  bard  for  our  cotton  bags. 

Hierefore,  fortify  the  Tortugas,  and  build 
up  the  navy-yard  at  Memphis.  The  South 
•ad  tbe  West  have  been  thimble-rigged  out 


of  that  navy-  yard.  Tbe  law  made  it  a  naval 
depot,  or  dockyard.  It  has  been  converted 
into  a  rope-waik,  and  thereby  it  has  become  a 
by- word  and  a  reproach,  if  not  an  eyesore  to 
its  friends. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  have  recently  had 
occasion  officially  to  say  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject; 

"  Tbe  enterprise  of  American  citizens  is 
about  to  open  one  or  more  commercial  high- 
ways across  tbe  Isthmus.  The  access  to 
them  lies  through  American  waters.  They 
will  be  tbe  channels  of  conununication  be- 
tween tbe  distant  shores  of  the  nation — its 
great  biffhways  firom  one  part  of  tbe  Union 
to  the  other. 

"  The  faith  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged, 
touching  tbe  neutrality  of  some  of  these  com- 
munications. Tke  country  will  expect  its 
navy  to  keep  them  open  in  war,  and  to  pre- 
serve unsulhed  tbe  national  faith. 

"  The  way  to  these  tborougb&res,  and  tbe 
road  to  market  from  tbe  Mississippi  valley, 
run  side  by  side  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexioa 

"  No  system  of  measures  for  providinff  for 
tbe  conunon  defence  can  be  considered  either 
complete  or  efiective,  unless  it  secure  the 
command  to  us  of  this  mare  clausum.  Its 
commercial  importance,  already  great,  wiU, 
in  a  few  years  more,  be  paramount 

**  Alr^dy  the  natural  outlet  for  millions, 
it  is  destined  to  surpass  all  other  arms  of  the 
sea  for  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  and  its  na- 
tional importance. 

*'  The  currents  and  winds  at  sea  are  sueh 
as  to  unite,  in  tbe  Florida  Pass,  the  commer- 
cial mouth  of  tbe  Amazon  with  that  of  the 
Mississippi 

"Tbe  market^way  across  tbe  seas,  firom 
tbe  valley  of  tbe  Amazon,  tbe  Orinoco,  tbe 
Magdalona,  the  Atrato,  the  Coatzacoalcos, 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Mississippi,  passes 
through  or  upon  the  borders  of  this  sea. 

"  Tne  works  are  projected  which  will  turn 
in  that  direction  tbe  commerce  of  tbe  East ; 
and  all  tbe  ships  engaged  in  it,  whether 
from  Europe  or  Amenca,  will  sail  through 
tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  pass- 
ing by  our  doors  both  coming  and  going. 

*«  Through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carib- 
bean Sea,  tbe  country  requires  safe  conduct 
in  war  for  its  mails,  its  citizens,  and  their 
merchandise,  as  they  pass  to  and  firo  firom 
one  part  of  Uie  Union  to  tbe  other. 

**  The  natural  outlet  to  a  system  of  river 
basins,  that  include  within  meir  broad  di- 
mensions 70  degrees  of  latitude— tbe  most 
fertile  lands  in  either  hemispheres,  and  an 
area  of  tbem  exceeding  in  extent  tbe  whole 
continent  of  Europe — this  arm  of  the  ocean 
that  is  spread  out  before  our  southern 
doors,  occupies  that  position  upon  which  the 
business  of  commerce  is  to  reach  its  summit 
level. 

"  Here  is  to  be  tbe  scene  of  contest  ba- 
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tween  maritime  nations  in  war.  Here  are 
Uie  gateways  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  power 
will  hold  the  keys  thereof  that  has  the  naval 
•apremacy  in  the  GiAf  of  Mexico. 

"  The  great  sea-fights  of  this  country  are 
]nK>hably  to  take  place  here." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  nature  has 
placed  the  means,  and  our  free  institutions, 
the  men  for  defending  that  gulf  and  the 
interests  connected  therewith.  Unless  we 
avail  ourselves  of  these  resources,  it  will 
be  difficult  and  expensive  to  command  it  in 
war. 

Therefore,  in  providing  a  system  of  na- 
tional defences  for  our  interests  in  that 
rirter,  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  complete 
navy-yard  at  Memphis,  and  make  of  it 
an  estabhshment  worthy  of  its  objects,  and 
capable  of  giving  force  and  effect,  in  time  of 
war,  to  the  immense  naval  resources,  power 
and  strength  of  the  great  valley  of  the  West. 
To  Memphis,  Pensacola,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  ought  to 
be  mainly  entrusted  the  defences  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

It  has  been  said,  *^  It  is  too  expensive  to 
build  a  navy-yard  at  Memphis  ;  piles  will  have 
to  be  driven  at  the  edge  of  the  river  ;**  yet  it 
Is  not  too  expensive  to  drive  them  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  at  New- York,  and  build  there 
a  dock,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
his  last  annual  report,  tells  the  country  has 
cost  S2, 146,265. 

I  do  not  comprehend  the  loffic  which 
makes  it  too  expensive  to  provide  for  the 
common  defences  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
most  vital  part  in  our  whole  system,  when  it 
has  been  by  no  means  too  expensive  to  pro- 
vide defences  for  the  Atlantic.  Provide  as 
effectually,  or  as  ineffectually,  we  care  not 
which,  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Gulf 
as  for  that  of  the  Atlantic.  All  we  want  is 
justice,  even-handed,  impartial  justice. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  just  presented  to  Congress,  on  the 
subject  of  fortifications,  the  amount  expend- 
ed upon  the  army  and  navy,  exclusive  of 
dock-yards,  in  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fence since  1816,  has  amounted  to  upwards - 
of  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  How 
much  of  this  has  been  expended  upon  gulf 
defences,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
whom  I  address !  Precious  little.  We  all 
know  the  Atlantic  states  have  enjoyed  a  dou- 
ble benefit :  first,  of  having  the  works  in  them; 
-and  secondly,  of  drawing  the  money  for  them 
from  the  South  and  "West,  and  spending  it 
in  the  North  and  East. 

To  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther a  proper  naval  establishment  at  Mem- 
phis wul  cost  one  or  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  found  it.  Let  us  have  it,  I  say,  if  it 
be  necessary.  If  the  country  want  it,  and  if 
great  interests  of  state  demand  it,  shall  a 
naticm  like  this  expose  itself  to  injiuy  and 


iiftsuH  because  it  cannot  afford  to  sup|dy  thd 
necessSiiypeans  of  defence  to  any  part  of  iti 
Let  us  have 'an  establishment  there  worthy 
of  its  object  and  of  the  people  whose  pur- 
poses it  is  to  subserve.  It  should  be  the 
pride  and  the  boast  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
valley.  In  times  of  peace  it  would  stand  you 
in  the  place  of  a  great  university  for  teaching 
the  higher  branches  of  many  of  the  mechanic 
arts  to  your  young  men. 

The  workshops  connected  with  such  to 
establishment  would  be  filled  with  appren- 
tices whom  the  government  pays  while 
they  are  learning  their  trade. 

These  workshops  would  draw  to  your 
section  of  country  many  of  the  most  skilful 
mechanics.  They  would  stimulate  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  that  region,  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  its  mineral  resources. 
These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which 
such  establishments  cany  along  with  them 
in  peace,  and  make  their  presence  so  greatly 
to  be  desired  along  the  Atlantic  borders. 

You  have  assembled  to  plan  foundations 
for  your  future  commerce;  to  provide  the 
means  for  defending  that  commerce,  appeazs 
to  me  to  be  intimately  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  your  deliberations. 
Hence  the  reason  for  calling  your  attention 
to  a  suitable  naval  eatablisnment  at  Mem- 
phis. 

VIII.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
is  the  greatest  commercial  boon  that  the 
people  of  the  South  and  West — indeed,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  crave. 
That  river4)asin  is  but  a  continuation  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Mississippi  takes 
its  rise  near  the  parallel  of  60®  north  latitude, 
where  the  climates  are  suited  to  the  growth 
of  barley,  wheat,  and  the  hardy  cereal  grains. 
The  river  runs  south,  crossing  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  changing  with  evenr  mile  its 
climate,  and  the  character  or  quality  of  the 
great  agricultural  staples  which  are  produced 
on  its  banks. 

Having  left  behind  it  the  regions  for  pel- 
tries, wheat  and  com ;  for  hemp  and  tobac- 
co ;  for  pulse,  apples,  whiskey,  oil  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  having  crossed  the  pastoral  lands 
for  ho^s,  horses  and  cattle,  it  reaches,  near 
the  latitude  of  30®,  the  northern  verge  of  the 
sugar  cane. 

Thence  expanding  out  into  the  gulf,  with 
all  these  staples  upon  its  bosom,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  produce  of  other  climes  and 
latitudes,  it  passes  on  to  Key  West  and  Uie 
Tortugas;  and  there  at  that  commerdal 
gateway  to  the  ocean,  which  opens  out  upon 
5ie  Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  delivers  up  to  the 
winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  for  the  distant 
markets,  the  fruits  of  its  teeming  soil  and 
multitudinous  climes. 

Then  comes  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Amazon ;  taking  up  the  a^culturaf  produce 
and  staples  which  the  Mississippi  had  just 
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mehed,  and  pasbiag  the  Tariety  beyond  the 
equator,  it  incieases,  and  far  down  into  the 
otoer  hemisphere  diversifies  the  wonderful 
assortment^  until  sugar  and  coffee,  rice  and 
isdi^  drugs  and  spices,  cocoa  and  cotton, 
cochineal  aad  tobacco,  India  rubber,  dye- 
woods,  peltries,  flax  and  wool,  gums,  various 
omamental  woods,  mines  of  silver,  ^Id  and 
precious  stones,  of  new  varieties,  kinds  imd 
virtnee^  have  been  reached,  and  added  to  the 
list  of  countless  treasures,  boundless  com- 
mercial capacities,  and  dazzUng  resources,  of 
ti^eee  two  magnificent  water-sheds. 

Save  and  except  tea,  which  i»  the  only  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  that  u  gathered  from  the 
field,  the  forest  or  the  mine,  that  is  not  to  be 
fimnd  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  river 
basins,  everything  that  is  grown  or  cultivated 
upon  the  6bce  of  the  earth  is  to  be  found  in 
equal,  if  not  in  greater  perfection  and  abun- 
dance, in  one  or  the  other  of  these  valleys, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  rear  of  New-Orleans 
— the  other,  in  its  front  It  is  for  this 
convention  to  say  whether  these  two  rivers 
d^all  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  coomieree  or 
not. 

The  Amazon,  with  its  tributaries,  is  said 
to  afford  an  inlitnd  navigation,  up  and  down, 
of  not  less  than  70,000  miles.    The  country 


drained  by  that  river,  and  wafer  tMizsei  oon* 
nected  with  it,  is  more  than  half  as  large  a« 
Europe,  and  it  is  thought  to  ccmtain  neariy 
as  much  arable  land  within  it  as  is  to  be 
found  on  that  continent.  It  has  resources 
enough  to  maintain  a  population  of  hundreds 
of  nmlions  of  souls. 

The  navigation  on  that  river  is  at  present 
such,  that  the  people  of  the  upper  country 
can  make  but  one  trip  in  the  year.  They 
have  there,  in  their  delightful  climate  of  an 
everlasmg  spring,  the  calm  season  and  the 
trade-wind  season.  The  trade-winds  blow 
up  the  river.  In  the  cabn  season,  the  na- 
tives, in  their  rude  bungaloes,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  drift  down 
with  the  current.  Arrived  with  their  stuffat 
Para,  they  sell  ahnost  for  doUars  what  tfaey 
got  for  cents  at  the  place  of  production. 

Having  completed  the  busioess  of  the  sea- 
son, they  wait  for  the  S.  £.  trade-winds  to 
set  in ;  with  them  they  return,  and  complete 
the  business  and  the  trading  for  the  year. 

To  afford  the  Oonvention  an  .idea  of  the 
business  carried  on,  by  sea,  with  Pbra,  I 

Cte  returns  of  exports  for  the  year  ending 
.  dlst,  1850,  which  Mr.  Norris,  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  for  that  port,  has  had  the  kind^ 
ness  to  furnish  me : 


xxpoBTs  raoK  the  post  of  paea  foe  ths  tbjls  sodinq  dzc  31, 1850. 
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This  is  a  growing  business. 

A  fiiend  who  has  crossed  the  Andes,  and 
is  now  on  his  way  home,  down  the  Amazon, 
inlbrms  me  that  parts  of  the  Puna  country, 
ef  Peru  and  Bolivia,  aad  in  which  the  wa- 
ten  of  the  Amazon  take  their  rise,  are 
already  over-populated ;  that  portions  of  the 
Amazonian  water-shed,  over  which  he  had 
passed,  are  *'  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  all 
that  is  wanted  is  a  close  market  (which  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  would  give) 
to  induce  the  shepherds  to  raise  millions." 
No  other  part  of  the  world  grows  wool  like 
this.     It  is  peculiar. 

He  reports  fine  sugar  and  coffee  planta- 
lioiis  there,  with  cotton  growing  wild ;  also, 
there  are  cinnamon  groves,  and  forests  of  the 
tree  from  which  •tlM  Peruvian  bark,  which 
affisfds  quinine  uid  physic  to  the  world,  is 
taken ;  and  being  put  on  the  back  of  these 
■beep  and  asaes,  is  transported  from  the 


head  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon,  600 
miles,  among  the  clouds  and  snow-capped 
mountain-ranges,  to  the  Piacific. 

It  now  goes  west,  and  when  it  arrives  at 
the  seaport  town  of  Arica,  it  is  worth  an- 
nually, half  a  million.  With  the  right  to 
send  an  American  steamboat  up  the  Amazon, 
all  this  stuff  would  come  east  and  flow  dovm 
that  river. 

With  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon, 
a  steamer  miffht  load  at  St  Louis  with  the 
produoe  of  those  high  latitudes,  and  de- 
liver its  cargo  right  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes» 
where  the  Amazon  leaps  down  from  the 
mountain  into  the  plains  below.  With  a 
portage  easy  to  overcome  by  the  hand  of 
improvement,  she  could  then  ascend  the 
steppes  of  the  Andes,  travel  several  hundred 
miles  farther  up,  and  deliver  her  cargo  with- 
in hail  of  Cuzco  and  the  mines  of  Pflm. 

The  free  navigation  of  that  river  is  in- 
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doded,  I  conceive  among  the  snbjecU,  with 
legaid  to  which  the  committee  has  invited 
me  to  expresf  my  Tiewa  to  the  Convention ; 
and  I  hope  the  Convention  will  deem  it  not 
unworthy  of  their  careful  consideration. 

Considering  the  softness  of  its  climates, 
the  fertility  of  its  soils,  and  the  lavish  hand 
with  which  nature  stands  ready  to  fill  for  the 
husbandman  the  horn  of  plenty  there ;  and 
when  man  is  thus  surrounded,  considering 
that  his  industrial  energies  are  for  the  most 
part  addressed  to  the  tillage  of  the  earth ; 
and  considering,  moreover,  the  character  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  that  valley  of  the 
South,  and  the  character  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  this  of  the  North;  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact— and  it  is  a  physical  &ct— that 
ihB  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  but  a  commer- 
cial appendage  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that 
it  rests  with  us  and  the  course  of  policy 
which  we  may  pursue,  whether  this^ysi- 
cai  fact  shall  be  converted  into  a  practical 
one  ;  and  whether  the  South  will  suffer  the 
geographical  advantages  of  its  position  with 
regard  to  that  region  to  go  by  default,  as  it 
hu  similar  advantages  in  other  cases. 

Attention  to  this  subject  cannot  be  given 
too  soon,  or  too  earnestly. 

Its  importance  is  great.  Lemons  of  ben- 
I  efits  and  advantages  are  to  flow  from  it ; 
many  of  them  are  palpable  and  obvious; 
some  are  dim  in  the  mists  of  the  future ;  but 
all  of  them  are  certain.  In  short,  as  a  com- 
mercial matter,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amazon  is  the  question  of  the  age.  As 
time  and  use  shaU  develop  its  bearings,  our 
children  will  weigh  the  effects  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  of  the  free  navi- 
ffation  of  the  Amazon  with  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  They  will  place  them  in  the 
balance  together  to  contrast  and  compare 
them;  and  on  considering  the  effects  of 
each,  they  will  dispute  and  wrangle  as  to 
which  of  the  two  has  proved  the  greater 
Messing  to  their  country. 

I  inclose^  herewith,  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  Commercial  Conventions — Direct  Trade, 
dta,"  in  which  the  subject  of  steam  com- 
munications with  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
bat  no  further^  is  treated.* 

The  question  which  I  propose  for  the  es- 
peml  Gonsideratitm  of  the  Covention,  relates 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  itself — 
to  the  right  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  send  their  steamboats  to  that  river, 
to  ply  up  and  down  it,  as  they  do  upon  the 
waters  of  their  own  Mississippi,  and  to  buy, 
sell)  and  get  gain  on  the  banks  thereof. 

Commerce,  so  far  as  climate  and  soil  are 
eoncemed  in  ministering  to  its  wants  and  in 
imparting  health  and  activity  to  its  influ- 
ences, is  based  upon  sa  exchange  of  the 


*  This  paper  Is  published  tit  preceding  pages  of 
tUsvolome^ 


produce  of  one  latitude  for  the  pro^nee  of 
another,  and  for  this  simple  reason :  that  die 
planter  who  grows  sugar  in  Louisiana,  doe* 
not  wish  to  exchange  it  for  Brazil  or  any 
other  sugar.  He  may  exchange  it  for  Brazil 
coffee,  or  for  Brazil  anything  else  that  is  noi 
sugar. 

For  this  reason,  Europe,  for  hundreds  of 
years  past,  has  been  struffgUng  for  the  com- 
merce '*  of  the  East  ;'*  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son, than  that  latitudes  and  climates,  and 
consequently  wants  and  produce,  that  are 
not  to  be  found  or  satisfied  in  Europe, 
abound  in  *'  the  East." 

In  a  commercial  sense,  the  valleys  that  are 
drained  by  the  **  father  of  waters,"  and  the 
**  king  of  rivers,"  as  the  Amazon  is  called, 
are  complements  of  each  other.  What  one 
lacks,  the  other  supplies.  Together,  they  fmr- 
nish  all  those  products  and  staples  which 
complete  the  list  of  articles  in  tne  circle  of 
commerce. 

The  right  of  oer  people  to  go  with  their 
Mississippi  steamers  into  the  Amazon,  will, 
when  exercised,  draw  emigrants  to  that  val- 
ley, who,  being  there,  will  become  our  cus- 
tomers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  proper  impulse  is 
given  to  their  commerce  and  their  industrial 
pursuits,  we  shall  find  there'  at  our  doors, 
instead  of  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  all  the  productions  of  '*the  East." 
In  short,  "  the  East,"  in  one  sense,  will  be 
brought  within  eight  or  ten  days*  sail  of 
New-Orleans,  inst^  of  being  removed  to 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  months  off,  as  it 
now  is. 

Several  nations,  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  Brazil,  are  the  owners  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  navigable  tributaries 

Brazil  is  the  principal  owner.  All  the 
lower  Amazon  is  hers ;  and  she  has  given 
none  of  the  upper  countries  as  yet  the  right 
of  way  through  it  to  and  from  the  sea. 

The  question  then  is,  do  the  people  who 
are  represented  in  this  Convention  set  any 
value  upon  the  right  to  steam  and  trade  up 
and  down  the  navigable  streams  of  that 
magnificent  water-shed  1  At  present  the 
country  is  for  the  most  part  a  wildemesa 
of  howling  monkeys  and  noisy  parrots ;  its 
boundaries  are  fringed  with  settlements  ;  but 
only  here  and  there,  when  you  leave  the 
outskirts  of  the  valley  and  begin  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  are  the  traces  of  civilized 
man  to  be  found. 

To  obtain  this  right  is  the  work  of  di- 
plomacy. But  the  states  and  people  who 
nave  been  invited  to  this  Convention,  may 
by  their  action,  influence  that  diplomacy. 

Brazil  may  be  invited  to  give  the  free  nav- 
igation of  this  river  away  as  a  boon  to  civil- 
ization, and  make  it  common  to  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Brazil  will 
part  with  such  a  jewel  without  a  considei^ 
tion. 
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Shan  it  be  bought  with  a  mm  of  money  t 
Or  shall  the  free  navigation  of  the  MiMis- 
nppk  be  ofiered  to  Brasu  in  exchange  for  the 
fiee  navigation  of  the  Amason  1 

By  OUT  own  laws,  an  English  Teaael,  or 
^  veeael  of  any  other  nation  at  peace  with 
na,  ia  aa  firee  to  sail  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
land  and  take  in  a  cargo  at  St.  Loius,  and  to 
come  down  again,  as  she  is  to  go  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  Baltimore,  or  ths  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia. 

But  do  such  loreiffn  vessels  go  op  to  St. 
Louis  1  No.  Whyl  Because  when  they 
arrive  at  New-Orleans  with  their  cargoes  of 
fioveign  merchandise,  which  they  have 
bfougfat  across  the  seas,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  arad  it  np  in  one  of  our  river4>oat8,  than 
to  take  it  up  themselves ;  and,  therefore, 
theugfa  foreign  vessels,  by  our  own  laws, 
may  go  up  and  come  down,  yet  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  to  this  extent,  has 
moved  of  no  praetical  value  to  any  of  them. 
Would  they  go  up  &rther  if  they  could  1 

Still  the  time  was,  when  the  free  navi^ 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  a  question 
of  deep  and  absoibing  political  interest  to 
vs ;  uid  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  di- 
plomatists of  the  country  would  act,  when 
the  DToper  time  comes,  with  more  confidence 
tooiming  the  offer  to  Brazil  of  the  tne  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  for  that  of  the 
Anazon,  after  having  learned  the  opinion 
and  wiflAies  upon  the  subject  of  the  people 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Admitted  upon  the  Amazon  with  their 
beats,  our  people  would  desire  to  participate 
there  in  what  is  called  with  us  *'  the  river 
trade ;"  for  considering  that  the  habits  of 
&e  Ainazoniana  are  not  at  all  aquatic,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  probable,  that  Brazilian 
enterprise  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
boats  and  boatmen  requisite  for  this  river 
trade.     She  cannot  do  it  now. 

But  are  we  prepared  to  let  Brazilian  capi- 
tal, and  Brazilian  subjects,  compete  with  our 
own  people  for  the  business — ^the  river  trade 
—of  our  own  Mississippi  waters  1  We 
^ould  ask  nothing  of  Brazil  which  we  are 
not  willing  to  render  to  Brazil.  Are  we  pre- 
pared, therefore,  to  offer  to  admit  Brazilian 
mbjects  to  an  equal  participation  with  our 
own  citizens,  of  Uie  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  condition  that  she  will  admit  our 
citizens  to  an  equal  participation  with  her 
own  subjectii  in  the  river-trade  of  the  Ama- 
lon  and  its  tributariesi 

That  is  the  question  as  to  which  I  desire 
to  draw  an  expressitm  of  opinion  from  the 
Convention*  bemuse  I  believe  that  that  opin- 
ion, being  reaarded  as  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  would  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  one  of  a  practi- 
cal nature,  and  of  paramount  importance. 

Suppose  that  the  United  States  should  de- 
flaw  that  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  all 


nations  should  have  the  same  ri|fhts  to  build 
and  launch  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River 
that  our  people  have ;  that  the  right  to  take 
fireight  from  one  landing  or  town  to  another, 
and  to  trade  up  and  down  the  river,  should  be 
as  perfect  and  as  complete  to  the  forcdgner  of 
whatever  nation,  as  it  is  to  the  American  cit- 
izen— ^what  would  be  the  effect  1 

Such  a  surrendering  of  the  "coasting 
trade,"  as  the  river-trade  may  be  property 
called,  miffht  possibly  induce  a  few  foreign- 
ers to  send  over  their  capital  and  build  boats. 
But  these  boats,  to  compete  with  our  own 
boats,  would  have  to  be  manned  by  our  own 
watermen  —  officered  by  our  own  people. 
And  such  a  law,  therefore,  might  interfere 
with  American  owners. 

But,  instead  of  such  a  privilege  beinff  of- 
fered to  all  nations,  suppose  it  were^oftered 
only  to  Brazil,  in  exchange  for  like  privileges 
to  our  own  citizens  upon  her  rivers— -what 
would  be  the  iresult  then  1 

Why,  this :  Brazil  has  not  even  the  ener- 
ffy  among  her  own  subjects  to  put  boats  upon 
her  own  rivers,  where  they  have  the  monopo- 
ly of  trade  and  navigation  ;  much  less  would 
her  subjects  have  the  enterprise  to  come  here 
and  put  boats  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  run  in 
competition  with  our  own.  On  the  other 
hano,  we,  who  have  the  enterprise,  the  ener- 
gy, the  skill  in  boat-building,  would,  with 
the  knowledge,  over  all  the  world,  which  we 
have  in  steamboat  river  navigation,  go  to  the 
Amazon,  and  enjoy  there  something  like  a 
practical  monopoly.  For  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  if  we  offer  to  divide  our  Missis- 
sippi  River  trade  with  her  subjects,  on  con- 
dition that  she  will  make  a  like  division  to  us 
of  her  Amazonian  trade— it  is  not,  such  be- 
ing the  conditions,  to  be  supposed,  I  say, 
that  any  other  nation  would  on  either  side 
be  admitted  into  the  arrangement.  There  is 
but  one  Mississippi  River,  and  but  one  Am- 
azon, in  the  world  ;  and  there  is  no  equiva- 
lent for  the  free  navigation  of  the  one,  but  the 
free  navigation  of  the  other.  Therefore,  no 
nation  on  the  earth  can  buy  and  sell  a  com- 
mercial jewel  of  such  value. 

The  Question,  thus  narrowed  down,^  it 
simply  this:  In  enlarging  and  extending 
the  foundations  of  the  commercial  system, 
whidi  is  to  make  of  the  United  States  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  ever  saw,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  the  heart  and  centre  of 
it — are  you  willing  to  give  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  this  river  for  that  of  the  Amazon  f 

The  subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  is  a  vast  one.  I 
have  barely  touched  it.  Nor  is  it  necessax^ 
for  me  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  it :  do  it 
justice,  I  could  not.  To  go  into  the  meritf 
of  it,  either  vrith  the  committee,  or  before 
the  Convention  in  whose  behalf  I  have  been 
drawn  into  the  subject,  I  have  not  the  time  ^ 
and  if  the  time,  not  the  abilities,    I  merely 
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wMied  to  pat  the  qneftion,  and  to  snbeoifte 
mytelf,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  man 
of  the  Southwest,  uid  one  who,  having  the 
iBterefte  of  his  conntiy  greatly  at  heart,  is, 
with  his  feeble  power,  at  the  serrioe  of  the 
committee  and  Convention  in  all  things  for 
good.'-Lieui.  M.  F.  Mttury. 

80UTHEBV  INDUSTRY— PRoaREss  of. 

— PrOSPBCTS  of  THg  CoTTON  INTEREST;  PO- 
SITION OF  South  Carolina  ;  Influence  of 

MECHAincARTS  AMD  MANUFACTURES;  WbAT 

TBE  South  is  Capable  of  in  Cotton  Manu- 
factures; Labor  at  the  South;  Facilities 
FOR  Steam  and  Water  Power;  Emplot- 

KINT  FOR  the  PooRER  CLASSES,  ETC  —The 

Institate  whose  first  anoaal  exhibition  is 
about  to  be  opened,  is  something  new  in 
Sonth  Carolina.  If  itsacceedsin  its  purposes, 
a  new  era  in  oar  history  will  be  dated  from 
thisaninTersar;r.  Hitherto  oar  state  has  been 
as  parely  agncnltural  as  a  oivifizcd  comma* 
nity  can  ^rver  be ;  and  for  the  last  sixty  years 
oor  labor  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
production  of  one  market  crop.  The  value 
of  this  agricultural  staple  has  been  for  many 
years  gradually  deoliniog,  and  for  the  last  se- 
yen  or  eight  has  not  afiorded  to  our  planters 
an  average  net  income  exceeding  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  per  aonum  on  their  capital. 
Within  the  last  few  months  prices  have  some* 
what  rallied ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  on  which  to  rest  a  hope  that  they 
will  ever  hereafter,  for  any  series  of  years, 
average  higher  than  they  have  done  siooe 
1840 :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  must  ftdl  nuber  lower.  The  consump- 
tion of  cotton,  even  at  late  average  prices, 
cannot  keep  pace  with  our  increasiog  capa- 
city to  produce  it ;  and  the  article  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  have  fairlv  passed  that  first 
stage  of  all  new  commerciaf  staples,  in  which 
prices  are  regulated  wholly  by  demand  and 
supply,  and  to  have  reached  that,  in  which, 
like  gold  and  silver,  its  value,  occasionally 
and  temporarily  affected  by  demand  aod  sap- 
ply,  will  in  the  main  be  estimated  by  the 
cost  of  production.  Now,  on  lauds  that  en- 
able the  planter  to  produce  an  average  crop 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  for 
each  full  hand,  or  for  every  thousand  dollars 
of  capital  permanently  invested,  he  may  re- 
alize seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  bis  capi- 
tal, at  a  net  price  of  five  cents  per  pound,  or 
five  and  a  half  to  six  cents  in  oor  southern 

Sorts.  There  is  an  abundance  of  land  in  the 
outh  and  south-west,  on  which,  unless  the 
seasons  change  materially,  or  the  worm  be* 
comes  an  annual  visitor,  all  the  cotton  which 
the  world  will  consume  for  many  generations 
to  come  may  be  mwn  at  this  rate.  We 
have  ample  slave  labor  to  cultivate  it,  and 
the  result  is  inevitable  that  the  average  of 
prices  must  soon  settle  permanently  about 
this  point. 
If  these  views  are  correct,  what  aio  we  to 


do  in  Sonth  Oarolitiaf  But  a  small  portfon 
of  the  land  we  now  cultivate  virill  produce 
two  thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cettoo  te  tlia 
hand.  It  is  thought  that  our  average  pradoo- 
tioa  cannot  exceed  twehre  hundred  paands, 
and  that  a  great  many  planters  do  not  grow 
over  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  hand.  A 
thousand  poonds,  at  five  cents  net,  wi8  yield 
about  two  per  cent,  in  cash,  on  ^e  capital 
invested,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  bat 
three  per  cent,  afW  paying  earreot  plairta* 
tion  expenses.  At  sadi  rates  of  imeom^  oar 
state  most  soon  beeome  utterly  impoverished, 
and  of  coBseqnence  wholly  degraded.  D^ 
popolatioo,  to  the  utmost  possiMe  exteotf 
most  take  place  rapidly.  Onr  slaves  vr91  go 
first,  and  that  institotion  from  which  we  havo 
heretofore  reaped  the  grsafiest  benefits  wiU 
be  swept  away ;  for  history*  as  well  as  coaa- 
mon  sense,  assures  as,  beyond  all  ehaoce  of 
doubt,  that  whenever  slavery  ceases  to  bo 
profitable  it  must  cease  to  exist. 

These  are  not  mere  paper  calcnktlons,  or 
the  gloomj  specolations  of  a  brooding  fancy ; 
they  are  illustrated  and  sostained  by  facta, 
current  faoU  of  oor  own  day,  within  tho 
knowledge  of  every  one  of  ns.  The  process 
of  iaapoverislimeot  has  been  visibly  and  paU 
pably  going  on,  step  by  step,  with  the  deenno 
in  the  price  of  ootton.  It  is  well  known  thai 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  floating  capital^  to 
the  amount  ol  fkve  hundred  thousand  doUara 
per  annum,  on  the  average,  has  leiV  this  city 
and  gone  out  of  South  Carolina,  seeking  ao4 
finding  more  profitable  investments  than 
were  to  be  found  here.  But  our  most  fatal 
loss,  which  exemulifies  the  decline  of  oor 
agriculture,  and  the  decay  of  our  slave  sys- 
tem, has  been  owing  to  emigration.  The 
natural  increase  of  the  slaves  in  the  South, 
since  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  has  been  thirty  per  cent,  for  every  ten 
yeare.  From  1810  to  1820,  the  increase  in 
South  Carolina  was  a  fraction  above  that  rate. 
From  1820  to  1830,  it  was  a  fraction  below 
it.  But  from  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  was 
less  than  seven  per  cent,  in  ten  yeara ;  and 
the  census  revealed  the  painful  and  ominous 
fact,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  South  Caro* 
line  was  eiffhty-three  thousand  less  than  it 
should  have  oeen.  No  war,  pestilence,  or  &- 
mine,  had  visited  our  land.  No  chanse  of 
climate  or  of  management  had  checked  tho 
natural  increase  of  this  class  of  our  popu- 
lation. There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  ratio  of  its  increase  had  been  as  fully 
maintained  here  as  elsewhere.  But  the  fact  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high 
average  price  of  cottfin  from  li;30to  1840,  these 
slaves  nad  been  carried  off  by  their  ownera 
at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
per  annum,  from  a  soil  producing  to  the  hand 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  on  the 
averasfe,  to  one  that  yielded  eighteen  hundred 
pounds.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  ceasna  oi  next  year  will  she w» 
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tet  the  wbole  inereaie  of  the  hat  decade, 
friiicfa  mmt  amoant  to  one  hondred  thoa- 
HBd,  has  been  swept  off  by  the  still  tweUiog 
tUe  of  emigratioii. 

Doder  these  cireemitaoeei,  the  qaestioa 
Mr  well  be  asked  egaio,  what  are  we  to  do 
m  Sooth  Carolnia  f — for  it  is  but  too  obTioes 
tfcat  sometfaiiig  mast  be  dose,  and  done 
mmpdj,  to  arrest  oar  downward  career. 
Te  disoaas  this  qaestion  ftilly  ia  all  its  bear> 
logs,  and  giro  a  satisfaototy  answer,  would 
asasome  more  time  than  can  be  allowed  ee 
this  oooaaion ;  bat  I  trast  its  importaoce  will 
be  BBj  exease,  if  I  trespass  by  a  sotnewhal 
aiabowta  examination  of  some  of  iu  esMntia> 
faatorea. 

The  first  remedy  for  o«r  decsying  pros- 
nerity  which  natorally  soMests  itself  is,  the 
unprovenient  of  oar  affrionltura]  system ;  and 
oflate  years  AJjeat  deal  has  been  said  upon 
&is  sabject.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
improTement  is  Tcry  clear ;  but  it  is  equally 
and  lamenlably  troe  that  little  oe.  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  done.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
neither  our  agricultural  societies  nor  our  agri- 
enltoral  essays  have  effected  anything  worth 
ipeakins  of.  And  it  does  seem  that,  while 
me  fertue  regions  of  the  aouth-west  are  open 
to  the  cotton  planters,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
^m  to  embark,  to  any  extent,  in  improve- 
ments which  are  expensive,  difficult,  or 
hazardous.  Such  improvements  are  never 
made  bat  by  a  prosperous  people,  full  of  en- 
terprise, and  aooundiog  in  capital,  like  the 
English,  or  a  people  pent  op  within  narrow 
limits,  like  the  Dutch.  Our  cotton  region  is 
too  broad,  and  our  aouthem  people  too  nomo- 
geneous  for  metes  and  bounds,  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  improving  any  particular  locality, 
and  onr  agricahure  is  now  too  poorly  com- 
pensated to  attract  saperfluous  capital,  or 
stimulate  to  enterprise.  It  is  clear  that  capi- 
ta, enterprise,  some  new  element  of  pros- 
perity and  hope,  must  be  brought  in  among 
OS  from  some  yet  lutried  or  unexhaasted  re- 
source, belbre  any  fresh  and  uncommon  en- 
2  J  can  be  exsited  into  action  in  our  agri- 
taral  porsaits.  In  fact,  if  prices  bad  not 
cone  down,  and  onr  lands  had  not  worn  out, 
n  may  be  said,  with  great  troth,  that  we 
have  too  long  deroted  ounces  to  one  par- 
amt  to  follow  it  exolosively  moeh  longer  with 
doe  aoocees  in  all  those  partioulara  which 
aonstitote  a  hi^ily  prosperoos  and  highly 
civilized  oommnnity. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  no  mai^  of 
one  idea,  no  matter  how  great  his  talent  and 
fall  perseverance,  ever  can  succeed ;  for  both 
'  hnnan  afiUra  and  the  works  of  nature  are 
•omplez,  exbibitiBff  everywhere  an  infinite 
Tviety  of  mntoal  reiatioas  and  dependencies, 


^  'of  which  most  be  oonprehended  and 
embnoed  in  searohioff  after  truth,  wbicfa  is 
^  esaeotial  basis  of  ell  real  soooaas.  So  if, 
gnided  by  the  light  of  history,  we  look  back 
oner  the  kmg  tmck  of  tiine»  we  shall  find  that 


no  nation  devoted  exclusively  to  one  pursuit 
bas  been  prosperout  or  powerful  for  any  ex- 
tended period.  Even  the  warlike  Spartans 
zealously  promoted  agriculture.  And  Rome 
began  to  decline  from  the  moment  that  the 
ceMed  to  draw  her  soldiers  and  her  generals 
from  her  fields  and  vineyards.  But  a  people 
wholly  agricultural  have  ever  been,  above  all 
others,  in  all  ages,  the  victims  of  rspacjout 
tyrants,  grinding  them  down,  in  ancient 
times,  by  force  of  arms ;  in  modem,  by  cun- 
ning laws.  The  well-known  fact  suggests 
the  obvious  reason,  and  the  reason  illustrstei 
our  present  condition  and  apparent  prospects. 
The  mere  wants  of  man  are  few  and  limited. 
The  labor  of  one  can  supply  all  that  the  earth 
can  yield  for  the  support  often.  If  all  labor, 
there  is  useless  superabundance ;  if  few  labor, 
there  is  corrupting  sloth.  And  if  advancing 
civilization  introduces  new  wants,  and  the 
elegancies  and  Inxaries,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sanes  of  life,  are  to  be  obtained,  the  products 
ofaffricolture  are  the  least  profitable  of  all 
articlea  to  barter.  Besides  that  most  naiiona 
strenuously  endeavor  to  supply  them  fVt)m 
their  own  soil,  they  are  usually  ao  bulky  and 
so  liable  to  injury  that  they  can  seldom  be 
transported  fer.  and  never  but  at  great  ex- 
pense. It  is  only  when  an  agricultural  people 
are  blessed  with  some  pecnliar  staple  of 
prime  importance,  nowhere  else  prodnced  so 
cheaply,  that  they  can  obtain,  habitnally,  a 
fair  compensation  by  exporting  it.  Bnt  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  science 
and  industry,  backed  by  accumulated  capital, 
are  testing  the  capacity  of  every  clime  and 
son  on  the  globe,  snd  the  free  and  cheap 
conmiunication  which  is  now  growing  up  be- 
tween all  the  ends  of  the  earth  enables 
wealth  and  enterprise  to  concentrate  rapidly 
on  every  favored  spot,  no  such  monopoly  can 
be  long  enjoyed  if  sufficiently  valuable  to  at- 
tract die  cupidity  of  man.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  were,  for  some  years,  almost  the 
only  cultivators  of  cotton  in  America.  As 
late  as  1820,  these  two  states  grew  more  than 
half  the  whole  crop  of  the  Union.  They  now 
produce  about  one-fifth  of  it.  Such  is  the 
history  of  every  agricultural  monopoly  in 
modem  times. 

But  we  may  safely  go  ftirthar  and  assert, 
that  even  when  a  people  possess  a  permanent 
and  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  valuable  agricul- 
tural staple,  for  which  there  is  a  regular,  ex- 
tensive, and  profitable  foreign  demand,  if  they 
limit  their  industrial  pursuits  to  this  single 
one  they  cannot  become  great  and  powerfuL 
Nay,  they  cannot  now  attain  the  front  rank 
of  nationa,  if  they  also  pursue,  as  we  do,  most 
of  the  other  branchea  of  agriculture,  aud 
maintain,  as  we  do  not,  an  independent  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  and  exercise  the  power 
of  making  war  and  peace.  The  typeaof  man 
have  been  infinitely  varied  by  his  wise  Cre* 
ator.  Onr  minds  are  as  diverse  as  onr  fbrms 
and  featnres.    The  tastes,  the  tidents,  and 
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&e  physical  eaptoMet  witli  which  we  are 
endowad,  are  as  widely  differeot,  and  as 
•troDgly  markod  for  their  appropriate  par- 
■aits,  as  those  pursuits  have  oeeo  diversified 
by  Providence.  War  aud  pablio  affairs  call 
into  action  a  large  proportion  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  man,  and  these,  sustained  by  a 
simple  husbandry,  did,  in  ancient  times, 
maKe  some  nations  powerful  and  prosperous. 
But  war  is  no  longer  profitable.  National 
pillage  is  at  an  end,  and  territorial  ageran- 
dizement,  a  doubtful  benefit  at  best,  is  both 
uncertain  in  its  tenure,  and  costly  to  main- 
tain. Now  and  henceforth,  national  grandeur, 
to  be  real  and  lasting,  must  be  based  upon 
the  arts  of  peace.  And  in  these  noble  arts 
the  competition  of  nations  has  become  so 
keen  ana  persevering,  that  every  one  mast 
develop,  to  the  full  extent,  its  natural  advan- 
tages, aud  keep  in  constant  play  each  and  all 
of  the  natural  endowments  of  each  and  all  its 
citizens,  or  it  will  fall  rapidly  behind  in  the 
ardaons  but  steady  march  of  progress.  The 
aoils  and  climates  of  Italy,  Spam,  and  the  low 
countries,  are  as  prolific,  and  the  native  ge- 
nius of  their  people  is,  doubtless,  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustas,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  Van  Tromp;  yet  they  have 
aank  from  the  highest  almost  to  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But  their  pur- 
■nits  are  no  looker  diversified  as  they  once 
were.  Their  ships  have  been  swept  from 
the  seas — their  armies  from  the  land.  Their 
manufactures  have  been  superseded,  and 
commerce  has  deserted  their  ports,^  while 
they  have  introduced  no  new  industrial  avo- 
cations to  supply  their  losses.  All  the  en- 
dowments of  the  whole  people  being  no 
longer  taxed  to  full  and  wholesome  action, 
they  have  lanffuished  in  idleness,  and  national 
decay  has,  of  necessity,  followed.  So  with 
OS.  Our  agriculture,  though  it  might  embrace 
a  wide  range  in  such  a  climate  as  oars,  and 
furnish  ns  with  highly  compensating  exports, 
cannot,  even  with  the  assistance  of  public  af- 
fairs, absorb  all  the  genius,  and  draw  out  all  the 
energies  of  our  people.  The  infinite  variety  of 
gifts  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  on 
man,  must  be  stimulated  into  useful  action  hj 
an  equal  variety  of  adequate  rewards.  It  u 
to  the  never-ceasing  demands  of  advancing 
civilization,  in  all  its  stages,  for  new  arts,  new 
comforts,  and  new  loxunes,  more  knowledge, 
and  wider  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another, 
that  we  owe  all  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of 
humanity.  And  every  new  conception,  every 
new  art,  every  new  combination  of  parsuits, 
industrial  and  intellectual,  which  has  ex- 
panded the  genius,  and  augmented  the  power 
of  man  and  nations  of  men,  has  rendered  it 
more  and  more  impossible  for  an  individual 
of  one  idea,  or  a  people  of  one  occupation,  to 
attain  prosperity  and  influence. 

Since,  then,  even  a  flourishing  agricul- 
ime  cpuld  not  of  itself  make  us  permaoently 


rich  or  great,  the  greateitimpToyementa  thai 
could  be  made  in  oar  present  decaying  aya- 
tem,  would  be  bat  a  partial  and  insufficient 
remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  we  labor. 
We  mast  take  a  wider  ranse,  and  introduce 
additional  pursuits,  that  will  enlist  a  broader 
interest,  that  will  absorb  all  our  redundant 
capital,  and  awaken  all  the  intellect  and 
energy  now  dormant  in  oar  atate.    On  thia 
ooeaaion,  however,  we  will  confine  oar  dia- 
cassion  to  new  industrial  purauita.     If  we 
look  around  us  we  ahall  see   that  those 
nations    only    are  powerful  and    wealthy, 
which,  in  addition  to  agricuHure,  devote 
themselves  to  commerce  and  manafocturet ; 
and  that  their  wealth  and  strength  are  nearly 
in  exact    proportion   with  the  extent   to 
which  they  succeed,  in  carrying  on  together 
these  three  great  branches  of  human  in- 
dustry.   The  principle  of  the  Trinity,  per- 
fected in  the  Deity,  seems  to  pervade  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  man. 
Time  divides  itself  into  three  parts — three 
lines    are    necessary    to  inclose  space — a 
proper    government  must    be    distributed 
among  three  fundamental  departments,  and 
the  industrial  system  of  a  people  must,  if  it 
would  flourish,  embrace  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  cherish  each  in 
just   proportion.      Commerce,    experience 
shows  us,  is  the  hand-maid  of  manufactures. 
Agriculture  does  not  create  it,  as  our  own 
example  proves,  for  we  have  literally  none 
we  may  call  our  own.    With  eight  milliona 
of  agricultural  exports,  South  Carolina  haa 
scarcely  a  ship,  or  a  sailor,  afloat  upon  the 
seas.    The  Institute,  whose  anniversary  we 
have  met  to  celebrate,  was  founded,  in  part, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to    lifl    the 
mechanic  arts  from  the  low  condition  they 
have  hitherto  occupied  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  South,  and  to  stimulate  our  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  resources  they  possess.    These 
resources  are  little  known  and  less  appr^ 
dated,   but  it  is    demonstrable   that   our 
southern  states  possess  natural  advantages, 
which  enable  them  to  compete  succesafuUy 
with  any  other,  in  manufacturing  the  prin- 
cipal articles  now  required  for  the  necea- 
sities,  the  comfort  and  the  luxury  of  man. 
While,  with  our  abundant  materials  for  ship* 
buildinjgf,  our  noble  bays  and  rivers,  and  our 
shore  Ime  of  twenty  thousand  miles  of  sea- 
coaat,  we  have  only  to  make  the  attempt,  to 
obtain,  beyond  rivalry,  the  entire  command, 
of  at  least  our  own  commerce.     In  the  dia- 
tribution  of  these  natural  advantages,  the 
share  which  has  fallen  to  South  Carolina  ia 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  her  sister  statea. 
And  the  present  stagnant  and  retrograding 
condition  of  our  uncompensated  iiulustrj, 
loudly  appeals  to  us  to  make  an  eflfoit  to 
secure  the  full  enjoyment  of  them. 
But  there  are  difficwlties,  serioua  dxlSeiil* 
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ties  to  be  OTercome,  ere  this  can  be  effected 
— end  ttringe  to  say,  these  difficulties  are 
dmott  wholly  of  a  moral  character.  There 
11  DO  want  of  genius,  or  energy,  or  skill,  or, 
IS  yet,  even  of  capital,  in  South  Carolina. 
We  have  all  these,  perhaps,  in  full  propor- 
tion to  our  natural  advantages.  But  igno- 
nnce  and  prejudice  are  to  be  encountered — 
petty  interests,  false  reasoning,  unsound 
caleulation,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  certain 
traditional  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
The  ancient  and  illustrious  calling  of 
agriculture,  which,  while  it  cherishes  and 
promotes  a  generous  hospitality,  a  hiffh  and 
perfect  courtesy,  a  lofty  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, and  uncalculating  love  of  country,  and 
all  the  nobler  virtues  and  heroic  traits  of 
man,  is  apt  to  engender  a  haughty  contempt 
of  all  mechanic  arts,  as  uncreative  in  their 
natare  and  entirely  devoted  to  petty  details, 
which  cramp  the  genius  and  character,  and 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  grander 
aspirations  which  make  the  capacious  intel- 
lect and  exalted  soul.  The  agriculturist,  it 
is  said,  is  the  sole  producer — the  mechanic 
only  shapes  and  changes^H!ommerce  simply 
transfers.  These  distinctions  are  only 
verbal — mere  words  without  any  philosophi- 
cal or  rational  meaning.  God  alone  creates. 
He  provides  the  agriculturist  with  his 
mighty  machine,  the  earth,  and  his  all- 
powerful  agents,  air,  water,  heat.  Operating 
with  these,  the  cultivator  changes  a  seed 
into  a  plant,  with  leaves,  blossoms,  bolls  and 
eoCtoQ.  The  mechanic  invents,  almost 
creates  his  own  machine,  and  by  the  aid  of 
science,  decomposing  the  very  elements,  he 
compels  their  energies,  long  cunningly  hid, 
to  perform  the  tasks  he  sets  them  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  will.  The  agriculturist 
has  converted  seed  into  cotton  of  little  value 
as  it  passes  from  his  hands.  The  mechanic 
converts  it  into  cloth,  fit  for  immediate  and 
indispensable  use ;  but  first  he  has  converted 
wood  and  iron  into  machinery,  that  can  per- 
ibrm  the  labor  of  a  thousand  men ;  he  has 
tamed  water  into  steam  to  give  it  life,  and 
has  span  from  the  produce  or  a  single  seed, 
a  thread  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  length.  Which  is  the  most  wonder- 
fiil  work  1  Which  requires  the  most  com- 
pvehensive  genius  1  Which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  ereative  power  1  Whoever, 
bV  the  application  of  capital,  industry  or 
skill,  adds  value  to  any  article,  is,  to  that 
extent,  undoubtedly  a  producer.  The  mer- 
chant who  transports  the  cloth  from  Charles- 
ton to  California,  and  thereby  enhances  its 
vahie,  is  a  producer,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
fiietorer  who  has  made  cloth  from  cotton, 
and  the  planter  who  has  made  cotton  from 
seed. 

It  is  true,  as  charged,  that  the  mechanic 
ait  deals  extensively  in  minute  details.  In 
the  tonstirttctioii  of  machinery,  it  is  neces- 


sary that  its  smallest  parts  should  be  at 
perfectly  adapted  as  its  largest,  to  the  end  in 
view ;  and  the  nicest  care  is  necessary  in 
keeping  it  in  operation.  And  so  throughout 
the  whole  mechanic  range.  Thread  by 
thread  the  cloth  is  woven.  The  Smith's 
work  is  wrought  blow  by  blow.  The  car- 
penter removes  a  shaving  at  a  time.  The 
ship  grows  as  the  spikes  are  driven.  But 
the  same  attention  to  detail  is  requisite  in 
every  other  avocation,  m  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, in  every  branch  of  science,  in  every  de> 
partment,  public  and  private,  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  everywhere 
attended  with  the  same  utter  failure  of 
valuable  results.  Of  all  the  causes  which 
have  combined  to  impair  the  agriculture  of 
South  Carolina,  the  most  injurious,  per- 
haps, is  the  habitual  want  of  personal  atten- 
tion to  details  by  the  planters  themselves, 
and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  subordi- 
nate agents,  who  will  bestow  that  thorough 
and  systematic  care  on  small  matters,  which 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  successful 
husbandry. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  most  re- 
nowned men  and  nations  of  antiquity,  looked 
upon  manufactures,  trade,  commerce  and  all 
the  mechanic  arts  with  aversion  and  con- 
tempt The  citizens  of  Sparta  were  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  them.  Aristotle 
denounced  them.  Plato  excluded  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  his  republic.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  left  them  to  foreigners  and 
slaves.  Cicero  was  disgusted  with  the  idea 
**that  the  same  people  should  become,  at 
once,  the  lords  and  factors  of  the  universe.'* 
France,  in  later  times,  forbade  her  noblemen 
to  engage  in  trade,  and  even,  in  the  last 
century,  as  great  a  philosopher  as  Montes- 
quieu, thought  that  England  had  impaired 
her  greatness  by  permitting  her  noblemen 
to  do  it.  Thus  this  prejudice  and  fallacy  is 
of  ancient  date  and  illustrious  descent.  Yet 
none  could  be  more  absurd,  more  false,  more 
fatal  to  all  who  have  adhered  to  it,  in- 
dividually or  nationally,  in  modem  times. 
Modem  civilisation  took  its  rise  in  Italy,  and 
the  first  clear  dawn  of  it  reveals  to  us  Venice 
and  Genoa,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities,  at  the  opposite  outlets  of  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy,  leading  the  van  of 
progress.  The  first  established  era  of  refine- 
ment, is  still  known  as  the  age  of  the 
Medici s — the  merchant  princes  of  Florence. 
The  commercial  and  manufacturing  league 
of  the  Hanse  Towns  next  civilized  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  fVom  them  it  was  that  Eng- 
land leamed  those  arts  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  which  have 
made  her  the  most  powerful  nation  that  ever 
figured  on  the  globe,  and  her  people,  truly 
and  emphatically,  and  grandly,  too,  the 
"  the  lords  and  factors  of  the  universe.** 

ShaU  we,  following  the  fal^  Ught^ol 
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other  ages,  or  the  silly  impuUes  of  ignorant 
prejudice,  disdain  a  career  aa  great  and 
glorious  aa  that  of  England  t  Or  ahall  we, 
individually,  shrink  from  a  strict  and  faith- 
ful attention  to  details,  in  all  our  pursuits, 
from  the  preposterous  belief,  that  such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  greatness  of 
intellect  and  magnanimity  of  soul  t  Bacon 
•aid,  with  profound  truth,  that  "he  that 
cannot  contract  the  siffht  of  his  mind,  as 
well  as  disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a 
great  faculty.'*  The  truly  great  man  con- 
tracts and  expands  his  views  with  equal 
fS^ility,  and  sweeps,  with  the  same  ease,  the 
aarrow  defiles  of  detail  and  the  broad  fields 
of  generalization.  Cesar,  it  is  said,  could 
call  by  name  every  soldier  in  his  army. 
Charlemagne,  whose  achievements  made  the 
epoch  commonly  recognised  as  separating 
modem  ^rom  ancient  history,  took  care  to 
have  the  superfluous  eggs  and  garden 
iregetableA  of  his  private  estates  sent  to 
market.  jVlfred,  the  founder  of  the  British 
monarchy,  translated  the  fables  of  i£sop, 
and  wrote  others  himself.  Napoleon  won 
his  mighty  battles  by  calculating  steps  and 
counting  minutes.  Those  overwhelming 
armies  with  which  he  crushed,  so  often,  the 
combined  powers  of  continental  Europe, 
were  concentrated  on  a  given  spot,  at  a 
given  hour,  by  erders  issued  months  before 
to  many  corps  separated  by  hundreds  of 
leagues,  in  which  not  only  the  precise  route 
of  each  was  pointed  out,  but  their  daily 
marches,  their  halts,  their  rendezvous,  the 
obstacles  they  would  encounter,  and  the 
movements  by  which  they  were  to  be  over- 
come, were  all  accurately  and  minutely 
designated.  Can  we  then  say,  that  it  is 
only  narrow  minds  and  dull  spirits  that 
stoop  to  investigate  and  carry  out  details  1 
The  idea  is  ridiculous. 

It  is  also  said,  that  where  manufactures 
and  commerce  floqrish,  mqrals  are  corrupted 
and  free  institutions  do  not  prosper.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  tha(  when  n^en  congregate  in 
cities  and  factories,  the  vices  of  our  nature 
are  more  fully  displayed,  while  the  purest 
morals  are  fostered  by  rural  life.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  compensations  of  as- 
sociation are  great.  It  develops  genius, 
stimulates  enterprise,  and  rewards  eveiy 
degree  of  merit.  It  is  not  true  that  these 
pursuits  are  hostile  to  political  freedom. 
The  truth  is  the  reverse.  Honest  husband- 
men, scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  are  slow  to  suspect,  and 
still  slower  to  combine  in  opposing,  schemes 
of  usurpation.  A  steady  loyalty  and  an 
earnest  aversion  to  change,  are  their  in- 
irariable  characteristics.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers,  next  to  lawyers,  have  always 
been  the  first  "to  snuff  tyranny  in  the 
tainted  breeze,'*  and  foremost  in  resisting  it. 
The  commercial  and  manufacturing  people 


of  the  North,  in  these  states,  wonid  not 
bear,  for  a  day,  the  aggressions  on  theix 
rights,  to  which  we  of  the  South  have  been 
for  years  habitually  submitting.  The  first 
battles  for  popular  liberty,  in  modern  times, 
were  fought  in  Holland  and  Flanders  ;  and 
the  indomitable  free  spirit  of  the  sturdy 
tradesmen  and  artisans  of  Ghent  and  Bruges 
will  ever  be  renowned  in  history. 

But  it  is  strenuously  contended  that  the  in* 
troduction  of  manofactures  in  the  South 
would  undermine  our  ^e-trade  principles, 
and  destroy  the  last  h(^  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural interest  It  is  susceptible  of  demon* 
stration,  that  the  consequences  would  neces- 
sarily be  precisely  the  reverse.  The  manufac- 
turing people  of  the  North  desire  a  high  tariff 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  compel  the  non- 
manufacturing  people  of  the  South  to  bur 
from  them,  in  preference  to  foreigners,  u 
the  South  manufactures  for  itself,  the  gam# 
is  completely  blocked.  We  will,  of  coarse, 
use  the  productions  of  our  o^n  looms  and 
work-shops,  in  preference  to  any  others; 
and  the  North  will  then  clamor,  as  the  Eng- 
lish manufaotnrers  are  now  clamoring,  Ua 
entire  free  trade,  that  they  may  exchange 
their  industrial  products,  on  the  most 
favorable  terms,  with  foreigpn  nations.  This, 
result  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  obvious. 

While  it  is  the  object  of  this  Institute  to 
promote  all  the  mechanic  arts^  and  eveiy 
branch  of  manufactures,  every  one  is  aware, 
that  the  advantages  we  possess  for  manufiic- 
turing  cotton  are  so  superior,  that  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  capital  and  enterprise^ 
that  may  be  embarked  in  manufactures,  vrill 
be  absorbed  in  this  branch,  until  it  reaches  ite 
maximum  production.  By  establishing  this 
manufacture,  we  shall  lay  the  foundation  of 
many  others — in  foot,  of  all  others  which  wo 
can  profitably  carry  on.  All  these  manuAc- 
tures,  and  the  entire  ranffe  of  mechamo 
arts,  pressingly  demand,  and  are  whollv  en- 
titled to,  the  utmost  consideration  and  en- 
couragement fh>m  the  South;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  transcendent  importance,  and 
beoiuise  we  are  now  nearly,  iC  not  quite, 
prepared  to  engage  in  it  extensively,  I  shall 
confine  my  observations  almost  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  examine, 
so  far  as  time  allows,  its  prospects  and  bear- 
ings on  state  and  individual  interests.  Al- 
ready the  South,  throuffh  the  almost  un^ 
noticed  enterprise  of  a  few  of  her  citizens, 
more  than  supplies  her  own  consumption  of 
coarse  cotton,  and  ships  both  yam  and  cloths, 
with  fair  profit,  to  northern  markets.  Yet 
the  political  influence  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  South  is  nothing.  It  cannot  send  a 
single  representative  to  Congress — ^periiape 
not  even  to  a  state  legislature.  To  augment 
that  influence  to  a  point  that  woukl  make  it 
felt,  manufacturing  must  be  so  extended  that 
a  foieiga  maiket  wonld  be  indispensable; 
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ftr  tile  borne  niaikel,  now  nearly  eapplied, 
irooJd  soon  be  glutted,  and  the  moment  a 
vroducer  goes  into  the  foreign  maiket,  he 
noiste  the  banner  of  free  trade.  If  our 
Boofheiu  manufacturers  stop  where  thej 
wayt  are,  content  with  ^pptfing  home  con- 
nimption,  they  wiU  desini.  a -high  tatitf ;  but, 
if  thej  aspire  to  competition  with  th€  world, 
tiiej  will  contend  for  the  lowest  duties  upon 
aU  importations.  This  is  exemplified,  not 
only  by  the  present  state  of  thiinn  in  Eng- 
land, bat  by  the  feet  that  our  northern  man- 
nfedurers,  now  wrestling  with  the  British  in 
China  and  Brazil,  are  violently  opposed  to 
any  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  for  which  they 
exchange,  in  those  countries,  their  cotton 
cloths.  The  heavy  expenses  of  the  British 
coyemment  compel  it  to  tax  these  articles. 
This  gives  our  manufacturers  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  shows  the  value,  even  in  our  for- 
ogn  intercourse,  of  a  cheap  government  at 


But  the  great  question  is,  can  we  compete 
with  ether  nations  1  Oan  we,  of  the  South, 
■laimfactare  cotton  here  on  sach  terms  as  to 
ooabia  na  to  triumph  over  the  immense  capi- 
taU  the  fer>famed  cheap  labor  and  practised 
sIe^  of  the  great  nations  who  are  now  so  far 
in  advance  of  us  in  this  branch  of  industry  f  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  northern  states,  because, 
in  the  very  first  eflEbrt,  we  have  driven  them 
from  our  markets,  and  have  already  com- 
menced the  contest  with  them  for  their  own, 
in  the  only  class  of  goods  we  have  vet  at- 
tempted. It  is  clear  they  cannot  stand  a  mo- 
ment la  our  way,  when  we  have  once  fairiy 
■tarted  for  the  prizoi 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  cotton  manu- 
factured into  the  finest  stofis,  by  the  hand 
labor  of  the  most  wretched  and  ill-compen- 
nted  operatives  in  the  world.  For  this  we 
will  not  contend,  since  the  pauperB  of  Eu- 
rope have  scarcely  yet  wrested  it  from  the 
starving  Hindoos.  Skill,  capital,  cheapness 
of  labor,  of  raw  material,  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery,  motive  power  and  transportation, 
eombined  with  fitness  of  climate  and  security 
of  property,  constitute  the  elements  of  cheap 
ana  profitable  manufacturing.  All  these  we 
mutt  consider  in  estimating  our  ability  to 
oompete  with  others  in  supplying  cotton 
goods  for  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

As  regards  MW,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
tfmt,  in  manu&cturing  cotton  by  machinery, 
any  great  degree  of  it  is  necessary  in  the  ope- 
rative. In  a  few  months,  an  intelligent  youth 
may  learn  all  that  is  requisite  in  most  de- 
partments ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  may  per- 
fect himself  in  the  whole  art.  We  need  not 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state — 
scarcely  of  this  city— to  have  experimental 
proof  of  this.  But  skill  belongs  to  capital. 
in  six  months,  with  sufficient  funds,  we  may 
draw  from  any  and  every  quarter  of  Europe 
and  the  North,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  full 
imoant  and  predie  kind  of  skill  we  may 


dosfane,  with  as  moch  oerlaioty  as  we  oonld 
brine,  by  order,  a  cask  of  wine  or  a  bale  of 
woolens.  And  capital  follows  profits.  In 
the  present  age,  wherever  on  toe  globe  h 
can  DO  practically  and  satisfiMtorily  demon- 
strated that  ample  and  secure  returns  are  to 
be  obtained  from  its  investment,  thither  capi- 
tal will  soon  flow,  and  skill  be  found  to 
manage  it.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  more  can 
be  made  by  cotton  factories  in  the  South  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  pr(^rty  is  secure  with 
us,  it  would  be  vaia  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  concentration  here  of  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose, unices  the  laws  absolutely  forbid  the 
erection  of  them.  We  have  all  seen  what  an 
enohnous  amount  of  capital  has  been  in- 
vested in  cotton  planting,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
thought  highly-  profitable.  Not  less  than 
$500,000,000  have  been  so  invested,  ia  that 
period,  notwithstanding  the  most  vi£oroaa 
measures  have  been  openly  made  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  fitom  various  and  pow- 
erful quarters,  not  merefy  to  make  insecure 
the  planter's  profit,  but  to  annihilate  his  pro- 
perty and  desolate  bis  country.  Bot,  her^ 
tofbre,  under  equally  formiaable  ciroaiB- 
stances,  the  profits  from  manufiMsturing  have 
been  fsir  greater  than  from  planting  cotton, 
and  the  personal  superintendence  ofthe  capi- 
talist fiu-  less  labonous.  In  ^t,  this  manu- 
facture caunot  fail,  wherever  it  oan  be  ex- 
perimentally shown  that  it  may  be  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  success,  to  attract  capital, 
in  preference  to  all  others;  for  it  has  hitherto 
afibrded,  and  still  affords,  tiie  largest  retnms 
on  its  investments  of  any  other  permanent 
industrial  pursuit  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  largest  fortunes  amassed  in  England,  in 
the  last  seventy  years  of  unparalleled  accu- 
mulation, has  been  made  b^  cotton  manufac- 
turers. So  numerous  and  infinential  has  this 
successful  class  become,  that  they  are  fami- 
liarly distinguished  there  by  a  distinct  and 
appropriate  naoae ;  they  are  called  **  cotton 
lords."  It  is  understood,  that  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  uncom- 
mon profit  on  their  capital.  This  is  the  rea- 
son, and  a  sufficient  one,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  England  augmented  from 
100,000,000  pounds  m  1816,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  peace,  to  600.000,000  in  1846, 
being  an  increase  of  six-fold  in  thirty  years. 
For  tne  same  reason,  the  consumptioo  in  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  increased,  du- 
ring the  same  period,  from  some  33,000,000 
pounds  to  above  190.000,000  pounds,  being 
about  the  same  proportion.  Since  1846,  after 
the  reduction  of  duties  by  the  act  of  that 
year,  the  increase  of  factory  consumption  has 
been  beyond  all  precedent.  It  was,  last 
year,  45,000,000  pounds  greater  than  the 
year  before ;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  the  ratio  of  increase  was  still  larger. 
I  It  declined  during  the  last  six  months,  in  con- 
i  sequence  of  the  temporary  hi^  price  of  ool- 
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ton.  These  foots  show,  not  only  the  immeiMe 
profits  derived  from  manufaotoriog  cottoo, 
but  they  prove  that  thej  have  been  as  great 
in  our  northern  states  as  in  England,  since 
the  factory  consomption  has  increased  in 
both  with  an  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
equal  ratio— unless,  indeed,  our  northern 
capitalists  are  content  with  less  profit  than 
those  of  England,  which  will  not  readily  be 
believed.  What  their  precise  gains  have 
been,  we  hare  no  certain  data  for  estimating. 
They  have  always  been  seeking  to  enhance 
them  by  government  protection,  and,  accord- 
ioff  to  their  own  statements,  have  been  cai^ 
rying  on  a  ruinous  bnsiness.  Yet  they  have 
•massed  sufficient  wealth  to  ape,  at  great 
expense,  the  style  of  the  English  srandees, 
•no  have  won  for  themselves  a  title  also-^ 
that  of  "lords  of  the  loom  and  spinning 
jenny"— while  manufacturing  towns  have 
been  springing  up  at  the  North,  and  growing 
off^  as  if  by  magic,  into  cities.  In  the  South 
a  few  factories  have  fairly  got  nnder  way. 
They  have  had  to  struggle  with  the  obstacles 
inciaent  to  every  new  business,  and  with 
prcrjudioes,  some  of  which  I  have  glanced  at. 
Experience  has  not  demonstrated  what  profit 
can  be  reffularly  coonted  on,  though  it  has 
been  highly  encouraging  to  all  who  have 
judiciouMy  embarked  in  them.  It  is  an  im- 
portant and  well-ascertained  fact,  that,  dn- 
rinff  the  past  year,  the  comparative  increase 
of  factory  consumption  has  been  greater  in 
the  southern  states  than  in  England,  or  else- 
where. A.nd  it  is  confidently  believed,  from 
the  successful  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  that,  if  all  our  natural  advantages  for 
manubcturing  cotton  were  properly  deve- 
loped,  under  the  social  and  political  approba- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  South,  the  profits 
arising  from  it  would  be  so  great,  throughout 
the  cotton  re^on,  as  to  attract  abundant  capi- 
tal and  skill  f  om  almost  every  other  quarter. 
England  is  the  great  dread  of  all  those  who 
turn  their  attention  toward  manufacturing. 
Her  capital,  her  enterprise,  her  pauper  labor, 
her  vast  commerce  and  indomitable  energy, 
have  hitherto  broken  down,  or  held  in  check, 
^e  cotton  manut'acmrers  of  the  old  world. 
If  they  have  thriven  in  this  country,  and  kept 
pace  with  her  in  the  ratio  of  increase,  it  may 
DO  said,  with  great  truth  and  force,  that  thus 
fiu*  we  have  done  little  more  than  supply  our 
home  market  with  the  coarser  fabncs,  and 
that  a  high  protective  duty  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  this ;  that  the 
only  two  foreign  markets  in  which  our  manu- 
facturers have  attempted  to  contend  seriously 
with  her,  pay  for  our  iroods  in  articles  that 
enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  direct  bounty  to  our  manu- 
&oturers,  paid  by  our  government ;  and  that 
it  yet  remains  to  be  shown,  that  we  can 
compete  with  the  English  in  the  open  and 
equal  markets  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  northern  manufacturers  can  ever  do 
it,  for  reasons  which  time  does  not  permit 


me  to  detail.  But  it  is  belieTed  that  sottdiam 
factories  may  with  complete  success.  Whether 
they  can  or  not,  depends,  of  course — suppos- 
ing capital  and  skill  abundant — upon  which 
can  manufacture  cheapest ;  (or,  transportation 
from  our  porta  Id  foreign  markets  will  be  hot 
little,  if  anything,  more  expensive  than  from 
her  own. 

The  nseans  of  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween  the  cost  of  mauufacttirin^  cotton  in 
England  and  this  country,  especially  in  the 
South,  are  not  abundant,  but  we  have  some 
special  (acts  in  point,  and  a  vast  body  of 
general  ones  that  may  be  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  question.  A  practical  mana* 
facturer,  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Glnsgow,  who 
is  now  in  this  country,  and  who  had  previ- 
ously written  several  treatises  on  cotton  spin- 
nbg,  published  at  Glasgow,  in  1840,  a  work 
on  tne  comparative  advantages  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  regarded,  I  believe,  as  good 
authority  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  In  that 
work  he  estimates  the  cost  of  a  factory  in  the 
United  States,  containing  5,000  spindles  and 
128  looms,  at  about  $104,000,  including  the 
buildings,  motive  power  and  all  other  me- 
chinery.  The  expense  of  working  it  a  fort- 
night, he  puU  down  at  $1,954.  He  exhibits 
the  cost  of^a  similar  factory  in  England,  which 
amounted  to  but  $44,000.  and  the  charges  per 
fortnight  were  only  $1,123.  Notwithstanding 
this  striking  difierence  in  the  cost  and  char^ 
of  the  two  factories,  on  summing  up  and  m* 
eluding  the  value  of  the  goods  produced,  and 
the  pnoe  of  the  raw  material,  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery demonstrates  that  the  final  cost  of 
manufacturing  cotton  is  three  per  cent  in 
favor  of  this  country.  This  important  con- 
clusion is  owing  to  two  items.  First,  the  128 
looms  here  turned  out  16,000  yards  of  cloth 
ever^  fortnight  more  than  the  same  number 
did  in  Great  Britain;  and,  secondly,  the 
charges  on  the  raw  material,  from  the  south- 
em  seaport  to  the  northern  factory,  were  only 
eleven  per  cent.,  asainst  twenty-seven  and  a 
half  percent.,  the  charges  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer. Supposing  a  southern  factory  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  same  cost  as  a 
northern,  and  worked  at  the  same  charges, 
the  difierence  in  our  favor,  inasmuch  as  the 
eleven  per  cent,  expenses  would  be  saved  to 
us,  would  amount  to  nine  per  cent,  over  the 
British — an  advantage,  against  which  compe- 
tition could  not  long  be  maiuiaiued  in  any 
equal  market  Since  Mr.  Muutgomery  wrote, 
the  English  have  abolished  the  duty  on  cot- 
ton, which  he  estimated  at  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  This  placed  them  nearly  on  a 
footing  with  the  North,  but  still  left  six  per 
cent,  m  favor  of  the  South.  Since  then,  the^ 
have  increased  their  speed  in  England,  but  it 
has  been  by  an  incr^sed  outlay  for  power. 
If  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, it  has  been  by  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery, of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avail 
ourselves  almost  immediately.    But  in  this 
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ecmtkby,  wbere  t)ie  prioeB  of  trameroas  hems 
Used  in  a  cotton  fattory  have  not  yet,  by  any 
tneana,  reached  the  minimtim,  the  cost  and 
chargea  of  such  an  establisbmeDt  as  Mr. 
Uootgnmery  describes,  have  fallen  largely 
iince  1840.  According  to  Leonard's  Princi- 
pia,  pablished  last  year,  a  factory  ruDDiDg 
5,000  spindles  and  140  looms,  may  be  put  np 
■s  the  North  now  twenty-five  per  cent. 
diesper  than  Mr.  Montgomery's  estimate ; 
can  be  worked  at  charges  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  leea,  and  will  torn  ont  tea  per  cenu 
more  cloth.  In  addition  to  this,  the  average 
price  of  cotton  has,  for  some  years,  been 
aboQt  half  the  price  at  which  Mr.  Montgo- 
Keiy's  estimate  was  made,  while  charges 
have  fallen  very  little,  if  any,  and  cannot 
now  amount  to  less  than  an  average  of  thirty- 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the  British  mann- 
&ctarer,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the 
dot^.  Tbeae  facU  seem  to  i>rove,  that  com- 
petitioo  with  England,  in  this  line  of  manu« 
Bctorea,  is  not  likeW  to  tarn  ont  near  so  dis- 
aatrons  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  by 
■orthem  alarmists,  deeply  interested  to  spread 
such  opinions  in  this  country.  They  give  us 
also  some  idea  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  so  rapid  an  increase  latterly,  in  the  con- 
anmption  of  raw  cotton  in  America.  The 
ccmciusion  might  be  drawn  that  even  the 
North  may,  in  the  long  run,  triumph  over 
Great  Britain.  But  our  northern  brethren 
have  one,  to  mention  only  one,  fatal  and  omi- 
nooa  disqnaiification  for  carrying  such  a  con- 
test to  extremes.  With  them,  owing  to  their 
fecial  and  political  condition,  the  tendency 
of  wages  is  constantly  to  rise.  If  they  are 
lowered  much,  or  lowered  long,  the  security 
of  property  is  at  an  end.  They  can  substitute 
DO  labor  for  that  which  is  virtually  entitled  to 
suffrage,  and  their  governments,  controlled  by 
those  who  live  by  wages,  have  no  power  to 
protect  capital  against  the  demands  of  labor, 
Dowever  unjust.  In  the  South  it  is  wholly 
different ;  and  so  soon  as  experience  shall 
enable  us  to  handle  our  own  resources  skil- 
fi^y,  it  will  be  found,  besides,  that  we  have 
as  great  advantages  over  the  North  and  over 
Bogland,  in  cheapness  of  motive  power  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  facilities  for  constructing  build- 
ings and  machinery,  as  we  have  in  me  raw 
material  to  be  manufactured. 

The  great  item  of  cost  in  manufacturing, 
next  to  the  raw  material,  is  that  of  labor. 
And  the  final  result  of  the  great  struggle, 
£oT  the  control  and  enjoyment  of  the  most 
important  industrial  pursuit  of  the  world, 
win  probably  depend  on  its  comparative 
cheapness.  We  are  forever  told  of  the  "  pau- 

Gr  labor"  of  Europe,  and  for  the  reason  I 
ve  iost  given,  the  North  is,  perhaps,  ex- 
cnsable  for  never  having  been  able  to  look 
with  composure  at  this  bugbear.  The  cheap- 
ness of  labor  is  undoubtedly  much  influenced 
hj  density  of  population,  though  labor  is 
diaarer  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  popula- 


tion of  one  hundred,  than  it  is  in  South  Car- 
olina, with  a  population  of  twenty-two,  to 
the  square  mile.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
value  of  labor  must  depend  on  climate  and 
soil.  Wherever  men  can  work  the  most, 
and  under  a  just  and  secure  government 
live  at  least  expense,  there,  in  the  long  run, 
labor  must  be  the  cheapest.  In  England, 
factory  labor  is  now  limited  by  law  to  sixty 
hours  a  week.  In  our  northern  states,  the 
average  of  available  weekly  labor  is  esti- 
mated at  seventy-three  and  a  half  hours  ^ 
in  the  middle  states,  at  seventy-five  and  a  half 
hours  ;  and  the  further  south  we  come,  the 
more  it  is  susceptible  of  increase.  Cold,  ice 
and  snow,  rarely  present  impediments  to 
working  in  the  cotton  region,  and  the  steady 
heat  of  our  summers  is  not  so  prostrating 
as  the  short,  but  frequent  and  suaden,  bursts 
•of  northern  summers.  If  driven  to  that  ne- 
cessity, there  is  no  doubt  we  can  extend  our 
hours  of  labor  beyond  any  of  our  rivals.  The 
necessary  expenses  of  the  southern  laborer 
are  not  near  so  great  as  are  those  of  one  in 
northern  latitudes.  He  does  not  require  as 
much  nor  as  costly  dothing,  nor  as  expen- 
sive lodgings,  nor  the  same  quantity  of  fuel, 
nor  even  an  equal  amount  of  food.  All  the 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors  which,  in 
cold  climates,  are  in  some  sort  necessaries, 
are  .here  uncalled-for  and  injurious  indul- 
gences. Com  and  bread  and  bacon,  as  mudi 
as  the  epicure  may  sneer  at  them,  with  fresh 
meat  only  Occasionally,  and  a  moderate  use 
of  garden  vegetables,  will,  in  this  region 
at  least,  give  to  the  laborer  greater  strength 
of  muscle  and  constitution,  enable  him  to 
undergo  more  fatigue,  and  insure  him  longer 
life  and  more  enjoyment  of  it,  than  any 
other  diet.  And  these,  indeed,  with  coffee, 
constitute  the  habitual  food  of  the  great  body 
of  the  southern  peuple.  Thirteen  bushels  of 
com,  worth  now,  even  in  the  Atlantic  south- 
era  states  only  about  $6  on  the  average,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  bacon,  or 
its  equivalent,  worth  about  $9,  is  an  ample 
yearly  allowance  for  a  grown  person.  Gar- 
den vegetables  bear  no  price  except  in  cities, 
[f  sugar  and  coffee  be  added,  $18,  or  at  most, 
$19,  will  cover  the  whole  necessary  annual 
cost  of  a  full  supply  of  wholesome  and  pal- 
atable food,  purchased  in  the  market.  Such 
provisions,  and  in  fact  all  sound  provisions, 
are  dearer  in  Europe  and  the  North,  than 
they  are  with  us— much  dearer  than  they 
could  be  well  afforded  here,  if  a  steady  and 
sufiicient  market  gave  encouragement  to 
their  production.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  es- 
timated that  each  arable  acre  in  the  southern 
states  can,  with  proper  culture,  maintain  a 
human  being,  and  that  we  mifjht  support 
within  our  limits  at  least  200,000,000,  in  a 
far  better  condition  than  the  operatives  and 
peasantry  of  Europe  now  are.  Such  are  our 
vast  prospects  for  the  future.    The  precise 
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eoft  of  mainUiniiig  a  laboring  man  at  the 
North,  I  have  not  seen  stated.  Bat  there  are 
abundant  etatemeikts  in  England,  not  differ- 
ing materially,  for  they  have  •cientificallv 
ledaced  the  sustenance  of  their  so  much 
dreaded  *'  pauper  labor"  to  the  exact  point 
that  will  enable  it  to  perform  the  allotted 
Usk.      The  £dinburffh  Review,  of  1842, 
stated  that  a  gallon  of  flour  per  week,  just 
half  our  allowance  of  com,  was  indispensa- 
ble, and  the  average  price  of  that  was  esti- 
mated at  eighteen  pence.    At  this  rate  the 
British  workman  pays  for  bread  alone,  about 
$18  60  a  year,  or  full  as  much  as  will  fur- 
nish here  an  ample  supply  of  bread,  meat, 
sugar  and  cofiee.    The  prices  of  provisions 
cannot  materially  fall  in  England,  for  she  is 
largely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  and 
becoming  daily  more  so ;  while  here,  even  in 
South  Carolina,  with  a  certain  market  fox 
com  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  at  the 
bam,  it  would  be  cultivated,  in  preference  to 
cotton  at  six  cents  in  our  ports.     All  these 
lacts  show  that  while  wages  have  fallen  al- 
ready in  Europe  to  the    lowest  possible 
point,  we  have  a  large  margin  left  for  their 
reduction  here,  should  circumstances  de- 
mand it,  and  that  we  have  no  reason   to 
dread  her  **  pauper  labor"  in  the  future.  We 
have  only  to  UA  our  mechanic  arts  from 
their  present  neglected  condition,  and  learn 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resources  which 
Providence  has  lavished  on  us,  to  sweep 
over  every  obstacle  which  such  labor  may 
BOW  present,  to  our  immediate  enjoyment  of 
the  entire  monopoly  of  our  own  great  staple. 
In  &ct,  the  average  rate  of  factory  wages 
in  the  South  is  already  lower  than  at  the 
North,  and  but  little  higher  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land.   As  soon  as  operatives  can  be  trained 
here  to  take  the  places  of  those  necessarily 
brought  from  a  distance,  at  extra  cost,  to  fill 
the  higher  departments  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, the  average  of  wages,  and  of 
all  charges  for  working,  will,  of  course,  fall 
considerably.    And  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  I  have  already  stated,  notwithstand- 
ing our  almost  entire  want  of  experience, 
and  all  the  disadvantages  which  our  few  and 
widely-scattered    factories — newly   erected 
among  a  people  wholly  unused  to  such  pur- 
suits— having  no  faith  in  them — in  fact, 
strongly  prejudiced  against  them — must,  of 
course,  labor  under,  they  already  produce 
better  yarn  and  cloths,  of  the  qualities  at- 
tempted, than  the  northem  manufacturers, 
and  are  successfully  competing  with  them 
at  their  own  doors.    Mr.  Leonard,  in  the  re- 
cent work  to  which  I  have  referred,  states 
the  cost  of  yard-wide  No.   14  sheeting  at 
6.26  cents  per  yard,  at  northern  factories, 
with  cotton  at  6  cents  per  pound  there.  The 
Graniteville  factoiy,  in  this  state,  had  not 


cents  per  yard,  with  cotton  at  tewen  cent*  m 
pound  here.    And  these  very  goods,  made  at 
this  establishment,  at  this  rate,  have  recent- 
ly taken  the  first  premium  at  the  exhibition 
in  Philadelphia.   Thus,  in  addition  to  sound 
theoretical  reasoning,  we  have  strong  prac- 
tical proofs  to  lead  us  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  cotton  region  is  entirely  competent 
to  convert  the  whole  cotton  crop  into  goods 
of  all  descriptions,  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  dis- 
tance all  competition.    And  the  South  has 
only  to  address  herself  earnestly  to  the  great 
work  to  accomplish  it,  in  a  space  of  time 
that  no  one,  not  intsnately  acquainted  with 
our  people,  would  deem    credible,  if  sus- 
gested  now.    Great  Britain  spins  two-thirdi 
of  the  amount  of  our  cotton  crop.    It  is  es- 
timated that  she  employs  $200,000,000  in 
the  ffigantic  operation.  On  this  data  we  may 
safely  calculate  that  $400,000,000  invested 
here  would  enable  us  to  consume  all  the  raw 
material  we  produce.    These  figures  seem 
enormous,  but  they  should  not  startle  us. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  South, 
while  she  has  fallen  off  in  no  other  branches 
of  industry,  has  invested  $400,000,000  In 
cotton    planting ;    $60,000,000    in    sugar 
planting,  and  not  less  than  $60,000,000  in 
factories  and  railroads.    Why  then  should 
it  be  questioned  that  she  could,  in  twenty 
years  more,  herself  furnish  the  capital  to 
manufacture  all  her  cotton  t 

The  immense  benefits  the  South  would 
derive  from  such  a  result,  are  not  generally 
appreciated.  Few  have  the  remotest  idea 
of  them.  Indeed,  they  would  be  so  vast  as 
to  defy  all  previous  calculation.  *'  Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed,"  said 
Mr.  McCulloch.  in  1833,  **  since  the  British 
cotton  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  audit 
now  forms  the  principal  business  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  country,  affording  an  ad- 
vantageous field  for  the  accumulation  and 
employment  of  millions  and  millions  of  capi- 
tal, and  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
workmen.  The  skill  and  genius  by  which 
these  astonishing  results  have  been  achieved, 
have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our 
power  ;  they  have  contributed,  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  to  raise  the  British  nation  to 
the  high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now  oc- 
cupies. Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  it  was 
the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  that  bore  us  triumphantly 
through  the  late  dreadful  contest,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  us  strength  to  sustain 
burdens  that  would  have  crushed  our  fathers, 
and  could  not  be  supported  by  any  other 
people."  If  the  manufacture  of  a  portion 
of  the  raw  material  produced  by  our  labor 
and  our  soil — and  in  1833  she  manufactured 
but  a  fourth  of  what  we  now  produce — was 
of  such  incalculable  advantage  to  England, 


been  in  operation  nine  months,  before  it   what  imagination  can  assign  a  limit  to  the 
toraed  out  precisely  the  same  doth,  at  4.84 1  power  and  prosperity  we  should  enjoy,  to 
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the  htl^t  of  grandeor  w«  mi^  altttn,  if 
we  manfiilly  pat  our  sicUee  into  the  field, 
and  feap  for  oaraelvef,  by  oar  owa  industry 
mod  enterprise,  the  whole  harvest,  which  the 
ootton  plant,  the  inestimable  gift  from 
Heaven  to  as,  is  capable  of  yielding  1 

But  to  bring   the  subjeet  more  nearly 
home  to  oorselves,  and  our  immediate  inter- 
Mts,  let  OS  briefly  consider  what  advantage 
8oath  Carolina  would  derive  from  manufac- 
toring  the  cotton  she  produces,  and  how  far 
«he  is  capable  of  doing  it.     The  value  of 
Che  cotton  maanfactarea  of  Great  Britain  in 
1846,  an  average  year,  was,  according  to  the 
best  authority,  in  round  numbers,  $206,000,- 
000.  The  quantity  of  raw  material  consumed 
was  aboat  600,000,000  pounds,  and  the  ave- 
nge price  paid  by  the  manufacturer  is  stated 
at  ten  cents  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent, 
say  to  seven  cents  in  this  city.  Now  the  ave- 
nge annual  production  of  South  Carolina  is 
abeot  100,000,000  pounds,  and  if,  to  make 
oar  calculations  clear,  we  assume  that  the 
whole  of  it  wasi  aa  it  might  have  been,  man- 
vfiutojed  in  Great  Britain,  in  1848.  the  value 
of  the  Urics  made  of  eor  crop  was,  to  the 
manufectorer  there,  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
or  ^4,000,000.  But  we,  in  South  Carolina, 
obtained  only  $7,000,000  for  it ;   intermedi- 
ate asents  got  about  $3,000,000,  and  the 
British  manu&cturer  realized,  for  his  share, 
$14,000,000.    These  are  not  sppcniations  or 
eonjeetures.  They  are  recorded  facts,  which 
Biay  be  verified  by  reference  to  unquestion- 
aUe  documeDts.    If  we  had  manufactured 
oar    own    crop    in    South    Carolina,    we 
should  have  received  as  the  reward  of  our  in- 
dostry,  in  addition  to  the  $7,000,000  which 
we  did  realize,  all  of  the  $24«000,000  which 
fell  exclusively  to  the  British  manufacturer. 
I(^  looking  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the 
price  of  ootton  in  this  city  at  six  cents  per 
poond,  or  $6,000,000  for  our  whole  crop, 
and  reduce  the  value  of  it,  when  converted 
Into  goods,  to  $20,000,000,  clear  of  charges 
beyond  this  port,  we  shall  still,  by  manulao- 
taring  it  here,  increase  our  net  income  by  the 
immense  sam  of  $14,000,000  per  annum. 
How  would  the  failing  industry  of  South 
Carolina  recuperate  under  an  increased  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $14,000,000  within  her 
limits  1     How  would  her  cities  grow,  and 
sew  ones  sprint  into  existence  1  How  would 
her  marshes  be  drained,  and  her  river  swamps 
be  dyked  in,  until  pestilence  was  driven 
from  her  land,  and  virgin  fields  of  exhaust- 
less  fertility,  conquered  for  her  agriculture  t 
What  rail-roads  would  be  built  along  her 
thorooghfares,  and  what  steamships  would 
be  launched  upon  her  waters  1     How  many 
colleges,  and  schools,  and  charities,  would 
be  founded  and  endowed  1     How  would  her 
strength  be  consolidated  at  home,  and  her 
influence  abroad  augmented. and  extended  ! 
I  am  not  conjaring  up  ideal  visions  to  ex- 
yOL.  ni. 


cite  tbe  imagtnatioo.  AU  these  things  have 
been  actually  done.  They  have  been,  in  our 
own  times,  and  under  our  own  eyea,  carried 
out  and  made  legible,  living,  self-multiply- 
ing and  giant-growinff  faots  in  Old  Eng- 
land and  New-Enffland  ;  and  thi^  have  been 
mainly  accomplished  by  the  incalculable 
profits  which  their  genius  and  enterprise  have 
realised  on  the  products  of  oua  labob.  Bat 
the  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  can 
South  Carolina  manufacture  100,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  1  Has  she,  without  draw- 
ing from  abroad,  which  is  not  desirable  if  it 
can  be  obviated^has  she  the  capital,  the  mo- 
tive powers  of  machinery,  and  the  opera- 
tives, that  will  enable  her  to  do  it  to  advan- 
tage 1  The  answer  is,  yes  !  and  the  truth 
of  it  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  words. 
To  manufacture  this  amount  of  ootton,  $^- 
000,000  of  capital  would  be  an  ample  and 
liberal  investment,  that  would  cover  all  con- 
tingeneies,  if  made  judiciously.  Now,  for 
the  want  of  profitable  investment,  a  mueh 
larger  amount  of  South  Carolina  capital  has, 
Wiuiin  the  last  twenty  years,  actually  left 
our  state,  and  been  lost  to  us  forever.  And 
that,  without  diminishing  our  agricultural 
productions,  or  foreign  exports,  which  havio 
increased  considerably  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
value,  since  1830.  I  have  already  shown, 
that  from  1830  to  1840,  upwards  of  80,000 
slaves  were  carried  from  our  state,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  fttU  aa 
many  have  gone  within  these  last  ten 
years.  These  160,000  slaves,  at  $400  each» 
were  alone  worth  $64,000,000.  But  for 
each  one  of  these  slaves,  at  the  very 
least,  $100  worth  of  land  and  other  prop* 
erty  must  have  been  sold  here,  and  the 
cash  proceeds  transferred  with  them  be- 
yond our  borders.  This  would  amount  to 
$16,000,000  more.  And  if  to  this  be  added 
the  $10,000,000  which,  made  here  by  moi^ 
cantile  and  other  pursuits,  has  been  sent  else- 
where for  investment,  as  has  undoubtedly 
been  done,  we  have,  without  computing  in- 
terest, the  immense  sum  of  $90,000,000,  of 
which,  within  these  last  twenty  years,  South 
Carolina  has  been  drained,  in  currents  whidi 
still  flow,  and  bid  fair  to  flow  deeper  and 
broader  every  year.  No  one  is  to  be  blamed 
for  the  transfer  of  this  vast  amount  of  capital. 
No  one  is  under  obligation  to  make  or  keep 
unprofitoble  investmenU.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  never  will  be  done  to  any  great 
extent  by  enlightened  and  enterpriiring  men. 
But  if  we  had  embarked  in  manufSsturts 
twenty  years  ago,  as  successfolly  as  othen, 
and  afforded  to  capital  here  returns  of  thirty, 
or  twenty,  or  even  ten  per  cent.,  not  a  dollar 
of  that  $90,000,000  would  have  left  the  state. 
Tbe  slaves  might  have  gone,  and  the  lands 
they  cultivated  might  have  been  sold — bmt 
the  enterprisinff  owners  would  have  re- 
mained here,  and  the  full  caa h  equivalent  of 
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thif  fMroperty  would  have  Temainad  with 
them.  In  their  hands,  it  would  not  only 
have  sufficed  to  erect  all  the  factories  re- 
quisite to  spin  our  entire  crop,  but  the  vast 
overplus  of  960,000,000,  would  have  con- 
structed and  paid  for  thousands  of  miles  of 
rail-road,  and  built  fleets  of  steamships  and 
merchant  vessels,  sufficient  to  carry  our  aug- 
mented commerce  in  direct  lines  to  all  the 
great  marts  of  the  world.  If  we  begin  now, 
and,  instead  of  removinff,  sell,  for  a  time,  the 
'  superfluous  increase  of  our  slaves,  the  pro- 
ceeds, added  to  the  floating  capital  otherwise 
accumulated,  will  enable  us  to  aooompUsh  all 
these  objects  in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
twenty  years,  and  bring  in  upnon  our  state  a 
flood-tide  of  prosperity,  that  will  cover  every 
hill  and  valley— every  bog  and  barren — ^with 
deposits  more  valuable  tmm  those  of  Califor- 
nia. 

But  if  ample  capital  were  rappHed,  have 
we  in  South  Carolina  sufficient  water  power, 
advantageously  located,  or  can  we,  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  generate  steam  i>ower  to 
manuftcture  our  whole  crop  1  The  immense 
'pine  forests  which  line  our  rail-roads  and  na- 
vigable streams,  will,  if  judiciously  managed, 
furnish  fuel  for  all  the  ftctories  we  shall 
want,  at  f  1  36  a  cord,  for  generations  ^et  to 
come.  At  this  rate,  fiiel  can  be  supplied  as 
cheaply  as  the  best  Cumbeiland  coal,  at  $3 
a  ton,  or  12  cents  a  bushd,  which  is  cheaper 
than  the  same  quality  of  coal  is  furnished  to 
the  English  factories.  The  cost  of  steam 
engines,  enhanced  now  only  by  the  charges 
of  transpoitation,  will  be  proportionably  re- 
duced as  the  mechanic  arts  advance,  mider 
the  fostering  spirit  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. As  to  water  power,  without  looking 
further,  the  sandrhill  streams,  which  course 
through  the  pine  barrens  of  our  middle  coun- 
try— we  healthiest  region,  take  the  year 
round,  on  the  surfiice  of  the  globe— are,  it  is 
well  ascertained,  ci4>able  of  putting  in  motion 
millions  of  spindles  and  their  complemented 
machinery — spindles  enough  to  consume 
several  times  tne  amount  of  our  crop.  These 
streams  fall  from  eight  to  fifty  feet  in  the 
mile,  are  subject  to  no  back  water,  or  unman- 
ageable .freshets,  and,  being  fed  by  perennial 
spiinffs,  are  rarely  afiected  seriously  by 
drou^t.  Innumerable  mill  sites,  with 
large  tracts  of  land,  may  now  be  purchased 
on  them>  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  few  dollars 
an  acre.  The  buildijng  of  &ctories  on  them 
would  instantly  enhance  the  value  of  other 
parts  of  a  tract  which  mi^ht  be  sold,  beyond 
the  whole  cost  of  the  original  purchase  and 
expenditure  for  dams,  so  that  ample  water 
power  may  be  obtained  here  for  absolutely 
nothing.  Four  rivers  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, and  several  others  navigable  fbr  large 
eraft,  flow  through  this  region  to  the  sea, 
while  three  rail-roads  already  traverse  it,  and 
a  fourth   is  partly  under   contract.     The 


cheapest  transportation  may  therefore  he 
commanded,  and  every  necessary  of  life  is 
proportionably  cheap.  Above  the  &lls,  the 
rivers  themselves,  and  their  numberiess  trir 
butanes,  aflbrd  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  water  power,  while  provisions,  at  low 
rates,  are  abundant 

With  capital,  motive  powers,  cheap  provi- 
sions, and  convenient  transportation  at  oar 
command,  it  would  only  remain  to  obtain 
curatives,  on  &ir  teims,  to  render  our  capa- 
city to  manufacture  our  cotton  crop,  com- 
plete. For  this  purpose,  about  thirty-five 
thousand,  of  all  affes,  would  be  requisite. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  our  slaves 
might,  under  competent  overseers,  become 
efikient  and  profitable  operatives  in  our  fiM- 
tories.  It  may  be  of  much  consequence  to 
us,  that  this  &ct  has  been  fullv  tested,  and 
is  well  known  and  acknowledge^  as  it  would 
give  us,  under  all  circumstances,  a  reliable 
source.  But  to  take,  as  we  should  have  to 
do,  even  three-fourths  of  the  required  num- 
ber from  our  cotton  fields,  would  reduce  our 
crop  at  least  one-third — a  reduction  that 
H^ould  seriously  aflect  the  great  results  we 
have  in  view.  It  would  abo  enhance  the 
prices  of  labor  and  provisions ;  not  so  much 
by  the  legitimate  and  profitable  process  of 
increasing  the  demand,  as  by  diminishing  the 
supply;  and  it  would  curtail  the  relative 
power  of  the  agricultural  class.  If  purchased 
by  the  &ctones — the  only  feasible  plan  of 
using  them — their  cost  would  add  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  capital  required  for  manune- 
turing.  While,  in  their  appropriate  itpheie, 
the  cultivation  of  our  great  staples,  under  a 
hot  sun  and  arid  miasma,  that  prostrates  the 
white  man,  our  negro  slaves  admit  of  no  sub- 
stitute, and  may  defy  all  competition,  it  is 
seriously  doubted,  whether  their  extensive 
and  permanent  employment  in  manufactures 
and  mehanic  arts,  is  consistent  with  safe  and 
sound  policy.  Whenever  a  slave  is  made  a 
mechanic,  he  is  more  than  half  freed,  and 
soon  becomes,  as  we  too  well  know,  and  all 
history  attests,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  most 
corrupt  and  turbulent  of  his  class.  Where- 
ever  slavery  has  decayed,  the  first  step  in  the 
progress  of  emancipation  has  been  the  ele- 
vation of  the  slaves  to  the  rank  of  artisans 
and  soldiers.  This  is  the  TpiocesB  through 
whidi  slavery  has  receded,  as  the  mechanic 
arts  have  advanced  ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  the  same  causes  will  produce 
the  same  efiects  here.  We  have,  however, 
abundant  labor  of  another  kind  which,  unable 
at  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  to  com- 
pete with  slave  labor,  in  that  line,  languishes 
for  employment ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, is  working  evil  to  both  our  social  and 
political  systems.  This  labor,  if  not  quite 
so  cheap  directly,  will  be  found  in  the  long 
run,  much  the  cheapest ;  since  those  who  are 
capable  of  it,  will,  whether  idle  or  employed. 
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HienntoUj,  in  oneway  or  another,  draw  their 
•i^^wrt  firom  the  community.  According  to 
die  best  calculation,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
Matistic  facts,  ceui  be  made,  it  is  believed,  that 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand  white  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Carolina,  there  are  not  less 
dian  fifty  thousand,  whose  industry,  such  as 
h  M,  and  compensated  as  it  is,  is  not,  in  the 
preMnt  condition  of  things,  and  does  not 
promise  to  be  hereafter,  adequate  to  procure 
them,  honestly,  such  a  support  as  every  white 
povon  in  this  country  is,  and  feels  himself 
entitled  to.  And  this,  next  to  emigration,  is, 
perhaps,  the  heaviest  of  the  weights  that 
press  upon  the  sprinffs  of  our  prosperity. 
Moet  of  these  now  follow  agriculturid  pui^ 
suits,  in  feeble,  yet  injurious  competition  with 
slave  labor.  Some,  perhaps,  not  more  from 
inclination,  than  from  the  want  of  due  en- 
eouraffement,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  work  at 
alL  They  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence, 
bj  occasional  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  fishing, 
sometimes  by  plnnderins  fields  or  folds,  and 
too  often  by  what  is,  in  its  efiects,  far  worse 
— trading  with  slaves,  and  seducing  them  to 
nhmder  ror  their  benefit  If  the  ancient  phi- 
losopher had  the  slightest  grounds  for  saying 
that  it  would  require  the  plains  of  Babylon  to 
support,  in  idleness,  five  thousand  soldiers 
and  their  families,  we  may  infer  how  enoi^ 
Dous  a  tax  it  is  on  our  resources,  to  main- 
tain to  the  extent  we  do  now,  and  are  likely 
to  have  to  do,  directly  and  indirectly,  our  un- 
einployed,  or  insufficiently  employed  poor. 

Frncn  this  class  of  our  citizens,  thirty-five 
thousand  &ctory  operatives  may  certainly  be 
drawn,  as  rapidly  as  they  may  be  called  for, 
since  boys  and  ^Is  are  required,  in  large 

rx>rtion,  for  this  business.  Nor  will  there 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  there  exists  no  serious  prejudice 
against  such  labor  among  our  native  citizens, 
and  that  they  have  been  prompt  to  avail 
themselves,  at  moderate  wages,  oi  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  making  an  honest  and 
comfortable  support,  and  decent  provision  for 
the  future.  The  example  thus  set  of  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  industry,  among  those 
to  whom  it  has  heretofore  been  unknown, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects, not  only  on  their  own  class,  but  upon 
alt  the  working  classes  of  the  state.  And, 
patting  aside  the  immense  contribution  of 
manumctures  to  the  general  prosperity,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
could  possibly  be  confened  on  the  agjiculture 
of  South  Carolina,  to  convert  thirty-five  thou- 
sand of  her  unem]^loyed  or  insufikiently  com- 
pensated population  into  active  and  intelli- 
gent workmen,  buying  and  paymg  for  the 
products  of  her  soil,  which  their  families 
consume. 

But  it  has  been  suggested,  that  white  fac- 
tory operatives  in  the  South  would  constitute 


a  body  hostile  to  our  domestic  institutions. 
If  any  such  sentiments  could  take  root  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  our  native  citizens,  mors 
danger  may  be  apprehended  from  them,  in 
the  present  state  oi  things,  with  the  facilities 
they  now  possess  and  the  difficulties  they 
have  now  to  encounter,  than  if  they  were 
brought  together  in  factories,  with  constant 
empk>yment  and  adequate  remuneration.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  abolitionists  of  Ame- 
rica and  Europe  are  now  making  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  them  in  their  cru- 
sade, by  encouraging  the  exclusive  use  of 
what  is  called  **  free  labor  cotton,*'  and  by  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  their  pride  and  their 
supposed  interests.  But  all  apprehensions 
from  this  source  are  entirely  imaginary.  Tbs 
poorest  and  humblest  fireeman  of  the  South 
feels  as  sensibly,  perhaps  more  sensibly  than 
the  wealthiest  planter,  the  barrier  which 
nature,  as  well  as  law,  has  erected  between 
the  white  and  black  races,  and  would  scorn 
as  much  to  submit  to  the  universal  degrada- 
tion which  must  follow,  whenever  it  is  broken 
down.  Besides  this,  the  factory  operative 
could  not  fail  to  see  here,  what  one  would 
suppose  he  must  see  however  distant  from 
us,  that  the  whole  &bric  of  his  own  fortunes 
was  based  on  our  slave  syiftem,  since  it  is 
only  by  slave  labor  that  cotton  ever  has  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  cheaply  or  extensively  produced. 
Thus,  not  only  from  natural  sentiment  and 
training,  but  nam  convictions  of  self-interest, 
^eatly  strengthened  by  their  new  occupa- 
tion, this  class  of  our  citizens  might  be  rehed 
on  to  sustain,  as  firmly  and  faithfully  as  any 
other,  the  social  instituticms  of  the  South. 
The  &ct  cannot  be  denied,  that  property  is 
more  secure  in  our  slave  states  than  it  is  at 
present  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 
the  constant  and  profitable  employment  of  aH 
classes  among  us  will  increase,  rather  than 
diminish  that  security. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  impediment 
whatever  to  our  embarking,  at  once,  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  cotton,  and  to  the  full 
extent  of  consuming  our  entire  crop,  in  com- 
petition with  the  world.  We  have  at  hand, 
and  within  our  grasp,  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  erecting  and  carrying  on  manufactu- 
ring establishments  ;  and  we  have  the  raw 
material  on  the  spot,  and  at  a  cost  one-third 
below  our  European,  and  one-eighth  below 
what  our  northern,  rivals  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  it ;  and  we  have  it,  also,  in  far  better 
condition.  When  it  reaches  our  factories,  it 
will  not  have  been  compressed — often  not 
put  in  bales  ;  it  will  not  have  been  drenched 
m  rains  and  rolled  in  the  mud  of  wharves, 
nor  bleached  and  rotted  by  exposure,  in  its 
long  travels  by  land  and  sea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, necessarily,  make  smoother,  stronger, 
and  more  durable  fabrics,  of  all  descriptions, 
here,  than  can  be  made  of  it  elsewhere.  And 
this  is  fully  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  both 
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the  fiietoiy  in  this  city  and  that  at  Granite- 
ville  have,  in  the  very  fint  ^ear  of  their  ope- 
lationa,  carried  off  the  mghest  prizes  at 
northern  exhibitions. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  mainly  depends 
on  the  greatness  of  its  natural  advantages, 
and  the  use  it  makes  of  them.    The  highest 

g'fts  of  heaven  avail  nothing — ^in  fact,  if  pro- 
se, they  become  curses — unless  judiciously, 
•kilfiiUy  and  energetically  appropriated.  The 
wealth  of  England,  which  equals  all  that  is 
IkUed  of  the  fUtst,  and  the  extent  and  power  of 
her  empire,  are  all  dor,  in  the  first  instance, 
MeAy  to  a  wise  and  vigorous  development 
of  her  natural  resources.  Surrounded  by  the 
•cean,  commerce  was  evidently  a  vocation 
for  her.  Possessed  of  mines,  in  which  coal  and 
iion  are  interstratified,  she  was  invited  to 
manu&ctures.  So  soon  as  she  had  consoli- 
dated union  and  peace  within  her  borders, 
•■he  bent  herself  earnestly  to  these  great  pur- 
•aits,  and  devoted  to  them  her  genius,  indus- 
try, and  enterprise,  until,  at  length,  she  has 
eicreled  the  globe  in  her  giant  arms — shakes 
every  bearing  tree  on  its  surface,  and  draws 
into  her  lap  the  most  precious  fruits  of  all  its 
dimes.  When  the  steam-engine  and  powei^ 
loom,  the  saw-gin  and  slave  bbor,  combined 
to  develop  the  greatest  of  all  industrious  pur- 
suits^ she  was  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  it 
•at  onoe,  and  distance  every  competitor,  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  McOuUoch  has  exaggerated 
nothing,  in  estimating  the  value  of  Uiis  pur- 
•nit  to  ber.  Great  as  England  was,  sixty 
years  afo,  when  she  receivra  the  first  bale  of 
cotton  from  our  shores,  and  much  as  she  had 
done,  her  power  and  achievements  before 
hear  no  comparison  with  what  she  has  ac- 
complished since,  and  is  able  to  accomplish 
now.  To  speak  only  of  her  industrial  opera- 
tions :  while  all  her  manuihctures  have  in- 
creased, even  woolens,  linens  and  silks,  in 
spite  of  the  substitution  of  cottons — and  her 
annual  production  of  iron  has  risen  from  one 
knndred  thousand  to  a  million  of  tons — ^her 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  grown  from 
some  15,000,000  lbs.  to  over  600,000,000  lbs. 
per  annum,  and  the  yam  and  fabrics  she 
makes  of  it  exceed  in  value  now  all  her  other 
manufactures  together.  It  is  this  unparalleled 
manufacture,  thus  seized  and  i4>propriated, 
that  has  finally  made  her  commerce  equal  to 
that  of  all  other  nations,  and  London  the 
•ole  centre  of  the  exchanges  of  the  worid  ; 
while  it  has  so  stimulated  her  agriculture, 
that  she  would  now  be  largely  exporting  pro- 
visions, if  it  had  not  also,  notwithstanding 
her  extraordinary  wars  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  the  millions  she  has  lost  by 
emigration,  doubled  her  population  in  the 
last  fifty  years — an  event  wnich  has  never 
happened  within  a  century  before. 

Yet  this  manufacture,  whose  astonishing 
results  of  every  kind  seem  more  like  enchant- 
ment than  reality — and  in  tracing  whose  ac- 


tual history,  we  fbel  as  if  we  were  perusing 
some  story  of  magic,  in  which  fairies  ana 
genii  make  kings  of  peasants,  and  build 
gorgeous  cities  of  marble  and  palaces  of 
gold-— this  wonderfhl  manufiicture  belongs 
of  right  to  us.  God,  in  his  bounty,  has  ma- 
nifestly designed  it,  and  all  for  attendant 
benefits,  for  the  people  of  the  cotton-growing 
region.  And  he  has  given  us,  also,  every 
physical  advantage  necessary  to  its  full  de- 
velopment. We  have  as  much  sea  shore  as 
England.  We  command  the  gulf,  appro- 
priately called  the  great  **  Heart  of  the 
Ocean,"  and  through  which,  brushing  our 
shores,  in  a  few  years  more,  almost  the 
whole  commerce  of  tne  globe  will  paes.  We 
have  coal  and  iron.  We  have,  besides,  im- 
mense forests  and  noble  streams  without 
number.  We  have  capital  and  labor,  and 
the  raw  material  is  peculiariy  ours.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  prove  to  the  worid,  that 
we  have  the  courage  to  claim  our  own,  and 
the  genius  and  energy  to  maintain  the  rixrhts 
and  secure  the  blessings  which  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  upon  us. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed,  that,  while 
thus  advocatmg  the  encouragement  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  extensive  manufacturing 
among  us,  I  look  upon  them  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  means,  not  ends ;  or,  that  I 
regard  them  even  as  the  highest  means.  A 
profound  philosopher  of  antiquity  has  said, 
that  **  occupations  of  utility  and  necessity 
ultimately  terminate  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful  and  true."  Of  ^is  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  nor  that  these  occupations  exer- 
cise a  most  important  influence  on  the  edu- 
cation, character  and  destiny  of  eveiy  indi- 
vidual and  every  community  of  men.  Who- 
ever is  incapable  of  faithful  and  persevering 
industry  is  not  capable  of  anything  great. 
But  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mmd  and 
morals  must,  in  the  main,  be  directed  by  a 
higher  conception  of  the  useful  and  the  ne- 
cessary, than  would  confine  them  to  the 
mere  exercise  of  any  manual  or  mechanic 
art.  And  in  training  up  a  truly  great  peo- 
ple, no  effort  must  Iw  spared  to  enlarge  all 
the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  and  to  purify 
and  elevate  every  sentiment  of  the  heail 
These  are  the  springs  and  guides  whidi 
finally  sustain  and  direct  all  political,  social 
and  industrial  institutions,  and  raise  a  nation 
to  true  prosperity  and  grandeur.  But  I  see 
no  incompatibility  between  the  pursuits  I 
have  endeavored  to  recommend,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  noblest  sen- 
timents that  dignify  our  nature. 

Nor  would  I  be  thought,  by  any  meani^ 
desirous  to  see  the  mechanical  and  manute- 
turing  spirit  and  influence  prevail  over  the 
agricultural,  in  this  state,  or  in  the  South. 
Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  man,  there 
is  none  so  firee  from  vicious  contamination, 
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in  aD  its  ralatkms  and  Undmeies,  as  a^- 
coltara ;  none  whicli.  if  properly  conducted, 
leqnires  closer  observation  of  natural  facts, 
Bore  rigid  analysis  of  causes  and  effects,  or 
the  exercise  of  higher  powers  of  generaiiza- 
tion;  none  better  eaksolated  to  impress  on 
man  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  lift  bun  to  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  another.  Political- 
ly it  is  nearly  impossible  that  agriculturists 
can  combine  and  act  in  concert,  but  on  the 
basis  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  right.  If 
they  are  slow  to  reform,  they  are  conserva- 
tire  of  all  that  is  pure  in  every  institution. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
all  (^vemments— especially  in  one  so  demo- 
eiatic  as  our  own — and  m  all  social  sys- 
tems— especially  where,  as  in  ours,  so  much 
•quality  prevails — that  Uie  preponderating  in- 
ihienee  should  be  agricultural.  And  with  its 
uunense  and  necessarily  permanent  supe- 
narity  in  wealth  and  numbers,  there  should 
be  BO  serious  am>rehension  that  any  other 
interest  can  ovemde  it  here.  If  that  should 
happen,  it  would  prove  that  the  agriculturists 
were  not  true  to  themselves ;  that  they  no 
longer  cherished  those  frugal  and  industri- 
•Bs  habits,  and  that  manly  spirit,  which  are 
dieir  appropriate  characteristics;  and  that 
dMy  neglected  to  cultivate  those  high  and 
virtuous  sentiments,  and  to  imbibe  for  them- 
selves, and  instill  into  their  children,  that 
knowledge  and  love  of  knowledge,  which 
constitute,  afUr  all,  the  only  genuine  sources 
of  real  and  enduring  power. — Oov.  Ham- 
momd. 

SOUTH— The  Putttbb  of  the.— The 
position  which  the  Southern  United  States 
hold  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  world, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
modem  times.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
origin  of  black  servitude  in  Amenca ;  its 
comparatively  valueless  results  as  long  as 
Great  Britain  derived  direct  profit  from  the 
African  trade;  its  sudden  and  wonderful 
change  when,  coeval  with  our  national  in- 
dependence, it  began  to  weave  that  thread  of 
cotton  which  has  gradually  enveloped  the 
commercial  world,  and  bound  the  fortunes  of 
American  slaves  so  firmly  to  human  progress, 
that  civilization  itself  may  also  be  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  continual  servitude  of  the 
blacks  in  America.  With  the  independence 
of  America  ceased  the  profits  which  Liver- 
pool and  London  had  derived  from  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  Simultaneous  with  that 
loss  of  profit,  the  philanthropy  of  Wilber- 
force  was  awakened;  and  continued  and 
persevering  efforts  were  from  that  moment, 
tiirongh  the  space  of  half  a  century,  made  to 
bring  about  the  enfranchisement  of  all  bl'iek 
slaves.  These  efforts  have  been  measurably 
successful  with  all  countries  where  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  blacks  were  incon- 
siderable.   Frans •  Mid  Enghmd  afford  nota- 


ble examples  of  the  folly  of  emstDctpsiting  a 
race  incapable  of  freedom ;  and  the  mind  ci 
the  devout  person  who  contemplates  the  con- 
dition of  the  ci-devant  slave  colonies  of  those 
two  powers,  must  become  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Providence  must  have  raised  up 
those  two  examples  of  human  folly  for  the 
express  purpose  of  a  lesson  to  these  states^ 
to  sav^  which  from  human  errors  it  has,  oa 
more  than  one  occasion,  manifestly  and  di- 
rectly interposed.  It  was  doubtless  the  fiioi 
that,  at  the  era  of  the  RevoUition,  many  of 
the  southern  states  began  to  feel  the  burthen 
of  unproductive  slaves,  and  that  a  growing 
disposition  to  be  dear  of  them  manifestei 
itself  simuHaaeously  with  the  mammon* 
prompted  philanthropy  of  England.  A  great 
danger  was  thus  springing  up,  when  the  in-> 
venuons  of  the  cotton-gin,  the  carding-mi^ 
chine,  the  spinning^jenny,  and  the  steam- 
engine,  combined  to  weave  that  network  ^ef 
cotton  which  formed  an  indissoluble  cord, 
binding  the  black,  who  was  threatened  to  bo 
cast  on,  to  human  progress.  It  may  be  well, 
in  this  connection,  to  make  a  hasty  sketdi 
of  the  progress  which  black  emancipation, 
under  English  tutelage,  has  made.  The 
forcing  of  Africans  upon  these  colonies  by 
the  English  government,  against  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  Virginia  in 
particular,  was  a  main  reason  in  the  list  of 
grievances,  why  the  authority  of  the  crown 
should  be  thrown  off.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, the  discontinuance  of  the  slave 
trade  was  decreed,  and  the  traffic  declared 
piracy  by  the  United  States.  The  Englidi 
government  followed  this  example,  and  the 
republican  government  of  France  emanci- 
pated suddenly  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo^ 
giving  over  that  fine  island  to  the  horrors  of 
black  civil  war  and  plunder.  From  that  time 
up  to  1823,  but  little  proffress  was  made. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Buxton  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Mr.  Canning  amended  it  on  its  passage,  so 
as  to  prepare  for  gradual  emancipation. 
Lord  Bathurst  notified  the  colonial  legislar 
ture  of  the  fact.  This  induced  lively  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  but 
these  did  not  deter  the  government  from 
taking  those  preliminavv  steps  in  1831, 
which  resulted  in  the  bill  presented  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  1833,  and  which  was  adopted 
June  18,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown 
August  28,  1833.  The  principles  of  the 
bill  were  briefly  these  :  After  the  Ijt  August,. 
1834,  slavery  ceased;  all  blacks  above  the 
age  of  six  years  became  apprentices,  under 
three  heads — 1st.  Rural  Apprentices,  at* 
tached  to  the  soil.  2nd.  Rural  Apprentiees, 
unattached.  3rd.  Non-Rural  Apprentiees. 
The  two  first  classes  were  to  work  six  year* 
for  their  masters  without  pay,  and  the  third 
class  four  years.  The  labor  was  limited  to 
45  hears  per  weeli^    The  bkteks  sm^  ^ 
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their  time  of  apprenticeship  of  their  masters, 
if  they  had  the  means.  The  power  of  pmiish- 
ment  was  transferred  to  the  magistrates. 

The  compensation  for  the  blacks  was  to  be 
attberate  oftheiraverage'valaeiu  each  island, 
between  the  years  1822  to  1830.  Thas  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  was  780,993;  and'their 
▼aloe,  £45,281,738.  This  sam  was  paid  in 
foil  in  cash  and  work.  Thas  fths  in  money, 
amounting  to  £20,000<000i  and  the  remain- 
ing foar-sevenths  in  the  right  to  the  work  of 
the  prsdials  six  years  without  pay,  and  non- 
pnedial  foar  years,  The  number  of  claims 
was,  for  pnedials  attached,  5,562;  do.  un- 
attached, 1,708;  non-pnedials.  9,075.  The 
aTerage  valuation  was  £44  15s,;  the  average 
money  paid  for  each  slave,  £19  15s.  4|d. 
The  work  of  a  slave  generation  in  the  West 
Indies  was  valued  at  7ith  years,  and  ibe  years 
of  apprenticeship  assigned  were  eonsiuered 
fba  -se%*enths  of  the  pay. 

Although  the  British  government,  with  its 
usual  self  Buflficient  insolence,  laid  claim  to  the 
full  merit  of  paying  for  the  slaves,  these  bad 
to  oontribute  a  large  share  of  the  remunera- 
tion for  themselves.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, dissatisBed  evenrbody .  The  slaves,  who 
had  hoped  for  immediate  emancipation,  were 
Tery  impatient  under  this  regulation,  while 
the  government  agents  sii  harassed  the  plan- 
ters, that  they  were  glad  to  sell  out  the  time 
of  the  apprentices. 

Id  Jamaica,  from  August,  1834,  to  August, 
1839,  $300v000  were  paid  by  apprentices  to 
masters  for  unexpired  time;  and.  finally, 
when  the  four  years  of  non-pnedisl  service 
bad  expired,  the  planters  abandoned  the  re- 
maining two  years  of  the  pr«dials,  and  Au- 
gust, 1838,  was  a  day  of  jubilee. 

The  valuators  then  reported  the  number  of 
pnedials  at  218.669;  nou-prsodials,  37,144— 
total  apprentices,  255.813.  Free  children, 
under  six  years,  38.899 :  aged,  15,656 — total, 
310,368,  against  309,167  apprentices  and  38,- 
754  free  children,  returned  m  1834  ;  showing 
an  incn^aae  of  145  children,  and  a  decrease  of 
53,354  apprentices. 

The  first  use  of  freedom  was  a  prompt  re- 
fitsal  to  work  at  all ;  some  demanded  $1,  $2, 
and  $3  per  day,  and  the  best  authorities  show 
that  the  islands  are  fast  sinking  back  to  a 
state  of  savage  nature. 

The  productions  of  the  island  are  yearly 
diminishing,  notwithstanding  an  inorea.^ 
eonsnmptinn  of,  and  advance  in  the  price  of 
•agar  in  England.  As  the  exiK>rts  of  the 
West  Indies  ftH,  the  markets  they  afford  for 
the  sale  of  British  goods  become  circumscri- 
bed. In  1836,  they  took  £3.786.458  of  Brit- 
ishjfoods;  in  1848,  £1.434,477  only. 

Simultaneonsly  with  their  West  India  ex- 
pednient,  the  British  government  exerted  all 
Its  influenoe  with  the  small  nations  of  Rurope 
to  procure  the  nominal  emancipation  of  such 
black  slaves  as  were  of  no  material  import- 
ance, aither  to  the  aaveral  states,  or  to  any 


considerable  interetta  in  any  of  them.  Thoav 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  English 
ministry  to  manufacture  in  Europe  freedom 
for  slaves,  as  they  manufactured  a  claim 
against  Gh-eece^  and  a  king  for  the  Mosqoi- 
toes,  by  means  of  new  clothes  and  old  rum, 
serve  only  as  a  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  whole 
system  of  European  governmenta. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  rnchiding  Eng* 
land,  contain  absolute  and  miserable  slaves, 
deluded  with  the  name  of  freemen.  Not  the 
most  advanced  of  thete  races  has  reached  the 
degree  of  improvement,  politically  and  phjsi* 
cally,  that  marks  the  black  race  in  the  south- 
em  United  States.  From  the  nature  of  their 
geographical  position,  it  results,  that  although 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  contain  raoet 
whose  life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  the 
mercy  of  masters,  without  appeal  from  their 
caprice,  yet  none  of  these  are  black.  In  the 
United  States,  none  hot  black  bold  a  subordi- 
nate position ;  hence  no  kind  of  slavery  io 
Europe  is  bad  except  black. 

In  this  view,  the  English  government, 
after  it  set  mm  Sambo  astride  of  a  cask  of 
Jamaica,  with  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
the  Mosquitoes,  used  its  inflnence  to  indoee 
the  little  piratical  nations  of  Europe  which 
possessed  black  slaves,  to  free  them,  and  get 
their  pay  out  of  the  skins  of  the  white  slaves. 
The  Danish  government  followed  the  English 
example  of  turning  slaves  into  apprentices 
without  wages. 

In  1846  the  Swedish  aoverament  paid 
$50,000  to  free  the  few  blacks  in  the  island  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  which  amounted  simply 
to  turning  adrift  a  few  useless  negroes.  The 
most  brilliant  triumphs  of  this  nature  were» 
however,  in  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Bohemian 
Wallachia.  In  the  last-named  country,  there 
is  a  population  of  1,747,815  sonls.  including 
Goths,  Grepidas,  Huns.  Lombards,  Tartars, 
Turks,  and  Gipsies.  These  are  all  slaves, 
most  abject  and  miserable,  hardly  above  the 
savago  condition — the  women  being  compel- 
led to  do  the  labor,  living  in  under-ground 
caverns,  and  using  dry  dung  as  fuel  to  cook  a 
scanty  meal.  These  poor  creatures  are  owned 
by  a  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  exempted 
from  taxes  and  the  payment  of  private  debts. 

The  most  inconsiderable  in  numbers  and 
lowest  in  the  social  scale,  are  the  Gipsies,  of 
whom  there  are  about  150,000,  owned  by  in- 
dividuals and  the  government,  the  latter  hold- 
ing about  60,000.  They  pay  30  piastres,  or 
$2  10  per  annum,  per  head,  (or  the  privilege 
of  being  at  large,  upon  binding  themselves 
not  to  quit  the  c  ^untry.  In  1846  the  govern- 
ment was  induced  to  waive  its  ownership  of 
these  poor  creatures,  who  are  but  strolling 
vagabond^,  ^ud  this  *'  triumph  of  philanthro- 
py" was  proclaimed  throughout  Europe  as  a 
long  stride  towards  universal  freedom,  and  ao 
example  to  the  United  States,  although  die 
slavery  of  all  those  not  belonging  direetly  to 
the  government  remains  as  bSore% 
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Th6  B^t  **  graiicl  triamph*'  of  ft-eedom  wm  a 
nKceiafal  nesotiatioD,  in  1847,  with  the  Pacha 
of  Bgypt,  lor  the  release  of  bia  black 
•laTes.  The  popalation  of  Egypt  narabera 
2,500,000 ;  the  larger  proportion  being  Arab 
Egyptians,  and  are  all  the  property  of  the 
Pacha.  There  is  in  Egypt  no  personal  liberty 
whatever.  The  government  claims  and  en- 
forces its  right  to  the  labor  of  eyery  man, 
willing  or  not  willing ;  and  no  labor  is  per- 
fermed  unless  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  i^vemment  oflicen,  from  whom  alone 
the  individual  can  procare  supplies.  Amidst 
this  commanity,  of  slaves,  there  are  Caucasian 
men  and  women,  white  slaves  to  the  rich, 
mod  a  few  negro  slaves  brought  from  Nn- 
midia. 

The  English  philanthropy  had  suc^  &° 
effect  upon  the  Pacha  as  to  induce  him,  Msrch, 
1847.  to  free  the  last  named,  allowing  the 
rest  to  remain  as  before ! 

Soon  after,  similar  influences  began  to  work 
ia  the  Barbairy  states,  where  the  aosolute  de- 
pendence of  all  persons,  in  life,  liberty  and 
property,  upon  the  nod  of  the  Bey,  makes  life 
valueless  to  a  man.  The  trade  of  these  poor, 
creataroA,  who  send  three  caravans  a  year 
into  the  interior,  involves  the  bringing  back 
occasionally  a  few  negro  slaves.  As  these 
-were  no  particular  benefit  to  the  Bey,  who 
owns  the  whole  2,500,000  people,  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  English  a^ent,  for  a  small  con- 
nderation,  to  follow  the  illustrions  example  of 
that  ultra-democrat,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
alter  the  style  of  the  servitude  of  those  olacks, 
and  Exeter  Hall  had  another  "  triumph,'*  and 
again  the  United  States  were  bade  to  imhate 
tSe  glorious  example  of  the  Mediterranean 
pirates. 

The  experience  of  the  French  government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  black  race,  has  been 
even  more  unfortunate  than  has  been  that  of 
the  Eoglijih.  The  bloody  disasters  which 
overtook  the  once  magnificent  possession  of 
St.  Domingo,  have,  for  more  than  hslf  a  ceti- 
tory,  remained  a  monument  of  black  brutali- 
ty. Taught  somewhat  by  that  lesson,  the 
French  government,  in  1831,  by  a  law  of 
that  year,  provided  for  gradual  emancipation 
in  its  remaming  colonies. 

Under  the  operation  of  that  law,  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  diminished  from  294,481  to 
258;95fl^  m  1835.  The  productions  of  the 
islands  were  not,  however,  materially  check- 
ed, and  the  system  seemed  to  work  well.  The 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  repeated  the 
error  towards  the  blacKs  committed  bj  that 
of  1791,  and  slavery  was  suddenly  abolished. 
That  the  same  bloody  results  have  not  fol- 
lowed, is  because  the  home  government 
promptly  laid  the  islands  under  martial  taw, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  whites 
from  massacre.  The  presence  of  a  sufficient 
force  is  all  that  stays  for  the  moment  a  war 
^nceii 


In  relation  to  labor,  the  conaeqoaDoet  aM 
the  same  as  in  Jamaica,  viz.,  a  prompt  abatk* 
donment  of  work  at  any  price.  In  1836> 
4.932  hands  produced  in  Martinique  6,056,- 
990  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  one  hhd.  each ;  in  1849, 
the  proceeds  averaged  one  hhd.  to  34  hands. 
The  official  returns  of  the  French  government 
for  1849,  are  not  yet  received  ;  those,  how- 
ever, for  1847  and  1848,  the  last  being  the 
year  of  abolition,  are  as  follows : 

ivpoBTs  raoM  km  xzpobts  to  trx  wist  iwdu 

OOLOMIBS  raOM  FBANCa.  f 

ImMrti  Enofli  Ta«il 

1847 78,3477168.  .39,954,084.  .113,301,339 

1848 85,99S,133. .  19,«39,0M . .  d9,S31 ,797 

Decrease. . .  .frs.  37,333,015.  .30,714,480. .  58,079,495 

This  shows  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half 
ia  the  first  year,  and  for  1849  it  is  greater,  at 
indicated  by  customs  returns*  The  sugar  ina» 
ported  into  France  fell  off  one-half,  and  waa 
made  up  by  receipts  of  foreign  slave  sugar. 
The  experience  in  relation  to  St.  Domingo 
will  be  confirmed  in  the  other  islands. 

We  have  thus  stated  roughly  the  course  of 
abolitionism,  in  order  to  understand  the  lesson 
which  it  conveys.  It  is  this.  The  black  race 
has  inhabited  the  African  continent  as  long  at 
least  as  the  whites  have  occupied  Europe, 
and  the  yellow  and  red  races  Asia.  All  these 
have  more  or  less  advanced  from  (he  rudest 
savage  state,  in  manner  and  degree,  accordinff 
to  their  inherent  intellectuality.  The  black 
race,  however,  has  made  no  progress  wha^• 
ever.  They  were  without  invention,  almost 
without  language,  and  destitute  of  the  facul- 
ties or  the  wish  to  advance.  These  beingSi 
or  such  of  them  as  had,  by  the  fortune  of  la- 
temal  wars,  become  the  victims  of  their  cai^ 
nibal  eaptora,  were  rescued  from  that  fate  to 
become  the  forced  oultivators  of  the  soil  in 
the  aewly  discovered  countries  of  America. 

A  few  years  of  that  compulsory  labor  was 
supposed  by  the  Engli»h  government  so  to 
have  obantfed  their  n^ttores,  that,  made  free^ 
they  would  noK  resume  the  indolent  and 
savage  habits  which  had  marked  the  race 
dnoe  the  creation,  but  would  become  so  perw 
severiagly  industrious  for  wages,  as  to  enable 
their  employers  to  compete  with  the  slave 
owners  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  supplying 
Europe  with  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton ;  keep 
in  employ  one-fourth  the  people  of  Great 
Britain ;  maintain  her  merchant  marine,  and 
enable  her  to  continue  her  commercial  and 
manu&cturing  supremacy.  The  erroneous 
uess  of  this  view  has,  by  experiment,  now 
been  proved  to  all  the  world. 

The  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  tatted 
by  emancipation,  in  the  manner  we  have 
sketched,  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  by  increase  of  free  blacks  among 
the  whites  of  the  Uuited  States ;  and  it  hat 
been  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
I  that  the  black  race  cannot  even  maintain  the 
position  to  which  they  are  raised  by  a  few 
'  years  of  servitude,  without  cootinuea  oper* 
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tfoo.  Leit  to  dieniflel  ▼«•*  they  will  not  work, 
BO  matter  how  great  may  btfthe  iitducementt 
or  fiicilhies*  but  siok  back  mentally  to  the 
dark  siiperttittont  of  tbeh'  cannibal  na  tores. 
This  truth  has  not  only  been  demonstrated, 
hfot  admitted  by  the  best  Bngliah  aotborities, 
•▼en  those  which  formerly  were  the  most 
h«pefal  advocates  of  blaok  equality.  The 
policy  of  the  Ihiglish  was,  and  eontinoea  to 
be,  in  relation  to  its  West  Indies,  to  cause 
tl^m  to  be  abandoned  by  the  whites,  and  be- 
come entirely  black  colonies,  in  the  sole  po»* 
session  of  the  descendants  of  slaves. 

Already,  however,  the  rapidly  sinking  con* 
dition  of  the  colonies  has  convinced  the  think- 
ing men  of  England,  that  the  scheme  is  impos- 
sible ;  that  to  abaodoD  them  to  the  blacks,  is 
to  abandon  them  to  worse  than  a  state  of 
■ature ;  and  means  of  retracing  the  nnftN-top 
Bate  steps  taken  appear  to  be  earnestly  songht 

In  contemplating  these  facts,  there  pre- 
sents itself  this  important  consideration, 
viz.,  the  four  articles  which  are  most  neces- 
sary to  modem  civilization,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton  and  tobacco,  are  products  of  compul- 
sory black  labor.  Whenever  coercion  has 
been  removed  from  that  labor,  its  productions 
have  ceased,  and  the  experiments  to  prove 
this  ^t  conclusively,  have  been  made  in 
localities  where  the  results,  although  inju- 
rious to  the  experimenters,  have  not  much  af- 
fected the  general  interestsof  mankind. 

England  itself,  at  this  moment,  by  a  sort  of 
letribution,  is  in  some  sort  the  slave  of 
aoothem  blacks.  She  it  was  that  created 
American  black  slavery,  and  her  existenee 
has  now  come  to  depend  upon  its  products. 
Ther^  are  few  persons  who  reflect  upon  the 
immense  supersCmeture  of  wealth  and  power 
which  is  reared  upon  the  foundation  of 
American  slave  culture  of  cotton.  The 
United  States  trade  is  almost  altogether  b&sed 
Iqwn  that  industiy.  Although  the  cotton 
manufactures  are  made  at  the  North,  th^ 
are  based  upon  stave  labor.  Some  approxi- 
mation may  be  arrived  at,  taking  the  last 
year,  1850. 


SXVSBTS  FBOM  tHS  VStfCft  STATIC,  1850. 

Vale*  of 
wb«Up 


Cotton,  raw 71,984,616 $105,600,00© 

"       maottftctnres.  4,734,434 100,000,000 

Tobacco »,W1,283........  15,000,000 

RkM 8,691,557 3,000,000 

Nsvalstofes 1,142,713 8,000,000 

Sugar 28,037 12,396,150 

Hemp 5,633 6d5,840 


Provisions  flron  New* 

Orleans 3,593,809. 

And  other  articles  flrom 

the  South 6,000,000 


138,691,990 


Total ...99^997,013 

Northern  and  Western 
exports 34,903,221 

Total  exporu 134,900,233 

Under  the  head  of  ^  other  articles  from  th» 
South,**  are  embraced  com  and  flour  from 
Virginia,  raanu&ctured  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
there  might  also  be  included  gold  to  the 
extent  of  $  1 ,000,000  per  annum  ;  but  we  havo 
not  included  gold  in  the  exports.  The  pro- 
vibions  from  New-Orleans  embrace  flour^ 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef  and  com,  exported  to 
foreign  ports  direct  from  New-Orleans,  and 
which  are  purchased  from  the  north-western 
country  for  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton  sent 
up  the  river,  an  (H)eration  equivalent  to  an 
annual  export  of  tnose  articles  The  value 
is  thus  ffiven  in  the  New-Orleans  price  cur- 
rent, and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole 
amount  exported  from  the  Union  of  these 
articles  is  $19,146,668,  consequently  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  export  of  farm  produce 
goes  from  New-Orleans.  It  is  thus  appa- 
rent  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the 
Union  are  the  product  of  slave  labor  in 
northern  ships,  and  that  consequently^  as  the 
imports  of  the  country  are  paid  for  in  the  ex- 
ports, 76  per  cent,  of  the  importations  are 
the  remuneration  for  the  product  of  slave 
labor.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  whole  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  country,  taken  to- 
gether, are  derived  76  per  cent,  from  tho 
slave  labor,  the  same  ratio  of  freight  is  de- 
rived by  the  shipping,  which  is  owned  as 
ibUows: 


virrrsD  stATBs  toickaos. 

OwiMd  RegUtored  EnioIM  T<te1  M48.  Totel  1|M 

South 159,956 334345 494,797 748,805 249.006 

North 1,801,930 1,456,314 2,658,244 2,791,649 133,405 


Total 1,361,886 l,79MflO 3,153,041 3,589,454. 


.489,413 


The  registered  tonnage  is  that  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade,  and  the  enrolled  that  of 
the  coasting  trade.  Although  much  the 
largest  portion  is  owned  at  the  North,  the 
result  of  the  comparison  is,  that  the  increase 
to  the  South  in  the  last  two  years  has  been 
double  that  of  the  North,  and,  moreover,  that 
increase  of  the  South  has  been  60  per  cent, 
of  what  was  ownisd  in  that  section  in  1M8» 


a  marked  step  in  advance.  According  to  the 
official  returns,  the  2,700,000  tons  of  tho 
United  States  ships  engaged  in  foreign  tradd, 
make  one  voyage  in  a  year ;  that  is  to  say^ 
two  passages,  one  out  and  one  home.  The 
freights  will  average  $12  per  ton  each  way  ; 
this  gives  $64,800,000  freights  earned  in  a 
year,  of  which  $48,600,0^  is  earned  by 
northern  ship-owners  by  eanying  slave  pro* 
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dnott  and  their  poeeedt.  The  coaeting 
tmispoitation  of  ■oothem  productB  by 
MHthem  TeMels  will  give  t7,000,000,  mak- 
ing $66,600,000  earned  by  the  ahip-owneni. 
To  earn  this  money,  it  reqitirea  that  ahips 
•iioald  be  baik,  and  the  cenaua  return  tor 
1840  diowed  the  Taloe  of  ahipe  built  in  the 
Vmuuk  for  thai  year  to  be  t7.016,094 ;  and 
as  the  Treaaoiy  Reports  ahowed  the  tonnage 
bailt  in  that  year  to  be  120^086,  which  gives  an 
average  of  956  per  ton,  Uie  eensos  was  pro- 
bably correct.  Of  the  87,016,004^  less  than 
8)00,000  was  m  slave  states ;  all  the  rest 
was  expended  at  the  North  among  all  those 
who  hve  by  that  mannftctoring,  lumber-men 
who  float  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  to  the 
•dUboard  lor  the  shipwrights  to  fashion,  ar- 
chitects, shipwrights,  bladLsmiths,  sheathers, 
eaolkers,  riggers,  cordage  and  sailmakers, 
with  their  backers,  the  hemp  and  flax  grow- 
ers, and  canvas  weavers.  Thus  affording 
immense  employment  to  bti^  ship-yards, 
until  the  ship  **a  taunto**  has  passed  the 
hands  of  cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers, 
and  is  ready  for  her  cargo,  which  employs 
gangs  of  stevedores,  cartmen,  shopmen  and 
aerks,  with  premiums  to  insurance  offices, 
untU,  her  shipping  articles  complete,  under 
the  command  of  a  thriving  pilot,  20  stout 
seamen,  whose  families  are  provided  with 
^  draw  bills'*  for  their  wages,  sheet  home  her 
canvas  to  the  breeze,  ana  she  seeks  in  for- 
eign climes  a  profit  upon  her  southern  cargo, 
to  remunerate  the  outlay  of  capital  Uiat  has 
created  her  and  given  actirity  to  so  many  in- 
terests. 

The  pririlege  which  the. northern  states 
have  thus  enjoyed  in  being  free  carriers  for 
southern  produce  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
bringing  it  to  their  own  water-courses  for 
conversion  into  goods  to  be  re-carried  to  the 
South,  and  sold  at  a  profit  above  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  with  freights,  insurance, 
exchange,  commissions  and  wages  sifperad- 
ded,  has  formed  the  marked  distinction  which 
is  manifested  between  the  present  condition 
of  New-England  and  Canada.  Why  is  it 
titat  the  latter,  possessed  of  English  enter- 
prise and  capital,  and  endowed  with  Unse 
•roenditares  on  such  pnbHe  works  as  the 
'Welland  and  Ridean  canals,  are  impoverish- 
ed, idle  and  retrograding,  while  New-Eng- 
land is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  wealu 
tad  power  t  Clearly  because  the  latter  en- 
Joys  freely  the  right  to  cany  and  manoftto- 
t«re  the  products  of  slave-labor,  from  wUeh 
Canada  is  excluded.  This  fact,  and  the  fear 
of  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  involved, 
has  excited  modi  interest  of  h^  in  New- 
England  ;  and  C.  Haskett  Derby,  Esq.,  a 
well-known  factory  and  rail-road  speculator. 
Undertook,  in  the  last  October  number  of 
Hunt's  Magaxine,  to  reply  to  the  able  pam- 
fhlet  entitled,  the  "  Union,  and  how  to  save 
It,**  and  published  in  Charieston.    Mr.  Der- 


by's reply  had  veiy  little  force,  and  we  refer 
to  it  here  merely  as  an  illustration  of  a  single 
point.  The  pamphlet  showed,  that  as  ue 
exports  of  the  country  are  mostly  from  the  ' 
South,  the  proceeds  returning  in  shape  of 
goods  belong  to  the  section  whence  emanated 
tne  means  of  paying  for  them,  and  the  duties 
exacted  from  these  goods  were  therefore 
taken  firom  the  South.    Mr.  Derby  remarks : 

**  Let  OS  examine  bis  theeries  as  to  duties.  It  Is 
a  very  simple  one.    Not  that  the  Soatb  has  direetly 

Eld  sneh  duties,  ibr  they  have  been  paid  prind|Mi^ 
St  the  North ;  bat  the  whole  theory  tests  nra 
I  fhet  that  the  duties  are  paid  on  imports ;  that 
the  South  supplies  nearly  two-thirds  the  exports  of 
the  Union  ;  and  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  pro* 
oeeds,  are  paid  not  ^  tiu  ewutmuTf  but  by  the 
South." 

This  is  slightly  misstated ;  the  South  is  both 
the  consumer  of  the  goods  and  producer  of 
the  means  of  paying  for  them.  Again,  sayt 
Mr.  Derby : 

"Take  a  ease  in  point.  A  New-England  ship 
sails  Ibr  Charleston  with  a  cargo  of  granite,  ice. 
fish,  and  mannlhctnres.  She  exohanies  them  In 
lumber,  rice  and  esctoa.  She  then  sails  for  Liver- 
pool, makes  fVeight  and  profit;  then  to  Cardiff, 
where  the  proceeds  are  InTested  in  slate  or  iron, 
and  returns  to  Boston.  What  has  the  South  to  do 
with  these  imports  ?  They  have  been  bought  bv  the 
North  and  paid  foi^how  do  *  they  belong  to,^  and 
how  are  th^  *  to  be  divided  among  the  producers  of 
the  exporter'* 

The  question  is  not  of  a  few  stones,  a  lit- 
tle ice,  and  a  few  fish,  but  of  that  large 
amount  combined  in  the  last  enumerated 
word,  **  manufactures,"  and  which  Mr.  Derby 
slurs  over  so  glibly.  Now  the  robbery  consists 
precisely  in  that  operation.  The  *'  manufac- 
tures" which  this  New-England  ship  carries 
to  Charleston,  as  the  means  of  buying  cotton, 
are  raised  in  value  30  per  cent,  by  the  pro- 
sent  tariff,  and  by  the  old  tariff  80  per  cent. ; 
that  is  to  say,  Liverpool  being  the  largest 
market,  regulates  the  price  of  cotton.  Fair 
cotton  is  now  fourteen  cents,  and  certain 
Lowell  sheetings  7  cents  per  yard ;  that  is 
to  say,  two  yards  of  the  latter  are  given  for 
one  pound  of  cotton.  But  the  Enjnish  will 
give  three  yards  for  one  pound.  The  tariff 
says,  no;  and  the  government,  for  eveiy 
three  yards  imported,  takes  one.  It  is  not 
only  the  duties  upon  the  articles  actually 
imported,  of  which  the  South  pays  so  large 
a  share,  but  upon  a  corresponding  advance 
caused  by  the  doty  upon  all  northern  manii- 
factured  articles ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  all 
the  produce  sold  by  the  South  to  the  North, 
and  paid  for  in  manufactured  goods,  is  con- 
fiscated to  the  use  of  the  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Derby  makes  the  following  very  strange 
assertion: 

"Bat  doss  the  Slavs  uss  ths  soslly  ttnsns,  sHks, 
woolens,  liquors,  cofibe,  sagar,  lea,  and  other  vali- 
ables  f^om  abroad]  Clad  in  coarse  attire,  eating 
his  coarser  fare,  he  little  knows  of  such  luxuries. 
Our  imports  now  average  at  least  ninety  dol- 
lass  per  head  for  oar  vrhlie  population.    The  slass 
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etnnoc  trertge  one-third  of  tbUm  amoiim.  Tho  great 
eonaumere  are  the  whites,  both  eoathem  and 
northern. 

**Let  ttfl  allow  for  this  diflbrence,  and  the  eon- 
somption  of  foreign  imports  in  the  slave  states  will 
ftOl  below  three-tenths  of  the  entire  Importation. 
The  slave  states  will  consequently  be  foond  to  pay 
less  than  three-tenths  of  the  entire  duties,— less  than 
their  ratio  under  the  Constittttion.'' 

The  white  population  of  the  Union,  by  the 
present  census,  will  be  about  17,000,000. 
•*  Ninety  dollars  per  head*'  would  give  for 
imporU  $1,530,000,000,  say  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  millions.  The  actual 
imports  are  $163,000,000.  So  much  for  his 
accuracy  of  calculation.  But,  says  he,  the 
imports  are  luxuries  which  slaves  donH  use. 
We  cannot  see  how  that  alters  the  fact.  If 
by  means  of  a  high  tariff  the  northern  manu- 
facturer obtains  one  third  of  the  southern 
produce  for  nothing,  he  may,  of  course,  buy 
luxuries,  or,  as  we  have  lately  seen  done, 
buy  the  office  of  minister  to  England,  and 
become  the  toady  of  dukes,  or  indulge  his 
taste  in  any  way.  Let  us  take  an  illustration 
firom  the  Massachusetts  census. 

XVICBIB  OF  COTTON  AMD  WOOLIlf  FACTORIIS,  SPIK- 
SLIS  AMD  LOOMS  IN  MASSA0HU8BTTS. 

CotUm.  Woolm. 


1840 278 M4,540 144 118,457 

1850 337 1 ,220,752 101 208,S48 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  spindles  has 
doubled,  consequently  the  consumption  of 
cotton  has  doubled,  and  of  wool  the  mcrease 
has  been  80  per  cent  The  capital  invested 
in  cotton  has  risen  from  $17,414,079  to 
$35,000,000,  and  the  persons  employed  from 
31,000  to  35,000.  The  South  has  had  to 
pay  the  North  30  per  cent,  more  for  woolen 
as  for  other  foods,  than  they  would  have 
been  furnished  for  by  the  other  customers 
for  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco;  and  it  is  the 
operation  of  this  tribute  which  has  caused 
the  factories  to  double  in  ten  years.  Of  the 
chief  staples  of  the  South,  the  productions, 
exports  and  home  consumption  of  the  last 
year  have  been  neariy  as  follows  : 

Hon*  To«al 

■sporta      OtMwipttoa      Pr«dae«ke 

CMUm 71,084,610.  .83,015,380. .  105,000,000 

Tobaeeo 94»1.223..  5,048,777..  15,000,000 

Bice 9,031,887..      400,000..     8,031,557 

Naval  stores 1,142,713. .      800,000. .     1,042,713 

Sugar 23,037. .  12,390,150. .  12,410,147 

Hemp 5,033..     000,207..       005.840 


Total $85,738,770. .  52,050,520. .  138,080,297 

The  largest  portion  of  thb  home  consnmp- 
tioQ  has  been  exchanged  with  the  North  and 
West ;  with  the  latter  on  equal  terms,  re- 
ceiving breadetuffs,  provisions.  &c..  in  ex- 
change. With  the  North  there  has  been  re- 
eeived  merchandise,  enhanoed  one-third  in 
Talue  by  the  operation  of  the  Uriff,  or,  as 
Mr.  Derby  expresses  it,  that  produce  has 
been  purcbased  br  the  North  in  exchange  for 
maaufacturet.  The  southern  produoe  was 
given  at  its  caah  yalae  in  the  markets  of  the 


worid,  while  the  manufaotnret  of  the  North 
were  taken  at  a  fictitious  value,  created  by 
the  operation  of  the  tariff.  If,  after  purchas- 
ing on  such  terms,  the  northern  merchant 
chooses  to  export  that  produce,  Mr.  Derby 
the  Sooth  has  not  l>eeu  fleeced,  be- 
cause the  identical  articles  brought  back  do 
not  go  to  the  individual  planters.  To  illos* 
trate :  Snppoee  fair  cotton  is  twelve  cents 
per  lb.,  regulated  by  the  cash  price  in  Liver- 
pool, and  ttiat  for  one  lb.  of  such  cotton  the 
Manchester  man  will  give  three  yards  of  a 
certain  descriptioo  of  cloth,  valued  at  eight 
cents.  A  New-E^land  manufacturer  aeka 
twelve  cents  for  the  same  doth,  and  gets  it, 
becaose  Congress  imposes  four  cents  pec 
yard  on  the  Manchester  cloth.  The  northern 
merchant  then  sends  two  yards  of  cloth,  and 
obtains  one  lb.  of  cotton;  he  then  sends 
abroad  the  cotton  and  buys  silk  with  it.  Mr. 
Derby  says  the  Soath  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  luxury !  Yet  the  trade  is  bsMd  upon  the 
southern  product,  which  has  been  obtained 
by  the  North,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Uriff",  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  could  have 
been.  In  the  same  manner,  a  vast  northern 
capital  operates  upon  the  same  bases.  We 
have  seen  that  the  shipping  is  mostly  owned 
at  the  North,  and  draws  its  revenue  from  the 
southern  freights  at  an  average  of  t40  per 
ton.  The  northern  shipping  is  worth  $111,- 
665.960.  The  capital  invested  in  commercial 
houses  is  $81,000,000,  including  dry  goods 
and  tobacco-shops;  in  cotton  factories,  9105,- 
000,000 ;  in  roacnine-raaking  and  other  trades 
incident  to  factories,  $2,000,000 ;  in  rail-roads 
dependent  upon  factory  prosperity,  $30,000,- 
000.  These  items  make  together  $329,665,- 
960  of  capital  employed  at  the  North,  which 
depeuds  altogether  upon  slave  labor,  and 
which  would  be  annihilated  and  valueless  ia 
the  event  of  emancipation,  as  was  the  pro- 
per^r  of  the  West  Indies.  Large  as  is  this 
northern  interest  in  the  United  States  depen- 
dent upon  slave  labor,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
British  interest,  also  dependent  upon  slaves. 
One-half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  dependent  upon  cotton.  Thus,  the 
declared  valne  of  cotton  goods  exported  in 
1849  was  £20,890,794,  sav  $130,000,000; 
and  the  whole  export  was  £58,848,042,  say 
$290,000,000.  The  cotton  goods  manufactured 
constituting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  exportsi 
of  course  the  imports  of  which,  raw  cotton, 
was  £12,838,850,  or  $54,000,000,  purchased 
with  those  goods,  are  dependent  upon  thn 
same  basis.  The  immense  shipping  interest 
also  derives  its  support  from  the  same  source. 
The  amount  of  British  capital  directly  invested 
in  cotton  is,  by  the  best  authorities,  given  as 
follows ! 

Capital  employad  ia— 

The  purcbase  of  raw  material £13,838,850 

Wa^es  of  operatives 12,000,000 

Hand-loom  weavers 7,000,001 

Ac 86,000,00# 


Total i:0«,838,850 

Or  in  United  States  money $820,890,480 
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The  miiDber  of  faetorf  eperatiyM  and  hand- 
loom  weavers  and  bleachers,  1,300,000,  and 
Hw  number  of  pereont  dependent  on  the 
■noofacture,  2,200.000.  If  we  add  to  tlie 
eapital  directly  inTested  in  cotton  the  pro- 
pcntj  which  depends  apon  it  in  a  collateral 
Banner,  the  retail  is  not  far  from  $700,000,- 
000.  and  on  the  oootioent,  $200,000,000, 
making,  probably,  $1,230,009,000  of  property, 
with  7,000,000  of  people,  which  depend  for 
their  existence  apon  keeping  employed  the 
3.000,000  oeffroea  in  the  southern  states. 
When  we  reflect  apon  the  Tastness  of  this  in- 
doatrial  fobrio,  reared  apon  the  frail  founda- 
tion of  black  labor,  and  find  persons  rashly 
meddling  with  the  only  incentive  to  that 
labor,  the  most  stnpendoas  example  of  hu- 
man folly  presents  itself. 

The  time  is^  however,  rapidly  approaching, 
when  the  South  and  West  will  manufacture 
the  greatest  proportion  of  their  own  raw  pro- 
ducts; and  that  larfe  shipping  interest  in 
Europe  and  the  North  which  depends  apon 
the  transport  of  the  raw  products,  will  find 
its^  confined  to  the  carrying  of  goods ;  while 
the  markett  of  the  world  will  come  to  de- 
pend npon  the  Mississippi  valley  for  wrought 
Bibrics,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  for  the 
taw  material.  New-Orleans  may  become  the 
Liverpool  of  America,  communicating  by  the 
fiither  of  waters  with  that  vast  region  which 
is  to  be  the  Manchester  of  the  world. 
^  The  essential  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  figures.  The  consumption  in  the 
United  States  last  year  was  given  at  595^269 
bales,  say  238,107,600  lbs.,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  quantity  which  Oreat  Briuin 
manufactured  in  1827,  that  was  249,804,396 
lbs.  The  difference  is  in  the  quantities  con- 
gamed  at  home,  and  this  is  indicated  in  the 
▼Blue  exported  as  follows : 

oowsvMrrioic  of  cottoh  awd  talub  or  fabkics 

BXPOETBD  IN  UMrFBD  STATBS  AND  OBXAT  BBITAIIT. 

ValMof 
Cotton  Goods 
OotloB,  lis  y«hw  •iportad 

6.  B.,  1887  . .  .M9,804,8M.  .$94,972,019.  .$84,058,889 
U.S.,  1890.... 838,107,600..   80,787,105..     4,784,424 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  consumption  o( 
cotton  goods  in  Bngland  was  very  small,  al- 
most toe  whole  of  the  manufacture  was  ex- 
ported. In  the  United  States,  last  year,  an 
equal  quantity  was  manufactured,  and  more 
than  the  whole  of  it  consumed,  because  a 
considerable  quantity  was  imported  in  addi- 
tion. This  is  an  important  difference.  The 
Bnglish  manufacture  had  grown  up  during  a 
war,  and  when  there  were  no  manufactures 
la  any  other  nation ;  she  had  the  supply  of 
the  world,  but  not  the  means  of  consuming 
beraelf.  Sinoe  then,  mannfiactures  all  over 
the  world  have  sprung  up,  and  the  United 
States  have  built  an  and  supplied  a  market 
•t  home  equal  to  the  whole  English  manu- 


facture for  the  world  in  1827.  The  Ameri- 
can market  has,  however,  become  glutted 
b^  home  competition.  The  following  figures 
give  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
States  at  three  periods  : 

OONSUMrTIOlf  OF  COTTOH  PBB  HBAO  IN  TBB 
UNITBO  STATBS. 

^  OottoB,  mr  hMd, 

Cottoo.Ibf        PopnlftboB  •qoAItoyuda 

1830..  90,804,800..  12,860,080....  4    lbs ,..18 

1840..  118.357,200..  17,000.453....  7      ♦*   .......21 

1850.. 838,107,000.. 32,000,000...  10)(  "  383| 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  cotton  manu- 
facture and  consumption  in  this  country  for 
twenty  years !  It  has  increased  from  13  to 
32|  yaras  each  for  a  population  that  has  in- 
creased 10.000,000,  or  nearly  doubled.  In 
a  late  English  return,  the  weight  of  cottoa 
spun  in  1849,  in  England,  is  given  at  626,- 
710,660  lbs.;  net  weight  of  yam,  558,163,. 
700  lbs. ;  weight  of  yam  exported  in  goodi 
and  yarn,  421,742,935  lbs.  ;  weight  con- 
sumed at  home,  136.420,765.  This,  among 
a  population  of  31,000,000,  gives  an  average 
of  4f  lbs.  each,  or  13|  yards,  being  over  19 
yards  per  head  less  than  the  United  States 
consumption.  These  figures  show,  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  not  only  the  superior 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  over-wrought  state  of  the  cottoa 
manufacture,  which  is  now  in  a  depressed 
state,  yet  cannot  compete  with  England  by 
exporting  to  neutral  markets,  because  the 
scale  of  production  has  been  under  a  system 
of  protection  which  forbids  sales  on  a  flEiir 
footing  with  English  goods. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  primary  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
bolo  Old  and  New  England  depends  upon  a 
staple  drawn  from  the  southern  states  of 
America,  that  the  seat  of  manufactures  haa 
occupied  a  wrong  locality — that  is  to  say,  it 
has,  in  relation  to  facility  of  production,  oc- 
cupied a  position  disadvantageously  situated 
when  purely  economical  principles  are  taken 
into  account.  For  the  most  ready  produc- 
tions of  manufactured  goods,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  materials  ofwhich  they  are  oom- 
posed  should  be  found,  together  with  the  mo- 
tive power,  in  neighborhoods  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  the  best  and  cheapest  food  for  the 
support  of  the  operatives,  and  that  all  these 
circumstances  should  exist,  and  be  easily  ao» 
cessible.  It  has,  however,  hitherto  never 
been  the  case  that  all  these  means  have  been 
combined  in  any  one  locality.  England  haa 
possessed  the  most  of  them,  and,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  her  progress,  sufficient  to 
suppler  her  demands.  Her  geographical  po- 
sition is  such,  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  that 
no  wind  can  blow  from  any  quarter  of  the 
compass  without  faroring  her  commerce. 
From  which  point  soever  the  breese  pro- 
ceeds, it  is  fair  for  the  arrival  of  some  of^her 
ships,  and  for  the  departure  of  others.  This 
facility  of  commanication  befbre  the  age  of 
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•team»  gaye  her  immeote  adTtntageiy  u  h 
made  her  ports  the  depot  for  the  raw  produce 
of  all  countries,  and  the  source  whence,  after 
being  wrought  up  by  English  industry,  goods 
were  derived  by  all  nations.  With  such  ad- 
vantages, the  business  of  England  could  not 
but  iacrease.  until  the  demands  of  her  opera- 
tires  for  food  and  raw  materials  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  her  own  soil  to  supply  them. 
The  cost  of  these  thmgs  to  consumers  would 
then  naturally  be  enhanced  by  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  duties  on  the  additional 
quantities  imported,  and  thus  an  enhanced 
cost  was  occasioned  at  a  moment  when  the 
competition  of  foreigners  reduced  the  price  of 
the  fabrics.  The  mere  fact  of  a  larger  trans- 
portation of  raw  produce  was  regarded  as  a 
good,  in  a  political  vjew,  inasmuch  as  that, 
y  employing  more  shipping,  it  fostered  that 
navy  on  which  England  depended;  but  if 
that  cost  carried  prices  beyond  the  point  at 
which  foreigners  could  compete,  it  defeated 
its  own  object.  The  government,  therefore, 
removed  duties  on  raw  produce,  on  food,  and 
finally  abolished  the  navigation  kws,  in  or- 
der that  all  those  things  might  be  supplied  in 
Enslaud  at  cheaper  rates.  The  virtual  effect 
of  these  measures  was  to  extend  the  breadth 
of  English  soil,  because  they  placed  at  the 
command  of  her  people  the  products  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  other  re^ons.  Gradually, 
however,  the  countries  which  produced  the 
most  of  those  raw  products,  came  to  work 
them  up  into  goods,  and  by  this  competition 


to  reduce  the  prices  of  labHcs ;  aad  the  Bag- 
lish  returns  show  that,  while  the  qoantitaei 
of  food  and  raw  material  imported  were  im^ 
mensely  increased,  the  yalue  of  goods  raado 
from  them  was  not  iacreaaed.  In  the  j9m 
1842,  the  policy  of  admitting  food  and  rmw 
materials  began  to  be  adopted;  we  bay« 
compiled  a  table  of  the  process  of  the 
country  since  that  year.  In  this  oonnecdon 
it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  financial  dtffi^ 
oultiea  of  the  English  goyemmeot  which  led 
to  this  change.  For  manjr  ^ears  prior. to 
1842  the  revenoe  was  deficient,  and  erery 
means  had  been  adopted  to  awell  the  amount. 
In  1840,  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Baring,  bad 
caused  to  be  imposed  an  additional  duty  of 
five  per  oeoL  upon  all  imports.  By  his  cal* 
culation  that  amount  wonlcl  ooyar  tlie  deficit 
The  result  was  the  reverse.  The  coatoms, 
afler  the  imposition  of  the  five  per  cent.,  did 
not  yield  so  much  as  before.  The  ministry 
changed,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  principle  wai 
adopted.  This  was  by  remitting  duties  to 
promote  a  larger  consumption  of  the  taxed 
articles,  and,  h^  so  doin^,  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  pay.  Since  that  time,  duties,  amounts 
ing  to  nearly  £11,000,000,  say  $50,000,000, 
have  been  remitted,  and  the  aggregate  cfU- 
toms*  revenue  has  increased  $10,000,000. 

In  order  to  show  the  details  of  which  the 
table  is  composed,  we  annex  the  following^ 
showing  the  actual  quantities  of  food  and 
leading  raw  materials  imported  for  consump- 
tion in  1836,  and  for  the  last  three  years: 


QVAirriTISS  OF  r«OD  and  saw  MATIBIALS  IHrOBTXD  INTO  QIXAT  BBITAIH. 


IStT 


184S 


Antmtls. 
Hams.... 

Bacon . . . . 

Beef 

Bauer  .. 
Cheese  .. 

ftice 

Pork 

Bttfsr.... 
IfolaMes, 
TaUow... 
tard 


..No. 

.  .cwt 


188a8lBi.« 


none Sl»,07» «a8,440 185,335 »8,74« 

none ll^Z 7,717 19,982 0,9a 

*'  1,438 .90,530 911,315 884,325 M5,04t 

"  1,229 119,683 144,857 144,638 105,«1« 

**  143,140 314,126 204,427 282,501 211,230 

"  184,i43 354,802 441,635 807,648 206,501 

"  08,297 1,560,402 096,379 025,316 320,504 

"  20 235,708 954,070 347,359 181,170 

"  3,856.569 8,900,597 6,860,031 6,035,651 4,906,781 

"  629,470 040,893 517,534 1,069,661 500,610 

«  1,005,276 1,000,975 1,498,350 1,468,710 161,738 

**  ....    349,040 185,838 915,068 


Total.. 


Coibe..., 
Pepper . . 

Tea 

Tobaoeo. 
PUoeaut. 


Total.. 


.  "  5,863,020 18,044,168 11,547,757 19,187,186 6,506,10f 

.Aim 1,084,170 5,716,375  6,442,986 7,769,934 1,063,120 

.*" 23475,041 87,472.153 87,158,450 84,431,506 20,007,150 

.   "  2,350,578 2,067,000 3,125,545 8,206,070 ,1,006,784 

.  "  36,574,004 46,326,582 47,774,755 53,460,751 34,334,000 

.    "   21,808,775 26,545,090 27,098,314 27,488,621 18,100,321 

.  "  344,458 1,366,625 2,338,200 3,881,800 21,500 

.  "  85,461,096 130,301,755 123,033,950 190,397,001 177«506,a>4 


Hour  and  Grain  in  quarters 490,024 12,303,751 6,327,244 11,882,000 6,080,008 

Cotton "  896,407,692 486,051,800 717,443,100 758,841,600 485,877,200 

Wool "  49,718,514 69,599,598 60,843,477 75,100,883 55,350,864 

8Uk «  5,658,911 5,603,915 0,503,724 7,091,761 4,081,676 

Hemp «  79,359,200 91,301,100 05,177,100 110,127,800 55,137,040 

Plax "  81,016,100 118,460,012 164,666,100 203.009,900 114,109,673 


Total. 


.  .631,287,806 764,849,485. . .  .1,068,881,701 . . .  .1.168,002,444. . .  .715,460,461 


If  we  now  take  the  cwta.  and  lbs.  together  in  Iba.  ihr  each  yeat,  we  Itave  refulU  m  fbk 
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Ite. 


RMrMMnkkb 


M» none 420,084 772,375,871 670,868,81$ 

JWi 5,340 8,572,620 778,971,5»S 732,507,490 

Mtt 2,100 1,370,200 500,362460 884,287,381 

1W4 8,006 8,780,398 843,814,168 922,924,184 

Wtt 28,675 1,308,260      948,615,050 1,038,859,64> 

M46 1«9,456 4,056,414  961,234,984 741,607,365 

1847 219,679 12,308.751 1,576,810,655 764,849,485 

1»« 203,440 8,327,224 1,433,105,932 1,053,221,501 

IW* 185;885 11,882,900 1,490,480,280 1,163,092,444 


This  increafle  of  food  and  raw  materials 
impoTted  for  the  use  of  English  operatives  is 
afanost  incredible.  The  dye  stufis,  of  which 
&e  weight  for  1849  was  185,240,650  lbs.,  are 
Bot  concluded.  If  we  estimate  the  cost  of 
traniportation  at  the  simple  freight  now  cur- 
rent, it  will  give  a  high  figure.    Freights  are 


now  very  low — a  bushel  of  grain  is  carried 
from  New- York  to  England  for  10  cents,  and 
3  lbs.  of  cotton  for  one  cent.  If  we  take 
these  two  fibres  as  the  average  for  all  the 
freights,  it  will  be  far  within  the  mark  ;  the 
cost  will  then  stand  as  follows  : 


QMRftn, 


PnI 


SSfit 


Food  aod  Matorhlo, 


Stei 


ToUl 
FroigM. 

IMt 2,588,610 8,056,006 1,51M7e,068 5,086,866 7.696,850 

1844 2,280,898 2,284,314 1,766438,898 5,887,M7 8,110,441 

WW 11,888,900 9,506,380 8,653,678,672 8,345,242 17,851,508 

If  we  now  compare  these  freights  with  the 
declared  value  of  textile  fabrics,  we  have  re- 
sults as  follows : 


IStt  1844  ttit 

Frtigtits $7,006,369. .  .8,111,641. .  17,831,562 

Tslne  Exports. .  $150,765,298. 190,925,705. 193,991,780 

As  compared  with  1844,  the  amount  of 
£teighU  has  increased  99,700,000,  wbile  the 
▼alue  of  the  goods  has  risen  but  $3,000,000. 
Thus,  without  taking  into  account  the  price 
ef  the  articles,  the  freight  account  is  6,700,000 
or  3i  per  <;ent.  against  the  English  manufac- 
tarer;  and  that  difference,  as  seen  in  the 
table,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  effect  of 
tiie  fimune  year,  1847,  was  to  enhance  the 
iDBort  of  food  and  diminish  that  of  raw  ma- 
tcnale,  since  when  both  items  are  more  than 
ever. 

It  is  now  very  apparent,  from  the  general 
principles  evolved  m  these  tables,  that  Ens- 
tuid  cannot  continue  to  increase  her  demands 
for  food  and  materials  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  compete  with  those  countries 
which  have  all  these  things  within  themselves, 
and  with  which  the  freight  amount  is  nothing. 
What  a  strange  absuraity  it  is  to  see  silk 
ffobig  fiom  China  and  France ;  cotton  from 
Sie  soathem  United  States ;  wool  from 
Australia;  coffee  and  su^r  from  Brazils; 
wheat  from  New- York,  Michigan,  Odessa 
and  Poland ;  hemp  and  flax  from  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  pork  and  lard  from  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
tlleoncentrating  in  Lancashire,  to  be  returned 
m  tfie  shape  of  goods  to  the  localities  whence 
they  came  !  Sach  a  state  of  things  never 
eoold  have  been  brought  about  but  for  the 
geographical  position  of  England  giving  her 
control  of  the  ocean.  The  progress  of  inter- 
nal improvements  making  land  carriage 
equally  favorable  with  that  by  water,  has  de- 
veloped regions  like  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
tippt,  where  all  those  articles  which  the 
■ume  of  England  seeks  in  every  section  of 


the  world,  exist  together,  of  the  best  qualities 
and  in  limitless  abundance ;  land  and  its  pro- 
duce, raw  materials  and  motive  power,  lie  in 
juxt^rasition,  and  goods  can  there  be  turned 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  England's  freight 
account  alone  will  be  a  prodigious  profit  to 
the  manufacturer. 

The  position  of  New-England  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  old  England.  We  find  coal  and 
iron  going  thither  from  Pennsylvania ;  sugar, 
cotton,  pork  and  flour,  from  New-Orleans ; 
wool  and  food  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
to  be  sent  back  in  the  shape  of  goods.  It 
was  the  water-power  and  industry  of  New- 
England  that  made  the  cost  of  transportation 
ligm ;  but  improvements  in  steam  machineiy 
has  made  power  **  locomotive,"  and  motive 
power  is  now  existent  in  the  midst  of  those 
materials  which  nature  has  with  such  prodi- 
gality bestowed  upon  the  South,  and  the 
blacks  are  equally  serviceable  in  factories  as 
in  fields.  There  are  conditions  which  shadow 
forth  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  South, 
and  as  she  rises  in  power  and  wealth  she  will 
elevate  the  black  race  with  her.  She  will 
have,  however,  to  encounter  the  jealous  ha^ 
tred  of  rivals  whose  philanthropy  will  be  de- 
veloped as  her  prosperity  increases.  It  is, 
however,  through  the  long  lesson  of  industry 
tauffht  by  white  surveillance,  that  the  great 
WOK  of  regenerating  the  black  race  can  be 
accomplished.— r.  F.  KeUdl. 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY.— It  has  be- 
come  very  apparent  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  that  the  leading  object  of  southern 
industry  is  far  less  productive  than  it  was  in 
the  infancy  of  the  cotton  culture  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  average  prices  of  cotton  have  not 
been  maintained,  even  although  the  produc- 
tion has  not  largely  increased  since  1840. 
This  diminished  value  of  production  appears 
to  be  progressive,  growmg  out  of  causee 
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which  have  developed  themselves  in  the 
thirty-five  years  of  peace  which  the  world  at 
large  has  enjoyed  since  1815.  In  all  that 
time,  communication  with  distant  countries 
has  been  multiplied,  new  sources  of  supply 
and  demand  have  been  opened,  and  great 
as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  those  articles  which  constitute  the  mate- 


riab  of  manufiu;turing  industry,  the  raw 
materials  have  been  supplied  in  greater 
abundance,  causing  a  continued  fell  in  ik» 
values  of  each.  Taking  England  as  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  we  may  construct  a 
table  of  raw  materials  imported  from  time  to 
time. 


IMPOSTS  SAW  MA.TIBIAL8  IKTO  IVOLAVD. 


Hamp  Fks  SOk  Wool  Total  Iba.  Cottan 

18S5 72,358,200...  81,916,100  ...4.027,649  ...41, 71 8,514....  196,013,968....  826,407,692 

1840 82,971,700. . . .  139,301,600. . . .3,860,980. . . .50,002,976. . .  .276,137,356. . .  .531,197317 

1«45 103,416,400....  159,562,300...  4,058,737...  .59,81 3,855...  325,851 ,292.  ...682,107,700 

1850 117,971,100. . .  .204,928,700. . .  .4,942,417. . .  .72,674,483. . .  .400,516,700. . .  .714,502,600 

1851, 10  mos 117,504,000. . . .  98,645.300. . .  .3,863,651 . . .  .69,924,106. . .  .290,637,556. . .  .666,223.700 


Thus  each  of  the  five  ^eat  materials  of 
textile  fabrics  was  greatly  mcreased  in  sup- 
ply, and  some  of  them  in  a  greater  proportion 
even  than  cotton.  From  1835  to  1850  the 
last  rather  more  than  doubled  in  quantity, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  year  the  import 
was  388  millions  pounds  ^rreater  than  in 
1835.  So,  also,  of  the  four  articles,  the  import 
was  204  millions  pounds  greater.    It  will  be 

OottoB  export 
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observed,  that  this  is  only  the  increased  re- 
ceipt of  raw  materials  into  the  workshops  of 
England.  Those  of  the  continent  have  re- 
ceived similarly  increased  quantities.  Now, 
if  we  compare  the  quantities  of  those  articles 
which  England  has  derived  from  the  United 
States  in  each  year,  we  have  results  as 
follows : 


O.B. 


*^ 


FovotWartulai,  Total  Ivort, 


1835 270,084,400 826,407,692 196,013,963 522,421,655 

1840 494,915,090 531,197,817 276,137,856 807,835,078 

1845 605,144,686 682,107,200 325,851,292 1,007,958,992 

1650 431,531,091 714,502,600 400,516,700 1,115,009,300 

1851 —        666,223,760 290,537,056 956,760,816 


In  1835  the  United  States  furnished  one- 
half  of  the  raw  material  of  English  manufac- 
ture; in  1850,  about  one-third  only.  Not- 
withstanding the  continued  fall  in  prices, 
other  raw  materials  work  more  and  more 
into  fabrics  which  but  a  short  time  since  were 
exclusively  cotton,  and  the  same  operation 
apparent  in  this  table  of  English  consump- 
tion manifests  itself  also  in  sul  the  markets 
of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  Through  its  means,  the  profits  of 
the  cotton  culture  are  materially  reduced,  as 
also  are  the  profits  of  English  manufactures 
under  general  competition. 

It  will  be  observed  of  three  principal  ma- 
terials, silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  that  the 
events  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
tended  to  promote  supply  more  particularlv 
in  the  last  ten  years,  in  which  time  the  Chi- 
nese trade  has  been  brought  into  greater  reffu- 
larity  in  supplying  silk,  and  Australia  has 
become  the  great  wool  country,  while  the 
United  States  cotton  power  has  been  emi- 
nently developed.  In  the  same  period,  also, 
the  industry  of  Russia  has  received  a  more 
intelligent  development,  supplying  greater 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  at  cheaper  rates. 
All  these  sources  have  enhanced  the  supply 
of  raw  material  for  textile  fabrics  fifty  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat 
faster  than  the  demand  for  the  goods  pro- 
duced would  take  them  up.  The  influence 
of  one  material  upon  the  other  has  been  con- 


tinually made  more  effective  by  the  ingeni- 
ous combinations  of  the  cheapest  among 
them  into  the  new  ^brics.  Thus,  fabrics  of 
silk  and  wool,  wool  and  cotton,  silk  and 
cotton,  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  have  all 
assumed  different  textures  and  different  pro- 
portions of  each  material,  according  to  the 
relative  cheapness  of  each ;  consequently, 
the  price  of  any  one  has  always  been  checked 
by  that  of  the  others,  and  the  value  of  all 
has  been  influenced  by  collateral  circum- 
stances. Thus,  the  strange  operations  oi 
the  so-called  republican  government  of 
France,  in  1848,  injured  the  trade  of  the 
world.  The  genius  of  republicanism  is  in- 
dividual, state  and  national  independence; 
the  intelligent  and  self-dependent  exercise  of 
the  individual  faculties  make  up  the  sum  of 
a  nation^sprosperity.  The  neat  evils  which 
overtake  France  and  the  other  countries  in 
Europe  flow  from  centralization.  The  go- 
vernment, by  means  of  taxes,  absorbs  the 
sum  of  the  nation*s  earnings  into  the  national 
treasury,  and  disburses  it  thence  in  the  sup- 
port of  officers,  cliques,  and  interests.  It 
was  supposed  that  when  the  revolution  todc 
place,  that  this  state  of  things  would  be  done 
away  with ;  that  the  onerous  taxes  under 
which  the  people  groaned  would  be  remitted, 
and  that  a  cheap  government  would  permit 
the  individual  energies  of  the  people  to  de- 
velop themselves.  Instead  of  this,  a  most 
iniquitous  and  ignorant  clique  of  demagogues 
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^ned  poweTf  lAcrNtsed  the  taxes,  and  flare 
a  new  impulse  to  the  pernicious  centruiza- 
tkm.  Thus,  under  the  absurd  pretence  of 
employing  people,  the  eoTsmment  ordered 
10,000,000  fir.  worth  of  silk,  in  one  order,  at 
Ljons.  They  paid  for  it  01  per  yard  out  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  sold  it  at  auction  at 
S5  cents  per  yard.  That  silk  was  bought 
mostly  by  New- York  houses,  and  may  now 
be  seen  and  recogniied  by  its  rich  tri-color, 
supplanting  cotton  material  in  linings  for 
garments.  This  is  one  item  only  out  of  a 
Tast  number  of  feUacies  committed  by  the 
most  disgusting  demagogues  that  erer  bur- 
lesqued government.  Such  operations  des- 
troy the  profits  of  re^Iar  industry,  by  inter- 
lining with  those  munutable  laws  which 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  inflicting  injury 
upon  regular  business,  and  that  injury  has 
be«n  more  or  less  apparent  in  the  present 
year. 

A  singular  combination  of  circumstances 
seems  now  likely  for  a  time  to  reverse  that 
course  of  events  which,  for  so  long  a  time, 
has  multiplied  the  raw  materials.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  gold 
discoveries  of  California,  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Australia.  The  tendency  of  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  country,  is  to  check  if 
not  destroy  the  wool  crops  in  those  regions — 
the  shepherds  having  very  generally  desert- 
ed their  flocks  for  the  gold  regions. 

The  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  (for 
this  purpose  they  may  all  be  considered  as 
one,)  are  as  dinerent  as  can  possibly  be 
imagined  ;  besides  the  usual  occupations  of 
agriculture,  they  have,  as  everybody  knows, 
become  a  field  for  pastoral  enterprise  on  a 
scale  of  unequaled  magnitude.  The  sheep, 
which  constitute  their  principal  wealth,  are 
divided  into  flocks  counting  from  four 
hundred  to  a  thousand  in  number,  each  of 
which  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  sinflle 
shepherd.  Two  of  these  flocks  are  generally 
driven  together  to  the  same  station,  where 
a  third  person  resides,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
change  the  hurdles  and  watch  the  sheep  by 
night.  The  country  being  infested  by  wild 
dogs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
one  should  always  be  present  with  the  sheep, 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  this  cause  of 
destruction,  and  the  force  required  for  this 
purpose  is  about  three  men  to  every  twelve 
hundred  sheep.  Now,  in  the  year  1848,  the 
number  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Port  Philip  exceeded  eleven  millions  six 
hundred  thousand,  not  to  speak  of  the  flocks 
of  South  Australia  or  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 
It  is  not,  probably,  unreasonable  to  calcu- 
late, that  in  the  three  years  which  have 
ebpsed  since  this  return  was  made,  the 
number  of  sheep  has  increased  to  at  least 
fourteen  millions.  This  enormous  amount 
of  property  exists  from  day  to  day  by  virtue 
of  the  unceasing  care  and  attention  bestowed 


upon  it  by  the  shepherds,  under  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  central  superintendence ;  without 
that  care,  it  could  not  exist  for  a  single  week. 
Now,  let  our  readers  imagine  the  eflect 
which  must  be  produced  on  tne  mind  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  fourteen  millions  of 
sheep  by  the  information  that  a  gold  field 
has  been  discovered,  which  is  certain  to 
attract  away  from  their  existing  engagements 
every  shepherd  and  hut-keeper  in  their  em- 
ployment. It  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  re- 
tain them  by  ofiers  of  increased  wages.  One 
employer  of  labor  may  compete  with  another, 
but  who  can  bid  against  the  imaginary 
riches  of  an  £1  Dorado,  in  which  every  ad- 
venturer expects  to  find  a  splendid  fortune 
impatiently  awaiting  his  acceptance. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  shearing  of  the  sheep, 
which  takes  place  about  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, is  an  operation  not  generally  intrusted 
to  the  shepherds,  but  to  persons  who  travel 
round  the  country  for  the  purpose.  Shear- 
ing cannot  be  long  deferred  in  Australia 
without  ruin  to  the  fleece,  from  the  presence 
of  a  seed  of  a  particular  grass,  well  known 
to  the  purchasers  at  our  wool  sales.  If  the 
fleece  is  not  shorn  before  November,  it  is 
very  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.  Now, 
those  professional  sheep-shearers  are  exactly 
the  persons  who,  from  their  itinerant  way 
of  life  and  reckless  habits,  will  be  the  first  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  gold-finders.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  reckless  and  desperate  charac- 
ters who,  having  served  their  sentence  of 
transportation,  now  swarm  in  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  will  flock  to  the  gold-field 
as  a  common  centre,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  labor  as  to  profit  by  those  opportuni- 
ties of  plunder  which  such  a  scene  of  confri- 
sion  and  excitement  must  necessarily  aflbrd, 
and  we  have  enumerated  causes  quite 
suflScient  to  overthrow  a  social  and  economi- 
cal  system  far  more  firmly  established  than 
that  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  China,  the  production  of  silk  threatens 
to  undergo  change  in  the  next  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apprehended  convulsions  in 
Bntish  India.  That  infamous  government 
is,  it  is  well  known,  supported  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  fiendish  opium  trade ;  and  even 
the  mercenary  philanthropy  of  the  English 
is  so  shocked  by  it,  that  there  is  very  Tittle 
doubt  but  that  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  expires  in  May,  1868, 
will  fail  to  be  renewed.  A  company  so  pow- 
erful, having  at  its  control  350,000  troops, 
will  not,  however,  relinquish  its  power.  It 
can  conquer  China,  and  throw  open  the 
opium  tnule,  by  which  its  consumers  may 
from  5,000,000  be  increased  to  50,000,000, 
and  the  speedy  depopulation  of  even  that 
country,  which  counts  its  inhabitants  by 
hundreds  of  millions,  may  be  effected.  The 
appalling  crime  of  poisoning  a  whole  nation 
to  become  possessed  of  its  country,  is  actu- 
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ally  in  contemplation  by  the  English  phUm- 
thropists. 

In  RuBsia,  the  threatening  aspect  of  Euro- 
pean politics  is  such  as  to  threaten  a  dis- 
turbance of  that  inland  peace  which  has  so 
fostered  and  developed  the  flax  culture. 
These  events,  which  may  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  three  great  staples,  are,  however, 
likely  to  promote  a  greater  supply  of  cotton. 
The  emancipation  of  India,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  English  capital  to  cotton  production 
and  transportation,  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Bonynge,  in  the  work  before  us,  would  pro- 
duce a  supply  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  the  di- 
minution of  the  quantities  already  sent  to 
China  would  throw  back  upon  the  European 
merchants  an  increased  supply  to  encounter 
the  enhanced  production  of  Egjrpt  and  Tur- 
key, where  the  sultan  has,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  seed  and  other  modes  of  encourage- 
ment, sought  to  engage  his  subjects  in  the 
culture,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
French  in  Algiers  are  also  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  success  in  that  culture, 
while  the  nigh  prices  of  the  past  year  have 
drawn  such  quantities  from  the  British  and 
the  West  Indies,  as  to  aflford  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  ability  of  those  regions  to  sup- 
ply under  continued  high  prices. 

During  the  course  of  the  competition  from 
the  other  raw  materials  to  which  we  have 


alladed,  the  toatbera  Unitvd  States  bare  Mt 
the  increasing  necessity  of  varyinf  the  pro> 
ductioos,  b^  producing  more  food  to  supply 
the  plantations  with  necessariea,  in  order  la 
obviate  the  purchase  of  them,  and  tometbinff 
like  a  retrograde  movement  has  manifested 
itself  in  respect  of  ootton.  In  the  early  hit* 
toryof  tbe  ootton  trade,  indigo  and  many 
other  prodoedona  entered  into  tbe  iodoatiT 
of  tbe  planters;  but  these  were  speedily  aU 
absorbed  ia  tbe  saperior  ptofiu  of  cotton, 
which  bas,  as  we  have  seen,  gradually  di- 
minithed  in  profit  before  the  increasing  com- 
petition of  other  raw  materials,  and  the  itt- 
creasinff  skilfulness  of  their  applicatioa. 
There  has,  therefore,  manifested  itself  a  d»> 
sire  to  raise  other  articles,  in  order  to  divide 
the  labor  and  expenses  of  the  plantation. 
Possibly  to  this  tact,  added  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  many  cotton  lands,  may  be  ascribed 
ihe  stationary  character  of  the  production 
since  1840.  (a  tbe  last  five  years  tbe  num- 
ber of  bales  produced  has  been  11,306,844, 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.,  only,  over  the 
previous  five  years. 

It  is  to  be  considered  In  this  connection 
that  the  products  of  the  slave  states  have  not 
increased  materially  per  hand  in  the  present 
century,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  crop.  If  we 
take  a  table  of  the  export  values  of  the  lead- 
ing southern  staples  with  the  total  number 
of  slaves,  tbe  total  production  will  appear  to 
be  nearly  as  follows  : — 


StOTM 


RiM 


Toteeeo 

1800 4«0,«00.  .S,4M,000.  .0,220,000. . 

1810 478,000.  .2,020,000.  .5,048,000. . 

1880 202,000  .1,714,928.. 8,118,186.. 

1880 321,019..  1,»86,824.. 8,833,1 12.. 

1840 602,520.  .1,942,076.  .9,883,957. . 


8«fw 


1,500,000. 

3,000,000. 

5,200,000. 

1850 1,142.718.. 2,681,557. 9.951,028..  14,796,150. 


5,250,000. 
15,108,000. 
26,809,000. 
84,084,883. 
74,640,307. 
101.884,616 


1851 1,063,842.  .2,170,927. 9,219,851. .15,385,185.. 187,815,817. 


Total! 
.  14,885,000. 

23,255,000. 

87,984,111. 

45,225,888. 

92,292,260. 
.180,556,050. 
165,084,517. 


No. 

SkvM 

893,041. 
1,191,864. 
1,648,688. 
2,009,053. 
2,487,855. 
8,179,509. 
8,200,000. 


.16  10 
19  00 
.24  68 
.22  66 
.87  11 
.48  61 
.51  90 


These  figures  for  naval  stores,  tobacoo  and 
rice,  are  the  export  values,  and  not  tbe  whole 
•production,  of  which  there  is  no  accurate  re- 
cord. The  figures  lor  cotton  ore  the  crtip 
▼slued  at  the  export  rate  in  offioiai  returns. 
Those  for  sugar  and  molasnes  are  those  of  tbe 
New-Orleans  prices  cu^reu^  As  all  these 
products  are  the  results  of  slave  labor,  in 
addition  to  what  supplies  food  fur  consump- 
tion, they  are  very  nearly  tbe  exchangeable 
yalues  produced  per  hand,  and  ihn  increase 
has  been  pretty  regular,  with  the  exception 
of  the  decade  1820-30,  during  which  ihe  op 
pressive  tariffs  of  1816-24-38  were  in  opera- 
tion. The  increase  by  (his  scale  has  been 
in  fifty  years  $27  41  each  baud,  aud  the  com- 


forts of  the  workers  have  increased  in  a  simi- 
lar ratio.  If,  now,  we  deduct  cotton  firom 
the  aggregates,  it  appears  that  the  production 
per  hand  in  1800  was  $11,  and  in  1850,  $8, 
a  decline  of  $3  per  hand.  Probably  one 
reason  of  the  decline  is  the  less  rigorous 
treatment  of  the  blacks.  Their  natural  idle- 
ness of  temper  has  been  more  indulged,  and 
they  have  been  more  liberally  supported; 
consequently  there  has  been  an  absence  of 
those  devastating  insurrections  which  were 
so  frequent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which 
led  to  abolition. 

The  average  production  of  the  cotton  statea 
per  baud  ana  per  head  of  the  whole  popula* 
tiun  was  as  follows : — 


SlftTW  perluuid  WbltM  frMblMks  ptrki 

1800 893,041 $16  10 1,702,980 2,621,361 $6 

1810 1,191.364  19  50 2,208,785 8,480,904 7 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 


1443.088 2463 2,842,840 4,502,224 8 

2,009.053 22  66 8,660,558 5,848,303 8 

2,487,355 87  11 4,682,640 7,884,484 11 

3,179,589 48  15 6,432,009 9,880,889 ISK 
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Thoe  cotton  haa  been  the  main  artidelbr 
enplojing  the  blacki,  as  it  haa  alao  been  of 
Borthem  indoatry.  The  manafactore  of  cot- 
ton at  the  North  has  now  reached  the  same 
extent  as  had  that  of  England  in  1830.  Thos 
the  quantity  oonsnmed  m  the  United  States 
hi  1850  wm  609,237  bales  per  censos.  whioh, 
at  400  pounds  per  bale,  gives  243,694,800 

Koods.  M'CoUoch  givbs  the  extent  of  the 
t^ish  coton  trade  in  1880 ;  and  if  we  as- 
sume his  figures  as  the  rate  for  the  manafac- 
tnre  of  the  same  quantity  in  the  United 
States,  the  reealt  is  as  follows  s 

H'CULLOCH'S  COTTOir  nULSI. 

1830. 

110,000,000  lbs.  cotton,  7d ja,000,000 

Wages,  800  wearers,  spinners,  bleachers, 

i39  IOb.  per  year 18,000,000 

100,000  engmes,  machinists,  smitlis,  Ac, 

St  JMOeach 8,000,000 

Wages,  snperintendenee,  machine  mtte- 

fials,  coals,  d:e.,  and  profits,  Ae 0,000,000 

Tbtal jC34.000i)0 

Yaloe  foods  exported 10,438,604 

▼able  eonsnmed  at  home £14,571,330 

1TVITXO  ITATXS  COTTON  TBAOX. 

1850. 
M3,004,800n>s.,llUe #36,775,000 

Wag€9ptr  Cemtut, 

33,151  males $7,848,530 

50,136  females 8.440,068 

16,887,504 

8M0O  engineers,  *e.,  at  $400 38,000,000 

Wages,  metals,  profits,  Ac 35,000,000 

110,001,504 

4,734,484 

8105,388,080 

Bt  this  calcnlation*  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  made  m  the  United  States  is  $110,062,- 
504,  from  the  same,  quantity  of  cotton  which 
yielded  a  Taloe  of  $173,000,000  in  England 
m  1830.  This  calculation  gives  the  raw  cot* 
ton  at  the  actual  export  average  of  the  year, 
wUch  was  not  qoite  so  high  as  the  price  in 
England  in  1831,  but  does  not  embrace  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  tbe  factories.  MoOul- 
loch  gives  the  average  wag^  of  spinners, 
weavers  and  bleachers,  at  about  $2  00  each 
rnr  week.  The  American  wages  are  $3  00 
for  girls,  including  board,  and  $4  00  male 
■id  female.  The  average  wages  of  other 
parties  employed  are  higher  in  the  United 
states  than  in  England.  The  census  value 
of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Union  is 
$61,869,184,  or  fortv-four  millions  less  than 
that  arrived  at  as  above.  The  census  can, 
however,  in  no  degree,  be  depended  upon, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  tables  which  have  yet 
speared  afford  evidence  by  analysis.  This 
result  follows,  however,  tliat  England  sold 
nrnre  than  half  her  whole  manufacture,  while 
te  United  States  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
)  quantity  madOf  and  they  found  a  market 
TOL.  UU 


among  those  who  produced  the  raw  material 
and  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  paid 
for  the  wrought  goods  prices  enhanced  by 
the  tarifi  30  per  cenU  above  what  the  same 
goods  coold  have  been  purchased  for  else- 
where—that is  to  say,  on  $105,328,000  worth 
of  goods,  $40,000,000  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
manufacturers  bv  the  consumers  of  goods. 
By  these  means  it  is  that  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  the  southern  states  averages,  on 
data  furnished  by  tbe  census  of  1840,  ^8  per 
head  of  all  the  population,  while  those  of  the 
New-England  states  average  $84  per  head. 
The  manufacturen,  almost  with  one  accord, 
assert  that  they  cannot  continue  operations 
without  a  tariff  which  shall  enable  them  to 
obtain  such  prices  from  the  consumers  of 
goods  as  will  enable  them  to  pay  high  wages 
to  operatives-^that  is  to  say,  slave  labor  most 
pay  the  high  wages  of  white  labor  at  the 
North.^  Suppose  now,  that  slave  lal>or  did 
not  exist,  that  neither  raw  material  was  fur- 
nished to  manufacturers  from  the  South,  nor 
a  market  afforded  to  them  for  their  wrought 
fabrics,  would  the  wages  of  the  North  ave* 
rage  as  high  as  they  have  hitherto  done  f  If 
the  process  was  reversed,  and  the  North  had 
to  pay  the  South  30  per  cent,  advance  on 
theur  products,  tbe  average  of  the  southern 
products  would  by  so  much  be  enhanced^ 
and  that  of  the  North  be  diminished  in  the 
same  ratio — that  is  to  say,  from  an  average 
of  $34  per  head  at  the  North,  productbn 
would  smk  to  an  average  of  $60,  and  the 
average  southern  nrodacUon  from  $58  would 
rise  to  71  per  heaa ;  instead  of  being  $24  less, 
it  would  be  $11  per  head  more  than  the  ave* 
rage  of  northern  productions. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonynge, 
which  we  have  now  under  notice,  is  to  bring 
about  some  such  result  as  this,  viz.,  by  diver- 
si^ng  the  industry  of  the  Sooth  with  a  greater 
variety  of  products,  at  least  as  profitable  in 
their  culture  as  cotton,  to  equahze  the  profits 
of  the  two  regions,  and  cause  the  industry  of 
the  South  to  enrich  that  region  as  well  as  the 
North.  The  objects  of  cultivation  which  he 
proposes  to  introduce  are  tea,  coffee,  indigo, 
mango,  bamboo,  india  rubber,  cane,  lime, 
nutmeg,  citron,  &c.  The  leading  articles  are 
the  three  first.  The  quantities  of  these  arti- 
cles consumed  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  France,  are— 

ValM 

Coffee 883,000,000  lbs $56,000,000 

Tea 70,000,000   "   80,000,000 

Indifo 90,000,000   <*   90,000,00^ 

Totsl .333,000,000   "   .$06,000,000 


Mr.  Bonynge  has  been  a  successful  indigo 
planter,  and  a  snccessfnl  tea  planter,  in  the 
East;  and  he  affirms  and  shows  tlmt  these 
vast  crops  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States  as  profitably  as  any  other  product,  and 
in  as  great  quantities.  Indigo,  it  is  known, 
was  one  of  the  first  staple  exports  of  th9 
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southern  coloaies,  and  itiU  grow8  wild,  wait- 
ing to  receive  a  little  of  that  improved  and 
scientific  attention  which  has  been  withheld 
from  it  daring  seventy  years.  In  some  lo- 
calities of  the  South  it  still  continues  to  be 
raised,  and  the  export  returns  of  the  present 
year  show  an  export  value  of  $3,000  domes- 
tic indigo.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  before  cotton  had  absorbed 
all  the  energies  of  the  South,  there  was  ex- 
ported 134,000  pounds  of  indigo,  at  G2  cents 
per  pound.  Since  that  time  the  demand  for 
indigo  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  requiring  to  be  co- 
lored; and  the  East  Indies  now  export 
13,000,000  pounds  of  indigo,  which  sells  on 
&e  spot  in  Calcutta  for  $1  to  |2  per  pound, 
and  the  finest  descriptions  at  $2  45.  Thus, 
the  relative  value  of  cotton  and  indigo  has 
changed  places :  the  former,  in  half  a  cen- 
tnry,  nas  &llen  from  $1  to  8  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  latter  has  risen  from  62  cents  to  $2. 
The  calture  of  iodi^o  has  been  abandoned  to 
India,  where,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices,  the 
infamy  of  the  government,  the  robberies  by 
the  officers,  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  the 
idleness  of  the  people,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons,  conspire  to  destroy  profits.  All  these 
circumstances  reduce  the  chances  to  one 
good  year  out  of  three.  Mr.  Bonyuge  shows 
pretty  conclusively,  that  the  plant  may  be 
raised  advantaseously  in  the  southern  states, 
without  any  of  these  drawbacks  upon  suc- 
eess.  He  describes  the  process  of  culture 
and  manufacture  thus : 

**The  land  is  plowed  or  hoed,  say  some  nine 
inckes  deep*  sod  die  seU  Is  pulverised,  1.  e.,  clods 
well  broken,  roots  of  grass  snd  weeds  esnfUUy 
taken  awsy ;  then  the  seed,  mixed  like  flax-seed 
with  clay,  is  cast  in  the  ground,  and  a  very  light 
hsrrow ;  a  bosh  with  moderate  weight  on  It  is  used 
often  in  India.  If  weeds  spring  up  with  dM  plant,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  them  out ;  the  plant, 
after  a  ft  w  showers,  covers  over  the  land,  and  keeps 
down  all  weeds.  It  grows  even  to  some  six  feet 
high,  varying  from  flrar  fbek  to  five  fbet.  When  it 
aeu.  or  before  it  geU,  to  its  fbU  height,  and  before 
the  leaves  get  yellow  in  the  least,  the  plant  should 
be  cut,  and  carried  to  the  foctory  the  same  day.  All 
plants  shoold  be  eat  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
then  placed  in  the  vats,  or  otherwise  notto  be  heap- 
ed up  to  get  heated.  Each  vat  may  be  made  to  hold 
from  3,600  to  8,000  lbs.  of  plants.  The  plant  is  all 
piaeed  horieontally  in  the  vat,  and  when  filled  up. 
AinUes  are  laid  op  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and 
beams  are  laid  across  the  hurdles ;  the  ends  of  the 
beams  being  secured  at  the  side  walls  of  the  vat. 
The  water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  plant  is  steep- 
ed for  ten  hours  or  upwards,  depending  on  the  heat 
very  much.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off  from  a 
vent,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  Into  another  vat  built 
at  the  base  of  the  one  In  which  the  plant  had  been 
steeped.  The  beams  are  then  raised  off  the  hurdles, 
and  the  hurdles  taken  away ;  and  the  steeped  plant 
is  Uken  out  of  the  vat,  and  made  use  of  for  fire- 
wood. A  large  quantity  of  potash  might  be  obtain' 
ed  from  it. 

"  The  water  being  drawn  off  from  the  upper  vat, 
the  steeped  plant  is  then  beaten  up  by  six  men  en- 
tering into  it,  and  beating  with  their  hands  until  the 
oolonng  mauer  which  is  sontained  in  it  begins  to 
show  itself  in  small  atoms.  The  men  then  got  out, 
and  the  Indigo  or  focula  subsides,  and  soon  after  the 
water  is  drawn  off.    There  are  two  vents  in  the 


lower  vat ;  the  upper  vent  is  for  drawing  off  the 
water,  the  lower  one  for  drawing  off  the  indigo,  and 
a  quantity  of  the  water  which  oould  not  be  won 
drained  off,  without  disturbing  the  foeula.  The  IS- 
cula  is  then  put  into  a  small  vat,  either  of  wood  or 
masonry,  and  allowed  to  rest  some  time,  and  then 
more  or  the  water  is  drained  off.  It  is  then  taken 
to  be  boiled  in  a  boiler  generally  from  six  to  ten  feet 
square,  and  four  or  five  deep,  and  all  froth  caiefUly 
skimmed  off.  It  takes  five  or  six  hours  to  boil  it. 
The  boiler  is  made  of  copper  or  iron,  as  the  party 
may  foncy. 

"  When  boiled,  it  is  let  out  from  a  vent  ia  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  into  a  vat,  where  the  foeula  soon 
siibBides,  and  more  of  the  water  is  then  drawn  off. 
It  is  then  filled  into  square  cases,  pierced  widi 
small  gimlet  holes  at  about  two  inches  apart ;  ta 
the  wooden  square  is  placed  a  cloth  fitting  to  the 
square  ;  and  then  the  boiled  indigo,  still  retaining 
a  good  deal  of  water,  and  consequently  of  a  thin 
consistency,  is  filled  into  the  square  ;  a  lid  is  then 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  square,  which  fits  into  1^ 
and  all  is  placed  under  the  press ;  and  as  the  Ua 
is  pressed  down  into  the  souare,  it  forces  the 
water  through  the  cloth,  and  through  the  holes  in 
the  side  of  the  frame ;  then  when  all  the  moisture 
that  can  be  pressed  out  is  done  so,  the  sides  of  the 
square  or  box  are  taken  off,  and  the  indigo  left  on 
what  had  been  the  bottom.  The  whole  is  then  di- 
vided by  a  board,  or  measive,  into  eight  paru,  and 
cut  through  by  a  piece  of  wire,  giving  sixty-four 
squares ;  then  each  square  or  cake  is  placed  on  a  hur- 
dle in  the  shade  to  dry.  The  doors  of  the  drylag 
house  are  locked  up,  and  the  indigo  in  that  state 
takes  a  month  to  dry ;  when  it  is  packed  in  a  strong, 
coarse  case,  and  sent  to  ma^et. 

*<  In  precipitating  the  indigo,  it  is  not  good  to  use 
anythmg.  Lime  is  destructive,  and  gum  makes  It 
hard,  and  liable  to  crack,  which  is  not  UlMd.'' 

He,  then,  following  his  own  experience, 

K'ves  the  cost  of  culture  and  manufacture  in 
idia,  with  the  probable  expense  in  Ame* 


"  I  will  give  the  above  items  in  tabular  order,  wiA 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  in  America : 
Cost  of  SOO  to  S30  monds, 

or  10,000  to  20,000  lbs. 

plant,  say $36  00  to  40  00 

Three    men   to    fill   and 

empty  3  vats ISeents. 

Raisins  water  for  3  vats.      S5    " 
Half  of  one  man's  salary 

toboil 6    " 

Nine  men  to  beat  3vaM. .      45    ** 
Two  men  to  press  the  in- 
digo       10    " 

Expenses   of    conveying 

200  monds,  say $2  00    «« 

Fireman 5    ** 

Wood 30    " 

Packing  and  chest,  sixty 

cent.  3H  monds 90    ** 

$3  50 $3  56to   3  56 

Total  expenses  per  75  lbs $30  56  to  43  56 

To  which  are  to  be  added  expenses  of  law-suits,  loss 
of  advances— making  it  at  the  very  lowest,  53  dec- 
lare. 

rmoBABLB  BXPBirsB  nt  ambbica. 

*'It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  in  some  way  the 
produce  per  acre.  Thirty  monds  would  be  a  good 
produce  per  biggah  ;  the  blggah  measures  20  Ihu- 
dams  (steps)  of  Ave  foot  each ;  the  step  in  India,  or 
khudam.  Is  the  space  between  where  the  right  foot 
is  raised  from  the  ground,  to  where  it  rests  on  the 
ground  again— twenty  khudams.  equal,  therefore, 
Too  feet ;  that  squared  is  10,000  foot— 48,560  sonars 
feet  in  an  aero— therefore  4H  or  more  biggahs  in  an 
acre,  and  consequent^  there  would  be  130  monds. 
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«rM,400{to,orgrMB  plant  on  an  acre.  TlMbigfali 
wts  fenerally  calculated  fire  to  an  acre. 

"  But  as  the  above  ia  my  own  experience  in  mea- 
•arlBf  and  weighing,  1  will  here  follow  it.  Now 
the  gnmnd  where  I  had  been  coltivating  that  indigo 
was  exeeaaiTelv  sandy— eo  that  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
htion  130  monds,  or  10,400  Iba.  of  plant,  may  be  put 
down  for  an  acre  in  America. 

•*  For  indigo  I  would  give  ftve  men  to  prepare  an 
aers  and  sow  it,  not  that  the  labor  is  greater  than  in 
eottoB ;  weeding,  one  man ;  cutting  the  plant,  six 
men  per  acre ;  the  conveying  it  to  the  (kctory  would 
eost  little,  aa  the  (Hctory  conid  have  the  lands  around 
It  imder  indigo,  which  could  not  be  the  case  in  East 
India.    Therefore. 

Tor  preparing  and  sowing  land,  0  men  per  acre, 

at  90  cents $1  20 

FOrweedlng,  9menpera«Ta,atS0centa 40 

Cutting  plant,  0  men  per  acre,  at  20  centa 1  20 

Conveying  to  (hctory,  a  man  and  horse,  say..  00 

Two  men  to  fill  and  empty  one  vat 40 

Two  men  to  beat  two  vata 40 

One  man  to  boil  six  vata,  H  part  of  his  wages 

for  two  vats 8 

TIrewood,  and  man,  two  vats 38 

PscUng  and  chest,  3  H  monds,  say  00  oents^H  20 
Raising  water,  two  men  6n  six  vats— for  one 

vat 7 

$4  83 

As  220  monds  of  plant  make  75  lbs.  of  indigo,  there- 
fore  as  130  :  $4  83 :  :  220 :  or  $8  17  per  mond. 

**  Tliis  ia  not  much  more  than  one-sixth  the  price 
U  wsuld  coat  in  India.  In  America,  all  the  beating 
sf  vau  and  raising  of  water  could  be  dene  by  ma- 
tfUnMy.  The  aowlng  of  indigo  would  be  fttim  1st 
•r  Apiil,  and  the  manufooturing  would  end  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  The  indigo  plant  requires  to  be 
mkf  weeded  once,  and  there  can  be  no  hoeing  after 
tte  aeed  be  sown.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  manufhc- 
taring  with  labor  at  twenty  cents  in  Amerioa,  is 
Reaper  than  in  India,  where  labor  is  put  down  at 
tve  cents,  it  arises  (Vom  the  purchase  of  the  plant. 
The  indigo  <hlls  so  often  in  India  fh>m  cauaes 
shown,  that  if  the  ryot  did  not  get  a  ihir  profit  when 
suecessftU  in  saving  his  crop,  to  pay  for  former 
losses,  he  could  not  go  on. 

'^Psying  for  labor  50  centa  per  day,  the  expense 
of  75  lbs.  would  be, 

Preparing  and  sowing  land,  0  men  per  acre. .  .$3  00 

weeding        2          "          ...  1  00 

Cuttingplant 6 3  00 

Conveying  to  foctory 1  00 

Vata,  filling  and  emptying,  2 I  00 

Beatingvats 2 ,....  1  00 

BoOtng 10 

Firewood,  d»  25 

Paeidng  and  chest,  9H  monds,  75  cents,  t-5. .  15 

Rdstng  water 20 

$10  70 

**  Say  9fO  monds  at  75  lbs.  of  indigo.  Therefl»re 
as  130  :  $10  70  : :  220  :  $18  10  for  75  Iba. 

**  The  lowest  description  of  indigo  sells  in  Cal- 
eotta  for  not  less  than  30  dollars  for  the  75  lbs. 
The  average  price  tbr  good,  for  the  last  years, 
would  be  about  65  dollars  for  75  lbs.  ;  but  the 
best  Bengal  indigo  is  rarely  under  80  dollars, 
and  tttun  that  up  to  100  dollars.  Some  time  ago  It 
had  been  up  aa  high  aa  340  Ra.  or  170  dollars ;  that 
la,  the  aale  price  obtained  by  the  planter  at  Calcutta, 
for  75  lbs.'* 

The  <5auae«  of  lots  and  failtire  which  belong 
to  India,  and  which  do  not  pertain  to  Ame- 
nca,  taken  into  consideration,  the  raising  and 
msna^tare  of  indigo  would  appear  to  he  far 
more  profitable  than  cotton  or  even  sugar, 
which  has  made  such  progress  in  the  la^  ten 


^ears.  The  yahie  of  this  article  to  commerce 
18  very  considerable  in  the  United  States.  It 
pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  value 
imported  is  about  $1,000,000  for  1,500,000, 
or  about  70  cents  per  lb.  average.  Into  Eng- 
land, the  import  averages  9,318,300  pounds, 
worth  $6,000,000,  and  into  France  altout  as 
much  more.  If  in  the  United  States  such  re- 
sults as  those  which  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Bonynge  points  oul,  can  be  realized,  the  con- 
sumption could  be  immensely  promoted,  and 
the  crops  of  the  South  become  second  in  im- 
portance. 

But,  perhaps,  to  the  American,  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  Mr.  Bonynge's  book 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  tea  trade.  The 
world  has  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  China 
as  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  that  pure, 
most  healthy,  and  delicious  beverage,  that  it 
is  not  without  some  degree  of  incredulity  that 
the  subject  of  transferrwg  its  culture  to  our 
shores  is  ^parent.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Bonynge's  experience  in  die  culture,  general 
inteUigence  and  knowledge  of  our  southern 
country,  eminently  entitles  his  exposition  to 
the  most  profound  attention.  That  gentle- 
man had  four  tea  plantations  in  the  Assam 
country,  and  was  quite  successful  as  far  as 
making  choice  tea  went.  The  cause  of  his 
retiring  is  thus  briefly  given  by  himself: 

**  The  Hon.  East  India  Oorernment  Indnoed  «e  by 
letter,  promising  me  a  grant  of  Koojoo,  Buramaajan 
and  Oin-lang,  and  protection  for  myself  and  people, 
to  enter  the  Tartar  country— of  s  part  of  which  they 
had  taken  possassisn.  On  the  strength  of  these  pro- 
mises, I  prooeeded  to  the  country,  vrith  the  view  of 
cirilixing  the  people,  and  also  to  better  myself.  I 
worked  hard  in  that  out-of-the-way  country  (which, 
slthongh  larser  than  aome  of  the  united  States,  has 
not  yet  found  a  place  on  the  maps -of  the  werid)  for 
fiTe  years.  During  that  time,  the  Tartars  took  up 
arms  to  drive  the  British  ft^m  the  country,  but 
proved  unsueoessfU.  However,  government,  for 
cause  or  canaea  not  aasigned,^and  wittiontany  notioe 
to  me,  withdrew  the  anard  fVom  Koojoo,  and  also 
the  surrounding  guaroa,  and  so  resigned  the  coun- 
try, to  all  appearance ;  and  the  Tartars,  who  viewed 
me  aa  the  then  sole  representative  of  the  Company, 
holding  their  land  on  the  Company'a  authority,  ss> 
semblM  at  night  and  destroyed  my  property,  and 
killed  several  of  my  servants." 

Then  follow  long  extracts  from  Indian 
publications,  giving  a  (ull  account  of  the 
events  which  ruined  his  hopes  there,  and  de- 
termined hing^to  try  his  fortune  in  our  own 
country,  net  only  more  peaceful,  but  possess- 
ing greater  advantages  than  even  China  for 
that  culture.  We  have  not  space  to  copv  his 
very  interesting  chapters  upon  this  head,  but 
commend  to  our  readers  the  work  itself^ 
which  contains  also  some  valuable  hints  upon 
other  objects  of  culture.  We  will  append, 
however,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  tea-farm  in 
the  four  years,  according  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Bonynge,  in  Assam. 

"In  the  fovrth  year,  en  the  100  acrea,  I  have 
ahown  that  S0,000  lbs.  of  tea  cost  to  manulhctnre  , 
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*e.,  $l,Oet  50,  belnc  bnt  8H  eents  per  lb.,  and  tbat, 
by  UM  ormaehinei7t  the  quantity  might  be  manafke- 
tared  Ibr  9S  cents  per  lb.,  calcolatlnf  the  expense 
ofalaTe  labor  at  SO  cenu  per  diem. 

**  Bat  calculating  it  at  50  cenu  per  day,  ibr  free 
labor,  it  would  be  as  follows : 

Hoeing  100  aerea,  9  men  per  acre $100  00 

SieTM  (addiUonal)  SO  at  50  cents  each 85  00 

Plaoking  leaves,  say  1,900  lbs.  per  acre,  of 

green  leaf,  one  man  00  lbs.  at  50  cents,  or 

190,000  lbs 1,000  00 

llanufkctoring,  one  man  to  00  lbs.  green 

leaf,  or  190,000  lbs 1,000  00 

Charcoal  and  firewood,  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 

dried  leaf,  or  S0,000  lbs SO  00 

Packages  Ibr  80  lbs.  50  cents  or  on  90,000 

lbs 187  50 


Total  expense $9,949  05 

90,000  lbs.  Ibr  $9,343,  or  7  4-5  cents  per  lb. 

**  This  woold  be  a  means  of  not  onlT  enriching  the 
eoItiTator.  bat  of  keeping  np  the  price  of  labor  to 
some  $180  a  year,  and  woold  leave  the  cotton  trade 
and  rice  trade  to  ftwer  hands.  It  woold  give  em- 
ployment to  the  many,  enooorage  immigration,  and 
give  to  all  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity. 

**  The  trade  of  a  tea-maker  might  be  made  an  item 
the  first  season,  bnt  ader  the  first  crop  erery  man  In 
tfie  bosioess  woold  be  aufait.  Therefore  I  do  not 
pot  down  any  item  for  a  tea-maker.  The  rolling  of 
the  leaves  might  be  done  by  machinery,  and  woold, 
«t  the  first  estimate,  in  which  I  allow  the  expense  of 
m  slave  at  90  cents  a  day.  be  a  saving  of  1 H  cents, 
per  lb. ;  or,  in  the  eecona  estimate,  wherein  I  allow 
the  hire  of  labor  to  be  50  cents  per  day.  a  saving  of 
3k  cents  per  lb.  LesTing  the  cost  of  labor  50  cents. 
«IU1,  with  machinery,  simple  in  its  strootore,  and 
therefore  of  venr  trUUng  cost,  tea  would  cost  the 
planter  only  4  7-15  cenu  per  lb.** 

The  general  ^iew  of  the  trade  between  the 
<eountrie8  of  Europe  and  America  with  China 
and  the  East  Indies,  is  one  of  great  interest. 
The  oppressiTe  Indian  government  is  snp- 
^rted  ahnost  altogether  by  the  sale  of  its 
opium  to  China  and  England,  and  the  United 
States  chiefly  supply  China  with  the  means 
of  buying  that  opium,  by  purchasing  its  silks 
and  teas.  Now,  the  certain  mode  of  destroy- 
ing English  rule  in  India,  and  consequently 
of  upsetting  their  schemes  for  supplanting 
United  States  cotton,  is  to  support  uhina  in 
the  production  of  tea.  The  national  disad- 
vantages which  China  labors  under  from  the 
absence  of  roads,  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, the  destitution  of  wmxI  for  tea  chests, 
and  the  want  of  means  of  transportation, 
more  than  counterbalance  the  cheapness  of 
labor,  while  the  land  of  the  South  will  pro- 
duce better  and  larger  crops  of  tea  with  less 
liability  of  injury  from  drought.  ^The  tea  plant 
is  more  hardy  than  cotton,  inaraiuch  as  hard 
freezing  will  not  aflfect  it  The  time  will  un- 
doubte^y  come  when  the  culture  and  manu- 
^ture  will  occupy  the  fields  of  Virginia  and 
other  southern  states,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  owners. 

The  annual  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  support  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  is  about  $5,000,000  per  annmn, 
being  the  value  of  the  tea  purchased  in  China. 
This  will  appear  more  directly  from  the  fol- 
lowing balance-sheet  of  a  year's  trade  with 
China,  drawn  from  the  treasury  reports. 


IKPOBT  AXB  IZrOBT  FIOK  AJTB  TO  CKTlf ▲,  1850. 
BXPOaT. 

Domtttic  Proimc*, 

Ginseng,  lbs 867,448 ♦'**»£1S 

Beef;  lbs 1,220 W^SH 

Batter  and  cheese,  lbs 40,531 o,I7B 

Pork,«kc —    17,578 

Floor,  bbls 8,150 10,280 

Com,  boshels 4,172 2,511 

Spirits.  gaUons, 0,051 4,4» 

Soap,  lbs 77,082 4,430 

Bread,  lbs 54,700 2^ 

Cottongoods —     1,203,007 

Allothers —    ...87,020 

ToCsl  domestie 1,485,981 

Foreign  Goodt, 

-    $25,000 

1,294,240 58,617 

*^^Z^ 40,639 


surer 

Lead,  lbs 

AU  others 

Total  foreign  goods 119,256 

Total  eipons $1,565,217 


Tea,  lbs 

Sogar,  lbs 

Cotton  goods. 
SUk  goods.... 

Matting 

Tin. 


.28,748,378 $4,565,720 

..  ..944,060 27,023 

...   .    —     .3,299 

—    1,443,448 

....    —    81,428 

....105,8tt 

14,461 

5,951 

84,567 

291,717 


Indigo,  lbs 43,465 

Hemp,  cwt 435 

Blsnms,cwt 6,290 

AU  other  imports ->    

Total  imports $6,593,466 

Balance  of  imports  paid  by  bills  on  j  ^  QS8445 

Thus,  five  millions  dollars  per  annum  is 
paid  by  bills  on  London,  drawn  against  United 
States  cotton,  mostly  sold  in  that  market,  and 
diminishes  by  that  extent  the  amount  of 
specie  drawn  from  London,  or  during  the 
past  year  has  increased  the  amount  sent 
there.  The  London  bills  given  by  the  United 
States  dealer  for  tea,  are  by  the  China  mer- 
chants paid  over  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  opium  and  by  them  remitted  to  Lon- 
don where  they  are  paid  by  cotton  or  gold 
sent  from  the  United  States.  The  tea  so  im- 
ported is  in  amount  at  anaverag^e  of  16  cents 
per  lb.,  and  costs  20  cents,  freight,  dtc.,  in- 
cluded ;  while  Mr.  Bonynge  shows  that  it 
can  be  raised  on  our  soil  for  four  cents.  The 
cotton  in  the  Atlantic  states  costs  six  cents, 
and  laid  down  in  Liverpool  seven  cents,  and 
sold  at  that  to  reimburse  tea  bills  coming 
from  India  at  twenty  cents  per  lb.  Then, 
three  lbs.  of  cotton,  which  cost  eighteen  cents 
on  plantation,  are  given  for  one  lb.  of  tea, 
which  could  have  been  raised  for  four  cents. 
Now,  if  that  tea  were  raised  at  home,  so  as 
to  supply  the  30,000,000  lbs.  per  annum, 
which  the  United  States  requires,  there  would 
not  onl^  be  a  direct  savmg  of  $3,600,000 
upon  this  article,  but  the  diversion  of  employ- 
ment would  add  as  much  to  the  value  of  cot- 
ton. Not  only  so,  but  the  80,000,000  lbs.  of 
tea  which  England  now  requires,  would  be 
drawn  from  the  United  States;    and  she 
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woakl  be  forced,  inttead  of  beinff  independent 
in  respect  of  cotton,  to  be  Btifi  more  depen- 
dent for  another  tropical  product. 

The  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  South  for 
introducing  some  new  staples,  is  involved  in 
the  course  of  the  proffress  of  the  great  West. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  become, 
eventually,  the  great  seat  of  manu&cture  for 
the  world  ;  and  the  states  west  of  the  Alle- 
ffhanies  must  produce  articles  so  similar  to 
UfeDse  of  the  Atlantic  states,  that  the  actual 
interchange  of  commodities  must  yearly  be- 
come less.  The  tea,  cofiee,  and  sugar,  which 
aie  now  imported  in  northern  vessels,  and 
which  find  their  way  west  in  exchange  for 
&rm  produce  and  raw  materials,  may  all  be 
raised  at  the  South  as  successfully  as  the 
last-named,  sugar;  and  while  the  course  of 
western  industiy  will  gradually  separate  the 
East  and  West,  both  will  be  found  in  stronger 
ties  and  more  absolute  dependenae  to  the 
South.  If  to  the  cotton,  nee,  and  tobacco, 
which  England  and  Western  Europe  now 
draw  from  the  South,  the  great  items  of  tea 
and  indigo  are  added — and  there  seems  to  bene 
•enous  obstacle  in  the  way,  while  profit  lures 
to  the  enterprise — then,  indeed,  will  the  era  of 
southern  prosperity  have  dawned,  and  oscil- 
lations upon  any  branch  of  culture  may  al- 
ways be  made  to  relieve  any  over-production 
of  the  others.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  a 
Tonarkable  evidence  of  what  may  be  done. 
Pennsylvania  boasts  that  in  twenty-five  years 
her  coal  production  from  nothing  rose  to 
$15,000,000  per  annum  ;  but  the  sugar  pro- 
duction of  Louisiana  has  exceeded  it  in  less 
time. 

While  commending  the  work  of  Mr.  Bo- 
ny nge  to  our  readers,  we  would. remark,  that 
that  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  supplv  the 
genuine  tea  plants  and  the  other  plants 
which  he  seeks  to  introduce,  to  order  ;  and 
quite  a  number  of  South  Carolina  gentlemen 
have  entered  into  it  with  spirit. — J^eU^, 

SOUTH'S  POSITION  IN  THE  UNION. 
—  EnAifciPATioN  — Abolition  —  Natdbal 
Law  of  Slavbsy — Physical  CHAmACTBBis- 
ncs  OP  THB  Nboro— Fatal  Rbsults  op 
scrBSTmrriNo  Whitb  Labob  fob  Black  at 
THB  South,  btc. 

New-Obleans,  July,  1851. 

Dbab  Sir — ^There  is  shut  up  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  science  of  medicine  enough  of 
hidden  knowledge  to  save  the  Union  now  and 
forever,  if  it  were  brought  to  light. 

Knowledge  is  not  power,  unless  it  is  made 
active  by  being  set  free.  Imprisoned  in  the 
dissecting-room,  or  in  the  student^s  closet,  it 
is  like  light  under  a  bushel.  To  be  made  an 
element  of  political  power,  the  aid  of  the 
politician,  the  greater  the  better,  is  needed  to 
give  it  an  impulse  that  will  send  it  to  the 
cottage  of  e^erj  voter.    The  object  of  this 


communication,  and  of  the  first  article  in  the 
Medical  Journal,  I  herewith  send  you,  is 
respectfully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
sult of  some  scientific  investipfations  that  I 
fiuntly  hope  may  be  converted  into  an  instnh 
ment  of  good  to  assist  in  saving  the  Union^ 
if  brought  upon  the  political  arena  at  this 
important  crisis. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Association  of  Louisiana  to  make  « 
report  on  the  diseases  and  peculiarities  of 
the  negro  race.  In  perfomung  that  duty, 
the  thira  of  a  century*s  experience  in  treat- 
ing diseases  in  a  section  of  country  where 
the  white  and  black  population  are  nearly 
equal,  lent  me  its  aid.  A  vast  number  <n 
&icts,  standing  thickly  and  closely  along  the 
obscure  by-paths,  that  none  but  southen 
physicians  travel,  have  been  interrogated,  and 
the  important  truth  demonstrated,  *"  that  the 
same  medical  treatment,  under  the  same  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  which  benefits  or  cures 
a  white  man,  often  injures  or  kills  a  negro, 
and  vice  versa."  It  may  not  be  unworthy  a 
great  statesman  to  inquire,  if  what  is  true  in 
medicine  may  not  be  true  in  government, 
and  to  investigate  the  question,  whether  the 
laws  and  free  institutions,  so  beneficial  to 
the  white  man,  may  not  be  detrimental  and 
deteriorating  to  the  negro.  That  a  great 
difference  exists  between  the  organization  of 
the  white  and  black  man,  has  long  ago  been 
proved  by  anatomists. 

Soemmerring,  for  instance,  a  learned  au- 
thor of  the  last  century. — Difference  in  physi* 
ology  also  implies  diifference  in  structure. 
The  practioe  of  the  negroes  in  exposing  their 
bare  heads  and  backs,  through  choice,  to  the 
rays  of  a  sun  hot  enough  to  blister  the  skin 
of  a  white  man,  proves  that  they  are  under 
different  physiological  laws  frokn  him— not 
from  habit--(as  such  habits  cannot  be  ao- 

?uired,) — but  from  difference  in  structure. 
Comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the 
phenomena  drawn  from  daily  observation, 
prove  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothesis,  that  fo- 
reign writers,  chiefly  English,  have  been 
very  industrious  in  propagating  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  last  twenty  years,  "  That  there 
are  no  internal  or  physical  differences  in  man- 
kind, whether  white  or  black."  The  reoep^ 
tion  of  this  hypothesis,  as  if  it  were  an  es- 
tablished truth,  by  a  considerable  number  of 
our  people,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  po- 
litical troubles  that  endanger  the  Union ;  as 
it  takes  for  granted  that  the  personal  free- 
dom, so  ennobling  and  beneficial  to  the  white 
man,  would  be  equally  so  for  the  negro. 
When  this  hypothesis  was  first  annoiuMied 
by  Gregoire,  in  the  national  asseum^  ^ 
France,  Robespierre,  to  stifle  all  objections, 
cried  out,  **  Perish  Ms  colonies,  but  save  the 
principled  The  prosperous  colony  of  Haiti, 
with  a  population  equaling  a  tlurd  of  the 
United  States  of  that  day,  was  torn  firam 
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France,  not  so  much  by  the  negroes  in 
rebellioni  as  by  the  French  army,  under 
Southonax,  having  been  instructed  by  the 
home  government  to  carry  out  Robespiere^s 
principles.  Under  that  abolition  principle, 
Haiti  became  a  free  ne^  republic;  and  in- 
stead of  going  up,  ^ort  pastu,  with  us,  im- 
mediately began  to  perish,  and  continued  to 
perish,  until  it  voluntarily  threw  itself  into 
the  arms  of  despotism.  The  British  East 
India  Company  ffot  the  indigo  culture  trans- 
ferred from  Haiti,  then  making  three-fourths 
of  all  the  indigo  in  the  world,  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  have  ever  since  monopolized  it. 
The  negroes  got  liberty,  and  after  shame- 
Ailly  abusing-  iV  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
voluntarily  gave  it  up  as  a  thing  of  no  value 
to  them. 

Nowhere*  were  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
revolution  more  strongly  denounced  than  in 
Great  Brita^ ;  yet,  after  the  practical  woik- 
ings  of  those  doctrines  were  found  to  enrich 
the  British'  Etet  India  possessions  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  indigo  culture,  the  same 
doctrines  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in 
almost  every  EngKsh  book,  newspaper  and 
periodical,  urging  uato  give  the  negro  liber- 
ty ;  the  same  thing  as  to  urge- us  to  five  up 
our  cotton  and  sum  culture,  and  let  Britisn 
Asia  monopolize  it  a«  well  as  that  of  indigo. 

None  know  better  than  our  friends,  the 
British,  that  free  necroes  will  not  work, 
(having  tried  the  expenment,)  and  that  white 
people  cannot  endure  the  hot  sun  of  a  cane 
or  cotton  field.     To  give  an  hundred  millions 

?er  annum  for  a  second-hand  abstraction  of 
acobin  coinage,  would  be  paying  too  dearly 
for  a  whistle  to  amuse  the  North,  and  a 
sword  to  pierce  the  South.  The  hypothesis 
that  would  place  the  negro  on  a  political  and 
social  equality  with  our  free  white  citizens, 
is  urged  upon  us  by  a  foreign  people,  who 
have  neither  sociaJ  nor  political  equality 
among  themselves,  and  whose  laws  and 
usages  make  distinctions  where  Nature  makes 
none.  Yet  without  annulling  the  artificial 
distinctions,  dividing  her  own  subjects  into 
dassee,  Gteat  Britain*  has  permitted  her  pul- 
pk  to-  be  desecrated,  and  her  literature  cor- 
rupted, t<^  break  down  the  distinctions  that 
Nature  has  made  between  the  white  and  the 
black  races  inhabiting  the  United' States  ;  her 
subjects  preaching  a  false  Frenoh  hypothesis 
to  us,  as  a*  sound  (7hristian  and  republicen 
doctrine,  and  taunting  us  daily  as  being  only 
half-way  Christians  and  republicans,  because 
we  do  not  receive  it.  Having  profited  by  the 
dissensions  springing  from  the  seed  of  their 
own  sowing  in  the  East  Indies  and  elewhere,. 
the  East  nidia  Company,  tfae>  lonis  of  the 
loom  and  those  in  their  interest,  have  almost 
Mit-Yankeyed  the  Yankees,  (as  they  call  all 
AmericanSj)  being  iti  a  fair  way  to  carry 
back  American  manufactures  to  England, 
tad  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture  to  its  old 


home  in  India,  by  humbuffjging-  us  with  abo- 
lition literature,  abolition  divines  and  agents, 
like  George  Thompson,  to  give  up  our  glo- 
rious Union  for  a  vain  abstraction  of  Jacobin 
origin.  Great  Britain  would,  no  doubt,  form 
most  favorable  and  highly  friendly  commer- 
cial alliances  with  any  seceding  state  or 
states,  just  as  long  and  no  longer  than  if 
would  take  a  bitter  and  bloody  civil  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  to  break  up 
American  manufactures,  and  to  transfer  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  South  to  British 
Asia,  where  itte  has  alreadjr  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Chinese*  (according  to  Leonard 
Wray,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  ''  East  Indim 
Sugar  Planttr,**  a  late  work  published  in 
London)  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  siiffar 
and  cotton,  the  experiments  with  Hindoo 
laborers  not  having  been  satisfactory.  Bat 
the  hypothesis  which  is  undermining  our 
Union,  "  that  the  negro  U  a  white  man  ettkf 
painted  black,**  has  no  foundation  in  TVutli 
or  Nature.  AH  history  disproves  it.  The 
science  ofcomparative  anatomy  bears  positive 
testimony  aranst  it ;  the  dark  color  not  be- 
ing confined  to  the  skin,  but  pervading,  to  a 
certain  extent,  every  membrane  and  muscle, 
tinging  all  the  humors,  and  even  the  brain 
its^f,  with  a  shade  of  darkness. 

The  statue  of  the  negro  in  Westminrter 
Abbey,  kneeline  before  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  is  at 
once  recognized  as  a  veritable  son  of  Africa, 
although  made  of  the  same  white  marble — 
thus  msproving,  by  the  artist's  chisel,  the 
mischievous  sophism  which  makes  color  the 
only  difference. 

Observation  also  proves  that  the  negro  is 
under  different  physiological  laws  from  the 
white  man.  The  Bible  declares  the  same 
thing,  as  it  gave  him  the  significant  name 
Canaan,  or  **  SuimiMsime  knee  bender,**  to 
express  his  nature,  and  doomed  him  to  slave- 
ry, as  a  condition  the  most  consonant  to 
that  nature.  That  book  gave  him  but  one 
commandment,  to  serve  ms  brethren,  to  be 
their  servant  of  servants — clearly  impljring 
that  they  are  responsible  for  bis  observance 
of  the  other  ten.  Domestic  slaveiy  is  made 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  Ethiopian 
or  Canaanite  race,  by  a  different  conforma- 
tion of  body,  cast  of  mind,  and  turn  of 
thought,  imparting  to  that  race  a  fitness  for 
that  institution,  and  an  unfitnesc  for  any 
other.  Hence  justice,  mercy,  and  the  best 
interesta  of  the  slave  race  suffered  no  viola- 
tion, (as  Toltaire  vainh^  thought,  and  rejeeted 
the  Bible  as  a  fhble  on  that  ground,)  but  was 
promoted  by  Joshua  taking  their  country 
fh)m  them,  and  reducing  them  to  bondage ; 
inasmuch  as  their  organization,  not  less  than 
that  of  children,  rendered  them  unfit  for  in- 
dependance.  If  both  the  North  and  the 
South  were  to  study  the  African  character  . 
more  closely — the  natural  history  of  the 
Ethiopian  or  Canaanite,  and  what  the  Bible 
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leveals  eoncemtng  him — our  happy  and 
proiperoas  confedera^T  would  he  in  no  dan- 
cer of  disaohition.  Ine  former  would  see 
Siat  personal  freedom  it  in  opposition  to  the 
negro's  nature — and  the  latter  would  per- 
eerre,  that,  hj  the  action  of  a  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution,  or  anything  that  fa- 
naticism can  do  in  the  Union,  or  out,  there 
is  no  more  danger  of  his  leaving  servitude, 
provided  it  he  the  proper  kind  of  servitude, 
to  go  in  quest  of  liberty*  than  the  ox  his 
straw  in  search  of  animal  food. 

The  consciences  of  many  of  our  Northern 
people  are  very  tender,  because  American 
nbeity,  equality,  and  republicanism  do  not 
eome  up  to  the  abstract  notions  of  British 
and  some  other  writers  of  what  such  things 
cogfat  to  be.  Our  admirable  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  founded  on  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy carried  into  politics,  and  not  on  unprac- 
tl^ble  abstractions.  It  would  not  reach  the 
ideal,  impracticable  standard  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  republicanism,  if  the  negroes  were 
turned  loose,  until  the  women  and  children 
were  allowed  to  vote,  and  all  political  and 
domestic  restrictions  removed  from  them. 
Natural  distinctions  in  society  is  the  rock  on 
which  American  republicanism  is  built — 
haiH  on  any  other  foundation,  it  never  has 
stood,  and  never  can  stand.  By  virtue  of 
those  distinctions  that  Nature  alone  has 
made,  women,  children  and  negroes  are  as- 
signed to  such  places  only  as  best  suit  their 
physical  capacities ;  nor  could  a  female  ora 
hal^  become  the  head  of  our  government,  as 
finnales  and  babies  sometimes  do  in  those 
tottering  governments  founded  on  artificial 
mstead  of  natural  distinctions  in  society. 
Nor  is  our  slavery,  slavery  in  the  Eu/opean 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  like  bondage  in 
Algiers,  nor  like  want  created  to  dimmish 
wages,  stalking  about  in  Great  Britain  and 
Irehnd,  begging  service  from  door  to  door, 
without  fo^or  shelter ;  but  it  b  only  a  re- 
lation in  conformity  to  the  natural  adapta- 
tions of  &e  persons  consigned  to  that  condi- 
tion. Nor  are  women  and  children  in  slave- 
ry among  us,  as  crazy  theorists  have  assert- 
ed, but  only  in  a  relation  or  state,  in  confor- 
mity to  their  nature,  as  the  negroes  are.  To 
break  up  this  fitness  of  things  would  be  to 
break  up  the  government.  Tlie  restraints  of 
the  domestic  or  fireside  government  baring 
been  removed  by  the  predominance  of  im- 
practicable notions  of  liberty  in  France, 
mol>s  of  women  and  boys  overawed  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Versailles,  in  the  days  of 
the  French  revolution.  At  a  later  period, 
Bolivar,  fboKshly  trying  to  improve  on  the 
model  government  left  by  ^ya8hinffton, 
turned  loose  the  necrroes  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia.  Where  is  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia 1  It  is  not  on  the  map  of  the  world.  It 
was  there,  and  you  remember  when.  It  has 
gone.    To  know  how  and  why,  let  Nature 


be  called  on  to  answer.  She  will  say,  that 
it  was  when  political  fanaticism  violated  her 
by  disregarding  the  distinctions  which  she 
had  made,  that  the  French  republic  fell,  and 
Colombia  was  blotted  out  from  her  place 
among  the  nations. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  to  break  up  our 
confederal^  for  the  bene£  of  a  few  negroes, 
or  even  of*  all  Africa,  at  the  expense  of  the 
white  race  ;  but  it  would  be  madness  to  do 
so  to  impose  on  them  a  thing  that  has  al* 
ways  been  ratsbane  to  their  minds  and 
morals. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  apprise  you, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  North  and 
South,  of  both  political  parties,  riew  with 
pride  and  admiration  your  patriotic  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Umon^  and  that  you  are  ao 
knowledged  here  and  elsewhere,  as  every- 
where within  its  boundaries,  as  the  chief  de- 
fender of  the  VnwHf  the  laws,  and  the  Con- 
stitution. Your  arguments  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  Union  against  the  a<s 
tion  of  tnose  who  are  satisfied  with  it  as  it 
is,  and  are  only  anxious  that  the  obligations 
imposed  by  it  be  respected  by  the  people  of 
all  the  states.  But  they  have  no  tendency 
to  restrain  that  portion  of  the  people  at  the 
North,  who  believe  the  Union  does  too  much 
for  the  slaveholding  interest  in  remanding 
fugitives  from  service  back  into  bondage; 
nor  those  of  the  South,  who  believe  it  does 
too  little,  or  worse  than  nothing,  and  is  about 
to  be  perverted  into  an  engine  to  crush  them. 

Botn  these  parties  are  growing  parties,  and 
will,  if  not  checked,  soon  out-number  the 
constitutional  or  Union  party.  The  belief  is 
industriously  propagated  at  the  North,  by 
George  Thompson  £  Co.,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion tolerates  injustice  in  authorizing  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  restore  fugitives  to  the 
bondage  from  which  they  fied — and  that  all 
such  enactments  are  violences  offered  to  the 
conscience  of  a  moral  and  religious  pecnple, 
being  contrary  to  the  higher  law  of  God- 
Great  numbers  are  inclined  to  favor  sudi 
opinions,  who  are  not  with  Mr.  Thompson  and 
his  abolitionists,  but  are  willhig  to  carry  out 
the  laws  in  good  faith,  until  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  alter  or  change  them.  Even 
your  eloquence  cannot  long  make  the  North- 
em  people  love  an  Union  requiring  them^  to 
do  violence  to  their  conscience  in  obeying 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  done  under  it, 
if  by  so  doing  they  believe  they  are  riolating 
a  higher  law  of  God.  Nor  could  you  re- 
strain such,  even  amon?  your  neighbors, 
from  agitating  the  repeid  of  the  Fiijgitive 
Slave  Law,  ^though  you  were  to  lift  the 
curtain  of  time,  and  make  them  behold  with 
their  eyes  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of 
Boston,  their  trade  and  manufactures  de- 
stroyed, the  South  locked  against  them,  their 
pocKets  drained  to  support  a  war  against  thc^ 
former  best  friends  and  customers,  and  thdir 
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best  blood  flowing  in  the  unnatuial  strifa 
You  know  that  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  are 
made  of  that  stuff  to  lose  all  these  to  save 
their  conscience — conscience  is  the  same 
whether  pinned  to  a  false  Jacobinical  French 
hypothesis,  asserting  the  negro's  right  to 
liberty  and  equality,  or  to  the  eternal  word  of 
truth,  derived  from  Nature,  and  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  denying  that  right.  Fanaticism, 
true  religion  and  patriotism  are  alike  in  some 
respects,  being  insensible  to  the  dollar  argu- 
ment, and  alike  unappalled  by  the  fire  or  the 
sword  obstructing  the  cause  that  either  has 
espoused.  Although  your  eloquence  has  as 
much  power  in  the  South,  yea  more  than 
any  other  man,  it  cannot  long  keep  up  the 
love  of  union  among  our  people,  if  that  po- 
litical compact  be  perverted*  from  its  original 
intention  of  securing  peace  and  equalitv  into 
an  instrument  of  aggression,  in  the  hands 
of  an  uid)ridled  majority,  to  rob  us  of  our 
equality,  and  to  kick  us  uito  a  comer  to 
dwell  as  submissionists,  until  the  iron 
heel  of  power  treads  us  into  the  dust.  Here, 
if  not  five,  as  Mr.  Clay  would  say,  are  two 
bleeding  wounds  requinng  to  be  stanched  to 
save  the  Union,  if  not  from  immediate,  from 
ultimate  dissolution,  and  who  are  to  stanch 
them  1  The  sovereign  people  t  They  have 
long  been  trying,  but  they  work  awkwardly, 
not  having  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  body  politic,  and  not  under- 
standing its  internal  organization  sufficiently 
to  know,  that,  from  the  laws  of  necessity, 
some  parts  of  the  complex  machinery  must 
be  made  to  honor  and  others  to  dishonor; 
some  to  gather,  and  others  to  consume  the 
products  gathered — that,  like  the  human  sys- 
tem, it  is  composed  of  elementary  organs,  as 
different  in  their  nature  and  structure,  as  the 
brain  from  the  stomach,  or  the  muscles  from 
the  bones,  and  that  the  stimulus  that  moves 
one  will  not  another — ^bein^  endowed  with 
different  kinds  of  sensibility.  By  goinf 
deeply  into  the  organization  of  our  poUtic^ 
institutions,  it  will  be  found  that  domestic 
slavery  is  not  a  blot  or  excrescence  upon 
them,  but  a  component  part  of  their  struc- 
ture, and  cannot  be  excised  or  cast  off 
.  trithout  destroying  the  organism  uniting  all 
the  parts  of  this  confederacy  into  a  grand, 
wonderful,  and  progressive  whole,  such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  African  is  not  constituted  in  mind  or 
bod^,  in  the  skin  or  under  the  skin,  like  the 
white  man,  but  is  a  beinff  peculiar  to  him- 
self;  and  unlike  any  other  kind  of  man.  So 
different  was  he  from  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  when  our  Others  brought  him  into 
the  Union,  they  retained  him  in  the  same  posi- 
tion he  occupied  anterior  to  his  admission  into 
it.  Nor  did  the  Revolution,  the  state  Constitu- 
tions, or  that  of  the  Federal  Union,  make  any 
change  in  the  ffovemment  of  women  and 
children — ^no  political  power  being  accorded 


to  them — nor  did  tbejr  want  it— nor  would 
they  have  accepted  of  it  had  it  been  offered 
to  them,  because  its  exercise  would  have 
been  unsuitable  to  the  sex  of  the  one  and 
the  tender  a^e  of  the  other.  As  they  were 
in  colonial  times,  so  are  they  now,  and  so 
are  the  negroes — each  of  these  parties  being 
left  to  move  in  those  paths  wherein  it  has 
always  found  its  greatest  happiness. 

It  is  erroneous  to  su^ppoae  that  the  cotton 
and  sugar  interest,  grown  up  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  present  Constitution,  has  perp^^ 
uated  domestic  slavery  in  the  South,  which 
otherwise,  ere  this,  would  have  been  volunr 
tarily  relinquished.  The  extension  of  the 
cotton  and  sugar  culture,  so  far  from  being 
misfortunes  to  the  slaves,  has  tended,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition ;  because  the  product  of  their  labca  is 
thereby  sufficiently  valuable  to  enable  their 
masters  to  supply  them  with  all  the  necessa- 
ry comforts  of  hfe,  being  prompted  thereto,  if 
not  by  humanity,  by  the  motives  of  interest. 
The  most  efficient,  and,  of  course,  the  most 
profitable  laborers,  are  those  who  are  the 
most  active,  healthy,  happy,  and  contented. 
To  be  active,  healthy,  happy  and  contented, 
there  is  a  hi^^r  law,  which  says,  their  gneh 
shall  be  inquired  into,  their  troubles  remov- 
ed, and  they  shall  be  well  fed,  lodged  and 
clothed.  Interested  motives,  if  nothmg  else, 
would  force  the  master,  whose  slaves  are 
profitable  to  him,  to  protect  them  from  what 
are  called  the  abuses  of  slavery,  and  to  be- 
stow on  them  every  comfort  and  attention 
that  the  most  tender  humanity  would  five. 
Everything  which  enhances  the  value  of  the 
slave  improves  his  condition;  as  it  brings 
the  self-mterest  of  the  master  the  more 
strongly  to  bear  in  protecting  him  against 
abuses,  and  in  adding  to  his  comforts.  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  everything  that  diminishes 
his  value,  or  that  of  lus  labor,  whether  it  be 
the  intrciduction  of  Chinese  laborers  into 
India,  or  the  exclusion  of  slave  labor  from 
any  state  or  territory  where  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable, operates  injuriously  against  the  in- 
terests of^the  slave,  who  may  with  truth  say, 
"  Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  the  laws  of 
God  will  make  it  my  master's  interest  to  take 
care  of  me.''  Slavery,  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  our  present  Union, 
was  not  as  good  a  condition  for  the  blacks  of 
the  South  as  it  is  now,  because  the  profits  of 
that  kind  of  labor  were  not  sufficient  to  af- 
ford the  laborers  the  comforts  of  life  they 
now  enjoy. 

Their  value  was  also  so  inconsiderable 
that  self-interest  was  not  so  watchful  as 
now,  to  protect  them  against  gross  personal 
abuses.  But  if  their  I«U)or  were  ever  so  un- 
profitable, they  would  not  be  emancipated 
in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  in  the  North, 
for  the  plain  reason,  that,  if  turned  loose, 
they  would  be  a  tax  and  a  nuisance  too  heavy 
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fiir  the  white  population  to  bear,  and  a  war 
of  extermination  would  be  the  consequence. 

The  few  that  were  emancipated  in  the 
northern  states  have  been  a  nuisance,  a  tax, 
and  a  borthen  to  the  white  inhabitants,  half 
filling  the  northern  prisons,  penitentiaries, 
and  almshouses.  The  white  population  of 
the  southern  states  have  no  other  alterna- 
tiTe  but  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  or  to  drive 
them  oot,  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them,  or  go  out  themselves,  and 
iMve  their  fair  land  to  be  converted  into  a 
free  negro  pandemonium.  But  why  not  keep 
ikon  m  tUvery  ? 

The  white  and  the  red  ants  make  slaves 
of  the  black  ants,  yet  they  are  the  very  in- 
sects to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  reier  ns 
to  learn  wisdom.  For  every  negro  in  slave- 
ly  in  the  Soath,  there  are  more  than  an 
hundred  thoosand  negro  ants  in  slavery  in 
the  same  region. 

Slavery,  therefore,  of  the  black  to  the  white 
Ban  is  not  incompatible  with  the  economy 
ef  Nature.  The  institution  cannot  be  found- 
ed in  ski,  ot  we  would  not  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  faiseet  slaveholding  sinners  to 
leani  wiedom.  The  products  of  slave  labor 
£mn  a  very  essential  part  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity,  not  only  of  our  entire  republican 
confederacy,  but  of  the  world  at  Jarge  ;  a 
■ingle  product  of  that  labor  fkimishes  a  cheap 
ckrthing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
who,  having  less  to  pay  for  ol€»thing,  have 
more  to  expend  in  purchasing  knowledge, 
and  more  timo  to  spare  in  cultivating  the 
moral  virtues.  If  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  unlike  any 
ether  sin,  in  doing  good  to  the  whole  world 
instead  of  evil.*  To  dispense  with  the 
predncte  of  slave-labor  would  not  be  much 
nnlike  dispensing  with  the  offices  of  the  liver 
m  the  human  srstem,  because  it  is  a  dark, 
Uly  organ,  gathering  and  distributing  black, 
sbggiih  Mood,  without  a  drop  in  Uie  )Mr- 
td  dreMlmiion,  (as  it  is  technically  called,) 
leadiing  the  free  vital  air,  as  every  drop  of 
Mood  in  every  other  part  of  the  system  is 
continually  doing  in  the  lungs.  Yet  unKke 
every  other  organ  in  the  human  body,  the 
fiver  thrives,  by  digesting  that  which  every 
other  part  rejects,  and  sends  from  it  to  be 
vivified  by  the  free  air  in  the  lungs  before  it 
will  drink  it  in.  It  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered that  our  fathers  were  practical  men, 
and  founded  our  government  on  the  truths 
taught  by  experience,  and  rejected  the  soph- 
isms of  the  a  priori  logic  of  the  illuminati. 
Unfortunately  those  sophisms  have  outlived 
the  many  republics  they  have  killed. 

One  of  these  sophisms  which  teaches 
that  "the  negro  is  only  a  lamp-blacked 
white  man  debased  by  slavery,**  has  led 
many  of  our  northern  people  to  believe  that 
slavery  is  sin,  and  has  made  some  of  them 


*  See  Family  Library  Ibr  Natnral  History  ef  the 
into  and  tteir  slavery  institutions. 


but  too  willing  to  kill  the  world's  last  hope 
of  republican  institutions,  to  get  rid  of  a  sin 
that  has  no  existence  as  a  sin,  from  any- 
thing said  against  it  in  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  is  only  inferred  to  be  a  sin  by 
a  Jacobinical  sophism  picked  up  amongst 
the  ruins  it  so  largely  helped  to  make  of 
republican  institutions  in  France,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  America  by  British  agen- 
cy— particularly  that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, whose  chanty  towards  us,  in  making 
us  sensible  of  a  new  and  unpardonable  sin 
of  the  deepest  dve,  which  the  Bible  winked 
at  and  tolerated,  would  be  rewarded  by  a 
monopoly  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  culture, 
in  their  vast  conquests  in  Asia.  Are  not 
the  very  paKies  who  are  now  urging  our 
northern  people  to  set  at  defiance  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  to  agitate  its  repeal,  the 
very  parties  in  the  interest  of  the  East  In- 
dia dompany,  who  fiist  stimulated  our 
northern  people  to  commence  a  system  of 
aggression  against  the  southern  states  some 
fiileen  years  ago,  by  establishing  anti  slave- 
ry societies  in  this  country,  similar  to  those 
in  Great  Britain,  which  played  such  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  sacrificing  the  West  India 
planters  to  promote  the  aggrandizement  of 
british  Asia  1 

The  slave-labor  of  the  West  Indies 
coining  in  competition  with  East  India 
sugar,  it  was  policy  to  give  it  up  to  en- 
courage the  larger  interest.  Hence  slaveir 
was  abolished  over  a  territory  about  half 
as  lar^e  as  South  Carolina,  (the  whole  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands  only  having 
seventeen  thousand  square  miles,  that  ot 
South  Carolina,  thirty-three  thousand,)  and 
containing  a  population  not  exoeedin^  a 
sixth  or  seventh  rate  state  in  our  Umon, 
in  order  to  open  a  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  sugar  culture  on  a  grand  scale  in  a 
vast  sugar  region  in  Asia,  having  a  territoij 
of  upwards  of  one  million  of  s<f uare  miles, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  milhons  of  in- 
habitants. 

The  experiment  is  succeeding*  To  suc- 
ceed witn  cotton,  and  every  other  south- 
em  product  in  British  Asia  and  New 
Holland,  it  is  foreseen  that  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  but  the  associated  or  slave- 
labor  of  the  United  States,  Braiil  and 
Cuba.  Ali^ady  do  the  East  Indies,  accord- 
ing to  Leonard  Wray,  Esq.,  produce  more 
sugar  than  the  United  States  and  the  British 
West  India  islands  together.  The  same  par- 
ties, who  moved  the  British  Parliament  to 
sacrifice  West  India  interests,  have  been  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  North  and  the  South 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  No  sooner  was 
the  pdicy  of  abolishing  that  inttUution  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  to  extend  the 
culture  of  sngar,  (throughout  a  country  that 
a  line  from  Boston  to  New-Orieun  would 
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not  reach  across,)  carried  into  effect,  than 
forthwith  George  Thompson,  member  of 
Parliament,  the  British  Anti-Slavery  socie- 
ties, and  all  the  writers,  lecturers  and 
agents  in  the  interest  of  the  East  India  pro- 
prietors, with  one  accord,  made  a  simulta- 
neous movement  on  the  United  States,  pro- 
claiming war  against  slavery.  They  boldly 
planted  the  anti-slavery  banner  in  our  north- 
ern states,  and  instigated  the  formation  of 
abolition  societies  in  our  conntry,  bound  by 
their  organization  to  wage  an  uncompromis- 
ing warfare  against  the  institutions  of  the 
South. 

Has  the  foreign  influence,  that  presumed 
to  meddle  with  American  institutions,  been 
moved  thereto  by  motives  of  humanity  t 
Matcom,  the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher 
of  our  own  country,  who  traveled  all  over 
the  Cast  Indies,  found  there  ten  millions  of 
people  in  the  most  odious  personal  bondage, 
whom  the  West  India  emancipation  act 
expressly  reserved  in  slavery  at  the  very 
time  that  the  abovementioned  parties  were 
prosecuting  the  most  violent  hostilities 
against  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
The  greater  part  of  those  persons  in  oar 
country,  who  would,  if  permitted,  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  have  the  political  ag- 
grandizement of  that  island,  the  happiness 
and  best  interests  of  its  inhabitants,  at 
heart.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  George 
Thompson,  member  of  Parliament,  and  the 
vast  multitudes  whom  Great  Britain  has 
■0  long  permitted,  if  not  incited,  to  in- 
terfere with  American  affairs,  in  trying 
by  every  means  to  break  down  a  political  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States,  which,  if 
they  could  succeed  in,  that  great  foreign 
power,  at  peace  with  us,  can  hardly  help 
Knowing,  will  rend  our  Union  into  frag- 
ments, destroy  our  political  strength  as  a 
nation,  break  up  our  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture,  and  convert  our  hap- 
py land  into  a  field  of  desolation  t 

The  foreign  enemies  of  American  repnbli- 
canism  and  the  interested  Bast  India  propri- 
etors, long  ago  found  out  that  the  conscience 
of  the  Paritans  is  particulariy  tender  on  the 
subject  of  southern  slavery ;  hence  they  have 
been,  and  still  are,  continually  stinging  it  by 
upbraiding  them  as  guilty  of  sin  for  being  in 
the  Union  with  slaveholders,  and  for  not  re- 
sisting, by  violenoe  and  blood,  the  azecation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  northern  people  do  not  want  the  fiigi- 
gitives  as  constituent  parts  of  their  own 
society ;  they  had  rather  not  have  them,  if 
their  conscience  was  not  oontinoally  stung  and 
gored  by  such  Juhn  Bulls,  as  Georre  Tbomp- 
•on,  the  Bast  India  proprietors,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  and  Canadian  Aoti^lavery 
Societies,  to  keep  die  poor  fagitiveci  as  a  sign 
of  their  having  washed  their  bands  of  the  sin 
god  guilt  of  flUvefy*<«  sign  they  know  woold 


be,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  death  warrant 
of  our  Union.  Aggressions  on  southern  rights 
and  interests,  thns  brought  about,  have  awa- 
kened the  South  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  effectual  means  of  repelling  tnem. 
Hence  have  arisen  all  the  differences  betwees 
the  two  sections. 

The  southern  mind  has  adopted  the  a  poS" 
teriori  method  of  reasoning  on  the  slavery 
question,  and  the  northern  the  a  priori. 
These  two  methods  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject have  brought  the  two  sections  to  exactly 
opposite  conclusions.  An  admixture  of  the 
two  modes  of  reasoning  for  a  long  time  gave 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  North  and  South, 
mixed  and  indefinite  notions  on  the  merits  of 
the  question.  The  a  priori  logic  leading  ^em 
to  look  upon  domestic  slavery  as  an  evil, 
while  the  facts,  observations,  and  experience 
of  the  inductive  mode  of  investigation  cleariy 
proved,  that  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  of  those 
theoretical  evils  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 
without  incurring  greater  evils — ^in  other 
words,  no  evil  at  all.  Yet  the  admission  of 
its  being  an  evil,  by  distingnished  soutbertt 
men,  prevented  the  merits  of  tiM  question 
from  being  looked  into  by  the  pubUe.  Sock 
persons  contented  themselves  in  waiting  on 
time  and  droumstances  for  some  safe  and 
effectoaU  method  of  removing  the  evil,  lil» 
many  good  people  are  waiting  for  the  milko- 
niam  to  remove  the  evils  incident  to  the  rel^ 
tion  of  master  and  appreotioe,  parent  and 
chikl,  husband  and  wife. 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  casting  about  for 
some  remedy  to  remove  the  evil  of  having 
the  country  filled  with  a  slow-motioned,  nt- 
efficient,  profitless  black  popuhition,  who.  for 
want  of  brisk  motion  of  the  body  and  atten- 
tion of  mind,  oould  not  compete  with  the 
white  man  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  indoi- 
Yj  and  the  arts,  and  who  were  half  naked 
uid  starved  near  his  own  door,  the  rich  cot- 
ton, cane  and  rioe  fields  vrere  opened  in  the 
burning  South,  where  free  white  labor  is 
much  farther  behind  slave  labor  in  effioienoy, 
than  the  latter  behind  the  former  in  other 
branches  of  industry  in  a  cold  climate.  The 
slow-motioned,  sleepy-headed  negro  popuhi- 
tion, whom  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with,  and  to  use  a  common  expresaioa, 
"could  not  earn  their  salt«*'  suddenly  became^ 
by  the  introduction  of  cotton^  cane  and  rice, 
superior  to  the  white  man  in  efficiency-^ 
benefiting  themselves,  enriching  their  maa- 
ters,  the  whole  South,  and  the  entire  Union. 
The  products  of  their  labor  being  thrown  into 
the  markets  of  the  world,  became  a  new  and 
important  basis  of  manufocturing  and  com- 
mercial wealth — products  which  their  labor 
alone  could  produce,  in  sufEcieot  abundance 
and  cheapness,  to  supply  the  wants  of  man- 
kind. 

Neither  party,  North  or  South,  has  viewed 
the  quescion  of  negro  slavmyin  a  philosophi 
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aX  point  of  Tie  w.  It  hat  been  mere  ezperi- 
eioe  on  the  one  iMIet  and  mere  theory  on  the 
other.  Toa  and  the  rest  of  oar  itateimen 
bare  been  to  well  satiafied  with  the  working 
of  onr  political  system,  that  joa  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  content  to  direct  and  guide 
it,  witboat  looking  into  comparative  anatomy 
§at  the  phyaioal  differences  m  the  population 
that  would  explain  the  paradox  of  slavery  in 
a  free  repablic,  and  demonstrate  the  reason 
and  JQBtioe  of  our  political  institntions,  in  not 
aosordiog  to  all  dasies  the  same  privileges. 
Koch  of  the  knowledge.  In  regard  to  the  phy- 
•cal  diffisreocea  between  oor  white  and  black 
popolation,  is  confined  to  a  few  scientific  men 
SB  private  life,  and  to  those  persons  in  the 
Sooth  who  have  had  opportunities  of  acqoir^ 
log  it  by  observation,  but  have  not  the  requi- 
site  ac(|airements  and  opportunitiea  fiur  dif- 
bsingit. 

Knowledge,  to  be  diffused  amonff  the  mass, 
and  to  be  oronsht  into  praoticd  nse,  most 
first  pass  through  the  alembic  of  some  supe- 
rior mtellect  to  be  refined  and  purified.  I 
cherish  the  opinion,  that  if  yon  were  to  seek 
fur  that  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  (touch- 
ing the  true  nature  and  character  of  our  negro 
populatioD,  and  on  which  oor  peculiar  south- 
am  institutions  rest  as  a  basi<i/|  you  could  find 
H,  and  when  found,  could  diffuse  it.  Its  dif- 
fittion  would  be  Uke  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  quieting  the  conscience  of  the  North 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  at  least  starting  a 
new  train  of  thought,  that  would  naturally 
lead  the  northern  mind,  step  by  step,  to  a 
quiet  conscience  and  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility for  negro  slavery  in  the  South.  North- 
em  agitation  and  aggression  would  cease,  and 
southern  agitation  and  seoessionism  would 
also  cease,  as  soon  as  the  provocations  causing 
them  should  be  removed,  or  even  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  their  removal^  by  a  new  train  of 
thought  started  in  the  North  by  a  northern 
poHtieal  chieftain  renouncing  the  prejudices 
of  education,  and  coming  outboldly  and  plain- 
ly for  the  troth.  Sooth  OaroKna  would  not 
now  stand  alone  with  seoessionism  on  her 
banner,  if  you,  a  northern  statesman,  whose 
politica  have  heretofore  been  in  opposition  to 
the  southern  ra^rity,  had  not  taken  the  noble 


I  you  did  take  on  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  boldly  ficed  northern  fanaticism. 

Believe  me.  your  course  in  facing  political 
death, in  defying  fanaticism  in  the  North,  and 
touching  it  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  has  re- 
strained the  bands  ready  to  unfurl  the  seces- 
sion banner  in  almost  every  state  south,  and, 
but  for  you,  would  have  been  unfurled  ere 
diia.  One  step  further,  and  yon  restrain  South 
Oarolina  herself,  not  by  drawing  the  sword, 
but  by  diffusing  thought  By  diffusing 
tbooght,  you  defended  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitntioo,  by  bringing  northern  patriots  into 
the  field  to  repel  the  aggresaions  of  northern 
bnaticism. 

By  diffusing  thought,  you  could  bring  over 


America  to  your  standard,  in  defending  the 
foundations  on  which  republicanism,  the  laws, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Union,  are  cooetruct- 
ed.  To  go  into  an  analysis,  or  to  invite  an 
analysis  of  the  slaver]^  material  in  that  founda- 
tion, so  as  to  ascertain  its  different  composition, 
and  nature,  would  be  to  take  the  desired  step, 
that  would  do  more  to  strike  down  the  seces- 
sion banner  in  South  Carolina,  than  could 
General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  larg[e8t  army 
that  was  ever  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

If  South  Carolina  were  to  see  the  northern 
people,  under  a  noithera  leader,  discarding 
Jacobinical  sophisms,  and  examining  into  the 
question,  as  our  fathers  did,  for  the  best  po- 
litical position  for  the  black  population,  by 
the  liffht  of  experience  and  the  inductive 
method  of  arriving  at  truth,  she  would  pause 
long  and  deliberately  before  making  the  fear- 
ful experiment  of  secession,  because  there 
would  be  grocmds  of  hope  that  that  method 
of  investi^tion  would  ultimately  Tevdution- 
ize  northern  political  opinion,  by  demon- 
strating that  the  negro  is  not  a  white  tnan 
painted  blacky  as  they  have  heretofore  sup- 
posed, but  a  different  being,  of  a  different 
nature ;  and  affected  in  directly  opposite  di- 
rections from  the  white  man  by  the  thinga 
called  liberty  and  slavery.  The  public  senti- 
ment so  prcNlominant  at  the  North,  that  the 
negro  can  be  toaehed  tohUe  by  personal  free- 
dom, politieal  and  social  equality,  and  that  it 
is  a  am  and  a  diame  to  Christianity,  repub- 
licanism and  humanity,  to  let  him  remain  so 
long  unwashed,  has  led  to  a  system  of 
fonatical  asrpession  at  'the  North,  which 
South  Carouna  beheves  will  bring  swift  and 
sure  destraction  upon  her,  if  she  remains  in 
the  Union,  and  hence  she  is  preparinff  to  leap, 
aa  from  a  ship  on  fire,  into  the  gulf  of  se- 
cessieniam.  She  is  deaf  to  the  recital  of  the 
dangera  she  may  encounter  out  of  the  Union, 
believing  that  sure  destraction  awaits  her  in 
it.  But  if  publio  sentiment  North  could  be 
directed,  by  the  foroe  of  some  strong  and 
ooounanding  intellect,  into  another  channel 
of  thought,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  troth, 
die  would  have  hope— hope  would  make  he? 
pause,  aa  ahe  only  leaves  the  Union  because 
she  sees  no  hope  of  safety  in  it  The  North 
could  not  object  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question  on  the  higher  law  basis,  and  to  in* 
quire  into  the  reasons  why  our  fathera,  an- 
terior to  the  Revolution,  during  that  period 
and  at  the  formation  of  our  present  Consti- 
tutfon,  kept  the  negro  under  the  same  instl- 
tutiona  he  ia  still  under  in  the  South.  These 
reaeons  will  he  found,  not  so  much  in  this 
inferiority  of  mind,  as  in  a  marked  difference 
in  his  disposition  and  nature  from  either  the 
white  man  or  the  Indian. 

Observing  that,  by  the  operation  of  some 
higher  law,  he  was  essentially  different 
from  any  other  human  being,  they  retained 
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him  under  institatioiui  compatible  to  him^ 
but  incompatible  to  either  the  white  man  or 
the  Indian.  Without  taking  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy, either  for  the  North  or  the  South, 
but  only  for  the  truth,  you  might  render  the 
country  a  great  service,  by  directing  public 
attention  to  the  onlysafe  and  sure  mode  of 
finding  the  truth.  The  truth  found  would, 
no  doubt,  put  South  Carolina  and  Massa- 
chusetts where  they  were  in  the  days  of  the 
Kevolution,  shoulaer  to  shoulder  in  the 
cause  of  American  liberty,  power,  and  pro* 
ffress.  A  misunderstanding  between  the 
North  and  the  South  has  arisen,  and  those 
who  were  foremost  in  the  Revolution  for 
union  and  concert  to  make  America  strong, 
are  now  foremost  iu  those  measures  of  dis- 
union and  strife,  that,  if  persevered  in  much 
longer,  will  make  her  weak  and  contempti- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  oue  party 
claims  as  rights  what  the  other  party  does 
not  regard  as  rights — ^the  right  of  proper^ 
in  man — the  ri^  to  hold  man  in  bond- 
age. 

The  one  claims  the  right  by  virtue  of 
Nature's  laws,  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  the  laws  of  necessity.  The  other  denies 
the  right  on  the  abstract  principle,  that 
presumes  that  all  men  are  alike,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  and  immunities. 

Both  parties,  except  that  portion  under 
anti-republican  and  forei^  influence,  desire 
the  truth.  Both  want  justice,  and  nothing 
more.  Both  are  seeking  the  wel&re  of  the 
negro,  and  wish  to  reach  it  without  destro^f- 
ing  their  own — the  one  contending  that  ms 
welfare  lies  in  slavery,  and  the  other  in  free- 
dom. As  the  premises  cannot  be  settled  by 
the  parties  themselves,  it  would  be  better  to 
refer  them  to  the  umpirafe  of  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  nistorr. 
Comparative  anatomy,  if  interrogated  whethr 
er  the  organization  of  the  white  and  the 
black  man  be  the  same  or  not,  could  put  the 
question  beyond  controversy,  and  lease  the 
North  and  the  South  nothing  to  dttpuie  aioiU, 
Ph^sioloffy-  could  say  whether  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  white  a^  black  man's  organism 
be  the  same'  or  different  Chemistry  could 
declare  whether  the  composition  of  the 
bones,  the  blood,  the  flesh,  skin  and  the  s^ 
crettons,  be  composed  of  the  same  elemen- 
tary substances,  in  the  same  proportions  and 
combinations,  in  the  two  races,  or  in  differ- 
ent proportions  and  oombinadons. 

History,  likewise,  could  throw  much  light 
on  the  subject  of  what  has  proved  best  for 
the  negro.  Mr.  Seward  and  the  higher  law 
advocates  in  the  North  oould  not  consistent- 
ly object  to  your  recommending  the  higher 
law  mode  of  investigation,  and  settling  for 
ever  this  vexed  question.  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  it  would  show  him  the  higher  law, 
which  keeps  the  negro  in  servitude,  written 


in  his  organization.  The  abolition  divinac, 
who  preach  the  higher  law,  could  discover 
the  same  thing  that  anatomy  will  reveal, 
written  in  Hebrew  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Bible. 
The  common  higher  law  abolitionists,  who 
have  not  time  to  devote  to  the  dissecting-room 
or  to  the  Hebrew,  could  see  the  higher  law 
any  night  of  their  lives,  by  looking  at  a  ne- 
gro asleep,  breathing  the  mephitic  air  called 
carbonic  acid  gas,  manufactured  in  his  own 
lungs,  beinff  caught  and  confined  by  the  cov- 
ering the  higher  law  compels  him  to  put 
around  his  iace.  The  effect  of  confining, 
by  covering  his  fiau^,  his  own  breath,  to 
breathe  over  and  over  affain  the  whole  night 
and  every  night  of  his  ufe,  produces  certain 
effects  upon  the  blood  and  the  brain  requiring 
the  chemist  and  physiologist  to  explain.  But 
that  explanation  would  only  be  repeating 
what  comparative  anatomy  discloses,  history 
tells,  chemistry  proves,  and  the  Bible  reveals, 
that  by  a  higher  law  than  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  or  any  other  human  enact- 
ments, the  negro  is  a  slave. 

The  negro  being  a  slave  by  Nature,  no 
legislation  is  necessary  to  regulate  slavery, 
or  to  say  where  it  shaU  exist  or  where  it 
shall  not  exbt.  The  institution  will  regu- 
late Itself  under  the  higher  law  of  Nature,  if 
that  law  be  not  obstructed  by  unwise  legisla- 
tion. Under  the  hiriier  law,  and  not  by  any 
act  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  abol- 
ished in  the  northern  states.  It  proved,  by 
experience,  to  be  an  evil  in  those  states,  be- 
cause, from  the  nature  of  the  products  and 
the  climate,  it  was  found  to  be  much  less  ex- 
pensive to  purchase  free  white  labor  than  to 
be  burdened  with  the  cost  and  care  of  sup- 
porting such  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  slow- 
motioned  laborers,  as  negroes  were  found 
to  be. 

Hence,  after  the  black  population  were 
somewhat  diminished  by  being  sent  South, 
the  balance,  not  very  numerous,  were  eman- 
cipated. The  emancipation  acts  of  ^ 
northern  states  were  supererogatory,  as  in 
most  cases  the  northern  masters  were  ^M 
to  let  their  slaves  go  free  before  the  tune 
fixed  by  law,  finding  them  to  be  a  tax  and  a 
vexation. 

Delaware  and  Maryland  are  now  in  a  tran- 
sition state,  preparatory  to  becoming  free 
states — selling  their  slaves  to  southern  plant- 
ers, until  their  numbers  be  so  far  reduced  as 
to  make  emancipation  of  the  balance  safe  and 
practicable. 

But  if  thev  had  no  outlet  open  for  thin- 
ning out  their  negro  population,  they  woiJd 
be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  and 
encounter  the  evils  of  a  somewhat  more  in- 
efficient, careless  and  expensive  class  of  la- 
borers, than  incur  the  greater  evils  of  being 
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orernui  bj  a  heavy  popniation  of  difioiderlj, 
worthletfl,  and  unproottctiye  ^e  negroes. 

Negro  slavery,  from  natara!  laws,  if  not  in- 
terfered with,  must  ultimately  be  confiued  to 
that  region  of  coantry  Soath,  where,  from 
beat  of  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  cul- 
tiTatioD,  negro  labor  is  more  efficient,  cheap- 
er, aod  more  to  be  relied  on  than  white  la- 
bor. Virginia  is  a  slave  state,  yet  natural 
cansee  have  almost  excloded  slavery  from  the 
larger  half  of  her  territory.  Why  not,  there- 
fore, give  the  whole  sabject  up  to  Uie  higher 
kw  of  Nature  to  regulate  T 

If  negro  slavery,  from  mistaken  notions,  be 
carried  into  a  state  or  territory  where  slave 
labor  is  leas  efficient  aod  proBtable  than 
white  labor,  natural  causes  will  correct  the 
mistake,  as  they  have  done  in  the  northern 
state*  and  in  Alpine  Virginia,  by  forcing  it 
oat  again. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  no  good,  but  much 
evil,  will  result  from  prohibiting  slavery  in 
any  state  or  territory,  where,  from  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  products  of  the  country,  no 
other  kind  of  laborers  can  do  the  required 
dradgery-work  ia  the  sun  and  live.  The  la- 
bor requiring  exposure  to  a  mid-day  sum- 
mer's sua,  from  the  laws  of  the  white  man's 
nature,  cannot  be  performed  in  the  cotton 
aod  togar  region  without  exposinff  him  to 
diieaie  and  death ;  yet  the  same  kind  of  labor 
experience  proves  to  be  only  a  wholesome 
ana  beneficial  exercise  to  the  negro,  awaken- 
ing him  from  his  natural  torpor  to  a  new  life 
ol  pleasure  and  activity.  In  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  m  this  coantry,  expe- 
nence  proves  that  negroes  will  not  labor  un- 
loiB  compelled  by  the  anthori^r  of  a  master. 
The  qoestbn  is,  shall  the  white  man  bring 
^iieaae  aod  death  upon  himself  by  perform- 
ing dradgerr-work  in  the  son,  or  make  the 
necroes  do  the  work — ^the  sun,  which  sickens 
ana  kills  him,  being  a  luxury  to  them  T  He 
mthe  shade,  laboring  and  managing  for  their 
benefit  as  well  as  his  own ;  they  in  the  sun, 
J^^orking  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  common  house- 
hold, of  which  they  form  a  part,  constitutes 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave— an  instito- 
Don  designed  by  Nature  to  be  beneficial  to 
both  parues,  and  iijurious  to  neither.  Here, 
w  New-Orleans,  the  larger  part  of  the 
dradgery-work  requiring  exposure  to  the 
■on,  aa  rail-road  making,  street-paving,  dray- 
jHTbg,  ditching,  building,  &c.,  is  pemrmed 
by  white  people.  The  sickness  and  mortality 
•owng  that  chiss  of  persons  who  make  ne- 
po^  of  themselves  in  this  hot  climate  are 
Inghtfolly  great ;  while  the  mortality  among 
all  those  classes  e^joyinff  the  advantages  of 
we  relation  of  master  and  slave,  you  will  be 
•arprised  to  hear,  is  not  greater — is  not  as 
peat— as  among  an  equal  number  in  your 
own  city  of  Boston.  Our  tables  of  mortality, 
^pared  with  the  cities  of  the  northern 
J>te8,  prove  that  the  mortality  among  chil- 
dren is  not  as  great  here  as  there ;  thus  show- 


ing that  the  great  aggregate  mortality  of 
New-Orleans  above  that  of  the  northern 
cities,  is  not  owing  to  the  climate  or  locality 
being  unfriendly  to  human  life,  but  is  mainly 
owin^  to  a  large  class  of  persons  in  this  city 
violatmg  Nature's  laws  by  making  negroet 
of  themselves.  Our  tables  also  show  that, 
in  all  over  fifty,  the  mortality  is  less  than  at 
the  North— for  the  plain  reason,  that  neither 
children  nor  old  persons  are  much  exposed 
to  the  snn.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  all  the 
advantages  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
might,  at  least,  be  attained  for  what  you  call 
the  colored  people,  if  emancipated  under  fa« 
vorable  circumstances,  permit  me  to  inform 
you,  that  emancipation  in  this  city,  many 
years  ago,  took  place,  firom  time  to  time,  on 
quite  a  large  scale.  Great  numbers  of  the 
colored  people  were  not  only  set  free,  but 
were  left  handsome  fortunes  likewise.  All 
of  the  pure  blood,  unlike  the  slaves,  diminish 
in  numoers,  and  those  of  the  mixed  race  pro- 
mise ere  long  to  become  extinct; 
^  The  excessive  mortality  in  this  city  is  de« 
rived  from  the  free  colored  persons  who 
have  no  masters  to  take  care  ol  them^from 
the  half  free  slaves,  without  masters  to  look 
to  them,  who  are  permitted  to  wander  about 
and  hire  their  own  time,  as  it  is  called — from 
the  foreigners  who  arrive  here  in  a  sickly 
condition  from  Europe ;  but  mainly  from  the 
white  people  who  make  slaves  of  themselves 
bv  performing  drudgery-work  in  the  sun. 
When  the  mortality  occurring  among  these 
different  classes  of  the  population  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  aggregate  deaths,  the  result 
is,  that  there  is  less  mortality  among  all  that 
large  class,  both  of  the  white  and  Uie  black 
population,  who  hold  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  than  among  an  equal  number  in 
the  northern  cities.  This  brings  me  to  a  very 
important  truth  I  wish  to  communicate  to 
you,  although  I  know  your  prejudices,  in 
common  with  a  large  number  of  the  northern 
peoj^le,  are  verv  strong  and  bitter  against 
the  institution  of  nea;ro  slavery  in  the  South. 
Tou  have,  no  doubt,  been  accustonfe^  to  look 
upon  the  Sooth  as  very  sickly  and  tmfriendly 
to  human  life  in  comparison  to  the  North* 
without  divining  the  true  cauqe  for  its  bad 
reputation  for  unhealthiness  abroad.  Thirty- 
three  years  of  Qbservation  and  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  in  the  cotton  and 
sugar  region  have  enabled  me  to  generalize 
facts,  and  to  discover  the  important  truth,  not 
less  important  in  a  political  than  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  that  among  all  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  southern  population  holding  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  sickness 
and  mortality  are  not  greater  than  among  an 
equal  number  of  people  at  the  North.  In 
other  words,  negroes,  who  have  masters  to 
take  care  of  them,  are  as  healthy  in  the  South 
as  any  people  in  the  world ;  and  the  white 
people  m  the  South  who  have  negroes  to 
work  for  them,  enjoy  generally  about  as  good 
health,  cctteris  parUnu^  as  those  of  Penosyl- 
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Tania  or  New-York.  On  the  other  hand,  dl 
those  negroes  who  have  no  masters  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  all  those  white  people  who 
have  no  slaves  to  work  for  them,  but  make 
negroes  of  themselves  by  doing  drudgery- 
work,  exposed  to  the  hot  summer's  sua  of 
the  cotton  aud  sugar  region,  are  cat  down  by 
disease  and  deuth  Tike  grass  before  the  scythe 
of  the  mower.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
in  the  cotton  and  sugar  region,  Nature  has 
ordained  that  the  negro  shall  serve  the  white 
man,  and  the  white  man  shall  take  care  of 
the  negro. 

Obedieuce  to  this  law  being  rewarded  with 
Ae  health,  comfurt,  peace  and  happiness  of 
both  parties,  the  security  of  the  state,  and 
its  strength  in  war,  and  disobedience  pun- 
ished with  disease,  death,  and  anarchy — I 
will  close  this  lon^  communication,  too  long, 
I  fear,  for  your  patience,  but  too  short  for  the 
subject,  hj  an  illustration  from  an  actual 
matter-of-fact  occurrence.  A  company,  in 
makinv  a  neighboring  rail-road  running 
through  the  battle-ground  below  this  city, 
had  a  standing  order  for  fifty  laborers  to  be 
sent  every  day  during  the  hot  season  of  the 
year  to  supply  the  places  of  the  sick  and  the 
dead.  Yet  a  much  larger  number  of  negroes 
in  the  same  vicinity,  at  ftimilar  kind  of  work 
in  the  same  hot  sun,  were  as  healthy  as  any 
people  in  your  native  New-Hampshire. 

You  are  thus  told  everything,  in  a  word, 
that  1  have  been  trying  to  tell  you,  of  the  im- 
perntive  necessity  of  nesro  slavery  in  the 
South.  Whether  in  the  iJnion  or  out,  law  or 
no  law,  abstractly  right  or  wrong,  it  is  a 
question  with  the  people  of  the  South  tiiey 
will  not  debate,  as  it  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death.  But  where  does  this  illustration  of 
the  important  truth  of  the  deadly  effect  of 
practical  abolitionism,  in  putting  the  white 
man  in  place  of  the  negro  at  hard  drudgery- 
work  in  a  hot  southern  sun,  come  from?  It 
Comes  as  a  still,  small  voice,  to  whisper  to 
northern  prejudices,  tbat black  slavery.  South, 
is  better  than  white  from  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can glory — from  the  very  spot  where  the 
physicaPpower  of  the  greatest  empire  on 
earth,  imposingly  displayed  in  a  well-organ- 
ized and  vast  invading  army,  fell  Mattered 
before  the  American  nfle.  Without  taking 
part  for  or  against  slavery  in  the  South,  (for 
which  you  nor  any  other  northern  man  is  re- 
sponsible, or  hnve  any  right  to  meddle,)  but 
only  for  the  truth,  aud  the  Union  the  troth 
supports,  you  have  only  to  make  that  voice 
heard  and  understood  by  your  countrymen 
to  gain  a  greater  victory  over  the  snaky* 
haired  Discord  that  an  artful  foreign  diplo- 
macy has  engendered  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  than  you  gained  over  Hulseman 
and  the  Austrians,  or  than  did  Andrew  Jack- 
son over  our  country's  invaders  on  the  same 
holy  ground  that  i*  now  speaking  to  you. — 
J>r.  CarlWirght^{addret9ed  to  Darnel  Weh- 
tier.) 


SOUTH— HOW  AFFECTED  BY  ITER 
SLAVE  INSTITUTIONS  —  Slavebt  at 
THE  South — what  elements  op  CHAEAcrsm 
AND  Civilization  it  dbvelops,  on  BKmsH 
Authority,  and  how  they  compaee  with 
those  of  the  North. — If  there  is  one  sub- 
ject, (says  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple,) "  If  there  is  one  subject  on  which,  more 
than  another,  misconception  prevails  in  this 
country,  and  on  which  prejudice  overrides 
the  judgment,  and  philanthropy  discards 
from  its  consideration  every  notion  of  practi- 
cability,  it  is  that  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  On  most  questions  connected  with 
America,  there  is  a  disposition  in  many  qnar- 
ters  to  jump  at  unfavorable  conclusions  ;  bat 
on  no  subject  so  much  as  on  this,  is  decLsion 
so  independent  of  previous  examination  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  European 
preiudice  fastens  eagerly  upon  slaveiy,  as  « 
welcome  crime  to  charge  upon  the  American 
republic  ;  and  philanthropy,  in  the  headUmg 

Sursuit  of  its  end,  defeats  its  own  purpose, 
y  stumbling  over  the  difficulties  to  which  it 
is  wilfully  blind."  ♦*  Few  understand  the 
merits  of  the  case,  because  few  can  examine 
into  them.  In  the  general  cry  against  Am^ 
rican  slavery  there  is  some  justice,  but  more 
of  prejudice  and  mistaken  2eal." 

Thus  speaks  Alex.  Mackay,  Esq.,  bariisteii- 
at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  late  tra- 
veler in  the  United  States  ;  and,  no  doiufat, 
when  he  thus  writes,  honestly  supposes  hdm- 
self  entirely  exempt  from  the  oveniding  pre- 
judice and  misconceptions  of  which  hs 
speaks.  He  is,  evidently,  what  is  considered 
a  liberal,  intelligent  gentleman,  af^rently 
desirous  not  to  misrepresent,  but  to  sustain 
himself  above  the  ▼nJgar  prejudices  of  his 
country  and  times,  flut,  notwithstanding, 
he,  too,  sees  throng  a  fflass  darkened  ami 
colored  b^  prejudices  mat  unconscioudy 
exist  in  his  mind.  He,  too,  thinks  slavery 
a  great  evil,  a  crime,  in  the  South  !  Black- 
stone  should  have  taught  him  that  there 
must  be  inteTition  to  commit,  to  constitute  a 
erime.  The  crime  was  long  ago  committed 
by  his  country,  and  the  necessity  and  evil  -(if 
any  evil)  has  been  put  upon  the  South,  not 
by  themselves,  but  by  his  country,  and  for 
her  benefit,  as  the  Bethune  treaty  will  still 
show  in  black  and  white.  Mr.  Mackay  thinks 
**  it  hangs  about  the  social  and  polifical  sys- 
tem, like  a  great  tumor  upon  the  body, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  suddenly  cut 
away  without  risking  a  hemorrhage  which 
would  endanger  life,**  and,  therefore,  very 
reasonably  concludes  that  we,  whose  lives 
are  in  danger,  ouffht  to  have  the  right  to  ds- 
termine  when  the  experiment  should  bo 
made.  But  our  Northern  brethren,  who,  for 
good  and  valuable  consideration  received, 
nave  sijped  the  titles,  and  warranted  and 
guarantied  our  possession  and  full  enjoy- 
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I  of  our  "  tumor/*  without  let  or  bin* 
drance,  for  ever,  would  now  not  allow  us  one 
diTibr  consideration,  but  are  resolved,  Ttokru 
wolent,  for  an  instant  operation,  tbough  it 
pkooJd  be  attended  with  the  trifling  contin- 
Modes  of  lock-jaw  and  death.  Thus,  when 
Ilapoleon  was  endeavoring  to  compel  the 
agncolturists  of  France  to  cultivate  beet  for 
sugar,  a  caricature  was  published,  represent- 
lig  a  nurse  thrusting  a  long  beet  down  the 
tuoat  of  a  8tru£gling  infant,  saying  at  the 
SUM  time,  "  TiSlc  it,  honey — take  it ;  your 
daddy  says  it  is  sugar."  reople,  as  well  as 
children,  should  be  grateful  for  favors. 

The  great  objection  to  slaver^-,  say  these 
our  bene&ctors,  is  the  immorahty  of  our  in- 
stitution. And  yet  the  morals,  male  or 
fnoale,  of  the  South,  fear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  the  North.  We  verily  believe, 
that  the  principles  in  excess,  as  taught  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  have  been  the  firuitful  source  of 
Yankee  tricks,  and  have  done  more  to  de- 
flrade  American  character  abroad,  and  to  sow 
oivisions  at  home,  than  slavery  and  the  slave 
tzade  combined.  But,  say  these  disciples  of 
Franklin  economy,  slavery  degrades  the  chaz^ 
acter  of  the  master,  takes  away  his  **  soft 
Sander,"  and  while  it  renders  him  effeminate, 
ft  at  the  same  time  makes  him  passionate, 
Uo^vemable  and  vindictive ',  arrogant,  im- 
penous  and  self-willed  ;  cruel,  tyrannical, 
sensual,  irreligious  and  voluptuous ;  languish- 
ing, iuci^table  and  ignorant ;  neglectful  of  his 
duties,  moral  and  political — ^in  short,  it  leaves 
him  devoid  of  virtues,  divested  of  charities, 
iod  deprived  of  tbe  kindly  sympathies  which 
eonnect  man  to  his  fellow-man.  This,  and 
more  than  this,  we  have  seen  repeated  over 
and  over  in  the  northern  catalogues  of  our 
demerits.  Such  might  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  politicians 
of  Great  Britain  in  '76,  as  to  the  character  o£ 
their  brethren  in  the  southern  slave-holding 
colonies  of  America,  and  may  have  helped  to 
precipitate  their  government  into  those  un- 
wise and  tyrannical  measures  which  led  to 
their  separation  and  independence ;  but  such 
could  scarcely  then  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  when  they  sent 
their  Josiah  Quuicy  to  southern  slaveholders 
to  solicit  their  aid.  They  were  not  then  re- 
garded, either  in  Enj^Iand  or  America,  as  in- 
Ssrior  in  the  great  virtues  that  distinguish  a 
free  people.  Let  Mr.  Burke  speak,  for  there 
can  he  no  higher  authority  m  England  or 
America.  After  speaking  of  that  love  of  free- 
dom, the  predominating  feature  which  char- 
acterizes and  distinguishes  the  whole  of  the 
American  colonics,  every  one  of  which  were 
then  slave-holding  colonies :  **  They  are, 
therefore,  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to 
liberty  according  to  Engluh  ideai^  and  on 
English  principles.  AbUraet  liber ly^  like 
other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found — 
every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some/o- 


vorite  point,  wkich,  Iw  way  of  eminence,  heeomee 
the  criterion  of  ineir  hmppinesa.**  After 
speaking  of  the  probability  of  resistance  from 
the  northern  colonies,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
like of  the  Church  of  England,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  that  the  same  reason  did  nut  apply  to 
the  southern  colonies,  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land formed  there  a  large  bod^,  and  had  a 
regular  establishment.  *' There  is,  however,*' 
says  he,  "  another  circumstance  attending 
these  colonies,  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
counterbalances  this  difference,  and  makes 
the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and 
hauffhty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It 
is,  uiat  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they 
have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  These 
people  of  the  southern  colonies  are  much 
more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and  mora 
stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than 
those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the 
ancient  commonwealths ;  such  were  our  Go- 
thic ancestors ;  such  in  our  days  were  the 
Poles  ;  and  such  will  be  al\  masters  of  slaves, 
who  are  not  tlavee  themselvet.  In  such  a 
people,  the  haughtiness  of  domination  com- 
bines with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it, 
and  renders  it  invincible.*'  "There  is  no 
way  open,'*  says  Mr.  Burke,  "  but  to  com- 
ply with  the  American  spirit  as  necessary  ; 
or,  if  you  please,  to  submit  to  it  as  a  neces- 
sary evil."  Can  the  North  not  see  the  appli- 
cability of  this  advice  to  their  own  encroach- 
ments upon  the  spirit  of  the  South,  and  the 
probable  result  of  similar  contempt  and  in- 
jury 1 

The  histo^  of  our  Revolution  fully  proves 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Burke^s  opinion.  The 
talent,  the  courage,  the  patriotism — in  short, 
the  virtues,  in  every  relation,  brought  out  by 
that  event*  in  the  greatest  slave-holding 
states,  challenge  comparison  with  those  in 
any  other  colony.  Look  at  the  history  of  the 
states,  from  Maryland  inclusive,  South,  where 
slavery  then  most  abounded.  They  furnished 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Lees,  Car- 
roUJ  Mason,  the  Pinckneys,  Davy,  the  Rut- 
ledges,  Sumter,  Marion,  Campbell,  Shelby, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  may  well  be  con- 
trasted with  any  that  can  he  claimed  by  the 
North,  although  their  pension-list  is  so  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  North.  There  is 
certainly  one  thing  in  which  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  excelled  all  at  the  South 
— their  universal  response  when  the  pension- 
roll  is  called.  Besides,  the  South  had  no 
Arnolds  ;  and  ft-om  the  formation  of  our 
Union  to  the  present  day,  our  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Randolph,  Tazewell,  Gaston,  Ma- 
con, Lowndes,  uheves,  Calhoun,  McDuffie, 
Preston,  Legare,  Crawford,  Forsyth,  Troup, 
dtc.,  &c.,  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  their 
Quincys,  Otises,  ^ebster^,  Adamses,  Van 
Burens,  Clintons,  Sewards,  Sergeants,  Bin- 
neys,  or  any  others  they  can  name.  The  su- 
periority of  southern  over  northern  statesmen, 
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from  the  veiY  origin  of  the  goyemmeiit,  has 
been  admitted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Everett,  and 
the  reasons  for  it  assigned  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  North.     Our  cities  are  quite  as 
moral  as  theirs  ;  and  as  large  a  proportion  of 
persons  of  character,  education,    and  good 
manners,  can  be  found  in  southern  cities  as 
in  those  of  the  North.    If  the  North  excels 
the  South  in  some  things,  the  South,  in  her 
turn,  excels  in  others.    No  doubt  the  North 
excels  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  ship-building  and  navigation ;   but  this, 
we  insist,  is  owing  to  position  and  climate, 
and  not  to  any  dimrence  ffrowinff  out  of  our 
institutions ;  in  other  woros,  the  diiSerence  of 
institutions  has  grown  out  of  position — the 
simple  result  of  interest,  and  nowise  the 
fruit  of  "  abstract  liberty."    We,  for  ^nera- 
tions,  have  been  accnstomed  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  find  them,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
best  for  us.    Fate  has  thus  placed  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  races  together,  and  thus 
uve  or  die,   they  must,  and  we  solemnly 
believe  that  any  attempt  to  alter  that  relation 
now  by  the  indiscreet  nand  of  a  third  power, 
must  produce  the  greatest  calamity  which 
could  befall  either.  *•  It  is  of  course  perfectly 
easy  (says  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Arnold) 
to  say  that  we  will  have  no  slaves,  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  make  all  the  human  in- 
habitants of  a  country,  what  free  citizens  of 
a  country  ought  to  be ;  and  the  state  of  our 
lail-road  navigators  and  cotton  operatives  is 
scarcely  better  for  themselves  than  that  of 
slaves,  either  physically  or  morally,  and  is 
far  more  perilous  to  society."    "  It  is,"  says 
the  same  writer,  *'  the  interest  of  every  em- 
ployer to  get  as  much  work  as  he  can  done 
for  the  smallest  sum  possible.     Where  is 
the  church  most  hated  f    Where  is  the  aris- 
tocracy most  hated  t    Where  is  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  poor  from  the  rich  most  complete  t 
The  answer  will  always  be :  wherever  the 
relation  between  them  has  been  most  exclu- 
sively that  of  employer  and  employed.     In 
other  words,  where  the  relation  hats  been 
most  purely  mercenary.     I  do  not  say  like 
that  of  masUr  and  slave,  hut  actuaUyworse." 
The  Dr.  in  another  place  says  :  "  The  mix- 
ture of  persons  of  diflerent  races  in  the  same 
commonwealth,  unless  one  race  has  a  com- 
plete ascendency,  tends  to  confuse  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  all  men's  notions  of 
riffht  and  wrong  ;  or  by  compelling  men  to 
tolerate  in  so  near  a  relatv>n  as  that  of  fel- 
low-citizens, differences  upon  the  main  points 
of  human  life,  leads  to  a  general  carelessness 
and  skepticism,  and  encourages  the  notion 
that  right  and  wrong  have  no  real  existence, 
but  are  the  mere  creatures  of  human  opinion." 
The  same  great  authority  tells  us  also,  that 
among  the  races  of  men,  some  are  much  more 
easily  distinguished  than  others ;  **  being  in- 
capable  of  taking  in  higher  elements,  [by 
crossing,]  they  dwindle  away  when  brought 


into  the  presence  of  a  more  powerful  Hfe, 
and  become  at  last  extinct  altogether." 

To  express  the  belief,  with  the  learned  and 
scientific  Morton  and  Agassiz,  that  the  ne- 
gro is  a  different  and  mferior  race  to  the 
white,  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  of  ova 
learned  divines,  quite  a  declaration  of  infidel- 
ity. Some  of  the  most  pious  and  learned 
gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical,  that  we  know, 
think  otherwise ;  and  on  the  high  Christian 
authority  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Arnold,  we 
feel  that  we  may  safely  rely,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  piety  of  any  one.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, in  his  Miscellanies,  p.  147,  100,  161, 
says,  that  **  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  principle 
most  important  to  the  ri£ht  understanding  of 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
revelations  made  to  the  Patriarchs  were  only 
partial,  or  limited  to  some  particular  points, 
and  that  their  conduct  must  be  judged  of|  not 
according  to  our  knowledge,  but  to  theirs." 
"  It  is  very  true,"  says  he,  "  that  there  an 
some  things  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
which  we  cannot  understand,  and  part  of  it 
possibly  may  be  a  sort  of  allegory  or  parable 
of  which  we  have  not  the  key."  Similar 
views  have  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  clergymen  in  England  and  America, 
as  to  astronomy  and  geology.  With  some, 
more  bigoted  than  wise,  in  our  poor  opinioui 
even  the  theory  of  Malthus,  on  population, 
has  been  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  infidelity  of  that  distinguished  divine. 
But  Dr.  Arnold  comes  in  there  to  his  rescue 
also,  for  he  says,  that  he  thinks  God  intend- 
ed man  to  multiply  in  excess  of  food,  or  with 
a  tendency  that  way,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
disobedience,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden — and  that 
the  theory  of  Malthus  is  founded  in  ^rip- 
ture,  instead  of  being,  as  some  suppose,  an- 
ti-Christian.    (Misc.  160,  161.) 

Having  been  long  accustomed  to  its  insti- 
tutions, the  South  is  satisfied  with  tliem. 
It  feels  fully  competent  to  manage  its  own 
afiairs,  and  only  seeks  to  maintain  its  con- 
stitutional equality.  Let  the  Nor^  boast  of 
its  excellence  in  the  various  industrial  pur- 
suits; we  do  not  envy  her,  but  rejoice  in 
her  success.'  We  are  content  with  our  agri- 
cultural products,  by  which  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  worid  are  most  cheaply  provided ; 
agricultural  products,  too,  upon  which  the 
lives  of  many  of  them  depend.  Let  any  one 
visit  the  Narragansett  country  of  Khode 
Island,  look  into  its  interesting  history,  by 
Mr.  Updike,  and  inquire  into  the  manners, 
habits,  and  characters  of  its  ante-revolution- 
ary, and  of  its  present  people,  and  see  what 
a  contrast  he  will  find  m  favor  of  the  former. 
We  have  seen,  known  and  admired  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
and  have  heard  them  acknowledge  their  ge- 
neral degeneracy  ;  and  though  admitted  by 
all  to  be  now  the  very  best  samples,  yet  it  is 
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jDbseTved  by  one  of  their  intelligeDt  old 
Aei^hbora  of  this  particular  family,  '*that 
although  their  family  had  kept  up  the 
standard  as  well  as  any,  yet  that  they  were 
as  far  below  that  of  their  ancestors,  both  in 
body  and  mindy  as  those  who  had  depreciated 
most  were  below  us."  {History  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Churchy  328.)  The  reason  is  appar- 
ent It  had  been  the  most  thorough  slave 
country  in  New-England ;  the  inhabitants 
had  kept  up  the  habits  and  education  of  En- 
glish gentlemen ;  they  cultivated  their  lands, 
and  made  most  of  the  stone  walls  now  ex- 
isting ;  and  these  old  walls  may  be,  now, 
distinguished  for  their  decided  superiority, 
in  neatness  and  durability,  over  those  since 
made.  They  lived  in  large  and  commodious 
mansions,  many  of  which  remain  to  this 
day,  with  their  old  aristocratic  air,  quite  su- 
perior to  the  little  "  slice-of-blocks,"  which 
the  manufacturer  now  hurries  up  around  the 
iactoxy.  They  were  hospitable  and  fond  of 
society,  simple  in  their  maimers,  and  ele- 
vated in  their  sentiments,  surrounded  by 
slaves,  with  abundance  of  horses  and  the 
provisions  of  life  ;  they  were  a  noble  people 
and  well  may  their  sons  love  to  dwell  upon 
their  memory,  and  to  snatch  from  fhe  ruin- 
ous progress  of  time  every  relic  and  picture 
of  these  olden  days,  however  painful  it  must 
be  to  them  to  confess  their  "  degeneracy 
from  the  old  Narragansctt  race." 

The  revolution,  and  consequent  abolition 
of  slavery,  have  rendered  diesert  many  sweet 
spots  in  that  countiy,  which  were  once  the 
gardens  and  happy  residences  of  the  most 
polished  and  elegant  people.  Her  fields  are 
no  longer  cultivated.  Her  inhabitants  are 
now  crowded  around  her  heated  factories, 
breathing  fetid  air,  instead  of  the  sweetest 
that  nature  affords.  Her  great  men  are 
zone.  Her  gentry  sadly  diminished.  Love- 
h  and  interesting  country,  why  could  not 
these  "desultory  men,  ever  pleased  with 
change "  and  false  philanthropy,  have 
plac^  their  hands  elsewhere  than  on  your 
happy  lot  1  We 'confess,  with  our  good  old 
English  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices,  we  think 
that  country  good  for  little,  whose  institu- 
tions destroy  or  banish  its  country  gentry,  to 
make  place  for  the  factory  and  its  inmates. 
As  far  as  we  have  seen,  we  know  no  coun- 
try whose  agriculture  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
that  of  such  parts  of  New-England  as  travel- 
ers generally  see.  "We  have  been  told  that 
the  system  of  manufactures  would  greatly 
improve  agricult^e  and  the  condition  of  the 
agricultunst ;  but  the  provisions  for  most  of 
the  factory  workmen  are  now  imported  from 
other  states,  and  the  neighboring  farmer  is 
undersold,  whilst  the  price  of  labor  is  raised 
by  the  competition  of  the  factories  and  farm- 
ers. "  In  a  Mocial  ^oint  of  view,  (says 
Mr.  Mackay,)  there  is  this  difference  in 
America,  between  the  North  and  South ; 
VOL.  Ill, 


that  in  the  former,  society,  in  its  narrower 
sense,  takes  its  chief  development  in  towns  ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  more  ffenerally 
confined  to  the  rural  districts.  This  differ- 
ence is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  different 
systems  which  obtain  in  the  distribution  of 
property,  and  to  other  causes,  social  and  poli- 
tical, wnich  will  be  presently  adverted  to.  As  a 
ffeneral  rule,  in  the  North  and  West,  (where 
there  is  no  slavery,)  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  country  society,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- ' 
tion  of  the  term.  The  land  is  divided  into  some 
lots,  each  man,  generally  speaking,  occupy- 
ing only  as  much  as  he  can  cultivate.  The 
whole  country  is  thus  divided  into  farms ; 
there  are  few  or  no  estates.  The  rural  po- 
pulation is,  almost  without  exception,  a 
working  population,  with  little  leisure.  If 
they  h^  otherwise  the  means,  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  life.  As  you  travel  through 
the  country,  you  see  multitudes  of  comfort- 
able houses  and  good  farming  establishments, 
but  no  mansions.  There  is  not,  in  fact, 
such  a  class  in  existence  there,  as  is  here 
known  as  the  country  gentry.  A  more  un- 
promising set  of  materials  from  which  to 
construct  an  elegant  social  fabric,  can 
scarcely  he  conceived,  than  those  northern 
and  western  farmers.  Such  is  the  phase 
which  rural  life  presents  in  the  North  and 
West,  with  a  few  slight  exceptions,'*  &c. 
Yet  of  the  12,113,000  in  these  free  states, 
by  the  census  of  1840,  "  we  have  not  the 
more  recent  one  by  us,"  not  as  many  as  t^o 
millions  live  in  cities,  while  of  8,633,400  of 
the  slave-holding  states  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  live  in  cities.  We 
have  just  given  Mr.  Mackay's  account  of  the 
state  of  society  of  this  great  mass  of  10,000,- 
000  of  Northern  and  Western  rural  popula- 
tion. As  to  the  South,  he  proceeds  :  "In 
the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  things  assume 
a  very  different  aspect.  In  the  states  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  as,  indeed,  in  all  the 
southern  states,  land  is  possessed,  as  is  with 
us,  in  larger  quantities ;  the  owners,  as  in 
England,  generally  living  on  their  estates. 
It  IS  thus,  that  although  Baltimore  has  its 
social  circle,  the  chief  society  of  Maryland  is 
to  be  found  in  the  country :  whilst  in  the 
same  way,  the  capital  of  Virginia  affords  but 
a  faint  type  of  the  society  of  the  state.  In 
the  rural  life  of  these  two  states,  and  in  that 
of  South  Carolma,  [he  might  well  have  added 
other  states,  and  particularly  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana, Florida,  &c.larctobe  found  many 
of  the  habits  and  predilections  of  colonial 
times,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  English 
country  life  than  is  discernible  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  republic.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  large  plantations,  containing,  in 
many  instances,  many  thousands  of  acres,  on 
which  reside  the  different  families,  in  large 
and  commodious  mansions,  surrounded  by 
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multitudes  of  slaves,  and  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  rural  luxury.  It  is  thus  that,  re- 
moved as  they  are  from  the  necesnity  of 
labor,  and  being  interrupted  in  their  retire- 
ment only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  them  of  cultivating  all  those  social 
qualiiiei  which  enter  into  our  estimate  of  a 
country  gentry.  In  the  society  of  the  south- 
em  Atlantic  states,  but  particularly  in  that  of 
the  three  last  mentioned,  there  is  a  purity  of 
tone  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  together 
with  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  general  social 
aplomb^  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  truly 
leisure  class.  Any  general  picture  of  Amer- 
ican society  would  be  very  incomplete,  into 
which  was  not  prominently  introduced  the 

Shase  which  it  exhibits  in  the  rural  life  of 
ie  South." 
Mr.  Mackay  seems  to  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  delightful  society,  male  and  female,  of 
Virginia.  Their  easy  grace,  their  frank 
hospitality,  their  warmth  and  fervor,  proved 
very  captivating  to  the  cold  Englishman. 
In  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  he  declares 
that  Virginia  **  is  at  once  the  type  and  the 
most  strUcing  specimen  of  the  social  develop- 
ment peculiar  to  ike  slave-holding  states  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard ;  and  it  is  only  illustrative 
of  such  that  I  have  here  particularly  alluded 
to  the  more  distinctive  features  of  Virginian 
society." 

Speaking  of  Charleston,  he  says,  "  They 
have  neither  the  pretension  of  the  Bostonian, 
nor  the  frigid  bearing  which  the  Philadcl- 
phians  at  first  assume  al>out  them,  being 
characterized  by  a  frankness  and  urbanity  of 
manner  which  at  once  prepossesses  the 
stranger  in  their  favor,  whilst  they  put  him 
completely  at  his  ease.  This  delighful  phase 
of  Charleston  society  is  much  to  be  attributed 
to  its  constant  intercourse  with  the  interior 
[the  plantations  in  the  country ;]  South  Caro- 
lina, in  its  social  characteristics,  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  Maryland  and  Virginia." 
He  also  reminds  the  traveler  that,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds south  from  Philadelphia,  he  will  find 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  negroes  to  the 
whole  population  increasing  in  each  succes- 
sive town  which  he  enters.  But  in  no  place 
north  of  it  are  they  so  numerous,  compared 
with  the  whites,  as  in  Charleston ;  in  1840, 
they  consisted  of  little  more  than  one-half 
its  entire  population."  And  he  might  have 
said  the  same  of  the  interior  or  rural  districts 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  Cyril  Thorn- 
ton, thus  gives  his  evidence :  *'  The  poles  are 
not  more  diametrically  opposed  than  a  native 
of  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  and  a 
New-Englander.  They  differ  in  everything  of 
thought,  feeling  and  opinion.  The  latter  is 
a  man  of  regular  and  decorous  habits, 
•hrewd,  intelligent  and  persevering ;  phlegma- 
tic in  temperament,  devoted  to  the  pursuits 


of  gain,  and  envious  of  those  who  are  mon 
successful  than  himself.  The  former — I  speak 
of  the  opulent  and  educated,  [usually,  here, 
those  owning  the  greater  number  of  slaves, 
and  most  in  communication  with  them,]  is 
distinguished  by  a  highmindednesSt  generosity 
and  hospitality,  by  no  means  predicable  oi 
his  more  eastern  neighbors."  '*  In  point  of 
manner,  the  southern  gentlemen  are  decided- 
ly superior  to  all  others  of  the  Union — there 
is  more  spirit  and  vivcLcity  about  them,  and 
far  less  of  that  prudent  caution,  which,  how- 
ever advantageous  on  the  exchange,  is  by  no 
means  prepossessing  at  the  dinner-table  or 
in  the  drawing-room.  When  at  Washing- 
ton, I  was  a  good  deal  thrown  into  the  soci- 
ety of  members  from  the  South,  and  left  it 
armed,  by  their  kindness,  with  a  multitude  of 
letters,  &c.  Many  of  them  were  men  of 
much  accomplishment,  and  I  think  it  prob«f- 
ble  that  Englishmen  unconnected  with  busi- 
ness would  generally  prefer  the  society  of 
gentlemen  oi  this  portion  of  the  Union  to  any 
other  which  the  country  affords." 

Again :  the  Hon.  Charies  Augustus  Mur- 
ray, the  son  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  first  society  in  Europe,  thus 
speaks  of  the  native  female  society  of  New- 
Orleans,  also  the  pure  offspring  of  a  slave- 
holding  country.  **  In  manners,  the  Creole 
ladies  are  gay,  lively  and  unaffected,  and 
altogether  possess  as  much  personal  attrac- 
tion as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  fairest 
average  of  the  fair  creation."  **  I  must  also 
acknowledge  that  I  had  seen  nothing  so  like 
a  ball  since  I  left  Europe ;  the  canfrf-danses 
were  well  danced,  and  there  was  waltzing 
without  swinging,  and  a  gallopade  without 
a  romp,  [a  pretty  good  test  of  society.]  The 
supper  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and,  in 
one  respect,  wine  superior  to  most  of  those 
given  at  ball  suppers  in  London,"  and  not 
Wright's  champagne,  usually  given  on  such 
occasions  in  London.  On  the  whole,  he 
went  away  much  pleased  with  the  mirth  and 
agreeable  manners  of  Creole  society. 

At  Charleston,  he  says,  "a  gentleman 
must  be  difficult  to  please  if  he  does  not  find 
the  Charleston  society  agreeable.  There  is 
something  warm,  frank  and  courteous  in  the 
manner  of  a  real  Carolinian ;  he  is  not  stu- 
diously, but  naturally,  polite  ;  and  though  his 
character  may  not  be  remarkable  for  that 
persevering  industry  and  close  attention  to 
minutiffi  in  business,  which  are  so  remarka- 
ble in  the  New-England  merchant,  he  is  fiir 
from  deficient  in  sagacity^  courage  or  enter- 
prise. Altogether,  with  due  allowance  for 
exceptions,  f  should  say  that  the  Carolinian 
character  is  more  akin  to  that  of  England ; 
the  New-England  to  that  of  the  iowland 
Scotch."  And  all  this,  notwithstanding  the 
early  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
the  frequent  division  of  property  amtmg  all 
the  children,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
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^ioeited  at  borne,  uid  no  longer  at  Oxford 
•r  Cambridge.  Mr.  Murray  pioceeds  to  say, 
tbat,  "  while  the  society  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
fAia  and  New^York  is  daily  becoming  more 
exdosire  and  aristocratic,  that  of  the  Caro- 
liirian  capital  is  becominf  more  republican." 
••The  tone  of  society,  i^ich  here,  as  else- 
where, is  under  female  control,  struck  me  as 
^^?  "^ty  agreeable ;  there  is  nothing  in  it 
of  that  formdity  or  ostentation  which  I  had 
been  led  to  expect.  I  parted  with  much  re- 
luctance from  some  of  my  partners  in  this 
condemned  dance ;  [waltk ;]  they  were  pretty, 
•greeable  a*nd  intelligent,  and,  in  one  res- 
pect, have  an  advantage  over  most  of  their 
northern  sisters,  (if  the  jud^e  is  to  be  a  per- 
son accustxmied  to  Enghsh  society,) — I 
mean,  as  regards  voice ;  they  have  not  that 
particular  intonation  and  pronunciation 
which  I  had  remarked  elsewhere,  and  which 
must  have  struck  ever^  stranger  who  has 
Tisited  the  other  Atlantic  cities." 

Socb,  we  have  sbowu  from  the  best  evi- 
dence, has  been  the  character  of  southern 
jlaveboklers  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
dk>wn  to  the  present  day.  Let  the  value  of 
institntioos  be  judged  by  their  fruit.  They 
have  always  had  Baglixh  ideas  of  liberty,  not 
French,  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  said,  on  Bos- 
lish  principles.  They  never  believed  ihat  all 
man  were  bom  equal.  They  never  favored 
**  abstract  liberty,**  but  have  bad  from  the 
beginning  their  own  system,  and  if  you 
please,  tkeir  fnoriU  ffinty  which,  by  way  of 
eanJKHc^,  ha9  become  necessAnfy  and  therefore 
4ki  **  erUerion  of  their  haffinet:'*  It  ibey  are 
"  kmd  for  democracy."  it  has  been  ibr  the 
democraoy  of  the  white  man,  and  net  the 
aegro.  When  tbey  salute  the  oegro  as  a 
political  brother,  they  will  treat  him  as  such. 
•■d  not  as  a  do^ 

All  the  greatest  and  freest  people  of  anti- 
quity were  slaveholders.  In  Attica,  Laconia, 
«nd  all  the  other  promineot  states  of  Greece, 
the  sUve  pepulalson  was  much  greaier  than 
the  free.  The  feophj  literally,  (the  oitiseos 
•nly.)  were  in  every  iustanoe  a  small  mi- 
nority. Speaking  of  the  character  of  the 
Bomans,  Lord  Woodhouselie  (Mr.  Tytler) 
•ays  :— **  A  virtuous  but  rigid  severity  of 
manners  was  the  eharaoteristio  of  the  Eo- 
mans  onder  their  kings,  and  during  the  first 
a^ee  of  the  republic.  The  private  life  of  the 
atizeoa  was  fruf^l,  temperate  and  laborious, 
and  it  reflected  iu  influeooe  on  their  public 
diaracler.  The  children  imbibed  from  their 
infitncy  the  highest  veneration  for  their  pa- 
rents, who,  from  the  extent  of  the  paternal 
power  among  the  Romans,  had  an  unlimited 
aatfaoriiy  over  their  wives,  their  oflHipring, 
mod  their  slaves.  //  ts  far  from  nahtral  to  the 
himan  mind  Ihat  the  posietnon  of  potoer  and 
mtikority  should  farm  a  tyranmcal  dUpoei 


but  where  it  is  either  a  right  dictated  by  n^^ 
ture,  or  the  easy  effect  of  circumstances  and 
situation,  the  very  consciousness  of  authority 
is  apt  to  inspire  a  beneficence  and  humanity 
in  ihe  manner  of  exercisiog  it.  Thns  we 
find  the  ancient  Romans,  although  aheokUe 
so99reign»  in  their  families,  with  the  jua  vita 
et  fiesta,  th€  right  of  life  and  death  over  their 
children  and  their  elavee,  were  yet  excellent 
husbands,  and  kind  and  afiectionate  parents, 
humane  and  indulgent  masters.  Nor  was  it 
until  luxury  had  corrupted  the  virtuous  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  manners,  that  this  pa- 
ternal authority,  degenerating  into  tyrannical 
abuses,  required  to  be  abridged  in  it«  power, 
and  restrained  in  its  «xercise  by  the  enact- 
ment of  law.  By  en  apparent  oontradiction, 
so  long  as  the  paternal  authority  was  abso- 
lute, the  slaves  and  chilriren  were  happy : 
when  it  became  weakened  end  abridged, 
then  it  was  that  its  terrors  were,  from  the 
excessive  corruption  of  manners,  most  se- 
verely felt.  Bven,  however,  nnder  the  first 
emperors,  the  jfairia  pol^s/or  remained  in  its 
full  force,  and  the  custom  of  the  patretf ami- 
Hoe  sitting  at  meals  with  their  slaves  and 
children,  snowed  that  there  still  remained 
some  venerable  traces  of  that  ancient  and 
virtnoQs  simplicity* 

At  the  South)  children  are  never  put  oat 
to  nurse,  but  are  brou^t  up  from  their  birth 
under  the  careful  and  jealous  eye  of  the  mo- 
ther, and,  as  with  the  Romans,  mm  tarn  in 
greneia  ^uam  mi  eermone  matrie.  Soothey,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  Shadrach  Weeks, 
(a  servant  boy  of  his  aunt,  with  whom  he 
lived,)  to  whose  comnanionship  he  was  ac- 
customed when  a  child,  for  want  of  better: 
and,  many  years  after,  speaking  of  '*  Shad,'* 
he  assures  bis  friend,  as  if  it  were  something 
extraordinary,  or  not  to  he  expected,  that 
were  "  Shad**  still  alive,  and  he  should  meet 
him,  •'  be  it  where  it  migbt,*'  he  would  re- 
turn his  salutation  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  We  wonder  if  there  could  be  found 
a  gentleman  in  the  whole  South,  who  would 
not,  under  similar  circumstances,  which  are 
not  uncommon,  shake  the  IHaok  and  dirty 
paw  of  Cuffee  or  Sambo  f 

A  great  sourcerwe  are  sorry  to  say  it,  of 
popular  prejudice  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
against  the  slaveholding  states,  has  arisen 
from  a  Yankee  love  of  misrepresenting  and 
blackening  everything  at  the  South.  Some 
of  our  renders  may  remember  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  second  visit  to  the 
United  States,  of  the  •'  abolitionist  wrecker," 
in  the  railway  cars  between  Obehaw  and 
Montgomery.  ''At  one  of  the  stations  we 
saw  a  runaway  slave,  who  had  been  caught 
and  handcuffed ;  the  first  I  had  fallen  in  with 
in  irons  in 'the  oonrse  of  the  present  journey. 
On  seeing  him,  a  New-Bnglander,  who  had 
been  vritb  us  in  the  stage  before  vre  reached 


Hon.  Where  that  authority,  indeed,  has  been  Obehaw,  began  to  hold  forth  on  the  misera- 
•snrped  by  violence,  its  possessor  may,  per- 1  ble  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Alabama, 
hifNi,  be  tempted  to  maintam  it  by  tyranny ;  >  Looisiana,  Mia«ssippir  aM  some  other  stales 
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^gfdeh  I  hmd  net  yet  vinted.  For  a  time  I  took 
for  grant«)d  ali  lie  said  oftbe  eofferiogs  of  tbe 
eolored  race  in  tbose  re^ons,  tbe  creelty  of 
the  overseers,  tbeir  opposition  to  the  improve- 
nent  and  education  of  tbe  blacks,  mnd  eape- 
9utUy  to  their  eonnersien  to  Ckrietiamity.  I 
began  to  shudder  at  what  I  was  doomed  to 
'witness  in  the  couroe  of  my  farther  joomey- 
kigs  in  the  Sonth  and  West.  He  was  very 
intelligent,  and  so  well  informed  on  poKticB 
and  political  economy,  that,  at  first,  I  thought 
myself  ftirtnoate  in  meeting  with  a  man  so 
^impetent  to  give  me  an  nnprcgodiced  opin- 
ion on  matters  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness. At  length,  however,  sospeetin^  a 
disposition  to  exaggerate,  and  a  |>arty-feeluiff 
on  the  subject,  I  gradually  led  him  to  speak 
of  districts  with  which  I  was  already  familiar, 
eapecially  Sooth  Carolina  and  Georsia.  I 
immediately  discovered  that  there  auo  he 
had  everywhere  seen  the  same  horrors  and 
misery.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  pmy  woods  all  aronnd  as  were  full  of 
hondreds  of  nraaways,  who  subsisted  on 
Tenison  and  wild  hogs*,  assured  me  that  I 
had  been  deceived  if  I  imagined  that  the  co- 
lored men  in  the  upper  country,  where  they 
have  mingled  more  with  the  whites,  were 
more  progressive ;  nor  was  it  troe  that  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists  had  been  saocessful 
in  making  proselytes.  Few  planters,  he  af- 
firmed, kmd  any  liking  for  tbe  negroes;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  war  with  England  about  Ore- 
gon, unprincipled  as  woala  be  the  meaanre 
on  tbe  part  of  the  democratic  iiujtion,  would 
have,  at  least,  its  bright  side,  for  it  might  put 
an  end  to  slavery.  *  How  in  the  world,' 
asked  I,  *  could  it  effect  this  object  f '  *  Eng- 
land,' he  replied,  <  would  declare  all  the 
slaves  in  the  Sooth  free,  and  thus  cripple  ber 
enemy  by  promoting  a  servile  war.*  Tbe 
negroes  would  rise,  and,  although,  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  a  great  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, the  Sonth  would,  nevertheless,  be  a 
gainer,  by  ridding  herself  of  this  most  vicious 
and  impoverishing  institution.  This  man  bad 
talked  to  me  so  rationally  on  a  variety  of 
topics  to  long  as  he  was  restrained  by  the 
company  of  southern  fuUow-passenffers  from 
entering  on  the  exciting  question  of  slavery, 
tet  I  now  became  extremely  cinrioos  to 
know  what  business  had  brought  him  to  the 
South,  and  made  him  a  traveler  there  for 
■everal  years.  I  was  told  by  the  conductor 
that  he  was  a  '  wrecker ;'  and  I  learned  in 
explanatioD  of  the  term,  that  he  was  a  com- 
mercial agent,  and  partner  of  a  northern 
house  which  bad  great  connections  in  the 
Sooth." 

We  have  said  before,  that  even  Mr.  Mackay 
is  mistaken  if  be  supposes  that  on  this  subject 
he  can  raiae  himiielf  above  this  "  overriding 
£urop«>an  prejudice,"  or  avoid  "stomblin^ 
over  diflSoulties*'  created  b3r  his  own  imagi- 
nation. We^  have  shown,  on  tbe  moRt  re- 
fpectable  British  authority,  that  in  the  niral 
toeiety  in  the  oldest  and  greatest  aottthem 


skte-holdiag  tMites,  there  im  *^m  pmHty  ef 
tone,''  mod  **mn  eUtfoHon  ^  $§niimemi,"  *^a 
higb-mindedaese,  generosi^  and  hotpitalitj,*' 
rarely  to  be  found  at  tbe  North ;  and  that 
'*  in  point  of  manner,  the  aoathem  aeatle» 
men  were  decidedly  aoperior  to  all  otbera  ef 
the  Union,*'  and  that  '*  Ba^liahmen,  oocoa* 
neoted  with  bosinesa,  would  generally  preftr 
the  society  of  gentlemen  of  this  portion  of 
the  Union  to  any  other  which  tbe  oooatry 
affords."  Again,  the  ladies  are  found  qvM9 
as  virtuous,  gay,  lively,  unaffected,  gracelitU 
and  possessing  as  much  personal  attraction 
as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  fairest 
average  of  fair  creation.  Moreover,  these 
degenerate,  slave-holdiag  gentlemen  of  the 
South,  are,  **  in  character,  more  akio  to  that 
of  England,"  tbao  those  of  New-£aglaod  or 
of  the  North  generally.  Then,  really^  iu  tbe 
eyes  of  an  Englishman,  they  have,  id  truth, 
degenerated  less  than  any  others  in  America; 
for  what  higher  criterion  of  perfection  can 
we  have  of  mankiad  than  an  English  geutle- 
man !  Why,  and  how  is  this  1  Without 
seeming  to  see  where  it  leads,  Mr.  Mackay 
has  iriven  the  true  cause.  **  This  difference 
is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  differeut  sys- 
tems which  obtain  in  ^le  distribution  of  prt>- 
perty,  and  to  other  causes,  social  and  poHtt- 
eal.*'  At  the  South,  **  the  country  is  divided 
into  large  plantations,  on  which  reside  tiie 
different  families,  in  large  and  comraodioos 
mansions,  eurrounded  by  tlavea,  and  by  all 
the  appliances  of  rural  laxnries.  It  is  thus 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  cultiva- 
ting all  those  social  qualities  which  enter  iuto 
our  estimate  of  a  country  gentry."  Ir  is  a 
mistake,  in  the  author,  to  sappose  ihnt  there 
has  **  obtained  any  difference  in  the  distritm- 
tion  of  property  between  tbe  North  and 
Sooth."  In  both,  the  law  makes  a  general 
distribution  among  all  the  children.  We 
never  knew  a  will  to  leave  the  testator's  es- 
tate to  one  child  to  the  exclosion  of  others. 

To  this  "  peooHar  institotion,  then," 
(slavery,)  is  all  this  due;  though  it  may  not 
consist  exactly  with  that  "  ab^ract  liberty," 
which,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  is  nowhere  to  be 
fbuod.  The  South  may  be  excased  if  it  does 
not  take  every  ass's  advice,  to  avoid,  if  not 
that  "  favorite  point,"  at  least,  that  necenetry 
one,  which,  by  way  of"  eminence,"  has  thus 
been  acknowledged,  by  their  enemies,  to  be 
"  the  criterion,"  not  "  only  of  their  happi- 
ness," but  of  their  moral  and  99eial  superi- 
ority. We  have  long  been  taught  by  British 
literature  to  be  proud  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  we  shall  scarcely  now  be  made  ashamed 
of  an  institution  under  which  Aey  becaoMSO 
distinguished  for  the  love  of  liberty. 

This,  then,  is  the  evil,  the  crime,  the  tumor 
of  Mr.  Mackay,  which  causes  so  much  shame 
toour  social  and  political  system!  All  the 
good  is  to  be  counterbalanced  by  Mr.  Mao- 
kay's  seeing  "  an  aged  aegro-^s  hair  par- 
tially  whitened  with  years — waiting  on  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Slates  I  He,  vdth  other 
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■BgFOMyduff  swopt  tba  obambeiv- the  blaok 
•to  riiiiiing  what  the  white  men  defiJet. 
Who  will  orate  the  moral  ataio  that  catto 
mA  a  abadow  over  the  repablioY*'  Wat 
ever  toeh  balderdath  ottered  before  T  *'  Near 
hai  wat  the  door  leadiof^  into  the  gallery.  It 
«M  alijihtlj  i^.  The  ceiling  of  the  chamber 
vat  vitible  to  hisa,  and  the  vuioe  of  the  speak- 
en  came  andiblj  frooi  wiUiin.  Some  one  was 
iheB  addretdbg  the  houte.  I  listened  tod 
noogaixed  the  tones  of  one  of  the  representa- 
three  of  Virginia,  the  great  breeder  of  slaves, 
[the  mother  of  that  mral  popalatioo  so  much 
nearer  io  approach  to  his  English  gentry,  than 
it  diteemibie  in  tnj  other  portion  of  the  re- 
pnbUc ;  a  phase  of  society  they  all  so  much 
admire ;  to  pure  in  its  tone,  and  elevated  in 
its  sentiments*  and  social  apUmh,"]  dogmati- 
zing npoQ  abstract  rights  and  constitutional 
pririlegee.  Wbaft  a  commentary  was  that 
poor  wretch  upon  his  Uuguage !  To  think 
that  such  words  should  fdll  upon  such  ears; 
the  freeman  speaking,  the  slave  listening,  and 
all  within  the  very  saactuary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion r 

Did  Mr.  Macka^  never  behold  an  aged 
negro,  bis  hair  partially  whitened  with  years, 
in  the  drizzling  rain  the  livelong  day,  sweep- 
ing the  mud  from  the  crossing  places  in  an 
English  city,  to  let  gentlemen,  like  Mr. 
Mackay,  pai^  without  soiling  their  patent 
leather;  while  these  humane  gentlemen  sel- 
dom drop  one  penny  in  "  his  crooked  fin- 
gers,^* to  quench  the  thirst  or  stay  the  hunger 
of  the  poor  negro,  (ranch  more  an  object  of 
pity  than  he,  who  has  the  enviable  birth  of 
•weeping  the  Senate  chamber)  T  The  writer 
of  this  article,  on  the  contrary,  a  slaveholder 
from  birih,  yea,  fcr  generations,  never  paasod 
one  bat  he  telt  for  him  as  a  distressed  fellow- 
ooantryman  hr  from  home  and  friends,  whose 
4emandt  for  charity  were  more  obligatory 
oa  him  than  thote  of  the  white  man.  Did 
Mr.  Mackay  never  read  the  '*  Knife  Grinder  f " 

The  EnffUth  boast  of  their  act  of  emanoi- 
aatioa.  The  West  Indtet  had  friends  to 
long  at  they  had  ereditort  in  England.  The 
act  was,  in  ^t,  only  a  liquidation,  at  one- 
third  of  the  price  of  the  property,  of  the  debt 
4ao  hy  them  to  their  Britith  ereditort. 
Their  IHendt  were  thus  bought  up.  To 
the  poor  of  Enriand,  tugar  wat  made  aeatee, 
iaxea  increatea,  and  idleneat  made  plenty  in 
4hoee  itlandt.  The  twenty  milliont  did  not 
ft,  at  it  wat  pretended  it  would  do,  to  pay 
the  wai^et  of  the  freed  negro ;  nor  did  itt 
ditburtement  ditturb  the  exohansret  of 
London,  for  it  remained  there,  and  .Aaaica 
and  her  titter  itlandt  have  been  left  to 
etraggle  in  the  wreck,  made  to  kindly  for 
them  by  their  national  government.  Yet  we 
STB  even  now  told  by  Mr.  Mackay,  "  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  tide  it  now,  unfor- 
tunately^ turning  in  Europe,  if  not  in  favor 
of  slavery,  at  least  of  something  very  much 
ap  proximating  to  it ;  whiltt  the  public  mind 


it  becoming  hnhiied  with  the  notion  that,  in 
the  courte  which  wat  pursued  in  regard  to 
the  Wett  Indiet,  if  we  have  not  gone  too 
far,  we  acted,  at  leatt,  with  rathnett  and 
precipitation.'* 

We  have  given  the  character  of  the 
tottthem  plantert,  at  ettimated  by  Mr^ 
Mackay  and  othert  of  hit  countrymen,  not 
at  th^  firtt  conceived  or  were  told  when 
they  brtt  reached  the  North,  but  after 
being  in  society  with  them  at  home.  No#, 
let  ut  look  over  their  travelt,  and  notice  the 
liUle  incontistent  prejudices  which  they 
exhibit  here  and  there  before  they  have  made 
this  personal  acquaintance,  but  are  only 
receiving  their  impressions  iirom  our  brethren 
at  the  North.  Arrived  at  Washington, 
"  what  a  moftly  heterogeneout  attembly ! 
Within  a  narrow  com  pat  t  you  have  the 
temi-tavage  *  Far  Wettemer,*  the  burly 
backwoodVman,  the  enterprising  New^ 
Bn^lander,  the  genuine  Sam  Slick,  the 
polished  Bostonian,  the  adventurout  New- 
Vorker,  the  ttaid  and  prim  Philadelpbian, 
the  princely  merchant  from  the  teaboasd, 
the  wealthy  mannfactnrery  the  energetic 
farmer,  and  the  languid  btU  uneertadn  pla^" 
ter.**  In  the  libraiy  he  findt  **  the  exquisitely 
formed  and  vivaeiout  Creole,  the  Uuni^wd  but 
interetting  daughtert  of  Qtargia  and  the 
CarokruUy  and  the  high-spirited  Virginia 
belle,  guthing  with  life,  and  light  of  heart ; 
the  ele^nt  and  tpringy  Ibrmt  of  Maryland 
and  Philadelphia  maident,  and  the  clear  and 
high-complexioned  beautiet  of  New-Eng- 
land.'* And  again,  in  the  Houte  of  Repre- 
tentativet,  Mr.  Mackay  givet  a  tketch, 
characterittio  of  North,  South,  Eatt  and 
Wett.  "  What  paget  of  hiatory  of  the 
Union  may  be  read  m  the  varied  phy  tiognomy 
of  the  House !  Close  beside  you  is  the 
Umgtud  Carolinian^  aceusUmud  to  ham  every- 
thing done  for  Atm,  ai  hie  nod^  And  yet, 
**  in  character,  bo  much  akin  to  that  of  Eng- 
land !''  According  to  the  notion  of  most 
cockneyt,  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  the  only 
tlave  ttatet,  and  Georgia  and  MdbiU  the 
only  produoert  of  thort  staple  cotton  :  hence 
this  peculiar  languor^  and  authority  of  the 
nod,  which,  of  courte,  can  exist  in  no  other 
tlave  ttate.  Not  three  yeart  tince,  a  maker 
of  ffint,  in  Mattachutettt,  atked  ut  if  they 
made  cotton  in  South  Carolina  1  How  comet 
\l  that  the  bellet  of  Virginia  and  Louitiana 
are  not  languid  1 

But  theee  tame  languid  ladiet  Mr.  Murray 
found,  at  heme,  **  gay,  lively,  and  unaffected, 
and  pottetted  of  at  much  pertonal  attrac- 
tion as  hat  fallen  to  the  faiiett  of  creation." 
Mr.  Mackay  mutt  exeute  ua,  if,  on  thit  tub- 
ject,  we  prelerUie  judgment  of  one  of  Queen 
Victoria't  couit,  quite  above  that  of  a  aquire 
of  any  deffree.  Thote  who  knew  the  mem- 
bert  of  Congrett,  from  the  Carelinat,  in 
1846-7,  will  tmile  at  the   idea  of  their 
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pecQlisr  lanffuor.  In  the  Senate,  he  himself 
<*  foremost,  for  his  pre-eminence  in  talente, 
purity  of  intentions  and  lostre  of  social 
qualities,*'  places  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  languid 
Carolina.  Could  he  have  meant  such  men 
as  Messrs.  McDuffie,  Badger,  and  Rhetti 
Mr.  Mackay,  perhaps,  can  reconcile  these 
discrepancies.  We  think,  howcTer,  that 
they  show  some  inkling  of  old  prejudices 
which  still  over-ride  his  judgment — similar 
climate  and  similar  institutions  produce 
similar  characters.  The'same  waiting  upon, 
the  same  obedience  to  the  nod,  and  the  same 
climate,  can  scarcely  produce  **  hifh 
spirii"  in  the  Virginian,  **  ▼ivacity"  in  the 
Creole  of  Louisiana,  and  laneuor.  in  the 
Carolinian  and  Georgian.  What  elevates 
and  gives  tone  to  the  gentleman  can  scarcely 
make  him  languid.  So  much  lor  (he  judg- 
nent  of  an  impartial  intelligent  European 
vpon  the  character  of  our  people  and 
institutions  !  It  does  not  move  us  one  jot 
to  abandon  them.  Prejudice,  everywhere, 
must  cause  contradictions  and  inconsisten- 
cies. We  have  no  objection  that  the  Eng- 
lishman, or  Northemman  should  prefer  his 
own  institutions.  Wears  content  with  our 
own,  and  do  not  feel  that  we  need  their  aid 
to  am^nd  them.  **  I  can  assert,''  says  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  a  Scotch  weaver,  who 
traveled  in  1841-42  in  the  southern  states, 
(cited  by  Mr.  Lyell,)  and  who  lived  and 
worked  with  persons  of  that  class,  where  he 
was  likely  to  see  most — '*  I  can  assert, 
without  fear  of  cputradiction  from  any  man. 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  sulyect,  that 
I  have  never  witnessed  one-fifth  of  the  real 
suffering  that  I  have  seen  in  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  same  family  of  negroes  are 
not  so  much  scattered  as  are  those  of  work- 
ing men  in  Scotland,  whose  necessities 
compel  them  to  separate  at  an  early  age, 
when  the  American  slave  is  running  about 
gathering  health  and  strength." 

^  Certainly,"  says  Carlyle,  '*  emancipation 
proceeds  with  rapid  strides,  and  might  give 
rise  to  reflection  in  men  of  a  serious  turn. 
West  Indian  blacks  are  emancipated;  and 
refuse  to  work.  Irish  whites  have  long 
been  emancipated,  and  nobody  asks  them  to 
work,  fuiding  them  potatoes.  Im  the  pro- 
gress of  emancipation,  are  we  to  look  for  a 
time  when  the  horses  are  to  be  emanci- 
pated!" "Cut,"  says  he,  "every  human 
relation  which  has  anywhere  grown  uneasy, 
sheer  asunder;  reduce  whatsoever  was 
compulsory  ta  voluntary  ;  whatsoever  was 
permanent  among  us  to  the  condition  of 
nomadic;  in  other  words,  loosen,  by  as- 
siduous wedges,  in  every  joint,  the  whole 
fabric  of  social  existence,  stone  from  stone, 
till  at  last,  all  now  being  loose  enough,  it 
can,  as  we  already  see  in  most  countries,  be 
overset  by  sodden  outbursts  of  levolationary 


rage ;  and  lying  as  mere  nomtaiiiv  ef 
anarchic  rubbish,  solicit  y<m  to  wn^  Fn^ 
temity,  dtc.,  over  it,  Kn&  to  rejoice  in  th* 
new  remarkable  era  of  hamsn  progress  w 
have  arrived  at."  "My  friendsy  I  grieve  t» 
remind  3F0U,  but  it  is  eternally  tne  fact: 
Whom  Heaven  has  made  a  slave,  no  parit*- 
ment  of  men,  nor  power  that  exists  on  eaitl^ 
can  render  him  free.  No  ;  he  is  chained  br 
fetters  which  parliaments,  with  their  mil* 
lions,  cannot  reach.  You  can  label  him  (thv 
African)  free ;  yes,  and  it  is  but  labeling 
him  a  solecism — bidding  him  to  be  the  parent 
of  solecisms  wheresoever  he  goes."  **  B*> 
nevolent  philanderings  !"  **  Seeds  of  that 
portentous  disease  now  envenoming  prole- 
tarian life  r"  **  Socialism  and  Fonrierism." 
--Me  Cord. 

THE  SOUTH  ANDTHE  UNION.*— Re- 
sources AND  Wealth  of  thr  South,  Aif» 

WHAT   SHE    HAS     CONTRIBUTED   TOWARDS    TBS 

Growth  of  the  Nation. — A  citizen  of  a 
distant  section  of  the  confederacy,  which  is 
far  nearer  to  the  sun  than  your  own,  and  is 
basking  in  his  autumnal  rays^  whilst  you 
are  receiving  refuge  from  shivering  blasts^ 
I  am  not'ignorant  of  the  people  among  whom 
I  find  myself,  and  need  not  now  be  informed 
of  their  growing  greatness  and  power.  We 
have  heard  of  the  ceaseless  industry,  and 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  Norths  and 
they  have  become  proverbial  with  us.  We 
know  that  your  shipping  have  circumnari- 
gated  the  globe,  and  that  the  white  win^s  of 
your  commerce  flap  in  every  haven  or  islet 
where  Christian  or  savage  man  asks  in  his 
necessities  for  bread  or  broadcloth,  and  that 
with  a  daring  grasp  you  have  seized  from 
old  Neptune  himself  the  very  trident  of  the 
seas.  We  know  that  the  hum  of  your  ma- 
chinery is  never  hushed,  and  that  ten  thou* 
sand  times  ten  thousand  fabrics  of  ingeniK 
ity  and  skill  are  sent  out  each  day  from  the 
granite  factories,  whiciv  like  feudal  palace% 
Irown  down  upon  your  water-courses,  or 
from  the  dense  lanes  of  yoor  metropolir 
tan  cities.  We  know  that  you  have  leveled 
hills,  surmounted  rivers  and  valleys,  and 
even  arms  of  the  great  sea,  and  intersected 
on  a  thousand  lines  your  plains,  and  hill% 
and  valleys,  by  those  iron  ways  of  civilizar 
tien.  the  rail-road  ;  and  that  your  people^ 
with  their  Pandora's  box  of  *'-  notions,"  fly 
hither  and  thither  with  a  celerity  God  only 
knows  how  great  \  You  dig  down  into  the 
innermost  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  up 
coal  and  iron— yeu  hew  out  of  vast  mounr 
tains  huge  gramU  blocks,  and  turn  int» 
profit  even  the  very  curses  of  God  :  your 

*  The  abore  paper  conqulaes  but  the  corrected 
notet  of  an  Address  prepared  to  be  dellrered  last 
summer  by  invitation  at  the  Fair  of  th%  Amerieaim 
InttihtUy  New-York^  and  is  of  neceesity  enid»  aaii 
Ul  digested. 
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vintMs,  which  change  fltreams  and  foun- 
tama  alike  into  solid  Ice,  and  leave  through- 
.out  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  wide  do- 
minions liternUy  "  no  green  thing  alive  '' 
Tour  population  had  magnified  and  multi- 
plied, and  in  its  denseness  been  compelled 
to  seek  every  available  outlet,  so  that  if  they 
want  a  piece  of  ice  at  Timbuctoo,  or  a  fric- 
tion match  at  Nova  Zembia,  a  Yankee  trader 
will  be  found  present  there,  and  ready  to 
supply  th<%  want.  Your  small  towns  swell 
into  great  ones,  and  your  wonderful  Man- 
haifan  rivals  already  the  leviathans  of  the 
old  world,  which  have  had  the  benefit  of 
ages  of  refinement  and  civiliiation. 

Thus  yon  are,  people  of  the  North ;  and 
here,  t6-day.  as  I  took  around  me  upon 
this  extraordinary  museum,  which  your 
farmers,  your  machinists,  apprentices,  arti- 
sans and  manufacturers  have  fabricated  in 
their  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  I  seem  to  see, 
as  through  a  diminishing  mirror,  and  at 
one  glance,  your  active  and  busy  millions 
reflected,  like  that  mirror,  in  which  it  is 
fiibled  one  of  the  Ptolemies  could  see  every- 
thing that  was  enacted  in  Egypt. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  am  astonished  and 
delighted,  and  that  in  my  own  region  I 
would  imitate  very  much  what  belongs  to 
your  character  and  career  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  kindly  in- 
tention, and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  name  that  region  in  the 
same  breath  with  your  own.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  my  countrymen,  I  will  even  go  fur- 
ther, and  add,  so  nearly  are  the  good  things 
of  this  world  balanced,  and  so  much  do  I  be- 
lieve in  substantial  blessings  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage, that  I  would  be  very  far  indeed 
from  changing  places  with  you  in  the  con- 
fiederacy  !  The  sun  shines  not  alone  for  the 
North,  nor  the  stars — nor  have  you  the 
winds,  and  the  rains,  and  the  dews  to  your- 
self, though  the  snows  be  all  your  own 
Your  people  seem  often,  however,  to  think 
and  to  act  as  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  God 
had  made  the  world  entirely  for  them^  and 
no  part  of  it  for  us,  the  *'  outside  barbari- 
ans,*' beyond  the  "pillars  of  Hercules,' 
inteipreted  to  mean  landmarks  of "  Mason 
and  Dixon,"  the  very  outposts  of  all  civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  Think  not  that  we 
of  the  benighted  South,  like  the  British  chief- 
tain, when  carried  in  the  triumphant  pro- 
cession of  the  conqueror  to  Rome,  are  going 
to  marvel  in  surveying  all  of  your  great  and 
wonderful  works,  that  you  have  envied  us, 
notwithstanding  ouft  poor  huts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  or  by  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf ! 

No,  no,  sirs  :  the  South  has  nothing  to 
blush  for  ;  and  no  son  of  hers  may  hold 
down  his  head  when  any  people  upon  earth 
are  in  discussion.  Whilst  we  are  surprised, 
W0  a£0  not  envioui  of  the  career  of  any  of 


our  neighbors,  being  able  to  show  in  turn 
a  career  of  progress  and  advancement  which, 
when  correctly  appreciated  and  understood, 
must  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  most  exact- 
ing. We  do  not  shun  the  comparison,  but 
rather  court  and  invite  it ;  and  here,  to-day, 
in  your  swarming  hive,  and  where  I  see 
smiles  of  proud  triumph  upon  every  lip,  and 
hear  every  voice  eloquent  in  your  praises, 
I  take  high  pleasure  in  calling  up  in  vivid 
memory  the  region  which  I  proudly  call  my 
HOMK— the  beautiful  inner  domestic  life  and 
high  civilization  which  marks  the  society  of 
the  South — the  pregnant  cane-fields  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  the  fleecy  gogsypium^ 
overrunning  its  millions  and  millions  of 
acres,  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  at  once 
giving  food  and  raiment  to  the  laboring  mil- 
lions of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

What  have  we  of  the  plantation  states 
been  doing  towards  the  extension  of  this 
great  confederacy  1  How  have  our  people 
been  employed  in  every  period  of  their  his- 
tory 1  What  is  now  our  social  and  politi- 
cal position,  and  what  does  the  future 
promise  us  1 

Fellow-citizens,  much  misrepresentation 
of  the  South,  in  every  point  of  view,  has 
been  but  too  common,  and  we  are  ourselves 
somewhat  at  fault  in  not  diffusing  correct 
information  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  give. 
Ignorant  or  bad  men  have  found  capital  in 
traducing  our  institutions  and  our  people, 
or  in  underrating  our  position  and  import- 
ance in  the  confederation.  I  have  supposed 
that  in  the  great  and  liberal  city  of  New- 
York,  and  before  an  institution  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  American,  that  this  subject  of 
the  South  is  one  of  the  most  intere^tinff 
that  could  be  brought  into  discussion,  and 
that  having  invited  me,  a  Southern  man,  to 
speak,  you  will  freely  and  willingly  hear  me 
for  my  cause,  and  be  patient  that  you  may 
hear. 

I  begin  with  Commerci.  It  is  by  our 
commercial  relations  that  we  are  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  rears  for  us 
fleets  and  navies,  and  from  it  come  the  rev- 
enues for  the  most  part  of  the  nation.  Be- 
fore the  Revolution,  or  from  1760  to  1769, 
the  southern  colonies,*  with  a  less  population 
than  New-England,  New- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, exported  nearly  five  times  as  much 
produce.  In  the  same  period  Carolina  and 
Georgia  exported  ttcice  the  value  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New-England.  In 
the  years  1821  to  1830,  New-York  alone  ex- 
ceeded these  states.  Under  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  of  protecting  American 
ship-builders  and  ship-owners,  who,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  are  from  the 
North,  the  larger  portion  of  this  trade  has 
been  attracted  away  from  oiir  ports  and  con- 
centrated in  yours.  Yet  is  the  ca-e  unaf- 
fected, if  we  may  still  trace  the  products  of 
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our  industry  and  our  skUl.  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  the  great  foreign  trade  of  the 
nation,  it  is  evident  the  imports  of  the  coun- 
try must  only  come  in  exchange  for  the  ex- 
ports, and  that,  if  we  had  nothing  to  export, 
we  could  ffet  nothing  in  return.  Whence 
then  does  this  nation  seek  its  exports  1  Let 
us  take  the  last  five  years.  In  1846  the  ex- 
ports of  Northern  growth  or  manufacture, 
and  much  of  this  manufacture  is  out  of 
Southern  material,  were  $27,331,290,  whilst 
those  of  Southern  produce,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  naval  stores,  ic,  were  $74,000,000,  or 
three  times  as  much!  In  1847  the  Southern 
exports  were  $102,000,000,  against  the 
Northern  $48,000,000;  in  1848,  $98,000,- 
000,  against  $34,000,000;  in  1849,  $99,- 
000,000  against  $32,000,000. 

Thus  then  is  it,  that  the  South  is  lending 
annually  to  the  North  100  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  used  by  her  as  capital  in  conduct- 
ing the  foreign  imports  of  the  country,  which 
nearly  all  come  in  your  ships  and  to  your 
cities,  and  enrich  your  people  in  an  extraor- 
dinary ratio !  Mr.  Keiteli,  of  New-York, 
estimates  the  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  northern  ship-owners  upon  southern  pro- 
ductions, at  $40,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

What  has  the  South  been  doin?  in  Gen- 
eral Industry  ?  She  has  carried  the  pro- 
duction of  COTTON,  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  was  thought  by  Mr.  Jay  and 
others  never  could  be  an  American  product, 
to  an  extent  which  has  distanced  the  wildest 
calculations ;  in  the  fineness  and  excellence 
of  its  production,  excelled  every  nation  upon 
earth,  monopolizing  the  industry  entirely  to 
herself  Of  what  avail  has  been  British 
competition  in  the  East,  on  a  soil  adapted  to 
the  culture,  with  labor  so  cheap  that  a  beg- 
gar in  this  country  would  starve  upon  its  re- 
sults, with  the  fostering  regards  of  ministers 
and  agents  ?  Of  what  moment  have  been 
the  rivalries  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  Americal  Southern 
enterprise  and  industry  have  triumphed  over 
all,  and  has,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  mon- 
opolized the  stu>le  to  themselves.  The  cot- 
ton wool  and  its  fabrics  of  the  South  are 
even  sent  to  China  apd  to  India,  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  thrived 
as  far  back  almost  as  the  fabulous  age  of 
Fohi,  and  where  it  has  been  manufactured 
into  fabrics  so  delicate,  that  the  orientals 
call  them  "  webs  of  woven  wind."* 


r. 


X-  *  In  the  table  of  supplies  we  may  observe,  that 
while  other  countries  have  been  nearly  ttoHonaryy 
our  production  has  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 
In  twentv  years  our  average  crop  has  Increased 
from  848,000  bales  to  3,351,000,  or  nearly  three  hun- 
dred (bid.  If  the  period  of  25  years,  from  1823  to 
'  1850,  be  divided  into  tve  equal  Intervals,  the  inorease 
fbr  each  wiU  be  foond  to  be  37,  37,  88,  mod  15  per 
cent.  In  the  same  time  the  production  of  all  other 
countries  has  only  risen  from  383,000  to  440,000  bales, 
having  absolutely  declined  in  the  Uxxftve  yean  over 
10  per  cent.    In  the  first  period  of  five  years,  the 


It  is  this  cotton  which  employs  the  rofllioni 
of  New-England,  and  which  throws  the 
grave  statistician  of  Old  England,  McCul- 
loch,  into  ecstasies  : 

"  Little  more  than  half  a  eentury  has  elapsed  since 
the  British  cotton  manofhctnre  was  in  its  infkncy, 
and  it  now  fbrms  the  principal  bosiness  carried  on 
in  the  country.  alR>rding  an  advantageous  Held  for 
the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capiul,  and  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  workmen.  The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these 
astonishing  results  have  been  actiieved,  have  been 
one  of  I  he  main  sources  of  our  power.  They  hare 
contributed  in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the  British 
nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous  place  she  now 
occupies .  Nor  is  it  much  to  sav,  that  it  was  the 
wealth  and  energy  derived  fnan  ths  cotton  mairafhc* 
ture  that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  tiie  late 
dreadAil  wars  :  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  us 
strength  to  endure  burdens  that  would  have  crush- 
ed our  (hthers,  and  eonld  not  be  supported  by  any 
other  people.'' 

I  win  next  take  the  article  of  Sugar.  In 
1804,  when  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France,  her  sugar  product,  we  have  it  on  the 
highest  authority,  was  next  to  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  in  1796  that  Mr.  Bore  con- 
ceived, as  Judge  Host  assures  us,  the  desperate 
purpose  of  making  sugar,  amid  the  general 
existing  prdudice  that  the  juice  would  not 
"  grain."  Crowds  from  every  quarter  came 
to  witness  his  experiment  near  New-Or- 
leans. "  Gentlemen,  it  grams,"  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  sugar-maker ;  and  from  the 
Balize  to  the  Dubuque — from  the  Wabash 
to  the  Yellow-stone — ^the  great,  the  all-ab- 
sorbing news  of  the  colony  was,  that  "  Uie 
juice  of  the  cane  had  grained  in  Lower 
Louisiana." 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and 
the  population  of  our  country  increased  from 
4,000,000  to  over  23,000,000  of  people, 
whose  consumption  of  sugar  is  more  than 
half  supplied  by  the  industry  of  Louisiana, 
and  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  state,  be  entirely  so  supplied. 
— ^The  gross  product  of  the  last  five  years 
has  been  nearly  1,200,000  hhds.,  against  lit- 
tle over  600,000  hhds.  In  the  previous  five 
years.  The  crop  of  1849-'50  reached  near- 
ly 250,000  hhds.,  of  the  value,  with  molas- 
ses, dec,  of  about  $16,000,000.  Within  a 
year  or  two,  one  hundred  new  su/rar  estates 
will  he  opened.  What  other  community  can 
show  as  favorable  results  1  Our  product  is 
already  one-sixth  the  product  of  the  world, 
and  one-half  the  product  of  Cuba;  and 
while  we  have  been  at  work  in  developing  it. 
Great  Britain  has  seen  her  rich  sugar  colo- 
nies dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  must 
look  abroad  even  for  the  supply  of  her  own 

crop  of  the  United  States  coQstitated  68  per  cent,  of 
the  whole !  In  the  second,  74 ;  in  the  third,  77  ;  in 
the  fourth,  80;  and  in  the  flhh,  84  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  Am  our  bales  have  increased  very  much  in 
weight,  and  are  now  much  larger  than  those  of 
other  countries,  our  advance  has  oeen  still  greater, 
and  our  ranh  scUl  higher  than  these  flgures  lodlsats. 
^Prof,  McKay, 
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wants.*  Tlie  investment  in  mere  machinery^ 
&c.f  with  us,  is  of  the  most  costly  kind — 
not  less,  peifaape,  than  $16,000,000 ;  snd 
experiments  on  the  most  liberal  and  largest 
scale  are  continually  prosecuted.  Five  years 
ago,  two  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens 
went  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  re- 
tained with  the  gratifymff  intelligence  that 
they  could  find  nothing  there  to  learn,  but 
that  in  every  respect  the  Louisianian  was 
in  advance.  These  things  we  have  effected, 
though — 

^  The  slaves  by  which'Cnbs  esaes  are  enttlrated, 
are,  in  rolce  of  tbe  soppressioD  o€  tbe  slaTe  trade, 
tepone«f  fVoan  AAiea,  at  a  oost  which,  on  an  averaf  e. 
does  not  exceed,  the  price  la  Loolsiana  of  a  i«xl 
Mir  of  mules.  The  cUmate  ihere  permiu  these 
itovesto  be  worked  sritb  as  (faw  clothes  as  they 
wwe  m  tbe  habit  of  wearing  In  their  nattre  coun- 
ti7{  whilst  our  slaTss  are,  generally  at  least,  as  wdl 
fed  and  clothed  as  laborers  are  in  Europe.  Canes  in 
Cnba  ripen  during  fburteen  or  eighteen  months,  and 
zsqnire  no  plowing,  no  ditching,  and  hardly  any 
weeding ;  tbeir  rattoons  last  flAeen  or  twenty  years. 
With  OS,  after  having  tilled  oar  soil  in  a  manner  no 
fhnner  in  the  United  States  would  be  ashamed  of, 
we  must  get  sngar  out  of  onr  canes,  on  an  average, 
eight  noontbs  after  they  have  emneontof  the  groond, 
sad  mast  re-plant  every  ssoond  year.  They  grind 
aix  months  in  the  year ;  we  can  hardly  calculate  on 
half  that  time.  Wltn  all  these  a  lead  vantages 
apinst  OS,  oar  planters  make  fnllj  as  many  pounds 
orsagar  to  tbe  working  hand  as  can  be  made  in 
Cnba.^ 

But  I  have  other  testimony.  In  1840,  the 
government  sent  a  special  agent,  Mr.  Fleisch- 
man,  to  examine  the  sugar  industry  of  Lou- 
isiana, l^is  gentleman,  on  his  return, 
made  an  elaborate  and  valuable  report,  in 
iihich  he  says : 

"There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  that  there  Is 
■0  sngar-growing  country,  where  all  the  modem 
tBprovements  have  been  more  flUrly  tested  and 
adopted,  than  in  Louisiana,  and  where  snch  peribct 
boiling  apparatus  is  used,  nilfllling  all  the  conditions 
that  science  and  experience  have  pointed  out  as  ne- 
eewary  for  obtaining  a  pure  and  peribct  crystalline 
stuar,  combined  with  tbe  utmost  economy  of  AieL 

^  The  success  of  these  improved  modes  is  due  to 
tbe  enterprise  and  high  intelligence  of  the  Louisiana 
planters,  who  spare  no  expense  to  carrv  this  import- 
ant branch  of  agriculture  and  manumcture  to  its 
highest  perlbction.  They  have  succeeded  in  making, 
Mtrictlyfrom  the  cant- juice ^  sugar  of  absolute  che- 
mical parity,  combining  perfection  of  crystal  and 
solor.  *This  is,  indeed,  a  proud  triumph,*  says 
Professor  McCullocb,  in  bis  valaable  report  to  Con- 
gress. *  In  tbe  whole  range  of  the  chemical  arts,  I 
am  not  awsre  of  another  Instance  were  so  perfect  a 
xesnlt  is  In  tike  manner  immediately  attained.' 

*«Wbat  was  snpposed  Impossible  has  been  ae- 
eomplisbed  by  tbe  Louisiana  planter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  of  tbe  late  maturity  of  tbe  cane, 
iaiirly  (W>sts,  and  other  Incidents  occurring  there, 
whi^  easoalties  are  onkaown  to  the  sugar  planter 
of  the  tropical  regions.  But  not  only  in  the  raising 
of  cane  and  the  manubcture  of  sugar  does  the 


*  SUOAB  CaOPS  IN  JAMAICA. 

IfiM 112,103  hhds.    1844 34,444  hbds. 

1805 150,35ft     "        1845 47,928     " 

1800 148,801      "        1848 38,«S     " 

1807 135,203     "        1847 48,564     ** 

1808 132,333     "        1848 42,212     " 

/omoics  m  1850,  by  JoHH  BiQBLOw. 


Louisiana  planter  excel :  he  deserves  also  commen- 
dation fbr  the  manner  in  wbidi  bo  has  embellished 
his  country.  His  leisure  hours  are  devoted  to  ths 
beautifying  of  bis  estates,  thus  rendering  the  margin 
of  the  Mississippi  a  continuation  of  beautiful  villages, 
surrounded  by  tropical  plants  and  trees.'' 

The  same  gentleman  is  transported  into 
ecstasies  on  descending  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and  viewing  the  cane-fields  of  our  thriving 
state : 

"  I  cannot  describe  tbe  delight  I  felt  when  I  first 
entered  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Its  river,  the  crea- 
tor of  this  rich  alluvial  territory,  after  baring  tossed 
and  rolled  its  mighty  waters  against  tbe  wild  shores 
of  tbe  upper  eooatry,  carrying  away  and  building  op, 
inundating  vast  tracts,  and  leaving  everywhere 
traces  of  its  destructive  sway,  begins  at  once  to 
slacken  its  current  and  keep  its  turbid  stream  with- 
m  the  bounds  of  fertile  banks,  gliding  majestiotfty 
tbrouffh  highly  cultivated  plains,  covered  with  tbe 
graceful  sugar-cane,  the  uniformity  of  which  Is  con- 
tinually diversified  by  beantifbl  dwellings,  gardens, 
and  tbe  towering  chimneys  of  tbe  sugar-houses,  tbe 
handsome  fronts  of  whicb  stand  forth  in  the  pictu- 
resque background  of  the  forest,  forming  an  ever- 
changing  scene. 

**  The  traveler  Who  floats  in  one  of  tbe  gigantis 
palaces  of  tbe  somhwest,  can  fVom  the  high  deck  be- 
hold with  delight  the  enchanting  scenery  tbe  whole 
day  long,  and  look  with  regret  on  the  setting  son, 
which,  gradually  wttbdrawing  behind  tbe  dark  out- 
line of  tbe  cypress  ferest,  leaves  this  lovely  country 
reposing  under  the  dark  mantle  of  night.  Not  less 
beautiful  and  well  cultivated  are  the  shores  of  tbe 
great  bayous  and  tributaries  crossing  the  state  In 
all  directions.  I  invariably  met  with  that  fer-fbmed 
hospitable  welcome  peculiarly  characterisUc  of  the 
Southern  gentleman  and  planter." 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  Teiast 
which  already  produces  as  much  as  Lou- 
isiana did  in  1822,  and  which,  in  many  parts, 
is  abundantly  adapted  to  the  culture ;  and 
Florida,  which,  in  time,  will  enter  the  com- 
petition for  a  large  share  of  the  results. 

I  will  not  pause  to  consider  our  tobacco  and 
onr  riee,  though  they  cannot  be  considered 
contemptible,  smce  the  value  we  annually  ex- 
port in  these  articles,  alone,  is  OHt-third.  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  all  the  North,  in 
every  product  whatever :  nor  shall  I  refer  to 
less  important  staples. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  Manu- 
FACTURKS.  Let  the  North  not  suppose  she 
has  the  monopoly  here  to  herself  A  great 
revolution  is  in  progress.  Already  the  sta- 
ples of  Southern  manufacture  are  exhibited 
at  your  fairs,  which  elicit,  as  your  own  Re- 
ports show,  the  highest  approval  and  admira- 
tion. The  product  of  Southern  looms  com- 
pete in  your  own  markets  in  the  heavier  cot- 
ton fabrics.  The  South  knows  her  advan- 
tage, and  is  pushing  it  with  a  vigor  and  ener- 
gy which  notning  can  now  arrest.  She  is  build- 
mg  up  an  Institute  at  Charleston,  which  will 
in  time  vie  with  your  own,  and  at  its  great 
Fair,  last  November,  made  an  exhibition 
which  excited  universal  surprise  and  adnai- 
ration.  These  fairs  will  multiply  in  her 
limits.  Already  the  amount  of  cotton  which 
she  annually  consumes  in  manufactures  is 
between  80  and  90,000  bales,  or  about  lEti 
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much  as  the  conMunption  of  the  whole 
North  in  1830  !  Every  day  our  capttalwta 
are  investing  in  new  mills,  and  the  planters 
themselves  are  urged  into  the  business  on 
the  assurance  that  they  can  add  at  the  low- 
est forty  dollars  to  every  bale  of  cotton  they 
Produce.  In  the  states  of  North  and  South 
laroHna,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
130  mills  are  at  work,  with  140,000  spindles. 
These  mills  have  a  bounty  of  from  1 H  to  2 
eents,  on  every  pound  of  cotton  used,  in  the 
saving  of  transportation  and  other  expenses, 
and  it  is  exhibited  in  their  profits,  which  are 
not  behind  those  of  the  most  favored  in  the 
world.  All  of  this  we  have  done  in  scarcely 
more  than  ten  years ;  and  no  one  can  con- 
sider the  subject  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  South  is  becomm?,  and  will 
become,  perhaps  jointly  with  the  West,  the 
great  eolf4m  manufacturing  region  of  the 
world.  Were  she  to  work  up  her  2,500,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  receive  the  profit  at  $40 
each,  she  would  realize  from  70  to  100,000 
millions ;  or  if  the  600,000  bales  manu&c- 
tured  in  the  United  States  were  manufac- 
tured in  her  limits,  she  would  have  25  mil- 
tions  of  dollars  to  add  to  her  present  enor- 
mous annual  products !  Hear  what  Mr. 
James,  a  northern  man,  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject: 

**  In  the  cotton-frowing  states,  ftael  for  the  gene- 
ration or  ■team-power  ie  abundant,  and  Its  coat  is 
scarcely  more  taan  one-tenth  part  of  lis  cost  In 
New-England.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  South, 
even  If  utterly  destitute  of  water-power,  manurac- 
tore  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eouon 
frown  in  her  own  fields  ?  The  bare  saving  in  trans- 
portation, commission  and  fUel,  when  compared 
with  the  amount  they  cost  the  manuftcturer  in  New- 
England,  would  twice  eover  the  cost  of  steam-power 
at  uie  Sooth,  including  engine,  repalra,  the  pav  of 
engineer,  and,  in  fact,  all  incidental  expenses.    I  re- 

geat  the  inquiry  then— Why  should  not  the  South 
ecome  the  manufhctorer  of  her  own  product  T  Sbe 
would  thus  retain  to  herself  at  least  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  many  advantages  now  derived  (torn 
It  by  others.  For  one,  the  writer  can  assign  no 
other  reason  why  this  is  not  done,  than  inattention 
to,  and  neglect  of  the  most  certain  and  infkllible 
means  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
iiity.»» 

And  how  is  it  with  Internal  Improve- 
ME  NTs!  It  is  admitted,  from  the  denser  po- 
pulation, the  larger  commerce,  and  the  less 
navigation  privileges  of  the  North,  she  has 
gone  very  far  ahead  in  the  extension  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  But  here  again  the 
South  has  no  cause  to  blush.  In  all  commu- 
nities strictly  agricultural^  where  the  people 
travel  little,  and  where  the  freight  to  be 
transported  is  necessarily  bulky,  the  greatest 
discouragements  are  opposed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads ;  yet  has  the  South  not  been 
entirely  inactive.  As  early  as  1828,  when 
there  was  not,  according  to  the  Railroad 
Journal,  "  a  locomotive  m  successful  opera- 
tion in  America,  Stephen  Elliott,  of  South 
Carolina,  spoke  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
following  remarkable  dJidpropheUemmuieT : 


"Thus,  then,  the  produeto  of  the  wMMrn  eonatrj 
whether  descending  the  White  River  or  the  mighty 
stream  of  the  Blissoari  ;  whether  flosttng  along  the 
curent  •€  the  Mississippi  or  its  trtbatarv  branchss, 
many  of  them  noble  rivers,  and,  like  tne  Illinois, 
flowing  through  territories  of  exuberant  and  inex- 
haustible fertility ;  whether  descending  along  the 
stream  of  the  (mo  itself,  or  any  of  its  secondary 
waters,  will  only  have  to  pause  in  their  descending 
progress,  turn  against  the  current  of  the  Tennessee 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  in  forty  or  sixty 
hoora,  aeeordlBg  to  the  rate  at  which  carriages  siiall 
be  made  to  travel,  may  be  traced  in  Augusts,  on  na- 
vigable water  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  or  in  another 
day  on  continued  railroads,  may  be  delivered  In 
Charieston  or  Savannah,  in  Atlantic  ports  possess- 
ing every  advantage  that  mercantile  enterprise  may 
require.  Six  days,  therefore,  of  uninterrupted  tra- 
vel, may  take  produce  fyrom  the  eonflnence  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlas- 
tic,  and  in  twelve  days  a  return  cargo  may  be  dsUc 
versd  at  the  same  points !" 

Accordingly  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg 
rail-road  was  built,  which  was  at  the  time 
the  lomreit  raU-road  in  the  world .'  Scarcely 
had  it  been  completed,  when  the  citizens  <m 
that  great  emporium  were  found  still  urging 
onwards  their  great  enterprise  of  rMch- 
ing  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi,  and  tfa^ 
projected  the  Louisville  and  Cmcinnati  rail> 
road,  over  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
which  had  the  appearance  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous project  known  to  human  industry ! 
The  road  failed  from  the  extraordinary  re- 
vulsions of  the  times ;  but  as  it  is  now  in 
process  of  attainment  bv  the  addition  of  suc- 
cessive links  to  the  cham,  the  great  credit  of 
the  enterprise  must  be  given  to  the  South* 
and  to  the  practical  minds  who  were  engaged 
upon  it.  At  a  time  when  New- York  was 
communicating  with  the  West  through  two 
rivers,  two  canals,  and  the  lakes ;  and  Phil- 
adelphia through  the  same  number  of  canals, 
two  rail-roads,  and  ei^^ht  hundred  miles  of 
river,  the  Charlestonians  were  at  work  in 
substituting,  in  the  language  of  General 
Hayne, 

"  A  direct  communication  between  the  western 
states  and  the  Atlantic  by  the  shortest  routes  a  route 
by  which  goods  will  be  conveyed  in  three  or  four 
davs  flrom  Charieston  to  Cincinnati — a  route  3M 
miles  nearer  than  that  by  New-York,  240  nearer 
than  that  by  Philadelphia,  and  40  miles  nearer  than 
that  by  Baltimore,  even  should  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  be  carried  to  Pittsburg." 

Let  us  take  these  southern  states  in  their 
order.  We  have  Marvland  with  her  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  and  her  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Rail-road,  drawing  off  the  produce 
of  the  West  to  Baltimore.  We  have  Virgi- 
nioy  with  her  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, intended,  when  finished,  to  connect 
Memphis  with  Riehmond  ;  as  also  several 
other  roads  directed  towards  the  Weet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  James  River  and 
Kanahaw  Canal,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Governor  Floyd,  will  soon  float  to  Richmond 
the  flatboat  which  has  been  loaded  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In  North  CaroHmt, 
we  have  the  Wifanington  and  Weldon  Rail- 
Toad,  189  miles  in  length ;  the  Gaiton  and 
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Baldgh  Rail-road,  dee.,  and  atthe  last  saa^n 
of  the  Legislature  was  chartered  a  road  from 
Charlotte  to  Goldsboro%  210  miles  in  length, 
spanning  the  finest  and  most  improved  parts 
of  the  state.  South  Carolina^  with  her  great 
road  to  Hamburg,  and  its  Columbia  and  Cam- 
den branches,  reaching  in  length,  altogether, 
over  two  hundred  mues ;  and  her  road  in 
construction  to  Greenville  and  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  which  will  add  as  much  more  in 
kngth,  demands  an  honorable  mention,  uid 
she  will  find  herself,  in  two  or  three  years, 
in  immediate  rail-road  communication  with 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  and  with 
the  Columbia  at  Nashville,  and  will  give  an 
impetus  to  Charleston  which  will  make  it 
soon  a  formidable  competitor  with  the  North. 
Oeorgioj  though  she  may  not  like  the  com- 
pliment, ha«  made  such  progress  as  to  be 
called  the  "Massachusetts  of  the  South." 
She  has  the  Macon  and  Western  Road,  of 
100  miles,  at  the  cost  of  $1,500,000 ;  the 
Georgia  Road,  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta, 
171  miles,  and  cost  $3,500,000;  Central 
Road,  191  miles,  and  cost  $3,000,000  ;  Mem- 
phis Branch  Road,  cost  $130,000  ;  the  West- 
em  and  Atlantic  Road  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  140  miles,  and  cost  about  $4,000,000. 
Thus  have  six  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
lail-roads  been  constructed  and  equipped 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $12,000,000.  two-thirds  of  which  has 
been  furnished  by  individual  enterprise  and 
capital,  and  the  rest  by  the  state.  Alabama 
IS  next  upon  the  map.  Thouffh  she  has  but 
one  successful  road  in  operation,  viz.,  from 
Montgomery,  she  is  yet  pressing  it  forward 
to  the  Georgia  line  with  commendable  zeal. 
Her  citizens  are  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
in  this  competition,  and  they  have  already,  by 
their  contributions,  placed  their  great  rail- 
road from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio  River  beyond 
the  possibility  of  failure ;  being  nearly  500 
miles  in  length,  and  requiring  $6,000,000  or 
$8,000,000.  The  grant  of  public  lands  lately 
made  by  Conj^rress  to  this  road,  places  it  upon 
a  secure  basis.  There  are  also  other  roads 
projected  and  chartered  in  Alabama,  of 
which  we  may  mention  one  to  connect  Mont- 
fomeiy  with  Pensacola ;  another  from  Selma 
to  the  Tennessee  River  ;  a  third  to  connect 
wth.  the  Mississippi  Road  to  Vicksburg ;  a 
liMirth  from  Mobile  to  Girard,  thus  reducing 
greatly  the  travel  to  New-York.  When  we 
come  to  Laiit«ta?i4,  we  find  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  ^m  the  rest  of  the 
Sooth.  So  small  a  part  of  her  population  is 
native  and  kindred,  and  devoted  to  the  ad- 
iFBDcement  of  this  state,  it  cannot  be  wonder- 
ed she  is  far  behind.  Latterly,  however,  a 
better  prospect  dawns.  Her  great  city.  New- 
OrieanB,  finds  that  in  the  ceaseless  race  for 
power  and  position,  she  vrill  be  distanced  by 
northern  competition,  unless  efTorts  equally 
lieiculean  are  put  forth.     She  will  make 


these  efforts,  and  the  best  guarantees  for  it 
are,  that  a  company  is  now  organized  there 
fbr  tho  construction  of  a  lail-road  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  active  interest 
is  taken  in  a  road  to  Jackson^  Miss.,  ani 
other  similar  enterprises. 

It  was  ray  intention,  feUow-citizens,  to 
have  carried  out  this  subject  with  many  in* 
teresting  details  and  statistics ;  but  I  have 
been  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  se- 
vere attack  ot  indisposition,  lasting  through- 
out most  of  the  short  time  given  to  me  bj 
the  society  for  preparation. 

Was  I  wrong  then  in  sayinv,  that  no  aom 
of  the  South  need  hold  down  his  head  when 
her  name  is  mentioned  1  Here  are  six  or 
seven  millions  of  people,  oceupyine  fifteen 
states,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  their  main 
wants,  are  furnishing  annually  upwards  of 
$100,000,OCfO  in  exportable  products  to  the 
nation,  and  who,  it  is  but  fkir  to  say,  in  the 
last  half  century,  have  produced  of  such  ex- 
portable products  $3,000,000,000. 

How  has  this  money  been  expended  1  A^ 
your  artisans,  and  manufacturers,  and  mep* 
chants,  your  rail-roads  and  hotels,  your  ship- 
owners and  builders,  and  sailors,  do  not  all 
of  these  know  what  customers  the  South 
have  been  to  them  1  Of  those  innumerable 
producU  of  your  industry  which  I  sec  scat- 
tered with  such  a  liberal  hand  around  me 
here,  how  many  are  destined  for  southern 
markets!  And  would  not  the  closing  of 
these  markets  be  a  greater  calamity  to  you 
than  a  war  with  all  oi  Europe  combmed  1 

I  suppose,  in  the  season  just  closed,,  which 
has  seen  your  hotels  all  crowded  to  their 
doors,  that  at  least  50,000  southerners,  or 
those  supported  at  the  South,  have  been  trar 
veling  at  the  North,  for  pleasure,  for  health, 
dec.  Supposing  each  one  of  these  to  have 
expended  but  1^00,  there  is  an  aggregate  of 
$15,000,000,  which  your  people  have  derived 
from  our  traveling  propensities,  in  a  single 
year!  What  is  the  gross  amount  of  your 
various  produeta  consumed  by  us,  is  almost 
impossible  to  be  given.  The  figures  would 
astound  you  if  they  were. 

The  south  has  ever  been  fondly  attached 
to  the  Union,  and  the  land  which  claims  the 
author  of  th«  Declaration  of  American  Tade- 
pendence,  and  the  Father  of  the  Republic, 
Doth  as  her  own,  has  never  been  wanting  im 
chivalrous  devotion  to  that  Union.  Taking  the 
statistics  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  sup- 
posing the  average  period  of  enlistment  was 
about  the  same  for  all  the  years  at  the  North 
and  at  the  South,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
first  five  years,  or  from  ITTS  to  1780,  when 
the  war  was  chiefly  at  the  North,  the  so'ithem 
states  supplied  each  year  about  one-third  thi9 
whole  number  of  enlistments.  As  sooo,  how- 
ever, as  the  war  extended  southward  and  be- 
came general,  the  southern  states  rapidly  a4* 
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vanced,  snpplying  one-hAlf,  and  for  1780,  '91, 
'80,  '83,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  enlist- 
mentA  of  solrtiera!  In  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  whilst  the  North  Mipplied  but  22,- 
186,  the  S<»ath  tnpplied  43,214,  or  twioe  aa 
many  eflfeciive  men. 

I  will  not  panse  to  enumerate  the  ttatet- 
men  and  philosophers,  the  generals  and  sohoo 
lars,  who  have  come  fnim  this  qaarter,  and 
whose  fame  belongs  to  the  nation.  The  herit- 
age of  their  glory  and  renown  ahonld  be 
prized  foiever. 

It  Ia  sometimes  said,  that  the  Sooth  is  defi- 
eient  in  military  strength.  Can  that  people 
be  very  weHk  at  home,  who  have  contributed, 
as  I  have  shown,  so  asoch  to  the  waraof  their 
country,  nnd  who  gave  the  oommanders-in- 
ohief  in  all  the  wars  we  have  bad — the  Revo- 
lution, the  war  of  18  IS.  the  late  war  with 
Mexico—- Washington,  Jackson,  Taylor,  Scott. 

These  are  the  people,  fellow-citizens,  whom 
the  coiirite  of  your  politicians,  demagojnies, 
ill-advised  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the 
better  classes  among  you,  have  for  the  last  ten 
years  been  estranging  from  their  fellowv.ship 
with  ynii,  and  embiueriug  by  pruvocations 
and  taunts,  which  could  not  be  endured  pati- 
ently by  the  tamest  and  mo«>t  servile  wretches 
apon  earth,  much  less  bv  a  brave,  impetuous, 
and  chivalrously  honorable  peuple — deasitive 
to  the  slightest  wrong,  geiieronsly  recipio- 
cating  kiudnesses'-cugnizant  of  their  rights 
and  their  duties,  and  brave  enough  *o  defend 
the  one,  and  just  enough  to  observe  the  other, 
in  all  their  relations  with  their  fellow  men. 

I  am  aware  this  is  a  delicate  suMect,  and 
you  must  not  suppose  I  shall  be  so  far  want 
fng  in  propriety  as  to  carry  it  out  at  any 
length  npon  this  occasion.  In  the  connecdnn, 
however,  it  was  but  a  solemn  duty  to  refer 
to  it. 

The  total  value  invested  in  slave  property 
at  the  South,  cannot  be  mnch  short  of  $200,- 
000,000 ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  value  of  pUn- 
tationsand  all  improvements  dependent  there- 
on to  be  as  much  more, we  have  $400,000,000, 
n  sum  on^third  ai  great  as  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  nation  with  all  coaniries,  in  ex- 
ports and  imports,  and  re-exports,  frt>m  the 
Revolution  to  the,  present  time,added  together 
|n  one  great  column  i 

Let  the  North  then  abate  the  spirit  which 
is  doing  so  much  to  endanger  the  Union,  and 
which  has  induced  the  southern  states  calmly 
to  contemplate  its  dissolution  as  a  thing  which 
their  stern  necessities  may  very  soon  imperi- 
oosly  dictate  to  them.  Several  of  these  stales 
have  already  convened  in  primary  assembly, 
to  deliberate  opon  this  gloomy  alternative. 
/  As  a  man  solemnly  responsible  to  Grod  for 
bis  actions  and  his  words,  1  say,  with  my  hand 
upon  my  heart,  if  the  agitation  of  this  slave 
qtiestion  be  longer  continned  in  Congress,  all 
ttke  power  on  earth,  not  the  bayonet,  nor  the 
cannon,  nor  fleets,  and  navies,  and  armies, 
cuk  keep  the  Unioii  together.    The  highest 


md  holiegt  of  kXi  lawt  fotbids  it-*tbat  of  aal^ 
defence  and  self-protection.  No  other  law 
can  be  reoogniKed  by  as ;  and  a  separate  con^ 
federation  will  be  formed,  for  which  there  an 
at  the  Soatb  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  and 
power,  and  opulence ! 

God  grant  there  may  never  be  such  a  din 
alternative.  Gentlemen,  let  ns  cultivate  a 
better  §pmt  for  each  other,  intermixing  and 
associating  upon  terms  of  friendliness,  and 
reciprocating,  in  the  exchanges  of  oor  iado** 
trf  and  onr  enterprise ;— aiindful  of  the  gloK> 
oos  old  times  of  the  republic,  when  our 
fathers  at  Bunker-Hill,  York  Town,  or  New- 
Orleans,  or  in  all  of  the  perilous  periods  of 
riur  history,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
breast  to  breast.  With  such  a  concord  of 
heart  and  purpose,  what  a  nation  have  we 
made  of  this,  and  what  madmen  are  yoa  to 
urge  its  inevitable  destruction ! 

Already  does  our  empire  extend  over  a  do- 
main wider  than  that  of  the  Csesars  in  their 
proudest  days  of  conquest  From  the  island 
of  Brazos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  StraiU 
of  Fuca,  on  the  northern  Pacific ;  from  the 
Aristook  volley  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  the 
Union  extends  iu  leviathan  proportions.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  extreme  points — more 
distant  apart  than  the  old  and  the  new  world 
on  the  usual  routes  of  travel — are  brothers 
and  fellow-citizens,  under  common  laws  and 
with  a  common  destiny.  It  is  as  though  the 
Shetland  I«Iands  and  the  Bosphoms,  Siberia 
and  the  gates  of  Hercules,  were  made  the  out- 
posts of  an  empire  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  Rurope.  For  such  an  empire,  Alexander  and 
Ceesar  sighed  in  vain,  and  Napoleon  deluged 
the  world  in  blood  ! 

SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLU- 
TION.* — The  committee  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  inviting  the  assembling  of 
this  Convention,  has  instructed  me,  one  of  iti 
members,  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages which  were  proposed  from  its  action  t 
and  also  to  suggest  some  practicable  means,  if 
fiuch  exist,  of  making  that  action  felt  widely, 
generally,  and  beneficially,  throughout  our 
Omits,  in  the  future. 

The  meeting  of  a  body  like  this,  constitated 
from  so  many  sources,  and  embracing  to 
mach  of  tlie  talent  of  so  many  ^reat  states,  at 
a  point  like  New-Orieans,  which  baa  been 
considered  hitherto  as  dead  to  every  other 
consideration  than  that  of  levying  tribute  u^ 
on  nature,  in  sleepy  apathy,  is  an  event  of  ns 
ordinary  moment  in  the  history  of  the  aoutb- 
west  It  evidences  a  revolution  in  progreaa 
among  us,  which  even  two  years  ago  conld 
not  have  been  predicted  without  hazarding 
the  character  of  sanity,  and  throws,  amid  aU 
the  discouragements  by  which  we  are  aui^ 
rounded,  a  broad  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  our 
future  hopes  and  prospects. 

*  Speech  by  tlie  Editor  in  New-Orleans,  and  at 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Railroad  Convention,  Jan.,  !9». 
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Tet,  gBntkman,  let  at  not  argge  too  itrviig- 
k,  fram  what,  after  all,  may  be  bat  the  mott 
deeeptive  appearancee.  Our  dinppointaiaott 
kire  been  ao  many  and  so  bitter  in  the  past, 
•ad  we  have  had  the  chalice  broken  ao  often 
at  oar  lipa,  that  it  ia  impoasible,  even  with  all 
tfae  Mogaioe  characteristica  of  oor  oatare,  not 
to  be  agitated  with  donbu  and  feara.  Oor 
■ddrflMat,  our  reporti,  oor  diacuwiona,  may 
he  deatiaed  to  be  aa  eraneacent  as  the  breath 
wfaieb  Qtterathem,  or  aa  yalaeieaaaa  the  paper 
ipoa  which  they  are  inacribed;  ana  the 
heritage  of  oor  fiithera  be  oura  atill,  in  all  the 
fbture,  to  '*  reaoWe  and  re-reaolve/'  yet  '*  die 
Ike  tame.** 

I  am  wrong,  perbapa,  to  doubt  ibr  the 
West— the  siant  West,  which  haa  sprnng 
bom  swaddfing  clothes  into  colossal  habili- 
laaots;  which  nas  promised  nothm^,  yet  ful- 
.fiUad  every  thing— but  yesterday  a  wilderness, 
knlay,  nourishing  and  aupporting  as  many 
throDginc,  active^  enterprising  millions,  near- 
!▼,  as  did  Great  Britain,  when  she  resisted, 
oaring  the  Napoleon  wars,  the  shock  of  all 
&6  armies  in  Burope.  But  what  shall  we 
lay  of  the  South — the  old  South,  which  fought 
die  battles  of  the  Revolution — which  gave  the 
statesmen,  the  generals,  and  the  wealth  of 
those  early  times — which  concentrated  then 
the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and,  even  to 
some  extent,  the  manufactures  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  which  has  lost,  or  is  losing  every- 
tbinx  else,  save  that  agriculture;  and  even 
thii  last  reeoorce  growing  less  and  less  remu- 
nerative, threatens  in  the  event  to  complete 
her  beggary  f  How  much  has  the  South 
promisM,  and  how  little  has  she  fulfilled  T 
Her manufactnrea  originated  coeval  with  those 
of  the  North,  and  when  there  were  not  fifteen 
cottoD  factoriea  in  the  whole  Union,  she  had 
coDstructed  an  immense  one  in  her  Itmits. 
Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  then, 
sod  yet  the  South,  though  growing  nearly  all 
of  this  cotton  required  Tor  the  world's  con- 
sumption, leaves  29-30ths  of  the  profitable 
bosioess  of  ita  conversion  into  fabrics  to  other 
aod  to  fbreisn  hands ! 

And  bow  has  it  been  with  our  commerce  7 
When  New-England  struggled  with  the  whale 
in  northern  aeas,  the  rich  argosies  of  the 
South,  laden  with  abundant  products,  were 
■eeklos  the  markets  of  all  Europe.  Seventy 
years  before  the  Revolution,  Maryland,  Yir- 
ffiuia,  and  Carolina,  as  the  chronicles  tell  us, 
famished  the  entire  exports  of  the  colonies, 
and  imported  more  largely  than  New-England 
or  New-York.  Fifty  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution things  had  but  slightly  changed,  and 
the  exports  of  New- York,  New-England,  and 
PeuQsylvania  together,  were  less  in  amount 
than  those  of  the  single  colony  of  Carolina. 
Bveo  in  1775,  the  exports  of  New- York  were 
£187.000;  CaroUna,  £579,000;  Virginia, 
£758,000.  Imports  of  New-York,  £1,200; 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  £2,000;  Carolina, 
£6,000.  Georgia,  a  new  plantation,  equaled 
New-York !    As  late  aa  the  close  of  the  cea- 


toTj,  Charieeton  continoed  to  ooataat  the 
palm  with  New-York.  But  hoyv  has  that 
struggle  ended?  Who  darea  grapple  with 
that  colossal  city,  without  the  certainty  of 
being  ground  iuto  powder  T  What  haa  be- 
coaie  of  aonthem  oommercial  competition, 
now  that  New-York  and  New-England  con- 
duct nine-ten  tha  of  the  imports  of  the  country 
and  one  half  of  its  exports,  though  nearly  aU 
of  these  exports,  with  which,  o7  course,  the 
imports  are  purohaaed,  are  of  southern  mate- 
rial, and  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
imports  are  for  southern  consumption  7*  Thus 
it  ia  calcalated  that  the  South  lends  from  year 
to  year  a  trading  capital  to  the  North  amount- 
ing to  nearly  one  hundred  millioaa  of  dollara, 
and  upon  which  the  North  receives  the  entire 
profits !  Cam  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  North  grows  rich,  and  powerful,  and 
great,  whibt  we,  at  best,  are  stationary  1 

The  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic  sailed  from  the  soothera  port 
of  Savannah ;  and  in  1839,  when  the  praoti- 
oabiKtY  of  ibis  description  of  navigation  was 
(ally  demonstrated,  Virginia  was  talking  of 
negetiatioiia  with  the  rrenoh,  in  order  that 
Norfolk  might  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  line 
oootemplated  fivrn  Havre-^yet,  «t  this  day, 
thronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Sooth,  what  steamer  seeks  a  European  port*- 
though  the  North  rapidly  approximatea  to  a 
daily  line  f 

The  Sooth  had  within  her  limits  once  the 
longest  rail-road  in  the  world,  and  proiected, 
and  actually  commenced  constructing  the  first 
great  rail-road  across  the  mountains  to  the 
teeming  West ;  and  how  has  she  pursued  this 
movement?  Whilst  the^  North  has  opened 
innumerable  communications  with  the  valley, 
and  is  draining  it  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts, in  rehim  inundating  it  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  workshops  and  her  commerce, 
enriching  herself  beyond  ?he  dreams  of  her 
own  enthusiasts,  what  single  communication 
haa  the  South  to  that  valley,  except  what 
nature  has  given  her — the  great  river  and  its 
tributaries — a  communication  which  must  soon 
be  superseded  by  the  works  of  art.  After 
twenty  yeara'  experience,  notwithstanding 
our  early  promise,  and  with  equal  population 
with  the  North,  we  have  but  one-third  the 
actual  miles  of  rail-road  constructed,  though 
our  territory  is  five  times  as  great.  In  other 
words,  the  North  has  twelve  times,  or  includ- 
ing Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of  rail- 
roads to  the  square  mile  that  the  South  has ; 
and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has  ex- 
pended thirty  times  as  much  upon  such  roads 
as  each  mile  of  southern  territory.t 

These  are  stubborn  facts,  eentlemen,  what- 
ever reaaon  may  be  assigned  for  them ;  and 
though  one  or  two  of  the  southern  states  may 


*  The  calcolmtlon  Is,  of  course.  Intended  as  an 
treraire  one. 

t  See  address  to  the  people  ofthe  £ 
in  De  Bow's  Review  fbr  August, '"' 
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eoQs^Ttate,  hat  §ome  8ort«  an  exception,  as  for 
instance,  Georgia,  which  has  lately  made  rapid 
strides  beyond  her  neighbors,  no  one  can  ob- 
ject to  us  that  we  have  not  stated  the  propo- 
sition with  general  fairness  and  trath. 

We  have  been  content  to  be  solel^r  agHcnl- 
torists,  and  to  exhanst  the  fertihty  of  an 
abundant  soil,  believing  that  all  other  pur- 
suits  being  derivative  only,  were  of  less  im- 
portance, and  even  dignity.  The  fashion  of  the 
Sonth  has  been  to  consider  the  production  of 
cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice,  the  only  rational 
pursuits  of  gentlemen,  except  the  professions, 
and  like  the  haughty  Greek  and  Etomao,  to 
class  the  trading  and  the  manufacturing  spirit 
as  essentially  servile.  I  admit  the  day  is  pass- 
ing away,  but  it  is  passing  too  late  to  save  ns, 
nnless  we  display  a  degree  of  vigor  and  enerey 
far  boyoud  what  past  experience  would  bid 
OS  hope.  The  planters  of  the  South  perceive 
the  position  of  peril  in  which  they  are  placer]. 
They  have  a  slave  force  which  has  increased 
in  numbers  711,085  in  ten  years,  and  which 
muMt  be  shut  up  forever  within  its  present 
limits,  though  the  prodactions  of  these  slaves 
have  not  increased  in  valu«  in  proportioa,  or 
in  anything  like  it. 

Is  this  i^t  a  significant  fact,  and  does  it  not 
encourage  dark  forebodings  of  the  future  1 
Yet  the  result  is  but  natara^  and  clearly  de- 
docible  from  the  rales  of  legitimate  political 
economy.  Mere  production  from  the  soil 
•oon  finds  its  limit  and  limits  population. 
Gentlemen  of  the  West,  vou  too  already  begin 
to  feel  this  truth ;  for  have  you  procured  a 
market  for  your  breadstuff's  and  provisions  at 
all  comparable  with  your  capacity  to  supply 
them  7  Twenty  years  ago  your  exports  were 
one-half  of  what  the^  are  at  present,  though 
your  population  has  increased  four-fold  since 
uien  ;  and  when,  in  1846,  under  the  pressure 
of  foreign  famine,  you  exported  three  times 
your  exports  of  the  present  year^^you  demon- 
•trated  the  inexhaustible  character  of  your 
granaries,  and  that  want  of  demand  which 
•egios  already  to  press  so  severely  upon  you. 

The  planters  of  the  South  have  lately  met 
in  convention,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  propose 
another  convention  in  May  next,  in  Mont- 
gomery. Some  of  their  delegates  were  sent 
to  this  convention.  But  what  is  it  they  pro- 
pose 7  It  is  not  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
labor  in  its  present  exercise,  or  to  create  new 
results  for  that  labor,  but  letting  things  remain 
•s  they  are,  to  aflSx  a  certain  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  price,  and  by  a  combiuation  among 
themselves,  preserve  that  standard,  in  defiance 
of  all  extraneous  influences.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  something  may  come  off  this  scheme 
that  shall  tell  upon  their  future  prosperity. 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  other  plans  which 
may  be  adopted,  more  promising  of  success, 
or  at  least  that  something  is  practicable  to 
relieve  the  planters,  as  things  now  stand ;  yet 
we  must  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubt 
io  the  mfttCar. 


Gentlemen  of  the  South  and  the  West,  iha 
true  mischief  under  which  we  labor  stands 
upon  the  surface,  and  requires  no  probing  to 
discover.  Four  times  the  number  of  grain 
growers  find  but  a  two-fold  increased  market 
for  their  products,  and  750,000  additional 
slaves  are  becoming  consumers  in  a  larger 
degree  than  producers.  Here  is  labor  expend  - 
ed  without  profit— lost  to  all  the  purposea  of 
improvement,  and  of  advanced  prosperity 
and  wealth.  Whore,  then,  shall  we  look  fat 
a  practical  remedy  t  We  must  diversily,  or 
find  new  employment  for  labor.  And  how  ii 
this  to  be  done  T    I  answer, 

I.  In  the  eonttruelioA  of  a  tyttem  of  ra^ 
roads  through  our  limits, ^li  is  a  merit  of  rail- 
roads that  they  have  the  highest  influence  in 
diversifying  the  industry  of  a  people.  They 
open  a  country  And  extend  population,  thof 
creating  the  very  trade  that  supports  them. 
They  raise  the  pritjo  of  lands  by  bringing 
them  into  more  immediate  connection  with 
market,  and  thus  pay  back  the  investment, 
without  reference  to  their  actual  earnings, 
which,  in  addition,  are  uanally  as  large  aa 
those  of  other  descriptions  of  investment. 
They  build  up  cities,  as  all  experience  shows, 
and,  by  giving  certainty,  speed  and  economy 
to  communication,  make  manufactories  prac* 
ticable  where  otherwise  we  in  vain  would 
look  for  them.  The  exam  pie  of  Georgia  is  in 
point,  where  a  thousand  villages  are  spring* 
ms  up  and  manufactories  extending,  thua  ac- 
quiring for  her  the  reputation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  8outh.  Every  rail-road  in 
New-England  develops  in  its  course  mann- 
faciuring  villages,  and  few  of  these  villages 
may  be  found  there  without  such  communi- 
cation with  the  capital.  The  South  has  been 
content  with  the  cumbroiu  machinery  of  her 
wagons,  and  with  the  frequently  interrupted 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  her  rivers;  and 
this  has  been  the  case  with  the  WesL  Thos 
uiue-teuths  of  our  country  has  been  literally 
shut  out  from  market  for  more  than  half  the 
year,  and,  during  the  remainder,  pays  the 
penalties  of  delays  and  losses,  whi(*h  are 
never  incident  to  rail-roads,  and  which  coun- 
terbalance the  advantages  of  cheaper  freights, 
though,  as  to  actual  cheapness,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed that  rail-road  commuuicaiion  among 
ns  could  be  made  as  cheap,  all  things  con- 
sidered, as  that  conducted  at  present  on  the 
rivers.  We  know  that  the  immense  steam- 
boat interest  of  the  West  is  now  actually  pay- 
ing no  dividend,  being  a  most  haxardous  bn- 
siuess,  and  that  it  is  so  much  capital  almost 
unproductively  employed,  and  thus  lost  to 
the  country.  Yet,  wnat  are  our  rivers  and  oar 
steamboats  7  Floating  iEtnas,  which  belch 
forth  their  bolts  of  death  in  the  moments  of 
our  greatest  fancied  security  and  repose. 
Never  could  a  convention  have  met  at  a  more 
propitious  moment  than  this.  We  have  just 
passed  through  a  season  of  the  most  frightful 
losses  of  life  on  our  rivers,  and  have  wituesssd 
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1  proTatenco  of  low  waton  calculated  to 
'break  up  the  commerce  of  any  people  upon 
earth.  Look  at  the  Ohio,  the  Uumberlaiid, 
fbe  Red,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers.  Until  the 
other  day.  the  memory  of  roan  scarcely  rann 
back  to  the  time  when  we  would  navigate 
them  securely  with  onr  larger  steamers ;  and 
hardly  have  the  showers  descended,  and  their 
waters  swelled  a^in,  befure  several  of  them 
are  locked  up  in  icy  repose.  Can  a  people, 
relying  upon  snch  communications,  expect 
prosperity  t  Can  industry  thrive,  or  must 
they  not  remain  m  a  seroi-primitive  state,  and 
incapable  of  that  combination  of  effort  which 
alone  secures  natural  prosperity  f  Place  the 
North  in  a  similar  position  for  twelve  months, 
and  her  towering  manufacturing  palaces 
crumble  into  ruins,  and  her  ships  rot  upon 
tileir  stocks.  She  found  even  her  great  canal 
to  the  West,  her  Mississippi  River,  would  not 
aoffice,  but  built  two  great  miUroads,  almost 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  parallel  to  it.  Onr 
jrianiers  frequently  lose  more  by  their  incapa- 
city to  reach  market  during  high  prices  than 
would  build  a  rail-road  to  their  d<K)rs.  It  is 
believed  that  suflScient  vras  lost  last  year,  in 
tiiat  manner,  to  have  half  built  the  road  from 
Kew-Orleans,  through  Mississippi,  to  the 
Tennessee  line.  What  embarrassments,  too, 
bave  our  merchants  experienced  during  the 
same  time,  from  the  impossibility  of  receiv- 
ing the  consignments  upon  which  heavy  ad- 
Tances  have  Men  made  ?  Is  not  this  disas- 
trmu  to  trade,  and  have  we  not  felt  it  so  ? 

No  people  on  earth  have  the  means  of 
building  rail-roads  so  economically,  so  speedi- 
ly, and  with  such  certainty  of  success,  as  we 
of  the  South  and  West.  As  compared  with 
the  North,  what  we  have  already  built  has 
coft,  on  the  average,  not  half  so  much.  Our 
country  is  level — we  have  no  right  of  way  to 
purchase.  We  have  abundance  of  timber  on 
the  spot,  and  will  only  pay  the  expense  ot 
working  it,  and,  throughout  the  Sooth,  have 
an  avaiuible  cheap  negro  labor,  which,  if  di- 
Terted  from  agriculture  into  this  field,  would 
dimiutah  nothing  of  the  money  value  of  our 
crops,  and  thus  make  the  rail-roads  a  clear 
gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Wherever  negro  labor  has  been  applied,  it 
has  been  with  great  success.  Of  the  700.000 
negroes,  whose  labor  has  added  nothing  to 
the  w«iith  we  had  ten  years  ago,  could  100.- 
000  be  diverted  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, the  South  might  open  several  thousand 
mile*  every  year,  and  would  have  the  same 
means  of  ironing  them  that  she  has  now  fr<im 
her  other  resources.  Let  no  one  object  thai 
our  population  is  too  scattered;  this  will 
condense  it,*  and  invite  immigration,  which 
now  takea  altogether  a  northern  directiou, 
because  here  nothing  is  held  out  to  it.  Be- 
rides,  deosenass  of  population  has  not  been 
the  secret  of  success  to  the  North.  New- 
England,  though  no  denser  than  Ohio,  has  three 
timea  the  extent  of  raii-road ;  and  the  small 


State  of  Maine,  though  less  dense  in  propor* 
tion  to  territory  than  Kentucky  or  Teiioea- 
see,  has  actually  conAtnicted  more  mites  of 
rail-road  than  both  of  these  great  states  to*- 
gether.  Even  at  the  South,  Georgia,  with  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  the  usual  densitr^ 
has  twice  or  three  times  the  extent  of  rail- 
road in  her  limits  than  all  the  southwest  to> 
gether;  and  South  Carolina  has  more  than 
Louisiana,  Texao,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas,  though  her  population  is  not  one- 
fourth  so  great.  It  is  common  to  say  that 
the  people  of  the  North  have  greater  propen- 
sities to  travel,  and  thus  more  readily  snp- 
port  their  rail-roads  than  we  would.  Now, 
this  is  not  true,  as  we  know  that  no  people 
are  more  sociable  and  food  of  locomotion  than 
the  southern  people,  even  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  environ  them.  And  were  it  true, 
we  know  that  the  disposition  to  travel  in  the 
North  did  not  create  the  rail-roads,  but  was 
created  by  them,  being  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
most  of  their  great  roads  carry  from  five  to 
ton  times  the  number  of  passengers  which 
were  argued  for  them  on  the  baHis  of  their 

f»rKvious  travel,  and  several  times  as  much 
reight. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Sooth 
and  the  West  is,  that  there  is  an  immense 
public  domain  belonging  to  the  government, 
ai  d  will  soon  belong  to  the  states,  which  can 
be  procured  for  the  mere  asking,  and  which 
will  go  a  great  way  towards  building  our  rail- 
roads. The  grant  to  the  Mobile  road,  it  is 
thought,  will  iron  the  whole  route.  Texaa 
and  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  and  Alabama* 
are  peculiarly  favored  in  this  manner. 

Tnere  has  been  a  principle  adopted  in  Ten- 
nessee, which  I  hope  to  see  adopted  in  all 
the  southern  states,  and  which  this  conven- 
tion should  recommend,  viz.,  that  the  states 
endorse  the  bonds  of  all  companies  for  the 
purchase  of  iron  after  they  nave  laid  the 
track,  etc..  and  take  its  mortgage  upon  the 
work,  to  secure  it  in  the  event  that  the  com- 
panies fail  to  keep  down  the  interest  on  their 
bonds,  or  to  cancel  them  at  maturity.  This 
is  a  plain  duty  of  the  states,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  power  vested  in  the  counties  and  par- 
ishes to  tax  themselves,  would  secure  for  us, 
in  ten  years,  results  which  not  even  a  dreamer 
could  anticipate.  A  sound  division  would 
be  for  the  state  to  take  1-3  interest,  (Virginia 
lakes  3-5,)  individuals  and  corporations  of 
cities  1-3,  and  let  the  rest  be  obtained  by 
taxation.  Thus,  all  interests  would  be  called 
on  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  onr 
great  proposed  lines. 

Whence  this  disposition  to  throw  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  into  the  lap  of  the  North, 
thus  rolling,  as  it  were,  commerce  up  stream, 
and  reversing  the  natural  state  of  things? 
The  rail-roadfl  and  the  canals  point  in  that  di- 
rectiou, and  everything  is  absorbed  in  the 
rapacious  exactions  of  New-York  and  Boston. 
Is  there  not  a  greater  reciprocity  betwean 
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tha  interests  of  the  Booth  and  the  West  than 
between  those  of  the  West  and  the  North  f 
Is  there  not  a  demand  here  for  western  pro- 
dace,  and  one  that  will  grow  as  we  advance 
together  f  Have  we  not  ports  and  harbors 
at  least  equal  to  the  North  t  Are  not  the 
Northwest  and  the  West  as  mach  interested 
in  keeping  ap  the  speediest  and  the  best  out- 
let to  the  Golf  of  Mexico  as  thej  are  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard?  And  are  not  rail-roads 
anpersedbg  every  other  means  of  outlet  1 
We  scarcely-  yet  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mex^,  this  great  southern  sea, 
which  should  as  mach]  be  fuarded  by  the 
South  as  the  British  channel  is  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Look  at  its  fertile  and  abundant  islands, 
capable  of  supplying  the  tropical  products  of 
the  world,  if  m  hiiuds  adequate  to  their  de- 
velopment, and  who  can  doubt  that,  before 
the  century  has  passed  away,  these  islands 
will  be  overrun,  peaceably  or  even  forcibly, 
by  a  people  who,  in  fifty  years,  have  planted 
ten  millions  of  fireemen  in  a  wilderness! 
Great  God,  can  we  even  conceive  what  will 
be  the  future  importance  of  these  islands ! 
But  then,  look  further.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
sweeps  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  unlocks 
for  us  the  whole  of  South  America — a  region 
which,  with  Anglo-Saxon  amalgamation, 
may,  in  the  progress  of  history,  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  preseut  importance  of  our  own 
country.  In  its  great  bosom  blend  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  rivers, 
which  dwarf  all  others  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  wilderness  of  treasures  in  this  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  "  Of  more  than  thrice  the  size 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,**  says  Lieut. 
Maury,  *'  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  entirely 
inter-tropical.  An  everlasting  summer  reigns 
there.  Up  to  the  very  base  of  the  Andes  the 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class.  All  the  climates  of  India  are  there. 
Indeed,  we  m^y  s^y,  (rom  the  mouth  to  the 
sources  of  the  Amazon,  piled  up,  one  above 
the  other,  and  spread  out,  Andean-like,  over 
steppe  after  steppe  in  beautiful,  unbroken 
■accession,  are  all  the  climates  and  all  the 
■oils,  with  capacities  of  production  that  are 
to  be  found  between  the  regions  of  perpetual 
summer  and  everlasting  snows.*'  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  opens  to  us  the  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dies, through  whichever  of  the  Isthmean 
routes  that  may  be  selected,  though  the  one 
by  Tehuaotepeo  is  clearly  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  southern  and  western  states. 
Even  should  a  route  across  the  continent  be 
secured,  that  route  must  cross  the  Mississippi 
at  a  souihern  point,  if  Texas  be  true  to  her- 
self, and  thus  the  importance  of  converging 
western  roads  in  this  direction. 

TI.  Having  constructed  a  system  of  rail- 
roads netting  every  section  of^  our  territory, 
the  South  and  West  will  naturally  resort  to 
mannfactnres,  which  is  our  second  great  re- 
medy for  the  evils  which  the  present  shows 
and  the  future  foreshadows.  Uaoiiltoa  Smith, 


of  Eontacky.  has  dBmonstcated,  that  whet^ 
the  coal  and  the  iron,  and  the  provisions  are, 
there  will  be  the  seat  of  manufacturing  em- 
pire ;  and  by  a  calcalation  as  close  as  it  ia 
perfect,  has  demonstrated  for  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley the  prospective  Manchesters  and  LoweUa 
of  the  Union.  We  think  this  the  tmth.  but 
not  the  whole  trnth.  The  South  has  only  to 
make  a  systematic  and  combined  movement  to 
break  down  northern  supremacy  in  this  par- 
ticular. What  practical  difficulty  is  there  in 
the  way  of  her  supplying  the  whole  demand 
of  America,  at  least,  for  coarse  cottons  and 
yams  7  The  material  may  be  osed  upon  tho 
spot  where  it  is  grown,  thas  saving  all  the 
expense  of  shipment  and  insurance,  and  in- 
terest and  commissions,  equivalent  to  two  or 
three  cents  a  pound,  or  to  a  protective  tariff 
etgtiyed  by  the  South  over  the  North  of  from 
25  to  33  per  cent.  Our  experiments,  when 
fairly  tested,  have  been  successful ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  embarrassments  of 
northern  mills  during  the  last  year,  were  not 
in  the  sama  degree  felt  by  those  of  the  South, 
whilst  southern  cotton  goods  already  take 
the  palm  even  in  northern  markets.  Onr 
surplus  negro  labor  has  here  a  wide  field 
open  ;  and  every  one  familiar  with  the  mere 
mechanical  and  nnintelligent  operation  of 
tending  the  machinery  ofa  cotton-milt,  will 
admit  that  negro  labor,  properly  organized 
and  directed,  can  be  as  effective  as  the  igno- 
rant and  miserable  operatives  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Where  it  has  oeen  tried,  and  the  ex- 
periments have  been  numerous  enough,,  it  has 
proved  successful.  If  twenty  planters,  work- 
ing twenty  hands  each,  were  to  set  aside,  on 
the  average,  five  of  their  hands  for  purposes 
of  manufacture,  there  would  be  one  bondred 
hands,  in  addition  to  the  younger  ones,  now 
almost  unproductive.  The  machinery  for 
these  hundred  hands,  and  the  rude  buildings, 
would  not  exceed  $40,000,  or  $2.U00  eaco, 
and  thus,  without  materially  diminishing 
their  production  of  cotton,  it  could  be  thrown 
into  a  shape  which  would  double  its  valae. 
Are  such  combinations  among  the  planters 

f>racticable7  If  they  are  not,  they  are  at 
east  practicable  to  oar  people.  But,  sayi 
one,  we  have  not  the  capital  to  spare.^  I  aa- 
mit  we  have  not  at  present,  because  it  is  di- 
verted into  different  channeb;  but  if  we  will 
withdraw  it,  we  shall  find  there  is  ouita 
enough  among  us.  Or  even  if  we  had  not 
the  capital,  it  will  be  easy  to  invite  it  from 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  world,  if  we 
can  demonstrate,  as  we  can,  a  higher  degree 
of  profit  for  it  here.  But  we  must  have  laws 
to  favor  suck  organizations,  and  a  sound  and 
liberal  system  of  financial  credit  and  bank- 
ing. How  much  of  the  mighty  capital  of  the 
North  is  foreign,  accumulated  by  aebt,  or  in- 
vited by  the  hope  of  profit  T  The  Sooth  can 
have  as  much,  if  she  will  bat  make  the  effort. 
But,  gentlemen,  we  should  soon  have  capi- 
tal enough,  and  to  spare^  if  we  could  add  to 
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rarnniCB  thosd  niat.  W6  tit  ]^ 
dj  bj  and  see  England  and  the  North  re- 
^ze  by  the  conTereion  of  oar  products  into 
fiJirici,  and  eyea  those  for  oar  own  ase. 
Tliere  woaM  be  added  $49,000  to  $80,006 
wseallj  to  the  capital  of  the  Sooth,  which 
WDoId  soon  give  os  a  degree  of  power  and 
wealA  enjoyed  by  no  other  people. 

in.  The  next  point,  mntlecnen,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  Sonih  shonld  be  called  in 
thedivenificationof  its  indostry,  is  the  ea?leii- 
Mft  of  its  foreign  commerce.  Can  any  one 
MifB  a  samcieot  reason  for  the  UcX,  that  the 
whole  bosiaeas  of  exchanging  the  products 
of  the  ScNith  for  those  which  are  ra^aired 
fion  other  ooaotries  for  oar  oonsamption,  is 
left  to  other  handat  Northern  writers  assure 
OS  that  they  nake  from  forty  to  fifty  millions 
ODoally  ont  of  this  bosiness  which  we  com- 
pbceotfy  leave  to  them.  Toa  may  say  that 
the  NorUi  ia  more  maritime ;  this  is  trne,  bat 
Qotoeoessarily,  aa  we  infer  from  the  iacX  that 
ths  aoathem  foreign  commerce  in  the  early 
periods  of  oar  histoiy  was  relatively  much 
Wer  than  now  \  and  in  the  nations  of  the 
ola  world,  the  most  maritime  and  commer- 
tisl  were  alwaya  those  of  the  Soath.  It  is 
osly  lately  that  the  trident  of  the  seas  is 
•wajed  by  northern  hands — a  soflScient  proof 
tfatt,  in  the  natare  of  things,  there  is  no  ne- 
cenibr  for  it.  It  has  been  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial 


A  committee  of  the  Boston  Council,  in  ao- 
coonting  for  the  extraordinary  progress  of 
that  city,  fix  it  in  the  extensive  constraclion 
of  rail-roads,  and  the  establishment  of  semi- 
Qoothly  steamen  to  Europe.  The  business 
of  these  steamers,  it  was  at  first  thought, 
would  be  simply  the  mail  and  passengers. 
Yet  the  freights,  instead  of  payio£  goveni- 
OMot  datiee,  as  they  did  at  first,  of  $29,  have 
rescbed  as  high  as  $217,000  on  a  single  trip. 
Before  the  establishment  of  these  steamers, 
lieat.  Maury  tells  us,  there  was  not  in  a 
whole  year  a  sinsle  vessel  clearing  from  Bos- 
ten  for  Liverpool,  so  completely  had  New- 
Tork  monopolized  the  busmess.  New- York 
led  the  way  ia  the  establishment  of  European 
Packets,  thoagh  it  was  universallhr  argued 
that  they  would  not  succeed.  At  first,  three 
raall  vessels,  of  300  tons  each,  were  put  on. 
They  sailed  on  regular  days,  freight  or  no 
freight.  They  took  at  the  lowest  rates  rather 
^D  go  in  ballast  PuMio  interest  attached 
te  them,  and  tbev  increased  in  numbers — 
y^meX  after  vessel,  and  line  after  line  being 
^ed,  until  these  regalar  vessels  were  up  at 
l*it  for  every  port  in  the  world.  Boston, 
Dearly  undone  oy  the  enterprise  of  New- 
York,  tomed  into  a  new  channel,  and  fostered  - 
a  line  of  foreign  sreomaAtps.  Upon  this  the 
potbamkea  were  not  content  to  look  long  in 
idleness.  They  got  the  government  eommit- 
ted  in  their  aid,  and  then  laanohed  oot  into 
the  bosinesa  of  steamships — performing,  in 
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the  brief  period  df  two  or  tiiree  years,  tha' 
most  wonderful  reaah&  To  EngHmd,  to 
Prance,  to  South  America,  the  Pacific,  the 
Wear  Indies,  the  Gulf— to  aoatfaern  ports, 
everywhere,  these  steam  lines  are  in  active 
and  daily  operation. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  the  North  has  been  built 
up.  You  may  build  rail-roads,  erect  factories, 
hold  conventions,  but  you  cannot  redeem  the 
commercial  apathy  of  the  South  unless  you 
are  content  to  adopt  the  same  expedienta. 
Where  have  we,  tbroaghout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Sooth,  packel-ahips  saiung  for 
Eorope,  on  a  regular  day,  freight  or  no 
freight  T  We  have  none.  The  resnlt  is  that 
business,  which  cannot  wait  for  time  or  tide, 
goes  natorally  where  there  are  soch  ships. 
What  single  steamship  have  we  fjrom  a  aoath- 
em port  tor  Europe  t  Thoa,  our  correspond- 
ence  and  our  passengen,  and  our  valuable 
retom  freights,  most  take  the  circuitous  pas> 
sage  to  the  North.  One  of  oar  southern  cities 
htu  determined  to  remove  this  stigma,  and 
has,  we  believe,  with  state  aid,  actually 
taken  the  stock  for  two  steamers  for  Earope. 
Will  the  South  &vor  this  movement,  or  will 
these  steamers,  after  a  brief  career,  be  boaght 
up  by  the  North,  and  placed  on  the  California 
line  7  They  will  assuredly  be,  if  aoathem 
men  continue  to  find  nothmg  good  in  Naaa* 
reth,  and  go  seeking  after  the  flesh-pots  of  a 
northern  Egypt.  In  New-Orleans,  a  year  aco, 
several  enterprising  gentlemen  discussed  me 
subject  of  a  line  of  foreign  steamers  from  this 
port.  They  got  up  a  circular;  they  proposed 
a  company  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persont, 
subscnbmg  $1,000  each,  and  two  steameraof 
1,500  or  1,600  tons  burthen,  capable  ofearry- 
log  two  hundred  passengers,  and  three  tbea- 
sand  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  The 
British  Consul,  Mr.  Mure,  a  practical  mer< 
chant,  demonstrated  that  these  ships  wooid 
pay  42  per  cent,  per  annum.  Yet,  who  haa 
come  forward  to  take  a  single  dhare  f  And 
has  not  the  whole  projection  already  taken 
its  place  with  the  thousand  others  which 
have  dragged  the  South  down  to  her  present 
level  t 

Gentlemen,  will  these  things  contmaeT 
You  are  aware  that  the  people  of  Virginia 
have  lately  held  a  commercial  convention, 
and  determined,  so  far  as  they  are«oooeroed, 
they  shall  not  continue.  They  even  appointed 
delegates  to  this  convention.  More  lately,  the 
planters  of  the  South  convened  at  Macon,  Ga. 
The  continent  of  Europe  consumes  6M,000 
bales  of  southern  cotton,  the  most  of  which 
is  obtained  through  Liverpool,  thus  exacting 
a  tribute  both  from  the  producer  and  con- 
samer.  **  kxxj  measure,"  says  Col.  Gadsden, 
"  which  would  tend  to  the  distribution,  by 
direct  intercourse  virith  many  markets,  it 
what  they  may  consume  of  cottons,  in  ex* 
changef  or  the  commodities  they  are  prepared 
to  o&K  in  return,  wwtld,  to  sobm  eztent^  re* 
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medj  the  revnbioiif  wbieheonoentntion  at  a 
UDgle  poiot  produce,  and,  m  supply  and  de- 
mand ere  made  to  harmonize,  would  in  time 
lead  to  a  more  healthy  and  regular  trade,  and 
more  steady  and  remunerating  prices." 

Thirteen  years  &go  the  South  was  greatly 
aroused  on  this  subject  of  her  foreign  trade, 
and  several  large  conventions,  embracing 
the  talent  and  enterprise  of  half  a  doxen 
states,  were  held  in  Macon,  in  Augusta,  in 
Charleston ;  but  from  this  spasmodic  effort 
we  declined  again  into  that  lorpor  which 
has  been  exhausting  our  life-blood.  Some 
of  the  most  gifted  and  practical  sons  of  the 
South  reported  in  its  committees,  and  de- 
monstrated as  perfectly  as  could  be  done, 
the  evil  and  the  remedy.* 

Never  were  more  able  and  convincing  pa- 
pers put  to  the  world^but  we  have  not  heard 
them.  I  trust  that  this  convention  will  re- 
publish them  amonf  its  documents. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  true  picture 
of  our  past  history,  and  our  present  posi- 
tion. The  agriculturists,  the  merchants, 
the  manufacturers,  the  internal  improve- 
ment advocates,  are  represented  here.  We 
are  here  with  credentials  from  executive 
offices,  from  municipalities,  and  public  meet- 
ings, and  represent  ten  or  eleven  states.  It 
is  difficult  to  ffet  such  a  convention  together. 
The  work  before  us  is  great  and  pressing, 
and  shall  we  be  content  to  adjourn  before  it 
is  performed ! 

Gentlemen,  a  great  reform,  like  that  which 
is  necessary  in  our  position,  is  not  to  be 
achieved  in  a  daj.  It  requires  organization, 
agitation,  the  dissemination  of  information, 
tne  irequent  meeting  of  practical  men,  me- 
morials and  addresses.  The  day  of  delibera- 
tion is  at  last  followed  by  the  day  of  action. 
It  is  thus  that  conventions  have  their  great 
value.  They  bring  about  an  association  of 
effort,  arouse  dormant  energies,  stimulate 
emulation.  They  are  a  blessed  invention  of 
our  popular  institutions,  and  are  not  less  in 
importance  than  the  meeting  of  our  consti- 
tuted authorities. 

It  is  the  misfortune  with  us,  that  when 
we  have  been  aroused  in  the  past,  it  has 
been  by  paroxysms,  and  never  followed  by 
sustained  efforts.  We  have  come  together 
in  convention,  but  when  the  convention  ad- 
iourned,  there  was  the  end  of  it.  Nobody 
had  power  to  act  in  the  recess.  The  thing 
soon  passed  out  of  mind.  Thus  was  it  with 
the  Commercial  Convention  of  Augusta,  of 
Macon,  and  Charleston — the  rail-road  meet- 
ings of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  ;  and  thus 
wul  it  be  with  those  the  other  day  of  Rich- 
mond and  Macon  ;  and  thus  will  it  be  with 
ours,  unless  we  take  some  measures  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  what  are  these  measures  1 

*  Fer  proceedings  of  thess  Ooavantfons,  see  De 
BoWs  Review,  vol  iU.  Iv.  v.  vi. 


Let !»  pre$er9e  mnd  fftrpetuaU  this  orgaM' 
ization.  ijei  the  members  now  present,  who 
have  been  selected  as  judiciously  as  any  that 
ever  met  in  the  country,  resolve  that  thej 
will  continue  these  meetings,  and  carry  on 
these  discussions,  until  ail  the  great  fniite 
we  desire  are  reaped.  It  may  take  years-p-^ 
be  it  so — but  let  us  not  adjourn  absolutely 
now.  Let  this  convention  resolve  itself  into 
an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  southern  and 
western  states.  Let  us  provide  for  ite 
future  annual  meetings,  say  at  Nashville^  at 
Jackson,  at  St.  Louis,  at  Mobile,  at  Charlee- 
ton,  etc  Let  the  next  meeting  be  at  Naab- 
ville,  in  January,  1868.  Let  us  appoint 
committees  now,  in  each  of  the  states,  to  re- 
port at  that  meeting  upon  all  the  great  qnes- 
tions.  Let  the  Nashville  committee  be 
charged  with  the  duties  of  getting  np 
the  next  convention,  and  sending  out  tlie 
address.  Thus  this  convention  wUI  become 
in  time  the  great  centre  of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of4hTs  region.  It  will  collect  throngh 
its  committees  and  correspondence  exten- 
sive information,  which  will  be  distributed 
gratuitously  at  the  annual  meetings.  No  one 
can  estimate  the  good  that  will  be  effected. 
It  will  be  the  focus  to  which  leading  prac- 
tical minds  will  be  drawn.  It  will  be  in 
session  always  by  its  committees  It  vrill  be 
felt  each  moment,  and  throughout  all  onr 
limits.  No  more  powerful  agency  could  be 
devised.  The  men  of  science  have  found  it 
so,  with  their  society  meeting,  by  turns,  in 
all  of  the  ^reat  cities  of  the  Union.  So  with 
the  physicians,  whose  convention  adjourns 
over  annually,  from  one  part  of  the  Union 
to  another.  Why  should  not  a  like  plan  be 
adopted  by  the  practical  and  industrial  in- 
terests which  involve  everything  of  our  fu- 
ture hopes  and  prospects ! 

Gentlemen,  resolutions  will  be  offered  in 
the  convention,  corresponding  with  these 
views.  1  trust  that  they  will  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  members  here  assembled  will 
pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  continue 
(o  meet  at  the  stated  annual  points  ;  that 
they  will  prepare  for  these  meetings  by  the 
collection  of  information,  and  if  placed  upon 
committees,  thatihey  will  cordially  and  ear- 
nestly perform  the  duties  entrusted  them  ; 
that  they  will  operate  upon  their  communi- 
ties in  keeping  up  fresh  appointments  of 
delegates,  direct  £rom  the  people,  from  year 
to  vear.  The  matter  involves  a  little  pains 
and  a  little  expense,  but  who  would  decline 
as  much  in  promoting  such  great  results ; 
and  what  citizen  can  be  true  to  his  conntiy 
who  would  hesitate  to  serve  her  thus  1  The 
beneficent  effects  vrill  accrue  to  us,  and  to 
those  who  may  succeed  us  on  the  atage,  in 
all  the  future.  For  this  consummation  let 
us  devoutly  pray. 
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80UTH«-yALim  or  Litb  nr  Tmi-^The 
pfotaetion  afforded  by  marine  and  fire 
uforance  companies  is  now  ao  well  ea- 
Ublithcd  thai  bo  prudent  man  can  be  foond 
to  ruk  a  ahip  at  sea,  or  a  hooae  in  town, 
withoQt  a  policy.  We  have  in  the  United 
Statet  not  only  become  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  of  probabilitiea,  on  which  such 
eonpaniea  are  organized,  but  our  experience 
hai  been  sufficiently  long  and  large  to 
aublish  fully  their  safety  and  utility.  Lift 
vumtMty  on  the  contrary,  with  us  is  still 
ia  ita  infucy,  and  its  importance  not  yet 
follj  nslixed.  Marine  and  fire  insurance 
liave  done  much  towaids  giving  a  firm  and 
ateidy  march  to  commerce  and  all  those 
tunuctiens  which  bring  prosperity  to  indi- 
Tidaals  and  nations,  and  life  insurance  is 
but  another  strong  link  in  the  great  chain. 
There  is  no  certainty  in  human  eirents. 
The  calculationa  of  the  merchant  *—  the 
harvest  of  the  planter— the  fate  of  a  ship  at 
•aa— the  very  existence  of  the  world  for 
laother  day,  are  all  but  probabilities,  and  we 
iboQid  not  forffet  that  nothing  is  more 
VDoertain  than  human  existence.  **  In  life 
wa  are  in  the  midst  of  death,"  and  a  day  or 
aa  hoar  may  paradyse  the  hand  which  feeds 
Um  helpless. 

fai  a  country  like  ours,  where  with  un- 
tnmmeled  energies  and  eager  graso,  we  are 
pitaaing  along  the  road  which  leads  to  for- 
tue  and  greatness,  we  unfortunately  some- 
tiaet  travel  too  &st,  and  great  commercial 
caovolsions  are  inevitable  consequences, 
whidi  bring  ruin  on  individuals  the  most 
pradent  and  cautious.  Bankruptcy  comes, 
sod  often  under  circumstances  which  leave 
1^  hope  for  the  future.  Take  a  person  00 
■itvated,  or  one  who  is  living  on  a  small 
ineome,  with  the  uncertainty  of  life  hanging 
over  him,  and  how  much  more  cheerfully 
weald  he  toil  on,  could  he  say,  come  what 
niaj,  my  life  is  insured,  and  my  wife 
ud  children  are  sure  of  something  to  nave 
than  from  want. 

The  proportion  of  those  in  any  com- 
Boaity  who  have  capiUl  to  invest,  or  who 
us  able  to  buy  an  annuity,  is  very  small,  but 
the  proportion  ia  large  of  those  who  could 
lay  aside  a  few  hundred  dollars  annually  for 
hfe  insorance.  The  small  savings  of  an 
ineoBM  might  thus  be  laid  out  in  a  good 
Btttoal  insuranoe  company,  where  it  would 
Mt  only  be  safely,  bat  profiubiy  invested. 

But  while  we  are  thus  setting  forth  the 
*^v*BUges  of  life  insurance,  and  placing  it 
on  the  aame  platform  with  marine  and  fire 
UNuranee,  we  must  not  omit  to  warn  against 
ita  dangers  and  deceptions.  The  great  mass 
of  thoae  in  Uie  United  States  who  insure 
^heir  lives,  (and  thus  become  co-partners  in 
^^  concern,)  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
^*<»inMs  they  have  embarked  in ;  they  know 
>^<>^lung  of  the  history  and  prinoiplea  of  life 


inMuranee,  the  prohabiUOotf  of  life,  tiie 
chances  of  profit  or  loss,  responsibility  often 
inevrred,  Ac.  They  are  attracted  and 
glided  solely  by  the  one-sided  representa- 
tions of  interested  parties. 

A  now  mutual  insurance  company  springs 
into  existenoe^  ^t  op  probably  by  a  few 
men  witheut  capital  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  good  speculation.  Pamphlets  are  printed 
ami  circulated,  newspaper  puffs  are  put  forth 
in  every  direction,  showing  the  immenae  and 
increasing  profits  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years,  all  of  which  is  very  plausible 
and  imposing.  The  statements  may  be 
false,  or  the  statements  may  be  true,  and 
the  impostors  may  be  as  badly  deceived  as 
the  public,  for  they  are  themselves  too 
ignorant  to  know  the  dangers  of  the  machine 
they  have  put  in  motion.  A  company  may 
yrork  admirably  for  a  few  years,  and  event- 
ually wind  up  disastroushr.  Seyeral  hun- 
dred, or  several  thousand  badly  selected 
lives  may  go  on  smoothly  for  several  years  ; 
but  many  of  these  being  insured  for  life,  if 
they  do  not  (and  they  cannot  if  badly 
soUcted)  reach  the  averse  duraium  of  life, 
on  which  life  insurance  is  based,  a  heavy 
loss  must  follow. 

Life  insurance  in  Europe,  like  marine  and 
fire  insurauce,  is  based  on  long  experience 
and  ample  statistics.  Tables  of  mortality 
there,  have  been  kept  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  the  laws  are  fixed.  In  our  coun- 
try vital  statistics  are  very  imperfect,  and 
our  climate,  habits,  diseases,  du:.,  are  so 
different,  that  the  same  rules  are  wholly 
inapplicable.  Statistics  must  be  accumula- 
ted through  some  threescore  and  ten  years 
before  the  laws  of  mortality  here  can  be 
fairly  made  out,  and  our  way  clearly  seen. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  life  insurance  com- 
panies now,  like  banks  a  few  years  ago,  are 
becoming  afilairs  of  speculation,  aim  that 
some  of  them  will  terminate  not  less 
unfortunately.  There  is  an  over  anxiety 
for  patronage,  and  a  carelessness  in  selecting 
risks,  which  is  often  apparent,  and  which 
should  cause  the  prudent  to  pause  and 
reflect. 

The  mat  success  of  the  EquitdbU,  an4 
some  others  of  the  long-established  English 
companies,  is  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  mutual  life  insurance ;  but  the 
story  is  but  half  told.  Mr.  Morgan,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority,  has 
shown  that  this  great  prosperity  is  attribu- 
table to  circumstances  which  cannot  occur 
again.  The  premiums  charged  some  years 
ago  by  the  Equitable,  were  nearly  double 
what  they  now  are ;  and  besides  this,  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  company*s 
existence,  half  the  insurances  were  aban- 
doned by  the  insurers,  in  many  caaes  aft^ 
tltey  had  paid  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.     Yet  we  see  trumpeted  forth  the 
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saooess  of  tke  EfuUaUd,  ib  ordw  to  tMift 
the  ansuspecting. 

But  let  it  be  eteedily  berne  in  mind,  that 
not  the  chance  of  laise  profite,  but  aeeurUif 
of  the  investment,  is  the  nret  and  paraiMo«nt 
coneideration.  When  an  indivkkial,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  pays  to  an  inaumice  eom^ 
pany  the  small  savinfs  of  hie  haxd  and 
anxious  toil,  the  question  to  be  asked  is  not, 
is  there  a  hope  that  I  am  to  reap  compound 
interest  1  but,  are  my  wife  and  children  or 
my  creditors  sure  of  the  amoviat  I  have 
bargained  for. 

We  have  no  space  here  for  following  out 
this  point  as  well  as  many  others,  and  our 
only  hcpe  is,  that  we  may  do  somelAung 
towards  stimulating  investigation,  and  in* 
ducing  persons  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  companies  before  trusting 
them  too  far.  In  order  to  fftve  more  weight 
to  what  I  have  said,  I  will  here  introduce  a 
q«otattoo  or  two  iirom  McCullook's  Com- 
mereial  Dictionary,  an  authority  which  will 
net  be  called  in  question.  If  what  he  says 
of  English  companies  be  true,  with  how 
much  more  force  will  it  apply  to  those 
of  our  country  1 

"  Security,  in  life  insoraoce,  is  the  paramount 
consideration.  It  la,  we  believe,  a^nttted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  preinlunui  were  at  one  tine  too  high ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  tendency  at  present  be  not 
to  sink  them  too  low.  A  great  relaxation  has  taken 
place  even  in  the  most  respeetable  ofHces,  as  to  the 
selection  of  lives.  And  the  advsRisemoBts  daily  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers,  and  the  practices  known 
to  be  resorted  to  in  different  quarters  to  procure  bu- 
siiMss,  ought  to  make  every  prudent  individual  con- 
sider well  what  he  is  about  before  he  decides  upon 
the  oaqe  with  which  he  is  to  insure.  Attracave 
statements,  unless  they  emanate  fVom  individuala  of 
unquestionable  character  and  science,  ought  not  to 
go  fi>r  much.  Life  Insuranoe  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
ceptive businesses ;  and  offices  soay  fbr  a  lone  tiSM 
have  all  the  appearance  of  prosperity,  which  are, 
notwithstanding,  establlsfaed  on  a  very  insecure 
Ibvndatioit.  If  a  nan  insure  a  house  or  asfatp  with  a 
soeietv  or  an  individual  of  whoee  cndit  ho  gets 
doubtful,  he  will  fbrthwith  insure  some  where  else. 
But  life  insurance  is  quite  a  dilTerent  affair.  The 
banaitt  is  one  that  is  not  to  be  finally  concluded  (br 
perhaps  flftv  yean,  and  any  iaabiUty  on  the  part  of 
an  establishment  in  extensive  busineas  to  make, 
good  its  engagements,  would  be  productive  of  a  de- 
grsa  or  misery  not  easy  to  bs  Imagined." 

Life  insurance  companies  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  joint  stock,  who  pay 
fixed  sums  upon  the  death  of  the  individuals 
insuring  with  them«  the  profits  going  ex- 
clusively to  the  proprietors.  Second,  mu« 
tual  insurance  companies,  in  which  there  is 
no  proprietory  body  distinct  from  the 
insured,  who  share  among  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  profits  of  the  concern.  Third, 
mixed  companies,  combining  the  two 
former  plans  in  various  degrees. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  com*- 
ments  on  the  comparative  merits  of  these, 
but  will  content  ourselves  with  another 
extract  from  McCuUoch,  which  contains 
lK>me  excellent  hints : 


<<Tha  adivantafo  te  «  fsrson  iahwing  m  ady 
one  oflloe  as  compared  with  another,  must  plainly 
depend  on  a  comparison  between  the  premiums  de- 
manded, the  condftiotts  of  tHe  policy,  and  above  all, 
the  aseirily  vhleh  it  boMs  oat.  .  Itsiay  appear  on  a 
suparfldal  view,  as  if  the  Mutual  Insoraoee  Com* 
panics  would  be,  in  all  respecU,  the  most  eligible  to 
deal  wlih,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  proprietors  to 
draw  annay  any  share  of  «be  profits  ttom  the  insur- 
ed. It  is  doabtAiU  however,  whether  this  advaatafo 
be  not  more  than  balanced  by  disadvantas^a  inci- 
dent to  such  establishments.  Every  one  being  a 
partner  in  the  eoncem,  has  not  only  his  own  life  in- 
sumdt  but  is  part  Insurer  of  the  Uvea  of  all  the  ether 
members ;  and  may  be,  in  this  canacity,  should  the  af- 
fkirs  of  the  society  get  into  disorder,  incur  some 
very  serious  responsiblHties.  The  management,  too, 
of  aaoh  soolftieai,  is  very  apt  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
a  junto,  and  to  be  conducted  without  the  greater 
number  of  those  interested  knowing  anything  of  the 
matter.  There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  In  «oit- 
satatteff  such  societies,  In  distinguMiing  cleaity  be- 
tween the  rights  of  old  and  nsw  meiDbera ;  for  eop- 
posing  a  society  to  be  prosperous,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  those  who  have  beTonged  to  !t  while  it  has  ae- 
cuimilated  a  large  f\nd,  should  object  to  new  en- 
traats  narticipatiog  in  this  advaotaco.  But  the  a^ 
(hirs  of  a  society  conducted  in  this  way,  or  making 
distinctions  in  the  rights  of  its  members  during  a 
long  series  of  yeara,  eonld  hardly  fail  of  becoming 
at  last  exfeediQ^y  oomtlicated ;  nor  ia  it.  iadeed, 
at  all  improbable  that  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
parties  in  some  of  the  societies  of  this  sort  now  in 
existence,  may  ultimately  have  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  by  an  Act  of  the  LegMatare.'' 

All  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States  are  north  of  the  Potomac,  aa 
are  nearly  all  the  writers  on  vital  statistics^ 
and  we  are  well  satisfied  that  a  want  of  local 
information  and  personal  observation  have 
led  them  into  many  grave  exrors  respecting 
our  condition  at  the  South.  From  a  half  to 
one  per  cent,  more  is  demanded  on  southern 
than  on  northern  risks,  and  we  propose  now 
to  inquire  if  there  be  sufiicient  reason,  under 
all  circumstances,  for  this  distinction  1 

As  our  subject  opens  a  wide  field,  which 
cannot  be  explored  in  the  limits  of  a  periodi- 
cal, we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
inquiry  into  the  health  and  longevity  of  oar 
soiUhim  seaports,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New- 
Orleans,  etc. 

We  have  already  said  that  vital  statistica 
in  the  United  States  are  yet  ia  their  infancy, 
and  we  think  a  capital  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  basing  the  operations  of  insurance 
companies  in  this  country,  particularly  the 
southwest,  upon  the  experience  of  those  of 
Europe.  In  Belgium,  France,  and  England, 
for  example,  and  we  may  add  New-England, 
population  is  dense,  the  means  of  anb- 
sistenoo  and  comforts  of  life  difficult  of 
attainment,  marriages  comparatively  few, 
and  the  population  must  necessarily  present 
a  very  difierent  picture  from  that  ef  our 
southwestern  states.  There,  comparatively 
few  children  are  bom,  and  the  average  age  of 
the  living  population  must  be  higher  than 
here.  In  Eturope,  the  old  niaids  ^nd  bachelors 
serve  to  swell  tlie  average  age  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  in  the  souUiwest,  by  marrying 
and  propagating,  they  would  reduce  it. 
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SttfqpoM  tlM  whok  pefmlttion  of  C^nnee- 
tinit  AM  Tennewec  were  etrock  deed  al  the 
jaae  BUMBenft,  Uie  average  affe  of  all  ^e 
dead  in  Connecticut  might  be  forty,  and  that 
of  Tennessee  but  twenty.  But  this  would 
not  prove  that  the  longevity  of  the  one  is 
greater  than  the  other,  yet  the  fact  is  so  con- 
strued and  gravelr  set  forth  by  statistical 
writers  at  the  north. 

Whether  a  population  be  a  voung  or  an 
old  one,  it  should  be  remembered  that  disease 
and  death  are  every  where  doing  their  work, 
and  that  the  heaviest  mortality  ever^  where 
is  below  the  age  of  five  years.  So  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  average  duration  of  life,  taken 
alone,  proves  nothing, — the  lowest  average 
may  be  in  the  healthiest  country. 

Uur  northern  friends,  though  fully  satis- 
fied of  the  greater  mortality  in  all  ages  be- 
low threescore  and  ten  throughout  the 
southwest,  both  town  and  countiy,  than  in 
New-England,  yet  are  obliged  to  admit 
the  greater  firequency  here  of  instances  of 
extreme  longevity.  This  fact  has  much 
puzzled  writers  on  vital  statistics,  but  we 


thkik  a  satlslbctory  explanatioii  may  be 
given.  Mtf  it  not  be  aeoounted  for  by  the 
well-known  &ot  that  in  veiy  oM  people,  in 
whom  the  m  viHt  beoomes  much  eYhansted, 
there  remains  Htde  powwr  to  resist  extreme 
cold.  The  diflereime  between  town  and 
countiy  in  the  south  is  imA  great,  but  at  the 
Berth  the  eeutsnarians  douUe  these  of  the 
country,  beeaose  thcr  inhabkanta  of  eities  are 
not*  so  nmeh  exposed  to  extreme  cold  as 
those  of  the  oountry;  they  are  protected 
from  the  winds  by  toe  multitude  of  houses, 
and  their  dweMtngs  are  better  buHt  ftr  ex- 
chiding  eokl. 

We  will  here  introduee  a  table  fVom  Que- 
telet^i  **  Reoberohee  sur  la  Keproduotion  etla 
Mortality  de  rhemroe  aux  dilT^reus  aces,  et 
sur  la  population  de  la  Belgique,"  whkh  he 
gives  '*  hi  order  that  we  may  ascertain  at 
what  ages  extreme  heat  or  extreme  eold  is 
most  to  be  feared.  We  add  also  a  taUe  from 
Mr.  8hattuek*s  ''Report  on  the  Oensus  of 
Boston,"  in  which  c^enee  is  given  of  the 
influence  of  cold  over  old  people. 


DM4hi4«iiaftti«        Dwtkifailalr 
Mbatbi  <J  tir  100  DmAm 

Jaay  July         In  Jauauj 


Deatltf  fa  Boatoo  OT«r  90 


StmBom 260 915 0,80 Jsnaary l,OOp«reeiil 

FIntnoBth  alter  Mrth 3,M1 1,719 0,53 Febrnur UO       " 

4to  6year8 878 000 0,39 March 1,08       " 


8  to  12 

ntoio 
letoso 

so  to  95 
95  to  30 
40  to  45 
08  to  05 
70  to  61 


616. 

400 

609.. 

Ml  . 

703. 

818. 

068. 

668. 


447. 
490. 
545.. 
796. 
794. 
613. 
595. 
339. 


OOandnpwards 959 09 0,30 December., 


.0,73 April 1,09 

...1,05 May ,80 

...1,09......  June ,69 

...0,98 July ,77 

...0,99 August ,07 

...0,76 Seflemher........  ,75 

.0,54 October ,04 

.0,51 November 1,04 

1,05 


This  table  certainly  affords  strong  evidence 
of  the  unfavorable  influence  of  cold  on  old 
age.  The  climate  of  our  northern  cities  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  extreme  cold,  but  ex- 
treme heat ;  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
in  many  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States  is  double  vrhat  it  is  along  the 
Gulf,  where  we  are  not  only  exempt  from 
extreme  cold  but  extreme  heat.  As  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  the  climate  of  our 
noithem  eities  presses  hard  upon  the  a^, 
as  we  know  it  does  upon  infancy  and  child- 
hood. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  the  great 
proportion  of  centenarians  seen  in  Charles- 
ton and  New-Orleans,  which  we  think  will 
be  clearly  established  before  we  close.  Be- 
sides being  removed  from  the  fatal  influence 
of  extreme  cold,  the  old  inhabitants  who  are 
thoroughly  accHmated  are  exempt  from  the 
9ummer  mtease*  of  the  cUmafe,  and  have  few 
cf  winter  to  contend  with.  Life  ceases  be- 
cause the  machine  is  exhausted  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time. 

It  has  been  contended  by  most  writers  on 
vital  statistics,  that  a  Urge  proportion  of 


centenarians,  so  far  fr^m  proving  high 
longevity  of  a  population,  is  evidence 
of  the  reverse :  tmy  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  greatest  proportion  in  the  most  sickly 
places. 

This  may  be  strictly  true,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  proposition  as  demon- 
strated, particularly  when  laid  down  as 
broadly  as  it  usually  is.  In  temperate  ma- 
larious districts,  where  the  general  mortality 
is  very  great,  it  is  possible  some  might  not 
be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  this  atmo- 
spherie  poison,  and  amongst  the  few  surviv-^ 
ors,  a  few  centenarians  would  form  a  large 
relatire  proportion ;  but  all  this  does  not 
prove  that  every  countiy  is  a  sickly  one, 
where  many  live  to  a  hundred  years.  We 
are  satisfied  that  there  are  many  portions  of 
the  south  which  would  show  as  low  morta- 
lity for  all  ages  below  ninety,  and  less  above 
that  age,  than  any  portion  of  the  north.  If  the 
population  could  be  confined  to  those  locali- 
ties for  one  hundred  years.  Charleston  and 
New-Orieans  are  often  (Sited  as  instonces  of 
stdLly  blaces  abounding  in  centenarians,  but 
we  shell  fivi!  good  reasons  further  on  for  the 
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<^imoii,  that  these  cities,  td  their  natiye  or 
acclimated  inhahitaats,  are,  peihape,  the 
healthiest  in  the  United  States. 

But  leaving  ont  of  the  question  cities, 
which  we  sl^  show  have  climates  and 
diseases  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  wholly 
different  from  the  country  which  surrounds 
them,  the  climate  of  the  gulf  coast,  induding 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
is  very  imperfectly  understood  by  persons  at 
a  distance.  Although  mudi  has  been  writ- 
ten concerning  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween tC|porraphy  of  southern  countries  and 
miasmatic  fevers,  all  the  laws  and  fine-spun 
theories  of  book-makers  are  put  to  flight  by 
the  &ots  every  day  witnessed  in  this  region. 
Heat,  moisture,  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
are  said  to  be  the  elements  iHiich  produce 
the  diseases  of  the  south,  and  yet  the  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  the  health  of  the  banks 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
is  too  strong  to  be  doubted, — ^not  only  the 
ziver  itself  but  the  numerous  bayous  which 
meander  through  Louisiana.  Here  is  a  per- 
fectly flat  alluvial  country  covering  several 
hundred  miles,  interspersed  with  mtermin- 
able  lakes,  laffunes  and  junffles,  and  still  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Cartwnght,  one  of  the 
most  acute  observers  of  the  da^,  that  this 
country  is  exempt  from  miasmatic  disorders, 
and  is  extremely  healthy.  His  assertion  has 
been  confirmed  to  me  by  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses, and  we  know  from  our  ovm  observa- 
tion, that  the  population  nresent  a  robust 
and  healthy  appearance.  Why  this  is  so«  it 
is  impossible  to  say  ;  a  country  of  this  cha- 
racter on  the  Atlantic  coast,  would  be  almost 
uninhabitable  by  white  population.  The 
planters  around  Charleston  desert  many 
places  of  more  favorable  aspect,  in  summer, 
and  retreat  to  the  city  for  health.  The  coast 
of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida,  pre- 
sents in  many  respects  a  diflerent  topo- 
graphy, and  yet  is  considered  a  healUiy 
country.  In  point  of  temperature  this  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  climates  in  the  United 
States,  and  tks  coast  is  dotted  along  the 
whole  gulf  with  delightful  watering  places 
and  summer  residences,  to  which  the  popu- 
lation resort  for  health  and  pleasure ;  and 
yet  when  you  build  a  town,  even  on  a  sandy 
desert,  as  at  Pensacola,  yellow  fever  springs 
up  and  attacks  strangers,  while  the  natives 
are  exempt.  Whether  it  be  an  endemial 
position  of  bilious  fever  or  not,  yellow  fe- 
▼er  comes  with  concentrated  population, 
usurps  the  field  and  reignawith  undivided 
away. 

Though  many  other  parts  of  the  south  and 
west  present  much  interest^  the  main  object 
of  our  present  investigation  is  the  climate  of 
our  southern  seaports,  and  on  the  single 
point  of  acelmation  turns  the  value  of  all  our 
conclusions.  On  this  point  our  northern 
writers  are  little  informed,  and  although  we 


ean  here  but  glance  at  it,  we  can  easil  j,  if 
need  be,  bring  fbrward  abundant  evidence  to 
satisfy  any  candid  man  of  the  truth  of  tlM 
positions  we  take. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  yellow 
and  bilious  fevers  are  distinct  diseases,  difier- 
ing  in  their  causes  and  nature.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  an  attack  of  intermittent  or  bilious 
fever  aflfords  protection  against  yellow  ferer, 
or  that  yellow  fever  will  protect  against  the 
former.  No  one  denies  that  an  m^vidnai 
may  be  attacked  an  indefinite  number  of 
times  by  intermittents  or  remittents,  or  that 
one  attack  even  predisposes  to  others,  and 
yet  it  is  afrreed  on  all  hands  that  one  attadc 
of  yellow  fever  aflbrds  almost  perfect  immu- 
nity against  a  second,  provided  the  aubiect 
confines  himself  to  the  yellow  fever  region, 
viz ,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  from 
Charleston  southward.  In  truth,  we  may 
safely  challenge  a  denial  of  the  fact,  that  one 
atUtck  of  yelUne  fevern  or  a  long  residence  in  « 
y^low  fever  cily,  affords  a  btiUr  prolectum 
againet  this  disease^  than  does  wudnaiiom 
against  smaU-vox.  The  citizens  of  Charfea- 
ton,  Savannan,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New- 
Orleans,  West  India  towns,  etc.,  may  ex- 
change one  city  for  another  with  perfisefc 
impunity. 

On  the  subject  of  acclimation  we  are  fiiDy 
borne  out  by  Professors  Harrison,  of  New- 
Orieans,  and  Dickson,  of  Charieston, — two 
of  the  best  authorities  we  have.  The  &cta 
are  so  welt  known  as  to  need  no  argument 
amongst  medical  observers. 

Yellow  fever  is  generated  in  crowded 
populations,  perhaps  exclusively;  while 
bilious  fever,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  indiffen- 
ous  product  of  southern  soils.  In  &ct,  there 
would  seem  to  be  something  antagonistic  in 
the  causes  of  these  diseases.  ueneraHyy 
along  the  southern  seaboard,  when  the  forest 
is  first  leveled,  and  a  town  commenced,  in- 
termittents and  remittents  spring  up,  and  in 
some  places  of  a  malignant  and  fatal  type. 
As  the  population  increases  the  town 
spreads,  and  draining  and  paving  are  intso- 
duced,  yellow  fever,  the  mighty  monarch  of 
the  South,  who  scorns  the  rude  field  and  fo- 
rest, plants  his  sceptre  in  the  centre,  and 
drives  all  other  fevers  to  the  outskirts.  As 
the  town  grows,  the  domain  of  yellow  fever 
spreads,  aiid  the  others  recede.  There  is  a 
middle  ground  where  the  two  meet  and 
struggle  for  supremacy^  Here  we  see  all 
imag^able  grades,  from  the  simple  in- 
termittent up  to  the  most  malignant  yellow 
fever ;  but  whenever  they  come  in  contact, 
intermittents  and  remittents  are  compelled 
to  wear  the  livery  of  the  master  spirit.  Here 
we  see  the  groundwork  of  the  erroneous 
conclusions  of  those  authors  who  contend 
for  the  identity  of  intermittent,  remittent* 
and  yellow  fiBvers. 
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Though  occasional  caies  of  severe  bilioQs 
ifrer  may  occur  in  eouthem  seaporta,  moat 
ofwhich  are  contracted  oat  of  town,  epidemics 
of bilioua  or  conmtive  ievera  are  whoUy  un> 
known.  The  highest  number  of  deaths  in 
Charleston,  daring  any  one  year  for  the  last 
«igfateen,  from  all  fevers  except  yellow  fever, 
it  eighty-one,  and  the  aggreeate  for  this 
whole  period  is  but  six  huiK&eo  and  fifty-six, 
—a  result  which  will  much  astonish  those 
writers  who  are  not  familiar  with  southern 
statistics.  These  facts  illustrate  very  clearly 
the  peculiarity  of  city  cltmaiea  and  diseases. 
If  the  population  of  Charleston,  for  example, 
which  has  raried  little  from  thirty  thousand 
lor  the  last  eighteen  years,  had  been  livinff 
m  the  countiy  around  the  city,  or  scattered 
through  the  bilious  fever  region  of  the  south, 
no  one  can  estimate  within  one  thousand  ojf 
the  number  of  deaths  which  would  have  oc- 
carred  during  this  long  series  of  eighteen 
yean. 

The  statistics  of  Charleston  show  a  lower 
mortality  amongst  its  aeelimated  population 
than  any  northern  city,  and  the  phyaicians  of 
Mobile  and  NewOrleaos  will  ^ive  the  same 
tettimooy  in  &vor  of  these  cities.  Mobile 
and  New-OrlesDP,  too,  possess  the  great  ad- 
Taataee  over  the  former  city,  of  being  sor  | 
rounded  by  healthy  country.  When  these 
eitiet  eacape  yellow  fever,  which  attacks  the 
inacclimated  alone,  they  enjoy  an  exemption 
from  all  disease  which  ia  almost  incred- 
ible. 

Charleston  is  the  only  southern  city  in 
which  bills  of  mortality  have  been  faithfully 
kept  for  a  sufficient  lengtli  of  time.  We 
ahall  now  proceed  to  give  more  in  detail  tLe 
itatiitica  of  this  city  and  the  deductions  made 
from  them.  Thebilla  of  aiortaliiy  of  Cbarles- 
too  may  be  folly  relied  on,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly valuable  from  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion has  been  little  disturbed  by  immigratiun 
•od  emigration,  and  has  not  fluciuatedmuch 
hi  amount. 

The  population  of  Charleston  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

WhiU  Coloffvd  Total 

I8M..12,9S8 17,361  80,289 

1640. 18,030 10,831 80,961 


108  ine 1,130  des. 


.1,01 


This  table  shows  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  the  period  of  ten  years  decreased 
1,028,  while  the  whhe  population  alone  sain- 
ed 102.  We  have  gooa  reason  to  believe 
from  these  and  other  facts,  that  from  1838  to 
1846,  the  eighteen  years  embraced  by  our 
tables,  the  fluctuation  was  of  very  limited 
extent. 

We  have  before  us  a  <<  Report  of  tht  Inter' 
ments  in  the  city  of  Charleston^  toitk  the  name 
and  number  of  each  disease  from  1828  to  1846. 
(eighlsen  years^)  the  prevailing  diseasea  in  each 


moti'i,  etc.,  thermomeirical  range,  etc.,  from 
1834  to  1846.  {t%Hlt>e  years,)  By  John  L. 
Dawson,  M  D.,  City  Register.'' 

Below  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  thi* 
report,  which  we  have  made  out  with  much 
care  from  the  crude  mass  of  malerial.  This 
abstract  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  data 
from  which  our  oonolusbns  are  drawn,  and 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  legi 
timacy. 

The  report  and  abstract  embrace  all  the 
deaths  and  causes  of  death  in  the  city  of 
Charleston  for  the  eighteen  year»->it  is  im- 
porunt  to  bear  in  miM,  that  we  have,  in  the 
abstract,  for  the  convenience  of  comparing 
diflerent  epochs,  divided  the  whole  term  into 
three  periods  of  six  years  each.  We  have 
also,  for  the  purpof  e  of  facilitating  compari- 
son with  other  places,  arranged  our  table  on 
the  plan  of  the  distinguished  statistician,  Mr. 
Farr,  of  London— the  same  plan  has  also  been  - 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sbattock  in  his  report  on  the 
census  of  Boston,  for  1845,  a  volume  replete 
with  instruction. 

The  causes  of  death  as  laid  down  in  oar 
table  are  divided  into :— First,  Zimotio  dis- 
Second,  Sporadic  diaeaaea.    Third, 


Old  age  and  external  ceases,  such  as  violence, 
poisoning,  drownbg,  Sto, 

We  shall  here,  as  on  other  occesioiis,  ex- 
tract freely  from  our  article  in  the  Charleston 
Medical  Journal,  as  it  contaios  statistics  which 
are  new  to  the  readers  of  the  Commercial 
Review,  and  necessary  to  the  Illustration  of 
our  subject. 

Zimotie  is  a  term  used  by  Mr.  Farr  to  de- 
signate all  epidemic,  endemic  and  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  the  property  of  Zimotio  dis- 
eases to  prevail  more  at  one  season  than  at 
another,  or  more  4n  one  locality  than  another, 
and  to  become  epidemic,  endemic,  or  conta- 
gious, under  certain  circumstances.  This 
class,  as  it  will  be  seen,  includes  all  fevers 
arising  from  morbid  poisons,  as  intermittents, 
remittents,  yellow  and  typhus  fevers;  alto, 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  influeoza,  &c., 
and  tne  greater  or  leas  number  of  deaths 
from  this  class  has  been  assumed  as  the  best 
test  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

Sporadic  diseases  embrace  all  those  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  above  class,  as  our  table 
will  ahow. 

Old  age  and  external  causes  cannot  be  call- 
ed diseases,  and  should,  therefore,  particular- 
ly the  latter,  be  separated  from  the  other 
classes  in  estimating  the  influence  of  eUmate 
on  health. 

The  following  table,  as  we  have  stated,  ex- 
tends over  eighteen  years,  which  are  -divided 
into  three  periods  of  six  years  each.  The 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  for  each  period 
is  given  from  all  causes,  the  number  from 
each  specified  cause,  aiid  the  per  ^enta^e 
which  each  one4>ears  to  the  whole. 
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TABUS  I. 

ABSraACT  OF  TKl  OAUtSt  Or<  BlATH  IR  OHABLBtTOH,  IXOM  18S8  TO  1015 


Nomlwr  of  im^  in 
thapMiodt 


Ib  Mch  himditd  Ukcn 


CAvns  OP  Dbatb. 


to  . 
18S3.. 

AUcaiwoa 4,J43. 

Specified  CaiiMS 3,968. 

1.  Zimocic  DIseMee 093. 

Sporadic  Disbams. 

5.  Of  Uncertain  of  General  Seat 506. 

8.  Orthe  Nenrous  Sysiera 503 . 

4.  or  the  Orgama  of  Resplntlon 910. 

6.  Organs  of  Ctrcnlatioa 16 

6.  Organs  of  Digestion 417. 

7.  Urinary  Organs 6 . , 

8.  Organs  of  Generation 35. 

9.  Organs  of  Locooootion HI . . 

10.  Integonientary  System 7. 

11..01dAge 311. 

19.  Deaths  from  External  Canoes 194. 

4MtktiD 

CLAisFiBST.  I8S8        1634        1840 

to  to  to 

1833        1839        1845 

Cholera ,85....  0,37....  0,11 

Cholera  Tnfiintnm ,12....  1,28....  2,02 

€tiolera AsiaUc ,00....  7,70....    ,00 

Croup 1,08....    ,76....  1^ 

Diarrhoa 2,69....  1,29....    ,71 

Dysentery 2,62....  1,29....    ,71 

Bowel  Complaint 9,09.  ..    ,45....    ,14 

XrjrsipelM 10....    ,08....    ,05 

Fever 1,06....  2,16.-..  1,23 

"    Inflammatory ,10 ,15 —    ,05 

"    Intermittent ,07....    ,09....    ,68 

**    Remittent 2,34....  2,83....  1,42 

"    Comtry 1,96....    ,68....    ,31 

«*    Yellow 1,46.. ..11,06....    ,74 

"    Congesdve ,00....     ,07....     ,34 

"    Typhos 1,93....  1,55....  9,65 

Hooping  Cough 2,66....  1,87....  1,74 

Influenza ,27 ,35 ,28 

Measles ,65....    ,84....    ,88 

Scarlatina  and  Sore  Throat...  1,96....  9,50....  3,02 

SmaUPox 1,58  ...    ,00....  1,51 

SyphUis 02....    ,00 05 

TTimsh 0,57.,..     ,25.;..     ,51 

ParoilUa ,00....    ,01....    ,00 

J^mgw ,45....    ,00....    ,00 

CLAsa  Sbcomd. 

Abscess ,85....  ,35....  ,37 

Atrophy ,02....  ,01...  ,39 

Cancer ,65...  ,29...  ,85 

DeblUty 3,99...  9,45....  1.90 

Dropsy 7,18....  6,45...  6,03 

Gout ,10...  ,01...  ,02 

H«morr1iagB ,19...  ,97...  ,28 

inflammation ,19....  ,09....  ,00 

MortiflcaUon ,25....  ,07....  ,08 

ScroflUa ,30....  ,89....  ,84 

Tumor ,10....  ,05....  ,00 

Marasmus ; ,27....  ,29....  ,77 

Spine  Dieeases ,09 01....  ,08 

Class  Thibd. 

Apop»«xy 9,46....  9,18....  8,92 

Cephalitis , ,78  ...  1,12....  1,08 

S»ni«Won» 4,76....  8,03....  3,93 

Delirium  Tremens ,12....  ,53...      ,08 

CoupdeSoIeU 07 oi  .        ,02 

SP5«Iwy  ••; i;r7....  ,53....     ,87 

ydiooephalus ,42....  ,57....    ,48 

^nity ,42 35....     51 

2»*»y«« 1,43...  1,18...  1,54| 

Tetanus. ..„ 17....  ,85....    ,83 


1834.. 
.  to  . 
.  1889.. 
.5,229. 
.5,080. 
.1,900.. 

.  548.. 

.  005.. 

.  878., 

.  97., 

.  519.. 

.  9. 

.  51 

.  14.. 
9. 

.  999., 

.  198. 


.  1840. 
.  to  . 
.  1845. 
.3,583. 
.3,503. 
.    765. 


.    to    . 
1838. 


.1834.. 
.  to  . 
.  1839. 


.23,99. 


.87,40. 


1840 

to 
1845 


.21,8! 


006.... 
813.... 

83.... 

999.... 

5,... 

48.... 

14.... 

7.... 

996.... 

161.... 


.19,75 

.14,94 

.22,98 

.  0,40 

.10,50 

.  0,15 

.  0,88 

.  0,56 

.  0,17 

.  7,83 

.  4,88 


10,78 1«,W 

11,90 17,9» 

17,28 23,90 


0,53. 
10,80. 
0,06. 
1,00. 
0,27. 
0,17. 
5,88. 
3,89 


0,94 
.11.30 

.  1,17 


1828        1834 
Class  Thibd.  1883        1839 

Trimua  NMcentium J,31 1,63., 

Cramp ,20....    ,00.. 

Nerrous  Afllbctions ,12 ,09. 

Brain-Diseases  of ,87....    ,83.. 

Class  Foobth. 

Asthma 70....    ,47. 

Consumption 16,75 11,12. . 

hydrolhorax 1,76 1,78. 

Laryngitis ,05....    ,00.. 

BronchiUs ,07....    ,17. 

Pleurisy ,83....    ,45., 

Pneumonia ,12  ...    ,09. 

InflaBWiation  of  Langs ,30. ...    ,57. , 

Hemorrhage  of  Longs. ,09....    ,05.. 

Lungs— Diseases  of ,95 ,19., 

Catarrhal  Fever  and  CatarT!i..2,04. . . .  9,48. , 

Clabs  Fifth. 

Aneurism ,08  ...    ,07.. 

Heart— Diseases  of ,37....    ,45. 

Class  Sixth. 

Colic  ,80....  ,55. 

Dyspepsia ,07....  ,05.. 

Enteritis ) 

GastriUs I  1,51....  1,94.. 

Inflammation  of  bowels 7 

Hernia  ,10....  ,05.. 

ImussnscepUons ,09 ,09., 

Peritonitis ,09  ...  ,10.. 

Teething 4,03...  4,97.. 

Worms  and  Worm  Fever 9,04 1,49.. 

LiTer<-Diseases  of ,05 ,01. 

Jaundice ,30....  ,21., 

Organs— Diseases  of ,05....  ,07.. 

Class  Sbvxrth. 

Diabetes ,00  ...  ,00.. 

Cystitis ,00. . ..  ,01 . . 

Gravel ,12  ...  ,01.. 

Nephritis ,02....  ,60.. 

Class  Eighth. 

ChUdbirth 

Puerperal  Fever ,05 ,09.. 

Organs— Diseases  of. ,10 ,10.. 

Class  Ninth. 

Rheumatism ,59 ,91  . 

Jolau-^DimtmMJit ,00....    ,05.. 
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1840 

to 

1845 

.4^ 

.     ,00 
,00 

.  ,« 


.16,01 
.  1,90 
.     ,05 

:  iS 
.  ,«• 

:  :S 

.  2,9» 


,0ft 


2,58 

,» 
,06 

5.1* 
I,» 
,06 

•2 

,28. 


,00' 

,05 
,05 
,0» 


,05 


.Oft 


^oxFfBr—yiJjm  ov  urt  m  noL 


89 


ClamTshth. 


TIker 

sun— Diseases  of .    ... 

Class  ELSvnrrH. 
OWA«e 7,8 


1828        18S4 
to  to 

1833        1839 

.  ,00....    ,01.. 

.  ,07....    ,05.. 

.  ,10....    ,09.. 


1840 
to 
1845 

.  ,00 
.  ,05 
.     ,14 


I....  6,88.... 
Kmbwol  dMtka. 


8,45 


SMODd 

Pwiod 


ThW 
Pwiod 


Flnt 

Class  Period 

Bimis  and  Scalds 8 3 5 

Cssnaiaes 40 55 48 

Drinkioff  Cold  Water 0 0 0 

IntemperaiMe 98 80 46 

Drowned 90 36 43 

Exseuted... ...0 1  8 

Frartnres J8 5 1 

CoU—Eflfectsof 18 7 1 

HTdrophoUa 9 0 1 

MoMerMl 0 0 1 

Poisoned S ,.1 « 

SiflTocatod 0 4 S 

Suicide 8 6 10 

Class  Thibtsbivth. 
Causes  not  qteciHed J75 . 


149. 


.90 


The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  strnck,  on  the 
first  glance  at  this  table,  by  the  great  dispa- 
rity exhibited  in  the  gross  mortality  of  the 
three  periods ;  and  the  tact  is  equally  promi- 
nent that  this  disparity  is  attribatable  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  ofZimotie  diseases.  The 
mortality  for  each  of  the  periods  was  as  fol- 
lows: 4143—5229—3583.  From  the  Ztwto/ic 
dsM  the  deaths  were  in  each  period,  952 — 
1,900 — ^765,  or  for  each  100  a  per  centage  of 
83,99—37,40—21,83.  Here  is  strong  evi- 
dance  of  the  infloence  of  endemics  and  epi- 
demics over  mortality ;  and  the  eeneral  fact 
has  been  taken  as  sofficient  proof  of  the  io- 
.sslnbrity  of  Charleston  and  other  cities  simi- 
larly situated  as  to  climate.  The  average 
mortality  for  a  series  of  years,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Dunglison  in  his  work  on 
**  Human  Health,**  at  one  in  thirty-six,  which 
places  that  city  below,  and  very  far  below, 


most  of  the  northern  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  important  question  now  comes  np, 
viz. :  who  are  they  that  die  from  these  Zim- 
otie  diieasos  7  Are  they  acclimated  citizens 
of  Charleston,  or  are  they  not  T  And  we  beg 
the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  re- 
marks  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  aeelinuUion.  The  deaths  in  the  second 
period  of  our  table  exceeded  those  of  the 
third  by  1,135,  or  148  per  cent.  By  turning 
to  class  Ist  in  Table  I.,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  deaths  from  yellol^  fever  in  three  periods 
were  58 — 562—26,  a  very  striking  contrast 
certainly.  Look  at  the  heads  Fever,  Biliona 
Fever,  &c.,  and  we  find  a  greater  mortality 
from  these  causes  also  in  the  second,  than  in 
either  of  the  other  periods ;  many  of  which 
deaths,  no  doubt,  were  erroneously  excluded 
from  the  head  Yellow  Fever. 

The  Table  II.,  which  we  give  below,  be- 
sides some  other  interesting  facts,  reveals  the 
following  one,  which  will  go  far  towards  ao- 
swerins  the  question  who  are  they  that  die 
from  tne  enaemic  diseases  of  the  climate  T 
viz. :  the  deaths  for  the  "  not  na/ivet"  were 
in  bach  of  the  three  periods,  764— 1,4 18— 
659,  showing  that  the  mortality  amongst  this 
class  of  population  rises  and  falls  as  these 
causes  act  with  (peater  or  less  force.  If  the 
table  be  taken  m  detail,^  year  by  year,  this 
law  is  seen  to  be  invariable.  In  the  great 
epidemic  of  1838,  for  example,  there  were 
482  deaths  amongst  the  non-Tiaiivest  and  so 
on  with  the  other  years.  A  portion  of  the 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  are  amongsl  native 
children  of  the  city,  who,  as  we  have  stateil, 
though  far  less  liable  to  this  disease  than  for- 

Ters,  are  not  considered  as  fully  acclimat- 
It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  393 
of  the  deaths,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  second 
period,  were  from  Asiatic  cholera,  which 
should  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  in 
estimating  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
acclimated. 


TABLE  IL 


MOBTJLLITT  FOB  lAOR  TEAtt,  AWD  THX  BATIO  OF  THE  WHITSS,  BLA.0X8,  HATTVES, 
MON-HATIVBt,  SEXES,  ETC 


r-         "^        '-v     /  --^ — — -k        Tbtel 

MidM  F«niaM      Uaim     TnoBim       WUUc 

1888 284.. ..142 253. ...246 426.. 

18» 217. ..132 213.... 250 349.. 

1824* 434.... 198 222... .805 682.. 

1825 828.. ..125 953. ...234 353  . 

1886 903.... 108 217.. ..236 311.. 

l«7t 258.. ..194 216.... 205 382.. 

1828t 239.... 126 822... 813 858.. 

1889 183. ...124 805...  850 307.. 

18304 800.. ..180. .....199... .935 839.. 

18$l 164.... 114 218.... 237 278.. 

1832 149,... 108 161.... 149 250.. 

1833 145....  91 136 ...170 836.. 

18MI 198.... 116 158  ...826 808.. 

Wa5T 189..  .118 176. ...187. .....301.. 


Todd 
BUdu 

..499.. 
..463.. 
..487.. 
..487.. 
..453.. 
..421.. 
..435.. 
..455.. 
..434.. 
.  455.. 
.  310.. 
..306.. 
..384.. 
..363.. 


*  836  doatlis  (Vosa  vellow  fever,    t  63  deaths  fVom  yenoti 
deaths  firom  yellow  rover.    II  49  deatlis  ttom  yeHow  ftver. 


Total 

,.  925. 
..  812. 
.1059. 
..  840. 
..  764. 
..  803. 
.  793. 
,.  769. 
.  763. 
.  733. 
.  560. 
.  548. 
..  698. 
,.  664. 

ftvsr. 

%  90 


DaaUnof 


Xol  DMtteof 

NatiT*     NattTO  Wbitoa 

'.'.'.m.'.y.ea^'.'.'.'.     —    .'"* 

...388.... 677...         —      ... 
...165..., 676....        —      ... 


.168. ..  .025. .  ..1  in  36,14. ..  .1  In  39,91 


.108. 
.143. 


660. 

680. 
150.... 583.... 
.  96  ...464.... 
.105.. .437.... 
.166. 
.181. 


.488. 


42,88. 

39,45.... 

46,69... 

51,91... 

65,00... 

43,14.... 

43,12.... 


38,15 
40^ 
37,93 
55,35 
55,75 
44,16 
46,44 


i  96  deaths  from  yellow  ftver.    *  3!i 
4oaflis  ftoto  yellow  km. 
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TABLE  U.^Contmiud. 

Ta«id      Tctal 

Tot.1     NatiT*     Nftthr* 

ISM* I9fl....l«8 44S....410 819.. .. 853. ...im.... 181. ...991.. 

18S7 172  ...lot 180.. ..178 874.... S58....  630  ...144. ...486  ., 

1838t 551.... 158 977.... 893 709.... 500.... 1909.... 489.... 727.., 

1839* 307.... 197 195.... 99^ 434.... 499....  1856.... 964.... 599... 

1840* 184....  73 177. ...171 957.... 848....  605.... 179.... 496.., 

1841 190....  80 187. ...173 900.... 360....  560....  94. ...456... 

1849 171....  88 165.. ..170 959.... 335....  594. ...113... .481.., 

1843U 131....  83 987. ...94^ 914.... 483....  697...  89. ...608.. 

1844T 109....  79 173.... 199 188.... 365....  553.... 108.... 445.. 

1845 119... .197 153. ...171 946.... 394....  570....  76.. ..494.. 

*  399  dwlha  tkom  Anatic  ekoUra.    t  354  dealks  ft-om  yellow  fe-ver.    t  134  deatli*  ftom  yellow  feTv. 
d  93  deaths  from  yellow  fever.    D  8  deaths  flrom  yellow  feyer.    Y  1  death  tnm  yellow  ferer. 


Many  of  the  caases  of  death,  which  by  the 
too  arbitrary  arraDgement  of  Mr.  Farr,  are 
thrown  into  class  second,  are  but  tequeUt  of 
fevers,  and  in  effect  should  reallj  belong  to 
the  first  or  zimotic  class.  Debility,  dropsy, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  old  age, 
forexample,  causM,  as  our  table  proves,  much 
the  heaviest  mortality  in  those  years  in  which 
fevers  were  most  prevalent,  and  coQse<|uently 

?ressed  with  greeUut  force  on  the  untbCcltnuUei. 
'he  mortality  amongst  the  whites  for  the  last 
six  years  average  1  in  58,  and  during  these 
years  there  wore  few  fevers,  and  conse- 
quently few  of  the  sequela  just  mentioned. 

It  is  well  known  that  typhus,  as  well  as 
other  epidemic  diseases  oi  the  North,  are 
either  wholly  unknown,  or  press  but  lightly 
on  the  South.  What  are  termed  malarial  fe- 
vers  are  looked  upon  as  the  great  outlets  of 
life  here. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  deaths  from  all  the  fevers  in 
Charleston,  (excluding  yellow  fever,)  for 
eighteen  years,  was  but  856  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate from  yellow  fever  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  646 ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  acclimated  population  of  Mobile  and 
New-Orleans  are  just  as  much  favored. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  by 
proper  police  regulations,  yellow  fever  might 
be  almost  entirely  banished  from  our  cities. 
In  Charleston,  there  have  been  but  two  epi- 
demics of  this  disease  in  the  twenty-two 
years,  and  these  have  been  attributed  to  the 
great  fire  of  1838,  which  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  city,  and  left  the  cellars,  which 
became  filled  with  water  and  rubbish,  ex- 
posed to  the  summer's  snn.  In  that  year, 
354  died  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  in  the 
next,  1839, 134  died.  In  these  vears,  it  should 
be  remembered,  a  larse  number  of  unaccli- 
mated  mechanics  flocked  in  to  re-build  the 
town. 

In  Mobile,  from  1829  to  1837,  a  period  of 
eight  years,  during  which  time  the  streets 
were  beautifully  shelled  and  drained,  there 
was  no  yellow  iever.  Since  that  time,  shelling 
has  been  neglected,  and  the  disease  has  oc- 
curred five  times,  and  twice  as  very  exten- 
sive epidemics.  • 

No  doubt  much  might  be  done  towards 
improving  the  health  of  New«Orleaiis.     A 


ver^  sensible  and  instructive  paper  oo  the 
subject,  fixHn  the  pen  of  Dr.  John  Harriaon, 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  tinmbera  of  the 
New-Orleans  Medical  Journal." 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  well  dijgettad  statia- 
tk»  of  many  of  our  northern  cities.  Tboae 
of  Philadelphia  some  years  back,  have  been 
made  out  by  Dr.  Q.  Emerson,  so  well  known 
ibr  his  accuracy  and  ability  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  On  a  comparison  of  the  tablea  of 
Dr.  Emerson  with  those  of  Charleston,  it 
wouki  appear  that  there  are  more  deatha  in 
Philadelpnia  from  all  fevers,  including  typhaa 
and  malarial,  than  from  all  fevers  in  Gharlea- 
ton,  including  yellow  fever.  From  1820  to 
1830,  in  Philadelphia,  the  deaths  from  fevers 
were  13  and  5-10  per  cent,  on  all  the  deaths. 
In  Charleston,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  in- 
cluding two  epidemics,  the  average  mortality 
from  tevera  was  11  and  4-10;  leaving  ont 
yellow  fever,  which  attacks  almost  exclu- 
sively strangers,  the  mortality  firom  other  fe- 
vers will  not  be  found  to  exceed  aeven  per 
cent. 

We  must  now  bring  to  a  close  these  too 
brief  renoarks  on  the  zimotic  class.  Patting 
fevers  aside,  Charleston,  as  regards  cholera, 
dysentery,  dianhcea,  liver  complaints,  &e., 
as  the  table  shows,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  northern  towns ;  ana  when,  in  ad- 
ditkin  to  these  facti^  we  reflect  on  the  com- 
parative immunity  which  southern  towns 
enjoy,  from  other  soourges  of  the  simotio 
class,  viz ,  small-pox.  measles  in  several 
forms,  scarlatina,  hoopiog-coagb,  and  typkna, 
(from  all  of  which  I  have  not  seen  twenty 
deaths  in  my  practice  daring  the  eleven 
years  I  have  been  iu  Mobile,)  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  climate  of  southern  seaports 
is  not  so  very  bad  after  all  that  has  been  said 
against  them. 

The  diseases  of  the  organs  of  reepiration 
form  a  very  interesting  point  of  comparison 
between  the  North  and  Sooth.  Though 
phthisis  here  is  much  more  common  than 
even  our  medical  ^ilemen  are  willing  to 
admit,  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  as  many 
persons  die  South  as  NorUi  of  diseases  of  the 


*  The  reader  wlU  also  refhr  with  adranta^  to  the 
article  on  Disease  and  Health  in  Southern  Cities,  hy 
Dr.  Hort,  hn  the  Commeroial  Revlow  Ihr  Mareh, 
1847.*-Es* 
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ehaic,  fnclodiog  acnte  and  cbroDic.  We  have 
BOfpace  here  for  Ibllowiog  out  tbia  point, 
and  mast  refer  the  raader  Rh*  cor  facta  to  the 
(^larleaton  Medical  Jonrnal.  • 

We  giro  below  another  table,  which  will 
aflbrd  data  for  eompariaon  with  other  cHiea 
M  loaie  importuit  porata.    It  embraoea  the 


laat  SIX  jears,  the  only  years  for  which  we 
have  all  tbeae  details.  It  inclodes  blacks  and 
whites,  aiid  it  14  to  be  regretted  that  the  two 
caates  caoDcit  be  separate  at  all  ages,  aa  we 
coo  Id  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  better  of  the 
effect  of  climate  on  each  race. 


TABLE  m. 

or  MOfSTALITT  FOE  CILIBLSSTOIV  PSOM  1840  TO  184A,  SIX  TXAB8,  SH0W1NO  THS  HOBTALITT  OF  THS  MF- 
FSSKNT  MOUTHS,  AMD  TRX  AOSS  AT  DSATH. 
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February... 
March 
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December .. 


Under  1  year.     lto5        ft  to  10      10  to  90     SO  to  SO 


..85 

...» 

..J7 

..M 

-.07 

...74 

..» 

..85 

..57 

..40 

..58 

..44 


.88.. 

.28  . 

.18.. 

.34.. 

.40.... 

.46.... 

.58.... 

.70.... 

.44.... 

.40.... 

.84.... 

.88.... 


0. 

16. 

18. 

18. 
....17. 
....17. 
....16. 
....81. 
....11. 
....  4. 
....  8. 
....11. 


.11 

.19 

14 

.88 

.83 

.94 

.94 

.99 

.94 

-14 

.90 

.18 


...98. 
...90. 

...98. 
...98. 
...88. 
...83. 
...46. 
...80. 
...69. 
...89. 
...99. 
...87. 


80  to  40 
....98.... 

....80.... 
....89.... 
...-87.... 
...99.... 
..-.89.... 
....89.... 
....48.... 
....40.... 
....36.... 
....90.... 
....49.... 


40  to  50 

....98.  . 
....81... 
....97... 
....40... 
....80... 
...95... 
....97... 
....80... 
....85  .. 

....arr... 

...97... 
....85... 


50  to  60 
....18 
...17 
....99 
....80 
....18 
...99 
....19 
....91 
....89 
...19 
....16 
....91 


Total 659 483 150. 

ATerage 100,88 80,50 95,00. . 

Per  centage 1M<^ 18,53 4,90. . 


..  939. 
.  89,88. 
.6,69. 


..  490 805.. 

.70,00 65,88. 

.11,76 11,07. 
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Wy 
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70 
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96 
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99 
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80 
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...17.. 

...16.. 

99.. 
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80  to 
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15.. 
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9.. 
8.. 
10... 
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....93 16 8... 

17 18 19... 

....18 91 7... 

7 18 16... 


00  to 
100 
..  6... 
...  9... 
..  8..., 
...  4... 
..  8... 
..  8... 
..  9... 
..  T... 
..  4... 
..  6... 
..  9... 
..  4... 


100  to         110  to 

110            190 
...  8 0.. 

...  0 0.. 

...  8 0.. 

...  1 1.. 

...  0 
...  0 


0.... 
0.... 

l'.'.'.'. 
0.... 
8.... 


Total.       Aiwrage. 

.  986 89,88 

.  983 8838 

.  958 49,16 

.  818 58,00 

1 an 51,88 

0 896 54,83 

0 849 58,16 

1 873 69,16 

0 857 60,66 

0 971 45,16 

0 950 41,66 

0 909 48,66 
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Peroentage. 


231.. 
.88,50.. 
..6,44. 


...185.. 
.  80,88. 
..5,18.. 


.119.. 
.18,66. 
..8,18.. 


...46.. 
.7,66. 
.1,98.. 


...19 8. 

.9,00 ,50 

•.,88 .08 


.8560. 


.504,88 


We  are  ibrced  for  want  of  apace  to  paaa 
this  table  withont  oommeDt,  and  to  omit  a 
comparison  of  North  and  South  by  the  vari- 
COS  methoda  which  have  been  resorted  to  bj 
•tatistical  writers  in  order  to  determine  the 
loogeFity  of  placea.  Judged  by  every  teat, 
the  eompariaon  ia  fiiTorable  to  Charleaton. 

We  will  remark,  in  passing,  tlie  low  degree 
of  uoriality  amongst  children  in  Charleaton 
compared  with  northern  citiea.  In  Charles- 
ton,  the  mortality  under  five  yeara  is  31  per 
cent,  while  in  Boston  it  is  46,  and  in  other 
Boithero  and  European  citiea  the  per  oentage 
ii  itill  greater. 

^  The  average  mortality  for  the  laat  six  years 
in  Charleaton  for  all  ages  is  1  in  51,  inclading 
all  classes.  Blacks  ^one,  1  in  44 ;  whites 
akme,  1  in  58,  a  verr  remarkable  resnit,  cer- 
tunly.  This  mortality  is  perhaps  not  an  an- 
&ir  test,  as  the  population  daring  the  last  six 
years  has  been  tindisturbed  by  emigration 
tnd  acdimattd  !n  a  greater  proportion  than 
•t  any  fonner  period. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  apolo- 
pit  of  soatbefB  oHinatea  generally ;  on  the 


oontrarr,  no  one  regarda  the  biliona  fever  re* 
ffiona  of  the  Sooth  with  more  horror  than  we 
do.  Though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  golf 
coast  genereUjr  and  many  portions  of  the  At- 
lantic atates  will  compare  favorably  with  o«r 
north-eastern  statea,  we  wiah  it  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  now  illuatFating  the  oli« 
mate  of  seaporta  alone. 

When,  then,  we  lake  into  consideration  tbo 
&ct  that  yellow  fever  attacka  only  the  imae- 
climated,  and  that  bHions  fevers  do  not  afiect 
to  any  extent  the  aonthem  seaporU;  that 
theae  citiea  are  comparatively  exempt  from 
many  other  ximotic  oiseaaea,  as  well  as  those 
arising  from  cold;  that  tablea  of  mortality 
include  all  classesr  mkI  that  it  ia  only  the 
better  olassea  who  apply  for  life  insurance, 
we  have  strong  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  mortality  m  Charleaton  fer  the  iMt  aix 
years  OMy  be  asaomed  aa  a  aafe  meaaare  for 
estimating  the  probabilities  of  life  in  that 
city,  as  well  as  in  those  of  tlie  gulf. 

We  will  here  bring  to  a  close  our  impar- 
fect  sketch,  and  moat  refer  the  reader  who 
ia  ooriotia  in  loch  matters,  to  more  extended 
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life  ttatittiof,  which  we  have  ^ven  in  the 
Southern  Joarnal  of  Medioine,  pabllshed  in 
OharltfrttoQ. 

The  Boathern  cities  cannot  expect,  nor  do 
they  deserve  justice  on  the  subject  of  Life 
Insurance,  until  their  vital  statistics  are  pro- 
perly kept  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  should  be  looked  to. 

SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONVEN- 
TIONS. — We  were  taming  over  a  package  of 
old  and  valuable  documents  that  bad  been 
■tored  away  in  our  library,  a  few  days  since, 
when  it  chanced  that  several  pamphlets  em- 
bracing the  proceedings  of  southern  and 
western  merchants  on  the  subject  of  this 
trade  and  commeree,  came  to  light.  We 
turned  over  their  pages  with  great  interest, 
and  marvelled  that  a  movement  begun  in  such 
a  spirit  and  prosecuted  for  a  time  with  so 
much  vigor,  could  at  last  have  been  suffered 
to  die  away  and  pass  as  it  were  from  memo- 
ry. Where  are  the  men  that  instituted  the 
conventions  of  Augusta,  of  Charleston,  and 
of  Macon  1  Where  are  those  delegates  from 
the  Carolinas.  and  Greorffia,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  Florida  and  Mississippi,  whose 
enterpnse  appeared  to  have  no  bounds  1 
It  is  scarcely  ten  years  since  then.  Has 
anything  been  achieved  that  was  desired,  or 
has  despair  seized  upon  them  to  deaden  and 
destroy  their  energies  ?  We  would  recall 
those  scenes  and  times.  We  would  bring  up- 
on the  stage  again  the  actors  and  the  events. 
Perchance  the  day  will  come— a  better  and 
a  brighter  one  for  the  South,  for  which  they 
sigbed. 

The  last  of  these  eonventiens  was,  we 
believe,  held  in  1889.  There  were  present 
from  South  Carolina,  170  delegates,  from 
North  Carolina,  3  ;  from  Georgia,  33  ;  from 
Alabama,  5 ;  from  Tennessee,  5 ;  from  Flor- 
ida, 8  ;  Mississippi  and  Lomsiana  were  not 
represented. 

Among  the  rMoltttions  adopted  were  the 
following  : — 

'<Ae«o2v«tf,  1.  That  the  oommereial  eapital  and 
credit  or  the  southern  and  south-western  states 
should  be  80  extended  and  enlarged,  as  to  enable  our 
msrslMUits  to  sarry  oa  Hie  IrasiBsas  of  dirsot  import 
tattoos  OQ  aa  extaasive  soato,  and  on  the  asost  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

**  Retolvedj  9.  That  (br  this  purpose,  it  is  highly 
Important  that  a  porttofa  of  the  eapital  now  absorbed 
ta  other  fursaits,  should  be  dlreetod  to  eommarce, 
Ibr  which  the  sirongsst  induesments  aie  now  offbr^ 
ed  by  the  passac e  of  lawa  in  several  of  the  atatea, 
authorldng  the  formation  of  limited  eo-partnershlpa, 
and  from  the  raasonable  asanranes  that  such  liiv«at- 
BMOta  wiU  he  aa  prefluble  to  individaala  as  thsy 
must  be  benefieial  to  the  community. 

"  Retolvfd^  3.  That  our  banks  should  extend  all 
Che  aid  in  their  power  to  this  trade,  and  aflbrd  the 
r  IheilMes  Ibr  carryiag  It  oa  saoeessftiUy, 
'       "  laxtandlng  the  oradUof 

t,  to  the  utmost  extmit 
r  these  institutions  and 

i  pablte  wetfhre. 

"AatfftoMt,  4.  That  the  proper aflbrls  should  itfso 
be  made  to  bring  ia  torelga  cii»ital  and  oredlt,  i^  tid 


oTthe  vasowces  of  owa  ceuntry*  aad  that  fbc  tkts 
purpose  suitable  agents  should  be  sent  abroad  to  ia- 
dnee  foreign  eapitali^s  and  merchants  to  establish 


ageacifsa  and  tank.  co-fMitnarahips  In  our  ettiSa, 
with  the  aasnrance  of  their  raceiving  a  oonUal  wal- 
come  and  sealoos  support. 

**  Retolvedy  5.  That  simnar  elfbrts  should  be  mads 
10  bring  abouta  eo-oper«tlon  between  our  merchaau 
aad  capitalista,  aad  these  oCBaiope,  Aur  the  parwes 
of  immediately  establishing  lines  of  packet  ahipa 
and  steamera,  whereby  regular  communicationa.  at 
stated  perioda,  mav  be  aecured— and  that  all  other 

>per  measurea  should  be  adopted  toeflbct,  aa  a 


dily  as  possible,  this  all-important  object. 

"  Revived,  6.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conven- 
tion, it  is  esaential  to  the  aaeeesa  of  any  scheme  af 
direct  importation,  that  a  demand  should  be  oreated 
in  our  own  ports  tbr  all  the  goods  so  intported, 
which  can  only  be  eflbcted  by  opening  iVee  oomma- 
nications  with  the  interior  by  an  extensive  system 
of  raU-roada,  canals,  and  turnpikes,  by  which  the 
merehants  of  the  interior  may  be  enabled  to  lay  ia 
their  sappliea  on  better  terms  than  they  could  pro- 
cure them  (Vom  any  other  quarter. 

**  Resolved,  7.  That  among  the  measures  auxiliaiy 
to  the  important  objecta  we  nave  in  view,  this  Con- 
vention cannot  but  regard  as  of  deep  interest  aad 
importance,  the  adoption  of  the  proper  means  tot  In- 
troducing CommebcialEdocation  among  the  yonth 
of  our  country—the  trainina  them  up  to  habita  of 
business  and  thereby  eaubUahins  a  body  of  mer- 
chants, whose  every  interest  and  feeling  ahall  be 
identifled  with  the  country  which  has  reared  and 
anatained  them. 

"  Reaoivedt  8."  Thia  resolutton  applied  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  "  SmUhem  Review^"  of  the  palmy 
daya  of  southern  literature,  the  objecta  of  which 
were  the  defbnce  of  our  institutions  and  the  dtvetef- 
mmt  of  ike  reaovarcet  of  the  slaveholding  states. 

A  committee  of  twenty-one,  of  which  the 
venerable  and  distinguished  Chancellor 
Harper  was  chairman,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  were  members,  prepared 
the  report : 

Cosimt^/ee^ William  Harper,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  G.  A.  Trenholm,  J.  K.  Douglass,  F. 
H.  Elmore ;  C.  G.  Memminger,  A.  Bland- 
tng,  from  South  Carolina,  mlUam  Dearing, 
A.  D.  Miller,  D.  C.  Campbell,  A.  H.  Stevens, 
J.  Phinizy,  J.  Cowles,  from  Georgia.  John 
H.  Crosier  and  Thomas  C.  Lyon,  from  Ten" 
neetee.  Abner  McGehee,  E.  A.  Holt,  from 
Alabama.  Mitchell  King,  William  Patten, 
from  North  Carolina.  James  Gadsden,  Wm. 
J.  Mills,  from  Florida, 

SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CON- 
VENTION—Report  OF  Robert  Y.  Haywe, 
(1899.) — Near  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  commercial  convention  assembled  In 
Augusta,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  "  A 
Direct  Export  and  Import  Trade  wtth 
Foebigic  Countries.**  It  was  foreseen  by 
the  projectors  of  this  mat  enterprise,  that 
it  would  be  a  work  of  tune,  and  that  its  final 
accomplishment  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
exertion  of  extraordinary  zeal,  energy,  ai^ 
perseverance.  They  were  well  aware  that 
essential  changes  in  the  habits  and  pursuits 
of  a  people-^and  especially  in  the  course  of 
their  trade— could  be  brought  about  only  by 
slow  degrees.  They  knew  that  the  end  pco- 
posed,  no  less  than  the  means  to  be  adopt- 
ed iot  securing  it,  would  come  iofao  conflict 
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with  too  Bfttuy  tteeplj^wot^d  prejudices  and 
cmdtietmg  interestt,  to  permit  them  to  es- 
cape cenaore  and  avoid  miarepresentation. 
Ib  tlio  Tery  be|riniiinff,  th«5r  pomted  oat  these 
aa  among  the  diflkmHiea  to  be  encountered 
and  orercome,  before  they  couM  expect  to 
wap  the  foil  reward  of  their  patriotic  exer- 
tiana.  Nevertheless,  we  have  gone  steadi^ 
ferwnid  in  the  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
and  tinder  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that 
the  *♦  commercial  independence  of  the  South" 
la  too  closely  connected  with  the  welfare, 
po^perity,  and  honor  of  this  quarter  of  the 
Umon,  ever  to  be  abandoned  while  there  re- 
■wined  the  amallest  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
Tfce  evil  complained  of  is,  that  the  southern 
and  aouthweatem  states,  while  producing 
Bear  three-fourths  of  the  domestic  exports  of 
the  Union,  import  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the 
merchandize  received  in  exchange  for  them. 
Tlie  foreign  connneree,  which  derives  its  ex- 
istence from  the  productions  of  our  industry, 
and  which  is  the  unfailing  source  of  so  much 
wealth  to  others,  is  carried  on  by  the  citizens 
o#  other  states,  causing  their  cities  to  flour- 
ish, while  ours  have  been  falling  into  decay. 
The  profits  of  the  agency  by  which  this  trade 
has  been  carried  on./br  iti,  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  ten  milliona  of  dollars  annually.  The 
aannal  lose  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
eonnot  be  less  Uian  three  millions,  while  Mis- 
aiasippv  (whose  exports  even  now  amount  to 
$16,000,000,)  must  lose  a  million  and  a  half 
annually.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent course  of  trade  and  the  usual  measure 
of  mercantile  profits,  would,  we  presume, 
estimate  the  gains  of  the  northern  merchants 
firom  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
carrying  trade  for  the  South,  at  less  thui 
from  10  to  15  percent.,*  which  would  exceed 


*  In  an  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Porter  to  the  Le- 
giiUiure  of  Alabama,  ibe  rouowing  striking  views 
are  presented  of  this  branch  of  the  aobject : 

^  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bales 
sTeotton  which  find  their  way  to  market  tmm  this 
slate,  probably  one  hnndred  thousand  reach  New- 
Orleans  by  the  Tenasssee  and  Misatosippl  rivers, 
and  ttie  badance  pasas*  through  Mobile.  That  por- 
tion of  the  amount  whieh  reaehas  Mobile,  ahd  is  not 
shipped  to  Liverpool  and  Havre  through  New- York, 
is  shipped  directly  lo  tha  fbreign  market  in  vessels 
owaed  in  the  latter  etty,  after  being  purchased  by 
capital  owned  there  likewise;  so  that  ws  may  esti- 
BMie  the  entire  amount  of  our  exports  of  ootton 
(worth  eighteen  millious  ardoHars)  has  to  reach  the 
Earopean  market  through  agenta  who  are  nat  citl- 
asBs  of  the  state,  and  i^kmi  whom  we  need  not  be 
Baeesaarily  dependant.  Thia  probably  costs  us  one 
mffifon  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  it  will 
be  aaked,  can  every  pradneer  aell  Ibr  himaelf  T  We 
aay,  do  ;  but  if  we  employ  agenta,  let  them  be  our 
own  citieenA,  who  will  return  the  proflts  thev  make 
back  into  the  same  community  flrom  which  they  are 
derived,  and  the  burden  win  ceaae  to  be  intolerable. 
Agatn>-ihe  same  ehannela  return  us  our  imports. 
Theaeconslst  of  dry  goods,  cutlery,  and  groceries, 
which  we  indirectly  purchase  to  a  large  amount  f>om 
Bttrope  and  the  West  hidies,  through  New- York,  by 
the  same  agents.  If  our  imports  equal  in  value  our 
exports,  wtiich  is  tha  stated  rule,  and  thoae  who 


the  amount  above  estimated.  The  natural,  in- 
deed inevitable  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
upon  the  jplantation  states,  has  been  to  sub- 
ject their  industry  to  an  indirect  tax,  which 
has  consumed  so  large  a  portion  of  their  an- 
nual profits  as  to  deprive  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  means  of  accumulating  the 
capital  e<}ua11y  essential  to  the  success  of 
commercial  nursuits  as  to  the  general  im- 
provement or  our  country.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  with  the  vast  resources  of  the 
cotton-growing  states,  the  mere  abstraction 
of  a  few  millions  annually,  by  an  unfavora- 
ble course  of  trade,  could  not  very  materially 
diminish  their  wealth,  or  impair  their  pros- 
perity. But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
sum  drawn  annually  from  these  states,  by 
the  combined  operation  o{ ^\\  the  causes  which 
have  concurred  in  diverting  to  the  North  the 
profits  of  southern  labor  and  capital,  are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  in  amount.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
abstracted  by  the  unfavorable  course  of  our 
foreign  trade,  the  actio?i  op  the  federal 
GovERNMiNT  in  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenues,  has  operated  as 
a  burden  to  an  equal  or  even  greater  amount. 
The  system  of  raising,  by  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  nearly  the  whole  amount  necessary 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government,  in- 
cluding the  discharge  of  an  immense  public 
debt,  was,  of  itself,  calculated  to  depress  the 
industry  of  the  cotton-growing  states,  which 
waa  almost  exclusively  employed  in  raising 
the  products  which  were  exchanged  for  the 
very  articles  thus  enormously  taxed.  But 
when  these  duties  were  extended  to  an 
amount  greatly  exceeding  the  wants  of  the 
government,  ranging  from  25  to  upward  of 
100,  and  amounting  on  an  average  to  40  per 


thoa  purchase  for  us,  charge  us  only  ten  per  cent, 
which  18  a  very  moderate  calculation  (as  we  believe 
imports  to  the  Southern  market  may  be  sarely  ar- 
ranged at  twenty  oer  cent.)  we  pay  upon  our  imports 
one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thus 
making  upon  exports  and  imports  three  million  six 
hundred  tnousand  dollars,  which  we  pav  for  the  pri- 
vilege oftalUngthe  Northern  markets  in  our  route 
to  those  offoreign  countries.  This  is  a  calculation  in 
respect  to  our  own  first  markets.  Add  to  the  amount 
the  expenses  and  charges  upon  goods  before  they  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumers,  and  the  sum  total 
will  be  very  greatly  Increaaed. 

**  irthls  amount  must  be  paid,  Why  should  it  not  be 
paid  to  our  own  oitiaans  %  If  we  must  employ  agenU, 
why  should  ws  not  seleet  thoss  who  will  retura  the 
proAts  they  derived  fVom  us,  back  to  us  again  ? 
why  ahouid  not  the  legialature  of  the  state  put  forth 
its  moat  liberal  power  to  attabi  tha  people  this  most 
destrabia  end  t  Why  ahouid  not  the  people  them- 
aelvas,  while  the  reaoureea  of  thia  noble  and  prosper* 


ous  atata  aro  fbll  of  youth  and  energy,  aeiie  upon  an 
frprise  which  thus  promises  sneh  beneAcial  re- 
sults f—resulls  of  BO  ehimertcal,  vague  or  uncertain 


character,  but  uught  us  by  the  lesson  of  foots,  as- 
certained by  the  best  proof— the  proof  of  experience 
itself. 

**  If  ws  take  tha  article  of  cotton  alone,  and  eater 
into  a  calculation  of  thelossoeoasioned  to  the  plant- 
ing Interest  of  tha  Sooth  and  Wast  by  an  indirect 
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cent,  impoied  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
affordinff  protection  and  encouragement  to 
those,  the  productions  of  whose  industry 
(free  from  all  taxation)  came  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  gwods  received  in 
exchange  for  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
when  the  vast  amounts  thus  extracted  wbrb 
ACCOMULATBD  AT  THE  NoRTB,  and  wcro  ex- 
pended on  the  army  and  navy,  the  fortifica- 
tions, public  buildings,  pensions,  and  other 
Tarious  objects  of  national  expenditure — 
the  balance  being  distributed  in  internal 
IMPROVEMENTS — of  wbich  wc  rcceivo  but  a 
small  share,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  or 
surprise,  that  even  with  the  richest  staples 
in  the  world,  the  South  should  exhibit  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  country  making 
hardly  any  progress— > while  the  more  favor- 
ed, though  comparatively  barren  regions  of 
the  North,  were  seen  constantly  advancing 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  1    This  unequal 

ACTION  or  THE  FEDERAL  OOVERNMEMT — SS   it 

was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  subversion  of  southern 
commerce — ^has  constantly  operated  in 
preventing  iU  recovery,  by  stimulating  the 
commercial  industry  of  the  North,  and 
building  up  northern  cities  at  the  expense 
of  those  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  To 
show  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  gross 
amount  received  from  customs  has  been  es- 


trade,  we  will  be  astonished  at  the  result  The 
estinuued  crop  of  cotton  (br  the  year  ending  SOch 
ir,  1^  is  1,801,497  bales.    This  rotten  is 


transported  by  sea  either  to  the  Northern  iwru,  or 
direcUy  to  Borope.    Of  this  nomber,  1,105,155  bales 

R>  to  Ensland ;  381,480  to  France  ;  03,000  to  the 
orth  oT  Europe  ;  and  35,806  to  other  ibrelgn  ports— 
making  a  total  of  1,574,629  sent  abroad.  Deduct 
this  number  of  bales  flrom  the  entire  crop,  and  we 
find  that  236>868  bales  are  used  at  home,  and  return- 
ed to  us  in  dontestic  manufhctures.  It  is  but  reason- 
able to  estimate  the  flreight  paid  upon  the  number  of 
bales  shipped  abroad  at  one  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound.  Il^this  be  calculated  upon  1,574,630  bales, 
supposing  each  bale  to  contain  340  pounds,  which 

Slves  535,373,860  pounds,  it  is  shown  that  the  pro- 
ucing  stales  pay  (br  freight  alone,  $8,030,007  90. 
Other  charges,  such  as  commissions,  shipping,  in- 
surance, may  be  said  to  amount  to  at  least  Ave  per 
oent.  Now  the  amount  of  the  crop  shipped  valued 
at  thirty  dollars  per  bale,  is  147,338,870. 

Five  per  cent,  upon  that  amount  is $3,361,943  Sn 

To  which  add  the  (^ighl,  which  is. .. .  8,030,007  90 


And  you  have  a  total  of $10,393,554  40 

"  This  imsMnse  amount  deducted  from  a  crop  of 
the  value  of  $47,338,879,  is  distributed  among  those 
who  act  as  the  transporting  and  selling  agents  of 
the  producer,  all  oTwhom  live  north  of  the  Potomac 
river.  The  South  thus  stands  in  the  attitude  of  feed- 
ing flrom  her  own  bosom  a  vast  population  of  mer- 
chants, ship-owners,  capitalists  and  others,  who, 
withont  the  clsims  of  her  progeny^  drink  up  the  life- 
blood  of  her  trade. 

«^lt  cannot  be  here  asserted  that  a  deduction 
should  be  sUowed  for  that  portion  of  the  Southern 
crop  which  is  shipped  diracUv  flrom  the  soathem 
ports  to  foreign  countries.  The  tonnage  register 
will  show  that  nine-tenths  of  the  shipping  employed 
belong  to  Northern  oapitaliets. 
**  Now  let  us  brLag  this  calsulatioa  home  to  Ala- 


timated  at  the  enonnoiu  Mun  of  nine  hail* 
dred  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  three-fo«ithf 
of  wbich  were  levied  on  goods  received  in 
exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  Sovth 
and  Southwest,  and  nine-tenths  of  it  ex- 
pended north  of  the  Potomac «  Now,  if  one 
of  the  eflects  of  this  most  unjust  and  une- 
qual system  has  been  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
try of  the  North,  and  thus  to  throw  the  im- 
porting business  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  northern  merchants,  then  it  is 
manifest  that  we  have  been  deprived  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  the  imporUtton  and 
sale  of  an  amount  of  foreign  goods,  which, 
estimated  by  the  value  of  our  productions, 
could  not  liave  fallen  far  short  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars— the  entire  value  of  im- 
portation being  estimated  at  neariy  three 
timesthat  amount — a  sum  so  vast  that  th« 
usual  profits  on  the  importations  would  have 
been  abundantly  sufficient  to  have  changed 
the  entire  face*  of  our  country,  and  given  ua 
a  capital  fully  adequate  to  all  the  porpoeee 
of  the  most  prosperous  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  most  extensive  system  of  intemai 
improvements. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  eubjeet, 
entitled,  we  think,  to  more  weight  than  it 
has  yet  received.  The  prosperity  ofatatee 
depends  in  a  liar  greater  degree  upon  their 
ACcuMULATCD  CAPITAL  than  IS  ffcneraUj  sup- 
posed.   A  people  whose  industry  ia  ex- 

bama.  Her  estimated  crop  of  cotton  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September.  1838,  is  309,807  bales.  This, 
calculated  at  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale,  gives 
133,033,800  pounds. 

One  and  a  half  cents  fineight  is $l,858,8lt 

Commissions,  shipping,  insurance  st  five 
per  cent,  on  amount  of  crop,  is,  vis., 
•13,393,380,  at  940  per  bale,  is  equal  to  619,014 
Add  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for 
baggage,  flictor's  commissions,  trans- 
portation to  MobUe,  which  is l,8583«l 

Total •4.337,396 

Deduct  this  ftt>m  $13,393,389,  the  value  of  our  crop 
at  home,  and  we  have  led  us  $8,054,983. 

**When,  in  addition,  it  is  reooUected  that  this 
amount  is  again  indireeUy  expended  abroad  in  pur- 
chasing our  articles  of  oonsompcion,  we  will  per^ 
ceivethat  the  most  ruinous  eoasequences  follow. 
The  destination  and  disposition  of  our  producta  for 
the  Isst  twenty  years,  have  not  been  made  subjects 
of  consideration  by  onr  oituens,  nor  their  importaacs 
estimated.  We  oontent  ourselves  with  buying  sad 
selling  again,  without  inquiring  Airther  than  to  know 
that  our  crops  increase,  and  that  we  dispose  of  them 
readily.  We  do  not  perceive  the  greet  drain  which 
is  made  flrom  us  by  the  capital  of  others.  Foreica 
capital  purchases  our  produce,  but  it  is  taken  up  in- 
stantly by  foreign  imports.  Foreign  merchsnts  set 
as  our  sgents  in  the  two  transactions,  but  spend  not 
a  dollar  of  the  money  we  pay  among  us  again.  Tlw 
immense  value  of  oar  labor  is  thus  taken  abroad, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  we  live  humblv,  make  no 
expensive  improvements,  spend  little  in  the  luxuries 
of  life,  and  have  few  means  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 
Where,  then,  goes  the  value  of  our  labor,  but  tothoss 
who,  taking  advantage  of  our  folly,  ship  for  us,  buy 
for  US,  sell  to  us,  and  sAer  turning  our  own  capital 
to  their  profitable  acooant,  retam  laden  with  our 
money,  to   eajoy  their  sasUy-eamed  opalanoe  at 
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luMMted  at  the  bue  rapply  of  their  wants, 
can  make  bat  small  adrancea  in  acience  or 
the  arti.  Ail  great  public  improvemenU 
nrnat  be  the  reanlt  of  cmjriud^  accnronlated 
bj  jears  of  snccesafal  industry.  The  roan 
wbo  lives  by  his  labor,  has  neither  leisure 
nsr  incltnatien,  and  if  he  possess  both,  has 
not  the  means  of  improTing  his  own  condi- 
tion, moch  less  of  developing  the  resources 
of  his  country.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
piedoctions  of  any  eenntry,  if  the  consurop- 
tion  be  equal  to  that  production,  it  is  clear 
that  capital  cannot  be  accumulated  to  any 
great  extent.  National  wealth  chiefly  de- 
peads  on  ilu  tzeets  of  annual  production 
over  the  annual  consumption.  This  consti- 
tites,   stall  times,  and  under  all  circum- 

Ittnces,       A      COMPABATIVELY     SMALL      POR- 

nos  or  TBS  whole  annual  pboouction, 
■•ch  the  greater  part  of  which  muat  neeea- 
lartly  be  consumed  in  the  support  of  the 
frodacers.  Now,  according  to  thia  law  of 
•odety,  which  is  founded  in  the  very  nature 
aad  eoBstiiiition  of  man,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  jearly  abatraction,  whether  it  be  by  the 
iction  of  the  fforernment  or  the  operation  of 
IB  an£rrorabto  course  of  trade,  of  eyen  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  annual 
gaini  of  the  people,  may  so  far  affect  their 
prosperity  aa  to  leaTC  them  in  the  condition 
ofacommnnity  making  no  advances  what- 
ever in  wealth  and  prosperity. 

If  the  millions,  therefore,  which  haye  been 
«bitia<*ed  by  the  goyemment  ftrom  the 
Mothem  and  aouth-westcm  states,  and  ex- 
pended elsewhere,  had  been  left  here  to 
•ecomnlate,  and  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
Mw  of  society ;  if  our  citizens  even  now 
derived  all  the  profits  which  our  great  staples 
still  furnish  to  the  merchants  md  manufac- 
tprers  of  the  North,  we  would  not  hear  con- 
tnmed  complaints  of  that  want  of  capital, 
which  we  are  told  opposes  so  great  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  success  of  our  schemes.  The  ad- 
dition of  even  one  million  and  a  half  a  year 
(to  rate  it  no  higher)  to  the  commercial  capi- 
Ul  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  would 
at  this  time  have  placed  these  states  in  a 
condition  of  the  highest  prosperity.  One  of 
the  meet  unfortunate  consequences  of  the 
nbversion  of  southern  commerce  has  been 
«e  depriving  us  of  that  divxbsity  in  thb 
|[^^»  OP  THE  PEOPLE  on  which,  we  are 
Pfwnaded,  the  prosperity  of  every  commu- 
^7^  in  a  great  measure,  depends.  The  ci- 
t»«ns  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
■tatei»  driven  from  the  animating  pursuits 
of  commerce,  have,  it  is  undeniable,  de- 
moted themselves  too  exdutivdy  to  agricul- 
^.  With  us,  the  usual  routine  of  business 
hubcen,  to  produce  as  much  cotton,  rice, 
•Jd  tobacco,  as  our  land  and  labor  would 
™d-  Whateyer  profits  could  be  derived 
from  the  transportation,  sale,  and  manu&c- 


tnie  of  these  articles,  or  ftom  the  business 
of  conductin|[  the  exchanges,  we  were  con- 
tent to  leave  m  the  hands  of  others.  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  planter  found  that 
he  had  supported  his  &mily,  and  was  not 
brought  into  debt,  he  was  well  content. 
The  fortunate  few  whose  incomes  exceeded 
their  expenditures,  were  naturally  led  to  the 
extension  of  their  plantations  rather  than  to 
the  investment  of  their  surplus  in  commerce 
or  manufactures.  Except  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  cities  (whose  bank  and 
other  stocks  have  commanded  the  attention 
of  a  few  of  our  wealthy  planters)  the  regular 
course  has  been  to  invest  the  entire  profits 
of  agriculture  in  lands  and  negroes.  The 
poorer  class  of  planters  have  thus  been  in- 
duced to  sell  out  their  possessions  to  their 
more  wealthy  neighbors,  and  have  gone  with 
the  proceeds  to  other  states,  while  the  ac- 
quisition of  more  land,  and  the  production 
of  more  cotton  have  been  regarded  as  the 
only  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  remained  at  home.  The  most  disas- 
trous consequences  have  resulted  from  this 
unfortunate  habit  among  our  agriculturists. 
In  the  first  place,  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  thus  produced  has  not  been 
attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
profits  of  the  planter.  According  to  a  law  in 
political  economy,  well  understood,  and 
which  admits  of  a  few  exceptions,  a  mere 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  any  article  of  ge- 
neral consumption,  seldom  increases  its 
money  value  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
while  the  lessening  of  the  production  not  un- 
frequently  enhances  that  value.  Hence  the 
practice  of  the  southern  planters  of  devoting 
their  whole  aUention  to  tne  increase  of  their 
cotton  crops  is  not  attended  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  their  value.  It  is  a  no- 
torious fiict,  that  the  shortest  crops  of  this 
article  are  not  unfrequently  the  most  profit- 
able, and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the 
whole  surplus  of  our  agriculture  for  several 
years  past  had  been  applied  to  other  pur- 
suits, instead  of  bein^  invested  in  lands  and 
applied  to  the  production  of  more  cotton,  the 
cotton  crop  would  haye  been  worth,  at  this 
time,  neariy  as  much  as  it  is  at  present, 
while  this  surplus,  invested  in  commercial  or 
other  pursuits,  or  applied  to  public  improve- 
ments, would  have  added  to  the  wealth  and 
improved  the  character  of  our  people,  and, 
by  diversifj^ing  their  pursuits,  have  stimu- 
lated their  mdustry  and  strengthened  our  pe- 
culiar institutions.* 


*  From  what  has  been  here  said,  we  would  not  be 
nnderstood  as  indalging  in  any  ftsars  that  cotton  is 
an  article,  the  produetion  of  which  is  at  all  likely  to 
be  of»erdtme.  It  is  the  cheapest  raw  material  out  of 
whieh  cloth  can  be  made,  and  is  destined,  we  have 
no  dovbt,  to  supersede  to  a  great  extent  all  manu- 
(ketares  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk ;  and  when 
shirting  and  sheeting,  sails,  carpeting,  hats,  blan- 
kets, and  even  broa<telochs,  shall  be  made,  as  they 
shortly  wlU  K  sntlrely  of  coMdm,  the  world  vrl& 
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From  this  brief  review  of  the  subject,  h 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  depressed  state 
of  southern  commerce  has  been  brought 
about  by  causes  which,  however  powernil, 
have,  in  a  great  me«wure,  ceased  to  exist, 
and  that  the  opportunity  is  now  presented, 
by  improving  our  present  advantages,  of  re- 
moving them  altogether,  and  regaining  all 
that  we  have  lost.  The  national  debt  of 
$420,000,000  has  been  fully  paid.  The 
tariff,  already  greatly  reduced,  is  gradually 
receding  to  the  "revenue  standard.**  In  a 
little  more  than  two  years,  by  a  proper  vl^- 
lance  on  the  part  of  our  representatives  m 
Congress,  ana  a  firm  determination  on  our 
own,  to  insint,  in  the  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  on  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  the 
"revenue  standard,"  based  on  "an  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,'* with  the  continued  preservation  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  so  Indispensable  to 
our  welfare,  we  shall  soon  be  relieved  from 
a  system  which  has  sapped  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  prosperity,  and  reduced  us  al- 
most to  a  state  of  "  colonial  vassalage."  For 
the  rest,  we  must  depend  upon  ourselves. 
That  the  difficulties  under  which  we  have 
labored  have  not  arisen  from  anything  inhe- 
rent in  our  situation  or  character  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  our  past  histoiy.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent the  world  the  following  statements,  ex- 
hibiting at  one  view  the  true  history  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  southern  com- 
merce, and  pointing  out  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  causes  of  that  decay.  We  extract 
them  from  one  of  the  documents  already  pub- 
lished by  the  convention,  which  cannot  be 
too  frequently  read,  or  too  carefully  studied. 

The  time  was  wlran  the  people  of  the  South  were 
the  Urf^est  impertersin  the  country. 

la  1769  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several  co- 
lonies  was  as  follows : 

Of  Virginia  i:851,140  sterUog. 

New-England  States 561,000       *' 

New-York 189,000       « 

Pennsylvania 400,000       " 

South  Carolina .555,000       ** 

The  exports  were  in  about  the  same  proportion : 
Virginia  exporting  nearly  (bur  tiroes  as  much  aa 
New- York :  and  South  Carolina  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  together; 
and  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  New-England 
StSias  united. 

"  The  aame  relative  proportion  of  imparts  is  pre- 
served until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the  year  1791  as 
foUowa: 


consume,  not  only  all  the  cotton  now  produead,  but 
four  times  the  quantity.  Still  the  quantity  produced 
may  be  diminished  without  lessening  ourprqfiUt  and 
the  capital  thus  diverted  flrom  agriculture  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
country.  The  Southern  States  mast  always  be  es- 
sentially agriaiUural.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be 
so ;  slave  labor  Is  best  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Still  we  should  be  great  gainers  by  diversi- 
fying In  some  degree  the  pursuits  of  oui  people. 


**OfN«w-TaA 

Virginia t,4d6,000 

South  Carolina 1,520,000 

**  Then  are  no  data  to  show  the  imporU  into  tMm 
several  sutes  fVom  the  year  1701  to  16S0,  but  th« 
general  fact  may  be  assumed,  that  the  Import  trado 
of  New- York  and  other  northern  states,  has  been 
conauntly  progressing,  while  that  of  Viiytnia  and 
Sooth  Carolina  has  as  regtUariv  diminished.  From 
1831,  to  the  present  time,  we  have  sufficient  data, 
and  they  exhibit  the  following  as  the  state  of  the 
import  trade  i 
Ymm  N««uT«ik  YkgWft  8.  OuwHm 

1881 $93,000,000....  $1,078,000....  $9,000,000 

1833 35,000,000 864,000 2,000,000 

1833 29,000,000 681,000 3,000,000 

1894 36,000,000 039,600 3,400,00$ 

1835 49,000,000 .553,000 3,150,000 

1837 39,000,000 431,000 1,800,000 

1829 43,0O(S0O0 375,000 1,340,000 

1833 57,000,000 550,000 1 ,313,000 

'*  Thus  the  import  trade  of  New- York  has  gradu- 
ally increased  ft-om  jC189,000  sterling,  about  $840,- 
000k  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about  three  mllllofM 
of  dollara  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum,  in  1838.  oC 
fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars !  while  Virginia  has 
Allien  off  in  her  Import  trade  from  two  and  a  half 
milUonsofdoUars,  in  1791,  to  $375,000  in  16S0,  and 
$550,000  in  1633,  not  a  gnat  deal  non  tkan  Iko 
freight  of  half  a  dosen  ships ! 

"From  these  calculations  a  fow  curious  fticts  ap- 
pear. The  imports  of  New* York  were.  In  1830. 
seventy  times  as  groat  as  Cbey  wen  la  1700,  and 
nearly  twenty  times  mon  than  they  wen  in 
1791.  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  in  1839 
about  one-eleventh  of  what  she  did  in  1709,  and 
about  one-oevonth  of  what  she  did  in  1791.  In  a 
period,  too,  of  eight  years,  the  aggregate  imports  of 
New- York  amounted  to  tnree  hundred  ana  eleven 
millions  of  dollars ;  those  of  South  Carolina  to  about 
sixteen  mlHfons,  and  those  of  Vlrctnla  to  about  five 
millions !  New- York  imported,  therefore,  in  1800, 
eleven  times  as  much  as  Virginia  did  in  eight  yean 
preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Vir- 
ginia did  in  eight  yean  preceding,  and  nearly  four 
tisMS  as  much  in  tho  single  year  of  18SS  as  South 
Carolina  imported  in  a  period  of  eightyean.  Again 
New-York  imported  in  one  year,  (1838,)  neariy  fifty 
times  as  much  as  South  Carolina  in  the  same  year, 
and  abotn  110  times  as  much  as  Virginia. 

**  Having  shown  the  decline  of  Southera  trade,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it.  la  the 
course  of  our  nsearch  the  reader  win  discover  the 
prime  cause  of  our  present  embarrassments. 

*'  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  ttwlr 
report  of  the  5th  March  last,  say  :  '  Our  collecton 
have  had  under  their  control  a  gross  revenue  of 
$940,000,000,  and  our  land  receivera  $107,000,000. 
making  $1,053,000,000.  They  not  only  had  control 
of  this  vast  amount,  but  they  were  permitted  to  pay 
without  warrant  from  the  treasury,  and  b^ore  tiU 
monef/ passed  out  (tf  their  kandtj  all  the  expenses  &t 
our  custom-honsea  and  land-offloes  and  debeatareo, 
tokick  aUme  (tmotmted  to/our  orjhe  milUonM  onmi* 
aUVyand  sometimes  more.* 

**  Though  we  find  some  difllculty  in  reconctllng  this 
statement  with  the  aetoal  nceipts  and  disbnrafmenta 
of  the  Government  as  nported  annually  to  Congreos, 
and  with  the  expenses  of  collection  as  discoverable 
from  the  sources  of  information  which  lie  within 
our  reaeh,  without  supposing  gnater  losssa  in  tho 
transit  of  the  public  lUnds  to  ue  treasury  than  an 
stated  to  have  occurred,  it  is  probable  that  our  diffi- 
culty arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and 
that  the  eonuaittee  an  substantially,  if  not  literally 
comet. 

"  The  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of  r»* 
venue  raised  from  the  customs  were  levied  frvm 
fonitn  merchandise,  received  in  exchange  for  do- 
mestic productions ;  for  though  the  term  customs^ 
in  financial  language,  embraces  duties  on  tonnage, 
clearances,  light-money,  &c.,  &c.,  these  are  compa- 
nttvely  so  Instgnlfieant  that  they  will  not  matori. 
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yiyalfeet  Uie  estimate.  Those  who  think  diflte^ 
eothr,  nay  aHow  for  them  the  odd  forty-slxmilliona. 
Of  the  domestic  productions  given  in  exchange  for 
fiweign  merchandiae,  nearly  three-lburths  were  of 
sootlieni  growth— we  will  say  two-thirde,  which 
we  Imow,  in  the  whole  estimate,  to  be  under  the 
■ark.  Without  disturbing  the  vexed  qnestion. 
'who  pays  the  dotlea,'  we  may  sUle,  then,  what  all 
will  admit,  that  the  goremment  has  been  indebted 
lo  southern  industry  for  six  hundred  and  thirty 
BBUons  of  money.  If  the  expenses  of  collecting  one 
thousand  and  flfty-three  millions  of  revenue  were 
*flrom  four  to  five  millions  annually  and  sometimes 
more/  it  may  aafoly  be  assumed,  that  the  expenses 
of  coUeeting  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
amonnted  to  one  million  annually.  Had  the  south- 
era  people,  then,  shipped  their  own  produce  to 
foreign  marlcets,  and  brought  the  return  cargoea  to 
their  own  ports,  they  would  have  had  eight  and 
forty  milliona  diatributed  among  them  since  1789, 
aknpir  in  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This 
woold  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  to  be 
sure ;  and  90  goes  all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of 
a  nation.  Hare  would  it  have  been  received,  and 
Acre  expended.  Inaigniflcant  as  it  may  seem  while 
we  are  contemplating  thousands  of  millions,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  influence  which  the  compara- 
tivelv  trivial  sum  received  by  the  states  IVom  the 
snpina  revenue  has  had  upon  the  southern  states, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  efl)»cts  would  have  been 
■OM  benignly  folt.  This  sum  divided  among  the 
dties  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  would  have  quieted 
many  a  disturt>ed  bosom  in  the  tr}ing  reign  of  the 
nweettve  system.  Savannah's  portion  of  it  would 
have  defirayed  the  whole  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Georgia  for  more  than  thirty  yeara  ;  nor,  it 
is  believed,  would  the  portions  of  the  other  cities 
have  done  less  for  their  states.  Whatever  the  sum 
may  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  considered  as 
having  thrown  it  away  ourselves.  Let  uh  at  least 
retnember,  that  if  the  tarilT  should  ever  be  revived, 
(and  hinu  to  that  effect  have  recently  ftdlcn  fVom 
high  aatbority  on  the  floor  of  Congress,)  a  direct 
trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  its  rigor ;  and 
thns  for  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

**  If  we  snppoae  the  value  of  the  goods  upon  which 
the  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  duties  were 
levied,  to  have  been  but  four  times  the  value  of  the 
dntiea,  it  amounted  to  $3,500,000,000.  llow  were 
these  goods  brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  ? 
The  northern  merchant  has  come  hither  and  bought 
from  the  southern  planter  produce  of  equal  value, 
abating  firom  the  price,  all  the  expenses,  direct  and 
incidental,  of  transportation— he  has  insured  them 
ia  northern  oflices,  and  shipped  them  abroad  in  hif^  I 
own  vessels— exchanged  them  at  a  small  profit  M 
foreign  roerehandise — brought  it  home— paid  one- 
foarth  of  its  value  to  the  government— uddW  that 
amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  importation,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  pronts  to  the  price, 
and  exposed  it  for  sale.  The  southern  merchant  has 
now  gone  to  him;  lingered  the  summer  through 
with  him  at  a  heavy  expense— bought  a  portion  of 
these  goods— re-shipped  them  in  northern  vessels 
to  somhem  ports— added  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
to  the  price,  to  cover  his  expenses  and  profits,  and 
aold  them  to  the  southern  planter.  All  the  disburse- 
BMuts  made  in  this  process,  save  such  as  are  made 
abroad,  are  made  among  nortnem  men ;  all  the  pro- 
fita,  save  the  southern  merchant's,  are  made  by 
■orthem  men ;  and  the  southern  planter,  who  sup- 
pttes  nearly  aU  the  foreign  goods  of  the  country,  gets 
his  portion  of  them  burdened  with  every  expense 
that  the  government,  merchant,  insurer,  seaman, 
wharfinger,  drayman,  boatman  and  wagoner  can 
file  upon  them.  His  burdens,  of  course,  are  need- 
Mssly  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  in- 
enrred  in  landing  the  goods  at  northern  ports,  and 
hrlnging  them  thence  to  southern  markets.  Every 
Item  in  the  endless  catalogue  of  charges,  except  the 
government  dues,  may  be  considered  a  voluntary 
tribute  from  the  cltitens  of  the  South  to  their  breth- 
ren of  tlie  North :  for  they  would  all  have  gone  to 
o«r  own  people,  had  we  done  otir  own  exporting 
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and  Importing.  Win  the  reader  compote  the  amount 
of  them  on  twenty-five  hundred  millions  worth  of 
goods,  and  make  a  foir  allowance  for  the  portion  of 
them  consumed  at  the  South  ? 

"  In  1635,  the  long-endured  national  debt  was  ex' 
tlnguished,  after  having  absorbed  ftY>m  the  treasury 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  larger  portion  of  this  sum  was  paid  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  of  whom,  those  resid- 
ing north  of  the  Potomac  were  to  those  residing 
south  of  it,  in  the  ratio  of  165  to  II ;  and  those  in 
Massachusetts,  New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
those  in  all  the4>ther  sutes,  as  150  to  170.  Whence, 
but  fyom  their  commerce,  did  the  northern  states 
acquire  the  means  of  loaning  so  largely  to  the  go- 
vernment ?  Whence,  but  ftt)m  the  same  source,  did 
these  states  acquire  the  power  to  loan  thirteen  times 
as  much  as  all  the  southern  states  put  together t 
And  with  the  power  to  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to 
them  to  have  been  enabled  to  lend,  upon  the  best  se- 
curity in  the  world  ? 

**  So  much  for  our  own  voluntary  self-impoverish- 
ment. A  word  or  two  upon  those  contributions 
which  we  have  made  to  the  fortunes  of  our  northern 
brethren.and  which  may  be  denominated  compulsory. 

"  The  actual  disbursements  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment have  been  about  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollara,  exclusive  of  the  stirplus  revenue.  The 
greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  was  disbursed 
among  the  several  states.  A  rateable  distribution  of 
this  fund  between  the  northern  and  north-western, 
and  southern  and  south-western  sutes  as  they  now 
stand,  would  have  been  nearly  aa  follows : 

Aocording  to  whole  population,  as 7to5 

"  white  *•         aa 7  to  3 

"  representation,  as 5  to  3 

"  area,  as 4  to  5 

"  How  have  they  actually  been  ?  Up  to  1830,  there 
had  been  expended  in  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories two  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  public 
money,  in  fortifications,  light-houses,  public  debt, . 
pensions,  and  internal  improvements  ;  of  which 
sum,  one  hundred  and  nisety-five  millions  were 
disbursed  in  the  northern  and  north-western  states ;  . 
and  twenty-three  millions  In  the  southern  and 
south-western.  The  national  debt  constitutes  by 
(kr  the  largest  IMin  in  this  account,  and  it  was  but 
equitable  thar  this  should  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in 
the  proporUons  of  their  loans.  But  in  the  matter 
of  intemiil  improvements,  the  southern  division 
shonld  Aave  received  a  ninth  more  than  the  north- 
ern, rhe  disbursements  under  this  head  were — 
north  of  the  Potomac,  in  round  numbers,  four  mil- 
Ifona  seven  hundred  thousand  ;  south  of  the  Potomac 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand ;  or  nearly 
18  to  1.*  Penaions  17  to  9 ;  light-houses  (consider 
our  coast)  2  to  1 ;  fortifications,  equal  but  never 
equal  afterward,  and  never  to  be  equal  again.  The 
expenditures  on  the  Cumberland  road  alone,  were 
about  nine  tiroes  the  amount  expended  for  internal 
improvements  in  aU  the  southern  and  south-western 
states  together;  and  without  that,  the  proportion. 
North  and  South  was  as  8  to  1. 

**  But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ex-  - 
tent  of  the  disbursements  in  the  several  slates.  It 
touches  not  the  first  cost,  and  the  annual  expenses  <: 
of  the  national  establishments,  most  of  which  are 
at  the  North  ;  nor  the  pay  of  the  oflicers,  principal 
and  subordinate,  in  the  several  departments  of  the  • 
government,  most  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the 
North  ;  nor  the  ten  thousand  other  items  of  expense^ 
which  go  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of  $1,000,000,000. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  these  ex- 
penditures through  all  their  details  for  a  year  or 
two,  wiil  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the  whole 
sums  disbursed  among  the  states,  little  short  of 
eight-tenths  have  gone  north  of  the  Potomac,  or 


*  While  the  above  was  in  the  press,  the  appro- 
priations of  the  last  Congress  for  internal  improve- 
ments appeared.    They  are  as  follows : 

North  and  north-western  states 1,189,315 

South  and  south-western  states 284,000 

New-Tork  alone 358,443 
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to  cltixens  domiciled  north  of  the  Potomac.  Aboat 
•eveu  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  the  one  thousand 
millions  disbursed,  were  raised  from  the  customs — 
that  in  to  say,  from  duties  on  Ibreign  importations, 
two-thirds  of  which  were  received  in  exchange  for 
southern  productions.  The  southern  states,  then, 
have  virtually  put  into  the  treasury  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  millions  of  the  seven  hundred,  and 
drawn  out  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  northern 
states  have  put  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lions, and  drawn  out  five  hundred  and  sixty,  fractions 
rejected.  The  effect  of  these  disbursements  is  like 
a  shower  of  gold  upon  a  people.  They  are  Ikr  better. 
They  clear  rivers,  improve  harbors,  and  open  roads 
and  canals  which  give  permanent  fhcilities  to  com- 
merce. They  plant  national  establishments,  gather 
villages  around  them,  and  found  other  public  works, 
through  which  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  trea- 
sure tlowing  from  the  government  to  the  people  in 
their  vicinity." 

To  this  we  will  only  add  the  pregnant 
example  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  For  se- 
▼eral  years  prior  to,  and  including  the  year 
1807,  the  imports  in  the  city  of  Cnarleston, 
estimating  their  amount  by  liu  duticM  received 
at  the  custom-house — the  average  rate  of 
duties  being  then  about  12i  per  cent. — 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about  nine 
mUiions  of  dollars  annually.  From  that  pe- 
riod, under  the  operation  of  the  "  restrictive 
system,"  the  importations  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years,  from  1815  to  1818,  im- 
mediately after  the  peace)  gradually  declined^ 
until  1830.  In  that  year  the  imports  had 
fallen  to  one  million.  But  from  that  time, 
and  especially  since  the  "  American  System  " 
has  received  a  fatal  blow,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  commencfHl  retracing  its  steps 
back  to  the  **  Free  Trade  System,"  our  im- 
ports have  been  steadily  increatifi^t  so  that 
they  now  amount  to  about  thrtxj  millions  of 
dollars,  and  if  we  shall  go  on  improving, 
will  soon  reach  their  former  amount. 

No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  inl^ence 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  It  is  as  rt<iar 
as  the  eun  at  noonday,  tliat  if  the  southoriv 
states,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  adoption  of  the  restric- 
tive system,  were  actually  able  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  direct  trade  with«all  the  world,  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  by  the  causes 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  that 
these  causes  being  removed,  there  can  be  no 
insuperable  obstacle,  to  the  resumpticyi  of 
that  trade.  Difficulties  we  certainly  shall 
have  to  contend  with,  growing  out  of  our 
present  want  of  capital,  and  the  established 
nabits  and  pursuits  of  our  people.  But  when 
it  is  considered  that  wc  are  proceeding  upon 
such  sure  groimds — that  the  end  at  which 
we  aim,  is  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  us  and  to  our  children — how  can  we  allow 
ourselves  to  despair  of  success  ?  It  surely 
can  require  no  argument  to  establish  the  po- 
sition, heretofore  asserted,  and  which  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  controvert,  that  it  is  the 
natural  course  of  trade  to  exchange  directly 
the  productions  of  different  countries — and 
that  all  indirect  and  circuitous  modes  of  in- 


tercourse, must  in  general  be  lct»  advantJh> 
geous  to  the  producers  than  the  direct  trade. 
If  then  the  trade  of  the  South  had  not,  by 
adventitious  causes,  been  forced  out  of  its 
natural  channels,  our  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  would  naturally  have  fbund  their 
way  across  the  Atlantic  from  our  own  sea- 
ports, in  ships  &wntd  by  omr  avm  resident 
merchants;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
the  goods  received  in  exchange  for  thoae 
productions  would  have  been  returned  to  «• 
through  the  same  channels.  Well  then  may 
we  inquire,  by  what  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  circiunstances,  by  what  "mighty 
magic,"  it  could  have  happened,  that  when 
the  imports  of  the  United  States  reached  the 
enormous  sunount  of  "one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  those  of  all  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  the  states  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  should  have  amounted  only  to 
twenty  millions,"  while,  at  the  same  time, 
out  of^$  107,000,000  of  domestic  exports,  the 
latter  actually  exported  $78,000,000— -South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  furnishing  exports  to 
the  amount  of  $24,000,000,  and  actually  im- 
porting only  33,500,000. 

It  is  vain  and  idle  to  allege,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things  has  arisen  entire- 
ly from  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  want  of 
ships — from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate^ 
or  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our 
people.  All  of  these  causes  combined  are 
wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary REVOLUTION  which  has  bten  effected 
in  the  course  of  trade  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  truth  is,  that  the  commercial 
capital  that  we  formerly  possessed,  and  which 
was  then  found  to  be  fully  adequate  to  aQ 
the  purposes  of  a  direct  trade,  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  us,  and  diverted  into  other 
channels  by  the  causes  to  which  we  hare 
already  adverted,  and  southern  ships  and 
southern  commerce,  have  all  shared  the 
sajsoe  fate. 

Th^  objection,  that  the  health  of  our 
southefK  seaport  towns  opposes  any  serious 
obstacle  t«  a  direct  trade,  is  alto^ther  ima^ 
ginary.  Whh  the  single  exception  of  the 
yellow  ^or  str^gers  fever,  which  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  South  oftener 
than  once  in  four  or  live  years,  and  from 
which  the  cities  of  the  North  are  not  entirely 
exempt,  we  are  actually  subject  to  fewer  fatal 
epidemics,  than  our 'Northern  brethren.  The 
bills  of  mortality  of  the  different  cities  of  the 
Union  will  show  that  the  general  health  of 
our  cities  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the 
cities  of  the  North.  Consumption  alone 
destroys  a  greater  number  of  lives  in  the 
cities  of  the  North,  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  than  are  lost  in  Charleston  and 
Savannah  from  yellow  fever  and  conbump- 
tion  combined,  deducting  from  the  latter  the 
number  of  strangers  who  come  here  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease  for  the  restoration 
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of  their  health.  We  will  here  state  for  the 
information  of  those  who  hare  been  deceived 
by  exaggerated  reports  on  this  subject,  that 
until  the  past  summer,  Charleston  had  not 
been  visited  by  the  yellow  or  stranger's  fever, 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years — that  it  was 
then  conned,  as  it  always  has  been,  almost 
exclusively  to  strangers — the  native  popula- 
tion continuing  to  enjoy  their  usual  health — 
that  its  continuance  was  limited  to  a  few 
weeks,  and  those  not  embraced  in  the  usual 
business  season — and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  extraor- 
dinary causes  not  likely  soon  to  recur.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion founded  on  the  supposed  sickliness  of 
the  seaports  of  the  Soutn  and  South-west, 
may  be  duly  estimated.  If  these  cities, 
however,  were  really  as  unhealthy  as  thev 
have  been  commonly  supposed  to  be,  and, 
like  the  cities  of  the  North,  were  liable  to 
have  their  harbors  closed  up  by  ice,  during  a 
p<»tion  of  the  business  season,  still  there 
would  be  nothing  in  all  this,  to  prevent  our 
exchanging  directly  the  productions  of  the 
South  for  those  of  other  countries.  While 
our  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  do  actually  find 
a  market  abroad,  and  are  paid  for  in  foreign 
goods,  wnat  possible  dificrence  could  it  male 
on  the  score  of  health,  whether  our  returns 
were  received  directly  from  Europe,  or  coast- 
wise from  New-York  1  The  truth  however 
is,  that  from  the  first  introduction  of  com- 
merce among  nations  up  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  seldom  happened  that  any  place  was 
found  to  be  too  unhealthy  for  the  establishment 
of  an  import  and  export  trade,  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  its  productions  and  its  wants. 

We  do  not  complain  that  our  cotton  wants 
a  market,  or  that  ships  and  merchants  are 
not  found  to  carry  it  abroad  and  bring  back 
the  refums — ^but  what  we  complain  of  is, 
that  the  profits  of  these  exchanges  are  en- 
joyed almost  exclusively  by  those  who  do  not 
live  among  us,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  own 
people  and  our  own  country. 

There  are  three  causes,  however,  which 
have  been  assigned  for  the  depression  of 
southern  trade,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  exerted,  and  still  continue  to  exert,  a 
a  powerful  influence  over  our  destinies,  and 
which  must  be  removed,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, before  we  can  hope  for  complete  suc- 
cess in  our  present  enterprise. 

"  The  first  is  the  want  of  a  commercial  capital  ade- 
quate to  the  great  demands  of  a  direct  export  or  im- 
port trade. 

**  The  second,  the  wsnt  of  a  sufficient  demand^  in 
onr  own  ports,  fi>r  the  goods  which,  in  the  event  of 
the  establishment  of  such  a  trade,  would  be  receiv- 
ed at  these  ports. 

**  Third,  the  want  of  lines  of  packets  and  Hsam- 
skips  running  at  stated  periods  between  our  own 
ports  and  those  of  Europe. 

**  These  are  the  real  difficulties  to  be  OTercome, 
snd  which  most  be  Murmounted,  before  we  may  cal- 
eoUte  confidently  on  the  entire  success  of  onr  ef- 
foru." 


Let  He  oonnder  each  of  these  in  fheir 
order. 

1st  Capital.  To  provide  the  capital  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  direct  trade  to  the 
extent  desired,  these  plans  suggest  them- 
selves. A  portion  of  the  capital  now  cii>- 
gaged  in  agriculture,  should  be  invested  in 
commercial  pursuits.  We  have  already 
shown  that  this  may  be  done  not  only  with- 
out injury,  but  with  positive  benefit  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  South  and  South-west.  It 
is  not  desired  that  our  planters  should  leave 
the  cultivation  of  their  fields  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  the  counting-house.  All  that 
we  would  propose  is,  that  they  should  set 
apart  a  |H>rtion  of  their  annual  surplus,  and 
invest  it  m  commerce.  To  enable  them  to  do 
this  without  risk  to  themselves,  the  legisla> 
tures  of  several  states  have,  at  the  instance  of 
the  convention,  authorized  the  formation  of 
limited  co-partnerships,  by  which  means  the 
opportunity  is  afibrded  to  every  one  of  in- 
vesting such  portion  of  his  capital  as  he  may 
think  proper  in  commercial  pursuits,  without 
incurrmg  a  risk  of  losing  in  any  event  more 
than  the  amount  so  invested.  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  if  every  planter  in  our 
countiy  would  invest  only  the  tenth  part  of 
a  single  crop  in  this  way,  the  deficiency  in  our 
commercial  capital  would  be  at  once  supplied. 
We  confidently  believe  that  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  such  an  investment,  would  be 
greater  than  if  the  same  amount  were  applied 
to  the  usual  purpose  of  making  more  cotton 
— indeed,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  profits 
of  agriculture  womd  not  thereby  be  sensibly 
diminished)  while  the  profits  of  commerce 
would  be  greatly  enlarged.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs  that  suoh  a  concert  of  action  could  be 
brought  about  among  our  planters.  But  we 
do  hope  and  believe,  that  the  example  already 
set  by  so  many  of  our  public-spirited  and  pa- 
triotic citixens  in  this  respect,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  othMs^-that  limited  partnerships 
will  be  extensively  fonned,  and  that  by  di- 
verting a  portion  of  their  capital  to  commer- 
cial pursuits,  our  planters  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  creation  of  a  capital  adequate 
to  all  the  wants  of  a  direct  trade,  and  thus 
lay  a  sure  foundation  for  our  success.* 


*  One  of  the  incidental  advantages  that  would 
grow  out  of  this  diversion  by  our  planters  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  capital  from  agriculture,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  some  of  their  sons  as  merchants, 
Instead  of  devoting  them  as  at  present,  almost  ea- 
clnsively,  to  the  learned  proftssiona— in  whieh  so 
few  succeed— or  setting  them  with  a  ffew  ne^jroes  to 
plant  worn-out  lands,  the  usual  conseauenoe  of 
which  is  emigration  or  ruin.  It  is  impossible  to  es- 
timate too  highly  the  advantage  of  preparing  by  sttt- 
TABLB  SDUCATION  a  portiou  of  ttts  youth  of  our 
country  of  the  most  respectable  families,  ftnr  mbs- 
CAMTiLS  pussviTs.  Suoh  s  measurs,  if  generally 
adopted,  would,  by  elevating  the  mercantile  charao- 
ter,  and  connecting  our  mMPchants  closely  with  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  sute,  give  increased  dig^ 
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Credit  also  may,  to  a  groat  extent,  be  made 
to  supply  the  place  ofcajpital  for  the  purposes 
of  the  proposed  trade.  There  is  no  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of 
trade,  who  docs  not  know,  that  the  amount 
of  money  used  in  commercial  operations, 
whether  consisting  of  gold  or  silver,  or  bank 
Mils,  is  very  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
a  country.  These  usually  balance  each 
other.  And  as  our  cotton  exported  is  paid 
for  by  the  goods  imported,  the  great  mass  of 
the  business  is  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  bills  of  exchange.  The  course  of 
the  business  as  now  carried  on  through  New- 
York,  aiTords  an  apt  illustration  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  New- York  merchant,  when  he 
orders  his  Charleston  correspondent  to  pur- 
chase for  him  a  cargo  of  cotton,  directs  him 
to  draw  on  him  for  the  amount,  and  these 
drafts  he  meets  by  bills  on  Liverpool  drawn 
upon  his  agent  there,  who  pays  tnem  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  cotton,  when  sold.  The 
goods  shipped  for  the  southern  market  via 
Kew-York,  pass  through  the  same  process, 
and  thus  it  oflen  happens  that  the  whole 
operation  is  effected  without  the  actual  use 
of  any  money,  except,  perhaps,  the  amount 
for  which  the  bills  are  in  the  first  instance 
sokl  in  this  country,  which  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  factor,  thence  passes  into  those 
of  the  planter — is  paid  to  the  merchant  for 
goods,  and  by  him  returned  to  the  bank  from 
which  it  was  originally  borrowed.  Credit 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen,  comes  largely  in 
aid  of  capital  in  all  these  operations.  It  is 
credit  which  has  furnished  the  merchants  of 
New- York  with  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
their  available  means,  by  which  they  have 
been  able  to  monopolize  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  southern  trade.  It  is  not  intended  to  in 
timato,  that  the  introduction  of  an  increased 
amount  of  capital  is  not  indispensable  to  any 
great  extension  of  our  direct  trade — all  that 
we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  amount  required 
will  not  be  so  great  as  ir  commonly  sup- 
posed— certainly  not  so  large  as  to  oppose 
any  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  acquisition. 
Our  banks  have  already  done  much,  and  will 
doubtless  do  much  more,  to  further  an  object 
in  which  these  institutions,  in  common  with 
the  whole  community,  have  the  deepest  in- 
terest Under  a  recommendation  made  by 
a  former  convention,  some  of  our  banks  have 
established  credits  in  Europe,  the  use  of 
which  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,   been 

fiven  to  the  direct  importer  on  the  most  li- 
cral  terms.    It  is  very  desirable  that  all  of 


nlty  and  importance  to  oommerclal  pursuits.  Though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  bring  back  the  colden  age  of 
commerce,  when  *'  Merchants  vrere  Princes,"  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  see  them  occupying  a  sta- 
tion and  performing  a  part  equal  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  most  elevated  ranks  in  so- 
ciety. 


these  institutions  should  follow  this  example. 
But  the  furnishing  credits  in  Europe  is  not 
sufficient ;  the  banks  must  likewise  enable 
the  importer  to  realize  the  price  of  his  goods 
sold  on  credit  to  the  country  merchant,  in 
time  to  meet  his  engagements  to  those  in- 
stitutions. This  can  only  be  effected  by 
freely  discounting  the  paper  received  for 
these  goods,  "  whether  the  same  shall  have 
more  or  less  than  six  months  to  run.'*  The 
co-operation  of  the  country  banks  in  collect- 
ing sind  remitting  the  proceeds  of  such  paper 
to  the  banks  on  the  sea-coast,  will  also  be 
extremely  desirable.  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  limits  to  business  of  this  character, 
which  the  banks  cannot  prudently  transcend. 
But  we  are  satisfied,  that  if  all  of  the  banks 
in  our  southern  and  south-western  importing 
cities  would  agree  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
object,  so  far  as  they  could  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  own  safety,  the  aid  thus  received 
would  go  very  far  indeed  to  advance  the 
direct  trade.  But  the  great  source  to  which 
we  look  with  entire  confidence  for  the  supply 
of  all  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  capital.  While  England, 
our  great  customer,  is  abounding  in  capital, 
seekmg  investments  at  half  the  mtcs  of  in- 
terest allowed  in  this  country,  what  but  a 
want  of  covjidence  (resulting  from  a  want  of 
information,  and  of  established  commercial 
connections  here)  could  possibly  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  amount  of  British  capital 
necessary  to  carrying  on  the  direct  trade 
between  Europe  and  America.  We  know 
that  before  this  trade  was  driven  from  our 
ports  by  the  causes  already  stated,  foreign 
capital  was  to  a  very  large  amount  actually 
employed  in  that  trade — that  British  houses 
were  established  here,  and  that  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  was  thus,  for  a  long  time, 
carried  on.  \Miy  should  not  this  business  be 
now  revived  ?  Let  the  proper  measures, 
then,  be  taken  to  inform  foreign  capitalists  of 
the  opening  now  presented  at  the  South  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  their  capital 
amon^  us.  Let  them  be  induced  to  establish 
agencies  and  to  form  co-partnerships  among 
us,  for  carrying  on  the  direct  trade.  Let 
them  be  brought  to  unite  with  us  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  lines  of  packet-ships 
and  steamers,  to  arrive  at  stated  periods  at 
our  principal  ports — and  our  work  will  be 
done.  And  can  they  itot  be  persuaded  to  do 
this  1  To  effect  it,  nothing  more  can  be  ne- 
cessary than  to  give  them  the  requisite  in- 
formation. A  commission,  composed  of  a 
few  of  our  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
merchants,  charged  to  make  known  tho 
wants  and  resources  and  desires  of  the  plan- 
tation states  on  this  subject,  would,  we  are 
satisfied,  find  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  object,  either  in  England,  France 
or  Holland.  Let  them  be  authorized  to  say 
in  our  behalf,  that  the  whole  southern  and 
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south-western  eonntry  has  been  raised  up 
from  its  lethargy,  and  ia  now  not  merely 
deeply  temtibU  of  the  vast  importance  of 
thii  trade,  bat  unaltenbly  determined  to  es- 
tabliah  and  extend  it.  Let  them  ^o  prepared 
to  exhibit  our  resources,  and  invite  tK«m,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  our  people,  to  unito 
with  us  in  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  direct  import  and  export  trade  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Let  the  avenues  already 
opened,  and  daily  extending  in  all  directions, 
for  the  transportation  of  goods  into  the  in- 
terior for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  that  vast 
and  fertile  region,  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
and  the  transcendent  importance  of  these 
connections  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated 
— and,  above  all,  let  them  be  assured,  that  in 
engaging  in  this  business,  they  will  find 
among  oar  peopfe  a  general  disposition  to 
countenance  and  support  them  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power — and  W^  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  merchants  and 
capitalists  ofElirope,  can  be  so  blind  to  their 
own  interests,  as  to  hesitate  to  engage  at 
once  in  the  work,  with  that  spirit  which 
characterizes  all  their  enterprises. 

Such  are  the  various  resources  to  which 
we  may  look  with  a  becoming  confidence  for 
tile  creation  of  the  capital  and  credit  neces- 
sary to  the  perfect  success  of  our  ereat 
scheme.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  It  is  by  no  means  essential 
to  our  success,  however,  that  they  should  all 
be  brought  at  once  into  full  operation.  The 
good  work  once  begun,  must  and  will  go  on. 
We  have  dwelt  thus  largely  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  presents  to  the  minds  of  practical 
men  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  case. 

2d.  Internal  Improvkmknts. — Equal  in 
importauce  to  the  creation  of  a  sufficient 
capital  for  earryiug  on  the  direct  trade,  is  the 
fumtsbing  a  market  for  all  the  goods  that  can 
be  imported — indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
indispensable  to  our  success,  that  raiUroads, 
canals,  and  turnpikes,  mast  furnish  the  ereat 
channels  of  communication  through  which  the 
goods  brought  into  our  ports  must  find  their 
way  to  the  consumers  m  the  interior.  For- 
tunately for  our  enterprise,  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states  are  now  engaged  in  vari- 
ous schemes  of  improvement,  all  having  in 
view  the  extension  of  the  connection  between 
their  commercial  cities  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  From  Virginia  to  Florida  inclu- 
sive, and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  rail-roads  are  everywhere  in 
progress,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
the  ready  means  of  supplying  our  whole 
interior  country  with  foreign  goods  in  the 
Aortest  time,  and  on  the  cheapest  terms.  By 
these  several  lines  of  communication,  the 
country  merchant  will  find  a  ready  access  to 
oar  ports,  where  he  will  be  able  to  lay  in  his 
supplies  on  at  least  as  good  terms  as  he  could 
in  New- York,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  time 
aud  money,  in  avoiding  the  tedious  and  cir- 


cuitoos  routes  through  which  he  now  reeeiyet 
bis  supplies  from  that  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  until  these  rail-road 
conoections  can  be  established,  prompt  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted,  and  especially  by 
rail-road  companies,  to  establish  lines  of  com- 
munication by  wagoos,  fiom  the  iermini  of 
tbe»o  roads  to  the  points  where  a  demand 
may  exist  tor  the  goods  so  transported. 

In  the  "  AddrMs  to  the  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  issoed  by  the  Convention 
which  assembled  in  Au^sta  in  October  last, 
statements  were  submitted  which  showed 
conclusively  that  the  cost  of  importation  from 
New- York  to  the  interior  towns  of  the  south- 
em  and  southwestern  states,  greatly  exceed 
what  would  be  incurred  on  the  importation 
of  similar  soods  through  our  own  ports  when 
conveyed  by  rail-roads  into  the  interior,  even 
if  charged  with  the  highest  rates  of  transpor- 
tatiou.  From  that  statement  it  appeared  that 
while  the  expenses  now  incurred  on  the  im- 
portation of  $10,000  worth  of  goods  from 
New- York  into  Montgomery,  Ala.,  amounted 
to  $1,3B3,  the  same  amount  of  goods  might 
be  received  by  rail-roads  throngb  Charleston 
or  Savannah,  at  a  cost  of  $451,  making  a 
saving,  by  means  of  the  direct  trade  and  rail- 
road trantiportaiion,  of  $931  34,  upon  an  in- 
vestment of  $10,000;  and  if  the  purchase 
were  made  in  Mobile,  and  the  goods  trans' 
ported  by  the  river,  the  difference  would  be 
still  greater.  Results  equally  striking  are 
exhibited  on  a  similar  imjKirtation  to  Knox- 
ville.  Tennessee.  It  has  indeed  been  ascer- 
tained that  on  362,000  lbs.  weight  of  i;ooda 
imported  into  Kiioxvilleby  ahouse  in  1836, 
the  first  cost  of  which  was  $70,000,  and 
brought  by  land  and  water  from  Baltimore, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  New-Orieans, 
the  charges  amounted  to  $13,750 — near  20 
per  cent  on  the  first  cost,  the  time  required 
being  on  an  average  sixty  days;  'while  the 
lime  required  by  a  raiUn>aa  would  be  three 
days,  and  the  charges  would  not  exceed 
$5,068 — less  than  one-half  of  the  present 
cost.* 

We  refer  to  these  cases  merely  as  afibrdio^ 
an  illustration  of  the  facilities  that  will  be  at^ 
forded  by  rail-roads  for  the  disposal  of  all  the 
foi'eign  goods,  that,  under  a  system  of  direct 
trade,  can  be  brought  to  our  ports  in  exchange 
for  our  productions.  The  two  branches  of 
this  system  are  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  tliey  cannot  be  separated  without 
the  destruction  of  both.  We  have  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  however,  a  striking  example 
of  the  effect  produced  by  these  communica- 
tions with  the  interior  upon  the  course  of 
trade,  which  it  is  proper  we  should  refer  to, 
because  the  members  of  this  body  will  now 


*  See  address  in  Behalf  of  the  KnoxriUe  Conren- 
tion,  p.  14.  Now  that  Charleston  in  connected  with 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, these  reflections  will  more  naturally  occur. 
Charleston  is  rapidly  hoilding  railroads  to  her 
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be  enabled  to  inform  themselTet  fnllj  npon 
the  subject.  The  Charleston  and  Hambarg 
rail-road  has  already,  in  a  great  degree,  effect- 
ed a  rerolution  in  the  trade  of  this  city.* 
Seconding  the  efiurts  made  by  a  number  of 
pablic-spirited  merchants,  who  have  en^ged 
largely  in  the  wholesale  importing  business, 
the  directors  of  this  road  have  been  enabled  to 
furnish  facilities  to  the  country  merchants  for 
▼isiting  this  city,  and  indoocmentsfor  laying  in 
their  supplies  here,  which  have  already  en- 
larged the  business  to  an  extent  far  exceed- 
ing the  ex|>ectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
our  friends.  Indeed,  under  the  impulse  which 
the  public  mind  has  here  received  by  the  pro- 
oeeaings  of  our  Convention,  the  construction 
and  projection  of  rail-roads,  and  the  revival 
of  trade,  calamities  which  at  former  periods 

♦  HlSTOBY  OF  THE   CHABLXSTON   AMD   HaMBUHO 

Railboad.— Alexander  Black,  Esq.,  of  Charieston, 
politelj  nimlahed  as,  when  in  that  city,  with  one  of 
the  first  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  DirecKvs  of 
this  road  in  1833.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
books  of  the  Company  were  operted  (br  subscription 
17th  March,  1828.  Half  the  stock  was  taken.  The 
Company  was  organized  May.  J8S8.  Thsre  was  bat 
oae  other  road  in  the  Union,  the  BalUmors  and  Ohio, 
which  at  all  approached  this  in  contemplated  maf- 
nitode.  The  Board  constructed  an  experimental  road 
of  five  miles  in  length,  which  we  remember  to  hare 
asen  worked  by  wind  and  aails  as  a  school-boy  holi- 
day. In  Auffust,  1830,  the  stock  was  increased  to 
$581,840  and  the  road  at  once  authorized.  On  15th 
November,  Mr.  AUm,  as  chief  engineer,  examined 
Uia  route  of  location.  He  reported  a  lias  14  miles 
shorter  than  expected  and  five  miles  leas  than  the 
commonly  traveled  road.  On  28th  Dec.  Messrs. 
Giflbrd,  Holcomb  4  Co.,  contracted  fbr  building  four 
miles  of  road,  and  17th  March,  1881,  Messrs.  Gray 
A  Conty  contracted  lor  8C  more.  Ths  eastern 
division  to  BranchviUe,  03  miles  (h»m  Charleston, 
was  opened  Ibr  public  traveling  7ih  November, 
1832— being  one  year,  ten  months  and  twenty-one 
days  firora  its  commencement.  On  7th  May  it  was 
opened  to  Midway,  78  miles.  la  May,  1833,  says 
the  Report  of  Major  Black,  **  the  track  is  opened  by 
felling  the  trees,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  throughout 
the  line,  except  within  nine  miles  of  the  city,  and  a 
few  miles  ia  the  valley  of  Horse  Creek,  near  Ham- 
burg, which  has  been  deferred,  owing  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  of  the  landholders  to  hare  their  tim- 
ber destroyed. 

"  The  excavations  are  entirely  completed.  Ditches 
and  lateral  drains,  sufficient  for  present  purposes, 
are  fenned.  All  the  bridges  to  accommodate  the 
public,  neighborhood  and  plantation  roads  are  built ; 
the  Ibundation,  whether  consisting  of  piles,  siUs, 
sleepers,  or  trussel  work,  is  completed  for  the 
whole  distance  of  IM  miles ;  the  caps  and  trans- 
verse pieces  are  permanentlv  fixed  on  fbr  the  dis- 
tance of  135^  miles;  the  rails  are  laid  and  keyed, 
fer  13414  miles  ;  all  requisite  braces  for  stiffening  to 
strengthen  the  road  is  completed  for  134  miles;  the 
tron  is  spiked  down  permanently  A>r  98  mfles ;  and 
the  surfece  is  prepared  for  S4  additional  Btiiles. 
Nine  turn-outs  or  passing- places  have  been  con- 
gtructed  ;  twelve  pumps  or  watering-places  have 
been  establi^ed.  The  iron  (br  Ware's  contract,  six 
miles,  is  delivered,  and  the  balance  of  the  road  has 
Um  surfhce  prepared  (br  the  reception  of  the  iron, 
except  about  14  miles. 

*<  Amidst  the  many  disappointments  and  difficul- 
ties, necessarily  arising  In  an  undertaking  so  novel 
and  extensive,  it  must  be  matter  of  gratulalion  to 
reflect  that  the  line  of  railroad,  now  finished,  on 
which  our  engines  travel,  is  greater  in  extent  (in 
consecutive  miles)  than  any  other  In  the  workl."— 
EniToa. 


of  our  Wstory  might  hare  left  Charleaion  for 
many  long  years  a  mouldering  heap  of  dost 
and  ashes,  have  served  only  to  invigorate  her 
efforts,  and  strengthen  her  resolution,  and 
thus  to  lay  the  foundationa  of  a  more  deep- 
rootMi  and  abiding  prosperity.  The  same  in- 
fluence has  been  telt  in  Savannah  and  Augua- 
ta,  and  indeed  in  all  the  cities  of  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states  where  similar  works 
of  internal  improvement  have  been  ezecatod, 
or  are  now  in  progress.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
branch  of  our  scheme  is  coucerned,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  persevere.  Wa 
will  only  add,  that  these  great  works  abould 
be  carried  on  in  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit* 
without  jealotisy  and  distrust,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  build  up  in  the  aouihera  and  aoutb- 
western  states  one  grand  system,  every  portion 
of  which,  like  links  in  a  common  chain,  maj 
tend  to  bind  together  all  of  its  parts. 

3d.  Lines  or  Packbt-Ships  and  Stbam- 
BRs.— >The  last  point  to  which  we  deem  it 
necessary  particularly  to  advert,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  line  of  packet-ships  and 
steamers.  This  we  deem  to  be  iuditiponsable 
to  any  success  at  all  ctYmmensarate  with  our 
just  expectations,  or  the  vast  extent  of  the 
productions  and  resources  of  the  southern 
states.  Practical  merchants  alone  can  duly 
estimate  the  importance  of  being  able  to  com- 
inaud  their  supplies  from  abroad,  at  all  limes, 
and  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  state  of  the 
markets,  and  the  actual  or  expected  demand 
for  goods,  must  regulate  im  portal  ions,  and  if 
these  goods  cannot  be  directly  imported  when 
they  are  wanted,  they  must  be  imported 
through  New- York  and  the  other  northern 
cities.  It  is  true  that  the  extension  of  the 
direct  trade  will  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to 
supply  the  requisite  means  for  cariyiiig  it  on, 
both  as  respects  capital  and  ships;  but  as  a 
first  step  it  would  be  of  incalculnble  imt*ort- 
ance  that  a  regular  line  of  packets  to  our 
principal  seaports  should  give  the  same  facili- 
ties to  our  southern  importers  that  are  now 
enjoyed  by  those  of  New- York.  With  these 
facilities  our  merchants  would  be  enabVd  to 
enter  into  fair  lu>m petition  with  the  merchanta 
of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  We 
have  alreadv  indicated  the  best,  if  not  the  oidy 
means  of  effecting  this  object.  We  recur  to 
the  subject  here  only  to  impress  as  deeply  at 
possible  upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  but  of  our  merchants  and 
fellow-citizens  generally,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  exerting  themselves  promptly  and 
strenuously  for  the  immediate  removal  of  ihia 
difficulty.  Something  may  be  effected  by  a 
concert  of  action  among  ship-owners  now 
engaged  in  the  direct  trade;  but  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  formation  ofcompanies  or  co-partnerships, 
composed  of  American  and  British  houses, 
that  success  in  this  object  is  to  be  sf^curtd, 
In  one  way,  however,  we  may  all  render 
essential  aid,  not  only  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  but  in  promoting  all  those  mea- 
aores  oo  which  the  auccfifs  of  our  wbuls 
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idieme  c]«peiid«,  Tiz.:  bTOootrtbcrtingtoeti- 
fighten  the  pablic  mind,  b^  acting  on  public 
opinion,  and  exerting  an  inflnence  in  every 
way  for  the  promotion  of  the  object.  If  the 
people  in  thu  quarter  of  the  Union  could  be- 
come dal^  impreated  with  the  magnitude  of 
this  question,  ftud  the  vital  intereaia  involved 
io  it ;  if  they  couU  only  be  brought  to  feel  in 
all  ii8  force  the  wilherimf  influence  of  the  ez- 
ittin£  gyatem  on  their  proapbvity  and  welfare ; 
ooald  th'*y  but  realize  the  imtaease  lowea 
aonaally  suBtaioed  by  our  being  r^idered 
tributary  to  the  cities  and  merchants  of  ibo 
Northr  and  perceive  the  incalculable  advan- 
I^e8  that  would  flow  from  the  establishment 
of  the  commercial  independence  of  the  South 
and  seathwest — then  might  we  confidently 
rely  on  the  continued  display  of  that  noble 
fs^  that  determined  energy » and  untiring 
peneverance,  which,  trampling  down  all  op- 
pontion,  would  in  the  end  a%»uredly  crown 
oir  efforts  with  triumphant  success. 

la  the  attempt  to  ealighten  the  public  mind, 
aod  influence  public  opinion  on  this  subject, 
there  is  one  instrument  which  may  be  sue- 
oetsfally  used,  not  onlv  for  the  accompHsh- 
ment  of  our  present  object,  but  also  for  the 
protestion  of  all  the  other  great  interests  of 
the  ilsre-holdinff  states — we  allude  to  the 
ettablisfament  of  one  of  those  periodicals, 
which,  in  modem  times,  hw  been  found  to 
exert  slnost  a  can  trolling  iDfluenoe  over  the 
seotiraents  and  opinions  of  mankind. 

If  the  press  has  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
morel  condition  of  the  haman  race,  and  is  still 
found  to  exert  a  supreme  dominion  over  the 
mind  of  man,  one  of  the  most  imposing  forms 
in  which  its  mighty  power  has  ever  been 
exerted,  is  that  of  Reviews,  which,  conducted 
by  master  minds,  and  embodying  the  great 
troths  of  science,  philosophy,  and  politics,  are 
well  calculated  to  form  ana  control  opinion, 
and  thas  to  direct  the  conduct  of  men.  While 
other  quarters  of  the  Union  have  such  organs, 
through  which  to  disseminate  their  principles 
and  opinions,  and  to  maintain  the  poli^^  best 
adapted  to  their  situation  and  institutions — 
the  ftlave-holdiug  states  will  never  stand  on 
an  equal  footing,  until  they  too  are  possessed 
of  a  faithful  exponent  of  their  i»rinciples.  The 
revivjil  of  the  Southern  Review  is,  therefore, 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  South,  and 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
earliest  occasion  should  be  seized  for  its  re- 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis. 

In  prosecuting  the  views  which  have  been 
thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
ventian,  we  utterly  disclaim  any  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  our  northern  brethren,  or  any 
portion  of  the  Union.  Though  we  openly 
avow  oar  object  to  be  the  restoration  of  our 
trsde.  we  shall  attempt  to  effect  it  only  by  fair 
and  honorable  means,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rous rivalrv.  A.nd  though  we  have  strongly 
deprecated  the  **  unequal  action  of  the  fede- 
ral govemmeat,"  which,  under  a  system  of 


high  duties,  and  eztreragant  expenditures,  haa 
operated  so  injorioosly  to  our  interests — yet 
we  present  these  views,  not  in  the  language 
of  complaint,  much  less  iua  spirit  of  dtsq^^tf* 
/um^-but  as  truly  indicating  the  causes  of  the 
evils  for  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  provide 
a  remedy.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood 
as  intenciing  to  exclude  the  productions  of  the 
northern  suites  from  our  estimate  of  the  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  a  direct  trade. 
Our  object  is,  free  and  open  trade  with  the 
whole  world — and  all  that  we  desire  is,  that 
in  carrying  on  this  trade,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  our  own  ships  and  our  own  capital 
should  be  duly  employed,  and  our  merchants 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  its  advantages. 

SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  OONVEN- 
TtON.— Rxporr  or  Geoboe  M*DirpFi«.— Of 
tbe  numerous  subjects  deeply  and  intimately 
connected  with  your  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness,  which  hare,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  demanded  of  you  all  the  conside- 
ration which  your  intelligence  could  bestow, 
and  all  the  exertions  your  patriotism  could 
contribute,  none  have  come  more  directly 
•*  home  to  your  business  and  your  bosoms,*' 
than  that  upon  which  we  now  propose  to  ad^ 
dress  you. 

The  struggle  in  which  you  were  so  long 
engaged,  in  relieving  your  commerce  from 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  partial  legis- 
lation, has  been  terminated  by  a  compromise, 
which,  if  finally  carried  out  in  the  liberal 
and  magnanimous  spirit  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, cannot  fail  to  perpetuate  the  political 
harmony  which  it  was  the  means  of  restor- 
ing. But  it  is  not  to  foe  disguised,  that  the 
system  of  high  protecting  duties,  falling  main- 
ly upon  the  prodnctions  of  the  exporting 
states,  combined  with  tbe  system  of  fedem 
disbursement,  which  expended  the  revenue 
resulting  from  those  duties  almost  exclusively 
in  the  northern  states,  has  converted  the 
slight  superiority  originally  possessed  by  the 
northern  cities,  iu  the  business  of  foreign  im- 
portations, into  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance, and  diverted  almost  the  whole  of  the 
immense  commerce  of  the  sonthem  and  south- 
western states  into  artificial,  circnitons,  and 
unnatural  channels.  In  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  extensive  and  wealthy  communities, 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  effects 
would  for  some  time  survive  their  causes; 
and  accordingly  that  portion  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  which  is  appro- 
priately our  own,  consisting  of  an  exchange 
of  our  agricultural  productions  for  the  manu- 
factures of  foreign  countries,  is  still  carried 
on  principally  through  northern  cities,  by  the 
agency  of  northern  merchants,  who  levy  a 
transit  duty — voluntarily  paid,  to  be  sure, 
hut  utterly  incompatible  with  a  just  and  en- 
lightened view  of  our  own  interests. 

Now  that  the  system  of  compulsory  tribute 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  rapidly  coming  to  a 
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close,  we  are  called  apon.  by  every  conside- 
ratioa  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to  signalize 
oar  complete  commercial  emancipation,  by 
throwing  off  this  system  of  voluntary  tribute, 
which  can  continue  only  by  our  consent  and 
co-operation. 

A  candid  and  dispassionate  survey  of  the 
actual  condition  of  our  foreign  commerce,  as 
compared  with  our  great  natural  advantages, 
will  demonstrate  that  to  bring  about  this  con- 
summation, "  so  devoutly  to  be  wished/'  by 
every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  southern  and 
south-western  states,  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  a  resolution  on  our  part  to  accnn- 
plish  it.    To  will  is  to  do  it. 

A  brief  analysis  of  our  foreign  commerce 
will  now  be  presented.  Taking  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  6scal 
Tear  1836,  as  a  criterion,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  statistical  phenomena : 
The  imports  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$190,000,000.  Those  of  New-York  alone 
amounted  to  $118,000,000.  while  those  of  all 
the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  amounted 
to  only  $20,000,000,  and  those  of  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia  to  only  $3,400,000.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  domestic  exports  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $107,000,000,  of 
which  New- York  exported  only  $19,800,000, 
against  an  import  of  118,000.000,  while  the 
states  south  and  south-west  of  the  Potomac, 
exported  78,000,000  against  an  import  of  only 
$20,000,000, and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
each  having  a  commercial  seaport,  with  a 
safe  harbor  on  the  Atlantic,  exported  $24,- 
000,000  against  an  import  of  only  $3,400,000  ! 
The  contrasU  here  exhibited  are  absolutely 
astounding,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
ihey  are  without  any  parallel  in  the  history 
of  mdependent  states.  New- York,  it  will  be 
perceived,  imported  six  times  the  amount  of 
her  exports,  while  the  southern  and  south- 
western states  imported  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  theirs,  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  imported  less  than  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  value  of  theirs.  The 
case  of  these  two  states  furnishes  the  fairest 
criterion  for  determining  the  degree  of  that 
ruinous  disparity  which  exists  between  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  states  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  agricultural  staples,  which 
are  almost  the  sole  foundation  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  whole  Union. 

New-Or-leans,  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, imports  West  India  productions  for  the 
Valley  of  the  MiRsiiisippi,  and  specie  from 
Mexico  for  the  United  States  generally — arti- 
cles which  are  not  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  staples  of  the  south-western  states,  and 
form  no  part  of  the  commerce  by  which 
those  staples  are  exchanged  for  foreign  pro- 
ductions. If  only  that  part  of  the  imports  of 
New-Orleans  which  is  obtained  from  abroad 
in  exchange  for  cotton,  were  taken  into  the 


estimate,  the  aggregate  importo  of  all  tbe 
staple-growing  states,  like  those  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  would  no  doubt  sink 
down  to  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  their 
exports. 

Such  bein^  the  actual  state  of  our  ibreign 
commerce,  it  deeply  concerns  our  welfare  to 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is  a 
sound  and  natural  coixfition  of  this  great  in- 
terest 7  and  if  i»  be  not,  what  are  our  avail- 
able mean*  of  placing  it  in  a  natural  and 
healtbfdf  condition  ? 

That  it  is  neither  a  natural  nor  a  salutarr 
condition,  will  be  apparent  from  a  few  obvi- 
ous considerations.  Viewing  the  subject  as 
one  strictly  of  political  economy — and  in 
that  light  only  are  we  now  considering  it- 
New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  MassacbnsetU 
are,  for  all  such  purposes,  to  be  regarded  by 
the  staple  states  as  foreign  communities ;  not 
less  so  than  Great  Britam  and  France.  Tbe 
bonds  of  our  political  Union,  as  confederated 
states,  however  they  may  bear  upon  other 
aspecU  of  the  subject,  have  no  bearing  whatp 
ever  upon  tbe  questien  of  national  wealth  as 
it  relates  to  the  several  states.  The  federal 
constitution,  giving  it  the  utmost  amplitude 
of  construction,  cannot  annihilate  the  inter- 
vening distance  of  a  thousand  miles  ;  nor  has 
It  annihilated  the  separate  and  independent 
organization  of  the  states.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, regard  tbe  wealth  of  New- York  or 
Pennsylvania  as  the  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
or  Georgia,  or  as  contributing  towai^s  it, 
upon  any  other  principle  than  that  mutual  de- 
pendence happily  existing  between  commer- 
cial communities,  which  makes  the  proe- 
perity  of  the  one  conducive  to  that  of  the 
other,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
changes of  iheir  respective  productions. 
Every  cotton  planter  must  have  perceived, 
that  the  price  of  his  staple  depends  more 
upon  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  trade  of 
Manchester,  than  upon  that  of  all  the  citiet 
ot  the  United  States,  north  of  the  Potomac. 
And.  however  it  may  shock  the  nerves  of 
that  false  and  mistaken  philanthropy  which 
sometimes  assumes  the  guise  of  patriotism, 
we  must  be  excused  for  **  confessing"  the 
homely  virtue  of  preferring  the  prosperity  of 
our  own  respective  communities,  though  de- 
rived from  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  that  of  our  northern  confederates, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  but  at  our 
expense.* 

Applying  these  plain  and  obvious  princi- 
ples to  the  existing  state  of  our  commercial 
relations,  it  is  apparent  that  the  profit  made 
by  the  merchants  of  New-York  and  other 
northern  cities,  upon  the  exchange  of  our  sta- 
ples for  foreign  merchandise,  is  as  effectually 
abstracted  from  the  wealth  of  the  staple- 
growing  states,  as  if  those  cities  belonged  to 


*  Mr.  M'Dnflle  is  here  assaming  the  extreme  doe- 
trines  of  Free  Trade  and  State  Independence. 
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a  (breign  jaiiidiotiofi*  We  we  very  fitr  finom 
ooDpUiuiog  of  our  fellow-ciiizeos  of  the 
North  for  reaping  the  golden  harvest  which 
ciremiMtancea  preeeoted  to^  their  enterprise. 
They  deaetve  oororoendation  rather  than 
eomplaiat.  Oar  purpose  is  to  atimalete  the 
eaterpnse  of  oar  own  merchants ;  to  recover, 
bj  a  mir  and  eoaal  competitioD,  the  advan- 
tages they  heve  loet ;  and  to  invoke  the  pa- 
trouaj^  of  oor  lellow-citizeos  generally,  to 
nutaio  them  in  such  a  competition,  and  sach 
i  competition  only.  We  should  ourselves  for- 
niah  so  example  of  that  mock  patriotism  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  i^  too 
often  used  to  disguise  a  selfish  purpose,  if  we 
were  to  advise  onr  fellow-ciiizens  to  purchase 
from  oar  own  importing  merchants,  when 
better  bargains  could  be  obtained  from  our 
DortherD  competitors.  We  oijly  ask  a  decid- 
ed preference  when  the  terms  are  equal,  aud 
•bail  endeavor  to  show  in  ''ue  time  that  aoch 
terait  can  be  afforded,  with  a  liberal  profit 
to  oar  importers. 

We  propose  now  to  exhibit  a  rough-  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  los$  of  the  exporting 
fteiet  by  the  indirect  course  of  their  foreign 
tnie ;  or.  more  accurately  speaking,  of  the 
aaaosl  addition  that  would  be  made  to  their 
wealth,  b^  the  establishment  of  a  direct  ex- 
port and  import  trade  with  forei^  countries. 
The  excess  of  the  exports  of  the  southern 
and  toutb-weetem  states  beyond  their  im- 
porti  was,  in  1836,  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
Asibe  value  of  oar  imports  always  exceeds 
that  of  oor  exports^  even  when  our  importa- 
tiooi  are  not  exceasive,  by  an  amoout  equal 
to  the  ioereased  value  of  our  exporu  in 
foreign  markets  beyond  our  custom-house 
fvatimeot,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  import- 
ing the  merchandise  obtained  in  exchange  fur 
tbao.  it  may  be  safely  assnmed,  that  the 
Doithem  cities  imported  in  the  year  above 
■taied,  seventy-two  millions  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, which  was  purchased  by  the  sta- 
ples of  southern  and  south-western  states, 
and  Giirly  constituted  a  part  of  their  foreign 
commerce.  Estimating  at  15  per  cent,  the 
profits  of  the  northern  merchants,  and  all  the 
expfoses  and  risks  incident  to  the  tranship- 
nieiits  and  tranafers  of  an  indirect  instead  of 
a  direct  route  to  the  seaports  of  the  southern 
and  sooth-western  statea,  it  follows  that  the 
pMple  of  these  states  sustained  a  loss  of  $  10,- 
800,000  in  that  year,  by  the  indirect  course  of 
tbeir  foreign  commerce.  By  the  same  pro- 
ceti  of  reaaouing.  we  reach  the  conclusion 
tbat  Georgia  aud  South  Carolina  sustained  a 
loss,  in  the  same  year,  of  $3,000,000.  In 
coming  to  this  result,  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  fureign  merchandise  can  be  imported  as 
cheaply  into  our  aonthern  Atlantic  cities,  as 
lato  the  cities  of  the  North.  This  aasump- 
poo,  however  contrary  or  preconceived  opin- 
yof.  is  believed  to  rest  opoo  the  solid  foun- 
datioQ  9f  undeniable  facts.  A  ereat  deal  is 
babitoally  said  about  the  natural  advantages 
of  New-York  as  an  importing  city ;    and 


these  are  uken  for  granted,  without  refieo- 
tiott,  from  the  mereyfact  of  her  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  fint  what  jure  these  na- 
tural advantages  f 

She  is,  no  doubt,  from  her  position,  the  na- 
tural emporium  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
most  of  the  New-England  and  middle  states, 
and  by  her  magnificent  canal,  she  will  con* 
tinue  to  command  the  trade  of  the  north- 
western states,  until  an  equally  or  more  mas- 
uificent  channel  of  internal  commerce  shall 
supply  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
with  foreign  merchandise,  by  a  shorter  and 
cheaper  route,  throu&h  the  seaports  of  the 
South.  But  the  question  still  recurs,  where 
are  her  natural  advantages  over  the  cities  of 
the  South,  or  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  for  carrying  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  staple-growing  states  ?  Does  the  At- 
lantic present  a  smoother  sorfhce  or  safer  na- 
vigation between  Liverpool  and  New- York 
than  it  does  between  Liverpool  and  Charles- 
ton or  Savannah  f  Do  merchant  vess^  Is  enter 
the  harbor  of  New- York  under  more  pro- 
pitious gales,  or  ride  in  it  with  more  safety, 
than  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  7  These 
questions  are  conclusively  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, by  the  fact,  known  to  every  merchant 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  freights  from  Liverpool  to  Charles- 
ton or  Savannah,  are  actually  lower  than 
from  Liverpool  to  New-York.  This  is  one  of 
the  natural  incidents  of  a  direct  trade.  Ves- 
sels coming  from  Europe  for  cotton,  would 
of  course  prefer  briosiog  merchandise  to  a 
great  cotton  market,  where  a  direct  exchange 
could  be  effected,  than  to  a  city  a  thousand 
miles  distant  from  the  market,  involvins  the 
neceasity  of  a  coastwise  voyage,  in  addition 
to  that  across  the  Atlantic.  If,  then,  mer- 
chandise can  be  transported  from  Liverpool 
to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  cheaper  than  to 
New- York,  what  other  element  m  the  cost 
of  importation  turns  the  scale  in  favor  of 
New-York  f  Are  house-rents,  and  the  gene- 
ral expenses  of  living,  lower  in  New- York 
than  in  Charleston  or  Savannah?  House 
rent  is  notoriously  much  higher  in  New-York 
than  in  any  ol  our  southern  seaports ;  and  if 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  travelers  is  to 
be  credited,  the  expenses  of  Kving  there,  and 
every  species  of  common  labor,  are  greatly 
beyond  what  they  are  in  Charleston  or  Sa- 
vannah. It  is  thus  that  the  alleged  natural 
advantages  of  New-York,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  trade  of  the  South,  vanish,  when  expoaed 
to  the  test  of  scrutiny,  and  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  mere  beauties  of  a  magnifi- 
cent harbor. 

But  we  not  only  deny  the  alleged  natural 
advantages  of  the  northern  over  the  southern 
Atlantic  cities,  for  carrying  on  the  export- 
ing and  importing  business  of  the  staple- 
growing  states,  but  we  assert  that  the  natural 
advantages  are  incontestably  on  the  side  of 
our  own  seaports.  What  is  the  commerce 
in  question,  divested  of  the  factitious  an- 
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pondages  of  an  artificial  lystem,  Imt  simply 
an  annual  exchange  ^of  cotton  and  otber 
staples,  to  the  amount  of  some  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  merchandise  imported 
from  England,  France  and  other  foreign 
countries!  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  more  simple  and  direct  the  opera- 
tion, the  less  complicated,  involved  and 
mystified,  the  cheaper  will  the  foreign 
manufacturer  obtain  the  cotton,  and  the 
American  cotton  planter  the  merchandise 
for  which  it  is  exchanged. 

The  foreign  manufacturers,  and  the 
American  planters,  are  equally  interested  in 
establishing  this  system  of  direct  exchange  ; 
and  it  can  only  be  effected  by  bringing  the 
foreign  manufactures  directly  to  the  cities  of 
the  cotton-growing  states,  and  making  these, 
instead  of  New- York,  the  great  marts  for 
vending  foreign  manufactures  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  raw  material  on  the  other. 
Considering  the  obvious  economy  of  this 
direct  system  of  exchanges,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  not 
established  their  agencies,  both  for  selling 
goods  and  purchasmg  cotton,  in  those  cities 
in  preference  to  others.  Cotton  can  cer- 
tainly be  obtained  cheaper  in  New-Orleans, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  than  in 
any  northern  city  ;  and  manufactures  can 
as  certainly  be  sold  on  better  terms,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  cotton-growing  states, 
if  they  will  bear  the  expenses,  charges  and 
risks  of  an  indirect  importation  through 
New- York.  But  no  just  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  benefits  of  this  proposed  sys- 
tem, which  does  not  embrace  its  tendency 
to  supersede,  not  onl^  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  intermediate  transfers  and 
agencies,  required  in  an  indirect  trade,  but 
to  a  very  great  and  salutary  extent,  the  use 
and  agency  of  money.  Money  is  itself  a 
very  costly  agent,  and  wherever  a  direct 
exchange  of  commodities,  or  in  other  words, 
barter,  can  be  substituted  for  successive 
sales  and  purchases,  the  use  of  the  sum  of 
money  that  would  have  been  required  to 
effect  these  sales  and  purchases,  is  super- 
seded by  the  direct  exchange,  and  is  just  so 
much  saved  to  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  extensive  operations  of  foreign 
commerce,  a  very  near  approach  can  be 
made  to  this  system  of  barter.  Indeed,  our 
gteat  agricultural  staple  possesses  a  two- 
fold attribute.  This  is  an  invaluable  article 
of  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time,  while 
passing  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
without  any  additional  cost  to  society,  it 
performs  the  functions  of  money,  or  bills  of 
exchange.  And  in  the  disordered  state  of 
our  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges,  and  of 
our  money  currency,  which  threatens  a  long 
continuance,  this  inappreciable  production 
of  our  favored  soil  and  climate,  promises  to 
become  a  still  more  important  agent  in  the 


trantadiont  of  our  commerce.  Does  not 
this,  we  confidently  ask,  give  to  the  seaports 
of  the  cotton-growing  states  a  most  decided 
advantage  over  their  competitors  at  the 
North  1  The  cotton  ef  the  South  and  the 
southwestern  states  is  the  actual  capital 
which  sustains  four-fifths  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  To -that  extent  the  credits  ob- 
tained in  Europe  are  obtained  upon  the  faith 
of  that  capital  alone.  Shall  the  people  of 
the  South  and  southwest,  with  these  palpa- 
ble facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  anj 
longer  remain  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of 
owning  and  furnishing  the  capital  of  oar 
foreign  commerce,  and  yet  permitting  the 
people  of  distant  communities  to  enjoy  its 
golden  profits  1  Every  consideration,  pub- 
lic and  private,  of  patriotism  and  of  interest, 
decidedly  forbids  it.  A  field  of  honorable 
competition  and  profitable  industry  is  opened 
to  our  enterprise,  where  the  pubUc  benefac- 
tor and  the  private  trader,  the  patriot  and 
the  merchant,  will  be  united  in  the  same 
person.  If  the  Medici  of  modem  Italy,  while 
they  acquired  incalculable  wealth,  added  a 
princely  lustre  to  their  house,  by  embarking 
on  such  a  field  of  enterprise,  what  citizen  of 
our  republican  states  would  hesitate  to 
blend,  in  the  ensigns  armorial  of  his  family, 
the  titles  of  patriot  and  merchant,  when  be 
is  animated  by  the  noble  purpose  of  rescuing 
his  country  from  a  state  of  commercial 
dependence,  as  degrading  to  her  character 
as  it  is  injurious  to  her  prosperity  1 

ICvery  political  community  should  en- 
deavor to  unite  within  itself,  and  have  under 
its  own  control,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth. 
The  wealth  of  the  staple-growing  states  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  agricultural 
productions,  which  find  their  market  prin- 
cipally in  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  de- 
mand of  that  marlcet  chiefly  which  gives 
them  their  value,  and  from  that  market  we 
obtain  most  of  tbe  rarious  commodities 
required  for  our  consumption. 

Foreign  commerce,  therefore,  is  an 
element  of  our  wealth  scarcely  less  essential 
than  agriculture  itself.  Is  it,  then,  com- 
patible wuh  that  self-praised  independence 
which  should  belong  to  every  free  state,  to 
entrust  the  almost  exclusive  agency  of  con- 
ducting this  great  national  interest  to  ths 
citizens  of  other  and  distant  states,  who  do 
not  reside  among  us,  and  who  so  far  from 
having  any  sympathies  for  us,  constrain  us 
to  believe  that  many  of  them  are  deeply  pre- 
judiced against  our  civil  institutions  \  We 
beg  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  give  to  this  view 
of  the  subject  that  grave  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration which  it  so  obviously  demands. 
We  speak  more  from  the  records  of  our  own 
sad  experience  than  from  the  speculations  of 
theory,  when  we  express  the  opinion,  that 
the^  commercial  independence  we  are  now 
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•eeking  to  establMi  !i  indisponMUe  to  the 
prftenration  of  oar  political  independenea. 
Ctn  it  be  beliered  that  the  enormous  and 
oppmcive  iapoeitione  of  the  protective 
fjttem  WMild  fasre  been  so  long  and 
patteodj  borne,  if  oar  own  proper  commerce 
nad  been  carried  on  throagk  onr  own  citieSf 
and  by  cor  own  merchants  t  If  these  bad 
exported  our  agricnkural  staples,  and 
imported  the  mannfiictures  for  which  they 
were  ezchangf»d,  would  a  doubt  erer  have 
bsfo  entertained  that  the  high  duties  im- 
posed upon  ihoee  manufactures,  with  an 
sxpUdt  view  to  their  prohibition,  was  a 
bordea  speci£callj  laid  upon  the  productions 
of  oar  ifidustfy,  taking  just  so  nroch  from 
their  value,  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
•imiJar  and  rival  productions  of  other  coun- 
^tries!  Would  the  people  of  the  southern 
and  south weatem  states  have  submitted,  in 
1832,  to  the  levy  of  24  millions  of  federal 
leveoue  from  siitj  milUons  of  their  imports, 
ts  be  canied  off  and  disbursed  in  distant 
eomiDOiiitiee,  making  **our  barrenness  an 
iBTentory  to  partieulariie  their  abundance  !** 

Yet  all  this,  and  more,  did  we  patiently 
cadors  for  yeam ;  many  of  us,  owing  to  the 
coafasion  of  idea*,  resulting  ifrom  the  dis- 
jointed oeaditioo  of  ow  foreign  commerce, 
doubting  wlwcher  the  boithen  was  not  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  us  by  a  parental 
govenunent.  Let  this  fatal  separation  of 
oar  agrioulture  and  our  commerce,  and  the 
uuMtaral  aUiance  which  has  been  productive 
of  each  pernicious  frttits,  exist  no  longer. 
"It  caaaet  cooie  to  good.** 

We  ought  never  to  forget,  vrhat  we  have 
too  many  painf«l  inroofs  that  others  will 
not,  that  we  are  distinguiafaed  from  our 
northern  confederates  by  peculiar  domestic 
and  civil  institutions,  which  are  inseparably 
identified  with  our  great  staple  productions, 
and  which  we  hold  to  be  absolutely  exempt 
from  all  foreign  scrutiny  or  interference 
whatever.  And  however  we  may  deprecate 
the  event  of  a  dismemberment  of  our  con- 
federacy, we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  exist- 
ence of  causes  which  make  it  oaeof  the  possi- 
ble contingencies  for  which  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  provide.  In  such  an  event,  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  now  carried  on,  would 
be  thrown  into  utter  derangement.  This 
commerce,  as  well  as  our  agriculture,  should 
be  carried  on  by  those  who  have  an  interest 
m  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  and 
who,  in  case  of  a  political  convulsion,  would 
*e<*k  no  distant  reiluge  or  separate  destiny. 

Haviog  now  briefly  shown  the  extent  of 
onr  loss  by  the  indirect  coarse  of  our  for- 
eign trade,  our  great  natural  advantages  for 
icclaiming  that  trade,  and  the  strong  motives 
by  which  we  are  invoked  to  enter  upon  the 
Hood  work  witfaoat  faltering  and  without 
delay,  we  bow  propoee  to  consider  the 
maoles,  laal  or  tapposcd,  that  stand  in 


our  way,  and  the  means  of  orvercoming  them. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  alleged  want 
of  capital.  We  have  already  shown  that 
we  have,  in  oar  great  staples,  the  whole  of 
the  actual  oapitai  which  sustains  our  foreign 
commerce,  oat  this  capital  belones  to  the 
planter,  and  the  want  of  capital  alluded  to, 
is  the  money  oapitai  necessary  to  purchase 
the  cotton,  convert  it  into  foreign  goods, 
and  distribute  these  to  the  retail  mercbantfe. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  principally  by  the  agency  of  credit, 
instead  of  money  capital,  and  that  credit 
resting  upon  our  staples,  that  this  branch  of 
commerce  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  by 
northern  merchants.  So  fir  as  credit  is  to 
^be  nsed  as  an  agent  in  conducting  it — and 
we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate 
purposes  of  a  well-regulated  system  of 
credit — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  own 
merchants  have  decided  advantages  over 
those  of  the  North.  They  are  nearer  to  the 
great  fond  by  which  that  credit  is  to  be 
ultimately  redeemed,  and  can  more  easily 
avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  it.  But  to 
prevent  misapprehension,  we  deem  this  the 
proper  place  to  explain  eur  views  onthe  sub- 
ject of  credit,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
be  safely  and  legitimately  used  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  money. 

Credit  we  regard  as  the  legitimate  o^ 
spring  of  commerce  and  free  institutions,  and 
a  most  active  and  sahitary  acent  in  the  pro- 
(hiction  of  national  and  inmvidual  wealth. 
Far  firom  being  demoralising  in  its  tendency, 
it  is  pre-eminently  the  reverse,  as  it  essen- 
tialiy  implies  mutual  and  extended  confi- 
dence, founded  upon  general,  known  and 
established  habits  of  honesty  and  punctuality. 
It  can  exist  only  in  an  atmosphere  composed 
of  such  elements.  But  though  we  deem 
thus  highly  of  credit,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  at  the  first  view,  we  regard  debt,  in 
itself,  as  being  very  far  from  a  benefit,  and 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  habitually  carried 
in  our  country,  a  very  gre&t,  and  sometimes 
a  demoralinng  evil.  That  credit  which  is 
merely  the  correlative  of  indebtedness,  is  not 
the  credit  of  which  we  have  spoken.  To 
illustrate  our  meaning,  we  could  not  select  a 
case  more  strikingly  appropriate  than  that  of 
the  foreign  commerce  now  unde/  discussion. 
We  annually  export,  fiHr example,  to  Europe, 
agricultural  staples  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
millions,  and  import  merchandise  to  the  same 
or  a  corresponding  amount  If  this  were  a 
transaction  between  two  individuals,  or  even 
between  two  governments,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  money  would  be  required  to  effect  the  ex- 
change, however  numerous  might  be  the 
separate  sales  and  purchases  into  which  it 
might  be  subdivided.  If  the  European,  for 
example,  would  purchase  cotton  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  to-day  it  would  be  certain 
that  the  American  would  have  occasion  to 
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purchase  that  amount  of  merchandise  to- 
morrow; and,  instead  of  keepinff  a  dead 
capital  in  money,  to  pay  backward  and  for- 
ward through  the  extended  operations  of  the 
whole  year,  they  would  make  use  of  mutual 
credits,  either  in  the  form  of  conventional 
tokens,  or  entries  upon  their  respective  books. 
This  would  be  an  example  of  credit  in  its 
most  safe  and  salutary  form ;  at  the  same 
time  performing  the  fanctions  of  money,  and 
avoidmg  the  evils  of  debt.  And  even  as  this 
commerce  is  actually  carried  on  by  the  sepa- 
rate operations  of  unconnected  individuals, 
bills  of  exchange,  under  a  well-regulated 
system  of  mutual  credits,  might  be  made  tu 
perform  the  same  function,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  has  been  hitherto  done.  This 
branch  of  credit  rests  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  property,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubt  edthat  importing  merchants,  residing  in 
the  staple-growing  states,  could  organize  a 
much  more  perfect  system  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe,  than  any  that  has  here- 
tofore existed.  They  have  great  advantages 
over  the  northern  merchants  in  this  respect. 
They  are  nearer  to  the  consumers,  know 
better  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  wants, 
and  can  supply  them  by  a  more  rapid  opera- 
tion, involving  less  delay,  and  requiring 
shorter  credits  from  abroad.  Short  credits 
and  quick  returns,  making  a  small  capital,  by 
firequent  operations  and  moderate  profits, 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  large  one  moving 
more  slowly,  will  be  the  true  policy  of  our 
importing  merchants.  For  such  a  system, 
our  means  of  internal  communication,  unob- 
structed at  all  seasons,  and  consisting,  to  a 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  extent,  of  rail- 
loads,  will  a^ord  facilities  unknown  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.  But  to 
enable  our  importing  merchants  to  introduce 
^s  system  of  short  credits  in  their  foreign 
transactions,  the  co-operation  of  our  planters 
and  consumers  is  indispensable.  A  radical 
change  must  be  made  in  their  system  of 
economy.  Their  habit  of  laying  out  their 
incomes  before  they  get  them,  and  requiring 
a  credit  in  all  their  dealing  for  the  year,  till 
the  close  of  it,  or  until  they  sell  their  crops, 
even  if  it  be  longer,  is  the  root  of  the  evil  of 
our  whole  system  of  credit.  It  must  be 
eradicated  if  we  would  produce  a  great  and 
salutary  reform  in  our  commerce  and  credit. 
If  the  planters  require  a  long  credit,  the 
merchants,  wholesale  and  retail,  through 
whom  they  were  supplied,  would  at  least 
require  an  equally  long  credit,  so  far  as  they 
purchase  upon  credit.  A  large  money  capi- 
tal becomes  thus  necessary  for  the  importing 
merchants,  that  a  long  credit  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  planters,  who,  so  far  from  really 
requiring  credit,  own  the  whole  capital  which 
pays  for  our  entire  annual  importations ! 
This  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  natural 
order  of  things.      The  planters  producing 


and  possessing  that  which  eonstitutei  ahaoet 
the  whole  of  our  annual  wealth,  and  having 
the  means  of  giving  credit  to  every  other 
class,  require  credit  of  all  others  !  How  does 
this  happen  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  results  from 
starting  at  the  wrong  point  and  expending 
every  year  the  proceeds  of  the  coming  crop, 
instead  of  the  crop  already  made.  If  every 
planter  would  adopt  the  system  of  expending, 
m  the  current  year,  the  income  of  the  year 
preceding,  and  of  making  all  his  purchases 
for  cash,  instead  of  on  creidit,  he  would  most 
palpably  promote  his  own  interest,  and  indi- 
vidually contribute  his  part  to  a  general 
reform  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  country.  Highly  as  we  estimate  cre- 
dit, in  the  operations  of  commerce,  we  be- 
lieve it  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  truth^ 
that  debt  is  a  most  consuming  moth  to  the 
planting  interest.  What  practical  planter 
can  doubt,  that  for  the  credits  annually  ob- 
tained by  himself  or  his  neighbors,  at  the 
sales  of  the  estates  of  deceasMl  persons,  and 
in  various  other  modes,  he  pays  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  same  proper^ 
would  cost  if  purchased  with  cash  in  band. 
Let  the  suggested  change  in  our  economy, 
then,  be  no  longer  delayed.  Every  planter 
who  adopts  it  will  at  once  perceive  its  salu- 
tary effects  upon  his  own  comfort,  indepen- 
dence and  prosperity  ;  and  he  will  have  the 
consolation  of  reflecting  that  he  is  at  the 
same  time  performing  the  duty  of  a  patridie 
citizen.  We  confidently  believe  it  weald 
dispense  with  one-half  of  the  capital  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  carrying 
on  our  foreign  commerce  by  a  system  of  di- 
rect importation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  agency  of  a 
well-regulated  credit,  in  bringing  about  the 
proposed  reform  in  our  foreign  commerce,  a 
very  considerable  money  capital  will  oever- 
theless  be  iudinpensable  to  its  complete  ac- 
complishment. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  staple-growing  states  have  the  most  abun- 
dant resources  for  supplying  this  descriptina 
of  capital,  if  the  planters,  who  are  our  prin- 
cipal capitalists,  can  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  suicidal  course  they  have  heretofore  pur- 
sued, of  devoting  their  whole  income  (gene- 
rally by  anticipation)  to  the  purchase  of  ne- 
groes to  produce  more  cotton,  and  appropri- 
ate even  a  moderate  portion  of  it  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise.  If 
every  planter  wonid  take  a  diApassionate  and 
comprehensive  view  of  his  own  individiisl 
interest,  he  would  perceive  that  the  blind 
instinct  of  accumulation  which  prompts  him 
to  make  the  crop  of  one  year  the  means  of 
increasing  that  of  the  uext  is  ihe  most  fatal 
policy  he  could  pursue.  It  is  a  system  whiob, 
m  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  inevitably 
defeat  its  own  purposes.  It  will  hardly  bis 
stating  the  case  too  strongly,  to  say  that  at 
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le«t  ooe-btlf  of  the  iaoomet  thus  deToted  to 
tb*  ioeretaed  produetioD  of  cotton  are  devoted 
t»  over  prodoctioo,  and  that  tbey  are  oonae- 
qaeotly  appropriated,  not  foe  the  benefit  of 
the  cotton-plaiitert  themaelTet,  bat  for  that 
of  tbe  foreign  and  domeatic  oomQmera  of 
tbeir  great  staple.  Tbe  principle  of  political 
cooaomy  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  se- 
lect eommitiee,  and  from  which  this  oooolo- 
■OB  is  dedaced,  was  known  to  practical 
neo  long  before  it  was  promalgated  by  any 
writer  on  tbe  theory  of  wealth.  It  is  fonnded 
imoQ  tbe  nniToraal  experience  of  mankind. 
If  tbe  supply  of  any  article  materially  exceeds 
tbe  effiKtiYB  demand,  a  competition  is  cre- 
sted smooff  the  sellers,  which  depresses  the 
price  greauy  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  the 
eicesi  io  qoantity.  In  like  manner  a  deficient 
mpply  creates  a  compedtion  among  the  bay- 
en,  wbich  increases  the  price  in  a  corres- 
pooding  degree.  So  general  is  this  principle, 
that  we  may  safely  affirm  that  in  any  proba- 
ble itate  of  the  aemaod  for  cotton,  a  small 
crop,  if  not  extremely  small,  will  produce  a 
Iirger  aggregate  income  to  tbe  cotton-plant- 
iog  states  than  a  large  one.  Between  tbe 
extreme  points  where  high  prices  check  con* 
aunpu'on  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  low  prices 
dieck  prodnction  on  the  other,  there  is  a 
wide  range  for  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
There  is  no  class  of  prodacers  so  likely  to 
nffer  fix)m  over  production  as  the  cotton- 
plsQters.  Widely  dispersed  over  an  im- 
nenie  territory,  without  the  means  of  con- 
tollatlon  or  concert  among  themselves,  they 
cioDot  prevent  the  habitual  occurrence  of 
exceMiTe  crope,  unless  they  adopt  a  ty$tem 
wbicb  will  of  itself  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  prevent  it.  The  basis  of  that  system 
iboald  be  the  investment  of  at  least  a  fair 
proportion  of  their  net  annual  income  in 
some  other  profitable  pursuit,  instead  of  in- 
▼estiaff  it  in  land  and  negroes ;  and  we  be- 
Here  that  there  is  no  such  pursuit  that  prom- 
iKs  a  more  abandant  reward  to  indnstry  and 
nterprise  than  tbe  direct  importation  of  fo- 
nigD  merchandise  through  our  southern  sea- 
ports. Where,  for  example,  a  man  of  known 
integrity,  capacity  and  industry,  with  a  mo- 
mte  capital,  shall  be  engaged  or  disposed 
to  eogage  in  the  business  of  foreign  importa- 
tioDs,  what  more  public-spirited  and  prontable 
^>propriation  can  a  planter  make  of  a  portion 
M  bis  forplos  capital  than  to  invest  it  in  this 
importing  concern,  as  a  limited  co-partner. 
jMider  the  wise  enactments  recently  adopted 
b  aeversl  of  the  staple-growing  states  T 

One-half  of  the  net  income  of  the  cotton- 
pUateri,  thus  applied  for  a  few  years  only, 
would  famish  abandant  capital  for  conduct- 
iox  oar  whole  foreign  commerce. 

May  we  not  oonfidendy  anticipate,  there- 
we,  that  the  pkmters  who  are  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  the  great  commer- 
^l  reform  we  are  attempting  to  efiect,  and 
"^boie  co-operation  is  so  indispensable  to 
"iccesB,  will  pat  their  shoolders  to  the  wheel 


at  onoe,  with  a  firm  rosolation  Io  contribute 
every  aid  that  may  be  required  for  the  ao- 
oomplisbment  of  so  glorious  an  enterprise  f 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  difficult]r 
anticipated  on  this  score  will  vanish  before 
the  public-spirited  enterprise  of  our  capital- 
ista,  we  look  forward  with  hopes  equally 
sanguine,  to  the  removal  of  the  existing  ob- 
stmctions  to  the  intercourse  between  our 
importing  cities  and  the  vast  interior  which 
they  are  destined  to  sopply  with  the  manu- 
factures of  foreign  countries.    In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  too  high  an  estimate  can  scarcely 
be  placed  upon  a  rail-road  communication 
between  the  Southern  Atlantic  cities  and  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  West.    The  most 
high*  wrought  visions  of  enthusiasm  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  found,  in  the  rapid  progress  of 
events,  to  sink  down  into  insignificance,  when 
compared  with  the  splendid  realities  which 
time  will  soon  develop ;  and  we  confidently 
anticipate  that  ten  years  hence  history  will 
exhibit  to  us  results  which  the  most  excited 
imagination  would  not  now  venture  to  pre- 
dict    This  magnificent  scheme  of  internal 
communication  will  give  ua  the  command  of 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  spite 
of  the  established  ascendencjr  of  tbe  northern 
cities,  in  the  business  of  foreign  importations 
and  internal   commerce.     For  whether  we 
acaU  the  interposing  mountain  barriers,  like 
Hannibal,  or  turn  them  like  his  more  skilful 
successor  and  rival,  the    lime  of  overalions 
which  will  carry  us  to  the  centre  of  this  im- 
mense theatre  of  commercial  competition, 
will  be  but  half  as  long  as  that  of  our  north- 
em  rivals ;  and,  what  is  next  in  importance, 
will  be  at  all  times  unobstructed,  while  theirs 
will  be  closed  op  for  several  months  annu- 
ally, by  the  freezing  of  their  rivers  and  canals. 
And  though  we  may  neither  dei'eat  the  Ro- 
mans in  successive  battles,  nor  drive  the  Ans- 
triana  out  of  Italy  by  annihilating  successive 
armies,  we    shall    perform  an  echievtment 
more  glorious  than  either  that  of  Hannibal  or 
Napoleon,  while  we  conquer  and  bless,  by 
the  peaceful  weapons  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise, plains  incomparably  more   rich  and 
extensive  than  those  which  they  overran  and 
desolated  by  the  destructive  weapons  of  war. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  enlightened  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  southern  states  to  con- 
template, without  enthusiasm,  the  beneficial 
effiscts  which  will  be  produced  on  our  com- 
mercial, social  and   political    relations,  by 
opening  a  direct  communication  with  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     It  will  form 
an  indissoluble  bond  of  anion  between  com- 
roimities  whose  interesu  are  closely  inter- 
.  woven,  and  will  give  a  tenfold  activity  to  a  * 
commerce  which  even  the  Alleghany  heights 
have  not  been  able  altogether  to  prevent. 
The  commercial  cities  of  the  south  Atlantic 
and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  undoubtedly 
the  natoral  maris  of  the  western  people  for 
obtaining  their  supplies  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise.   It  is  there  they  find  a  market  for  the 
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prinoipal  part  of  tlMir  •wn  tmpU  pzodao- 
tioast  oven  now,  when  tfaey  obtain  their  tap- 
plies  of  foreign  merobandise  from  iha  north- 
•ra  cities,  by  a  complicated  and  expensive 
operation,  and  by  a  long  and  tedioos  trans- 
portation. How  decidedly  it  would  be  to 
their  interest  to  obtain,  by  a  direct  exchange, 
their  foreign  merchandise  from  the'commn- 
nities  where  they  sell  their  domestic  prodao- 
tious,  avoiding  aU  the  expense  and  delay,  and 
hazard  of  purchasing  bills  on  the  North! 
And  how  great  and  overwhelming  will  be 
the  preference  due  to  this  direct  interconrse 
of  exchanges,  when  the  transportatioB  of 
their  merchandise  shall  be  but  half  in  point 
of  disunce,  and  one-sixth  in  point  of  Ome  ? 
Every  merchant  who  tmderstands  experi- 
mentally the  importance  of  time  in  the  trans- 
portation of  his  merchandise,  will  at  once 
perceive  the  decisive  advantage  which  this 
circumstance  alone  will  give  to  our  southern 
cities  over,  their  northern  competitors.  We, 
therefore,  regard  the  completion  of  the  line 
of  communication,  to  wliicb  we  have  alluded, 
as  a  principal  and  most  efficient  means  of  ea- 
tabliahing  a  system  of  direct  importations 
through  our  southern  cities,  and  breaking  the 
shackles  of  our  oommeroial  dependence. 
When  it  shall  be  completed,  the  commerce 
of  foreign  countries  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  great  West  on  the  other,  will  seek  oar 
southern  importing  cities,  by  a  direct  line  of 
communication,  so  cheap  and  expeditions, 
that  both  parties  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
meet  there  and  effect  their  various  exchanges. 
This  great  work,  though  itself  an  artificial 
structure,  will  be  the  means  of  throwing 
commerce  into  its  natural  channels.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  we  cannot  bnt  strenu- 
ously ur^e  it  upon  our  fellow-cilizena,  and 
the  political  authorities  of  onr  respective 
states,  to  give  every  practicable  aid  toward 
iu  ac^omplishmeol,  and  that  of  the  lateral 
communications  which  may  be  necessary  to 
render  its  benefits  more  difiosive.  Let  ns 
act  not  only  efficiently,  but  promptly.  We 
must  seize  the  propitious  occasion  now  pre- 
sented to  us,  lest  it  pass  away  and  never 
return. 

The  practicability  of  this  railroad  commu- 
nication is  no  longer  doubtful.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  nearly  half  completed 
by  one  route,  and  will  be  more  than  half 
completed  when  the  railroad  shall  have  been 
exteuded,  as  it  soon  will  be,  from  Augusta  to 
Madison,  in  Georgia.  Connecting  this  with 
the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  railroad,  we 
shall  have  more  than  240  miles  of  ooutinaous 
railroad  on  a  direct  line  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Tennessee,  and  conducting  us. 
to  a  point  not  more  than  200  miles  distant 
from  those  waters.  On  this  subject  we  cannot 
be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  sacrificiug  local  predilections  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Let  that  line  bo  adopted  which 
shall  be  the  shortest,  cheapest  and  best,  with* 


oot  the  sli^tast  ivgwd  to  those  oonAictt  of 
local  interest,  which  are,  at  best,  comp«»> 
tively  nninqiortaiit,  aad  jMrhaps  purely  im- 
aginary. I'he  grscit  beoelk  whieh  oar  whole 
interior  is  to  dwive  from  a  direct  trade,  both 
with  foreign  coontriesand  the  western  states, 
most  be  reflected  from  our  importini^  cities. 
If  it  canses  these  to  grow  mad  flourish,  the 
whole  interior,  within  the  sphere  of  circular 
tion,  will  participate  in  their  prosperity,  bj 
a  law  which  is  as  certain  in  its  eperatk)n,  m 
that  which  causes  the  blood  of  the  animal  i^s- 
tem  to  flow  from  the  heart  to  tbeextremitieaL 
Such,  fellow-citisens,  are  the  views  by 
which  we  have  been  actoatod  in  calling  yoar 
attention  to  the  grave  and  important  sabjeot 
of  this  address.  It  was  net  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated that  the  pnrposes  we  so  distinctly 
expressed  thfouffh  the  report  of  our  Select 
Committee  wonld  be  bo  greatly  misappre- 
hended as  they  have  been  by  some  of  oar 
fellow-citixens.  Snrely  we  may  claim  the 
privilege,  and  ui^e  the  expediency  of 
carrying  on  our  own  commerce,  with 
foreign  nations,  directly  through  our  own 
cities,  and  by  our  own  merchants,  with- 
out justly  incnrring  the  imputation  of  ho»- 
tility  to  the  northern  states  of  this  confe- 
deracy. We  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
any  prescriptive  right  to  act  for  us,  any 
more  than  they  have  to  think  for  us.  It  is  no 
hostility  to  their  interests,  but  regard  to  our 
own,  by  which  we  are  animated.  "  It  is  not  , 
that  we  love  Caesar  less,  bnt  that  we  love  I 
Rome  more."  "We  are  certainly  as  anxious  ' 
to  encourage,  upon  principles  of  reciprocity, 
a  direct  trade  with  the  northern  states,  as 
with  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Free 
trade  with  all  the  world,  untrammeled  by 
legislative  restrictions,  is  the  motto  inscribed 
on  our  banner.  We  know  neither  friendship 
nor  hostility  in  trade.  Wherever  we  can 
sell  highest  and  buy  cheapest,  that  is  our 
market;  making  no  distinction  between 
'*  Trojan  and  Tyrian."  But  we  are  opposed 
to  an  absorbing  centralism  in  commerce,  as 
well  as  in  government.  Our  receut  expe- 
rience has  but  too  impressively  admonished 
us  of  the  fatal  revulsions  to  which  it  is  cak«- 
lated  to  expose  us.  We  have  seen  a  peco* 
niary  pressure  in  the  city  of  New- Yoik 
throw  the  whole  country  into  embarrassment, 
and  its  currency  and  exchanges  into  the  u(* 
most  confusion  and  derangement ;  whereas, 
if  the  commerce  of  the  Umted  States,  exter- 
nal and  internal,  had  been  fairly  distributed 
through  its  natural  channels,  scarcely  a 
shock  would  have  been  felt  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  view  of  the  subject 
causes  us  to  regret  that  the  extensive 
trade  we  carry  on  with  the  manufacturing 
states  of  the  north,  exchanging  our  raw 
cotton  for  their  various  manufactures — a 
trade  highly  important  to  both  parties — is 
not  carried  on  directly  between  the  cities  of 
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th«  pUotiBg  and  mum&otumig  staMli,  but 
iik6  oar  foreign  commerce,  indirectly  through 
the  city  of  New- York.  Abuoet  the  whole  of 
our  immenee  exchanges  centre  there  ;  foro- 
iog  thither,  ae  it  were,  upon  the  heurt,  by 
■omething  like  a  congestive  process,  the  cir- 
cdstion  of  a  system  so  vast,  that  it  cannot 
be  reffularly  and  uniformly  thrown  out 
tfarragfa  the  natural  channels  to  the  distant 
exiiemittaa.  Periodical  disoiders  and  con- 
TiMons  are  the  unavoidable  conseqaenoe 
of  such  an  unnatural  and  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  oar  commerce ;  and  without  pretend- 
ing to  speak  for  other  portions  of  the  Union, 
we  confidently  affirm  that  the  people  of  the 
•onthem  and  south-western  states  are  in- 
voked, by  connderations  of  the  most  enlarged 
patriotism,  as  well  as  of  an  enlightened  self- 
mterest,  to  apply  a  speedy  and  effectual 
lemedy.  The  means  of  achieving  our  com- 
mercial independence  are  abundant,  and  all 
the  auspices  are  eminently  encouraging. 
Let  us  embark  in  the  enterprise  with  a  spirit 
and  resolution  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance, and  a  splendid  future  will  be  the  re- 
mit and  the  reward  of  our  labors. 

We  have  recommended,  by  a  resolution 
Qnanimously  adopted,  that  ^  convention  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  next,  to  devise  farther  measures 
of  concert  and  co-operation  in  this  ^reat  un- 
dertaking. We  trust  and  confidently  antici- 
pate that  the  people  will  meet  forthwith  in 
their  primary  assemblies,  to  select  delegates 
to  that  convention,  and  that  all  the  states  in- 
terested will  be  fully  represented.  May 
Heaven  smile  upon  their  deliberations. 

SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CON- 
VEXTION.— Report  by  F.  Elmore.— The 
committee  of  ten,  to  which  has  been  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  Convention,  directing 
them  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  goods 
have  not  been  imported  and  sold  at  the 
•oathem  sea-ports,  upon  as  good  terms,  and 
at  as  &ir  rates,  as  they  can  be  procured  at 
the  northern — and  whether  the  country  mer- 
chants cannot  now  procure  at  the  southern 
seaports  as  full  a  supply  and  as  good  assort- 
sients,  upon  as  fair  terms,  and  as  favorable 
periods  of  payment,  as  they  can  be  procured 
elsewhere — and  whether  there  exist  any  and 
what  advantages  in  making  purchases  from 
the  direct  importers  at  the  South,  respectfully 
foil;  submit  the  following  report : 

The  inquiries  to  be  msMO,  m  the  foregoing 
ntolution,  are  deeply  interesting  to  all  the 
friends  of  southern  direct  trade.  If  fac^ 
will  JQstify  affirmative  answers  to  them,  the 
■access  of  the  enterprise,  if  persevered  in,  is 
onquestionablo,  unless  defeated  by  the  unto- 
ward action  of  the  General  Government,  or 
a  dispensation  of  Providence  against  which 
hunan  prudence  affords  no  safeguard.  The 
ftcts  necessary  to  entirely  correct  oonclu- 


sions  on  these  inquiries,  are  many,  and  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  requiring  for  their 
collection,  consideration  and  arrangement^ 
more  tim^  and  opportunities  than  the  present 
occasion  affords ;  and  your  coounittee  being 
composed  of  merchants,  dealers,  and  plant- 
ers, from  the  interior  of  the  states  and  terri-  , 
tory  represented  in  this  convention*  labor  ' 
unaer  many  difficulties,  in  the  investigation* 
in  the  result  of  which,  the  committee,  ia 
coDomon  with  all  thov  represent,  have  a  deep 
interest,  being  nothing  less  than  the  disco- 
very of  those  mari^ets  where  they  can  sell 
their  staples  for  the  highest,  and  buy  the 
goods  they  consume  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Such  time  and  opportunities  as  they  pos- 
sessed have  been  employed  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  thev  submit  the  result  to 
the  consideration  of  the  convention. 

The  southern  states  have  at  all  times  been 
the  producers  of  staples  of  great  richness  and 
value  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which 
from  their  earhest  settlement  as  colonies, 
gave  them  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions, of  an  extent  and  importance  greatly 
beyond  their  proportionate  population.     Thi 

Sowth  and  increase  of  this  trade  kept  mor« 
an  even  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  enriched  them  with  a  prosperity 
before  unparalleled.  Since  the  Revolution, 
and  during  the  period  of  free  trade,  it  grew 
and  expanded  to  an  immense  extent,  as  has 
been  developed  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  twenty-one  already  submitted  to  the 
convention.  The  settlement  of  new  states 
south-west  and  west,  of  similar  pursuits,  in- 
stitutions and  staples,  have  swelled  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry,  until  they  are  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  domestic  exports, 
and  constitute  to  that  extent  the  basis  of  all 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  &cq1  action  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  the  collections  and  disbursements  of 
its  revenue,  has  always  been  unfavorable 
to  southern  commerce,  aud  when  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  the  protective  system  was 
thrown  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the 
planting  states,  the  disastrous  effects  were 
apparent  in  the  deserted  cities  and  ruined 
prospects  which  blighted  the  prosperity  and 
broke  the  spirits  of  her  people.  The  direct 
trade  whicn  was  her  own  by  every  law  of 
commerce  and  of  nature,  and  which  should 
have  grown  and  increased  every  year,  grew 
less  and  less,  until  it  ahnost  disappeared,  be- 
ing by  this  unprqpitious  policy  transferred 
to  the  northern  ports  and  people.  Discour- 
aged by  these  burdens,  our  capital  sought 
more  propitious  locations  for  its  employment, 
or  engaged  in  other  business — our  merchants 
and  capitalists  removing  to  the  northern 
ports  with  their  funds,  or  withdrawing  from 
commerce  and  investing  in  other  employ- 
ments ;  while  others,  discouraged  by  their 
example,  were  not  found  to  supply  their 
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places  and  attempt  the  busineis  they  had 
been  forced  to  abandon.  The  importing 
merchants  of  the  South  became  an  ahnost 
extinct  race ;  and  her  direct  trade,  once  so 
gieat,  flourishing  and  rich,  dwindled  down  to 
msignificance. 

It  would  seem  to  be  undeniable  that  if  the 
same  state  of  things  by  which  these  disas- 
trous blows  were  dealt  with  such  fatal  effect 
opon  our  direct  trade  continues  to  exist,  the 
South  cannot  recover  what  it  lost  under  their 
operation.  It  becomes  therefore  an  import- 
ant point  to  be  determined  whether  any  and 
what  changes  or  modifications  of  tfiese  cir- 
cumstances have  taken  place,  which  will 
enable  the  South  asain  to  enter  into  a 
struggle  for  her  own  direct  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  with  any  reasonable  hope  or  fair 
prospect  of  success. 

That  such  changes  have  for  several  years 
been  in  progress  is  most  certain — slowly  and 

?adually,  out  certainly  and  beneficially, 
he  compromise  act  has  already  produced 
great  amelioration,  and  every  biennial  reduc- 
tion is  an  impulse  to  enterprise  and  trade, 
which  has  already  caused  much  capital  to 
return,  and  again  filled  the  old  channel  with 
something  like  its  ancient  currents  of  busi- 
ness. The  legislatures  of  the  planting  states 
have,  with  prudent  forecast,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  and  by  wise  legis- 
lation done  much  to  encourage  enterpnse, 
and  aid  individual  efforts  in  the  patriotic 
effort ;  and  it  is  hoped  will  yet  do  much  more 
for  this  great  and  vital  measure,  by  lighten- 
ing the  remaining  burthens  which  oppress 
commercial  capital  in  the  heavy  taxation  on 
its  employment.  Lightened  of  much  of  that 
oppressive  taxation  imposed  by  the  national 
legislation,  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of 
still  farther  reductions,  and  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  the  fostering  care  of  the  state 
legislatures,  the  race  of  importing  merchants 
has  revived,  and,  as  individual  and  partner- 
ship firms,  reappeared  in  our  cities,  and  have 
embarked  large  capitals  with  great  spirit  in 
the  business.  It  gives  the  committee  great 
pleasure  to  add,  that  they  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  thei^r  operations  have  been 
conducted  with  the  energy  and  prudence 
which  deserves  and  has  been  crowned  with 
success  as  advantageous  to  them  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  country. 

If  we  cousider  the  general  principles  which 
naturally  regulate  trade,  we  see  no  reason 
why  foreign  goods  used  in  southern  consump- 
tion could  not  be  bought  by  our  own  mer- 
ohauts  at  the  place  of  their  production,  and 
brought  directly  to  our  markets  as  cheaply 
AS  they  can  be  taken  to  the  northern  markets 
by  their  merchants.  A  careful  comparison 
oi  all  the  elemenu  of  cost,  could  they  be 
cleariy  ascertained,  might  enable  the  com- 
miitee  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions ;  but  it 
is  impossible  for  the  committee,  in  the  time 


perafhed  for  ^e  ioqninr,  to  attain  nioh  cer- 
tainty in  the  mnliitode  of  circamstaiicet 
which  mast  be  considered ;  and  even  were 
it  possible  in  any  given  state  of  things,  and  at 
any  fixed  day,  the  constant  changes  of  circom- 
staoces^  the  fluctnations  of  mancets,  and  the 
tboosaud  occurrences  every  boor  arising 
to  disturb  the  regularity  of  trade,  the  ex- 
changes and  the  money  market  would,  per- 
haps the  very  next  day,  vary  that  statement, 
and  present  another  condition  of  things;  and 
so  also  if  all  the  foreign  goods  brought  into 
the  oountry  for  ito  consumption  were  im- 
ported by  regular  importing  merchants  more 
certainty  might  be  attainable.  It  happens, 
however,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  that 
immense  amounts  of  foreign  goods  are  ofte 
poured  into  the  United  States,  upon  the  great 
points  of  importation,  under  circumstances  of 
commercial  pressore  and  distress,  pitidaciDg 
great  disturbance  and  fluctuation  of  prices 
At  such  periods,  the  manufacturers,  if  pressed 
for  money,  instead  of  at  once  reducing  the 
price  of  goods  at  their  warehouses,  (which  is 
considered  the  last  thing  to  be  done,)  gene- 
rally prefer  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  surploi 
stocks  at  distant  points.  They  sometimes 
ship  to  foreign  ports,  and  sell  by  their  own 
agents,  on  their  own  account,  in  which  case 
they  can  lessen  the  duties  by  making  oat 
their  invoices  at  lower  rates,  and  also  escape 
the  addition  which  is  pat  on  the  merchant  oy 
our  revenue  laws  for  the  expenses  on  the  in- 
voice, being  about  five  percent  They  some- 
times make  loans  from  mercantile  houses 
having  branches  in  other  countries,  and  de- 
posit their  surplus  goods  as  security,  npoo 
the  agreement  that  they  are  to  be  sold  for 
whatever  they  will  bring,  to  refund  the  ad- 
vance, if  they  are  not  paid  when  due.  Great 
quantities  of  these  gCMxls,  and  also  of  fiuliiig 
merchants,  are  thrown  upon  the  northern 
markets,  especially  New- York,  and  sold  at 
auction  for  whatever  they  will  bring.  Great 
sacrifices  are  inevitable,  and,  at  such  times, 
purchases  may  be  made  at  prices  jvbich 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  regular  import- 
ing merchant,  whether  northern  or  southern. 
Such  instances  should  be  considered  as  de- 
partures from  regular  trade,  and  as  exoep- 
tions  to  its  general,  regular  and  steady  coorse. 
Although  they  occasionally  not  merely  influ- 
ence, but  control  business  and  prices,  snch 
transactions  are  not  fair  examples  for  regolir 
business ;  and  whether  they  are  beneficial,  in 
the  long  run,  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  a 
place,  may  well  be  doubted,  as  their  tendency 
IS  to  disturb  commerce,  and  destroy  the  r^ 
gular  importing  merchant. 

Before  proceeding  more  into  detail,  it  will 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  report  will  be 
confined,  afler  a  few  remarks  on  domestki 
goods,  to  those  of  foreign  fobric  and  importa- 
tion. The  consumption  of  domestic  gooos  has 
increased  greatly,  and  is  still  inoreasmg.  It  it 
generally  estimated  by  the  menshant  to  ex- 
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tmd  tArmiyto  33  per 
eoBBOBptioii.  That  they  can  be  boaght  apon 
better  terns  where  they  are  manufactared 
ihaa  at  the  soothem  porti,  is  eenerally  oon- 
eeded,  exoept  where  the  manafacturers  have 
ageoeios  at  the  soathem  ports,  and  tell  at 
maoafaetorer's  prices,  iDcIadiog  freight,  iosa- 
noee,  Ac.  This,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  done, 
lad  may,  and  probably  will  in  the  conrM  of 
time,  be  done  to  an  extent  commensnrate 
with  the  demands  of  consnmptbn.  But  if  the 
soothem  merchant  still  goes  to  the  northern 
Bsnafactorer,  and  boys  and  brings  the  goods 
back  with  him  for  sale,  it  is  nut  the  less  a  di- 
rect  trade,  and  he  can  boy  as  cheap,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mano&ctorer  him- 
self sell  as  low  as  any  other  competitor. 
^  It  is  manifest,  that  the  merchant  who  boys 
lus  goods  cheapest,  and  has  fewest  borthens 
and  expenees  upon  his  business,  oogbt  to  be 
able  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  It 
is  &ir  to  presome,  that  what  can  be  done, 
has  been  and  will  be  done  by  our  merchants. 


m  fair  competition,  fur  the  regular  tiade  with,  -attending  traffic  m«st  be  charged  in  the  profits 


their  northern  brothers.  Letns see  what  are 
the  elements  which  enter  into  the  solution  of 
the  probleno-^wbich  eoioys  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages in  this  honorable  rivalry  ? 

In  carrying  out  this  comparison,  it  will  be 
most  satisHictorjr  to  select  places  which  may 
be  considered  fair  exponents  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  the  committee  the^ 
ibre  select  New-York  for  the  North,  and 
Charleston  for  the  South.  In  selecting 
Charleston,  the  committee  are  influenced  by 
the  fact,  that,  being  there  now,  they  are  en- 
abled to  procure  more  information,  authentic 
and  at  first  hand,  as  to  it,  than  of  any  other 
•OQthem  importing  city;  bat  it  is  believed 
that  the  same  general  principles  and  facts 
applicable  to  its  trade,*  may,  with  such  modi- 
fications aa  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in 
each  case,  be  applied  to  the  other  southern 
importing  cities  respectively. 

In  the  South  the  ports  are  good  and  safb, 
and  open  all  the  year  to  ships.  In  the  North, 
many  and  considerable  obstructions  exist  du- 
ring a  part  of  it  from  cold  and  ice.  The 
lame  may  be  said  of  their  internal  oommnni- 
catioas,  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  North 
being  fix»zan,  and  the  rail-roads  obstmcted 
by  snows,  and  often  (or  a  considereble  period 
of  time.  In  the  summer  the  southern  ports 
are  not  so  healthv,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  interior  markets  is  less  in  amount  and 
activity.  The  establishment  of  rail-roads, 
permitting  the  most  rapid  travel  and  perfect 
Bsfe^  through  the  unhealthy  districto  adja- 
cent, has  greatly  diminished  the  impediments 
of  summer  trade,  especially  with  Charieston, 
and  will,  ver^  '^^f.  ^'^  other  aoothem 
cities,  to  which  similar  improvements  are 
extending.  New- York  enjoys  great  advan- 
tages from  the  perfect  system  ofcommonica- 
tion  with  foreign  ports  and  her  customers  at 
home,  her  immense  capital  and  cnstom,  her 
TOL.  m.  8 


commercial  oonnectioD  with  Europe,  and 
most  especially  in  the  greater  facihties  her 
banks  give  her  merchants  for  credits  in  EUi- 
rope,  and  by  discounts  at  home  for  long 
periods,  and  on  their  customers'  notes.  Were 
the  only  question,  which  city  can  sell  its 
merchandise  cheapest  in  Ut  oum  stores,  the 
anawer  woukl  probably  be,  that  New-York 
can  eenerally  sell  as  low  or  lower  than 
Charleston.  But  the  true  question  for  the 
southern  country  merchant  is,  can  he  lay 
down  his  goods  at  his  home  cheaper  fWim 
New-York  than  from  Charleston,  or  any  other 
southern  port  f  If  he  buys  lower  in  New- 
York,  and  the  expenses  of  getting  them  home 
make  them  cost  more  than  he  conld  get  them 
at  from  the  southern  port,  his  own  interest  aa 
well  as  patriotism  will  influence  him  to  deal 
at  his  own  ports.  In  coming  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the 
two  markets,  we  must  look  into  the  circnm- 
staoces  which  create  cost  and  go  to  fix  the 
prices_  of  merchandise ;— all  the   expenses 


and  taken  out  of  them,  and  conseqnently 
dnhance  the  cost  of  its  merchandise.  These 
expenses,  in  some  important  respects,  are 
believed  to  be  greater  in  New-York  than 
Charleston,  and  the  following  views  are 
illostrative  of  this  opinion :  The  foreign 
goods  imported  into  thu  country  are  pakl  for 
chiefly  by  southern  produce,  or  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  it.  To  buy  this,  the  north- 
ern merchant  most  employ  his  factor  or 
commission  a^ent,  and  pay  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  commissions ;— *the  sonthem  importer  is 
on  the  spot  where  the  produce  is,  and  buys, 
in  penon,  this  prodnce  or  bills,  saving  that 
commission.  In  general,  exchanges  on  Bo- 
rope  are  lowered  by  1  to  12  per  cent,  at  the 
Sonth.  At  present  it  is  not  so;  but  the 
general  experience  has  been  that  way,  and 
the  present  difference  in  favor  of  the  North 
may  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  extent,  to 
the  great  amount  of  American  loans  nego- 
tiated throogh  New- York,  creating  a  larger 
fond  to  draw  oi> — a  state  of  things  temporary 
in  character.  House  rents  and  store  rents  are 
believed  to  be  twice  or  three  times  as  high  in 
New- York  as  they  are  in  Charleston ;  clerks' 
wages  are  higher,  and  the  expenses  of  fami- 
lies and  living  considerably  greater.  Another 
charge,  which,  it  is  believed,  sees  consider- 
ably to  enhance  the  price  of  goods,  grows 
out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mercantile 
business  is  done  in  New-York.  The  importer 
there,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  deal  directly 
with  the  country  merchant.  He  imports  in 
bales  and  ^ackases,  which  he  does  not  break, 
but  sells,  in  bales  and  packages,  qoantities 
too  large  for  country  nierchants.  The  buii> 
ness  is  divided,  also,  into  almost  as  many 
distinct  classes  of  importers  as  there  are  dis- 
tinct classes  of  goods.  Assortments,  in  Quan- 
tities to  suit  the  dealer  or  country  merchant, 
can  only  be  had  from  another  clais  of  mar- 
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duLDtt  caUed  jobbers.  The  jobben,  n  tbej 
wtBt  ibr  immediate  retail,  bny  from  the  im- 
porters br  the  bale  or  package,  and,  breaking 
them,  sell  to  the  ooaotiy  dealera  in  quantitiea 
to*iuit  their  aMortmeDta.  Thej  are  the 
regaUr  cuatomera  of  the  importers;  and  if 
the  importers  sell  to  the  coontry  mercbaali,  it 
is  Qsoally  for  oash,  or  on  each  rates  and 
terms  aa  will  not  interfere  with  the  jobbers* 
who  are  their  chief  dependence,  and  neoes- 
aary  to  their  bosinesB.  These  transactions, 
although  they  assume  many  Tariations  in  the 
forms  of  business,  may  be  illustrated  aa  fol- 
lows: The  jobber  bays  of  the  importer, 
and  gives  bis  bankable  note,  payable  at  six 
•r  eight  mouths,  which  can  be  oonf  erted  at 
the  banks  to  meet  the  importers  engsge- 
ments — the  jobber  takes  the  ooontry  mer- 
chant's note,  payable  usoally  a  dbort  tia^ 
before  his  note  to  the  importer  is  due.  The 
importer's  profits  are  seldom  as  low  as  10  per 
cent.,  often  as  high  as  25,  and  may  safely  be 
averaged  at  17| ;— the  profits  of  the  jobber 
are  estimated  at  the  same,  or  perhaps  a 
creater  per  cent.,  because  he  has  to  indude 
toe  loss  which  he  must  submit  to  in  convert- 
ing the  paper  of  the  country  merchant  into 
ftvailable  funds,  amounting  to  about  4  per 
oent.  on  southern  notes,  which  occurs  in  this 
way :  If  the  note  is  offered  for  discount  at  a 
New- York  bank,  that  sum  is  taken  off  the 
fJMse  of  the  note  for  discount,  risk,  expense  of 
eoUection,  and  ez4rhange ;  or  if  the  southern 
merohant  gives  his  note  payable  in  New- 
York,  the  exchange,  ri^  or  remittance,  and 
agency,  will  cost  as  much,  and  should  be 

.  aidded  to  the  cost  of  his  goods.  In  Charles- 
ton, from  1  to  2  per  cent,  oaly  is  taken  off, 
according  to  the  distance  the  makers  live 
Irom  the  city.  In  Charleston  the  ooontry 
nerchsnt  deals  directly  with  the  importer, 
who  oon»bines  in  bis  business  all  that  is  done 
in  New- York  by  both  importer  and  jobber ; 
bii  profitA  may  be  said  to  average  from  20  to 
33  oer  cent.,  matar  than  eitoer  of  them 
ainsly,  but  probably  not  greater,  if  as  great, 
as  botb  combined.  They  have  two  estab- 
lishments, and  probably  each  his  family  to 
support,  he  only  one.  But,  admitting  that 
generally  goods  may  be  purchased  lower, 
notwithstanding,  in  New- York,  yet  there  are 
other  items  of  calculation  to  be  taken  into 

,  the  account.*    The  coontry  merchant  is  sMp- 


*  The  (bUowinc  strnteinsnt  is  msde  upon  infbr- 
mstion  (timished  by  experienced  merchants. 
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•  Cost  of  goods,  duty  oflT,  say $100  00 

Duty  paid  by  importer S3  30 

^    -       ,.                                                       $123  60 
Profits  of  Importer,  17)<  per  cent 21  61 

Sold  to  jobber  Ibr $145  11 

ProAu  of  jobber  at  SO  per  eent so  Ot 

Vdd  to  SoutlierQ  merdisnt  for ,|i74  n 


posed  to  make  hia  own  aelectfcmt  in  . 
It  will  cost  him  consider^ly  more,  and  take 
longer  time  both  for  him  to  go  and  reton, 
and  for  his  ^oods  to  be  brought  from  New* 
York.  The  wterest  whieh  oooors  on  his 
money  while  idle^the  risks,  insurance  aad 
cost  of  shipping  to  and  landiiig  at  Charleslaiv 
and  commissions  on  forwarding  to  him  wbas 
landed  at  the  several  poiats  m  stoppage  aa 
the  Wfty  to  his  home,  are  no  ineonsideraUa 
elements  of  price  to  enhanee  tha  eost  of  the 
goods. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  committae  b^ 
lieve  that  New- York  possesses  an  advantage 
not  adverted  to  above:  in  a  wise  poKey 
which  burthens  her  meixhants  vrith  lees  state 
and  corporation  taxation  than  some  of  lbs 
southern  states  and  cities  impose*  Tbe  eoni- 
mittee  could  not  procui^  exact  information  M 
to  the  particulars ;  btit  it  is  understood  gene- 
rally, that  the  port  expenses,  wharf  fees, 
landing,  &o.,  are  considerably  less.  Tbe  taxes 
fall  upon  the  sales  only,  are  light,  and  paid 
by  tbe  pnrchaser,  in  fiict  At  the  Booth,  port 
expenses  are  greater.  The  states  fanpaaa 
considerable  taxes  on  stock  in  trade,  while 
some  of  the  cities  aspiring  to  the  import  trade 
strangely  discourage  it  by  collecting  a  tax 
on  every  dollar*s  sale  of  merchandise  made 
within  their  corporate  limits — a  tax  both  of 
the  state  and  corporations,  calculated  upon 
wturns  required  on  oath,  and  which  are  in 
their  nature  ioauisitorial,  and  repugnant  to 
the  merchant's  feelings. 

For  the  want  of  packets  and  shipping, 
much  of  the  import  trade  of  Charleston  is 
made  by  her  own  merchants  through  New- 
York  ;  the  goods  are  bought  by  them  hi 
Europe,  shipped  in  New-York  packcU  to 
New-x ork — ^unloaded  there,  and  reshipped 
to  Charleston ;  in  all  such  cases,  there  aie 
increased  expenses  of  commissions,  inia- 
rance  and  freight  on  the  voyage,  and  delay 
lyhich  is  still  more  injurious;  the  goods 
therefore  cost  the  importer  more  than  simi- 
lar goods  coming  direct  to  Charleston,  but 
still  are  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  them  in 
New- York.    Another  and  important  conn- 


Freight  to  Chailoston,  expenses,  tnsnrance, )    g  ^ 
loss  on  exchange,  Ac.,  at  ft  per  cent. J 

The  cost  of  the  goods  to  merchant  landed  in  ?  m  m 
Charleston j  *•■  •• 

nr  cnAXi.isTox. 

Cost,  duty  off. •*!!!! 

Add  dnty  paid  by  impoiter »  «» 

Profits,  Ineludtng  interest  (¥r  6  montlu,  ^.j  i  ^,  ,. 
aU  charges,  at  33  per  ceat. {  **  " 

Sold  to  country  merchants  for *)04  07 

Saved  to  Southern  merchant  by  purchase  in  ) 
Charieston,  exelnslre  of  expenses  of  tra-  >  18  16 
▼sUinf  to  the  Nortk ) 
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if  tlie  eie^  whieh  can  be  h»d  in 
the  two  plaeee.  It  hae  been  alreadj  shown, 
tbat,  as  a  general  rule,  the  credits  given  to 
the'  conntiy  merchant  in  New-Ymk,  will 
aferage  fimn  six  to  eight  months.  In 
Charlwftim,  dnnng  the  past  season,  the  credits 
giren  by  the  wnolesale  merchants  have 
gone  firom  six  to  twehre  months,  averaging 
pedwyi  nine  or  ten  months.  Ilie  me£am 
of  vajments  is  not  less  important — ^payments 
IB  rieiw^Yodt  are  by  bank  notee  at  a  discount, 
or  ezchan^  at  a  premium.  In  Charleston 
the  committee  are  informed,  that  the  bank 
.Mies  of  naoet  of  the  southern  states  are  taken 
at  par,  eooetituting  a  saving  of  from  one  to 
Ihiee  percent. 

After  vrei^hing  all  statements  and  argn- 
aents  euboUtted  to  the  committee,  *they 
have  come  decidedly  to  the  opinion  that 
fneiga  goods  may  be  imported  into,  and  sold 
at  the  southern  ports  as  cheaply  and  upon  as 
|ood  tmoe,  as  at  the  North ;  and  perhaps  it 
IS  not  goinff  too  (kr  to  say,  upon  better — an 
eztouive  inqoiry  among  them  enables  the 
commttee  to  say,  that  such  is  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  by  the  best-informed 
mee^iants.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  during 
liie  last  seaeoo,  they  have  made  importations 
open  a  scale  greater  than  has  been  done  in 
twenty  years,  and  aa  the  committee  are  in- 
femied,  at  rates  that  would  allow  their  sales 
UN>n  terms  more  &vorable  than  the  New- 
York  market  has  afibrded.  Many  instances 
were  laid  before  the  committee,  illustrating 
the  operation  of  the  direct  and  circuitous  im- 
portations on  prices,  from  which  the  com- 
mittee will  select  a  few,  coming  from  sources 
of  the  hijri&Ast  respecti^ilir^,  not  as  conclu- 
sive proou  that  all  the  trade  has  been  of  a 
similar  character,  but  as  giving  some  data, 
^  which  the  truth  may  be  approximated. 
While  it  ie  conceded  that  the  business  of  a 
sincde  eeason,  nor  perhape  the  cases  cited  are 
such  prooft  of  the  stability  of  the  trade  or 
Its  general  character,  as  may  be  considered 
oonciusive,  yet  when  they  come  in  support 
of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
committee  have  based  their  opinions,  they 
cannot  fail  to  have  weight. 

One  of- the  committee,  an  experienced 
merchant,  living  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  im- 
ported direct  the  whole  of  a  considerable 
stock  of  goods,  for  the  last  and  present  veer's 
sales.  He  visited  New- York  afterward,  and 
examined  the  stocks  and  market  carefully — 
he  states,  that  the  same  kind  of  goods  were 
as  high  or  higher,  than  his  would  cost  him, 
all  expenses  included,  at  his  own  store. 
One  article  especially  was  greatly  more  so, 
to  wit,  negro  blankets — his  standing  him  at 
his  store  in  €25  the  piece,  while  for  the  same 
(lualitY  they  demanded  $33  in  New- York,  a 
price  he  could  have  sold  for  at  home,  and 
xeaUzed  32  per  cent  profit. 


A  firm  in  the  city  of  Charieston  lately  un* 
ported  a  large  supply  of  goods  direct,  and 
about  the  same  time  had  an  order  filled  for 
similar  ffoods  in  New-York,  which,  they 
state  to  Uie  committee,  cost  them  fall  15  per 
cent,  hiffher  than  those  imported  direct 
Among  Uiem  was  a  case  of  cassimeres,  a 
match  case  to  one  imported,  the  same  in 
every  respect,  and  costing  near  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  imported  case. 

Another  firm  of  this  city,  largely  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  trade,  has  a  partner  residmg 
in  New-York,  by  whom  about  one-third  of 
their  stock  is  purchased  there,  the  balance 
being  importea  direct  They  inform  the 
committee,  that  the  goods  purchased  in  New- 
York  have  cost  them  from  15  to  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  similar  goods  imported  direct. 

In  regard  to  the  assortments  of  goods  now 
in  the  southern  seaports,  the  committee  are 
uninformed,   except  as   to    Charleston — ^in 
which  city  the  supply  has  been  greater  than 
any  had  tnere  for  thirty  years  past,  contain- 
inff  excellent  assortments  of  foreign  goods. 
Of  domestics — the  assortments,  though  better 
than  heretofore,  has  not,  it  is  understood, 
been  either  as  varied  or  good  as  at  the  North. 
The  great  market  of  New- York  must  afford 
more  range  of  selection  at  all  times,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  affords  a  much 
greater  variety  of  goods  suited  to  the  south- 
em  market,  or  of  letter  staple.    Most  of  the 
importing  houses,  during  the  past  summer, 
had  partners  in  Europe,  -v^ho  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the 
southern  people,  and  made  their  selections 
to  suit — and,  notwithstanding  the  trade  of 
the  city  has  been  far  greater  than  was  anti- 
cipated, they  have  still  managed  to  keep 
their  stocks  at  a  respectable  rate,  and   are 
now  understood  to  have  very  good  assort- 
ments.   A  strong  proof,  not  only  that  the 
assortments  have  suited   the  demand,    but 
that  the  rates  have  been  better  than  could 
be  obtained  at  the  North,  exists  in  the  in- 
creased bunness ;  the  sales  of  this  season 
notwithstanding  the*  epidemic   of  the    last 
summer,  are  computed  at  25  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  those  of  the  year  preceding.     Many 
intelligent  and  enterprising  dealers  from  the 
interior  towns,  villages,  and  country,  who 
formerly  traded   to   New-York,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  pro- 
per conclusions,  have  discontinued  trading 
with  New- York,  and  made  their  purchases 
here — and  others,  afler  persisting  in  going 
there,  and  purchasing,  have  returned  here, 
examined  the  stocks,  and  regretted  they  had 
lost    time   and    money  by  going.      While 
greater  activity  has  pervaded  this  market,  a 
comparative  stagnation  has  fallen  upon  that 
part  of  New- York  which  has  heretofore  par- 
ticipated largely  in  our  trade.     One  firm, 
which  has  a  house  both  in  Charleston  and 
New-York,  sold  on  the  capital  employed  the 
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past  year  full  75  per  cent,  more  goods  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  city.  These  are 
ffratifying  evidences  that  oa»  trade  is  falling 
back  in  its  ancient  channels,  and  again  re- 
turning to  fertilize  and  re-people  its  ancient 
home.* 

The  last  branch  of  the  resolution  directs 
■the  committee  to  inquire  if  any  and  what  ad- 
vantages exist  in  making  purchases  from  the 
direct  importer  at  the  South.  Many  have 
been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  report — others  have  been  more  abTy  and 
emphatically  explained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  of  twenty-one. 
There  are  some  of  these  which  may  be  ad- 
verted to  presently — for  the  moment,  how- 
ever, others  not  yet  mentioned  will  be  re- 
marked upon. 

It  is  certainly  good  policy  in  the  retail  mer- 
•chant  to  concentrate  his  dealings,  if  he  can, 
at  the  same  market,  provided  his  supplies 
can  be  got  there  on  as  good  terms.  It  has 
already  been  shown,  that  in  Charleston  the 
assortments  are  good,  the  supply  ample, 
the  terms  fair,  and  the  credits  favorable. 
There  are  parts  of  the  retailer's  supplies 
which  he  can  get  nowhere  so  well  as  at  the 
southern  sea-ports — West  India  groceries 
for  instance.  By  purchasing  the  other 
goods  necessary  for  his  business  at  the  same 
market,  he  simplifies  his  business,  contracts 
it  to  a  single  point  nearer  to  him,  and  where 
he  can  avail  lumself  of  more  means  to  meet 
his  payments — all  kinds  of  country  produce 
may  be  taken  b^  him  from  his  customers, 
and  made  as  available  at  the  spot  where  he 
owes  his  debt,  as  money  itself 

Another  advantage  results  from  it.  His 
customers  will  buy  more  freely  when  the 
goods  are  fresh.  That  merchant  does  the 
best  business  whose  goods  best  suit  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  his  customers ;  he  need 
buy  no  more  at  a  time  than  will  meet  ready 
sale — for,  being  near  his  market,  he  can  in 


*  In  one  ofUie  best  New* York  eommercial  papers, 
tbe  Herald,  of  Uie  4Ui  of  May,  inst.,  since  the  ad- 
Journment  of  the  Convention,  is  the  following  para- 
graph of  its  commercial  report.  The  confinnation  it 
STes  to  this  statement  is  perfect,  as  it  estimates  the 
Iling  off  of  Southern  trade  at  75  per  cent.  The  in- 
sinuation that  it  is  for  want  of  credit  to  the  Soothem 
merchants,  is  undeserved,  and  will  no  doubt  be  duly 
appreciated  by  them. 

'*  The  Southern  trade  may  now  be  said  to  be  over 
for  the  spring.  It  has  been  exceedingly  light,  proba- 
My  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  amount  firom  the 
same  sections  during  the  spring  of  1836.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  hardware  business,  which 
trade  has,  nowever,  receired  a  great  accession  ftom 
other  quarters,  and  the  aggregate  sales  in  this  line 
wlU  reach,  without  doubt,  50  percent,  more  than  last 
spring.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
Southern  banks,  and  the  continued  high  rate  of  ex- 
change, many  orders  hare  not  been  expected  from 
that  quarter  ;  goods  are  therefore  scarce,  a  foct  which 
leads  us  to  anticipate  a  large  fall  trade  flrom  all  quar- 
ters. Southern  merchants  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  prompt  payments  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
policy.  The  question  is  now  no  longer  with  our 
merehant,  is  a  man  rieh  f  bat,  is  hs  prompt  ?" 


a  veiy  short  time  get  more  goods  of  a  giwB 
kind  if  needed — he  thus  makes  a  smaller  ca- 
pital do  a  large  business,  and  runs  little  risk 
of  sustaining  losses  by  goods  erowing  ol3  on 
his  hands  and  going  out  of  fashion. 

The  committee  of  twenty-one  have  urged 
with  great  force  a  view  in  relation  to  Qom 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  eannot  be  too 
highly  estimated,  to  wit :  the  accunralatiofDs 
which  result  to  the  capital  of  the  country, 
by  keeping  its  own  trade  and  the  profits  on 
it  at  home,  increasing  the  means  of  the  im- 
porter ibr  enlarging  his  importatioiis,  and 
extending  his  credits  and  accommodotioos. 
The  ofiScial  reports  Arom  the  Treasury  ^vo 
us  some  data  on  which  to  base  a  calculation, 
which  may  not  be  ivithout  its  use.  In  1834, 
1836,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  five  years,  the 
exports  to   foreign  countries,   of  domestic 

Sroduce,  from  Charleston,  was  by  custom- 
ouse  valuation,  $58,000,000,  throwing  otf 
fractions.  To  this  must  be  added  for  what 
was  sent  coastwise,  perhaps  25  per  cent,  or 
14,500,000,  making  m  all,  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, $75,500,000,  or  an  average  of  $14,- 
500,000,  by  custom-house  vamstion.  If 
the  moderate  rate  of  10  per  cent,  be  added, 
as  their  value  in  foreign  or  northern  markets 
where  they  are  sold,  it  will  make  an  average 
annual  amount  of  near  $16,000,000,  which 
should  have  returned  to  Charleston,  in  the 
shape  of  goods  and  other  supplies  for  ihe  con- 
sumpticm  of  the  country  which  furnished  the 
exports.  If  from  this  amount  two-fifths  be 
taken  for  articles  of  domestic  growth  and 
manufiu^re,  which  we  have  received  m 
exchange,  there  will  remain  upward  of 
$9,000,000  worth  of  goods  consumed  through 
Charleston,  the  importer*s  profits  on  which 
will  not  be  less  than  35  per  cent,  or  two  and 
a  half  millions  annually.  If  its  commerce 
were  to  remain  stationary,  and  not  increase 
for  ten  years  to  come,  and  we  take  this  sum 
as  the  measure  of  profit,  and  admit  that  only 
one  half  of  it  or  one  and  a  quarter  million  o£ 
dollars,  would  be  annually  added  to  the  un- 
porting  capital,  without  calculating  any  profits 
on  this  aodition,  twelve  and  a  half  millions 
would  in  that  period  be  added  to  the  penna. 
nent  resources  of  this  most  important  dasg 
of  our  citizens.  If  the  same  principles  of 
calculation  are  extended  to  the  whole  south- 
ern country,  the  benefits  grow  immensely 
upon  the  mind,  prefiguring  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  will  add  vast  power  and  millu- 
ence  to  the  South,  and  give  new  guarantees 
for  the  stability  of  her  institutions.  Tbe 
safety  of  investments  and  the  certain  profits 
in  our  trade,  will  offer,  when  known,  in- 
ducements to  the  superabundant  capital  of 
other  sections,  and  even  of  Europe  itself,  to 
seek  a  location  among  us  in  new  mercantile 
firms,  in  partnerships  or  agencies  of  foreign 
houses,  or  loans  to  our  own  merchants.  If 
a  part  only  of  these  anticipations  be  realised. 
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«4?uiee6  will  probably  take  place  in  the 
wealth,  developments  in  the  resources,  and 
an  inTi^rsting  influence  be  produced  on  the 
aits,  tkeindustiT,  enterprise  of  the  country, 
in  ail  the  henenta  of  which,  no  class  will 
participate  more  lar^y  thsm  the  country 
meichants.  In  the  unproved  condition  of 
their  customers,  new  wadts  will  spring  up 
and  a  greater  demand  for  goods  arise,  at  the 
ssme  time  that  a  better  market  will  be  created 
at  hmne,  to  buy  from  them  whatever  of  the 
staples  or  produce  of  the  country  they  may 
kave  to  sell;  and  larger  stocks  and  wider 
ranges  of  goods  will  be  offered  for  the  selec- 
tion of  their  assortments,  at  prices  and  cre- 
dits more  fiivorable  as  capital  and  competition 


SOUTHERN  DIRECT  TRADE  TO 
THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE.— 
When  I  first  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  this  place,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  direct  trade  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  from  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few 
words  about  it — ^it  §o  happening  that  I  was 
present  here  at  the  time. 

You  will  excuse  m^,  gentlemen,  being  a 
Jbreigner,  thus  to  intrude  upon  your  patience ; 
hot  by  giving  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  life, 
you  peraApa  will  think  me  competent  to  ad- 
vise with  you  upon  the  important  matter  now 
before  you. 

Bom  and  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  River  Ems, 
after  hting  weU  schooled,  I  was  educated  a 
merchant  in  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg  and  London,  from  my  16th 
to  my  30th  year.  In  1820,  I  left  London, 
and  although  until  then  only  engaged  in  ge- 
neral commercial  business,  I  was  sixteen 
years  dealer  in  timber  and  lumber  in  Emden 
on  the  Ems,  and  was  English  and  Brazil 
Vice-Consal  the  while.  In  1837, 1  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  my  brother  in  Amster- 
dam ;  in  1839  I  returned  to  the  timber  trade, 
prinripally  in  America.  Forty-five  years  in 
commercial  business  at  large,  and  in  colonial 
articles :  as  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  dec,  and 
daring  that  time  scarcely  twelve  months 
without  visiting  the  large  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  always  an  attentive  merchant. 
This  perhaps,  will  entitle  me  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Your  object,  gentlemen,  to  make  your- 
selves nv>re  independent  of  Liverpool,  to  save 
fniaht,  and  so  many  other  charges  by  direct 
tra&  to  Europe^  avoiding  northern  ports, 
and  incidental  expenses,  is  reasonable  and 
light.  By  direct  trade  you  not  only  save 
great  and  unnecessary  expense,  but  you  also 
will  receive  in  return  European  produce 
cheaper ;  emigration  will  be  invited  this  way, 
and  home  ship-building  and  ships  will  be  en- 
MQjaged.    Direct  tnae  has  long  since  e^* 


isted  between  Bremen  and  Charleston,  Wil- 
mington, Savannah,  Mobile,  New-Orleans 
and  Galveston ;  but  it  remains  for  you,  gen- 
tlemen, by  putting  your  own  hands  to  the 
work,  to  extend  and  perfect  good  beginnings, 
and  save  to  your  own  pockets  and  enterprise 
the  fruits  of  your  industry. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  direct  trade 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  your  attention 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  Allow  me  to  mention  to  you 
some  of  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages regarding  that  trade,  that  you 
may  the  better  judge  for  yourselves. 

Amsterdam  is  a  wealthy  city;  its  mer- 
chants are  eminent,  and  some  of  them  rich  ; 
money  is  easy  to  be  obtained  from  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam  at  a  low  per  cent.  Amster- 
dam has  communication  by  canals  alt  through 
Holland.  In  about  two  years  it  will  have  a 
rail-road  communication  with  Germany.  By 
a  branch  of  the  Rhine  it  has  communication 
with  the  German  Rhine  provinces,  the  most 
populous  part  of  Germany.  It  is  a  market 
for  cotton  and  rice,  and  imports  largely  of 
tobacco  fifom  Baltimore.  All  this  is  true ; 
but  again,  while  -the  wealth  of  Amsterdam  is 
proverbial,  it  is  with  the  merchant's  wealth 
we  are  interested,  and  this  is  mostly  employ- 
ed in  support  of  the  society  of  commerce 
called  in  Dutch,  **  Handel  Maatschappy," 
importing  from  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Dutch 
East  India  colonies,  China,  6lq.,  upwards  of 
a  million  bales  of  coffee,  150  millions  weight 
and  more  of  sugar,  spices  of  all  kinds,  Java 
indigo,  Java  tea,  Java  tobacco,  rice  and  hides, 
and  many  articles  from  Japan — having  a 
capital  of  seventy  millions  of  florins.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  importations  are  sold  to  Ger- 
many ;  three  milUons  of  Hollanders  do  not 
consume  it.  Germany  is  at  any  time  so 
largely  indebted  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam merchants,  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  merchants,  proverbially  cautious,  would 
advance  very  largely  on  any  great  amount  of 
your  produce. . 

The  Amsterdam  Bank  will  advance  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  produce  at  the  ex- 
change market  prices,  but  the  merchant  who 
takes  such  advance  must  be  ready  any  day 
to  refund,  even  if  prices  go  down.  This  in 
many  cases  has  proved  »tal,  because  if  he 
fails  to  comply,  his  stock  will  be  sold  to  meet 
his  liabilities,  and  most  always  at  ruinous 
rates.  There  are  circumstances  sometimes 
present,  under  which  the  bank  will  not  ad- 
vance ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 

The  inland  oommonication  by  way  of  ca- 
nal, is  admirable.  The  most  of  them  have 
their  outlets  at  Amsterdam.  This  is  a 
source  of  much  wealth  to  this  city.  This 
trade  does  not  extend  beyond  its  frontiers, 
except,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  and 
and  IS  confined  therefore  to  three  millions  of 
Hollanders. 
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Tlie  bnnch  of  the  Rhine  which  makes 
Amsterdam's  continuation  with  the  Greiman 
Rhine  provinces,  in  the  summer  time  be- 
tween Amheim  and  Utrecht,  is  often  too  dry 
even  for  small  craft — in  winter,  ice  prevents 
communication  altogether.  In  such  cases, 
nothing  remains  but  to  send  the  roods  bound 
fbr  Germany  over  Rotterdam,  or  oy  rail-road 
to  Amheim,  to  be  forwarded  thence  on  the 
Rhine. 

A  communication  of  the  railway  from  Am- 
■terdam  to  Amheim,  up  to  the  Oberhausen, 
where  the  Cologne  Minden  Rail-road  passes, 
has  been  lately  agreed  upon — ^this  may  be 
finished  in  two  years ;  men,  and  not  till 
then,  will  Amsterdam  have  a  regular  rail- 
road communication  with  the  interior  of 
Germany,  which  your  interests  will  require. 

The  Dutch  colonies  hitherto  produced  no 
cotton,  but  they  produce  a  vast  deal  of  rice 
and  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  These,  im- 
ported from,  and  produced  in  the  colonies, 
are  free  of  all  import  duty,  being  considered 
as  home  products  ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  Carolina  rice 
and  American  tobacco. 

Probably  the  greatest  incumbrance  con- 
cerning trade  with  Holland,  is  the  enormous 
charges  freight  vessels  and  ship-owners  have 
to  pay  in  entering  her  out-ports.  Any  ves- 
sel from  Savannah  will  sooner  sail  at  $13 
for  two  tons  to  Bremen,  although  3  or  400 
miles  further,  than  for  $16  for  the  same  to 
Amsterdam.  I  myself  pay  that  difference — 
but  who  pays  it  1  The  importer  from  Ame- 
rica, and  lastly  and  really  the  planters.  If 
your  produce  is  imported  into  Holland  in 
bond,  you  will  have  to  pay  those  extra 
charges  which  the  people  m  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  can  avoid  by  getting  the  produce 
they  want  directly  from  your  ports,  which 
they  do. 

Your  ship-owners  have  nothing  to  load 
back  from  Holland  but  gin  and  Java  coffee. 
There  are  no  emigrants.  If  your  vessel  wants 
them,  they  have  to  sail  from  Bremenhaven, 
as  some  of  them  have — if  emigrants  should 

So  by  Holland,  they  would  go  by  Rotterdam, 
ut  they  will  be  few. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  Am- 
sterdam is  a  proper  plaoe  to  ship  some  of 
your  produce,  but  by  no  means  make  it  your 
sole  depot  on  the  continent ;  in  this  you  will 
find  your  error.  Amsterdam  has  no  regular 
steamers  but  two  to  Hamburg,  and  a  few 
small  ones  to  England ;  there  are  none  to  any 
port  of  the  United  States. 

Another  charge  on  shipping  to  Amsterdam 
is  the  necessity  fbr  vessels  of  10  feet  draft  of 
water  and  upwards,  to  go  through  by  the 
North  Holland  canal,  which  is  very  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  winter  this  canal  is  closed ; 
whereas  the  Weser,  the  river  that  leads  to 
Bremen,  up  as  far  as  Bremenhaven,  never 
fireezes. 


The  prosperity  of  a  titj  and  ainouiil  of 
trade  ffomg  o^,  is  often,  and  perimps  correct- 
ly judged  by  the  increase  of  popalatSon. 
Now,  then,  after  the  peace  in  1916,  Amstep* 
dam  had  200,000  inhabitants,  it  has  mm 
abont  312,000.  Bremen  had  then  a0,00(^ 
and  it  has  now  00^000.  In  Amsterdam  yen 
scarcely  ever  see  new  buildings  going  vp. 
Bremen  has  been  built  and  re-buflt  since 
1816.  Amsterdam  is  exactly  as  it  was  in 
that  year;  whereas,  any  one  who  knew 
Bremen  in  1816,  would  hardly  recognise  it  ia 
1861. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  your  produce  misht  be  sent  to 
Bremen  with  more  advantage  than  anywhefB 
else.  Bremen  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  His 
perseverance  and  intrepidity  of  its  eminent 
merchants.  Before  1816,  Bremen  had  very 
few  vessels  of  her  own  ;  now  she  has  two 
hundred,  from  800  to  1400  tons  ;  more  than 
two^thirds  of  these  trade  to  the  United  States, 
and  some  vrith  South  said  Central  America, 
the  Brazils  and  the  Pacific.  Ther«  are  three 
regular  lines,  of  four  vessels  each,  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  regular  linee  to  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charieston,  Qahreston, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  American  ports. 
She  exports  more  German  emigrants  than  aH 
the  other  ports  put  together. 

In  Bremenhaven,  the  harbor  of  Bremen, 
are  docks  large  enough  to  admit  your  largest 
steamers,  soon  to  be  opened.  I  do  not  know 
the  depth  of  water  exactly  on  the  bar  of  the 
Weser,  but  I  once  crossed  it  vrith  a  vessel  of 
one  thousand  tons,  drawing  eighteen  feet 
The  German  fleet,  frigates  of  war,  are  riding 
there  in  the  harbor.  The  Washington  and 
the  Hermann,  large  class  steamers,  come  and 
go  regularly  from  New- York. 

Ship-owners  have  very  small  charges  to 
pay  there — scarcely  any  worth  speakm^  of 
in  comparison  with  other  ports.  American 
and  English  vessels  repair  there  fbr  emi- 
grants. 

Your  vessels  at  any  time  will  load  cheaper 
to  Bremen,  although  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  further,  than  any  port  of  Holland  ;  !»• 
bor  is  cheap  there.  The  import  duty  is,  I 
believe,  only  J  or  i  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
all  imported  articles ;  and  this  is  not  leried 
by  custom-house  officers,  but  paid  by  the 
consignees  at  Bremen,  upon  their  declaration 
on  oath  as  Bremen  citizens.  It  would  not 
pay  to  have  a  lot  of  custom-house  officers  to 
coUect  so  trifling  a  tax.  Hence  it  is  that 
you  can  buy  wine,  brandy,  uid  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  articles,  very  near  as  dieap  in 
Bremen  as  at  the  places  where  first  sold. 
Bread-stuff's,  meat,  dtc,  are  cheap,  and  labor 
cheap  in  consequence.  If  desired,  I  can  fur- 
nish account  sales  and  invoices  of  any  article 
of  export  and  import,  which  will  demonstrate 
in  fkvor  of  Bremen.  The  trade  between  the 
two  ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Bremen  and  the 
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VniM  StalM  \m  vastly  in  ikror  of  Brtmen, 
aad  haa  baen  steadilj  on  the  faicTeue  since 
the  EnnMpean  peace  of  1815 ;  in  consequence, 
the  menaiaBts  of  Bremen  know  more  of  the 
tiade  you  have  in  Tiew,  and  understand  ren- 
^mins  aU  teiHties  and  advances.  If  yoor 
awffchaate  and  ptantsrs  were  to  make  Bre- 
■mi  the  depot  for  your  exports,  that  gorem^ 
Aral  would  make  itself  a  par^,  and  extend 
•very  adrantage  and  perfect  every  mutoal 
■nderstandinf. 

The  adrantaffo  that  Bremen  holds  over 
Amsterdam  in  its  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Germany,  claims  your  oonsidera- 
tioa.  Om  the  River  Weser,  a  remarkable 
town  called  Manden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over, employs  a  number  of  steamers  carrying 
■MPchaiidise  op  and  down  from  Bremen, 
beside  uMuiy  land  freight  vehicles  for  the  in- 
terior to  such  as  choose  to  meet  the  higher 
charges ;  but  the  principal  communication  is 
the  rail-road,  part  of  the  great  chain  which 
interests  in  Hanover,  nnitee  Bremen  with  all 
Geimany,  France,  Holland,  B^gium,  Switz- 
erland, dee. 

In  four  hours  from  Br^nen  the  cars  arrive 
in  Hanover,  where  the  rail-roads  of  all  parts 
of  Oermany  meet  In  fifteen  hours  they  are 
in  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  which  forms  the 
commnnication  with  aH  the  Rhine  provinoes  ; 
with  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France,  in 
twelve  hours ;  in  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prua- 
•ia,  with  400,000  inhabitants  ;  in  ten  hours,  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  grand  foirs ;  in  six  hours, 
in  Brunswick,  another  fur-market ;  in 
eighteen  hours,  in  Prague,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia ;  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  Vienna,  the 
capital  of  all  Austria ;  and  in  fifly-four  hours, 
in  Trieote,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea-  I  mav  be 
mistaken  a  little  in  regard  to  time,  but  there 
cannot  be  much  of  error. 

Tobacco  and  rice  princinally  sold  in  Bre- 
men, hitherto  not  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  but 
at  any  rate  more  than  in  Amsterdam.  My 
own  house  in  Bremen  has  made  large  sales. 

I  have  folt  it  my  du^  to  compare  eommerw 
ciafly ,  the  two  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Bre- 
men, and  leave  you  to  judge  ;  and  sincerely 
believe,  &at  in  the  accomplishment  of  your 
great  oi>ject,  direct  trade  with  the  continent 
ii  Europe,  Bremen  presents  the  greatest 
•advantages.  Germany  is  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, mad  Bremen  the  most  available  port  for 
eeonomy  of  charges,  dispatch  and  safe^.-^ 


not  ef  hospitaKty  only,  but  of  indnstryr  cap- 
ital and  power.  A  change  has  begun  to 
oome  over  the  spirit  of  her  dreams.  The 
swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  are  about  be- 
ing torn  asunder,  and  a  new  being  will 
stuid  erect  conscious  of  its  own  power,  and 
with  the  toga  wiriUs  of  true  dignity  and 
strength.  We  congratulate  the  South  upon 
her  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  old 
usaffes  and  slumbering  energies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  brilliant 
progress  the  South  is  making  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  manufactures.  Every  paper  we  re» 
ceive  adds  fresh  evidences  of  the  fact.  The 
spirit  of  entexprise  and  progress  which  it 
nfo  in  their  midst,  is  not  confined  to  one 
section,  nor  do  the  illustrations  of  its  e&» 
clency  belong  to  one  class  of  objects.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  eminently  centa* 
gious.  Activity  begets  activity,  and  en- 
ergies well  spent  engender  new  elemente 
of  progress.  This  fact  is  fVilIy  corroborated 
by  the  simultaneousnsss  with  which  the 
southern  slates  have  commenced  their  march 
of  improvement.  The  erection  of  manufao- 
tories,  the  application  of  labor  to  capital  in 
new  forms,  has  called  into  requisition  larger 
and  more  profitable  systems  of  artificial  inter- 
communication. Thus  rail-roads  and  manu- 
factures have  gone  hand  in  hand,  increasing 
the  necessities  of  the  existence  of  eaca 
other,  and  contributing  to  their  mutual  suo* 
cess. 

Next  to  the  above  two  features  of  her 
industrial  progress,  we  regard  the  attempt 
now  being  made  to  establish  direct  trade 
with  Europe  as  freighted  with  the  moat  in- 
calculable advantages  and  enduring  results. 
We  would  prefer  not  to  see  its  success 
jeopardized  by  involving  it  with  (juestions. 
of  sectional  concern  or  political  in- 
trigue. Let  it  stand  out  by  itself  alone, 
towering  high  above  all  other  interests.  Let 
ita  consequences  be  calculated,  and  its  ior 
fluenees  measured.     Let  antagonistic  feel* 


my 
r/rt 


LeiUr/rom  a  German  MerchatU. 

SOUTHERN  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
—We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  ad- 


vent of  every  new  e^rprise  of  genuine 
promise  at  the  South/^¥e  have  long  be- 
lieved that  she  has  not  made  that  judicious 


use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  her  care  which 
her  advantages  afford,  and  whish  her  neoee- 
•ities  require.  With  a  climate  and  soil  the 
ehoicest  of  the  e^ith,  it  shQuld  bo  the  home, 


ings  be  compromised,  and  their  united  efibrte 
wdl  succeed  in  perfecting  a  great  and  ma^ 
nificent  work.  The  position  which  the  South 


is  fiist  acquiring  demands  it.  The  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  its  establishmeni 
would  be  immediate  as  well  as  lasting. 

The  great  States  of  South  CaroUna,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  bound  to- 
gether as  they  soon  vrill  be  by  their  rail- 
roads, possess  within  themselves  elements 
which  will  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  almost  any  object.  Their  resources 
are  exhaustlesS)  and  the  resulU  of  their  k- 
bor  abundant.  Already  they  supply  the 
markets  of  the  worid  wiUi  the  great  staple  of 
cotton.  The  products  of  their  fields  will 
bring  remunerative  prices  at  all  tiscies,  if 
sent  to  the  proper  markets.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  content  to  dispose  of  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  could  without  aniy 
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•ffort  on  their  part.  They  hm  most  Uio- 
ally  passed  through  a  long  and  irregular 
drcuit  in  finding  a  market  for  consumption. 
Their  c^ton,  their  rice,  and  their  sugar* 
which  find  their  consumers  on  the  conti- 
nent, pass  first  to  Savannah,  or  Mobile  or 
New- Orleans  ;  thence  to  New- York,  or  Bos- 
ton, or  Baltimore  ;  thence  to  Lirerpool,  and 
from  that  great  storehouse  of  the  world, 
thej  are  distributed  throuffhout  Europe.  The 
process  through  which  these  Taluable  com- 
modities are  thus  compelled  to  pass  is  un- 
natural and  expensive.  Three  or  four  ship- 
ments are  made  when  one  at  least  would 
suffice.  The  reductions  in  commission*, 
insurances  and  freight  which  direct  trans- 
portation would  effwstf  would  make  these 
necessaries  not  only  cheaper  to  the  consum- 
er; but  more  profitable  to  the  producer. 

In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  markets 
of  the  continent,  which  should  be  supplied 
iirecily  from  the  southern  ports,  receive  more 
than  half  the  quantity  consumed  from  Great 
Britain,  which  is  annually  held  back  in  the 
monster  warehouses  of  Liverpool.  With 
immense  capital  upon  which  to  operate, 
they  guide  and  control  the  markets.  They 
dictate  terms  not  only  to  this  country,  but 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  quantity  sup- 
plied directly  by  the  United  States,  and  by 
Great  Britain  respectively  for  consumption 
on  the  continent,  is  thus  summed  up  in 
bales : — 

Esporti  tnok  Kipofti  dmb 

UnitMl  SUtM  GiMt  Brluuo 

I8M 205,000 104,000 

1847  160,000 315,000 

1848 255,000 1«,000 

1840 822,000 244,000 

1850 104,000 282,000 

1851 2ft5,000 285,000 

This  should  not  be  so.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  both  producer  and  consumer  that 
they  should  be  brought  more  closely 
and  more  directly  together  ;  they  should 
understand  and  appreciate  the  wants  of 
each  other.  In  oraer  to  secure  these  im- 
portant objects,  such  intermediate  agents 
should  be  dispensed  with.  The  markets  of 
Great  Britain,  and  her  markets  alone  should 
be  supplied  directly  from  the  southern  ports, 
llie  markets  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
interior  states  of.  Europe,  should  receive 
their  supply  directly  from  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah, or  Mobile,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  ports  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, or  Havre.  Our  own  coasting  trade 
would  supply  the  markets  of  New-England 
and  the  Atlantic  states  generally. 

Thus  the  influence  of  commerce  would 
be  more  widely  diffused,  the  articles  of 
manufacture  cheapened,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  labor  diversified.  The  inter- 
change of  commodities  would  be  more  com- 
mon, and  the  comforts  of  life  more  wide- 
ppread.  The  commercial  cities  of  the  Soath 


would  spring  into  new  life,  and  dtffose  some 
of  the  vigor  of  their  growth  into  the  sections 
adjacent.  New  avenues  to  wealth  and  en- 
terprise would  "be  continually  unfolding 
themselves.  Nor  would  these  evidences  of 
prosperity  be  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the 
cities  of  the  North.  They,  too,  would  share 
in  the  general  increase  of  trade.  There 
would  be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  power 
and  capital  and  wealth.  And  as  oomnerce 
is  liberal  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts, 
and  cosmopolitan  in  its  nature,  it  would  ban- 
ish from  all  our  minds  sectional  feelings  and 
geographical  distinctions.  The  closer  we 
draw  the  links  of  trade  among  ourselves  and 
with  other  nations,  the  more  improbable  do 
we  render  the  chances  of  collision,  and  the 
mutual  interchange  of  products  will  lead  to  a 
reciprocation  of  courtesies  that  will  finally 
bine  all  nations  in  a  common  brotherhood. 

^  SOUTH  —  CoMiuBEcuL  Rbsourcxs  or, 
coMPARBD  WITH  THE  NoETH. — The  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  threatens  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  involves  some  very 
serious  reflections,  particularly  to  that  portion 
of  the  community  engaged  in  commerce  and 
the  inland  trade  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

A  glance  at  some  of  our  business  streets 
exhibits  the  immense  trade  with  the  South 
and  South-west,  and  we  contemplate  with 
satisfiMition  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
South  to  the  North. 

It  would  be  better  if  some  of  our  le^lators 
understood  more  thoroughly  the  statistics  of 
trade  between  the  North  and  South,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  would  be  better  enabled  to  es- 
timate the  consequences  that  would  be  sure 
to  follow  disunion,  upon  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property  at  the  North,  and  chang- 
ing its  location  to  the  South. 

Could  these  important  points  be  seen  bv 
our  public  men  at  Washington,  a  better  feel- 
ing would  prevail,  and  leta  acrimony  would 
show  itself,  in  meeting  the  questions  which 
now  agitate  the  country. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  paramount  to  all  others,  for  up(m 
this  branch  of  industry  commerce  is  sup- 
ported and  manufactures  thrive.  If  we  loob 
at  that  section  of  the  Union,  which  grows  for 
export  the  largest  in  amount,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  commodity  of  any  produc- 
tions of  tnis  country,  or  of  the  world,  we  see 
that  the  South,  where  slave  labor  is  em- 
ployed, furnishes,  in  cotton  alone,  the  whole 
Union  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  means 
to  pay  for  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of 
such  articles  of  agriculture,  produced  at  the 
South,  as  will  always  command  a  foreign 
market,  for  the  past  three  years,  vix. : 
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1840.  1848>  1847. 

Cotton 495,950^000. .  $74,080,000. .  $72,905,000 

Tobacco 6,«1«,741 . .     8,7,«»,909. .    1 1,008,«)0 

BiM S,84I,(W4. .     S,975,895. .     3,001,915 

ItefaletOKM...  1,094,100..     1,864,319..     I,796,dl3 

$107,333,805.  .188,810,754.  .188,803,097 
To  tbe  tboint 

■aybeadd- 
.  adsofBTUid 

molaasea....  18,417,500..   10,480,000..  99,740,430 

Total  agrtflol- 
tnnlprcxtae- 
tlons  of  the 
alaTe  at&tes$195,750,305.$105,309,574.$lll,550,457 

Of  which  thore  were  exported  to  foreign 
ooantries.^  daring  the  itme  period,  derired 
from  oflficial  retnms,  tiz  : 

1840  1848  1847 

ColtoQ $06,396,907.  .$01,998,904.  .$53,415^878 

Tobacco 5,804,204..     7,551,199..     7,949,086 

lUee 9,569,369..     9,331,894..     3,605,896 

NaTal  stores. . .      845,161..       759,303..        759,221 

$75,615,700. .  $73,033,543 . .  $65,093,051 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  that 
not  only  did  the  South  furnish  the  staples — 
imoantiug  to  $75,616,700,  in  1849— to  pay 
for  our  imports,  in  part,  to  foreign  cocmtnes, 
but  reserved  a  large  amount  for  domestic 
consumption.  Every  dollar  of  these  exports 
from  the  South  was  the  production  of  her 
own  soil,  and  without  which,  our  foreign 
tiade  would  have  been  just  so  much  more 
drcamscribed. 

It  Ib  well  known  that  the  North  receives 
the  great  bulk  of  the  importations  from  fo- 
leiffn  countries ;  that,  without  the  means  fur- 
niihed  to  us  in  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  we 
•hoald  be  without  the  elements  for  conduct- 
ing, so  profitably  and  to  such  an  extent, 
foreign  oonunerce.  Without  these  staple 
productions  of  the  South,  we^  should  i>e 
unable  to  buy,  or,  in  other  words,  ^  pay  for, 
the  numerous  articles  of  neces^ty  and 
hixary  that  make  up  our  catalogue  6f  impor- 
tations. 

We  annex  the  following  tables  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  import  trtule,  carried  on  al- 
most exclusively  by  northern  cajMtal : 

Statimeht  of  tbe  value  of  imports  into  ttie  United 
States,  for  the  last  three  years,  desifuating  the 
poniofi  received  at  tbe  North  and  the  Soath : 
1S49  1848  1847 

N«r.York. .  .$0a,736,'407.  .$94,595,141.  .$84,167,359 

Boston 96,327,874..   28,647,707..   34,477,008 

Otbw  porta...    14,716,030..    14,200,048..    11,161,667 

Total  North.  .$133,780,361 .  $187,379,891 .  $199,600,097 
New-Orleans.  8,077,910..  0,380;439..  0,222,960 
CbarlMtoB.  . .  1,310,591..  1,485,299..  1,580^658 
Other  porta...     4,668,577..     6,760,298..     5,934,978 

Total  Sooth. .414,On.078..$17,6t6,030..$10,7M,005 

From  the  above  it  is  clearly  shown,  that 
the  North  acts  as  the  great  shopkeeper  for  the 
South.  She  employs  us  to  take  her  produc- 
tioni,  send  them  to  foreign  countries  to  be 
>oid,  and  returned  in  iron,  cloth,  and  other 
vtidef.    Dissolve  the  Union,  and  she  would 


act  as  her  own  lAiopkeeper.  She  employs  ns, 
because  we 'have  ships  and  capital  invested 
in  commerce.  Compel  her  to  establish  a 
southern  confederacy,  and  she  musket  for 
herself.  She  can  l|aild  her  own  vessels,  fill 
them  with  the  products  of  her  own  soil,  and 
import  her  own  goods,  not  from  the  North, 
but  from  those  foreign  countries  who  may 
buyher  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco. 

This  trade  the  North  would  lose.  If  we 
look  at  the  wealth  and  splendor  in  oar  large 
northern  cities,  we  see  evidences  of  the 
profit  derived  firom  commerce  and  trade  with 
the  South.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  fifty  per 
cent.,  after  paying  duties,  upon  the  cost  price 
of  most  of  the  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States,  before  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer. Who  gets  this  fifty  per  cent.  1  It  is 
divided  between  the  comnussion  merchant, 
ship-owner,  importer,  banker  and  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealer.  AU,  except  the  latter, 
are  identified  with  the  institutions  of  the 
North — and  who,  in  a  body,  realise,  in  profits 
out  of  this  foreign  trade,  an  amount  equal  to 
to  the  whole  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 

What  would  be^  the  consequences  if  the 
North  were  deprived  of  this  immense  inland 
trade  with  the  South,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portunt  of  any  branch,  connected  as  it  is 
with  their  shipping  and  manufocturing  in- 
terests] 

Destroy  the  intercourse  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  one  of  the  very 
first  acts  that  wonld  claim  the  attention  of 
the  South  would  be  to  engage  in  forei^ 
commerce.  They  would  not  only  do  it,  m 
preference  to  buying  from  the  North,  but 
would  be  compelled  to  take  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  m  return  for  their  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  dec.,  which  the  North  would  be  shut 
ou^  from,  just  to  the  extent  the  constmiption 
of  the  free  states  would  permit ;  for  it  is  not 
likely  the  South  would  allow  the  North  to 
compete  with  her  in  tbe  manufocture  of 
coarse  cotton  goods,  when  they  would  have 
the  ability  of  fixing  an  export  duty  on  raw 
cotton  to  the  free  states,  that  would  ensure  a 
preference  of  their  own  manufactures  in 
foreign  markets,  where  northern  fabrics 
have  nad  the  preference  of  the  whdle  world. 
What  a  picture  for  the  North  to  contemplate  t 
What  articles  of  production,  besides  manu- 
factured goods,  would  they  be  enabled^  to  ex- 
port, to  carry  on  even  a  competition  with  the 
South  in  commerce  1 

The  following  tables  show  the  extent  of 
the  exports  from  the  free  stages,  for  the  last 
three  years  : 

SuMMABT  of  the  value  of  exports  of  snch  articles  as 
were  produced  by  tbe  ftee  states,  or  from  abroad, 
by  the  capital  of  such  aa  are  identified  with  the  in* 
teresu  of  ths  free  states,  viz. : 

1840  1848  1847. 

Fisheries $519,177.... $718,797..  .$705.8a0 

OU  aod  whalaboae  1,876,074..  1,075,897..  9,480,716 
Candles 159,403..     186,»9;^.     191,407 
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1847. 


Skint,    ftn    Md      laiO. 
glDMiii #8S9,1M. 

Lomber,  and  arti- 
cles mannftctnr* 
ed  Aral  wood...  3,718^3S. 

▲she* ftH,«03. 

I^rovisioiia,  osti- 
mated  at 10,000,000. .  8,800,000 

Breadstuffs,    eoti- 

. 10,090^000..  18,000,000  .dSkOOO,008 


8,006,877. 
400,477.. 


8^808^841 

016,000 

7,800,000 


ItiseeUaneoiLi....  1,800,000..  1,500,000..  1,300,000 


$98,480,464.«95,984,744.|6»pM8,080 
Ifamolkotiirtd 
gooda,  ostlr 
mated  at......  .12,000,000..  11, 000,000..  9,000,000 


100,488,484.^48,564,744.888,881,888 

This  tablt  goct  (uftlkcr  to  ibow  the  ee«8»- 
mences  that  would  reflult  fjfom  dismaMi, 
ttian  any  other  protf  we  coaU  havo  adduced. 
It  wouid  not  only  ho  moftifyuig,  hut  dkae- 
trona  to  all  of  tho  great  intoioflts  the  North 
liaa  at  stake,  to  have  ita  foreign  trade  cat 
down  from  one  hmndred  and  fifl^  m&UionB  to 
fifty  mtUione  of  dottara.  llow  would  aoeh  a 
state  of  thinga  affisct  real  estate  in  the  cttioa 
of  the  North  1  What  wmiki  he  the  effect  in 
tins  city  alone  1  Such  a  felling  off  in  the 
ooameree  of  New- York  would  at  once  he  foil 
in  every  department  ol"  buaineaa.  If  the 
■lave  states  are  driven  to  a  separation  fVom 
the  free  states,  the  decline  of  the  North«  in 
her  commercial  ascendency,  may  be  dated 
from  that  event. '  It  would  retfiiire  more  space 
than  we  can  allow  here,  to  traoe  the  ruin 
that  wonU  follow  to  commerce,  trade,  maaa- 
fectures,  and  to  credit  generally.  We,  at  the 
North,  would  have,  besides  a  deranged  our* 
rency  at  home,  most  of  our  own  state  and 

Kvemmeut  seetnritiea.  now  owned  in  Europe, 
ek  upon  our  market,  to  absorb  what  ready 
capital  we  possessed,  and  which  would  be 
required,  at  such  a  orisis,  to  assist  in  estah- 
Hsninff  a  new  order  of  things ;  for  it  would 
he  folly  to  suppose  that  we  could  go  on  and 
supply,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  South 
with  the  manufoctures  of  the  North,  upon 
the  same  terms  as  heretofore. 

The  tariff  upon  northern  manufactures 
would  be  so  framed  as  to  give  preforence  to 
those  of  Europe  ;  consequently,  one  of  the 
new  chanffes  would  be  the  removal,  to  the 
South,  df  hosts  of  importers,  many  of  whom 
are  foreigners,  and  have  particular  predilec- 
tion for  the  North  over  the  South.  They 
could  as  wellconduct  their  business  in  Gharlea- 
ton  or  Savannah,  as  New- York  or  Phila- 
delphia. Another  change  would  be,  the  re- 
moval of  numerous  small  mannfflieturers, 
and,  in  time,  many  large  ones,  too.  It  is 
impossible  to  depict  the  consequences  of  dis- 
union upon  the  trade  and  commeroe  of  the 
whole  countiy  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  South  would  at  first  suffer,  but  past  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  North  has  everything 
to  lose,  while  the  South  has  Jiut  little  to  gain. 
We  tnist  that,  with  these  focts  before  the 


whole  commercial  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  North  wiu  not  refuse  tomeet  ths 
subject,  now  agitating  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  in  such  a  Kberal  manner, 
as  will  pennanently  settle  the  great  qaestiaa 
at  issue. — N.  Y.  Courier  tmd  Enfmrm-. 

SOUTH  AND  THE  NORTH.— The  »- 
turns  of  the  census,  says  the  Southern 
Press,  are  vindicating  the  instHotions  of 
the  South  in  the  most  triumphant  mmmer. 
The  following  are  %  fow  items  concemiog 
G^rgia: 


porsLATieir. 


Whites. 
Blao](s.. 


.8Mt417 
.88M8i 


008,711 

Valvs  of  red  sad  porsonal  estate .$884,860,217 

AiBonat  of  state  tax 8888,947  18 

"        county  tax 170,80S  M 

8490,090  53 
Nmnbor  of  deaths  tot  the  year  preeedixif 

let  JQM,  1650 «,09Q 

The  mortality  of  the  whele  pofolMien  ia  IMO^ 
was  one  in  91  !•$. 

The  white  population  of  Oeorsia  is  about 
one-sixth  of  tnat  of  the  state  of  New- York. 
Yet  Georgia  has  nearly  half  the  property. 
Hence  a  white  person  in  Georgia  is  on  an 
averago  nearly  three  times  as  rich  as  one  io 
New-York.  Even  if  slaves  are  excluded 
fW>m  the  property  of  Georgia,  she  is  wealthier 
in  proportion  to  white  pnpolation  than  New^ 
York.  And  then  the  health  ofG^rgia  is  vastly 
superior.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  908,711, 
the  deaths  in  a  single  year  were  9,0tf9.  In 
the  single  city  of  New- York,  with  about  half 
thht  population,  they  were  about  18,OO0» 
or  nearly  double.  Hence  the  average  mor- 
tality of  the  eity  of  New-York  is  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  taxation  of  Georgia,  state  und  oonnty, 
is  about  half  a  millioa— that  of  New-York  ex- 
ceeds seven  millions.  Hence  the  taxatkmof 
Georgia,  compared  to  that  of  New.. York  en 
the  basis 
fourth,  on 

half<^«-on  tho  property  basis  is  less  thsn  ( 
sixth !  Yet  with  this  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  superior  social,  political  and  finaoi^ial 
condition  of  Georgia,  she  is  excluded  by  New 
York  from  a  common  territory  as  immoral 
and  unthrifty  and— submits ! 

SOUTH — ^A  MoDB  svGOBSTBD  or  con- 
viNCiNO  THE  North  on  thb  Slavs  Quss- 
TioH. — *^  Resolved,  That  an  association  of 
our  citizens,  sound  in  the  maintenance  of 
southern  principles,  and  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  southern  country,  should  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  home 
industry  in  att  its  branches,  and  renderinf 
I  the  South  independent  of  all  individual*,  ana 


of  population,  is  less  than 
I  the  wnite  bnsis  is  leas  than 
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C0fp0fiiionf  ftnd  uocuiOMf  fntinie>I  to  hor 
domestic  poUcj. 

'*  Ritthed,  That  we  parehaee  fnm  the 
Nofth  Mthmg  that  can  be  obtained  ftom  Uie 
South. 

•*R4tol9edy  That  we  reject,  aa  far  as  lies 
in  OUT  power,  the  merchandise  and  produce 
of  the  northern  states  hostfle  to  southern 
histitutions.  And  for  such  merchandiee  as 
ii  indispensable,  let  it  be  bought  from  ^ 
9mtthei  n  merdiant,  who  Htcs  and  dies  in  the 
South,  rather  than  from  the  northerner, 
whoee  earnings  here  are  sooner  or  later 
transferred  to  the  North. 

**  Re»ohedf7%at  W€  encourage  eouthem  tV 
imttry,  by  oeasinj|,  at  once,  the  purchase  of 
ready-made  dothing  coming  from  the  North. 
This  importation  to  Mobile  uf  boots,  shoes, 
•hirts,  coats,  &c.,  du^.,  is  a  reproach  and  dis- 
cnoe  to  us.  Our  own  tailors,  ^oe-makers, 
oress-makers  and  seamstresses,  are  at  least  as 
skilfbl  as  those  of  any  other  land.  Let  them 
■cet  with  the  eooouragement  they  deserve. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  encourage  southern 
agrkuUnre^  by  giving  preference  to  all  pro- 
duce cultivated  m  the  southern  states,  vis.  : 
by  using  southern  flour,  and  not  northern 
com,  instead  of  oats,  and  fodder  instead  of 
hay.  That  we  drink  no  ale,  porter  or  cider 
made  in  the  North,  but  encourage  the  growth 
of  southern  hops  and  apples,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  southern  breweries. 

**  Resolved^  That  we  encourage  southern 
manufacturers,  by  consuming  their  goods  in 
preference  to  aD  others ;  and  that  we  use 
every  exertion  to  extend  their  number  and 
variety.  That  we  ^ive  every  encouragement 
to  the  new  P^per  mill,  just  going  into  opera- 
tion near  Mobile. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  reduce  the  cost  of 
fineign  goods,  by  encouraging  direct  impoi^ 
tations  of  all  foreign  merefaaMise,  which  we 
have  until  now  imported  through  the  North 
sdIy.  That  fbrei|^  commercial  houses  fav- 
erame  to  southern  interests  and  policy,  be 
encouraged  to  establish  branches  and  agen- 
cies among  us,  that  our  retail  merchants 
may  suppW  themsdves  at  home,  without  the 
risk,  trouble  and  expense,  of  importation 
from  the  North.  The  European  markets 
would  require  a  supply  of  our  agricultural 
productions  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  in 
the  ratio  of  our  imports,  thus  giving  vitality 
and  stability  to  a  direct  trade.  The  cost  of 
the  goods  would  be  so  materially  lessened  as 
to  make  us  independent  of  the  North  for 
them,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  their  manu- 
facturing interests. 

*^  Resolved,  That  in  the  distribution  of 
public  office,  the  people  should  invariably  re- 
ject all  candidates  who  are  not  identified  with 
the  southern  population.  The  humblest 
office  commanos  a  certain  influence;  and 
the  incumbent  should  not  be  suspected  of 
nmtthem  prcjudieee^ 


**Resotvedf  That  wb  cease  our  subscrip- 
tioBs  to  any  newmper,  magazine  or  review, 
hostile  to  our  land  and  institutions. 

^^ReeoMd,  That  professional  lAen,  and 
particularly  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  in- 
structors of  youth,  bom  in  the  South,  re- 
ceive our  patronage.  We  should  beware  of 
those  who,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  poison 
the  minds  of  the  weak  and  the  creoulons. 
Still  more  should  we  beware  of  teachers  who 
instffl  into  the  minds  of  our  diUdren  princi- 
ples averse  to  our  institution. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  should  extend  our 
colleges  and  other  scholastic  institutions  bj 
eonferring  on  them  new  donations  and  priv- 
ileges, exercising  discrimination  in  the  se- 
lection of  professors  and  teachers,  in  order 
that  we  no  longer  have  occasion  to  resort  to 
northern  institutions  for  the  education  of  our 
sons  and  daughters,  whose  minds  are  likely 
to  be  there  poisoned  by  denunciations  anid 
anathemas  against  their  parents. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  create  and  patronite 
an  establishment  fer  the  [publication  of  all 
elementary  books  of  education. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  summer  excursiont 
fer  health  and  enjoyment  be  to  our  lakes, 
our  bays,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  our  southern  Atlantic  ocean,  which 
contain  places  of  resort  combining  all  the 
varied  advantages  of  sea-bathing,  comfort 
and  society,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
of  northern  watering-places.  All  the  south- 
em  states  abound  m  delightful  mineral 
springs,  to  which  the  invalid  and  the  man  of 
leisure  can  repair  for  health  and  recrea- 
tion.— AUtbama  Paper. 

Col.  WigfaWt  Cure  for  ike  Crisis.^l 
would  propose  the  foUowmsr  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

1.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  third  clause 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  whidi 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  **  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  states,**  sfaaH 
never  be  construed  to  confer  any  power  over 
the  slave  trade  between  the  states. 

3.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  sixteenth 
clause  of  ^e  some  section  of  the  same  article, 
which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  **to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation**  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  places  in  the  slave 
states,  shall  never  be  eonstraed  to  confer  any 
power  over  slavery  in  those  places. 

8.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  federal  gov- 
emment  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire 
territory  to  belong  to  the  states  composing 
the  Union,  and  that,  when  acquired,  xt  shall 
be  the  duW  of  the  government  at  once  to 
subdivide  it  into  territories  of  convenient 
nze,  designating  the  size,  and  establish  over 
them  terntorial  governments,  with  no  pro- 
visions as  to  slavery,  giiang  to  the  people  of 
those  territories  the  power  of  legislating  for 
tiiemsdves  vptm  all  subjects  except  upon 
thai  dT  slavery,  and  attowing  than,  wm 
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they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and 
form  state  governments,  and  be  admitted  in- 
to the  Union  upon  equal  tenna  with  the 
oriffinaJ  states. 

4.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  first  article 
of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  se- 
curing to  the  people  the  right  "  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,"  sh^  never  be  con- 
strued to  allow  Congress  the  privilege  of  le- 
ceivmg,  discussing,  referring  or  reporting, 

rn  any  petition  upon  the  subject  of 
ery. 

6.  Let  the  fifth  article  be  so  amended  as  to 
place  this  compromise,  between  the  slave- 
nolding  and  non-slaveholding  states,  upon 
the  same  ground  as  that  between  the  large 
and  small  states,  in  reference  to  their  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate,  and  prohibit 
any  further  amendment  of  the  constitution 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  by  the 
unanimous  cons^t  of  all  the  states. 

Could  this  exciting  and  dangerous  ques- 
tion be  once  removed,  I  see  no  other  rock  up- 
on which  -our  glorious  Union  is  likely  to  be 
wrecked.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that,  if  the 
amendments  I  have  proposed  had  been  orig- 
inally adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  our 
Union  is  now  exposed  would  have  been  all 
avoided  1  How  fortunate  for  our  country 
would  it  have  been,  had  they  been  substi- 
tuted in  1820  for  the  Missoun  compromise ! 
But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  "  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,"  and,  by  so  doing,  laugh  to  scorn 
the  predictions  of  those  who  look  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  of  these  states  as  evi- 
dence that  man  is  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

All  that  we  ask,  from  our  northern  breth- 
ren, is  peace  for  the  present  and  security  for 
the  future.  Surely  Uiey  will  not  refuse  us 
so  reasonable  a  request.  To  suppose  it  pos- 
sible, would  argue  but  little  faith  in  their 
fraternal  affection.  The  security  which 
would  accrue  to  us  by  the  ratification  of 
these  amendments,  is  already  ours  by  any 
Uit  construction  of  the  constitution.  We 
ask  no  additional  rights  to  those  already 
granted  to  us,  and  seek,  by  these  amend- 
ments, merely  such  a  construction  of  the 
compromise  originally  entered  into  between 
the  difierent  states,  as  will,  for  the  future, 
remove  all  doubt  and  prevent  all  discussion. 

SOUTHERN  WEALTH.— We  take  this 
from  an  admirable  address  delivered  by  Wm. 
£.  Martin,  on  the  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Fort  Moultrie.  This  address  is  so 
interesting  in  many  particulars,  that  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  extract  more 
largely  from  it : 

**  The  cottoB  crop  of  the  old  world  osanot  be  seen- 
jtMy  esUnwtedy  A»r  want  of  oorreet  aoooonts  of  the 


qaaatity  ooasoraed  In  India,  and  extorted  tbenee  to 
China.  We  may,  by  approximation,  however,  ar- 
rive at  a  conclosion  safflcient  to  illustrate  our  views. 
The  quantity  imported  into  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  ail  pans  of  the  world,  dorins  tlie  years  16HML 
1847, 1848/  and  184Q,  reached  11^,000  bags  of  300 
lbs  ,  which,  at  the  average  of  prices  for  these  years, 
6H  cent8,t  vna  worth  ff93,30I,000.  The  produe- 
tion  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  eommenoed  In 
1790,  and  in  the  next  year  only  81  bales  were  ex- 
ported, and  yet  of  11,502,000  above  stated,  8,022,000 
went  fVom  the  Southern  states  of  America,  which  at 
the  same  price,  {8H  cents,)  is  worth  $227,511,000. 
So  that  in  quantity  the  production  of  the  South  Is  as 
8,923,000  to  11,502,000,  and  the  value  is  as  $227^11,- 
000  to  0293,301,000,  and  thus  we  see  that  we  produce 
more  than  three-lbunhs  in  quantity  and  value  of 
this  great  staple.  If  the  unaseertained  quantity  con- 
sumed in  India  and  exported  thence  to  China,  which 
is  inferior  in  staple  to  ours,  is  set  off  against  the 
quantity  of  our  cotton  consumed  in  the  UnMed 
States,  (which  I  have  not  added  to  the  compotalion,) 
the  result,  it  is  beUeved,  will  not  be  varied. 

"  Let  us  look  at  this  question  in  another  point  of 
view.  The  crop  of  the  United  States  In  1823,  was 
only  509,158,  and  yet  the  crop  of  the  year  184S-0  had 
reached  2,728,590,  more  than  five  times  as  great  in 
1848,  as  it  was  in  1823,  twenty-six  years  before. 
This  was  worth,  at  last  yearns  price,  (10  cents,) 
81.871,000.  Dedacting  518,039  as  the  quantity  coa- 
sumed  in  the  United  States, 
We  have  for  exportation,  2,227,844  bales, 

which  at  10  cents,  (a  low  estimate,)  is 

worth $00,625,390 

If  to  this  be  added  the  other  domestic 

productions  of  the  South 32,074,170 

The  whole  value  ft>r  Southern  exports 

for  1849,  wiU  be $90,500,000 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  domes- 
tic exports  fVom  the  United  Sutes  Ibr 

that  year,  which  was 131,710,081 

And  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
the  whole  domestic  export  from  the 
North,  fbr  the  same  year,  which  wast.  32,210,061 
The  remarkable  (hct  is  also  shown  that  the  do- 
mestic export  of  the  South,  exclusive  of  cotton^  ktr 
great  ataple,  is  $32,674,176.  while  all  the  exports 
horn  the  North  are  $32,210,061,  leaving  the  value  of 
her  cotton  over  and  above.  The  fhct  that  the  North 
consumes  less  than  one-fiftt|  of  our  cotton,  while 
fbur-flfths  And  so  ready  a  market  on  our  wharves,  is 
significant  of  the  indepeMence  of  the  S&utk  ;  and  the 
North  mif  ht  well  be  reminded,  by  her  receiving  aU 
her  mppliet  of  row  maUrialfrom  tM,  and  sending  it 
again  to  us  in  her  manufhctured  goods,  (even  If  less 
keen-sighted  than  our  Northerners  are  reputed  te 
be,)  how  dangerous  is  the  policy  of  converting  as 
ally  into  an  enemy,  and  a  ctutomer  into  a  rival,^ 

[SOUTH  —  RisouRCKs  of.— B.  Bojrkin, 
Bsq.,  of  Mobile,  delivered,  not  long  since, 
an  able  address  before  the  Southern  Rigbts' 
Association  of  that  city,  in  which  occurs  ibe 
following  interesting  passages : 

*'  A  disruption  of  the  Union,  carrying  with 
it  no  little  acerbity  of  feeling,  would  resalt 
in  breaking  up  in  a  great  measure  the  present 
system  of  internal  trade — a  trade  which  bss 
made  the  North  what  it  is,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
following  statistical  facts  will  illustrate  the 
immense  loss  to  the  North  by  the  abandon* 

*  Compiled  from  tables  of  CoUman  and  Stolter- 
Ibht. 

t  The  average  is  made  from  reports  to  the  Pmi* 
sian  government  by  the  Consul  at  Chariestoo. 

t  Reports  of  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
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Bent  bj  the  Booth  of  its  eonnectioD  whb 
flat  tectioD.  They  are  worthy  of  the  ooo- 
odenuoo  of  those  who  eeek  oar  oyerthrow, 
and  by  ooDeeqoence  their  own  ruin." 

*'  Direct  Tnwic.— The  New- York  Ckmrier, 
in  an  article  on  the  ooDaeqaeoces  of  disonion, 
ooodeotea  some  important  commercial  figaret 
and  frcto.  The  Drodnct  of  the  alave  atatea  it 
patB  down  aa  foUowa : 

1848.  1847. 

#74,090,000. .  •73,005,000 

8,756,300..    11,008,300 

8,575,805. .     3,001,315 

1,804,310. .     1,038,619 


1849. 

Cotton 405»350,600. 

TMmceo 6,616,741. 

liee 3,841,964. 

Ntralstorea..     1,634,190. 


Svgar    and 


•107,339,895. .  $88,816^74.  .$88,803,097 
18,417,500..    16,486,000..   99,746,430 


Total •lS5,750,395.|105,309^74.tlll,549,457 

^ "  Of  which,  there  were  exported  to  for- 
eign ooButriea.  daring  the  tame  period,  de- 
rired  from  oflScial  retama,  viz : 

1649.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton $60,396,967..  $61,998,994.. $53,415,878 

Tobacco 5,804,907..     7,551.199..     7,349,086 

RIee 1,569,369..     9,331,894..     3,605,696 

NtTil  itona. .        845,161..        759,303..        759,991 


Total $75,615,700.  .$79,633,543.. $65,093,051 

**Here  it  ia  ahown  that  the  aggregate 
amoont  of  the  exports  of  southern  industry 
made  to  foreign  coontries  within  three  years, 
ivas  1212,279,294. 

**  How  much  of  all  this,  does  the  reader 
suppose,  waa  imported  by  the  South  7  Why, 
is  shown  by  our  Ubles,  only  48,441,719! 
The  rest,  $164,835,575,  went  through  the 


bands  of  the  North.  How  much  waa  left  in 
those  bands,  and  how  many  hundreda  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  South  would  tbia 
have  maintained  7  How  many  cities  would 
it  have  helped  to  build  f  How  much  would 
it  have  served  to  reduce  the  per  capita 
amount  of  taxation  which  we  par  to  oar 
stateal 

'*  Our  tables  show  that  within  the  three 
years  above  named,  the  value  of  the  whole 
amount  exported  from  the  free  states  of  ma- 
terials of  toeir  own  production,  was  $167^- 
209.2 14.  That  iM,  the  South  fumitihed  to  the 
exporting  mercantile  enterprise*  of  the  North 
within  a  fraction  of  as  much  as  the  whole  of 
the  exportable  industrr  of  that  section. 

'*  The  total  value  of  all  the  importa  into 
the  United  States  within  the  three  years,  ia 
stated  as  follows : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

New-Tork. . .  $99.736,497. .  $94,595,141 . . $84,167,35$ 

Boston  36,397,874..   98,647,707..   34,477,00$ 

Other  Northern 

ports 14,716,030..   14,t00,0tt..   11,161,667 


Total  North .  $133,780,361  $137,378,891 . .  139,806,097 
New-Orleans.     8,on,910.»    9,380,439..     9,333,960 
Charleston...   1,310,591.      1,485,399..     1,580,658 
Other  Southern 
poru 4,688,577.       6,760,398.     5,934,967 

Total  South ....  $14,077,078.  $17,636,036 .  $16,738,605 

"  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  the  imports  into  the  North  waa 
$400,959,279 ;  while  the  total  value  of  the 
importo  into  the  South  was  only  $48,44 1.7 19 ! 
Yet,  within  this  period,  the  South  furnished 
of  the  exports,  values  to  the  amount  of  $213.* 
277.194  i^ 


SOUTH— TONNAGE  OF  FREE  iCND  SLAVE  STATES. 

The  New-Orleana  Bulletin  condenaea  the  following  table  firom  the  Treasury  Report  on 
Commerce,  1851 : 

TOUHAOI  CLIABID  FROM  THl  VMITID  STATSS  FOl  TBI  TXAXS  1850  AKB  1849. 

g^iH  * Tonnsge,  1850. >  / ^Tonnage,  1849.  — ^ 

Ff^  AwAami  Fonign  Af  fr«g»U  ▲■•rieMi  Fnnifn  Affngato 


FonigB  AfgrtgAU 

Maine 111,133 91, 014....!.  909,1 37 127,368 66,081 193,449 

New-Hampshlre 689 7,531 8,913 1,093 5,819 6  849 

Vermont. .V. 81,073  1,783 83,856 97,918 895 07^8 

MaseachoaetU 973,978 974,674 546,759 980,187 944,067 534,354 

Rhodelsland 16,770 1,705 18,475 15,568  3,315 17,883 

Connecticut 17,515 9,803 97,317....      90,440 3,719 94,159 

New-York 1,411,557 737,539.... 9,149,096...  1,358,643 784,514....  9,143,157 

New.Jersey 150 961 1,131 -    498 438 

Pennsylvania 81,376 30,348 111,618 98,989 87,005 180,337 

Ohio.: ,..  15,485......  18,388 33,807 6,957 9,831 16,778 

Miehinn 7,983 46,719.- 54,701 33,919 90,605 194,584 

minoie 1,043 998 8,041 964 8,796 3,760 

CalifcrnU 104,866 75,868 180,138 -    -    - 

Total 3,181,100....  1,897,388.. ..3,418,388. ...9,045,609.. ..1,947,495. ...9,893,104 

Delmra —    — —    1.091 1,599 8,690 

Maryland 89,896 37,538 186,819 118,876 81,653 149,938 

iHrtrict  of  Columbia 1,580 800 1,780 8,380 —    9,830 

TiTflnia 48,091 83,367 65,458 58,989 10,589 69,578 

North  Carolina 30,739 11,493 48,838 36,030 8,880 39,910 

South  Carolina 73,898 58,830 185,058 88,738 58,401 147,139 

Georria 81,039 51,594 79,563 31,150 63,713 84,863 

Florida 10,099 19,154 99,156 90.507 10,999 3,499 

Alabama 39,968 80,717 113,985 76,533 71,593 148,116 

Loniaiana 311,800 158,137 369,937 993,456 194,984 487,690 

Texas Ml 3,017 3,608 1,085 1,631 9,666 

1V»I»1....  511,568. 


.489,964 941,5M 718,115 43M14  ....l,156,3»[e 
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Ftm  «tste0— American  tonnage S,1M,100 J,045,ao« 75.4ftl 

Foreign  tonnage 1,M7,S8I 1>47,4W 

BxeeM  of  AmexicaB  tonnage M3,818 796.114 

7g8,U4 


Decreaae  of  Foreign  tonnage . 
Increase  of  American 


S5,7M 


.Tftftfl 


SlaTe  stacev— American  tonnage 01],fig6....  718J15 

Foreign  tonnage 499,064 '.'.'.'.'.   43^14* 


.Mfi^ 


Sxeeae  of  American  tonnage. 
Increaae  of  Foreign  tonnage . . 


81,«M 279,901 

ImJSt. 


mnan  mioAPiTviaTioir. 


Free  atatea— Aggregate  tonnage  in  1850 S.4ifiM9 

Aggregate  tonnage  in  1849 V/.*.'.V..*.'.".li^S55 


UM» 


Haf««  atatea    Aggregate  tonnage  in  1660. , 
Aggregate  tonnage  in  1849. . . 


.    941,S53 
.1,1M,829 


The  above  claasiBcation  of  toDoage  belong- 
ing to  the  non*bolding  and  alave-holding 
atatea,  fumiafaea  an  instnictive  sabject  of  com- 
ment. It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  free  atatea 
there  was  an  inoraaae  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage  for  1850  ovw  the  preceding  year; 
while  in  the  slave  states  there  was  a 
decrease.  Another  hot  is  observable  from 
the  above  reoapitolation ;  in  the  free  states, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  excess  of 
American  tonnage ;  while  in  the  slave  states 
the  reverse  was  the  case ;  the  American  ton- 
nage decreased  to  the  amount  of  206,527 
tons,  and  the  excess  of  foreign  tonnage  iu- 
oreosed  198,277  tons,  but  in  the  aggregate 
the  falling  off  in  the  slave  states  was 
214,777  tons,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  en- 
tire shipping  list.  By  partiiwlarizing,  we 
find,  that  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  the 
falling  off  in  the  year  1850  waa  most  re- 
markHble.  In  Maryland,  the  decrease  was 
23,000  tuns;  in  the  District  of  Cohim* 
bia,  1,000  tons;  Virginia,  4,000  tons;  South 
Oarolina,  22,000  tons;  Qeorgia,  12,000  tons; 
Florida.  O.OOU  tons ;  Alabama,  36,000  tons ; 
North  Carolina,  14.000  tons,  and  Louisiana 
118,000  tons.  Texas  is  the  only  southern 
state  that  increased  her  tonnage  in  the 
year  1850. 

In  the  northern  states,  only  four  states 
experienced  a  decrease;  these  are,  Vermont, 
Penosylvania,  Michisan  and  Illinois.  In 
the  wbole  of  the  free  states,  the  aggre- 
gate increase  in  the  year  1850,  was  125,278 
tons. 


214,777 


SOUTH— Public  Domains  or.— A  virriter 
in  the  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
admits  tbe  fact,  that  throughout  all  the  /rte 


states  the  sentiment  of  "  free  land  "  i«  be- 
coming immensely  popular,  and  with  great 
candor  gives  the  reason  of  it,  and  the  gieat 
end  which  is  to  be  consummated. 


ArM«fBtelM 
InaerM 


Owjjdby       0^r»»dbyqM. 

..  14,312.190.... S6,91 1,010 
..  15,214,048....  17;a48,0» 
..  18,480,377....  n,60?70S 
..  8,790,289.... 20 9»^598 
..  6,149,755.... «7,23«,7« 
..  4,414,255.... 83,817,26* 


Misaonri 43,123,200 

Alabama .32,462,080 . . 

MlMisaippi . .  .30,174,080. . 
Louisiana ....  29,715,840. . 

Arlcanaas 33,406,720. . 

Florida 37,931,520.. 

Aggregate. .  .200,818,240. . .  .07,960,907.  ..130,852,333 

Temment i«a  am  "t^a 

Owned  by  Uie  atatea  in  Uteir'atau  '  *  *      '*'**'**• 

"P^^y 67,960,907 

Thus,  in  the  slave  states  the  general  go- 
vernment still  holds  the  proprietary  of  139,- 
013,240  acres. 

•  *i'^  ^^^P.'SfJ?*^  *»''*^«  •^'««  alluded  to,  in  1790. 

pared  with  tJiat  of  the  northern  atatea  of  the  Union, 
thai  it  wonld  require  fire  hundred  yearn  fbr  the 
•tales  themeelTes  to  occupy  the  unemployed  lands 
with  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  any  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.    Unable  or  Indkh 


poBcd  to  purchase  the  domain  themaelTea,  (and  a 
3m  speculator  finds  his  prejudioea  superior  to 


northern  Lf^^^„^vt  uu\af  um  prejaaioes  superior  to 
his  interests  in  this  respect,)  the  lands  muitremaS 
m  their  primiuve  wastes,  or  become  the  homes  of  the 
worthy  settler,  whose  repugnance  to  slavery  need 
LMyrK*"!'  ***"*  ^J^  accepting  as  a  gratuity  Uiat  in 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  ioTest  capital.  Now  look 
at  the  consequences  to  the  states  reepectireiy.  The 
tnmix  ofthis  species  of  population  would  chance  the 
SS*i?I?^J!'^'?  minority  to  a  areat  majority,  and 
the  institution  of  slarery  would  be  abolished  in 
i72i''J?"^  ^°^  Instance,  Aricansas  containa 
33,4(n,m  square  acres  of  territory ;  of  this  the  aute 
"^t  VA^iiH^  *^"^  ^^  lE'generai  g^^ 
SJL  ^''S„"f"f  ^•^  population  Bow  is 
97,374.    Who  wm  donbt  that  if  a  <fonation  bill  were 
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m  wo«ld  eonuin  900,000  flnea-ioilers  to  mitTOtA 
tUa  minoritY  of  97^74 !  Now  let  us  look  tt  the  pro- 
flnt  popvltom  or  these  six  tutee,  the  ■tere-hoMing 
teeneae,  aeeordiiit  to  tho  taaded  eapaelty  of  the 
■tale,  and  the  free  eoU  increftM,  acoordiiig  to  the 
ant  aOowed  by  the  government  domain. 


Capacity  for  Inerease  at 

the  rate  of  100  to  the 

Minaro  mile 

Capacity  for  increaae  at 

same  rate 91,851.000 

Or  doable  the  elaveholding  increase ;  and  whila 
flie  latter  are  maltiplying  their  hundreds,  the  former 
wiU  be  malttplyiag  their  thoseaads." 


SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN  TROOPS  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 


Raw-Hampihlra . 


m»      mo     irrr      me 

.t,8M.... 4,010.... 4,4S3....  1,783. 

.... 10,444... «0,r$...W,691...18,4S7.. 

Ih«le  Island 1,103.... 1,900.... 9,048... 8,050. 

ConoeeUcnt 4,507...  13,997....  6,503.... 4.010.. 

Kew-York 9,075.... 5,344... 5,809.  ...9,180.. 

New^Iersey —    ....0,080...  9,008.... 9,680.. 

Delaware —    .754.. ..1,900 340. 

Maryland —    ....3,380.... 7,505.... 8,807.. 

Tiigtola 3,180.... 0,181...  11,018.... 7,836 

Nonh  Csrottna 9,000... 4,134....  1,981....  1,987. 

Beadi  Caralin* 4,000...  0,000.... 9,000...  3,650. 

GeerfU 1,000.  •..9,300....  9,173...  3,873. 

fteasytrania 400...  10,306....  0,464....  8,684. 


1770 
.1,999. 
.7,788. 
.1,963. 
.3,544. 
.3,756. 
.1,976. 
..J17. 
.9,840. 
..7,578. 
.4,090. 
.4,500. 
...837. 
.8.476. 


1780 
...1,767., 
..7,860.. 

015.. 

..3,680.. 
..4,888.. 
..1,267.. 
,....556.. 
..9,005.. 
...6,086. 
...6,139.. 
...0,139.. 
...1,979. 
...8,887., 


1781 

....700., 


.464.. 

3,091.. 

.1,178.. 

...868.. 
80.. 

.9,107.. 
.  0,110.. 

,8,645.. 
..3,000.. 
....750. 
..1,846,. 


1789       1788 

....744 733      • 

.4,483... 4,370 

...481 371 

.1,732. ...1,700 
.1,108....  1,100 

...060 670 

...104 935 

.1,980 .074 

..2,304 f90 

.,1,106 607 

,3,159 130 

.1,326 145 

..1,905...  1,508 


Total .87,098.. 

korPwwiylnaaa. 10,180.. 


.80,601 
99,018.. 


08,710 


61,0i9. 
.10^088., 


.41,584... 49,826., 
.10,670... 16,ir.. 


.10,846.. 
.10,001.. 


.18,000...  13.470 
.0,007.... 9,504 


1775.— The  nomben  tro  tboae  in  Oonti- 
BOBtal  pay.  The  VirgiDiana  wwe  6  and  8 
nonths^meo,  and  state  troops)  the  North 
Oarolioiaos  were  3  months,  and  Georgians  9 
moatba.  All  others  enlisted  to  31st  Deoem- 
bar,  1775. 

1776.— The  returns  are  aotoal,  and  ap- 
proximate and  include  militia  and  continent- 
tla.  3000  of  the  men  from  northern  states 
areraged  but  4  months ;  7000  from  the  Caro- 
finsi  averaged  6  and  S^onths. 

1777.— Includes  militia  and  continentals. 
1113  New-Hampshire  men  were  for  3  months ; 
2200  for  2  months;  3775  Massachusetts,  3 
moDtba;  2000  2  months;  1500  Rhode  Island 
men,  for  6  nu>nths;  2000  Ooonecticnt,  2 
months;  1500  New-Jersey,  2  months ;  2481 
PennsyiTania,  5  months ;  2000,  3  months ; 
9420  New-York,  6  months;  1000  Delaware, 
2  months;  1535  Maryland,  3  months  ;  4000 
2  Qooths;  1269  Virginia,  5  months;  4000, 
2  moDths ;  350  South  OaroKna,  8  months. 

1778.— Includes  militia  and  continentals. 
500  New-Hampshire  militia  were  for  2 
■MNiths;  4500  Massachusetts,  2  months; 
1100  New-Jersey,  and  tOOO  Virginia,  2 
moDibs;  200U  Sooth  Carolina,  3  months; 
2000  Georgia,  6  months ;  part  of  Massacbu- 
ntta  and  Virginia  militia  were  for  guarding 
Oooveotion. 

1779.— Includes  militia  and  continentals. 
1500  New-York  militia,  for  3  months;  3000 


Virginia,  2,  1000,  6  months;  1000  North 
Carolina,  8  months;  4500  South  Carolina,  9 
months. 

1780. — ^Includes  militia  and  continentals, 
9000  New-York  militia,  for  2  months  ;  1500 
Virginia,  12,  8000  3  months;  8000  North 
Carolina,  average  12  months;  5000  South 
Carolina,  average  4,  1000  8  months. 

178 L— Includes  titiops  and  militia.  All 
the  Massachusetts  and  Connectioot  men  are 
enlisted  (br  4  months. 

1782.^^outh  Carolina  militia,  for  4  months. 

17  83.'^ All  continentals.  Army  at  the  North 
discharged  5th  November,  1783 ;  at  the  South, 
15th  November,  1783. 

Remarks  on  the  WAofe.— Supposing  the 
average  period  of  enlistment  for  all  the  yean 
to  be  about  the  same.  North  and  South,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  war  was  cniefly  at  the 
North,  the  southern  states  supplied,  each 
year,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
of  enlistments  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  war 
extended  southward,  and  became  general, 
the  southern  sUtes  rapidly  advanced,  supply- 
iog  one-half;  and  for  1780,  1781,  and  1782, 
more  than  one-half  of  all  tbe  enlisiments. 
Mr.  Seybert  refers  to  a  ptper  presented  to 
Congress  in  1811,  whioh  shows  the  regultt 
troops  raised  in  the  Bevolntion,  number  ser- 
viceable  in  camp,  and  expense  of  the  army. 


1775 


1770 


1777  1778  1770  1780         1781  1789  1789 

Total  men 97,443....  46,801....  34,890....  39,800.... «7,600.... 91 ,015...  !M55-  -IJiSJ    •  JJ'SJ 

8«Tieeat)toincamp.l5,000.... 95,000.... 96.000....  1,000.... 18,000. ...10,000.. ..10,000.. ..11,000  ...19,000 

txpanse $90,064,666     94086.538. .14086886.. 10704695. .  8000000...1049409. ^.3631745    .37750d3 

Totsl  Sxpenses,  Ineloding  sundry  Items 1135,103,703. 
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■LAfM     tPOmn,  AT  THS  VORTE, 


fiOUTHBRN  AND  NORTHERN  TRCX>P8 
IN  THE  MEXICAN  WAR.— The  following 
table  w8t  mtde  vp  for  the  New- York  Sao, 
from  official  data.  In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle is  a  table  of  the  aoldien  fomishea  by 
different  statea,  in  the  Revolntion.  A  writer 
in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  con- 
ceives that  we  give  too  great  a  preponder- 
ance to  the  North,  whose  soldiers  enlisted 
often,  and  for  very  short  periods.  This  does 
most  materially  affect  the  case,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  the  writer  for  the  correcdon. 


From  Nomf^tmtkoUmg  StaUt. 


030 


.1,0 


Massaclmaetta 1  Reg 

New-York S    "  

New-Jeraey IBat '4S0 

PenneylTania S  Reg.  and  8 Oom.... 2,1 17 

Ohio 6    "     aiidS    «    ...6,834 

Michigan 1    "    and  1    '<    ...    970 

Indiana 5    " 4,329 

nunois «    **    and  1  Bat.... 5,071 

Wiaeonain 2  Com 146 

Iowa 8    ♦*  220 


.22,186 


Total  (torn  the  free 


FromttattMaimtkiifMtuonmdDiaoH^aLku, 


Maryland  A  D.  C 11 

Virginia 1 

North  Carolina 1 

South  Carolina 1 

Georgia 1 

Alabama 3 

Mieeiaaippl 2 

Loolsiana 7 

Tenaeaaee 5 

Kentnclty 4 

Miesouri 00 

Arkansas 16 

Florida 4 

Texas 09 


Total  from  the  South.. 


Com 1,274 

Reg 1,182 

Reg 805 

Reg 037 

Reg.and  12  Com..  1,897 
Reg. and  13  Com.. 2,081 
Reg.and  IBat... 2,285 
Reg.,  4  Bat.  and  ) .  ^4, 
1  Company  .  j  ^»^ 

Reg 5,000 

Reg 4,604 

Com 6,44J 

Com l,3ia 

Com 208 

Com 6,055 

.48,213 


SLAVES— FuomTB,  at  the  North. 
— (Sbb  Nbqroes  and  Nkoro  Slatsrt.) — 
We  have  before,  us  a  pamphlet,  published 
within  the  last  few  months  at  Washington, 
with  the  signature  of  Randolph  of  RooMoke^ 
which   examines    critically    many    of  the 


auestions  involred  between  tiie  Nerth  and 
[le  South. 

1.  That  the  natural  increase  of  tbs 
southern  slaves  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
condition  of  men  on  this  continent. 

2.  That  the  general  census  cannot  show 
the  fact,  because  it  adds  to  the  natural  m- 
crease  of  the  white  race  here,  the  vast  annual 
accession  from  foreign  emigration ;  and  on 
the  oUier  hand,  it  aUows  nothing  at  all  for 
these  vast  annual  deductions  from  slave- 
numbers,  which  are  made  through  private 
emancipation,  and  escape  and  enfranchise- 
ment at  the  North ;  and  hence,  the  census 
gives  the  white  race  the  precedence  in 
natural  increase. 

8.  This  being  so,  and  such  the  cause,  that 
the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
about  doubles  itself  in  every  period  of  two 
and  a  half  decennial  cycles,  or  twenty-five 
years.  * 

4.  That  the  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  more  than  doubles  itself  in  every 
period  of  three  decennial  cycles,  or  duity 
years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

5.  That  the  free  negroes  of  the  southern 
states  double  in  about  every  period  of  three 
and  a  half  decennial  cycles,  or  thirty-five 
years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

6.  That  the  free  negroes  in  the  noithem 
and  western  states  double  in  about  eveiy 
period  of  four  decennial  cycles,  or  foi^ 
years,  frx>m  the  natural  increase  alone. 

7.  That  the  free  negroes  of  the  southern 
states  are  the  most  st^le  and  least  mifratoiy 
of  any  class  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  except  their  migrations  to  other 
slave  states. 

8.  That  considerably  more  of  the  free 
negroes  migrate  from  the  free  states  to  the 
slave  states,  than  from  the  slave  states  to  the 
free  states. 

That  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  all  native  ne- 
ffroes  of  the  slave  states  who  are  found  in 
the  free  states,  are  or  were  fugitive  slaves 
when  they  left  the  slave  states. 


Ctntut  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  New-England  States  from  1810  to  1840. 

1810         1820          1880         1840       Increase  in  SO  years        Incresae  imp.  as. 
New-England  States 10,467.... 20,786.... 21,181.... 22,625 81-6pereent MO  oTl  per  eeat. 

Census  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  six  original  Slave  States,  from  1810  to  1840. 

1810             1820              1830              1840       Increase  in  80  yrs.    Incpr-aa. 
Orig.  Slave  States ^,254 112,578 145,001 158,356 60  per  cent 2perecat. 

Fru  Negroes  in  the  MiddU  and  Free  States,  1810  to  1840. 

MlddltrrMStetM  1810  1820  1830  1840       Increase  in  SO  years    Increase  pr.  aa. 

New-York 25,383 80,270 44,870 50,027 05i<  percent 8  5-6  per  cent. 


New-Jersey 7,843 12,460 18,303 21,044 168k 

Pennsylranla......... 22,402 80,203 37,070 48,064 11734 

pWo 1,800 4,723 0,538 17,342 813 

fediana 473 1,230 3,620 7,165 1874J< 

SJnois 618 ,457 1,637. 3;508 487 

MicWgan 120 174 261 7,07 600 


.534 
.  S9( 

.27 
.6234 
...6k 
.16  2-3 


.Tot.  In  Mid.  States..  50673 78,545 116,217 140,204 250peroent BH  percent. 
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1&  Htm  ifom  into  a  edeiristion  of  the 
actual  number  of  fiigitiTe  slaves  who  haTe 
bsen,  or  are  atUl  protected  and  snstained  at 
the  North,  and  amyes  at  results,  we  confess, 
which  were  never  ajrorehended  in  the  tenth 
put  by  us.  We  will  give  these  results,  and 
the  coorse  of  arfumentation  which  prodnced 


The  author  takes  the  New-England  states 
as  least  affected  by  runaway  slaves  firom  their 
position,  and  finding  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  same  population  in  the  six  original  slave 
itites  fiiwn  the  two  he  forms  a  mean,  which 
k  taken  as  about  the  TuUural  rate  of  increase. 
This  win  ffive  a  higher  rate  than  the  reality, 
from  the  met  that  some  slaves  do  escape  to 
New-England,  and  many  are  manumitted  at 
the  South.  However,  adopting  this  mean, 
sad  contrasting  it  with  the  increase  of  free 
bbdu  in  the  middle  or  border-Hne  $Utte9,  the 
excess  of  such  increase  will  measure  the 
a^al  loss  wliich  southern  slavery  has  sus- 
tained. From  this,  Randolph  makes  a 
Miction  of  the  slaves  manumitted  at  the 
North  since  1810,  but  whether  he  has  taken 
a  figure  high  enou^,  it  is  impossible,  with 
our  limited  information,  here  to  say.  This 
deduction  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  increase 
ibove  the  natural  rate,  which  would  seem  to 
be  tiifficient  when  it  is  reflected  how  large  a 
portion  of  northern  emancipated  slaves  were 
•hipped  off  to  the  South  before  their  freedom 
coold  take  effect. 

The  following  are  the  figures  and  facts  of 
the  calculation : 

"  Tke  inereaas  of  popalatUm  In  lbs  TToHed  Sfatee  Is 
aaezampled  in  all  ths  world.  Brea  baiting  its  ae- 
cetfioD  (Vom  foreign  emigration,  and  it  is  still  with- 
Mt  t  rtnl.  As  it  is,  and  as  I  have  said,  It  doables 
toeir  in  nrenty-flvs  years.  The  rate  of  Increase, 
ihenfore,  is /oitr  per  cent,  ^ir  smnim.  Now  torn 
to  the  free  negroes  of  New-Bngland.  They  have 
Midled  and  dwindled,   until  they  have   almost 

'"  *  a  stand  still.  Their  annual  increase 
I  to  bat  oae-tenth  o€  otu  per  caUl    They 


could  not  doable  themselves,  at  that  rate,  short  of 
■«r hundred  years!  The  South's  fugitive  slaves, 
which  New-Bngland  is  known  to  shelter  and  (Vee 
ttBttUy,  withoat  compensating  their  owners,  (in- 
dependently of  the  large  numbers  she  aids  In 
escaping  to  Canada,}  more  than  accounts  for  heren- 
gw  innaal  increase*  and  consequently  shows  her 
mive  negro  populaUon  gradually  wearing  out  and 
Wietiog  away. 

**STen  the  Oee  negroes  of  the  six  original  slave 
J«es  of  Delaware,  Mar>iand,  Virginia,  North 
CuoUaa,  Soatli^  Candina,  and  Oeorgia,  only  show 
aa  tnnual  loerease  of  two  per  eent.,  bat  the  defl- 
ci«ney  ie  (hlly  accounted  Ibr  in  the  migration  of  flpee 
negroee  from  the  old  to  the  new  slave  states. 

'*BQt  turning  from  these  common-place  details, 
nd  casting  oar  eyes  upon  the  colamas  portraying  the 
pnpessorfree  negrolsm.  in  those  of  the  free  states 
Jinch  border  on,  or  are  almost  equally  accessible  to 
tw  slave  states,  and  lo!  what  wonders  and  con- 
tiatts  itrike  and  astonish  as !  The  very  minimum 
of  increase  in  the  seven  middle  free  states,  resches 
to  l\  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  Massachusetts, 
^Hh  her  great  (ne  negro  thorough(kre  of  Boston, 
issehea  no  higher  than  to  seven-eighths  of  one  per 
ooat.  per  annum  !  Why,  at  the  rate  of  39i  per  cent, 
per  tnnnm,  they  would  double  every  twenty-seven 
TMn,  and  It  Is  but  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  per 

voLin. 
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annam  less  than  the  rate  of  taerease  of  the  white 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  frOls  but  thitt 
much  short,  therefore,  of  doubling  itself  in  every 
twenty-five  years !  So  much  for  the  mmimnm  a 
increase. 

**  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  maximum  of  in- 
crease in  these  sutes,  of  this  the  most  sluggish  snd 
unthrifty  class  of  people  within  our  borders  T  On 
tuminc  to  the  rolls  for  Illinois  and  Michigan,  I 
found  these  states  had  been  absorbed  and  deeply  tne 
tent  upon  the  manvfacturing  of  ttte  negroes,  and 
increasing  their  store  at  the  amming  rate  of  up- 
wards of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  eack^  and  as 
no  community  of  living  mothers  ever  gave  births  in 
quadnipUst  it  ^m  plain  that  these  (hbled  procrea- 
tions were  but  the  spoils  of  folonious  plunder,  snd 
OBder  the  monUs  of  the  Free-soilers,  that  numbers 
give  law,  and  theftagtve  title,  nuroeroas  and  valoaUi 
slaves  are  enticed  from  their  owners ;  snd,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  that  shams 
the  earth,  they  are  hidden  away  in  the  chrysalis  sS 
fugitives  frnom  labor,  but  soon  to  emerge  and  take 
vring  as  higltives  from  Justice !  Only  to  think  of  an. 
increase  of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  quad- 
ruple of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  which  woold 
double  the  free  negro  population  of  those  states 
everv  six  and  a  quarter  years !  But  why  should  I 
dwell  on  these  eaaes  when  there  stands  Ohio  aug- 
menting her  free  negroes  out  of  the  South's  frigitive 
slaves,  until  her  rate  of  Increase  per  annum  has  ae- 
tually  aUained  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  which 
woiUd  nesrty  doable  them  seven  times  la  twenty- 
five  years,  or  more  than  double  them  every  four 
years ;  and  even  such  a  marvel  is  lost  in  the  wonder 
that  here  stands  Indiana  by  her  side,  conspicuous 
over  all,  in  the  unexampled  augmentation  of  her 
tree  negroes  up  to  6SH  per  cent,  per  annum !  At 
this  rats  of  increase,  instesd  of  doubling,  like  the 
population  of  the  United  Sutes,  once  in  twenty-five 
yesrs,  the  fr«e  negro  population  of  Indiana  doubles, 
snd  hasdoobled  Itself  in  that  time,  fifteen  times,  anil 
in  a  word,  doubles  itself  every  other  year,  with  li9i 
per  eent.  per  annum  of  Increase  to  spare ! 

**  I  find  the  exoesslve  augmentation  of  fl«e  negresa 
(fugitivt  tlavM)  beyond  the    natural  and    usual 
means,  in  the  states  now  to  be  named,  to  be  aa  fol- 
lows :— 
New- York  S  5-41  per  cent.; 

excess  over  3^  per  cent. . .  5,734  Fugitive  Stavu. 
New-Jersey  5^  per    cent.; 

excess  over  SX  per  cent...  7,2S1         "  " 

Pennsylvania  Z%  per  cent.; 

excess  over  3  H  percent..  9,602        "  ** 

Ohio  97  per   cent.;   excess 

over  3  Ji  per  cent 14,088         «*  « 

Indiana  10!!^  per  cent.;  ex- 
cess over  3  J4  per  cent 0,503        "  " 

niinols  \6H  par  cent.;   ex- 
cess over  3><  per  cent .  v. , .  3,535        •*  " 
Michigan  16 S  per  cent.;  sx- 
cessover33i  per  eent...  .     407         "          " 

Total  ftigitive  alaves  in  the  }  ^n  .a^  |-  ^  «mm« 

above  estimates |  ^»*^  "  ^  y«". 

Add  the  estimated  number  of 

mgitive  slaves  frt>m  1840  to 

1850,  upon  the  ratio  shown 

between  1830  and  1840. . . .  15,400  in  10  years. 

Total  ftigitlve  alaves  from 
1810  to  1650 61,634  in  40  years. 

Number   of  ftigitlve   alaves 

escaping  to  the  ststes  tm- 

nuaUv 1,6* 

To  61,634    fligitivs  slaves, 

valued  at  $450  each f  37,780,80$ 

To  the  loss  annually  of  1,540  ■■     '  ' 

ftigitlve  Slaves  at  $450  each $603,000 

**  I  shall  now  strike  one-fifth,  or  90  per  centma 
from  the  estimates  of  both  the  segregate  and  annud 
losses,  reducing  the  former  to  $33,184,640,  and  the 
latter  to  $553,400 ;  and  (for  good  measure)  casting 
into  the  accoimt  New-England's  share  of  liability 
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to  tbe  South  during  the  same  perkxL  tur  the  like  ag- 
freseions,  and  not  less  than  flre  hondred  alaTea, 
cralned  at  $395,000,)  whom  the  North  aaaiau  annu- 
tlly  to  eacape  to  Canada. 

"Who  are  liable  for  the  payment?  Thoae  who 
took  the  property—those  who  recelTed  it—those 
-who  kept  it— those  who  gare  it  protection— and 
thoae  who  evaded  or  resisted  its  reclamation :  The 
eltizens  of  the  free  states  are  liable— the  govern- 
ments  of  those  states  are  liable — or,  in  one  compre- 
hensire  word,  the  North  is  liable.  There  is  not  a 
legal  foram  in  Christendom,  where  such  a  claim, 
Ibr  auch  a  cause,  with  equal  prooA,  between  man 
and  man,  or  nation  and  nation,  would  not  be  recog- 
nised and  enforced.** 

SLAVES.— Darqibs  which  Environ 
Slatii  in  THi  Union. — Gen.  Felix  Houston 
delivered,  not  long  since,  an  address  at  Lex- 
ington, Miss.,  in  which  he  reriewed  tbe. 
eauses  injuriously  affecting  the  prospects 
4>f  the  slave  states,  and  concluded  with  a  re- 
capitulation, which,  as  the  expression  of 
the  whole  of  a  great  matter  in  a  nut-shell, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting : 

"  Ist.  From  the  abolition  feeling  In  the  North 
which  threatens  its  destruction,  manifested  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  2d.  The  exelusion  of  alavery  from  all  the  tarri- 
tories. 

**  8d.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  docks,  navy  yards,  on  the  high 
seas,  and  in  all  places  ant^ject  to  the  legislation  of 
Congress. 

**  4th.  The  opening  of  diplomatie  relations  with 
Bavti  and  Liberia. 

*^5th.  The  Ebonv  line. 

"  6th.  The  prohibiaon  of  the  alave  trade  between 
the  states. 

**7th.  Continual  agitation,  the  fonnation  of  aboli- 
tkm  aocietiea,  the  union  of  the  churches  against 
slavery,  and  abduction  of  alaves  flrooi  the  border 
slaveholdlng  states. 

**  8th.  NulllflcaUon  of  the  article  of  the  Conatitu- 
tk>n  providing  for  the  aurrender  of  the  (\iigitive 
sUvea. 

**Oth.  Receiving  negroes  as  citizens  in  the  non- 
slaveholdiQg  states,  and  claiming  for  them  the  rights 
of  oitixens  in  the  slaveholdlng  states,  and  the  right 
to  hold  oiBce  cmder  the  General  Government. 

"  10th.  The  colonitation  of  Abolitionists  In  the 
border  slaveholdlng  states 

*<  11th.  The  seductions  ofthe  General  Government, 
which,  by  its  wealth  and  patronage,  bribes  Southern 
members  of  Congress  to  betray  theu-  constituents. 

"  13th.  Adverse  legislation,  and  throwing  the 
hurdensofOovemmentonthe  productions  and  la- 
bor ofthe  South. 

"  13th.  The  enormous  and  vastly  increasing  ex- 
fenditures  of  Government. 

**14tlL  The  expenses  of  defences  against  the  In- 
dians, exploring  the  country,  surveying  the  Pacific 
coast,  erecting  light-houses,  and  supporting  terri- 
torial governments  in  countries  fVom  which  the 
South  is  excluded ;  which  may.  In  the  aggregate,  be 
set  down  at  no  less  than  twenty  millions  or  doliars 
per  annum." 

SLAVERY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH— 
We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  an 
address  made  a  short  time  ago,  in  Macon 
county,  Georgia,  by  our  esteemed  friend, 
Stephen  F.  MUler,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  which  he 
has  kindly  sent  us.  The  readers  of  the  Re- 
view will  perhaps  remember  Mr.  Miller  as 
having  been  associated  a  short  time  with 
us  in  the  editorial  department,  where  we 
Ibund  him  a  most  laborious,  active,  untiring, 


and  intelligent  amfrtf^  and  hav«  ever  !&• 
mented  that  his  services  could  not  have  been 
retained  for  the  Review.  Our  best  wiahee 
are  with  him,  however,  in  whatever  field  ot 
usefulness  he  may  be  employed. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  domestic  slavery 
existed  in  all  the  American  colonies  that  d»> 
clared  independence  of  Great  Britain.  Of 
the  thirteen  original  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy, seven  have  abolished  it.  Nine  slave- 
holdlni;  and  eight  non-alaveholding  elmtes 
have  smce  been  added  to  the  Union.  The 
following  table  shows  the  slave  populaiion 
in  1776: 

!.  Massachusetts 8,500 

9.  Rhodelsland 4,S7S 

3.  Connecticut ft/MM 

4.  New-Hampshire 089 

5.  New-York 15,000 

0.  New-Jersey 7,000 

7.  Pennsylvania 10,000 

8.  Delaware 0,000 

9.  Maryland 80,000 

10.  Virginia 165,000 

11.  North  Carolina 75,009 

18.  South  Carolina UO/WO 

18.  Georgia 10,009 

Total  nvBber  of  alaves  In  1T70 508,138 

African  slaveiv  would  have  existed  to  thii 
day  in  the  northern  states  had  it  been  suf« 
ficiently  profitable  ;  but  as  the  climate  wae 
too  cold  for  cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  slave 
labor  was  discarded — it  did  not  pay. 

If  concession  be  a  merit,  the  South  set  an 
early  example.  She  yielded  two  fiAhe  of  her 
slaves  in  1787,  in  apportioning  represent»> 
tives  ;  whilst  the  North  retained  every  per- 
son of  color  within  her  limits,  as  a  basis  of 
power  in  Congress.  This  fact  is  an  admis* 
sion  of  property.  What  else  could  have  in- 
duced the  South  to  assent  to  this  classifica- 
tion, or  the  North  to  claim  the  abatement, 
in  the  number  of  representatives,  under  the 
Federal  Constitution!  The  subject  pro- 
duced much  feeling  between  the  two  eeo- 
tions,  and  led  to  the  first  compromise  in  our 
political  system. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  slave  labor,  tbe 
North  has  no  right  to  judge.  She  may  cherish 
manufactures,  run  ships,  cultivate  orchards, 
or  do  whatever  else  she  pleases  within  her 
own  sphere,  and  the  South  says  not  a  word ; 
but  when  she  turns  champion  of  a  false  and 
misguided  humanity,  and  takes  upon  herself 
the  guardianship  ofthe  South,  well  may  we 
resist  the  usurpation.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  we  have  protested  in  vain.  From  a 
few  crazy  memorials  to  Congress,  abolition 
has  swelled  to  its  present  hideous  bulk. 

With  Louisiana,  we  acquired  from  France 
in  1803,  that  immense  region  extending  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  then  a 
slave  country.  When  Missouri  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  in  1820,  the  North 
objected,  because  she  recognized  slaveir  in 
her  constitution.    This  drew  the  line  of  96 
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degrees  2M)  miniitef,  to  quiet  the  troubled 
waten,  and  was  the  first  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  the  power  to  legislate  on  slaTery 
under  the  constitution.  After  the  treaty 
of  1819  with  Spain,  our  western  limits 
were  greatly  contracted.  Beginning  where 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  connect  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  westward 
to  the  lOOth  degree  of  longitude,  the  Mis- 
fouri  parallel,  crossing  lUi  degrees,  formed 
the  barrier  to  stavery  in  all  states  north  of  it 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Since  then 
we  have  added  twenty-two  degrees  to  the 
Pacific,  making  about  3,500  miles  IVom  ocean 
to  ocean.  Tor  comparison  I  submit  a  state* 
Dent,  showing  the  relative  strength  of  the 
North  and  South,  in  extent  and  population  : 

PBXB  STATfea. 

8q.  raO^a.  Fopoktioo. 

1. Michigan..... 56,248 312,^7 

inunois 55,405 47»,188 

»  WlMMmatn 53,994 30,045 

4.  Iowa 50,014 43,119 

5.  Pennaylvinla 47,000 1,724,033 

».  New-York 4«,000 2,128,921 

T.OIiio 89,eM 1,510,4»7 

8.MaiiM .....35,000 501,703 

•.ladiana 33,800 085,866 

10.  New-Hampshire 8,030 284,574 

ll.Vennont 8,000 901,048 

llMaMaekwelts 7,250 737,600 

M-New-Jersey 6,851 375,661 

14.  Connecacat 4,750 352,411 

15.  Ihode  Island 1,200 108,830 


TWal 464,340 9,783,710 


•LAVS  STATSS. 


I.  Texas 325,590 

IMlMoiirl 67,380 383,702 

3.  Virginia 61,359 1,230,707 

1  Florida 50,968 54,477 

ft.Georgia 68,000 001,302 

6.Arkanaas 52,108 07,574 

T.llabama 50,722 500,756 

8.  ICitiiOTippi 47,147 375,651 

O-Loainana 46,431 373,306 

10- North  Carolma 45,509 753,410 

II.  Tennessee 44,000 820,210 

H  Kentneky 37,680 770,828 

13.  8«iith  CaroUna 28,000 604,308 

14.  Maryland 11,000 470,010 

W.Delaware 2,120 78,085 


TatsI 036,318. 


.7,311,614 

Theae  tables  include  all  persons  whatever, 
white  and  black.  Of  the  number  in  the 
8<mth,  2,486,226  are  slaves,  according  to  the 
cenans  of  1840.  An  enumeration  is  now  in 
progress,  which,  we  presume,  will  show  an 
increaae  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  entire 
population. 

wEilat  conferring  together  on  the  bless- 
higtofthe  Union,  let  us  briefly  glance  at 
ow  resources — that  our  adveraary  may  take 
Warning,  as  well  from  what  he  will  lose,  as 
from  what  we  shall  continue  to  possess,  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
^last  ten  years  has  averaged  2,100,000 
Wes.  To  raise  this  quantity,  let  600  pounds 


in  seed  to  the  acre,  five  bales  to  the  hand, 
450  pounds  to  the  bale,  and  7  cents  per  lb. 
be  assumed  in  the  estimate.  We  then 
have  : 

7,560,000  acres  In  enltivatioii,  worth 

$10 $  75,600,000 

490,<We  slaves  in  tiotton  fields,  worth 

•800 959,000,000 

Capital  inveated  in  eotton $327,000,000 

li^th  the  land  and  force  here  stated,  the 
South  is  able  to  export  annually  2,100,000 
bales>  worth  466,600,000— 4ua  interest  of 
neariy  20  per  cent.  Out  of  this,  however, 
expenses  of  every  kind  have  to  be  paid,  re- 
ducing the  actual  gain  probably  to  8  per 
cent.  This,  we  think,  is  about  the  medium 
of  the  cotton  growing  states.  Perhaps  it 
may  slide  as  low  as  five  per  cent.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  ;  some  planters  realis- 
ing more,  and  others  less,  according  to  their 
skill  and  opportunity.  Besides  the  choice 
hands  assigned  to  cotton,  the  remaining 
2,000,000  of  slaves  in  the  South  may  be  av- 
eraged at  $400,  making  a  toUl  of  $800,000,- 
000  of  that  kind  of  property  employed  other- 
wise. The  cotton  mills,  rail-roads,  mer- 
chandise and  shipping  of  the  North  may  be 
more  productive,  but  are  not  equal  in  ntag- 
nitude  of  value,  or  more  essential  to  her 
well-being.  In  addition  to  cotton,  two  other 
important  articles,  produced  exclusively  by 
slave  labor,  ought  to  be  mentioned— sugar 
and  rice.  These  crops  are  of  the  annual 
value  of  $20,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  to- 
bacco, worth  $16,000,000  more,  raised  in 
slave  states.  Thus  we  have  upwards  of 
$100,000,000  annually,  produced  by  slave 
labor,  for  market,  exclusive  of  provisions. 
For  nearly  all  this  stupendous  yield,  and  its 
multiplied  exchanges,  the  North  is  the  car- 
rier, and  commission  merchant,  levying 
enormous  profits  on  the  South.  In  case 
the  Union  is  dissolved,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Mobile  and  New-Orleans  will  be  the 
importing  marts  for  the  South,  instead  of 
New- York  and  Boston.  Manufactories  are 
already  establiiiied,  and  still  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, in  the  South.  Our  neighboring  city  of 
Columbus  is  the  future  Lowell.  As  a  mere 
question  of  profit  and  loss,  which  party  will 
suffer  most  by  disunion  1--(See  Negrou.) 

SLAVE  TRADE,  &c.— The  recent  hostile 
operationa  of  the  British  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
the  African  town  of  Lagos,  has  given  riae  to 
apooiaJ  inquiries  in  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Western  Africa,  the  oircumstancet 
which  led  to  the  attack  on  Lagos,  and  the 
effect,  good  or  bad,  of  maintaining  a  naval 
force  on  that  coast  for  the  sappreasion  of  the 
slave  trade.  These  inquiriea  (says  the  Boston 
Courier)  have  brought  out  certain  documennt 
from  the  British  governmenti  whigh  contain 
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flpme  very  oiirioiN  and  intarestiof  &cta.  We 
shall  proceea  to  lay  a  few  speounens  belbre 
Qur  readers : 

Tbe  first  of  these  papers  is  a  dispatch 
dated  Jane  30.  1840,  and  addressed  bjr  Lord 
Palmerston  to  a  Mr.  Beecroft,  conferring  on 
that  gentleman  tbe  appointment  of  Coosol  at 
oartau  places  on  tbe  African  coast,  and  in- 
■tmcting  him  to  nse  every  possible  influence 
to  hidace  the  native  kings  or  chiefs  to  exchange 
the  slave  trade  for  a  more  hamane  and  pro- 
fitable description  of  traffic.  The  British 
Secretary  bad  already  writteo  to  the  King  of 
Pabomey>  to  impress  upon  his  m^esty  a 
kiiowledge  of  the  fact  that  agricnltore  and 
commerce  are  more  useful  and  advantageous 
than  the  stealing  and  selling  of  Q»en,  women, 
and  children.  The  African  muoarcb  seot  a 
reply,  which  furnishes  in  a  striking  manner 
the  measure  of  his  capacity  to  judge  of  the 
motives  that  induce  the  people  of  Christen- 
dom to  interfere  in  matters  relating  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  which  show,  moreover,  how 
little  has  been  done  to  make  the  potentates  of 
Western  Africa  view  this  question  u&der  a 
nu)ral  aspect : 

"  The  Kiaf  of  Dahoney  piassata  his  beat  eonpll- 
msnta  to  ttie  Qoeen  of  England.  The  preeentt  which 
she  has  sent  hini  are  rery  acceptable,  and  are  good 
for  his  fhce.  When  Oovemor  Winlett  visited  the 
ktag,  tbe  king  tdd  htm  that  he  miut  oonmlt  hta 
people  twrore  ae  eeold  give  a  final  answer  about  the 
slave  trade.  Ue  cannot  see  that  he  and  his  peo|de 
San  do  without  It.  It  is  from  the  slave  trade  tnat  he 
tetives  his  prtnetpol  revenue.  This  ho  has  ex- 
plained in  a  long  palaver  to  Mr.  Craickshank.  He 
begs  the  Qaeen  or  England  to  pot  a  stop  to  the  slave 
trade  everywhere  else^  and  auow  him  to  continu4 
it.'' 

Tbe  letter  concludes  with  another  request 
of  the  kingr  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
personage  is  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  may  prove  dan- 
gerous to  his  despotic  po  wer.  Many  a  king  of 
Christendom  has  felt  as  awkwardly  as  the 
sovereign  of  Dahomey  at  seeing^  bis  people 
now  neb,  without  speaking  ms  mind,  so 
oonestly  as  this  sable  monarch : 

**  The  king  ben  the  aaeen  to  make  a  law  that  no 
ships  be  allowed  to  trade  at  any  place  near  his  do- 
minions lower  down  the  coast  than  Whydah,  as^  by 
means  of  trmHng  vtsatU^  the  people  are  getting  nch^ 
mnd  renHing  kit  authority.  He  hopes  the  qaeen 
will  send  him  some  good  tower  gone  and  blander- 
basses,  and  plenty  of  them,  to  enable  him  to  moke 
war.  He  also  nses  much  cowries,  and  wishes  the 
queen's  subjects  to  brinf  plenty  of  them  to  Whydah, 
to  make  trade.  He  wishes  tp  see  plenty  ef  BogUsh- 
men  making  trade  at  Whydah." 

la  consaquenoe  of  these  negotiatioDs,  Lieut. 
Forbes,  a  British  naval  officer,  was  requested 
by  the  king  to  visit  him  at  Abomey,  his  oapi- 
tel  city.  The  foUowins  extracts  from  bis  nar- 
mtive  will  be  read  with  a  singuUr  interest: 

•*  Having  entered  the  gate  of  the  city,  which  is 
ornamented  with  human  skulls,  and  in  tne  vicinity 
of  the  prinetoal  Fttish-house,  we  halted,  and  taking 
position  in  chairs  across  the  road,  waited  tor  the 
ceremony  of  being  met  by  the  Cabooceers.  In  a  short 
9  crowd  advanced  towards  as>  with 


bsaners  flying  amongst  them.  At  soais  Aataaaa 
they  halted,  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  at  the 
head  of  a  (bw  soldiers,  advanced.  When  arrived  is 
flroot  oto\kt  positions,  he  oonnlersarohed  and  arade 
a  circle  from  left  to  right  three  times  roaod  oar 
seats,  bowing  each  time  when  he  came  in  front. 
On  the  last  time  he  fired  off  a  musket  and  danoefl 
before  us ;  then,  having  shaken  han^  be  took  a 
seat.  The  square  in  front  of  the  palace,  though  air 
tremely  large,  was  densely  crowded  with  anneA 
men  and  women,  squatted  on  their  hams,  their  long 
Danish  muskets  standing  up  like  aminiatare  fooreau 
Banaers  aboaaded,  those  of  the  king  beiag  oaiftnaa- 
ly  surmounted  by  a  skull.  This  ghastly  style  of  or- 
nament appears  to  be  particulaiiy  In  request  In  Da- 
homey. The  palace  wall  of  red  clay,  stanAaf  aboat 
twonty-flve  foot  high,  extending  over  more  ttiaa  a 
square  mile,  was  one  continued  line  ofhuman  skulls  ( 
yet  it  might  be  remarked  that  where  decay  had  de- 
stroyed them,  these  ghastly  ornaments  were  not  re- 
placed. On  the  thresholds  and  sidsa  of  the  povtaia 
of  the  palace  were  also  human  skaQs ;  but  the  prae^ 
tlce  or  human  sacrifice  is  fost  vanishing  ftt>in  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey." 

Lieut.  Forbes  witnessed  a  specimen  of  des- 
potic power  which  ill  agrees  with  the  con- 
cluding statement  of  the  above  passage.  Tsd 
persons  of  rank,  who  had  given  offence  to  th» 
king,  were  led  prisoners  about  the  eity,  and 
compelled  to  dance,  after  which  their  heads 
were  cut  off  with  large  knives,  in  preeenoe  of 
the  British  functionary,  and  in  spite  ci  hii 
entreaties  and  remonstrances. 

The  King  of  Dahomey  has  a  regular  cafai- 
net  *,  a  Prime  Minister,  a  Minister  of  Polico,  n 
Treasurer,  a  Minister  df  Justice,  &c.  He  has 
eighteen  Uionsand  wires— if  those  who  have 
counted  them  can  betmsted^whiob  we  think 
rather  doubtJiil.  He  has  an  arm^  of  AmazoUi 
of  which  the  foUowing  description  is  given : 

"  The  king  then  expressed  a  wish  I  shooid  wit- 
ness a  review  of  female  troops,  and  two  regimenta 
were  at  once  paraded,  but  not  befbre  the  grouaii 
was  shifted  and  marked  ont  for  the  mancBuvrinf. 
The  ofllcers  (fbmales)  were  distinguished  by  arm- 
lets of  silver  reaching  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow, 
and  carrying  each  a  small  whip.  The  whole  wans 
uniformly  dressed  in  tnnics  of  blue  and  white,  mnf 
ed  with  a  musket,  dub,  and  short  sword,  carriod 
cartouch-boxes,  and  went  throogh  several  evolutioas, 
skirmishing,  firing  voUeys,  dtc,  with  much  pieci- 
skm." 

The  British  officer  treated  his  m^Jeaty  to  n 
basket  of  champagne,  which  was  dispatched 
with  great  gusto  at  a  dinner  to  which  the  for- 
mer was  invited.  But  the  festivities  were 
interrupted  in  an  extraoidiiuiiy  manner : 

**  After  drlnkta^  her  mi^esty^s  health,  the  tnopa 
hurrahed,  and  the  salute  commeneed ;  but  belWe  II 
was  half  over  we  were  obliged  to  scamper  after  the 
prime  minister,  end  hide  our  ftiees  against  the  waD, 
as  a  portion  of  the  eighteen  thousand  roytf  wlvse 
were  passing,  rlagiag  a  maU  baO.  Thaas  sable 
ladies  are  all  over  the  town  at  all  times,  and  no  mala 
may  gate  on  them  nnpnnished." 

The  King's  wives  are  notable  6gbtera,  and 
when  a  slave  hunt  is  undertaken  tbey  are  nrm 
to  catch  more  than  the  same  number  of  mala 
troops.  The  scale  of  bis  operations  may  be 
estimated  when  we  state,  that  in  one  expedi- 
tion he  captured  no  fewer  than  ninetean  thoa- 
sand  men,  women,  and  children.  After 
sacrificing  five  hundred,  he  sold  the  rest  for 
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tiporladofi.  His  annual  roTenae  from  the 
flrie  of  tAweB  it  eatlmated  at  abont  £60,000  a 
tear.  Aeeordfng  to  the  latest  acconnts  be 
had  tbrown  off  the  mask,  and  was  langhing  at 
the  oredoKtr  of  the  Bngltsh,  who  had  fancied 
te  he  womd  degrade  himself  by  emplo]riog 
kk  Amasonitii  brnfy-gnard  in  the  cutthmtion 
damitm,  or  in  anj  otner  peaceable  pnrsait. 

Aeeocdmg  to  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Forbes 
liM  permanent  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  is 
tthog  haidty  to  be  erpeoted^  No  orgabiged 
ifstom  is  reqaired  for  its  soppoit.  It  might 
M  nupeoded  for  a  centnry,  and  then  renenped 
at  i  week's  notice.  The  British,  it  seems, 
hare  no  eonfidenoe  in  the  pledges  to  abstaiu 
fiom  the  traffic  given  by  the  Alirlcan  ehieft ; 
aad,  with  thb  belief,  it  is  net  likely  thai  their 
bfoekadiag  sqaadroa  will  be  withdrawn  at 
present. 

SLAVE  TRADE  OP  AFRICA.— The 
Lnidon  Anti-slavery  Reporter  publishes  co- 
moos  extracts  from  recent  parliamentary 
muDflnts  relating  to  the  African  slave- 
tads,  from  wfaidi  it  appears  that  the  traffic, 
tftertU  the  effiMrts  which  have  been  made  to 
ptt  it  down  by  force,  has  suffered  little  abate- 

BSSt. 

Accoiding  to  the  report  of  the  Slave- 
Trsde  Committee,  the  average  number  of 
daves,  (with  the  per  cent,  amount  of  loss,) 
«psrted  firom  Africa  to  America,  were  as 
fcfiows,  in  the  periods  designated : 

Ammt*  oaaMltiM  4ariaf 
thaToysfe 

^^  An.  arv.  nuibcr  eipw   PwomI  Amoaat 

SS****'* 85»W0 14 1»,000 

WW  to  1810 85,000 14 12,000 

JfOtol8l5 93,000 14 13,000 

SJ  to  1817 100,000 as »,fl00 

S!«»181« 1W,000 25 20,600 

JSJtolSM 103,000 25 25,800 

IW  to  1830 125,000 25 31,000 

l«0tol835 78,500 25 19,600 

l«5«ol840 139,810 25 33^900 

Tke  folfowinff  table  shows  the  numbers 
(with  the  loss)  exi)orted  frou^  Africa  to 
America,  every  year  since  1840  : 


MO.. 
UU.. 

ise. 

MS.. 
1614.. 
IMft.. 
IM6.. 
1M7.. 


Kmnbttt  P«r  e«at 

64,114 25 16,068 

43,007 25 11,274 

28,400 25 7,100 

55,062 25 13,765 

54,102 25 13,525 

36,758 25 9,189 

76,117 25 19,029 

84,356 25 21,060 

So  it  appears  that  the  slave-trade  was  ac- 
«««ly  tamed  on  in  1847,  as  firom  1798  to 
WIO— while  the  casualties  or  loss  attending 
tke  traffic  had  increased  from  14  per  cent,  to 
*5,  showing  that  while  the  vigorous  means 
*ed  to  suppress  the  traffic  had  failed  of  this 
end,  they  had  aggravated  its  horrors. 

Brazil  is  the  principal  mart.  The  total 
onmber  of  slaves  imported  into  Brazil,  firom 


1840  to  1847,  inchisive,  was  349,800 ;  the 
importation  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  for  the 
same  period,  was  61,027.  According  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Westwood,  actmg  consul  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  there  were  in  1847,  departures 
from  that  port  of  slavers — 11  under  the  Bra- 
zilian flag,  0  under  the  Portuguese,  15  undeif 
the  American,  5  under  the  French,  3  undet 
the  Hamburgese — in  all,  40  ;  arrivals — 4  un- 
der the  Brazilian  flag,  4  under  the  Portuguese, 
16  under  the  Amcncan,  4  under  the  French, 
1  under  the  Swedish,  3  under  the  Ham- 
burgese — in  all,  31.  It  is  mainly  by  the  use 
of  the  American  flag  that  the  pirates  are 
enabled  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruisers. — See  Ntgroee. 

SLAVE  TRADE  ON  COAST  O? 
AFRICA,  SIERRA  LEONE.— The  Euro- 
pean  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
are,  to  the  northward,  Goree  and  Senegal, 
owned  by  the  French  ;  Bessao  and  Cacheco, 
by  the  Portuguese;  Gambia,  Bulama,  and 
Sierra  Leone,  by  the  English,  with  Cape 
Coast,  Prince's  Island,  and  Fernando  Po,  to 
the  south. 

The  French  do  not  export  slaves  across 
the  Atlantic,  although  they  tenaciously  main- 
tain domestic  slavery  in  their  settlements. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Portuguese  in  Bessao, 
Cacheco,  and  Cape  Verde,  carry  on  the 
traffic  to  a  great  extent  under  the  flag  of 
Brazil;  as  does  Spain,  also,  preferring  the 
Brazilian  flag,  which  does  not  forfeit  the  ves-' 
sel,  and  consequently  remove  it  from  the 
trade. 

The  notorious  slave-dealer,  Governor  Ki- 
tara,  resides  at  Bessao;  with  him  Pedro 
Blanco,  Martinez  of  Gallinas,  Felipe  de 
Souza,  called  by  the  natives  Char  Char,  of 
Lagos  and  Whydah.  These  are  justly  con- 
sidered the  most  extensive  dealers  on  the 
west  coast,  and  their  adventures  firequently 
come  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Mixed 
Courts  in  Sierra  Leone. 

To  the  southward  of  Bessao  is  the  Nunez, 
situate  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  native  chief,  the 
Landewas,  the  resort  of  both  French  and 
English,  whence  are  procured  gold,  ivory, 
wax,  hides,  coffee,  and  other  productions ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  firequent  feuds 
among  the  chie&,  and  incursions  to  the  settle- 
ment for  the  object  of  plunder,  the  merchants 
have  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  cruisers,  which  visit  periodi- 
cally. Rio  Pongas,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Nunez,  is  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade  ;  consequently,  legitimate 
commerce  is  little  known  there,  nor  is  it  the 
resort  of  any  creditable  merchant  of  the  co- 
lony, as  all  mercantile  operations  there  are 
of  a  very  questionable  character.  From  this 
place  to  Sierra  Leone  are  the  Isles  de  Los, 
Bogga  country,  from  whence  are  procured 
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hidesy  wax,  palm  oil,  small  quantitief  of  goU) 
ground  nuts,  mats,  gum,  ivoiy,  6lc 

We  now  come  to  the  British  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  which  merits  particular  atten- 
tion from  the  solicitude  with  which  the  ^o- 
Temment  has  watched  over  it  ever  since  its 
estahlishment.  This  colony  was  founded  by 
the  English  in  1786,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Tomson,  of  the  navy,  who  took  with 
him  400  distressed  negroes  &om  London, 
with  about  60  whites,  to  prepare  and  culti- 
▼ate  that  portion  of  the  country  which  was 
eeded  by  kin^  Tom  for  the  purpose  of  colo- 
nization. This  system,  however,  having 
toon  fidled,  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Thornton, 
and  other  intelligent  persons,  were  induced 
to  undertake  the  object  upon  a  different 
lystem,  justly  reasoning  that  little  benefit 
could  be  effected  from  the  mere  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  unless  the  natives  were 
instructed  in  religion  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  alone  can  render  a  people  free. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  slave  dealing 
in  the  colony  by  liberated  Africant  them- 
selves, as  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Gibson, 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  a  chain  gauA,  but 
who,  through  the  cognizance  of  the  driver, 
escaped  to  the  Manmngo  shore,  leaving  the 
driver  to  serve  the  sentence  in  his  place. 
Other  cases  of  Mohammedans,  Mandi^oes, 
and  Foulahs  or  Timannees,  residents  in  the 
colony,  are  established,  who  have  inveigled 
liberated  African  boys  or  children  out  of  the 
colony  and  sold  them  in  the  interior.  Cooper 
Thompson  reports  from  Teembo  that  he 
there  found  a  family  so  disposed  of,  and  had 
resided  for  many  years,  but  was  ultimately 
liberated  by  King  Alimammee  Foodi  Bo- 
carri. 

Cummin^s,  a  liberated  African,  on  more 
occasions  wan  one,  has  had  bills  presented 
to  the  ffrand  juiy  against  him  for  slave  deal- 
ing ;  a!&o  a  Mandigo,  named  Dowdah ;  but, 
ih>m  the  manner  in  which  the  evidences  are 
trained  by  the  people  in  the  interior,  convic- 
tion is  difficult,  yet  many  have  been  punished 
severely. 

Aiding  and  abetting  in  the  trafilc  is  more 
than  suspected. 

The  purchasing  of  condemned  slave  ves- 
sels ii  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  profit, 
and  of  moment  to  the  British  merchant  of 
the  colony,  sold  as  they  are  at  a  very  low 
rate  by  the  commissioner  of  appraisement 
and  sale  to  the  courts,  and  then  re-sold  to 
the  Brazilian  or  Spaniard  for  double  or  treble 
the  amount  In  this  way  one  of  the  most 
extensive  merchants  in  the  colony  finds  it  not 
the  worst  part  of  mercantile  epeculations. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  women  should 
have  connected  themselves  with  this  specu- 
lation, as  buyers,  sellers,  and  kidnappers, 
among  whom,  one  of  the  most  notorious,  was 
the  infamously-famed  Donna  Maria  de  Cruz, 
daughter  of  the  dreadful  Gomez,  governor  of 


Prince's  Island.  This  disgrace  te  her  teXr 
among  other  vessels  captured  by  the  Brituh 
had  the  "  Maria  Pequena,"  seized  by  tb» 
"Victor,"  sloop.  The  burthen  of  this  abTar 
was  but  five  tons — yet,  besides  her  crew, 
provisions,  water,  and  other  stores,  she  hi 
taken  on  board  twenty-six  slaves,  who  weft 
found  stowed  away,  but  with  less  csie  than 
so  many  flitches  of  bacon,  between  the  wate^ 
casks  and  the  deck,  a  space  of  only  tiifktem 
inched  inches  in  height  Six  of  the  cmtam 
were  dead,  and  Uie  rest  in  a  state  (tfstani- 
tioQ. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— MiifZBAU  ret 
BviLDiHO  Pmiposis,  ITC* — Buiidmg  MiU- 
no/f.— It  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  Am 
facilities  lor  traosportatioo,  that  the  granittk 
marble  and  flsg-stone  of  Massacbosetti  lod 
Connecticut  are  better  known  in  Cbarleiton 
and  other  cities,  than  those  of  the  vtate,  not- 
withstanding  the  abundance  and  qoslityof 
the  latter. 

In  choosiDg  baiUiog  materiali,  fltreogtli 
and  resistance  to  external  agents  are  amoog 
the  principal  requisites.  For  strength,  gnnrits 
stands  bign  in  the  scale  of  buildiog  mstanali. 
lu  tendency  to  decay  mar  be  ascertiioed 
where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  felspar  io  a  fraili 
fracture  appears  dall,  and  the  rock  ii  fbood 
to  absorb  moisture,  or  to  cootain  mocb  inn 
pyrites,  it  should  be  rejected,  although  otb«^ 
wise  it  may  present  but  little  signs  of  decij* 
The  fine-grained  granite  of  uniform  >PP^ 
anoe  and  structure  is  generally  to  be  preferred 
where  strength  and  durability  are  promtoe^ 
objects.  The  granites  and  sienite  arooad 
Colombia  are  ofthis  character. 

Among  the  beautiful  granites  of  the  stater 
the  perphyritic  granite  of  Camden  and  Bar 
falo  creek,  and  the  red  granite,  near  Coloir 
bia,  are  conspicuous. 

Of  the  sieoites,  those  found  in  Abberille, 
Fairfield  and  Lexington,  are  the  most  bsaa- 
tiful. 

The  former  resembles  the  Quiocy  P™°jj» 
and  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  iu  white  W- 
spar,  contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the  black 
crystals  of  hornblende. 

The  white  and  variegated  marbles  of  Sptf- 
tanburg  and  Laurens,  form  excellent  mats- 
rials  for  boilding  and  ornamental  pnrposei. 
When  quarries  are  opened  on  the  Saluda,  it 
is  probable,  from  tlie  bands  of  actynoUte  rm- 
ning  throoffb  the  beds,  that  some  hsndsoine 
slaM  may  be  procured.  ._^ 

Flagging  5/oius.— GneisB,  besides  fon»*- 
ing  an  exoelleot  building  stone,  is  of^eo  eaffi- 
ciently  slaty  iu  its  stmctnre  to  allow  beiiif 
split  into  slabs.  A  fine  quarry  of  this  sortM 
open  in  Pickens.  In  the  lower  part  of  York, 
gneiss  is  found  having  a  similar  stractare; 
It  passes  into  mica  slate,  which  presenU  eveiy 
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tppearuce  of  malriDg  m  eKo^ent  flagging 
Mono.  Aa  this  locality  is  Toiy  near  the  Ca- 
fiwba,  a  trial  might  be  made  of  it  io  flagging 
tbe  walks  in  front  of  the  atate-honse.  The 
niea  slate  foond  in  Fairfield  is  equally  prom- 
img. 

Fire  SUmet. — Stones,  osefnl  for  this  pnr- 
Doie,  most  not  only  be  infosible,  but  must 
Dtve  no  tendency  to  crack  or  exfoliate.  At 
tbe  iron  works,  quartz  rock  is  preferred  for 
hearth  stones  and  other  similar  purposes.  As 
diit  rock  frequently  jpasses  into  compact  or 
common  quartz,  and  is  then  entirely  useless, 
it  ihoald  be  remembered  that  the  more 
arreoaceous  the  rock  is,  the  better,  the  slight 
cobedoQ  of  the  particles  allowing  expansion 
witboDt  cracking  or  ^exfoliation.  It  should 
be  free  from  iron  Mica  slates  make  ^od 
fire  itones,  when  free  from  garnets  and  iron. 

Soap  Stone. — This  exceeding  useful  rock 
is  of  very  fine  auality,  at  some  of  the  locali- 
ties enomeratea.  The  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  shaped,  added  to  its  strength  and 
lefrsctory  qualities,  make  it  one  of  tbe  most 
Tslaable  of  fire  atones.  For  this  purpose  tbe 
softer  virieties  should  always  be  chosen,  and 
not  those  that  contain  quartz.  A  variety  of 
this  rock  passing  into  chlorite,  may  be  seen 
formed  into  tablets  in  many  of  the  church- 
yards in  the  upper  part  of  the  state. 

Porcelain  Earth, — This  material  abounds 
through  the  primary  redons,  wherever  the 
felspathic  granite  is  founa  in  a  state  of  disin- 
te^tion.  Localities  are  so  well  known  as 
"  chalk  hills,"  that  they  need  not  be  enume- 
rate4  A  long-known  locality  occurs  above 
Peodleton,  and  along  the  base  of  tbe  moun- 
tains in  Pickens  it  is  seen  in  several  places ; 
in  Greenville,  near  where  the  Pendleton  road 
enwes  the  Saluda ;  and  in  Abbeville,  near 
the  village,  a  remarkable  locality  was  pointed 
oat  to  me  by  Mr.  Speirin.  This  deposit  is 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  eurite.  A 
limilar  deposit  is  found  near  Cherokee  ford, 
where  it  is  used  as  a  fire  clay ;  and  it  is  seen 
asaiD  on  Mr.  Hardin*s  land,  on  the  branches 
«•  King's  creek. 

But  the  finest  exposures  of  this  earth  are 
foood  in  the  diluvium.  As  there  is  no  hope 
at  present  of  a  mannfiictory  of  porcelain  in 
the  state,  this  earth  will  be  found  an  excel- 
leot  material  for  fire  bricks.  When  it  is 
foand  in  beds  in  the  diluvium,  it  Is  so  very 
fine  that  coarse  sand  must  be  mixed  with  it. 
But  where  it  is  found  in  place,  it  generally 
od&taios  quartz  in  snfiicient  quantity. 

Common  pottery  is  much  improved,  both 
in  quality  and  appearance,  by  the  addition 
of  tbb  earth,  andf  from  its  abundance,  were 
a  little  more  taste  and  skill  combined  in  the 
manufacture,  the  pottery  of  this  stale  would 
be  unrivalled.  A  gooa  material  for  glazing 
pottery  will  be  found  in  the  undeoomposed 
felspar  of  the  granites,  where  it  abounds ;  it 
should  be  ground  with  borax,  and  brought 
to  a  proper  consistency  by  adding  water. 


OUtts  Maktng.^The  pore  white  sand  of 
the  quartz  rock,  as  well  as  that  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  hornstone  at 
Brewer's  mine»  would  answer  well  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

The  PyrUiferoHS  Slate  at  Hale's  mine,  and 
at  the  Cuwpens,  are  covered  with  a  white 
efflorescence  of  sulphate^  of  iron.  At  the 
former  locality,  the  quantity  of  slate  thrown 
out  from  the  mine,  is  sufficient  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  manufacture  copperas  from  it. 

Paint*. — Red  and  yellow  ochres  abound  in 
Chesterfield  district,  of  very  fine  quality,  yet 
they  seem  scarcely  to  be  used,  even  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  All  the  preparation  they 
need  is  simply  grinding. 

Whei  iStoaei.— There  are  many  localitiea 
where  the  micaceous  and  talco-mioaceoua 
slates  would  answer  well  for  whetstones.  A 
noted  locality  occurs  in  York,  and  another  at 
Ewbank's,  near  Brewer's  mine,  in  Chester- 
field, and  in  the  upper  part  of  Lancaster. 
There  are  man^  others  that  I  had  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  examining. 

Coal — A  glance  at  the  table  exhibitmg  the 
rocks  of  the  slate,  will  show  at  once  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
coal — the  immense  series  of  rock  which  in- 
clude the  coal  formation,  between  the  clay 
slate  and  the  new  red  sandstone,  b^ing  en- 
tirely wanting. 

Even  this  negative  information,  should  it 
lead  to  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel* 
particularly  at  the  iron  works,  would  not  be 
useless. 

The  geologists  of  England  are  cautioning 
their  countrymen  against  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  coal  at  home,  and  its  unlimited  expor- 
tation to  foreign  countries,  for  her  coal  beds, 
though  immense,  are  not  inexhaustible. 

The  preservatk>n  of  the  forests  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  state  cannot  be  too 
strenuously  ur^ed  upon  the  owners  of  the 
land  in  those  districts. 

The  geologist  who  would  close  a  report  on 
the  mineraJs  and  mines  of  the  state,  without 
adverting  to  the  frightful  disregard  of  the 
future  every  where  evident,  would  discbarge 
bis  duty  but  indifferently. 

If  an  individual  opens  a  limestone  quarry, 
he  supplies  himself  from  the  surface  of  the  . 
bed,  throws  back  the  refuse  and  superincum- 
bent earth,  to  be  removed  by  some  one  else, 
or  perhaps  by  himself.  A  gold  mine  is 
destroyed  that  a  rich  vein  may  be  followed 
which  offers  immediate  profit,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  of  iron  ore  is  skimmed  over 
to  the  destruction  of  the  underlying  beds, 
because  a  few  tons  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Such  a  course  as  this  needs  no 
argument  to  point  out  its  ruinous  conae« 
quences. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATISTICS.— In 
the  following  table  is  exhibited,  first,  the 
total  population  of  South  Carolina,  at  eeob 
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oeotus  taken  by  the  United  Stattf ;  aeoond, 
^e  slave  popalation ;  thirdly,  the  nomber  of 
representativef  in  Congreaa  for  each  decen- 
nial period;  fourthly,  the  number  of  free 
oolored  peraona,  all  according  to  the  United 


StateaeenaaaretanM*  Tbetwolaati 
exhibit  the  population,  according  to  the  atate 
cenaus,  which  ia  alwaya  one  year  in  advaae* 
of  the  fedanl  reekoning : 


tTATI  OiKSUf. 


1790, 
1800. 
1610. 

isao.; 

1830.. 
1640. 
1850.. 


WUI» 


..249,073 107,OM 0 1,601 —     — 

..345,501 146,151  6 8,185 —      — 

..415,115 196,365 9 4,554 217,849 196,965 

.  508,741 158,475 9 6,886 831,828 285,219 

..581,185 315,401 0 7,981 850,943 S85,4M 

..594,398 827,038 7 8,276 257,117 298,115 

..    —     —     - ^- 280,385 368,714 


Blavea  are  not  enamerated  in  onr  atate 
oenaus,  bat  the  nambera  above  aet  down  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Controller- 
General,  founded  on  the  tax  retuma  of  the 
atate.  In  the  United  Statee  centna,  •lavet  are 
enumerated  for  the  purpoae  of  repreaentation. 

80UTH  CAROLINA— AoRicuLTURAL  aad 
Pbtsical  Oapabilitiks  or ;  TxaniTORT  ; 
Climatx;  Soils;  Swamps;  Navigation; 
Hbalth;  Natural  Manures;  Minerals; 
AoRiouLTURE ;  PRODUCTS.* — What,  then,  are 
the  agricultural  capabiiitiea  of  South  Caro- 
lina? In  richnesa,  variety  and  abundance, 
perhaps  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  of  the 
same  territorial  extent,  exceeds  them.  Of 
the  four  great  materials  for  human  clothing— 
oottun,  wool,  silkf  and  flaxt— her  climate  and 
aoil  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  first  three, 
and,  in  locations,  to  the  last  Of  the  promi- 
nent articles  of  food,  she  produces  rice, 
wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  pea  tribe.  For  the  habitation  of  man, 
tiie  earth,  her  ffraoaries  and  forests,  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  supply.  Iron,  so  essential 
to  the  wanta  of  every  class  in  society,  is 
Boperior  in  auality,  it  has  been  ascei  tamed, 
to  any  found  in  ^  country.  Gold,  not  too 
abunclant  to  divert  from  other  and  more 
profitable  pursuits,  but  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  capital,  excites  the  enterprise  and 
reiwards  the  labor  of  a  portion  of  our  citizens. 
In  other  minerals,  hereafter  to  be  noticed, 
abe  is  neither  deficient  in  quantity  nor  value. 


*  We  are  obliged  to  Qov.  Seabrook  ibr  bis  moat 
able  and  elaborate  essav  upon  tbe  agricultural  ca- 
padtiea  of  Sontb  Carolina,  and  tbe  means  of  im- 
proving  tbem — **  prepared  at  tbe  request  of  tbe 
State  Agricultural  Society."  Fron  tbia  essay,  we 
make  sucb  extracts  as  appear  above,  and  regret 
space  will  not  admit  of  more.  Goremor  Seabrook 
passes  in  review  tbe  whole  duty  of  tbe  state  and  its 
citiiens,  In  regard  to  public  wealth.  He  is  par- 
tlfulariy  excelient  in  the  discussion  of  "  agricul- 
tural societies'*—"  tbe  pine  lands**—*'  reclamation  of 
awamps*'— "  deep  plowing"—*'  drainages"—"  man- 
ure*—** peat**- '•  sheep-walks**— *•  tbe  grasses*'— 
"  rotation  of  crops**— *♦  the  cow  pea,"  Ac. 

t  In  1759,  South  Carolina  exported  10,000  lbs.  of 
raw  silk.  ^^ 

t  Linam  Virginicum.  or  Virginia  itax,  is  an  indi- 
genous plant,  and  of  tne  same  flunily  with  Unwn 
utUatuiimumt  or  common  flax. 


While  the  woods  abound  in  game,  including 
the  deer  and  turkey,  the  ocean  which  lenvea 
her  southern  boraer,  and  the  numerous 
streams,  both  salt  and  fresh,  that  penetrate 
every  part  of  her  surface,  yield  almost  every 
variety  of  the  choicest  fish.  In  relation  to 
Toedicind  and  culinary  plants,  her  catalog 
is  large.  To  tobacco, indigo*  and  hemp,  which 
once  were  staple  commodities ;  fruits  and  ea* 
culent  vegetaoles  that  everywhere  meet  the 
eye,  and  other  productions  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  or  necessities  of  her  people,  it  is 
needless,  in  this  place  especially,  to  direct 
your  notice.  So  remarkable,  indeed,  is  her 
topographical  condition,' that  wheal t  and  the 
sugar-cane  grow  profitably  side  by  side ;  and 
tbe  orange  and  the  olive  ripen  under  the 
provident  care  of  the  same  family  of  cultivRp 
tors,  who  extract  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
maple,  but  essay  in  vain  to  secure  the  mato^ 
ritj  of  the  native  corn  of  America.!    ^     g 

To  comprehend  this  subject  in  all  ita  relap 
tions  a  more  detailed  examination  ia  necea> 
sary. 

1.  South  Carolina  is  moat  favorably  aitu- 
ated,$  not  only  with  regard  to  the  states  of 
the  Union,  but  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
globe.  Midway  between  the  frozen  regiona 
of  the  north  and  the  burning  heats  of  the 
tropica,  in  her  climate,  seasons  and  produc* 
tions,  it  has  been  justly  represented  that  she 
enjoys  most  of  the  advantages  of  all.  If  wo , 
except  troptoal  fruits,  to  wnioh  frost  ia  fatal, 
her  capacity  successfully  to  rear  all  the  grains, 
fruits  and  esculent  roots,  which  enrich  more 
southern  ooimtries,  is  nearly  certain.  ^  Her 
latitude  for  cotton  enjoys  an  extraordinary 
advantage.  Much  further  south,  the  forcing 
nature  of  a  vertical  sun  develops  the  plant 
too  rapidly,  thereby  running  it  into  weed  and 

*  Except  in  Orangeburg,  where  it  is  still  a  aouree 
of  profit  to  a  few  planters,  indigo  Is  nowhere  grown 
in  South  Carolina.  That  it  is  not  inferior  to  tnat  of 
India,  has,  I  understsnd,  been  recently  proved. 

t  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  tbe  state,  witti  a4vaa> 
tage,  as  low  as  N.  L.  S2<>  SO*. 

t  From  bleak,  cold  winds,  tbe  northern  side  of 
the  glassy  roomitains,  it  is  said,  will  not  produce 
maixe. 

«  Between  S8«  V  80"  and  U9  IV  aurth  latitade; 
and  1«  SO'  and  0*>  54'  west  longitude  from  tiie  capito^ 
at  Washington  ;  or  78*>  sy  and  85«  iV  weal  longi- 
tude fh>m  Oreenwieh* 
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fiiliaM; — It  Is,  fr»m  die  Mine  canse,  most  es- 
pcMoa  to  the  rara^es  of  the  caterpillar  and 
other  insects.  Farther  north,  the  season  is 
too  short  to  mature  an  abundant  crop  of  balls, 
while  the  staple  degenerate^  and  becomes 
l08i  Taluable. 

From  the  Sea  Islands,  the  best  cotton 
ktM>wn  to  commerce  is  exported.  So  cir- 
eamaeribed  are  the  limits  in  which  it  can  be 
grown,  that  a  half  decree  {22^  10'  to  32^  40' 
north  latitude)  of  the  sea-coast  of  North 
America,  seems  to  be  the  precise  point 
where  the  length,  strength  and  firmness  of  the 
fibre  are  most  bappilj  bleoded.  In  reference 
to  rice,  our  state  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly. 

2.  South  Carolina  includes  30.213  square 
miles,  or  19,435,680  acres.  Of  this  area, 
there  is  as  little  land  in  one  body,  the  highest 
authorities*^  assure  us,  unsusceptible  of  re- 
munerating culture,  as  the  United  States  can 
famish,  t^distinguisbed  by  mountains,  with 
Ibeir  agricultural  disadvantages,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  spurs  that  make  out  from 
the  great  range  which  separates  the  waters 
ftlling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  into  the 
Golf  of  Mexico,  are  capable  of  profitable  til- 
kge  to  their  very  summits. 

S.  As  a  diffbrence  of  twelve  degrees  of 
lidfode  exists  between  the  western  and  east- 
ern hemiepheres,  the  countries  of  the  latter 
which  are  snliject  to  the  same  atmospherical 
iiflueBcea  with  South  Carolina,  comprise  the 
BiDit  deKghtlal  and  fimit-bearing  portions  of 
France.  Italj,  Turkey  in  Burepe,  Russia, 
Tartary,  and  China. 

4.  Between  the  piimitire  and  alhmal 
ibimationef  the  state  is  nearfy  equally  divided. 
The  soiLs,  though  of  every  kind,  may  be  said 
to  comprehend  six  varieties,!  each  the  best 
smted  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  ail  of  them 
capable  of  advaatageoualy  producing  three- 
mitha  of  the  vegetable  products  grown  in 
its  Umite.  While  local  difiereaces  are  every 
where  obeervable,  the  surface  and  soil  of  the 

rt  diatiicts  presmt  a  great  similarity; 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  lower  coun- 
tiy.  In  the  former,  the  lands  are  broken 
and  hilly  ;  in  the  latter,  level ;  oak  is  the  na- 
tural ^wth  of  the  one  ;  pine  of  the  other. 
Clay  18  the  soil  of  much  the  larger  portion 
of  the  state ;  and,  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  is  almost  the  universal 
substratum.  A  close,  stiff  land  predomi- 
nates generally  in  the  parishes,  and  an  open 
sand  on  the  Sea  Islands. 

The  high  lands  of  the  country,  above  the 
ftlls  of  the  rivers,  are  naturally  much  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  pine-covered  region, 

*  Messrs.  Roflln  and  Tnomy,  late  sgricaluural 
sarreyors  nf  tbe  sUt«. 

t  1.  Tide  swftmp,  now  appropriated  to  the  culture 
oTrtce  ;  t,  Inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton,  corn,  peas, 
Ae. ;  3,  salt  marsh,  to  long  cotton  ;  4,  oak  and  pine, 
to  long  cotton,  com,  potatoes,  d;e. ;  5,  oak  and 
hickory,  to  short  cotton,  com,  Ste. ;  6,  pins  barren, 
to  fruits,  Tegetables,  Ac. 


but  the  alhrrial  bottoms  of  the  fbimer  ara 
greatly  surpassed  in  richness  by  the  river 
swamps  of  the  latter.  In  its  capacity  for  per* 
manent  improvement,  the  gramte  half  of  the 
state  has  been  more  hi^y  &vored  by  nature 
than  the  aUnviaL  This  is  mainly  ascribable 
to  the  open  texture,  permeable  to  water,  of 
its  clayey  subsoil,  and  the  potash  in  the  soil 
and  subsoil  formed  by  tbe  deooraposition  of 
the  felspar  and  mica  of  the  enranite.  In  a 
few  loealitiea,  however,  the  depth  of  the 
substratum  and  its  proximity  to  the  snr* 
fece,  ofier  serious  obstaeles  to  its  highei> 
productions.  These,  amon^  other  causea, 
seem  yet  to  be  operating  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  perhaps  the  greater  put  of  those 
peculiar  soils  known  as  the  '*  Flat  Woods" 
of  Abbeville ;  thoee  in  the  neighborhood  of 
DutchoMm's  Creek  and  Wateree  Creek  in 
Fairfield  ;  and  the  Black  Jack  lands  of  Che». 
ter.  Deriving  their  fertility  from  the  horn* 
blende*  disintegiated  rocks  which  lie  below 
the  close  clay  subsoil,  it.  would  appear  thai 
steady  industry,  incited  and  directed  by  ordi- 
nary skiU,  was  alone  wanting  to  preserve  and 
peipetuate  the  uncommon  productivenees, 
which,  in  spite  of  long-eontmued  and  im- 
provident  tillage,  still  distinguishea  these  re- 
nuukahle  tracts  of  land. 

In  reference  to  the  so3s  of  the  primitive 
countiT,  to  one  more  peculiarity  only,  shaU  I 
now  advert  Where  the  rocks  lie  horisoiH 
tally,  it  is  known  that  the  soils  derived 
from  day  states  frequently  suffsr  from  the 
impenetrable  naturo  of  the  subsoil  and  the 
position  of  the  underlying  rocks.  In  the  re- 
gions to  which  they  are  c<mfined  in  thi# 
state,  they  "  are  all  lughly  inclined,  present* 
ing  their  edges  to  the  sur&ce  and  allowing 
the  water  to  percolate  between  the  strata.** 

fi.    The  swamps,  covering  2,000  square, 
miles  of  land  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  are 
capable  of  thorough  and  economical  drain- 
age, and  conversion  into  active  and  available 
capital. 

The  pine  lands,  embraemg  about  6,000,000 
of  acres,  constitute  the  most  neglected  seo* 
tion  of  the  state.  While  in  some  quarters^ 
they  are  erroneously  regarded  as  valuable 
only  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of  theii 
timber,  in  others,  the  belief  is  equalljr  un- 
sound, that  their  productive  capacitor  is  limit- 
ed to  plants  which  flourish  solely  in  a  thin 
and  feeble  soil.  That,  in  all  its  relations,  it 
is  a  district  of  country  of  immeasurable 
value  to  our  community,  will  hereafter  be 
attempted  to  be  shown. 

6.  Sooth  Carolina  is  most  bountifbl^ 
supplied  with  water.  The  base  of  her  tri- 
angular foem  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  and 
one  of  her  lateral  sides  roste  on  a  nver  ac- 
cessible to  vessels  nsoro  than  one-half  ita 


*  Hornblende  contains  aboat  13  per  cent,  of  ttme, 
and  about  SO  per  eenu  of  iron. 
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length,  and  small  boats  100  miles  beyond. 
Many  bold  and  navigable  streams,  with 
nomeroas  tribntaries  coursing  through  her 
territory  in  eTery  direction,  disembogue  into 
the  Atlantic  at  distances  ircnn  each  other  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  intercom- 
munication and  traffic.  Before  reaching  the 
point  where  all  traces  of  their  distinctive 
character  are  lost  for  ever,  by  united  contri- 
butions, they  form  a  bold  channel  between 
the  main  land  and  the  Sea  Islands  the  entire 
width  of  the  state.  Apart  from  the  creeks 
and  inlets  of  the  sea,  there  is  now  an  inland 
navigation  equal  to  about  2,400  miles. 

7.  Greenville  is  the  only  division  of  our 
domain  without  the  benefit  of  navigation. 
In  all  the  districts,  however,  water  courses 
abound,  which  afford  remarkably  eligible 
sites  for  mills.  The  rocks  cross  the  streams 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  hence  form  a 
series  of  natural  dams  across  dieir  beds,  and 
make  falls  that  vary  from  five  to  eighty  foot 
In  comparatively  short  distances.  In  per- 
haps no  equal  extent  of  territory  are  there 
so  many  advantages  of  this  sort  presented. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  state  is 
only  seven  miles  from  the  ocean ;  that  its 
harbor  is  spacious,  well  protected  fVom 
storms,  and  at  all  times  accessible. 

8.  Surprisinff  to  many  as  may  be  the  de- 
claration. South  Carolina,  in  reference  to 
her  whole  population,  is  a  very  healthy 
country,  and  by  no  means  a  sickly  one  witn 
regard  to  her  white  inhabitants.  If  the  allu- 
vial region,  and  a  few  of  the  middle  districts 
are  subject  to  fevers  in  summer,  the  whole 
state  in  winter  is  comparatively  exempt  from 
the  diseases  to  which  more  northern  climes 
are  peculiariy  liable.  The  assertion,  too,  is 
with  entire  confidence  made,  that,  even 
during  the  hot  months>  in  perhaps  one-half 
of  her  limits,  foreigners  may  reside  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  renovated  constitu- 
tions. In  the  neighborhood  of  every  locali- 
ty in  which  mephitic  exhalations  show  the 
fiitality  of  their  power,  there  are  sites  for 
settlements  where  vigorous  health,  under 
the  ordinary  safeguards,  is  always  secured. 
Hie  entire  sand-hill  country  and  pine  lands 
ffenerally,  as  well  as  our  towns  and  villages, 
famish  the  most  signal  evidence  of  the  salu- 
brity of  their  atmospheric  influence.  It  may 
here  be  appropriately  observed  that,  while 
from  causes,  several  of  which  are  among  the 
arcana  of  nature,  the  lower  division  is  be- 
coming gradually  but  steadily  healthier,  a 

'  portion  of  the  middle  zone  is  decidedly  more 
liable  to  maladies  of  a  fatal  character.  If  a 
better  ^stem  of  drainage  and  other  improve- 
ments m  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  do 
not  satis&ctorily  account  for  the  one,  certain 
agricultural  practices  are  perhaps  sufficient 
to  explain  the  other.  For  the  diseases  which 
occasionally  clothe,  in  the  habiliments  of 


mourning,  the  people  of  Alibeville,  Union, 
Chester,  and  York,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
planters  of  those  districts  are  competent  to 
the  diminution  of  the  sources  whence  they 
spring.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  especial  re- 
mark, that  the  atmosphere  of  the  swaoipf 
and  marshes,  so  poisonous  to  the  white  man, 
is  at  all  times  innocuous  to  his  slave.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  mercifiil  provision  of  an 
all- wise  Being,  the  alluvial  region  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  ofiti 
water  courses,  would  soon  become  a  dreaiy 
waste,  and  tenanted  only  by  the  beasts  of 
the  forest. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  Charleston, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  Columbia,  show  a 
lower  mortality  among  their^aceUmaUd  inha^ 
bitants  than  any  others.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  feven 
(the  epidemic  of  the  state),  except  hm 
yellow  fever,  for  the  last  eighteen  yean,  if 
656,  and  in  any  one  year  81,  in  a  population 
of  between  30  and  40,000.  From  ycUow 
fever,  which  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemie 
but  twice  in  twenty-two  years,  for  the  same 
period,  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  ii 
646.  The  avera^  mortality  for  the  lait  fix 
years,  ail  classes  included,  is  1  in  51 ;  blaeki 
alone,*  1  in  44  ;  white  alone,  1  in  58.t 

9.  The  natural  means  of  resusdtatinf  the 
soil  are  abundant,  and  widely  diffused.  A 
large  portion  of  the  lower  country  shows  ex- 
haustless  beds  of  the  richest  marl.  Lime- 
stone, though  obtainable  only  in  Tofki 
Spartanburg,  Laurens,  and  Pickens,  exiM 
in  such  quantities  in  the  first  two  di^iicifi 
that,  by  railway  conununications,  the  entiie 
primitive  region  vrill,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
furnished  with  this  earth,  so  essential  to 
the  nutrition  and  development  of  pl^o^ 
While  the  seashore  parishes  possess  onfiul- 
ing  supplies  of  salt  mud,  salt  grass,  and 
shell  kme,  two-thirds  of  the  sUte  are  moat 
amply  furnished  with  swamp  mud  and  pest 


♦  "  In  Charleston,"  says  Do  Bow's  lUTiew  rf 
May,  1847,  *•  the  mortality  under  6  yetrt  it  «  P« 
cent. ;  in  Boston  it  is  4A.  There  are  more  deatlw  n 
Philadelphia,  ttom,  all  (bvers,  including  typhnf  •>■ 
malarial,  than  fh>m  all  fbvere  in  Charleston,  iDclB<)* 
ins  yeUow  ftver.  From  18S0  to  1830,  in  PhltajW- 
plum,  the  deaths  fh>m  fevers  were  thirteen  and  tT*> 
tenths  per  cent,  on  all  the  deaths.  In  CharieaMSt 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  including  two  epidemlci. 
the  average  mortality  ftt»m  (kvers  was  eleveii  ana 
four-tentbs ;  leaving  out  yellow  fover,  which  attarta 
almost  exclusively  strangers,  the  mortaUiy  am 
other  foyers  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  seTtn|«f 
cent. 

t  It  appears  f^om  tables  ftimlshed  a  writer  in  Ija 
Commercial  Review,  by  Dr.  G.  Emerson,  tkat  tU 
average  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  among  the  eoiwjf 
population,  from  1821  to  1840,  inclusive,  was  one  la 
twenty-six;  in  Charleston,  we  know  that  Ibrtlil 
time  it  was  one  in  forty-four.  In  Boston  the  ateitia 
mortality,  it  is  said,  (see  writer  in  Boston  MedloU 
and  Surgical  Journal,  November,  1842,)  ia  one  « 
flfteen.  Why,  in  reference  to  the  colored  popj»; 
Uon.  have  vital  sutlstics  ceased  to  be  publiahad  « 
the  North!   Lot  the  aboiiUonisu  answer. 
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10.  Of  raiaeralB  and  the  piimitrre  rocks, 
the  nmnber  of  Um  former  ii  88;  of  the 
latter,  9. 

11.  The  botany  of  the  state  consisto  of 
aboat  3,000  species  of  planto;  of  these,  2,000 
are  ibweriiig,  and  1,000  unprorided  with 
flowers  as  parts  of  their  organs  of  fructifioa- 
tkm.  In  relation  to  the  former,  about  66 
are  naturalised ;  that  is,  foreign  plants,  in- 
troduced and  myw  growing  wUd.  There  are 
about  150  grasses,  of  which  16  are  natives ; 
80  apecies  of  esculent,  (for  man,)  of  which 
S  or  4  are  naftnraltzed ;  and  abont  70  more 
used  in  medicine,  agriculture  and  the  arts,  of 
which  five  or  six  are  naturalized. 

12.  As  a  member  of  the  Union,  South 
Carolina  in  population  occupies  the  eleventh 
rank;  in  territorial  extent,  the  twenty-sec- 
ond :  in  the  value  of  her  agrietdtwal  ez- 
porta,  the  fifth  ;  in  the  vahie  of  the  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  of  the  ^wth,  pro- 
doce  and  mamiiacture  of  the  Umted  States,* 
the  thirteenth. 

The  very  large  contribution  of  this  state 
to  the  national  wealth,  which  is  determined 
Vy  the  amount  and  value  of  her  domestic 
exports,  and  not  her  import8,f  comes,  too, 
fiom  a  limited  part  of  her  soil.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  acres  in  cultivation  in 
1830,  was  1,221,000  ;  at  present  it  does  not 


*  IXPOaTXD  FBOM  CHAKUESTOR  IN 

im $8,090,539    1884 |1I.UJ,^«6 

MM 6,867,515    1835 1!.-»2I..«8 

we 7,136.366    1836 l:i,l-.,:57 

1«S 6,C71,998    1837 Il.n^.ii9a 

MH 7,833,713    1838 llj^]r.:^91 

1«5 10^6,475    1880 l<iJU?.>«a 

1886 7,468,966    1840 s?..H"i,i48 

1M7 8,189,496    1841 ^.'.i-.^7 

I«8 6,508,570    184J ^,iii!.r:4« 

IW 8,134,676    1843 ".   l^  i^l 

lOO 7,580,881     1844 ^..'7s:i5 

1831 6,518,605    1845 >.;iHf.^ 

M» 7,065,833    1846 ?^  JH  J05 

WW 8,337,518    1847 T.:?S.^)38 


Thevalae  of  the  exports  flrom  1840  to  1847  inclu- 
■tre,  has  been  fomlslked  by  the  Hon.  W.  J .  Grayson ; 
Um  infonnatioa  fbr  the  previous  years  is  extracted 
from  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review. 

t  DUTIXS  BBCSXVXD  IN  CHABLS8T0R  FOS  THB 

Tz^as 

I8M $467,000 

1885 464,000 

'^ ^o^ooojy^-'^S^jS^^ 

1817 474,000 

1888 590,000 

1839 ^ 640,000  year  ofhigh  prices. 

18« 300,000 

Wtt 340,000 

1844 490,000 

1845 390,000 

1846 «80,000 

1847 387,000 

The  years  1840  and  1841,  remarks  the  Hon.  W.  J. 
wtyeon,  (collector,)  are  omitted,  the  record  in  the 
onee  beinit  incomplete.  The  flret  and  second  quar- 
t«n  of  1846  anoonted  to  f  109,000,  and  the  last  qoar- 
torori641tofU6,000. 


exceed  2,000,000,  or  about  ons^tenth  of  her 
trable  lands. 

12.  Taking  the  census  of  1840  as  a  basis 
of  calculattoo,  South  Carolina  produces, 
communAuM  aunts : 

Cotton lbs.  61,710,874 

Riee 60,500,861 

Sugar 30,000 

Wheat 968,354 

Oats 1,486,808 

Indian  com 14,782,805 

Rye 44,738 

Tobacco 51,51ft 

Wool 899,170 

Tons  of  hay 84,618 

Potatoes «,«>8,3U 

SUkeocoons 8,080 

Barley,  buckwheat,  hops,  and  wax 19,980 

Value  of  lumber  produce $537,684 

Barrels  oftar,piteh,tarpenttne  and  lesin  735 

If  we  divide  their  income,  about  $31,000,- 
000,  by  the  whole  population,  694,398,  the 
share  of  each  is  f  52 ;  of  the  white  popula- 
tion alone  $119.  Of  rice,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes,^he  quantity  per  head  is  108  lbs. ;  if 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  Indian  com  be 
added,  the  quantity  of  bread  food  per  head, 
omitting  inferior  productions,  is  120  lbs.  Of 
cotton  and  wool,  the  share  to  each  inhabi- 
tant is  104  lbs.  If  the  white  population  be 
divided  into  families  of  4,  (64,777,)  there  win 
be  of  horses  and  mules,  2  to  each ;  of  meat 
cattle,  8si ;  of  sheep,  Sy^,  and  of  swine, 
13}tf.  In  reference  to  the  whole  population, 
the  proportion  of  each,  in  meat  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  is  about  2;^.  Supposing  three- 
fourths  of  the  white  families  (48,582)  to  be 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  that  2,000,000 
of  acres  are  in  cultivation,  each  family  tills 
41  acres,  and  realizes  $476,  or  $11  60  an 
acre. 

SAVANNAH,  GE0R6IA.^0ur  immediate 
object  in  this  article  is  to  institute  a  brief  in- 
quiry into  the  present  condition  of  the  trade 
of  the  oity  of  Savannah ;  to  examine  some  of 
its  peculiar  advantages  for  a  general  and  flour* 
iahing  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic : 
to  survey  for  a  moment  those  rich  portions  of 
country  that  in  all  probability  will  ere  loug 
become  tributary  to  her  commercial  great- 
ness ;  also  to  cast  a  glance  over  those  numer- 
ous avenues  and  iuteraeotions  that  already  in 
their  downward  course  to  the  ocean  are  seek- 
ing a  resting-place  in  Savannah. 

This  city  may  claim  for  itself  that  happy 
medium  of  climate— that  jut/e  milieu  of  tern 
perature  that  quickens  without  enervatin^^— 
that  enjoys  the  crescive  power  of  the  tropical 
regions,  without  their  noxious  influences. 
Situated  on  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  and  eighty-one  degrees  west  from 
Greenwich,  it  eiyoys  a  winter  climate  which, 
for  softness  ajid  genial  comfort,  is  unsurpassed 
if  not  uneqnaled.  Its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic 
(distant  but  seventeen  miles,)  orings  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  refreshing  sea-breezes,  which 
temper  the  fervors  of  a  iummer  solstice  with 
a  renovating  coolness. 
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The  SftTsaBih  RiT«r  admHi  vegwto  drsw^ 
ks  foarteea  aod  a  half  feet  of  water  to  the 
wbttTvetef  tke  city ;  aod  it  it  bat  teldom  now, 
ia  this  age  of  improved  models,  that  any 
freightiog  ship,  at  least  of  Aaerioan  Mrootore, 
li  oompeilad  from  want  of  water  to  stop  sliert 
of  the  city.  When  this  is  the  case,  ho  wever, 
(and  this  happens  more  frequently  with  for- 
aisn  ships  than  oar  own,)  Foar  Mile  Point 
o&rs  a  safe  and  comniodioos  aachorage, 
where  vessels  of  almost  any  draught  may 
toad  and  onload.  The  water  of  the  river  at 
Ais  point  is  still  fresh  and  fit  for  aU  alimentary 
•orposes.  That  destractive  marine  insect  so 
flttai  to  vessels  io  salt  and  brackish  water,  the 
■aft- worm,  so  called,  is  unknown  in  this  river, 
aisd  should  it  have  gainc»d  a  lodgment  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  previous  to  ner  entrance 
into  these  waters,  a  very  short  time  is  only 
necessary  for  the  fresh  water  to  destroy  them. 
At  this  point,  also,  ships  take  in  their  water 
at  low  tide  for  their  voyage.  The  Savannah 
is  navigable  for  the  most  part  of  the  year  for 
steamboats  of  moderate  draught  to  Ajigusta, 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  above  the  city 
of  Savannah. 

The  early  history  of  Qeorgia  shows  that 
flavaanak  was  then  counted  a  place  remark- 
able for  its  healthy  location.  Built  upon  a 
bluff  of  pure  sand  forty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  it  seemed  for  a  series  of  years  to 
have  enjoyed  a  singular  aod  happy  immunity 
&om  all  acute  and  fatal  diseases.  We  read  in 
the  earlv  annals  of  its  settlement,  that  it  was 
vesortea  to  by  invalids  and  men  of  leisure 
daring  the  hot  summer  months,  both  for 
health  and  pleasure. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  as  populatioB 
increased,  and  agriculture  and  the  clearing  of 
ibe  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  pro- 
gressed apace,  mephitic  and  unhealthy  influ- 
ences were  developed,  and  Savannah  lost 
caste  for  a  while,  but  only  for  a  while,  as  a 
healthy  citjr.  When  it  is  remembered,  that 
with  the  mflnx  of  foreign  population,  ill 
adapted,  fifom  exotic  constitutions  and  fre- 
^ently  from  lax  habits,  to  the  warm  climate 
of  this  parallel  of  latitude,  came  in  also  de- 
bilitating and  often  fatal  diseases,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  its  ill  health  arose  so  much 
from  local  as  from  imported  causes.  Time 
and  circumstances,  however,  have  wrousht 
another  change,  and  vrhat  with  the  drainm£ 
•f  contiguous  lands  and  Judicious  mnnicipiu 
ngalstion^  and  the  introduction  of  a  better 
■tyle  of  living  both  at  to  houses  and  food,  and 
die  greater  adaptation  of  system  to  climate, 
and  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  those  deleteri- 
ous influences  brought  iuto  existence  by  the 
original  turning  up  of  the  soil,  exposure  by 
^e  cutting  down  the  sheltering  forests  from 
around  the  city ;  what  with  these  causei^  we 
aay,  and  what  with  the  perpetual  though 
gradual,  constant,tho«gh  d most  imperceptible 
rotation  of  all  climates  and  temperatures,  Sa- 
Tumah  has  again  pat  forth  hor  pretendons, 


aad   is  BOW  onlvoriilly  allowod   to  be  u 
healthy  a  city  as  any  in  the  United  Statoi. 

The  graver  portion  of  oar  prescribed  tsdt 
remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  sdnih 
tages  that  Savannah  presents  to  the  raso  of 
business,  the  man  of  ananpropriated  cspitsl, 
seeking  far  its  aiost  profitable  invertmeot- 
Ae  young  maa  of  eaterprisa,  rich  in  stores  of 
industry  and  knowledge  of  business,  lookaf 
aaxioasly  around  him  lor  a  location  in  friiieB 
he  may  bring  fbrth  his  talents  and  bis  iodi» 
trr  to  best  purpose,  the  sturdy  meohtns 
with  his  ever  ready  handv  watchbg  for  a  pkc* 
where  his  labor  may  ba  remunerated  witha 
comfortable  sabaisteooe ;  and  we  have  not  J^ 
turned  the  ship-owner,  we  have  reserved  bm 
until  now  porpoaely,  for  he  is  an  importsot 
item  in  our  account.  The  immense  smosat 
of  produce  that  is  booked  in  the  page  of  ba* 
man  certainties  to  find  an  exit  through  Sarp 
nah  to  aome  market  by  water,  either  foreip 
or  domestic,  most  with  a  moral  certainty  invito 
to  this  port  the  unemployed  ahips  of  the  North, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal;  for  the  North 
have  a  greater  propensity  for  building  ahipt 
than  we  have  for  tboir  employment 

Our  pine  foresu  gradually  disappear,  they 
float  away  North,  they  are  re-edified,  they  re- 
turn to  us  ui  the  form  of  stately  ships.  Thst 
gigantic  tree  that  the  persevering  cutter  his 
with  so  much  hibor  "  toltled  from  it«  baie, 
and  brought  to  our  market — that  mi^hiytres, 
"  meet  for  the  mast  of  some  tall  admiral,"  hai 
vanished,  and  where  is  it  t  It  is  in  yowler 
floating  structure ;  it  has  reined  iu  ongiou 
and  dignified  perpendiculanty ;  it  is  the  miit 
of  a  snip  of  one  thousand  tons ;  it  hat  coow 
to  assist  in  transporting  our  produce  ^  ^  ^ 
eign  market  Thus  our  own  children  labor 
for  us ;  thus  our  own  products  asdst  os  to 
export  our  own  products. 

The  position  of  Savannah  in  relation  t6  other 
and  surrounding  states  is  a  mark  of  natarri 
favor,  and  must  in  time  place  her  high  io  vfi 
scale  of  commercial  eminence.  Florida,  on 
the  south,  with  her  shallow  streams  adaiop 
competent  harl)ors,  cannot  choose  bdt  seeki 
through  her  valuable  inland  passages  Irps 
Savannah,  a  larger  portion  of  her  foreign 
trade.  The  rail-roads  commencing  at  S8Tsn> 
nah,  and  reaching  on  to  the  west  for  the  apaoe 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles, 
traversbff  regions  of  endless  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, wUl  soon  attain  to  the  Coosa  m^T^ 
nessee  rivers,  a  distance  of  four  ^""^'••JIJ^ 
thirty  miles,  uninterrupted  except  by  t  taop» 
portaffe  of  inconsiderable  lengtUt  at  Macon; 
and  this  Ibk  will  doubtless  be  nopP^^ 
long,  and  one  vast  chain  stretch  its  tormidaDid 
and  fruitful  length  from  the  waters  of  th0 
Tennessee  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Tha 
same  pomt,  viz.,  the  Tennessee  River,  D 
reached  by  another  element  and  other  re- 
gions, untouched  by  the  first  Ime,  find  ao  ei^ 
and  practicable  channel  for  their  trade  hf  the 
paeans  of  the  Savannah  River  to  the  city  of 
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iafogta^two  bQndrad  and  forty  mflet ;  tto«m 
tgUQ  takei  op  die  Itoeof  nMuroh  from  the  kt- 
tar  poiot  for  three  handred  milet,  to  the  Tsu- 
Mvee.  The  cUizeot  of  that  state,  no  longer 
kOe  spectators  of  these  efibrts  of  their  brethren 
of  Gsorgia,  are  arooslng  themselves  to  the 
work,  and  giro  good  promise  of  taking  np 
the  line  where  Georgia  has  left  it,  and  oarrj* 
lag  it  to  their  caiiital.  Parsai^g  this  ronte, 
we  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  CTamberland, 
and  fbtlowing  its  ooone  we  are  condnoted  to 
tfas6oQriehiog  oi^  of  St.  Louis,  hot  twenty 
nfles  below  toe  month  of  the  Missonri,  and 
thus  obtain  in  the  valley  of  the  great  West  the 
piize  for  which  the  AUantic  states  are  oon- 
tsndiog  with  so  much  indostry  and  persere- 
noce.  Retomiog  once  more  to  Savannah, 
Wisiceod  the  Oentral  Bail-road  throughout  its 
whole  length,  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
tad  passing  up  the  Macon  and  Western  road, 
s  dktance  of  forty  miles,  we  come  te  0ames- 
viUe^a  poiot  whence  the  most  important  road 
is  the  southern  country  must  inevitably 
branch,  and  thus  conduct  the  great  tide  of 
simthwestem  travel  to  a  point  from  which 
Savanaah  is  the  nearest  Atlantic  city, — this 
htter  road  reaching  Oolumbos  lays  open  to 
the  asme  favored  emporium  the  rich  cotton 
NffioDs  of  Alabama.  That  this  splendid  work, 
when  completed  in  all  itsbrancnes.  will  draw 
Bstunilly  into  the  same  current  a  large  por- 
tkn  of  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  North 
Mtniitippi,  East  Tennessee,  and  part  of  West 
Tennessee,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  him 
who  has  a  map  of  the  country  before  him  and 
ii  capable  of  tracing  the  various  routes  and 
loads  upon  it,  and  observing  their  connection, 
ttid  to  that  capacity  adds  the  important  acqui- 
■tioD  of  ezperienoe  in  the  past  operation  of 
Anilar  causes. 

What  Savannah  has  so  long  been  contented 
te  forego  for  want  of  facilities  of  transporta- 
^  mast  ineritably  be  hers  when  the  great 
Kse  of  road  eommnnication  is  completed. 
And  so  pressing  and  powerful  is  the  impetus 
of  a  mighty  and  ^winff  trade  in  all  these 
ngioos  through  which  we  have  conducted  the 
nsder,  ^at  toe  result  is  inevitable ;  no  pos- 
>ible  state  of  things  or  chain  of  circumstances, 
however  adverse,  can  delay  it  long. 

Again,  Savannah  puts  forth  her  feelers 
wpagh  the  waters  of  the  Ocnralgee  to  a 
point  on  that  noble  stream  wheiv  terminates 
the  already  graded  raiUroad  from  Albany, 
^ar  the  centre  of  the  great  cotton  region  of 
Georgia,  a  region  based  on  the  immeose  shell, 
hae  and  marl  formation  which  runs  through 
<o  peat  a  portion  of  the  southern  states. 

Aoyther  route  of  equal  importance,  and 
promising  equal  if  not  greater  advantages  to 
^annah,  is  one  already  much  talked  of  and 
by  many  much  desired,  and  one  which  at 
■ome  period  not  very  distant,  must  in  the  very 
t»tare  of  things  be  constructed ;— we  mean  the 
natural  and  direct  continuation  of  the  Central 
Sat -road  firom  Macon  to  Columbus.     It  is 


easy  to  faraaee  the  oooie^neei  ef  sodi  a 
ronte  to  Satannali,  and  difficult  to  perceive 
the  vast  local  interests  that  are  naturally  «»- 
lifted  in  iavor  of  this  route  orer  all  othens,  for 
a  orosnng  of  the  state  of  Oeorsia.  Such  a 
rooter  when  oompleted,  can  resmt  in  bat  oaa 
oonseqoeooe,  nasMly,  that  of  rendering  the 
whole  countty  between  the  Oomulgee,  Flint 
and  Chatahoochee  rivers,  the  natural  aUiea 
and  tributaries  to  the  trade  of  the  Atlantio 
city  of  Georgia. 

From  this  irregular  and  desultory  sketoh 
we  perceive  the  vast  prospective  tarade  of 
Savannah ;  we  view  our  hundred  rail-roadB» 
for  we  must  call  those  roads  hers  that  coo' 
duct  a  mighty  stream  of  commerce  to  bet 
hos<Mn;  We  see  her  navigable  and  swift- 
flowing  rivers,  whose  downward  water  beajca 
the  treasures  of  three  fortiie  states  te  her 
wharves. 

From  the  unfinished  and  somewhat  unde- 
termined  condition  of  the  various  lines  of  in- 
ternal improvement  in  the  several  states  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  no  very  exact  calculation  can 
he  made  as  to  the  period  when  they  shall,  as 
one  grand  system,  united  though  distindy 
tending  all  to  one  point,  though  measurably 
unconscious  of  their  destination,  conspire  to 
produce  those  commercial  consequences  to 
Savannah  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
It  may  also  be  imagined  that  the  aberration 
of  purpose  consequent  ttp<m  the  opposing  in» 
fluence  of  so  many  sectional  interests,  may 
for  a  while  protract,  though  it  cannot  loaf 
prevent  that  almost  uniform  ooncentration 
of  trade  to  the  one  most  expedient  point,  tba 
city  of  Savannah.  Individual  influence,  se* 
conded  by  the  magic  of  wealth  and  strong 
effort,  may  for  a  while  divert  the  course  oa 
trade  unto  unnatural  channels;  but  tradoi 
like  material  bodies,  is  ruled  by  attractive 
laws,  and  the  great  magnet  will  be  ever  the 
one  constant  principle— ^f-interest ;  where- 
ever  this  principle  ccm  be  cleariy  discerned 
the  tide  of  trade  will  follow. 

If,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  the 
natural  and  most  expedient  and  the  most 
easily  reached  market  for  the  vast  products  of 
the  south  and  west,  shall  be  Savannah — Sa- 
vannah will  be  their  destiny  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sing interests,  however  cunningly  and  per- 
severingly  arrayed  these  adverse  interests 
may  be.  Savannah,  once  the  centre  of  all 
the  conunerce  which  her  position  and  the 
tendency  of  circumstances  will  most  certainly 
entitle  her  to,  her  export  trade  must,  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  be  proportionately  increased» 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  this  increase 
of  business  products  wUl  naturally  beget  a 
uniform  and  progressive  increase  of  capital 
and  enterprise ;  when .  these  two  great  parti- 
sans in  the  strife  for  wealth  unite  their  foroea 
the  triumph  is  complete.  Savannah  ex- 
ported dunng  the  commercial  year  of  1843, 
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S86,754  bale*  of  cotton;  35,089  t\ewm  of 
rice  ;  7,600,000  feet  of  pitch  pine  lumber ; 
6,175,000  cypress  shingles ;  66,000  oek 
ttaves.  The  direct  foreign  import  for  the 
same  period  amounted  only  to  $870,896,  but 
as  a  great  proportion  of  the  articles  of  foreign 
import  consumed  in,  and  transmitted  through 
Savannah,  arrive  coastwise  from  New- York 
and  other  northern  cities,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  calculation  from  any  veiy  certain  data 
what  is  the  actual  value  of  the  aggregate,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  foreign  imports  of  Savannah, 
blended  as  the  latter  are  with  the  coastwise 
imports  during  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  viz.,  1843.  The  registered, 
licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  port  of 
Savannah  amounted  to  17,9§0  tons,  but  the 
total  amount  of  all  tonnage  frequenting  our 
port  cannot  be  readily  arrived  a^  since  most 
of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
■ail  under  licenses  which  exempt  them  from 
entry  or  clearance  at  the  Custom  House,  ex- 
cept when  they  have  foreign  goods  on  board. 
Leaving  the  amount  of  tonnage,  thus  arriving 
and  departing  without  official  notice,  to  con- 
jecture, we  will  proceed  to  refer  to  some 
data  concerning  recorded  arrivals  and  clear- 
ances at  the  Custom  House,  from  which  will 
be  seen,  by  comparison,  what  the  whole 
might  probably  have  been.  From  the  1st  of 
October,  1844,  to  the  same  month  in  1846, 
there  entered  coastwise  the  port  of  Savannah 
710  vessels,  comprising  an  aggregate  ton- 
nag^e  of  196,791  tons,  and  during  the  same 
period,  from  fbi^ign  ports,  26,612  tons  of 
American  shipping,  and  78,476  tons  of  fo- 
reign, by  which  enumeration  a  curious  fact 
is  brought  to  light,  namely,  that  the  foreign 
carriers  of  our  own  products  outnumbered  the 
native,  in  a  ratio  of  three  to  one !  The 
total  amount  of  tonnage  of  all  descriptions 
entered  at  the  Custom  House  of  Savannah 
during  the  two  years  last  named  was  105,089, 
and  the  total  amount  cleared  for  the  same 
period  was  183,915 ;  the  difference  between 
those  two  sums  arising  in  part  from  vessels 
temaining  over  in  port  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  with  which  we  begm  our  calcula- 
tion, and  in  part  from  vessels  arriving  coast- 
wise with  license,  taking  foreign  frei^ts  and 
exchanging  their  licenses  for  registers,  and 
thereby  in  clearing  obtaining  a  record  on  the 
Custom  House  books.  The  value  of  foreign 
goods  passing  through  the  same  channel, 
and  for  the  same  period,  subject  to  duty, 
amounted  to  $310,255  39,  while  those  not 
liable  to  duty,  though  of  foreign  import, 
amounted  to  only  $19,915  21 ;  of  specie  for 
the  same  period,  there  was  an  import  of 
$65,423  86,  making  a  grand  total  of  foreign 
imports  into  the  city  of  Savannah  for  the  two 
ye^rs  ending  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1846,  of 
$595,594  50,  while  the  value  of  domestic 
produce  exported  to  foreign  places  arrived  at 
the  imporUnt  stun  of  $7,'358,186  86.     If  we 


add  to  this  latter  smn  the  Tahie  of  tbe  ooMt> 
wise  exports  for  the  same  period,  vriikh  could 
not  have  been  a  less  amount,  we  have  nearly 
fifteen  millions  of  exports  for  the  two  years.  ^ 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  daring  these 
two  years  Savannah  had  scarcely  began  te 
feel  the  effect  of  the  internal  &ciUtiee  of 
transport.  To  what  a  point,  then,  may  we 
not  reasonably  expect  her  trade  to  arrive^ 
when  the  numerous  avenues  completed  in 
progress,  and  contemplated,  shall  be  directed 
to  one  common  centre,  and  Savannah  be  the 

nd  depot  of  all.  The  central  rail-road  is 
jied,  caeterk  paribus^  to  accomplish  for 
Savannah  what  the  Erie  Canal  has  done  for 
New- York,  accomplishing  the  prediction  of 
General  Bernard,  who,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining and  weighing  all  the  local  advanta- 
ges of  this  city,  exclaimed,  •*  Savannah  is 
destined  to  be  the  New- York  of  the  South." 
If  heedful  exertion  and  liberal  means  are  put 
forth  these  things  must  eventually  come  to 
pass.  We  had  aUnost  said  that  such  a  result 
would  ensue  from  unaided  natural  causes, 
exertion  and  enterprise  sleeping  the  mean- 
while, but  this  is  saying  too  much  and  hoping 
too  much ;  we  only  mean  to  imply,  by  a 
strong  figure,  that  the  descending  stream  of 
trade  only  wants  direction.  It  is  but  required 
of  the  merchants  and  men  of  capital  to  use  the 
ample  powers  that  circumstances  have  placed 
in  their  bands  to  give  this  direction.  Sa- 
vannah must  not,  however,  imitate  the  rustic 
in  the  fi^ble,  who  wuted  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  for  the  waters  to  flow  by,  but  rather 
dash  on  with  bold  step,  and  foroe  the  stream 
at  everv  practicable  ford,  and  where  there  it 
no  ford,  to  call  on  their  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise to  make  one.  In  proportion  to  the 
facilities  of  transport  will  oe  the  augmenta- 
tion of  products ;  this  we  venture  to  assume 
as  an  incontrovertible  position,  and  every 
new  water  communication,  and  every  new 
rail-road  opened  through  the  state  wUl  cause 
thousands  of  hitherto  uncultivated  acres  to 
start  into  life  and  fruitfulness. 

The  present  year,  although  the  first  since 
the  rail-road  has  penetratea  to  the  Cherokee 
country,  affords  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  theory,  as  exemplified  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  commerce  of  Savannah.  Tbe 
exports  of  the  month  of  February,  1847,  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  same  month  last  year, 
by  $839,477  75.  In  January  of  the  pre- 
sent year  our  exports  have  amounted  to 
$1,088,954  41,  while  the  same  month  in 
1846  exhibited  but  $262,124  52,  an  increase 
of  $776,829  89  in  the  one  month  of  January, 
and  a  total  increase  in  the  two  first  monthe 
of  1847  of  $1,616,807  14 ;  this  enumeration 
is  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade.  We  do 
not  wish  to  conceal  the  fact,  nor  would  it 
help  us  to  do  so,  that  a  portion  of  this  in- 
crease has  arisen  from  the  greater  value  of 
our  staple  products,  the  cotton  and  rice  cropi 
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of  Georgia  the  past  year  over  that  of  the 
preceding.  While  we  are  speakiiig  of  this 
grand  staple,  it  occurs  to  us  to  advert  to  the 
vast  prospective  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  Georgia,  as  road  after  road  pierces 
the  numerous  rich  and  fertile  counties 
throogh  which  they  must  necessarily  pass. 
Ihe  rail-road  is  at  once  the  plow  and  the 
seed,  the  planter  and  the  carrier  ;  wherever 
its  course  leads  through  the  hitherto  track- 
lets  regions  of  our  state,  energy  is  awakened, 
induitry  stimulated  and  enterprise  excited  in 
the  highest  degree.  As  our  rail-roads  have 
bat  just  reached  the  great  grain  country  of 
the  state,  we  cannot  expect  that  impor- 
tant article  of  trade  to  have  been  much  aug- 
mented in  quantity  as  yet,  but  the  lapuM  of 
another  year  will  show,  in  all  probability,  a 
result  that  will  cany  with  it  the  conclusion 
that  Georgia  will  ere  long  number  grain 
and  flour  among  her  most  important  exports. 
Cass  county  and  the  regions  adjacent,  are 
fertile  and  inunediately  contiguous  to  the 
western  and  Atlantic  rail-roaa,  the  natural 
feeder  of  the  Central  rail-road.  They  will, 
doubtless,  become  the  granary  of  Lower 
Georgia,  and  after  supplying  all  the  domestic 
wants  of  the  state,  will  ship  their  surplus  to 
foreign  countries,  through  Savannah.  Those 
counties  through  which  the  state  road  runs 
are  subject  to  peculiar  temptations — two  mar- 
kets are  placed  before  them  of  nearly  the 
same  facility  of  access.  On  reaching  Atlanta, 
two  roads  of  nearly  equal  lencth  invite  their 
attention,  and  await  their  decision.  Shall 
they  pursue  the  path  to  Auffusta  and  thence 
W  the  Hamburg  road  to  Charleston,  or  is 
their  patriotism  enough  to  turn  the  ahnost 
equal  scale  1  No  such  thing  ;  patriotism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters.  Trade  is 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  so  is  the  amor 
patriae  of  the  present  day.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  owner  of' the  produce,  who  pro- 
bably accompanies  it  to  market,  will  be 
swayed  by  motives  of  interest ;  if  he  finds 
the  fecilities  offered  on  the  NVestem  and 
Macon  and  the  Central  roads  superior  to 
(hose  of  the  Georgia  and  Hamburg  roads, 
Savannah  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labors, 
all  other  things  beinp  equal.  It  must  be  the 
study  of  the  presiding  powers  of  the  Central 
and  Western  roads  to  cultivate  this  result 
by  £ood  smooth  tracks,  plenty  of  cars  of 
burden,  and  moderate  rates  of  freight — the 
latter  should  be  so  modified,  and  doubtless 
will  be  so,  ere  long,  that  a  barrel  of  flour  can 
reach  the  Savannui  market  at  an  expense  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  it  would  pay 
to  Charleston. 

The  lumber  business  of  Savannah  has 
hitherto  been  an  ahnost  unnoticed  item  in 
the  history  of  its  exports,  but  it  is  now  too 
well  grown  to  be  kept  out  of  sight.  It  has 
become  a  trade  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance, and  employs  constantly  more  than  two 


hundred  vessels  of  all  sizes ;  Europe,  the 
western  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  the  West 
Indies,  all  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states 
of  the  Union,  are  its  customers.  Nay,  even 
the  Celestial  Empire  itself  has  been  found  to 
be  a  market  for  it. 

The  yellow  pine  of  Georgia,  the  pinu$ 
auitraUt  of  Michaud,  is  confessedly  the  most 
valuable,  because  the  most  durable  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  resinous  woods  for 
the  purpose  of  structure.  It  differs  from  the 
pine  of  the  same  name  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  many  of  its  features ;  the  most 
striking  one  is  its  sprain,  for  so  the  various 
lamins,  or  concentnc  circles  that  compose 
the  tree,  are  called.  The  grain  of  the  Georgia 
pine  is  much  closer  and  finer  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  states,  and  the  resinoue 
matter  with  which  all  pines  abound  is  more 
firmly  incorporated  wiUi  the  wood,  and  less 
easily  extracted  by  water  or  climate.  So 
long  as  this  vital  principle  of  the  wood  it 
retained,  the  wood  itself,  if  free  from  sap,  is 
incorruptible;  but  when,  from  conspiring 
elementary  causes,  this  natural  aliment  is 
parted  with,  (and  this  is  soonest  the  case 
where  the  grain  is  coarse  and  the  lamins  far 
asunder,)  a  space  is  left  open  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  air  and  moisture,  and  these  are  the 
harlmigers  of  decay.  It  has  been  objected 
by  some  that  this  theory  is  not  sustained  in 
the  case  of  pine  contmually  covered  with 
water,  such  being  known  to  remain  sound  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  We  answer  that 
this  case  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  objection 
to  the  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  embraced 
in  the  position  la^  down  ;  it  is  the  alterna- 
tions of  air  and  mobture,  of  wet  and  dry, 
that  cause  the  pine,  and  we  believe  most 
other  woods  of  open  texture,  to  decay.  Nei- 
ther is  another  instance,  where  pine  is  kept 
entirely  dry,  and  so  continues  sound  for  as 
long  a  period  as  that  continually  covered 
with  water,  any  more  at  variance  with  our 
theory. 

The  durability  of  Georgia  pine,  in  either  of 
these  predicamebts,  is  greater  than  that  of 
most  known  woods.  It  enters  largely,  as 
before  remarked,  into  the  construction  of 
vessels,  and  is  used  by  northern  ship-builders 
in  many  parts  of  their  business.  It  com- 
poses the  flat  of  the  bottom,  the  wales, 
water-ways,  plank  sheers,  beams,  and  indeed 
almost  the  entire  between-deck  work  of  the 
finest  ships  of  our  country.  It  is  also  used 
for  keels,  lower  masts,  top-masts,  bowsprits ; 
and  for  the  interior  work  of  the  lower  hold  of 
ships,  such  as  clamps,  ceilings,  and  thick 
streaks,  it  is  much  preferred.  The  between- 
decks  of  a  ship,  when  carefully  finished  with 
this  wood,  and  well  varnished,  has  a  showy 
as  well  as  a  substantial  appearance^  and  such 
a  finish  has  become  much  the  fashion  within 
a  few  years.  To  the  great  demand  for  this 
wood  for   ship-building,  we  may  add  that 
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which  is  created  by  its  natnnl  fltneev  for  aH 
parposet  about  machinery,  where  wood  in 
Wfd  at  all ;  also  the  universal  demand  for 
Georgia  pine  thioagfaout  the  United  States 
for  floors,  and  many  other  purposes  among 
housewrights.  England  imports  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  through  the  port  of  Savan- 
nah, at  least  twenty  cargoes  of  three  hundred 
thousand  feet  each,  superficial  measurement, 
per  season ;  and  when  cotton  freights  are 
Tery  low,  the  ratio  of  pitch-pine  shipments  is 
greatly  increased. 

An  agent  of  the  British  government,  some 
few  years  ago,  after  exploring  the  pine  re- 
gions of  the  southern  country,  from  V  irginia 
to  Louisiana,  pronounced  the  yellow  pine  of 
Georgia  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  This  opinion 
seems  also  to  hare  been  fully  entertained  by 
the  contractor  for  the  French  government, 
who  located  himself  in  this  state  after  a  long 
and  critical  search  after  the  best  pine  of  the 
country.  The  West  India  Islands,  both 
British  and  French,  take  off  vast  quantities 
of  Georgia  pine  every  year,  for  which 
tiiey  pay  m  their  own  products,  and  in  specie 
end  bills  of  exchange. 

With  these  important  outlets  for  the  hnn- 
ber  trade  of  Savannah,  and  with  the  constant- 
ly increasing  demand  for  the  article,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  exports  of  it,  in 
ten  years,  more  than  quadrupled.  The  Sa- 
vannah and  Ogeecbee  Canal,  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  that  give  name  to 
tins  work,  and  now  nearly  restored  to  a  na- 
vigable condition,  is  destined  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal channel  throu^  vrhich  the  lumber 
trade  of  Savannah  is  to  be  increased  to  a 
very  great  extent,  so  much  so  that  it  mav 
soon  boar  a  very  respectable  comparison  with 
the  two  great  staples  of  the  state,  cotton  and 
rice. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
die  probable  increase  in  the  product  of  this 
last-named  important  article  of  food.  The 
very  high  prices  obtained  by  planters  for 
their  rice  the  present  season,*  will  in  all  pro- 
bability excite  many  to  a  much  more  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  article  in  future  years. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  for  threshing, 
cleaning,  and  preparing  rice  fbr  market,  has 
much  racilitated  the  trade,  and  has  sent  it 
abroad  in  a  much  fidrer  and  more  perfect 
condition,  both   as  to   grain  and  quality. 


Georgia  rice  may  new  be  said  to  vie  wkli,  it 
not  to  excel,  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
inducements  for  cultivating  it  being  increased 
by  three  important  causes,  viz.  :•  increased 
-nJue  in  market,  facility  of  transportntwn, 
and  foreign  demand,  it  is  not  assuming  too 
much,  p^faaps,  to  say  that  the  rice  crop  of 
Georgia,  centering  in  Savannah,  vrill  in  the 
coming  year  exceed  by  84,660  casks  the  crop 
of  the  past  year,  1846.  The  cotton  crop  m 
thit  state,  as  before  remarked,  most  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  cause  we  have  men- 
tioned, viz.  :  the  improved  demand,  and  fiKi- 
lities  of  transportation ;  that  this  entire  crop 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand bales,  together  with  a  respectable  por- 
tion of  that  of  Alabama  and  East  Flonda, 
may,  by  proper  exertion,  all  be  secured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  Savannah, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  simplest  elements  of  cause  and 
effect. 

The  connection  of  Augusta  with  Savannah 
by  a  rail-road  from  the  Eighty  Mile  Station 
on  the  Central  Rail-road,  running  through 
Burke  county,  and  having  its  first  tenninuf 
in  Wanesboro\  was  a  fiivorable  idea  for  the 
interests  of  Savannah.  It  will  remove  be- 
yond temptation  the  products  of  two  or  three 
counties  tnat  now  lie  more  convenient  to  Au- 
gusta than  to  Savannah.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  internal  improvements  in  and 
about  the  State  of  Georgia  will  cease  when 
all  these  roads  we  have  named  shall  be  com- 
pleted ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
such  should  be  the  case ;  en  the  contrary, 
road  win  beget  road,  and  track  tnteisMt 
track,  until  the  entire  state  shall  be  brought 
into  intimate  union,  not  only  with  itself 
but  with  its  neighboring  states,  and  thus 
gradually  bring  about  the  consummation  so 
desirable  for  Savannah  and  so  necessary  for 
her  commercial  eminence. 

In  this  difiVise  and  irregular  sketch  of  the 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the 
trade  of  Savannah,  we  have  not  aimed  at 
tabular  exactness,  for  it  was  difficult,  with 
such  materials  as  we  had  before  us,  to  be 
very  methodical ;  it  was  our  design  only  to 
shadow  forth,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  strong 
features  of  the  subject,  and  leave  to  time  and 
the  accumulation  of  more  certain  data,  the 
completion  of  the  intention. 
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Tmm 

1825. 
1690 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
16U. 


TeldlMpCottaa  ToUl  Ita.  CottM  Td«altnK.RiM      ToldiMt«rLaa>k«r        ValMBMlUrii 

137,M5 40,570,200 7,231 —        — 

190,578 08,008,080 11,455 —       — 

199,170 71,703,800 tl,3S2 —        - 

284,249 103,329,040 34,392 —       — 

147,280 53,020,800 23,587 14,295,200 — 

222,354 81,011,444 22,004 8,390,400 — 

•^'^      101,097,300 30,361 7,518,750 •S,65Mie 
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1844.. 

1643.. 
1846.. 
1847... 
1348.. 


iZrOlTS  FBOM  SAVAKIIAB  OF  COTTOX,  BKB,  ASt»  hVUVMU^-CQlUimud, 
ToUl  Bag!  Cotton         Total  Iba.  CoUon  Total  traa.  Rio*       Total  fcat  of  LoalMr        Valoa  Baal  Eatat* 

244,575 90,492,650  28,543 ...  9,933,251 3,246,827 

...304,544 115,726,720 29,217 8,270,582 3 JTH)  988 

..Am,V» 74,582,400 32,147 18,585,644 35o6,7S 

....234,161 98,343/120 31,739 10,083,440 8,462,073 

....243,233 104,590,190 30,136 16,449,558 3,600,000 


mBOBIFTS  OP  COTTOM  AT  «i.TAiniAH,  FOR  TSK  TBASS,  TO  IsT  •BPTlKin. 

1838 206,048  Mm. 1844 248,420  balM. 

1839 196,618    '*      1845 806,74a  " 

1640 295,156    "      1846 189,076  " 

1841 146,273    "      1847 236,029  « 

1842 228,306    "      1848 391,872  " 

1848 299,178    " 


SAVANNAH.— The  total  population  in 
April,  1848,  was  13,573.  being  an  increase 
of  2,859,  or  21   per  cent.,  since  1840.     In 


1810  the  total  population  was  5,195;  in 
1820,  7,523;  1830,  7,773;  1840,  11,214. 
Increase  in  38  years,  161  per  cent. 


Ib  ths  tbiny  years  ending  1840,  Charleston  increased 18  percent. 

or.  Including  the  Neck  or  suburbs 66       " 

*•  "  "         Pbiladelphia  increased 187       " 


Boston 
Baltimore 
New-York 
New-Orleans 


.Ul 
.a87 
..224 
..492 


Since  1840  the  whites  in  Savannah  have 
increased  23,  ^e  colored  18  per  cent. ;  and 
in  every  100,  the  former  are  now  54,  the 
latter  46.    There  are  1,702  wooden  dwell- 


ings,  and  223  brick ;  17  wood  and  265  brick 
storehouses.  One-fifth  of  the  houses  aie 
owned  by  the  occupants ;  of  the  male  adults 
about  two-fifths  are  of  foreign  biith. 

OOMMBEOS. 

Xzpocis,  1625,  cotton  to  Ibreign  ports, 64,966bags:  72,780, eowrtwlse. 

"  "     rice  "  2,154lierees;  6.081,       " 

"        iafl6,cotton  "  10e,486bsgs:  82,094,       *' 

"  *•     rice  "  4,978tlerces;  6,478,       *« 

In  1839  the  total  export  of  cotton  was  I  284,249 ;  rice,  24,392 ;    1841,  cotton,  147,- 
199,176;    rice,    21,332;    in    1840,   cotton,  i  280  ;  23,587  rice ;  14,296»200  feet  lumber. 

■XPOBTS,  TIAJKS  INDINO  8SPTIMBBR. 

1842.                     1843.           1844.         1845.  1846.         1847.  1848. 

Cotton  to  Amlgn  ports....  142,386  bags 193,099...  130,964...  182,078 77,809..  lltt,321....  89,801 

"      coastwise 79,368    "    87,*27...  113,611...  128.471....  108*454..  114,830....  70,298 

Rice  to  foreign  ports 5,933  tierces;..    10,675...    10,307...    11,714....     5,025..    10,218....    7,410 

"   cotsiwtoe 16,131      "     ....    15,606...    18,236...    17,505....    27.122..    21,521....  15,540 

liiaber  to  foreign  ports.  .5,919,400  feet ;  . .  .5,582,750.  .3,034,064.  .8,333,646. .  )5,369,968. 4,886,425.  .6,544,563 

"       coastwise 2,471,000    «'      ...1,986,800. .2,890,187.. 4,086,986..  5,319^76.6,644,960..        — 


In  the  year  ending  1st  April,  1848,  Sa- 
mrnah  exported  to  foreign  ports  60,037 
bushels  com  ;  412  bbls.  turpentine  ;  80,000 
yards  osnabargs ;  and  hnported  224,645 
bnihels  salt;  374,992  sals,  molasses;  and 
•62,669  in  iron,  pig  and  bar.  The  numb<!r 
of  vessels  arriving  in  the  same  time  were, 
from  foreign  ports,  41 ;  and  6,925  tonnage : 
coastwise,  397;  99,409  tonnage.  Foreign 
^resielsfrom  foreign  ports,  51,  of  38,760  ton- 
t^ ;  four  ships  with  tonnage  ranging  from 
572  to  721,  are  owned  in  Savannah,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  I  bark,  6  brigs,  18 
•ehooners,  9  sloops,  19  steamboats. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  1820,  the  average 
of  deaths  was  1  to  14 ;  of  average  white 
population,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1830,  1 
ml7;  ending  1840,  1  in  24 ;  ending  1848, 
1  in  33 ;  a  most  marked  improvement.  The 
Rconls  of  the  black  population,  though  pre- 
■•rved  in  the  registers,  are  unfortunately 
not  ffiven  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  pamphlet,  to 
wluch  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  state- 
ments. 

TOL.  UL  10 


"  The  growing  population— the  great  increase  of 
tbe  mechanical  ^rts— tbe  extended  ose  of  steam  ss 
applied  to  mUts,  presses,  snd  otber  ussAil  employ- 
ments—are all  evidences  of  a  beallhnil  state  of  tbe 
body  poiil.'c-  And  this  increase  ofsteam  power  has 
been  so  doieeless,  tbst  it  has  sitracted  the  notice  of 
but  ft*^  of  our  oltlzens,  and  most  of  them  wiU  be 
BQiprised  to  learn  that  of  the  eighteen  estabUsh- 
nents  propelled  by  steam,  fourteen  of  them  have 
bsen  ereeted  within  the  last  ten  years.'' 

ST.  LOUIS — Commercial  Advantages 
OF. — The  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  in  his  oration 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
referred  to  tne  superior  natural  and  commer- 
cial advantages  of  St.  Louis  in  the  following 
truthful  and  eloquent  strains  : 

"  Here  we  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
valley,  the  natural  centre  of  the  largest 
body  of  rich,  habitable  land  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  A  land  large  enough  to  maintain 
in  comfort  two  hundred  millions  of  people, 
every  one  of  whom  could  bring  the  produce 
of  his  labor  to  this  centre  by  natural  navi- 
gation. Just  below  the  confluence  of  three 
mighty  rivers — Missouri,    Mississippi,  and 
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niinois :  and  just  abore  the  influx  of  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  whose  fertile  banks  are  al- 
ready teeming  with  industry,  enterprise,  and 
wealth.  Lo(ML  at  a  map  of  the  valley  :  its 
broad  surface  is  divided  into  quarters,  by  the 
figure  of  a  cross — a  little  irregular,  to  be 
sure,  but  still  a  cross.  The  Mississippi  is 
the  shaft,  and  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  the 
limbs.  And  the  shaft  and  the  limbs  are  brist- 
ling with  tributaries,  each  one  of  which  is 
large  enough  to  be  considered  in  Europe,  a 
mighty  river,  fit  to  be  improved  and  cherish- 
ed as  the  artery  of  a  nation^s  commerce. 

'*  Look  at  the  map,  and  not  the  distances 
'and  the  commanding  points.  The  driAwood 
that  floats  past  our  city  plunges  in  the  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  Mississippi  for  twelve 
hundred  miles  before  it  is  washed  by  the 
bright  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  water  line 
of  commerce  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  is 
twelve  hundred  miles.  Your  steamers  go  up 
the  Missouri,  without  a  snag  being  pull^  out 
or  a  sand-bar  removed  beyond  our  Western 
border,  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
Ascending  the  Mississippi,  they  push  their 
bows  into  the  very  foam  of  St.  Anthony's 
Falls:  and  above  those  falls,  I  know  not 
how  many  hundred  miles  of  placid  water  in- 
vite the  venturous  boatman  to  the  far  North. 
Go  up  the  Illinois — ^you  can  find  no  stopping 
place  there,  for  the  Father  of  Waters  is 
wedded  to  the  lakes.  In  Illinois  and  New- 
York,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  great  gifts 
bestowed  upon  us,  is  partly  done;  and 
now,  by  the  aid^  of  their  canals,  you  can 
leave  the  ocean  in  a  boat,  and  entering  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Hudson^  circumnavigate 
the  nation. 

"  We  occupy  the  moat  important  point  on 
this  great  circuit.  If  ther«  were  not  a  cabin 
or  a  white  man  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Mis- 
souri ;  if  our  forests  were  sKll  in  pristine 
solitude,  and  our  prairies  untracked,  save  by 
the  hoof  of  the  buflTalo,  or  the  mipcasin  of, 
the  Indian  savage ;  I  should  still  btUeve — 
considering  the  extent  and  richness  6C  the 
valley,  the  number,  length,  and  direction  of 
its  nvers,  and  its  capacity  to  produce,  in 
boundless  plenty,  all  that  can  minister  to  the 
comfort,  wealth,  and  power  of  man — I  should 
still  confidently  believe,  that  the  greatest 
city  upon  the  continent  must  be  est^lished 
within  that  span's  length  upon  the  map." 

ST.  LOUIS,  AND  THE  PROSPECTS 
OF  MISSOURL—Thomas  Allen  has  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  directors  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  has  been 
chartered  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  view  of  a 
present  western  extension  to  the  state  line, 
if  possible,  and  eventually  onward  in  the  di- 
rection of  California.  Mr.  Allen's  address 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  we  extract 
those  parts  which  relate  especially  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  its  destmies : 

**  Geographically,  we  occupy  a  central  po- 


sition, and  possess  the  gr^at  advantage  of 
being  at  the  convergence  of  several  naviga- 
ble water  courses  of  magnificent  extent,  uid 
incalculable  value  and  importance.  Nature 
has  done  much  for  us ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  she  has  done  so  much,  that  we  have 
not  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  anything  for 
ourselves,  while  our  neighbors,  at  the  North 
and  at  the  South  of  us,  are  making  the 
greatest  exertions  to  triumph  over  nature, 
and  to  obtain  by  art  those  advantages  which 
nature  denied  them.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  our  relations  to  the 
navigable  rivers  constitute  our  chief  natuni 
advantage.  The  great  majority  of  emigrants, 
farmers  of  small  means,  from  the  eastern 
states,  desiring  to  settle  in  the  West,  not 
desiring  to  compete  with  slave  labor,  direct 
their  steps  to  the  north  of  us,  while  the  em- 
igrating planter,  with  his  negroes,  seeking  a 
western  home,  turns  his  course,  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  slave  property,  to  the 
south  of  us.  Of  the  forei^  emigration,  our 
city  has,  it  is  true,  received  a  very  large 
share,  and  she  has  from  that  and  other  causes, 
chiefly  commercial,  prospered  in  an  unex- 
ampled degree,  while  the  interior  of  the 
state  has  also  increased  in  population,  but 
not  with  the  same  rapidity.  For  example, 
while  St.  Louis  nearly  doubled  her  population 
in  four  years,  the  counties  bordering  upon 
the  Missouri  river  increased  but  about  a  third 
in  the  same  time.  But  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed that  it  is  not  alone  with  the  interior  of 
Missouti  that  St.  Louis  finds  a  profitable 
traffic.  Divert  the  trade  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  of  the  Illinois  from  her,  and  the 
consequences  would  be  felt  to  be  of  aerieus 
weight.  Her  commercial  prosperity  is  found- 
ed very  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  what  is 
called  the  'produce  trade.*  In  this  trade  the 
productions  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  even  of 
Wisconsin,  are  extensively  mingled  with 
those  of  Missouri.  In  the  past  year,  1849, 
the  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  from  the 
Upper  Mississippi  were  806 — from  the  Illi- 
nou  River  they  were  686,  while  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  they  were  but  356.  The  numer- 
ous barges,  keels,  flat  and  canal  boats  whidi 
arrive,  come  chiefly  fron  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi and  th«  Illinois.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  St  Louis  traffic  is  more  with  othw 
states  than  with  <mr  own.  To  the  great 
productive  capabilitiei  of  the  country  north  of 
us,  the  inhabitants  apply  superior  industry  and 
ener^.  Time,  in  developing  their  i^souices 
and  increasing  their  wealth  and  population^ 
has  also  brought  to  them  the  disposition  voA 
perhaps  the  means  to  increase  their  facilities 
of  intercourse,  and  to  extend  the  range  of 
their  market.  Hence  we  see  them  devising 
schemes  of  railroads  to  connect  them  wUE 
the  lakes,  and  with  the  great  chain  of  rail- 
roads which  are  penetrating  the  West  from 
the  Atlantic  cities.  We  see  railroads  pro- 
jected from  Chicago  to/Cairo,  from  Spnng- 
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idi  to  Qntiicy,  from  Springfield  to  Teire 
Htate,  fifom  Peoria  to  Oquawka,  from  Ga- 
lena to  Chicago,  from  AHon  to  Springfield, 
ifiinois,  and  from  St.  Joseph  to  Hannibal,  in 
oar  own  state,  the  cost  of  survey  in  the  lat- 
ter ease  paid  for  by  the  state — all  of  them, 
bat  the  firM  mentioned,  commended  to  the 
jmblic  as  probable  links  in  the  great  chain 
which  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
On  the  south  of  us  we  see  projected  and 
chartered  the  Missouri  and  White  River 
nilroad,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
River  railroad  ;  railroads  in  Tennessee, 
teaching  to  the  Mississippi,  while  our  coun- 
tijmeo  of  the  extreme  South,  aided  and 
backed  by  the  topographical  corps  of  the 
United  States,  are  urging  forward  a  railroad 
by  the  Gila  route,  to  the  Pacific  at  San 
I>iego,  which  should  have  a  terminus  upon 
^  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  While  these  movements  are  going 
on  around  us,  St.  Louis  is  doing  nothing, 
and  proposing  to  do  nothing,  but  relying 
confidently  upon  the  centrality  of  her  posi- 
tion, her  large  capital  and  advanced  growth, 
and  her  great  *  produce  trade.'  Those  who 
■ought  a  friendly  alliance  with  her  in  the 
East,  and  proposed  to  increase  the  facilities 
of  intercourse  by  a  railroad  pointing  directly 
to  her,  have  been  denied  the  right  of  way, 
and  our  neighborly  city  of  Alton  even  pro- 
biMted  the  Springfield  and  Alton  railroad 
ftom  touching  the  river  bank,  lest  a  long  fer- 
Tia|e  should  give  St.  Louis  the  benefits 
which  she  hopes  to  appropriate  exclusively 
to  herself!  What,  then,  with  these  schemes 
around  us,  against  us,  and  avoiding  us,  is  it, 
if  any  thing,  expedient  for  us  to  do  t  Can 
we  do  any  thing  1  Is  it  possible  for  us  to 
derise  a  scheme  which  shall,  by  its  tendency 
to  increase  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of 
OUT  state,  to  increase  our  own  traffic,  to  in- 
troduce new  and  diflferent  sources  of  wealth, 
place  our  prosperity  upon  a  broader  and 
•nrer  ba«is  f  Can  we,  by  any  process,  put 
OQ^selves  in  a  position  which  shall  compel 
oar  enemies  to  inquire,  not  how  they  shall 
beat  avoid  us,  but  how  they  can  best  get  to 
M  t  which  rfiall  increase  our  own  produc- 
tion, our  own  consumption,  and  invite  new 
and  lasting  ties  of  commercial  and  social  in- 
eoorse. 

**  If,  with  the  increase  of  trade  and  trad- 
en,  the  industrial  arts  and  artisans  be  also 
nuhiptied,  would  not  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  two  classes  go  far  towards  placing 
business  upon  a  stable  foundation  1  Suppose 
we  were  to  cheapen  and  facilitate  transpor- 
^on,  bring  the  raw  materials  cheaply  and 
conveniently  to  the  hands  of  art,  to  be  work- 
ed^ into  infinite  forms  in  our  midst,  give 
animation  to  business  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, uninterrupted  by  winter,  would  not  our 
market  become  more  brisk  and  extensive. 
«ir  means  of  mipply  increase  ;  superior 
BMn  be  attracted  aod  engaged  in  every  de- 


partment, and  should  we  not  be  doing  much 
to  make  St.  Louis  the  manufactory  and  ma- 
chine shop,  as  well  as  the  emporium  and 
metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley  1  Na- 
ture has  endowed  states  as  well  as  individu- 
als, with  various  gifts.  Else  commerce 
would  not  have  existed.  If  another  state  ex- 
cels us  in  agricultural  resources,  we  perhaps 
excel  her  in  our  mineral  resources.  One 
state  may  produce  cotton  and  sugar — we 
produce  hemp  and  tobacco.  Wheat  may  be 
the  staple  of  one— corn  and  pork  may  be 
that  of  another.  One  people  may  excel  ano- 
ther in  a  particular  handicraft.  But  no  one 
state  can  either  produce  everything  or  man- 
ufacture everything.  But  inasmuch  as  great 
diversity  enters  into  the  consumption  of 
every  people,  commerce,  by  which  they  ex- 
change the  surplus  of  one  kind  of  their  pro- 
ductions, for  another  kind  which  they  need, 
which  forms  part  of  the  surplus  products  of 
another  people,  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. And  just  in  proportion  as  we  in- 
crease the  diversity,  the  quality,  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  cheapness  of  our  surplus  pro- 
ductions, whether  of  the  soil  or  of  the  fac- 
tory, shall  we  invite,  secure  and  extend  our 
intercourse  with  other  stales  and  people. 

**  What  of  these  results,  if  any,  should  we 
obtain  by  a  rail-road  to  the  West  1 

'*  What  lies  to  the  west  of  us,  within  the 
reach  of  any  rail-road  we  might  be  able  to 
construct  7  There  are  extensive  beds  of 
iron  ore,  of  cupper,  of  lead,  and  of  bitumin- 
ous and  cannel  coal,  and  doubtless  undis- 
covered minerals  of  other  kinds.  There  are 
fine  forests  of  timber  :  there  are  fertile  lands 
for  tillajre,  and  for  grazing.  There  lies  the 
route  of  the  immense  emigration  to  the  great 
plains,  to  the  land  of  Deseret,  and  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  goes  the  trail  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trader,  and  the  fur  and  Indian  trader. 
There  go  the  Indian  agencies  and  annuities, 
and  government  stores,  munitions  and 
troops.  There,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  lie  th<)  most  populous  counties 
of  the  state,  embracing,  at  least,  one-fourtb 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  state.  Here  is 
St.  Louis  ;  there  is  Franklin  and  Gasconade, 
and  Calloway,  and  Osage  and  Cole,  and 
Cooper,  and  Howard,  and  Boone,  and  La- 
fayette, and  Moniteau,  and  Saline,  and  Jack- 
son, and  Cass,  and  Ray,  and  Clay,  and  Platte 
and  Buchanan,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
with  Chariton  and  Carroll,  not  far  from  250,- 
000  people,  and  not  less  than  175,000  inde- 
pendently of  St.  Louis. 

"  There  too,  lies  the  Missouri  river,  tur- 
bid, dangerous,  uncertain,  full  of  snags  and 
sandbars,  and  ever  changing  channels,  caus- 
ing high  insurance,  costly  transportation  and 
subject  to  many  drawbacks  and  disappoint- 
ments. Yet  there  the  river  runs,  affording 
steamboat  navigation  for  2,000  miles  to  the 
west  of  us,  and  bearing  a  commerce  which 
has  trebled  in  three  years,  and  now  requir- 
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ing  an  average  of  one  steamer  per  day  for 
every  day  in  the  jear.  Doubtltse,  during 
the  paat  extraordinary  year,  not  less  than 
40,000  persons  have  been  passengers  upon 
tliat  river.  But  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  regular  number  of  travelers,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  may  not  possibly 
exceed  15,000.  The  number  of  tons  brought 
out  by  the  steamboats,  omitting  flats,  rafts 
and  keels,  estimating  355  arrivals  here  at 
an  average  of  200  tons  the  boat,  would  be 
71,000  tons.  Supposing  them  to  carry  the 
tame  up  the  river,  and  the  total  number  of 
tons  is  142,000,  and  we  may  add  to  the  cat* 
alogue,  as  lying  yet  to  the  west,  the  fertile 
territories  of  the  Indians,  the  great  plains,  the 
new  state  of  New-Mexico,  the  mountains, 
the  new  states  of  Deseret  and  of  California, 
and  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

'*  Now,  then,  in  view  of  these  people  and 
objects,  and  territories,  and  things  unnum- 
bered and  perhaps  undiscovered,  at  the 
West,  of  what  advantage  would  be  a  rail- 
road in  respect  to  them,  and  in  respect  to 
St.  Louis  1 

*'  The  great  modem  historian  of  England 
lias  well  said,  that  next  to  the  alphabet  and 
the  printing  press,  those  inventions  which 
abridge  distance  have  done  most  for  the  civ- 
ilization of  mankind.  We  may  add,  truly, 
that  the  rail-road  is  the  great  apostle  of 
iprogress.  Though  it  has  come  into  ex- 
istence within  the  memory  of  most  of  us, 
and  there  be  those  among  us  who  have  never 
seen  one,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  it  possesses  ma^cal  powers  to  revolu- 
tionize commerce,  to  increase  wealth  and  in- 
tercourse, to  stimulate  industry,  and  to  de- 
velop and  make  available  the  resources  of  a 
country  to  the   fullest  extent.     It  has  been 

{»roven  to  possess  unequaled  advantage  for 
ocomotion,  and  advantages  which  remune- 
rate the  cost.  It  has  superseded  the  canal, 
and  it  is  constructed  without  fear  and  with- 
out loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  most  splen- 
did water-courses  in  competition  with  the 
|>erfection  of  steamboat  navigation. 

*'  It  carries  out  the  city  into  the  country ; 
it  brings  the  country  and  its  abundance  into 
the  city.  It  equalizes  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  it  gives  new  life  to  business, 
cheapens     and    expedites     transportation, 

S'ves  it  certainty  and  punctuality,  (ustributes 
e  comforts  of  civilization,  and  makes  tra- 
vel a  delight.  What  then  would  it  do  for 
us  1  Stimulating  every  species  of  industry 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  route,  it  would,  in  the 
immense  increase  of  production  and  travel, 
quadruple  business.  St.  Louis,  instead  of 
being  dull  in  the  winter  in  consequence  of 
closed  navigation,  would  be  lively  through 
all  the  season.  The  merchants  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  disappointment  in  send- 
ing forward  their  goods,  the  farmers  and 
produce  dealers  in  the  interior  would  no 


longer  be  compelled  to  loae  a  season  betet 
realizing  the  value  of  their  crops.  The  snu  * 


would  no  longer  be  subject  to  loss  in  diiviM 
his  stock  to  market,  and  the  consumers  aai 
the  packers  would  get  better  meat.  lUat 
estate  in  St.  Louis  generally  would  be  gveat* 
ly  enhanced  in  value,  as  it  would,  likewisa, 
along  the  entire  route,  and  within  a  day^a 
journey  of  it,  and  in  some  places  its  value 
would  be  increased  a  thousand  fold.  New 
towns  would  sprinflr  up  in  the  iaterior,  and 
all  the  tillable  lands  sJong  tke  route  would 
be  brought  into  cultivation.  There  wotdd 
not  be  a  farmer  in  any  of  the  counties 
through  which  the  road  should  be  located,  b«t 
would  feel  its  benefits  in  the  enhanced  valM 
of  his  property  and  productive  industry  of 
every  kind.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦         ♦ 

*'  Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  imaeine  this 
road  to  be  completed.  Let  us  enter  the  depo^ 
or  station-house,  which  is  the  larffeat  b^ua 
in  the  city.  Here  we  see  boxes  of  mardias- 
dize  of  all  sizes,  and  various  articles  of  houee- 
hold  and  farming  utensils,  hogsheada  of 
sugar,  sacks  of  coffee  and  of  salt,  barrels  ef 
molasses  and  of  whisky,  kits  of  mackereU 
boxes  of  raisins,  bundles  of  paper,  waffons  in 
pieces,  small  carriages,  kegs  of  nails,  bass  of 
iron,  boxes  of  Indian  gooda^  and  of  hata,  and 
of  shoes,  glass,  tar  and  turpentine,  and  a 
vastvanety  of  articles  marked  for  the  towna 
in  the  interior,  and  some  of  them  for  Santa 
Fe,  and  some  for  Deseret,  which  the  men  ait 
at  work  placing  in  the  freight  train.  There 
is  none  of  that  disorder  and  ilurry  whidi  ex* 
ists  upon  the  levee,  but  all  is  neatness  and 
order,  and  conducted  syatematioaliy,  and 
under  the  strictest  discipline  and  accounta- 
bility. But  the  bell  is  ringing — we  will  take 
our  tickets  and  step  aboard  the  passenger 
train,  with  fifty  or  sixty  other  passengen, 
who  are  destined  for  various  points  ^onff 
the  line  of  the  road.  Off  we  gu,  at  theapeed 
of  25  miles  the  hour.  We  have  not  gene  five 
miles  when  the  pace  is  slackened,  and  we 
observe  one  or  two  gentlemen  jumping  off 
at  their  suburban  residences.  A  few  milea 
further  is  a  platform  and  a  turn  out.  Here 
several  are  waiting  to  get  in,  and  aeveial 
also  get  off  to  go  to  their  dwellings.  Here 
also  we  observe  a  string  of  open  oars  laden 
with  coal.  We  pass  on,  scarcely  having 
time  to  observe  the  fine  reeidences  which 
city  gentlemen  have  constructed  all  along 
each  side  of  the  road  ;  but  we  stop  every 
few  minutes  to  let  off  a  passenger  or  two  mm 
take  on  as  many  more,  so  that  our  numberif 
kept  about  the  same.  Here  we  pass  a  train, 
standing  in  a  turn-out,  loaded  with  wood,witk 
a  few  cars  of  baled  hay  attached.  The  com-' 
try  on  either  side  seems  to  be  full  of  busy 
men,  and  every  farm  occupied.  Directly 
we  reacd  a  water  station,  where  we  observe 
immense  piles  of  cord- wood,  and  many  men 
still  engaged,  in  hauling  and  aording.  Hei% 
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atfo^  18  a  small  nfyeriiment  hbnse,  and 
here  again  we  teare  and  take  a  few  pas- 
sengers. Directly  we  come  in  sight  or  the 
Missoari,  and  catch  a  gKmpse  as  we  pass  of 
a  steamboat  with  a  small  freifirht  and  few 
passengers,  puffing  away,  and  hard  on  a 
sandbar.  Soon  we  meet  a  freight  train 
loaded  with  piss  of  lead,  and  copper  and 
iron,  firom  FrankHn  connty.  In  about  two 
boars  from  St.  Louis  we  are  at  the  Union 
station,  where  we  discharge  a  few  passen- 
gers, and  where  we  obsenre  large  piles  of 
metal  in  pigs.  Though  stopping  now  and 
then  to  leave  or  take  a  passenger,  or  to  sup- 
ply the  engine  with  water,  we  are  soon  in 
Gasconade  county ;  we  pass  cars  laden  with 
cannel  coal,  and  we  discharge  at  the 
Hermann  station  a  number  of  Germans  and 
their  ba?gage,  and  we  observe  some  cars  re- 
eetving  n^ight,  some  of  it  apparently  pianos, 
and  quite  a  number  of  pipes  one  would  sup- 
pose to  be  wine,  aH  the  manufucture  uf  Her- 
mann. "We  are  soon,  however,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Gasconade,  which  is  a  grand 
bridge  of  solid  masonir,  of  great  strength 
and  durability.  Here  is  quite  an  important 
station,  and  we  notice  a  number  of  new 
buildings  going  up  on  lots  sold  by  the  com- 
peny,  immense  quantities  of  yellow  pine 
tamper  piled  up,  and  a  number  of  cars,  with 
an  engine  attached,  ready  to  start  for  St. 
Louis  with  a  heavy  load  of  lumber.  On  we 
ffu,  into  Osage,  stopping  at  the  Linn  sta- 
tion, and  discharging  and  receiving  passen- 
gers ;  but  befbre  we  are  aware  of  it,  we 
are  at  the  Osage  River,  and  at  another  fine 
itructure,  by  which  we  cross  it.  We  ob- 
serve a  draw  in  the  bridge,  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  small  steamboats  A  smalt  boat 
»  Ijring  just  abore  the  bridge,  discharging 
freight,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  articles 
from  the  Osage  valley,  at  a  depot  conveni- 
ently arranged,  and  a  series  of  cars  are  re- 
ceiving it.  We  observe  also  here  a  few  new 
buildings,  and  a  yard  full  of  live  stock,  des- 
tined for  St.  Louis  per  rail-road.  We  hear 
of  a  scheme  to  penetrate,  by  a  branch,  the 
Osai^e  valley.  In  scarcely  three  hours  from 
8t.  Loots,  we  are  taking  a  hasty  dinner  at 
the  Jefferson  City  station,  where  we  meet 
the  down  train,  with  about  fifly  passengers, 
and  where  we  observe  a  number  of  cars  also 
Waiting  their  opportunity  to  pass  down, 
loaded  with  bacon  and  beef,  hides  and  pel- 
tries, dried  fruits,  beeswax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
eggs  and  poultry.  We  are  scarcely  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  Jefibrson  City,  before  we 
are  at  the  station  called  the  Boonville 
station,  a  few  miles  south  of  that  flourish- 
ing town.  Here  quite  a  number  of  passen- 
gers leave  us.  Our  attention  is  drawn  to  a 
medley  of  noises  arising  from  a  freight  train 
standing  close  at  our  side.  We  discover, 
through  the  bars,  as  our  train  moves  on, 
that  it  is  quite  a  long  train  of  freight  cars, 


some  of  them  filled  with  live  ho?8  and  cattle, 
and  some  loaded  with  hemp  and  tobacco,  on 
their  way  to  St.  Louis.  We  cross  the  La-*> 
mine,  stop  at  the  Saline  station,  and  we  are 
struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try as  we  pass  on,  and  observe  numerous  er* 
cellent  farms.  We  leave  a  few  passengers  at 
the  Lexington  station,  a  few  miles  south  of 
that  place,  and  reach  our  station,  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  about  tea 
time,  having  been  ten  hours  from  St.  Louis. 
Here  our  remaining  passen^rs,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  or  thirty,  dispose  of  them- 
selves for  the  night  at  a  goou  hotel,  intend- 
ing in  the  morning  to  be  off  for  Independ- 
ence and  Liberty,  and  Westport,  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  other  places  up  the  river.  The 
hotel  is  quite  full  of  passengers,  there  being 
as  many  to  go  down  as  up,  and  in  the  station 
house  is  a  freight  train  getting  ready  to 
start.  It  was  remarked  that  there  were  not 
less  than  1,000  tons  of  fVeight  on  the  road 
this  day,  and  100  passengers. 

"  Now,  although  this  be  an  imaginary  trip, 
who  can  doubt,  who  knows  anything  of  rail- 
roads,  that  the  picture  would  be  fully,  if  not 
more  than  realized,  upon  the  opening  of 
such  a  road  V* 

ST.  LOUIS— History  of,  Etc— The  an* 
niversary  of  the  fbunding  of  this  already 
great  city  was  celebrated  with  much  6clat  on 
the  16th  of  February.  The  festival  was  in 
eveigr  sense  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Wibon  Primm,  Esq.,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, from  which  we  would  extract  a  few 
passages  of  wide-spread  interest. 

1. — Founding  of  the.  City, 

"On  the  15th  February,  1784,  Laclede 
and  his  party  landed  at  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  OUT  city,  and  proceeded  to  cut  down 
trees  and  draw  the  lines  of  a  town,  which  he 
named  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.,  of 
France,  a  town  which  subsequently  became 
the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  which  is 
now  the  commercial  capital  of  Missouri,  t 
could  not,  in  justice  to  my  audience,  and  on 
such  an  occasion,  speak  of  the  physical  as- 
pect of  the  country,  more  than  to  say,  that 
St.  Louis  was  then  a  wilderness,  tenanted 
by  the  prowlers  of  the  forest,  and  surroonde<| 
by  untutored  and  savage  bands  of  Indians, 
and  that  for  long  years  afterwards  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  aflforded  nourishment,  and  rude 
huts  on  the  ground,  and  scaffoldings  in  the 
trees,  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
eenerous  and  daring  people  who  first  exposed 
tne  bosom  of  our  soil  to  the  genial  influences 
of  social  industry." 

2. — Hittory  and  Progresi. 

**  From  the  time  of  its  establishment,  up 
to  the  year  1708,  St.  Louis  had  grown 
apace.  The  population  had  become  settled ; 
they  had  erected  dwellings  of  a  comfort- 
able character,  and  had  improved  and  culti- 
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▼ated  the  neighboring  landf .  Every  thing, ! 
in  short,  connected  with  their  position  and  I 
prospects,  warranted  the  anticipation  of  a , 
peaceful  and  happy  existence,  under  a  mild 
and  patriarchal  tanfL  of  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  fact  of 
the  cession  of  Louisiana,  (not  the  terms  of 
the  cession,)  had  been  made  known  at  New 
Orleans.  In  1766,  whilst  great  dissatisfac- 
tion then  prevailed,  the  Captain  General, 
Don  Antomo  D'UUoa,  with  Spanish  troops, 
arrived  there,  and  demanded  possession  in 
the  name  of  Spain.  This  was  refused,  and 
the  people  of  New-Orleans,  indignant  at  a 
proceeding  which  had  transferred  them  from 
nand  to  hand,  like  merchandise,  drove  back 
D'UUoa  from  their  shores. 

"  In  this  state  of  quasi  revolt,  the  popula- 
tion of  Lower  Louisiana  remained,  clinging 
to  their  loved  government  of  France,  untu 
the  arrival  of  Count  O'Reilly,  in  1769.  The 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Louisiana,  fewer  in 
numbers,  and  incapable  of  such  resistance 
as  had  been  manifested  by  their  southern 
brethren,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Spa^ 
nish  authority.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
on  the  nth  Au^st,  1768,  Mr.  Rious,  a 
Spanish  officer,  with  Spanish  troops,  perhaps 
the  very  same  that  had  been  driven  from 
New-Orleans,  arrived  at  St  Louis,  and 
took  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana  in  the 
name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

**  In  February,  1779,  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark,  under  the  authority  of  Virginia, 
after  having  struck  many  severe  blows 
against  the  British  power  on  this  side  of  the 
Omo  River,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
liouis,  raising  men  from  amongst  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Cahokia  and  ICaskas- 
kia,  for  the  purpose  of  re-capturing  St. 
Vincent's,  now  called  Vincennes,  and  which 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  English 
under  General  Hamilton. 

"Understanding  from  the  same  source, 
tiiat^  an  attack  was  meditated  upon  St. 
Louis,  by  a  large  force  under  British  influ- 
ence, that  too  at  a  time  when  Spain  was 
contending  with  England  for  the  possession 
•f  the  Floridas,  Clark,  with  that  chivalrous 
spirit,  which  has  earned  for  him  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  in  American  history,  at  once 
offered  to  tt^  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ijeyba, 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  repel  the 
contemplated  attack.  The  offer  of  assist- 
ance was  rejected  on  tho  ground  that  no 
danger  was  really  apprehended. 

*♦  In  my  former  sketch  of  the  history  of 
6t.  Louis.  I  had  placed  the  time  of  this 
offer  by  Clark  in  1780  Satisfied  that  it  was 
made  anterior  to  that  year,  and  whilst  he 
was  raising  troops  for  the  recapture  of  Vin- 
cennes, 1  am  not,  however,  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  statement  thai  such  an  offer 
was  made.     The  testimony  of  witnesses 


then  living,  upon  whose  authority  it  was 
then  made,  leaves  in  my  mind  no  room  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  fact.  In  this 
too,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  authority  of 
Stoddard,  in  the  historical  sketches  of 
Louisiana. 

•*  The  territory  on  which  St.  Louis  stood, 
and  that  on  which  several  other  towns  had 
been  located,  and  the  surrounding  coontry, 
were  claimed  by  the  Illinois  Indians,  but 
they  had  acquiesced  in  the  intrusion  of  the 
whites,  and  had  never  molested  them.  But 
when  the  rumor  of  an  attack  upon  the 
town  began  to  spread  abroad,  the  peopla 
became  alarmed  for  their  safety.*' 

3.^  Transfer  of  St,  Louis  to  Uu  United 
States. 

*'  Upon  the  transfer  of  the  country  fron 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  authority  necessarily  in- 
creased immigration  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, and  the  population  slowly,  but  steadily 
augmented  in  numbers.  On  the  26th  daj 
of  March,  1804,  the  country  was  consti- 
tuted a  District  of  the  United  States,  andtr 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Louisiana,  and 
on  the  19th  day  of  October  of  the  aameyear^ 
William  Henry  Harrison,  then  governor  of 
the  territory  of  Indiana  and  of  the  District 
of  Louisiana,  instituted  the  American  autho- 
rities here.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1805,  this 
country  was  erected  into  a  territory  of  tha 
United  States,  by  the  name  of  the  territory 
of  Louisiana,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1813, 
it  received  the  name  of  the  territory  of 
Missouri. 

**  We  have  now  to  arrive  at  a  period  when 
a  new  era  was  to  dawn,  not  only  on  St. 
Louis,  but  upon  all  her  northern  and  west- 
ern dependencies,  when  a  power,  j^reater 
tnan  that  of  the  fabled  lamp  of  Aladdin,  was 
to  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  by  ita 
magic,  to  mature,  as  it  were  in  a  day,  ia 
the  western  wilds  of  America,  an  existenca 
which,  on  the  shores  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nents, the  lapse  of  centuries  had  not  been 
able  to  produce. 

*<In  1817,  the 'General  Pike,'  the  first 
stealnboat  that  ever  ascended  the  Missis* 
sippi,  made  its  appearance  at  St.  Louis. 
Those  who  lived  here  at  that  time«  can  well 
remember  the  fear  and  consternation  of  the 
people  who  saw  the  craft,  breasting  the 
sturdy  current  of  the  river,  without  the 
help  of  sail  or  oar,  and  the^  can  also  beai 
in  recollection  the  execrations  and  fore<« 
bodings  of  the  nervous  and  hardy  voyagers, 
who  felt  and  knew  the  days  of  the  warp  and 
cordelte,  and  of  the  red  feather  ta  tks  oapt 
were  to  pass  away.  The  stoutest  man  of  a 
keel-boat,  usually  placed  in  his  hat  or  cap, 
on  landinff,  a  scarlet  feather,  which  was  the 
gage  of  battle  to  any  one  on  shore  who 
would  dispute  his  title  to  superior  man* 
,  hood." 
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A.'-Aimimcn  inic  the  Union, 
"Passing  OTer  the  fierce  discattions 
which  eventaated  in  the  establishment  of 
Missoari  as  one  of  the  confederacy,  1820, 
we  come  to  the  jear  1822,  when  St.  Louis, 
by  legislative  enactment,  was  erected  into 
t  city  by  the  name  which  she  now  bears. 
Since  that  time,  what  wonderful  changes 
kive  taken  placet  Working  her  way  to 
importance  and  greatness  through  all  the 
knpediments  which  have  been  opposed  by 
the  neglect  of  the  general  government,  and 
the  tardy  and  gmdging  action  of  the  state, 
of  which  she  ought  to  be  the  pride,  and  is 
the  chief  support,  St.  Louis  has  still  main- 
tained her  onward  and  upward  flight,  like 
uito  the  noble  bird,  which  by  its  own  power 
ind  strength,  unsustained  and  unsupported, 
floats  majestically  over  the  storm-clouds  of 
the  sky. 

**The  advantaget  of  education,  the  Kghts 
if  science,  the  bTessings  of  religion,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all;  the  establishment 
of  a  wise  and  vigorous  municipal  govem- 
Bent,  under  the  auspices  of  whicn  her  limits 
have  been  enlarged  and  her  interior  improved 
and  ombellished  ;  the  erection  of  manufac- 
tories, the  extension  of  the  arts,  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce.  All  these  results,  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  those  who 
hear  om,  have  flown  from  the  natural  re- 
sources of  St.  Louis,  and  the  intelligence 
md  enterprise  of  her  citizens.  She  has  now 
a  name  and  reputation  abroad  of  which  we 
Bay  all  be  proud.  Let  it  be  our  care  always 
to  maintun  them,  so  that  hereafter,  when 
iway  from  our  homes,  the  title  of  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  may  be  more  potent  even  than 
that  which  in  ancient  times  afforded  pro- 
tection to  the  citizens  of  Rome.** 

5.--i8>/eam  Navigatum  to  St.  Louu  and  on 
(keMusouri. 

**Up  to  this  time  communication  with 
New-Orleans  was  rare  and  difficult,  and 
although  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  yet  she  was  not 
able  to  protect  her  subjects  from  the  rapaci- 
^  of  the  amphibious  pirates  who  intissted 
mat  river.  The  early  efllbrts  of  the  citizens 
of  Virginia,  from  1769,  and  the  hardships 
and  dangers  which  they  encountered  in  at- 
tempting ite  navigation,  bear  me  out  in  say- 
ing that  a  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  New- 
Oneant,  was  more  arduous  than  a  trip 
would  now  be  to  China.  Now  we  have 
ateamboats  which  waft  us  with  a  velocity 
^  seems  almost  to  annihilate  distance. 
Even  the  short  interval  of  five  days  from 
New-Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  is  not  con- 
•idered  as  anything  extraordinary  in  the 
■peed  of  the  mighty  crafts  which  stem 
the  bold  current  of  the  Mississippi.  Then 
the  oar  of  the  hardy  voyager  alone  moved 
the  dull  bark  against  the  rapid  current,  ex- 
••pt,  occasionally,  when  the  southern 
^nne  would  spring  up,  and  filHng  the  sail. 


pennit  him  to  rest  from  kis  toil.  Beside* 
these  natural  difficulties,  communication 
with  New-Orleans  was  at  this  time  rendered 
dangerous,  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
numerous  band  of  robbers,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  men,  named  Culbert  and 
Maglibray,  had  located  themselves  at  a  plac« 
called  Cottonwood  Creek,  *  La  riviere  aux 
Liards,'  and  began  a  system  of  depredation 
which  was  highly  alarming  and  detrimental 
to  those  who  navigated  the  MississippL* 
As  communication  between  the  two  port* 
could  be  effected  but  once  a  year,  the  boats 
were  generally  richly  laden,  so  that  the 
plunder  of  them  was  wealth  to  the  plunder- 
ers and  ruin  to  the  owners.  The  gay  song 
of  the  voyager,  as  he  kept  lime  with  the 
stroke  of  his  oar,  was  the  signal  for  the 
robbers  to  rush  from  their  retreat  Armed  at 
all  points,  they  seized  upon  the  vessels,  and 
compelled  the  astonished  and  terrified  crews 
to  run  them  to  shore.  There  they  would 
divest  them  of  all  that  was  valuable  and 
leave  them  at  liberty  either  to  continue 
their  route,  or  return  to  their  place  of  de- 
parture. This  system  of  pillage  was  carried 
on  with  success ;  it  was  rare  that  a  boat 
passed  these  robbers  unseen,  and  seldom 
did  they  see  one  which  they  did  not  pillage.'* 
6. — Fir$t  Steamboat  on  the  Mutouri  River, 
**  Frankum,  (Boonslick,)  May  19,  1819. 
"  Arrival  of  th«  Stbamboat. — With  no 
ordinary  sensation  of  pride  and  pleasure, 
we  announce  the  arrival  this  mominff,  at 
this  place,  of  the  elegant  steamboat  uide- 
pendence,  Capt  Nelson,  in  seven  eailing 
days  (but  thirteen  from  the  time  of  her  de« 
parture)  from  St.  Louis,  with  passen^rs 
and  cargo  of  flour,  whiskey,  sugar,  iron 
castings,  dec.,  being  thib  first  steamboat  that 
ever  attempted  ascending  the  Missouri.  She 
was  joyniUy  met  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Franklin,  and  saluted  by  the  firing  of  cannon, 
which  was  returned  by  the  Independence. 

*'  The  grand  desideratum,  the  important 
fact  is  now  ascertained,  that  steamboats 
can  safoly  navigate  the  Missouri.** 

ST.  LOUIS  — Statistics  of.— The  St. 
Louis  RopubHean  of  the  1st  inst.  contains  its 
annual  review  of  the  comraeroe  of  that  ciiy, 
and  a  varietr  of  statistical  Ubles,  containhig 
much  valuable  and  interesting  information, 
from  which  we  eondanse  the  following  par- 
ticulars for  1850 : 

Population- free,  74,849;  slave,  2.616; 
grand  toUl,  77,46*.  Productive  industry- 
capital  invested,  real  and  personal,  $3,853,- 
351:  persons  employed,  7,929;  annual  pro- 
duct, $13,908,577. 

The  population  hiclndes  23,774  natives  of 
Germany,  1 1 4^57  of  Ireland,  2,933  of  England, 
and  2,450  of  other  countries,  making  an 
aggregate  of  40,1 1 4  natives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, leaving  37,051  for  natives  of  iha 
United  States.    This  is  even  agreater  dis- 
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paHty  betweh  dm  natWe  and  tbe  im- 
ikiigrant  popalation  than  we  supposed  ex- 
ktod.  We  can  add,  Irom  tbe  representa* 
tioD  of  the  St.  hMi\»  press  and  other  reKable 
an^orities,  that  the  emigraot  population  of 
St.  Loais  conatitatm  one  of  the  priocipal 
floarces  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  They 
have  added  millions  to  the  vohie  of  its  real 
estate,  immeaaely  Inoi^ased  the  aggreffate  of 
Ifae  annual  retmms  of  its  productive  industry, 
and  created  an  important  naarketibrthe  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  the  wares  of  the  me- 
chanic and  the  meitshant 

We  condense  the  following  from  ita  re- 
ligious statistica : 

Cbordiw  Vnmhn  SMta  Talv* 

Roman  CtthoUc 1« 10,882 584,300 

Methodists If 8,300 171,000 

Presbyterian 8 3,700 900,000 

Lutheran 5 3,300 44,500 

Episcopal 5 8,750 136,000 

Other  Protestant 7 4,800 187,700 

Grand  total,  49  churches,  containing  35,- 
712  aeau,  and  valued  at  $1,213,500.  Tbe 
last  division  includes  2  Unitarian  churches, 
with  2,100  seats,  valued  at  $70,000 ;  2  Evan- 

gslical,  with  600  seats,  valued  at  $4,700;  2 
apiist.  with  1.600  Mats,  valued  at  $38,000  ; 
ana  I  Boatmen's,  with  500  seats,  valued  at 
$15,000.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  2 
Synagogues,  with  470  seats,  one  of  which  is 
rented,  and  the  other  valued  at  $7,000.  The 
Roman  Catholic  popniation  is  much  more 
numerous  th^n  is  indicated  by  tbe  number  of 
aaats  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  as  a 
Tery  large  portion  of  that  denomination  wor- 
ship in  the  aisles  and  vestibules,  and  an 
average  of  three  several  congregations  as- 
semble at  each  church  at  the  drfferent  hours 
df  the  several  masses  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  ediicatioi»l  staiistiet  of  the  city  oohi> 
prise  15  public  schools,  with  2.378  f tupifs ; 
44  common  schools^  with  2,fe47  pupils;  9 
R^iman  Catholic  schools,  (including  two  con- 
Tents.)  with  1,356  pupils ;  1  Ronsaa  CatifaoHo 
Qollege,  250  pupils ;  and  2  Medical  Colleges, 
with  14  professors  and  202  students.  There 
are  also  a  number  <^  schools  and  seminaries 
in  the  county,  beyond  the  city  limits,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above. 

The  statistics  in  the  Republican  contain  va- 
rious other  items  of  general  interest  indioatina 
an  extraordinary  decree  of  prosperity,  and 
illustrating  the  steady  progress  of  St.  Louis 
in  wealth,  population,  priMOctive  industry,, 
education  and  religion. 

ST.  LOUIS— FoRSioir  Imports  a-t. 

Statement  of  Fortign  Merchandise  imported^  and 
duties jHt6t^  M  SL  LouiSt  during  the  year  ending 
ZUtor  December,  1851,  made  from  the  Report^ 
W.  W.  Greene,  Swrvegor  of  the  Port  qf  St.  Louie. 

FoBBioN  merehandise  imported  into  St. 
Louts  in  the  year  1651,  and  entered 
here,  the  foreign  value  of  which 
amounts  to $7*7,609  00 

Foreign  merchandiee  eateied  at  other 
jiK>ru  ia  1851,  ana  now  in  trawpoita- 


tion,  vnder  bend  tbr  the  paynient  of 
duties  at  St.  Lools,  the  entries  being 
received,  the  foreign  value  of  which  is,$107,90t  09 

Amount  of  duties  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise collected  in  1851 t89,3I8  68 

AiMraot  of  dotles  unpaid  Ibr  mereliaa* 
diae  in  su>re  3l8t  December,  1651 6^1  89 

Amount  of  duties  unpaid  on  merchan- 
dise to  transmit  firom  other  ports,  des- 
tlaed  to  this  port SS,079  flO 

Amount  of  duties  paid  and  accraing  on 
merchandise  imported  for  this  port  in 
1851 f90,t907r 

Of  the  above,  exclusive  of  the  said  mer- 
chandise in  transit,  there  was  import- 
ed fW>m  England  mdse.  the  fOTeign 

valne  ofwhleh  was 400,11SM 

From  France 98,404  09 

Germany  and  Holland S3^  00 

Spain  and  dependencies 990,770  09 

Bnum 96,06$  09 

Total  foreign  value $757,500  09 

The  ffeneial  deacription  of  merchandise 
imported,  entered  for  conaumption,  an^ 
warehoused  in  the  year,  and  foreign  vahia 
thereof,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Sugar  and  molaaww 9969,759  C9 

Hardware,  &c 133,401  09 

Railroad  iron 100,911  00 

Earthenware  98,789  99 

Tin  plates,  tta,  iaon,  sopper,  Ae 81,468  09 

Brandy,  winea,  gin,  cordials,  Ac ,..  14,712  09 

Dry  goods  and  foncy  goods 24,287  0(1 

Burrstones  2,250  09 

Drugs  and  medielae*. 2^18  09 

Total $757,500  09 

Hbepital  money  coUeoted  at  this  pert  in 
1851  $S,9il09 

Hospital  money  expended  at  this  psrt  in 
1851,  for  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
boatmen $9,441  44 

STIAITDOAT  ABKIVALS. 

1847.       1849.        1851. 

New-Orleans 508 31 3 309 

Ohio  River 480.. i... 406 4S7 

Illinois  River 656 680 639 

Upper  Mississippi  River 717 806 639 

Missouri  River 314 355 901 

Cairo 146 122 119 

Other  poinU 204 217 1T5 

arriAMBOAT,  arc,  sTATistics. 

1850.        1851. 

Arrivals,  steamboets  and  barges 2,339 3,008 

*'       Keel  and  flatboats...., 115 49 

Tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges.  681,256.  .623,149 

Wharfoge 941,195  ..48,159 

Paid  City  Treaaary 38,368... 45,969 

Harbor  master's  foes 2,735.... 2,89ft 


STEAMSHIPS— Prospectus  por  Esta- 
BUsuiNG  A  Line  op  PaopsLi^a  STKAMBaa- 

BETWEEN   LiVBBPOOL  AND   NbW-ObLKANS.-^ 

By  Wm.  Mure. — ^Jt  is  poposed  to  establish 
a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  the  porta 
of  NeW'Orleans  and  Liverpool,  commencing 
with  two  vcMeU  to  be  worked  by  screw  pro- 
oellers.  The  required  capital,  amounting  to 
8400,000  or  $450,000,  to  be  raised  bj  sub- 
scription, in  shares  of  $1,000  each,  payable 
in  equal  instalments  of  3,  6,  9,  and  \% 
months.  The  vessels  to  be  of  the  register 
burthen  of  about  1500  to  1600  tona^  and  ta 
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laTe  extended  accommodations  for  first  and 
lecond-class  passengers,  as  well  as  capacity 
fer  lai^e  cargoes. 

The  principle  of  propulsion  bj  screws  is 
adopted  for  its  economy  and  convenience. 
A  vessel  built  on  this  plan,  by  the  best 
vorimen  on  the  Clyde,  similar  to  the  ''  City 
of  Glasgow/'  which  has  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  Its  projectors,  will  only  cost 
aboit  one-third  of  the  sum  invested  to  the 
large  steamers  of  the  Cunard  and  Collins 
lines.  The  working  expenses,  coal,  &c.,  are 
tUo  on  a  greatlT  reduced  scale,  while  tike 
capacity  for  goods  and  passengers  is  larger, 
owing  to  the  great  saving  in  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  engines  and  coals. 

The  time  is  opportune,  as  the  British 
West  India  steamers  have  been  foned  (firom 
lack  of  time  to  visit  so  many  points)  to  give 
up  calling  at  Mobile  Point  or  Havana,  and  a 
coniider^le  number  of  passengers  and 
goods  could  be  had  by  touching  at  the  latter 
point.  It  is  also  beKeved  that  the  English 
Government  win  give  the  Havana  mails  to 
the  first  company  putting  on  a  direct  line  of 
steamers.  Indeed,  on  Uie  faith  of  this,  it 
was  lately  proposed  in  England  to  place  a 
steamer  on  the  Havana  anS  Liverpool  sta- 
tiaa ;  but  the  trade  between  the  two  ports 
beinff  thought  insufficient,  ofitteify  the  pro- 
jed  has  been  for  the  present  abandoned. 

Annexed  wiH  be  found  a  schedule  of  the 
estimated  income  and  expenditure,  which,  it 
will  be  noticed,  shows  a  net  annual  profit  of 
I9S,616  for  one  steamer  costing  S230y000, 
or  42  per  cent. ;  a  very  ample  d^uction  for 
interest  and  deprecitition,  say  25  per  ceut., 
having  been  made  from  the  gross  earnings. 

It  Lb  certain,  from  the  character  of  the 
cotton  trade  between  this  port  and  Liver- 
pool, that  a  vessel  whidi  could  be  relied  on 
to  arrive  within  a  certain  time,  would  always 
command  a  preference  from  shippers,  at  a 
iBgher  rate  than  current  for  sailing  vessels. 
At  the  present  time,  a  difference  of  l-8d  to 
I4d  would  readily  be  paid,  So  that  1-2  per 
lb.  noght  be  &irly  calculated  upon  as  a  veiy 
»»derato  freight. 

^^mate  0/  Receipts f  Experues^  and  PrqfiU,  otto 
**FtciaUonj  of  a  Steamer  upon  the  propeller  priif 
^<M/a»<m<  1500  to  1600  tonst  c^mbU  qf  carry' 
"V  3S00  bales  of  Cotton^  and  on  her  return  voyage 
aw  foiu  of  Meoiuremsni  Oo0dt  and  500  tms  of 
Yi^  vieigkt,  to  run  between  New-Orleans  and 
""ttrpooif  UmcMng  at  Havana— 

Biestrrs  or  ntcoMV. 

W^e«ofcotU)natl-«d  per  lb £%;Vi» 

;VJ«abin  oassragers,  at  £30  each 3,000 

W  second  eabtn  passengers,  at  jCIS  each 1,500 

smaU  parcels,  mails  Orom  Havana,  not  cal- 
•ttaied..... ; 

.  irr,7oo 

"»^  of  (bar  outward  trips  from  Nsw- 
"*»■■". -4 X3o,eoo 


Trips, 

890  tons  raeasarement  goods,  at  jCS  per  ton, 

(low  rale,) £%fibl^ 

500tona  dead  weigbt,  at  jCI 500 

100  cabin  passengers,  at  jC30 8,00ff 

100  secoila  eabin  passengers,  at  £19 1,500 

je7,550 
Income  of  four  inward  trips .£30,200 

Income  of  one  boat £01,001^ 

But  deduct  one-third  f^om  that  derived 
firmn  passengers  for  reduced  numbsrs 11,009 

income  of  om  sieamer,  independsat  of  |  ^«q  qaa 
mails,  smidl  packages,  and  expenses..  \  *'^^^'^ 

The  "  City  of  Glasgow  "  okarges  £4  per  ton 
to  New -York,  and  the  Isspmrtenr  hers 
would  prefer  a  direct  Use,  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  high  freight  and  thea  reshipping 
fh>m  New-Tork. 

SXPXNSSS  IS  DOLLASS. 

Wages  (br  Captain,  per  month fStO 

''      Mate.  $50:  Sd,  040 ;  3d,  $30 HO 

"      1st  Engiaeer,  0100;  Sd,  fOO 100 

«*      3d  Engineer,  $50;  Assistant, •to...  09 

"     OFirwnea,$150;SLampmen,$40..  190 

'*     2  Boys,  $16 ;  9  Appnnticss,  $16. ...  39 

**     19  SeaoMm  $15  per  monUi 180( 

*^     4  A.pprentices 98 

**     1  Garpeaies  and  Mais Sff 

'<     a  Waiters,  $190;  1  Chambermaid, 

019 M* 

"      1  Steward,  $40  ;  9d  Steward,  $10..  70 

'<      Stewardess,  $95 ;  3  Cooks,  $  15 100 

Vlctasling  par  BMBth  03  hands 530 

$1,803. 
Add  for  extra  hdp  and  other  expenses 250' 

$9,119 
Or  for  19  months,  and  no  deduction  is  made 
for  the  time  the  vessel  is  in  port  for  sea- 
men's wages  $1MM 

Coal,  300  to  400  tons,  say  350  tonH  Ibr  S"  voy- 
agefl—9,800  tons-Mnr  rather  calculate  3,000 

tons,  at  $5 15,000 

(The  coal  can  be  bought  in  Liverpool  at  19s. 

stg.,  and  iO  to  $7  here.) 
Victaaling  100  cabin  passengers  per  trip,  at 

$90—8  voyages 16,000 

100  second  cabin,  $10 8,000 

Wharfoge  and  pilotage  per  trip,  and  dock 
does  in  Liverpool,  17c.  per  ton  per  day. 

14  days  fn  port $950 

8  vovages 9,000 

DlscharglBg  eaiio  in  Livsipool $000 

4  Toyages 9,000 

Extra  labor  in  discharging  oarg»  at 

New-Orleans , 190      1,000 

Compressing  and  stevedores'  wages  on 

3,200  bales— 80o.  par  bals 9^560 

4  inward  loadings 10,940- 

CommlssloR  93i  per  cent,   on  collecting 

freight  aad  passage  nwaey 0,000 

Commission  9^  msbarseneats  in  New- 
Orleans  and  Liverpool 9,000 

$W,68»^ 
Allow  for  interest  on  $290,000,  insurance, 
and  depreciation,  in  ^ne.  In  ette  year,  ssQr 
95  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  large  allow- 
ance      ft»,000 

$149  08# 

STEAM- BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.— 
Since  the  melaneholy  and  terrible  eiplo- 
sion  of  the  Louisiana,  at  the  New-Orlean0 
levee,  bv  which  from  one  hundred  and  £fty 
to  two  hundred  persons  wote  uabered  inta- 
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eternity,  public  attention  hai  been  again 
called  to  tbit  desolating  evil.  Is  there  blune, 
and  to  whom  does  it  attach  t  Can  no  re> 
medy  be  devised ! 

The  late  Commissioner  of  Patents  made 
a  report  from  very  defective  returns,  as  he 
admits,  of  these  explosions,  which  presents 
the  following  particulars.  It  extends  back 
§01  many  years. 

WiMie  nomber  of— 

Boats  on  which  explostons  have  oecnrred S33 

Passengera  kiUad  (eDumerated  In  ft  eases) ...    140 
Officers  "  «'  SI    *«      ...      57 

Crew  "  ««  S5    «...    103 

Whole  number kUled  in 104    "      ...1,805 

"  woundedin Ill    «<      ...1,015 

Total  amoont  of  damages  in 75    **     9907,650 

Average  nnmber  of— 
Passengers  killed  in  the  enumerated  cases. .    *33 

Officers  "  ,,  2 

Crtw  "  " 4 

KlUed  w  "  II 

Wounded        «*  «<  9 

A-verage  amount  of  damages $13,S0S 

The  cause  is  stated  in  96  cases;  not  stated  in 

135;  unknown  10;  together; S33 

1.  Excessive  pressure  gradually  increased  was 

the  cause  of 10 

%*  The  presence  of  unduly  heated  metals 10 

S.  Defective  construction 33 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance 3S 

ft.  Accidental  (rslUng  of  the  boat) 1 

MATUBI  or  THI  ACOUUrTS. 

Bursting  boiler 101 

Collapsing  flue 71 

Bursting  steam  pipe 9 

"       steamchests 1 


Bolt  and  boiler  (breed  out I 

Struck  by  lightning 1 

Blew  out  boiler  head 4 

Breaking  cylinder  head 1 

'*       flange  of  steam  pipe t 

Bridge  wall  exploded 1 

Unknown 3 

Not  stated 38 


Total. 


S3S 


CLASSIPI0i.TI01f  OP  OAVSIS. 

1.  Under  pressure  within  a  boiler,  the  pressure 
being  gradually  increased.  In  this  class  are  the 
cases  marked  *♦  excessive  pressure.** 

S.  Presence  of  unduly  heated  metal  within  a 
boiler.    In  this  class  are  included— 

Deficiency  of  vrater 14 

Deposits 2—10 

8.  Defective  eonstruction  of  the  boiler  and  iu  ap- 
pendages. 

fin  this  class  are  included — 
Cast-iron  boiler  head. .  5 

Inferior  iron 5 

Irontoothin 3 

Cast-iron  boiler 1 

Defective  iron  in  flue. .  1—15 
rWantof  proper  guage  cocks.  S 

Bad  workman- 1  S«**^T«^~ ,; } 

shin^  "N  Extending  wire  walls 1 

Pipe  badly  constructed 1 

I  Want  of  slip  Joint  on  pipe. . .  1—  7 
Defeetive  boiler  (nature  of  defect  not  stated)ll    — 

Total  in  this  class St 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  intrusted 
vrith  the  management  of  the  boiler. 

In  this  elass— Racing 1 

Incompetent  angineer S 

Old  boilers 0 

Stopping  ofl*  water 1 

Carelessness 29— 

Total SI 


Improper  or  defeo- 
Uve  material    ^ 


1810. 
1817. 
1819. 
1890 
1821. 
1832. 


DATS  OF  ■XPLOtlONS. 

.3    1825 3  1831 2  1837 

.4    1820 8  1832 1  1838 

.1     1827 2  1833 5  1839 

.1     1898 1  1834 7  1840 8 

.1    1829 4  1835 10  1841 7 

1    1830 12  1830 13  1842 7 


Date  given  in  177  cases,  not  stated  in  50.— Total  283. 


13    1843 9 

11    1844 4 

8    1845 11 

1840 7 

1847 19 

1848 12 


omnmRAL  mtikats. 

Of  the  total  loss  of  life  and  property,  calculated 
f^om  the  average  of  the  given  cases. 

Pecunlarv  loss,  233  eases,  at  $13,302  eaeh.  $3,090,800 

Loss  of  life         "  11  each 2!503 

Wounded           **                    9     **    ...  %fi97 

Total  kaied  and  wounded 4,000 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  in  a  late  num- 
ber, gave  some  very  interesting  statistics  as 
to  the  number  of  boats  lost  since  the  com- 
mencement of  steam  navigation  on  the  west- 
em  waters.  The  following  compilation  will 
bi»  interesting  to  our  readers  : 

From  the  year  1810  to  the  year  1830 3 

•*  1820  '^       1830 87 

"  1830  "         1840 164 

^       "  1840  "        1850 272 

BMto  whose  dates  of  loss  are  unknown 80 


Total  number  of  boats. 


.570 


*  The  average  is  not  a  felr  one,  as  it  is  derived 
flrom  but  six  eases,  in  one  of  which  (the  Pulaski) 
Us  very  unasoal  number  of  120  lives  were  losl.' 


Tonnage  of  480  of  the  above  boats  as  asoer- 

tained  by  record 68,048 

Tonnage,  supposed,  of  the  remaining  06  boats.  17,210 

Total  tonnage 85,286 

Original  cost  of  boats  lost  by  sinking  as 
ascertained $6,348,910 


Supposed  original  oost  of  102  not  account- 


765,900 


Total  original  cost $7,113,940 

Total  depreciation  of  the  above  boats 
while  in  service $3,665,890 

Final  loss,  total .$3,681,297 

These  statistica  refer  to  those  steamboats 
only  that  have  been  sunk  by  snags  and  oihtr 
obstructions. 

The  list  of  boats  destroyed  by  fire,  consbts 
of  166.  The  original  cost  of  these  166 
steamers  was  $1,010,854  ;  their  depreciation 
while  in  serrice,  $1,041,434,  and  their  final 
loss  $1,817,428. 

The  explosions  that  have  occurred  on  the 
western  waters  up  to  the  present  year  num- 
ber 209.  The  loss  of  life  actually  recorded 
it  1,440.     The  number  of  wounded  838. 
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Ae  peoankry  lots  in  Um  309  initaDcet,  at 
the  Mppoaed  reasooable  avenge  of  $13,302 
fer  every  boat,  it  |  .S780, 118.  Regarding  the 
nlnect  of  the  loaa  oif  life  jiut  meotioneo,  we 
will  idd  that  in  Damerous  caaea  where  it  it 
known  that  many  hamaD  beings  were 
koocbed  into  another  worlds  the  reoordi 
ibow  oothiog.  The  following  estimate  is  rea- 
•onble— it  may  fall  short  of  the  reality: 

Itfioate  of  persons  killed,  in  SOO  explosions, 
tvenflof  eleren  persons  to  each  cose 3;S00 

Ertinute  of  persons  wounded,  aversging  nine 
to  ereiT  explosion 1,881 

Sspposed  total  kiUed  and  woonded 4,1 80 

The  record  of  the  boaU  destroyed  by 
oolliiions  is  somewhat  incomplete,  we  think. 
It  comprises  a  list  of  45  boats,  whose  original 
eost  was  $538,906;  depreciation  while  in 
lerrice  $153^3,  and  the  final  loss  $379,933. 

STEAMBOAT    DISASTERS.— Boats 

SUSI,  BciNCD,  OR    OTHIRWISK    INJURED,  ON 

WitTERN  Waters,  1849.* — Betow  we  give 
a  Ktt  of  steamboat  accidents  which  occurred 
during  the  past  year,  as  taken  from  the  files 
of  newspapers.  This  may  not  include  all, 
bot  a  majority  of  the  cases  will  be  found  cor- 
netly  and  duly  chronicled.  The  estimated 
loM  of  each  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
Mwice,  and  it  may  be  slightly  defective  as  to 
rnl  valoe,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  figures 
win  not  be  found  to  difier  widely  from  a  true 
itatement: 

BOATS  TOTAXLT  BBSTBOTB0. 


Ahm  BUxabsth,  Jan.  17,  sank  on  FaUs  of 

Ohio $35,000 

Aidrew  Pokon,  Feb.  S9d,  sank  at  Platln 

Rock... ' 98,000 

Alpb.  de  Lamartine,  April,  burnt  at  Bath, 

ULriter 40,000 

Alice,  May  17tb,  burnt,  St.  Lonis 18,000 

^aerinn  Eagle,  May  17th,  bamt.  St  Louis. .  .11,000 

Aetdia,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 10,000 

Alex  HamUton,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis.. .  15,000 
Albert,  mriM,  sunk  by  collision,  Ohio  river. .  10,000 
Aaioo  Hart,  Oct.  10th,  burnt,  New-Orleans  ..80,000 

Alfoma,  July  29th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 18,000 

Anelia,  Dec.  8th,  sunk  Missouri  river 13,000 

Boreas.  No.  3,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis  . . .  .15,000 

BeOe  laie.  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 10,000 

JWiter,  May  14th,  sunk,  CJumberland  river. . .  6,000 
Ctr  of  Commerce,  Jan.,  sunk,  on  Falls  of 

^OWo 25,000 

g«»»OT,  Feb.  25th,  burnt,  near  Vicksburg . . .  .00,000 
^"•nipion,  summer,  blown  up,  New-Orteans.  5,000 
Ctratine,  summer,  sunk    by  coUision, 

WeibTilie 10,000 

vovier,  spring,  sunk.  Lower  Misaissipni 12,000 

wnnbertand  Valley,  summer,  sunk,  Mls- 

^•wririrer 10,000 

De  Kaib^  r^  1211^  sanii^  Santee  river 8,000 

2«beou,  s{ning,  sunk,  Missouri  river 30,000 

nHiRnce,  summer,  sunk.  Fort  Coflbe 4,000 

gei  None,  summer,  sunk,  Rio  Grsnds  river.    8^000 

Jwiwatitm,  ftdl,  sunk,  Pass  Saluda 10,000 

S^oe.  Jnly  aoih,  burnt,  St.  Louis 8,000 

nipin,  Jan.  15th.  sunk  on  FaUs  of  Ohio. . . .  40,000 
K>'«o>  epring,  sunk  by  collision,  Ohio  rivsr. .    5,000 


*  Every  year  tells  a  similar  and  even  more  sad- 
4iiiiiftale. 


Edward  Bates,  May  IJth,  burnt,  St.  LoHs. .  $SO,00« 

Eudora,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 21,000 

Eliza  Stewart,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis. . .  13,000 

EmUy,  May  31st,  blowup,  Apalschicola 10,000 

Falcon,  (new,)  Oct.  12th,  burnt,  N.-Orieans. .  45,000 

Fulton,  spring,  sunk, Red  Bayou 15,000 

Frolic,  May  17th,  burnt.  St.  Louis 8,000 

General  Brooke,  Mav  I7th, burnt,  St.  Louis. .  3,000 
GermantowB,  Aug.  25ch,  burnt.  Raleigh,  Ky.  18,000 
General  Jesup,  December,  sunk.  Hat  Island .  30,000 
General  Pike,  summer,  burnt.  Lower  Missis- 
sippi  30,000 

Harkaway,  Jan.  1st,  sunk,  Donaidsonville. . .  25,000 

Highlander,  May  1st,  burnt.  St.  Louis 14,000 

Ivanhoe,  Nov.  Oth,  burnt,  Cincinnati 14,000 

Illinois,  Nov.  12th,  burnt,  New-Orleans 35,000 

Kit  Carson,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 14,000 

Louisiana,  Nov.  15th,  blew  up,  New-Orieans  40,000 
Milwaukee,  Jan.  1st,  sunk  by  ice,  Naples, 

niinols  river 12,000 

Mary  Ann,  Jan.  17,  sunk,  eollision,  Pittsburg  8,000 
Mustang,  summer,  burnt,  Duncan's  Point. .  12,000 
Matilda  Jane,  Ikli,  sunk,  near  New-Orleans,  15,000 

Montauk,  May  17ih,  burnt,  St.  Louis  36,000 

Mamaluke,  May  17th,  burnt.  St.  Louis 30,000 

Mandan,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 12.000 

Marshal  Ney,  Oct.  10th,  burnt,  New-Orleans,  35,000 

Mary,  July  29th,  burnt,  St.  Louis 30,000 

Mariha,  May  17th,  burnt.  St.  Louis 44,000 

Northern  Light,  Jan.  18th,  burnt,  Pittsburgh,  10,000 
Oella,  No.  2,  Dee.  13th,  sunk,  Anderson's 

Ferry 6,000 

Prairie  State,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis. . . .  26,000 

Phosnix,  July  29lh,  burnt,  St.  Louis 16,000 

Roscoe,  summer,  sunk,  Ohio  river 20,000 

Richland,  January  17th,  burnt,  Peodee  river,  12,000 

Red  Wing,  May  17th.  burnt,  St.  Louis 21,000 

Revolution,  May  16th,  burnt,  Peru,  UlinoLs 

river 12,000 

Sarah,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Lonis 70,000 

St.  Peters,  May  15ih,  burnt,  St.  Louis 12,000 

Samuel  Walker,  summer,  burnt,  Memphis..  20,000 
North  America,  Nov.  10th,  burnt,  N. -Orleans,  10.000 
San  Francisco,  July  SOth,  burnt,  St.  Louis. .  28,000 
Sallie  Anderson.  Sept.  24th,  burnt,  Arkansas 

river : 7 10.000 

Saranak,  fkll,  sunk,  near  Baton  Rouge 25,000 

S.  W.  WiUiams,  AprU  Oth,  lost  in  a  gale, 

month  of  Brazos 16^400 

Texan,  (kU,  burnt.  Red  River 35,000 

Transport.  flUl.  sunk,  Lower  Mississippi 18,000 

Taglioni,  May  17ih,  burnt,  St.  Louis 20,000 

Timour,  May  f7th,  burnt,  St.  Louts 28,000 

Tennessee,  Doo.  9d,  sunk,  nsar  Cincinnati. .  15,000 
Thos.  Jefibrson,  December,  sank,  near  Baton 

Rouge 30,000 

Viola,   Dec.  27th,   sunk  by  collision,  near 

DonaldsonvUle 9,000 

Virginia,  faU,  blew  up,  Ohio  river 17,000 

White  Cloud,  May  17th,  burnt,  St.  Louis ....  3,000 
Wm.  Armstrong,  November,  sunk,  near  Little 

Rock 10,000 

Wsateni,  summer,  sunk,  Wabash  rtvsr 6,000 

Wave,  summer,  sunlt,  False  river 5 ,004 

Total nnmber,  83.    Total  estimsted  loss. .  $1,585,400 
The  above  estimate  <^  losses  includes  car- 
goes on  board  at  the  time  of  sinking. 

AeeidenU  to  SteamboatM^  toUch  were  afttr- 
wards  raind  and  repaired. 

Anthony  W.  Vanleer,  collapsed  a  flue  at 
Plaquemine,  by  careening,  Feb.  21st.  One 
negro  fireman  killed  and  four  others  badly 
scalded. 

Amaranth,  came  in  coUision  with  the 
Dr.  Franklin,  No.  2,  in  the  Upper  Mississip-^ 
pi.  The  A.  was  struck  on  her  starboard  bow, 
and  sunk,  afterwards  raised  and  repaired. 

AUen  Glover,  run  into  by  the  Forest  Mqii« 
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arch,    near   Mobfle,    Jan.    10.      Seriously 
damaged,  but  saved  iVom  sinking. 

Avalanche,  badly  injured  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Alvarado  in  the  Illinois 
tiver,  near  Banlstown.  Saved  from  sinking 
by  means  of  pumps  and  bulk-headinffs. 

Anthony  Wayne,  sunk  while  ascending  the 
Lower  Rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  in  Dec., 
ftflerwards  raised  and  taken  to  Rock  Island 
for  repairs. 

Avalanche,  sunk  on  the  Chain  in  Decem- 
ber, 12  miles  above  this  city,  where  she  now 
Hes  high  and  dry. 

Bnena  Vista,  took  fire  at  Kaskaskia  land- 
ing, cargo  greatly  damaged  by  water,  boat 
saved  from  borDiog  by  me  exertions  of  her 
officers  and  crew. 

Beile  Creole,  exploded  on«or  more  boilers 
on  her  trip  from  Mobile  to  New-Orl«aas, 
Several  persons  badly  scalded. 

Ctiufidenoa,  sunk  at  New- Albany  bar  in 
the  Ohio,  Sept.  23th,  raised  and  sunk  again  a 
few  miles  below  Cincinnati,  on  the  lOtk  of 
Nov.  Again  raised  and  taken  to  Louisville 
for  repairs. 

Daniel  Boone,  sunk  in  the  Wabash  river, 
afterwards  raised  and  repaired. 

Embassy,  exploded  boilers  at  Bvansville, 
Ind.,  in  June,  killmg  and  badly  scalding  more 
than  thirty  persons  ;  since  repaired  and  now 
lUnning, 

Falcon,  sunk  by  ice  ait  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri ;  since  raised. 

Fawn,  badly  injured  by  coming  in  collision 
with  the  steamer  Patriek  H«ory  in  the  Yasoo 
Btver.  Engineer  killed  and  several  others 
badly  iqiared. 

Gov.  Bent,  exploded  boilers  at  If  land  75, 
Lower  Mississippi,  April  36th  ;  one  deck 
hand  killed. 

Gov.  Briggs,  struck  a  wreck  and  sunk,  in 
backing  out  from  the  wharf  at  St.  Louis, 
July  12th ;  since  raised  and  repaired. 

Highland  Mar^  No.  2,  struck  a  unag  in  the 
Upper  .Mississippi,  near  Bayley's  landing,  and 
Mttk  in  eighteen  feet  water;  sinco  rais^  and 
repaired ;  cargo  valaable,  and  greatly  dam- 
•i0ed. 

J.  T.  Doswell,  sunk  by  oomtng  in  eontaot 
with  the  Gen.  Jesup  in  the  Lower  Missis* 
■i^pi  near  Tunica,  September  2d  ;  since 
raised  and  repaired. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  collapsed  a  floe  on 
Grand  River,  killing  the  first  engineer  and 
five  other  persons ;  repaired. 

Laura,  exploded  her  boilers  in  Ouachita 
River,  Nov.  8th,  several  persons  badly  scald- 
ed. 

Mustang,  sunk  in  Arkansoi  River,  near 
Fort  Smith,  in  January  \  sinoe  raised  and  re- 
paired. 

Mohavrk,  struck  a  snag  In  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
which  knocked  a  bole  in  her  hall,  causing  a 
large  amount  of  freight  and  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle  lo  b«  thrown  overboard ; 


went  on  the  docks  tt  New>0t4eans,  afterward 
run  out  on  a  bar  near  Vicksburgb,  srace  goC 
off  sad  tak«n  to  Loaisville  for  repairs. 

Magnet,  collapsed  connection  pipe  and  flue 
at  St.  Loaii^  August  8th ;  sinee  repaired. 

Pike  No.  9,  met  with  an  accident  nesr 
LonisrHle,  hi  Febniary,  by  which  the  boat 
was  oonsiderabiT  imured  and  three  penoas 
killed. 

San  Francisco,  exploded  a  boiler  at  8^ 
Louis,  May  30ih,  killing  and  scalding  several 
persons;  afterward  bnreed  at  the  same  place 
on  July  29th. 

St.  Paul,  sunk  at  Hat  Island,  Nov.  I8th ; 
raised  and  taken  to  Tide  Poche  fbr  repairs, 
and  now  running,  valuable  cargo ;  badly  dam- 
aged and  partially  lost. 

Santa  Fe,  collapsed  a  fine  at  Fort  Oofi^ 
January  14th;  one  person  kilM. 

Talleyrand,  lost  a  cargo  of  1,110  bales  of 
oottoa  by  partmg  hog  chains  near  £gg  Point, 
in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Warrior,  oollapsea  a  flue  near  College 
Point,  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  killing  one 
engineer  and  four  or  five  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  loss  of  boats 
and  cargoes,  is  estimated  at  $1,585,400  not 
including  the  numerous  other  aceidwas,  sech 
as  ftiukioe,  collapsing  of  boilers,  floest  dam- 
ages to  boats'  cargoes,  dto.,  and  we  think  a 
fair  estimate  of  every  loss  connected  with 
western  steamboat  navigation,  if  iododsd, 
would  swell  the  amount  to  the  enormeoa 
sam  of  $2,000,000  or  more ;  and  included 
in  this,  accidents  of  flat,  keel  and  varioos 
other  species  of  water  crafl,  and  we  might 
safely  set  the  sum  total  down  at  |Sv5OO,000« 

STEAMBOAT  DISASTERS  ON  THE 
WESTERN  WATERS, 

Ihtrinf  Hu  year  1860,  asjmblitked  m  the  bismwm* 
Reporter  * 

Total  ntunber  of  boau IW 

"  "  liveslost 390 

On  the  Weatem  Waters  during  the  jftar  1851. 

From  sinking,  strilcing  snags,  and  other  ol»tnie> 
tionsoftlie  river 31 

From  collapsing  of  floes t 

"     explosion U 

"     coUIsioos 8 

"     flre U 

**     various  causes IS 

Total  number  of  boats 109 

Lives  lost,  as  near  as  a»certamedy  during  the  seam 


Prom  coniBions  of  boats 9i 

**     explosion  and  sinking 407 

««     flre 101 

Total  number  of  lives  lost... iM 

ComparOHve  loss  ^  lives  during  the  years  100  ontf 
1851  • 

ISU  ISSl       EbMM 

ColUsloa  Of  boats 8 8S 79 

Explosions  and  eollapsing  of 

flues Ifll 407 %VJ 

Flre  and  sinking 150 101 S 

Excess  of  lives  lost  in  1851 S99 
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STATrSTICS-flOIENOE  OF.— The  toi* 
ence  of  sutisticf  it  of  reoeot  ori^n.  Araheo- 
ball,  who  was  born  at  Elbiog,  lo  Proatia,  io 
1719.  and  died  ia  1773,  was  the  first  who 
pve  the  Dame  and  a  acientific  ibrm  to  this 
(ranch  of  knowledge.  His  .compend,  origi- 
oall^  published  in  1749,  went  through  seven 
editions.  His  most  disuognished  papil, 
Kchloisa,  carried  out  his  views  still '  further, 
10  the  excellent  yet  incomplete  **  Theory  of 
Statiitics,*'  printed  at  Gottiogen  in  1804.  In 
1807  appeared  Newman's  '*  Outlines  of  Sta> 
tiitica."  In  the  systematic  and  oompendioos 
treatment  of  this  sabject,  Tose,  Remer,  Men- 
tAt  Spreogel,  Mannert,  Fischer,  and  espe> 
ciallj  Hassell,  have  distinguished  thenaselves. 
The  last  named  ia  the  eminent  geographer. 
In  Italy  there  are  the  well-known  names  of 
Bslbi,  Quadri  and  Giiya.  The  firat  European 
pTeroment  that  paid  any  attention  to  the 
ooUactioD  of  statistiof  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, though  this  was  on  a  limited  soaie,  was 
Sweden. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a 
apecial  commission  was  employed,  who  made 
ioowD  at  intervals  of  five  years  many  inte- 
niibg  facts  in  relation  to  the  population  of 
the  CDontry,  etc.  Schlosser  having  caUed 
attention  to  the  important  results  of  the 
Swedish  oommiasion,  aeveral  other  states 
loon  entered  into  a  similar  arrangement. 
There  is  now  a  Statistioal  Department,  or 
what  is  termed  a  '*  Bureau,"  in  oonnectien 
with  the  government  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Wnrtembarg,  Naplea  and  Siinlinia. 
Ac  the  bead  of  the  *•  Bureau**  in  Berlin  ia  a 

SiDtleman  of  great  intelligence,  M.  J.  G. 
offman.  In  1832,  Lord  Auckland  and  Mr. 
Poolett  Thompson,  who  then  presided  over 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Bogtaod,  esUblished 
a  itatistical  office  in  that  department,  to  col- 
lect, arraose  and  publiah  atalementa  reUtiug 
to  the  condition  and  bearing  upon  the  varioua 
intereits  of  the  Hritish  empire.  The  voltmiea 
anonaUy  printed  and  laid  before  Parlianient 
by  this  office,  are  well  known  and  highly 
ctteemed.  In  the  vear  1831,  a  atatistical 
society  was  formed  m  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, which  has  prosecuted  its  objecU  with 
great  eoer^  ana  success.  The  French  So- 
ciety of  Universal  Statistics  was  founded  on 
the  22iHi  November,  1829,  and  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  king.  It  proposes  and  de- 
crees prizes,  grants  medals,  publishes  a 
mopthl^  collection  of  its  transactions,  and 
maiutaiDs  a  correspondence  with  learned 
bodies  in  all  countries.  The  societv  numbers 
St  present  more  than  fifteen  hundred  mem- 
|>^,  French  and  foreign,  who  are  classed 
into  titulary,  honorary  and  corresponding 
members.  The  subjects  about  which  the 
lociety  is  employed  are  arranged  into  three 
cUtees:  First,  Physical  and  descriptive  sta- 
li*tics,  embracing  topography,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  ^eolofy,  mineralogy,  popula- 
tion, man  considered  physically,  hygiene,  and 


the  ainilary  state.  SepoBd,  Flositive  aod  ap 
plied  statistics,  embracing  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions,  agriculture,  industry,  com* 
merce,  navigation,  af  ate  of  the  sciences,  sene^ 
ral  instruction,  literature,  languages,  and  the 
fine  arts.  Third,  Moral  and  pnilosopbical 
statistics,  including  the  forms  of  religioof 
worship,  legislative  and  judicial  power,  pub> 
lie  administration,  finance,  the  military,  ma« 
rine  and  diplomacy.* 

The  science  of  statistics  may  be  considered 
as  almost  a  new  one  in  our  country ;  it  baSy 
nevertheless,  of  late  excited  much  attention, 
and  we  see  from  the  reports  of  Congress  and 
of  state,  down  to  the  newspaper  press,  tb« 
strongest  evidence  of  its  favor  and  progress^ 
Such  a  science  is  vrorthy  of  all  attention,  and 
deserves  to  be  introduced  Into  our  schools 
and  colleges  as  it  is  into  the  merdttnt's 
countbg  house  and  the  legislative  halls,  aa 
an  independent  and  most  important  branch 
of  sound  practical  education. 

STATISTICAL  BUREAUS  IN  THS 
STATES.— CiaooukR  of  thi  BvasAU  or 
Statistics  to  thb  Peoplb  or  Louisiana. 

I.  Time  of  s$iUem§nt  of  your  parish  or 
town :  dates  of  oldest  lond  grants ;  number 
and  condition  of  first  settlers;  whence  emi* 
grating;  other  facta  relating  to  settlement 
and  history. 

II.  Indian  name*  in  yotir  vicinity ;  what 
tribes  originally ;  what  relics  or  mouumenta 
of  them ;  if  Indians  still,  in  what  condition  7 

III.  Biography,  anecdotes,  &c.,  of  indi- 
viduals distinguished  in  your  vicinity  in  the 
past  for  ingenuity,  enterprise,  literature, 
talents,  civil  or  military,  &c. 

IV.  Topo^apkical  description  of  vour  pai* 
rish,  mountains,  rivers,  ponds,  animals,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  &c. ; 
vegetable  growths,  rocks,  minerals,  sand 
clays,  cbalk,  flint,  marble,  pit  coal,  pigments, 
medicinal  and  poisonous  substances,  eleva* 
tion  above  the  sea,  nature  of  surface,  forests, 
or  undergrowths,  what  wells  and  auality  of 
well  water,  nature  of  coasts,  does  the  water 
make  inroads,  mineral  springs,  caves,  &c. 

V.  Agricutiural  detcnpUon  of  parish  ;  for- 
mer and  present  state  of  cultivation ;  changes 
taking  place ;  tntrodnetion  of  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  grains,  fruits,  vines,  &c., 
Ac. ;  present  products ;  lands  occupied  and 
unoccupied,  and  character  of  soils;  value  of 
lands;  state  of  improvements ;  value  of  agri« 
cultural  products ;  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs, 
and  whence  supplied ;  profits  of  agriculture, 
prices  of  prodiioU ;  new  esUtes  openiu^ ;  im« 
provemeuis  suggested  in  cultivation  ana  new 
growths;  improvements  in  communication, 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.;  kind  and  quan* 
tity  of  timber,  fuel,  &c. ;  state  of  the  roads, 
summer  and  winter ;  kind  of  inclosures.  and 
of  what  timber ;  manures ;  natural  and  arti- 
ficial pastures ;  agrioultural  implements  used; 


*  Hasard. 
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frnit  treen,  vines  and  orchards;  modes  of 
transportation  ;  extent  of  internal  naviga- 
tion ;  levees,  &c. ;  modes  of  cultivating  and 
manufactaring  sngar  in  use. 

VI.  Instances  of  longevity  and  fecundity ; 
observations  on  diseases  in  yoar  section  ;  lo- 
calities, bealthfal  or  otherwise;  statistics  of 
diseases  ;  deafhs;  summer  seats,  &c.^ 

VEI.  Population  of  your  parish ;  increase 
and  progress,  distinguishing  white  and  black ; 
Spanish,  French,  American,  or  German  ori- 
gin ;  foreigners,  classes  of  popnlation ;  num- 
ber in  towns ;  growth  of  towns  and  villages, 
Ac. ;  condition,  employment,  ages;  compara- 
tive value  of  free  and  slave  labor;  compara- 
tive tables  of  increase;  marriages,  births, 
&c. ;  meteorological  tables  of  temperature, 
weather,  rains,  Sue. 

VIII.  Education  and  Religion. — Advan- 
tages of  schools,  colleges,  libraries  enjoyed ; 
proportion  educated  at  home  and  abroad; 
expense  of  education ;  school  returns,  church- 
es or  chapels  in  parish,  when  and  by  whom 
erected  ;  how  supplied  with  clergy;  how 
supported  and  attended;  oldest  interments, 
church  vaults,  &c. 

IX.  Product*  in  Manufaduret  and  the 
Arts. — Kinds  of  manufactures  in  parish ;  per- 
sons employed  ;  kind  of  power ;  capital, 
wages,  per  centum  profit;  raw  material; 
sugar  and  cotton ;  machinery  and  improve- 
ments ;  kind  and  value ;  manufacturing  sites, 
Slc. 

X.  Commercial  Siatistics. — Value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Louisiana,  with  each 
of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  as  far  as  any 
approximations  may  be  made,  or  data  given  ; 
growth  and  condition  of  towns ;  increase  in 
towns,  &c. 

XI.  General  Statistiet. — Embracing  bank- 
ing, railroads,  iusnraoces,  navigation,  inter- 
commnnicalion  :  learned  and  scientific  socie- 
ties ;  crime,  pauperism,  charities,  public  and 
benevolent  institutions;  militia,  newspapers, 
&c. ;  application  of  parish  taxes:  expenses 
of  ronds,  levees,  &c. ;  nnmber  of  suits  decided 
in  different  courts;  expenses  and  perfection 
of  justice ;  nnmber  of  parish  officers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  &c. 

XII.  Date,  extent,  consequences,  and  other 
ciroumstanoes  of  droughts,  freshets,  whirl- 
winds, storms,  lightnings,  hurricanes,  or  other 
remarkable  physical  events  in  your  section, 
from  remote  periods;  other  meteomlngical 
phenomena;  changes  in  climate.  Sec.  &c, 

XIII.  Literary  productions  emanating  from 
your  neighborhood ;  yonr  associations,  if  any ; 
what  m^iniiscripts,  public  or  private  records, 
letters,  jonrnals,  &c  ,  or  rare  old  book^.  inte- 
resting in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  Loui- 
siana, ore  possessed  by  individuals  within 
your  knowledge.  State  any  other  matters  of 
interest. 

In  his  report  of  Jannary,  1848.  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Commiasiouer  of  Patents,  re- 


marks :  *'  I  have  been  informed  that  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  and  is  now  pending  ia 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  providing  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  a'Bureaa 
of  Statistics.  It  is  ardently  hoped  that  lbs 
measure  ma^  be  carried,  and  that  the  exam- 
ple which  will  be  thus  set  by  Louisiana,  re- 
salting  from  an  enlightened  view  of  the  int' 
portance  of  her  great  interests,  asricoltrml 
and  commercial,  will  be  speedily  folluwed  bj 
other  states  of  the  Union — all  have  indostrial 
interests  of  sufficient  importance  to  justi^ 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  in  tbeir 
respective  governments."  In  the  volame  for 
1849,  language  still  stronger  is  used  by  the 
commissioner :  *'  In  the  pursuit  of  its  statii* 
tical  investigations,  this  office  has  keenly  feh 
the  want  of  means  for  obtaining  accnrate 
and  reliable  information  concerning  the  grett 
industrial  interests  of  the  country.  No  pio* 
vision  has  been  made  by  the  general  govMH- 
ment  for  obtaining  such  infurmation,  except 
in  relation  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  but 
very  few  of  the  states  have  adopted  meaiorei 
for  obtaining  authentic  information  in  relatioo 
to  these  industrial  interests.  Massacbosetti 
and  Louisiana  are  in  advance  of  most  other 
states  in  their  legislation  upon  these  sabjecti. 
In  the  former  slate,  very  tull  returns  are  ob- 
tained in  short  periods  of  a  few  years,  if  not 
annuallv,  of  her  industry  and  resources;  md 
in  the  fatter  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  beeit 
established,  etc.,  etc.  A  most  interesting 
view  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  great  repob- 
lie  would  be  annually  exhibited,  if  all  the 
states  would  follow  the  example  of  Loaisiant 
and  Massachusetts.  The  statesman  and  legit- 
lator,  to  whom  the  people  commit  the  desti- 
nies of  their  common  country,  wonid  tbea 
have  at  their  hands  ample  material  to  ski 
them  in  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their 
momentous  and  responsible  duties,  without 
which  they  are  lilie  blind  men  feeling  their 
way  in  the  dark." 

A  special  committee  of  the  legislatore  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  session  of  18-18,  after 
havinz  ably  shown,  in  a  variety  of  iustancei, 
how  little  information  existed  in  regard  to 
the  resources  of  that  state,  declare,  "  There 
are  facts  and  considerations  which,  properly 
exhibited,  would  prove  the  necessity  of  pro* 
viding  some  such  organization  as  would  lead 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  these  imporUnt 
matters ;  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  matt^ 
herie  presented,  only  serves  to  show  conclih 
sively  that  we  have  been  heretofore  neelect- 
ful  of  those  means  of  information  which  are 
calculated  to  elicit  correct  apprehensions  of 
our  advantages  and  duties.  We  ki.ownot 
how  strong  we  are  at  some  points,  and  how 
weak  we  are  at  others  The  appointment 
of  such  a  committee  (i.  e.,  on  commerce, 
agriculture  and  mechanics)  will  soon  lead  to 
the  establishment  ol  an  efficient  Bureao  of 
Statistics,  which  will  be  the  means  of  collect- 
ing and  disseminating  statistical  information 
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toochioff  an  the*  intereits  of  the  state,  of  the 
moft  vaJaable  kind." 

Gorernor  Seabrook,  iu  bit  message  to  the 
legiiUtare  of  tbe  same  state,  says :  *'  To  as- 
oertaia  with  correctness  tbe  resoarces  of  a 
eooDtry  which  a  beneficent  Being  has  so 
prodigBlly  endowed,  is  among  the  paramount 
oaties  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Their  development  and  improvement,  when 
iioertained,  might  properly  be  entrusted  to 
the  people  themselves. 

"As inseparable  from  the  enterprise,  should 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  determine  to 
prowcaie  it,  I  reoommeml  the  careful  col- 
lectioQ  of  statistical  information  on  all  the 
brioches  of  indastry.  B^  the  possession  of 
fcctt  and  materials,  lucidly  arranged  and 
Biethodized,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  com- 
plete data,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
popaldtioo,  white  and  colored;  concerning 
H^icnlture,  commerce,  navigation,  manufac- 
tures, trade,  finadce,  health,  and  indeed  of 
nbatever  may  be  interesting  or  instructiTe 
to  our  citizens  and  their  rulers.  Under  oar 
political  or^nization,  and  in  tbe  condition  of 
Bciety  which  tbe  southern  states  exhibit,  the 
talae  of  this  knowledge  will  soon  become 
tDanifest  and  dul^  estimated.  It  will  tend 
materially  to  facilitate  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  public  functionary ;  ena- 
ble the  legislature  to  adjust  and  regulate  the 
'■rions  interests  of  society,  and  to  reduce  a 
chaos  of  details,  on  matters  requiring  their 
•ction,  into  order  and  system.  Nor  will  tbe 
People  themselves  be  less  benefited.  To 
Know  all  that  concerns  the  land  of  their 
birth,  in  a  matter  of  pride  and  deep  interest 

The  suggestions  of  the  governor  are,  we 
ttnderstand,  soon  to  be  carried  out,  and  a 
jamber  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state 
h«ve  had  the  subject  in  consideration,  and 
jjro,  by  correspondence,  &c.,  deviling  the 
best  method  to  ensure  success.  The  state 
hM  already,  by  a  handsome  appropriation, 
•ecured  tbe  pabtication  of  the  reports  of  her 
f'otial  agricultural  society  in  one  large  vo. 
«jne,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  infonnation 
™*ting  to  the  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
^j  the  negro  population,  negro  laws,  soils, 
nwneralg.  manures,  etc.,  etc. 

"\  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  now  in 
•«*Bon,  a  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  but  a  few  days  ago,  reqne»ting 
the  ai^pointment  of  a  superintendent  of  statis- 
^1  with  a  suitable  salary,  whose  duty  it 
"ttll  be  to  collect  all  the  information  possible 
relative  t)  the  agricultural  and  other  products 
w  the  state,  its  resources  of  every  description, 

,  J"™merce  of  the  state  with  sister  states 
•nd  foreign  countries,  the  nature  and  value 

kr"''  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures, 
pobhc  education,  religion,  public  health,  and 
»««*  other  information  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  required  of  him,  having  a  bearing 
yon  theiadosiridl  aud  progressive  history  of 
"»  Hate.    The  author  of  the  measure,  m  a 


letter  to  the  undersigned,  compliments,  hn 
handsome  terms,  the  action  of  Louisiana,  and 
adds  that  Rhode  Island  will  undoubtedly  cth 
operate. 

Massachusetts  is  far  beyond  every  other 
state  in  the  pains  which  she  takes  to  pret^erve 
even  tbe  most  minor  particulai\i  relating  to 
her  population  and  industry.  It  is  to  this  that 
we  may  attribute  in  a  degree  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  that  commonweaftb,  and  her  conrse 
should  serve  to  guide  each  of  her  sisters.  She 
appropriates,  annually,  lar^e  sums  to  ibe  nu- 
meroQs  agricultural  assoaations  within  her 
limits,  in  aid  of  their  premiums  and  publica- 
tions. On  the  table  before  me  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  her  published  reports  and  docunsenta, 
furnished  kindly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
my  request.  A  mt  of  these  will  aid  us  in 
understanding  the  system  sbe  adopts,  and 
perhaps  stimulate  our  own  efforts. 

No.  1. -^Statistics  of  the  Condition  and  Pro- 
dnUs  of  Certain  Branches  of  Industry  in 
Massachusetts,  This  is  a  volume  of  400 
closely-printed  pages,  mostly  figures,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  prepared  from  tbe  returns  of 
tbe  assessors,  who  were  provided  with  blanks 
bv  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  volume  is 
admirably  complete,  and  is  expected  to  be 
followed  up,  at  short  periods,  by  similar  pub- 
lications. 

No.  ^.-^Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  Agrieul- 
tural  Societies,  A  volume  of  160  pages,  made 
up  from  the  returns  of  all  the  agricultural 
societies  in  the  state,  who,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  receipt  of  tbe  boufity  allowed, 
must  report  annually  the  amount  expended 
by  them,  premiams  allowed,  reports  of  com- 
mittees, names  of  officers,  addresses  delivered, 
etc.,  etc. 

No.  3. — Abstract  of  Massachusetts  School 
RetumSt  containing  336  pages,  and  published 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  States  This 
volume  was  digested  by  tbe  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  from  the  reports  of  the  School  Com- 
mittees in  all  tbe  309  towns  of  the  state, 
which  amounted  in  manuscript,  as  he  says,  to 
5,500  closely- written  pages,  and  is  very  full 
u{>on  even  tbe  merest  aetails  of  her  education 
system. 

No.  4. — Insurance  Abstracts,  These  are 
large  pamphlets  published  annually  by  the 
state,  giving  the  operations  of  every  incor- 
porated company  from  returns  required  by 
Uw. 

No.  5. — Bank  Abstracts.  Similar  annual 
publications,  showing  the  capital  of  every 
bank  in  the  commonwealth,  circulation,  pro- 
tits,  debts,  deposits,  resources,  dividends,  etc. 

No.  e.-'Annual  Reports  of  all  Rail-Road 
Corporations. 

No.  7. — Annual  Reports  of  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. 

No.  8. — Annual  Reports  of  Births,  MoT' 
riages,  and  Deaths. 

These  are  volumes  of  125  to  150  pages 
each,  and  are  prepared  with  great  care  from 
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0ibe  retornt  made  by  Om  clerk,  etc*,  in  eeeb 
of  the  towoa  in  the  state.  Noibioft  like  this 
•is  fomid  in  any  other  state  ef  ibe  Union,  and 
the  general  dednctions  made  from  the  tables 
bave  high  infloanoe  in  the  regulation  of  life 
and  society. 

Many  of  onr  large  cities  have  been  eqnally 
liberal  in  the  doooments  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, showing  the  progress  and  pursuits  of 
their  population.  Prominent  among  these 
have  been  Boston,  New- York,  and  Charles- 
ton, «wbioh  have  contributed  each  large  vol- 
omesof  sutistios,  so  condensed  and  presented 
•s  to  show  everytbing  that  could  be  desired 
in  every  department,  and  to  afford  the  bi^h- 
«st  and  best  evidence  of  the  actual  conditHMi 
of  the  people.    Nothing  could  be  more  com- 

?lete  and  admirable  than  these  volumes. 
'bey  furnish,  as  it  were,  a  map  of  the  opera- 
tioos  of  a  city  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  the  moment  that  we  examine  them. 
Should  it  not  be  hoped  that  our  cities,  and 
Jilew-Orleans  in  particular,  the  second  im- 
^rtant,  commercially,  in  the  Union,  will 
provide  for  similar  volumes  by  public  appro- 
priations. It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say, 
that  a  movement  has  already  been  made  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  a  member  of  the 
General  CounciL 

8ILK  AND  SILK  CULTURE.*— ORtom 
or  THB  81LK  iNouaraT ;  Earlt  Histokt  ; 
Skictchbs  op  Peookkss;   Peculiar  Views 

■AKD  PeaCTICES  OT  THB  ChIMESE  IN  THE  pRB- 
•ERVATIO:!    OF    EOCM  ;    CULTIVATlOlt    OF    THB 

MoLBERRT  Tree;  Construotiob  op  Fading 
Apartmknts;    MAHAOEMEirr  op  the  Silk 

IVORM  ;  COCOONEEIES,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY   Cuts  ;    I^troductiok  op  Silk 

CULTUEK  III  OtHSE  COUNTRIES  ;    H18TOET  OP 

Silk  in  the  United  States  ;  Natceal  Fa 
CILITIB8  OP  THE  U.  S.  FOR  Makino  Silx  ; 
Advantagbs  OP  Southern  and  Western 
Statcs;  Communications  peum  Praciical 
Men;  Gknehal  Suooestions  on  the  Sub- 
JECT. — h  is  ihe  duty,  as  it  is  the  mieresi,  of 
all  nations  to  guard  carefully  their  rucurcet. 
They  should  not  only  aim  at  the  perfection  of 
those  arts  and  occupations  with  which  their 
ettizens  are  already  familiar,  but  oflTer  every 


•  *«  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.— 

**  I  rteelT«d  not  long  since,  thronf  h  msrMead  tbe 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  of  the  Patent  Office,  your  let- 
ter of  recent  date,  in  which  you  solicit  lor  publica- 
tion my  views  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  I  am 
feadyto  Improve  every  medlam  through  which  I 
can  contribute  to  the  advsacement  of  this  interesting 
and  important  pursuit.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
Sir,  to  comply  with  your  wish,  and  1  am  exceedingly 
gratlfled  to  know  that  yon  have  considered  this  a 
subject  of  sufficient  Importance  to  occupy  the  col- 
muns  of  your  Review.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  they 
cannot  contam  matter  of  more  intrinsic  value,  or 
tha^  which  more  intimately  concerns  your  readers 
and  the  general  public.  The  business  has  had  its 
advocates  since  an  early  day  in  our  history,  and  silk 
of  superior  quality  has  been  making  for  more  than  a 
century  past.  Innumerable  obstacles  hare  retarded 
its  progress  from  the  beginning,  bat  enoagh  has 


consistent  enoonragement  lor  tbe  introda» 
lion  of  other  and  new  branches  of  indostij 
which  BMijr  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  rap* 
ply  of  their  own  necessities  and  loxuriei,  or 
produce  articles  valuable  for  oommeroe.  D 
IS  pre-eminently  important  that  "We,  tbs 
People  of  the  United  Statea,"  by  the  blenog 
of  heaven  the  moat  free,  the  most  popolir, 
the  most  thriving  nation  of  the  earth,  raoald 
liv^  tciihtn  our  meams.  If  this  is  good  policy 
for  individuttUand  corporatioDS,  it  isiufioite^ 
more  so  when  applied  to  states  and  ostioDi. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  ns  had  ws  loof 
ago  conceived*  praotically,  the  importanos  i 
this  great  truth.  Land  and  labor  are  witbiM 
tbe  only  legitimate  aonroes  of  wealth,  sodoo 
evident  interesu  demand  tbe  exercise  of  nch 
a  policy  as  shall  secure  the  steadiest  employ* 
ment,  and  lead  to  the  developaeatoftheii, 
oar  natural  capital.  Unpardonable  diigrM 
should  attend  indifferenoe  or  neglect  in  tlmt 
respects.  Unemployed  labor,  or  kbor  iojor 
diciousljr  or  unpro&tabl^  employed,  Am 
be  considered  a  calamity  as  carofally  to  bs 
avoided  as  famine,  pestilence,  or  war. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  ineoO' 
sistenoy  than  that  of  sending  nrom  three  to 
filWen  thousand  milea  for  any  article  of  ov 
consumption  which  our  own  labor  and  skill, 
in  tbe  appropriate  use  of  means  which  pstsn 
has  provided,  mi^bt  create.  And  yet  it  caih 
not  be  denied,  thu  numsiroui  tnam^rat^bM 
attached  itself  to  our  government  snd  peo()]« 
ever  since  our  independence,  and  that  ii 
reference  to  an  article  of  immensely  Bors 
value  in  the  aggregate  than  any  other  pro* 
duct  of  human  UKlustry. 

That  article  is  Silk,  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  which  were  not  over  prised,  wben,i« 
the  reign  nf  Tiberius  (A.  D.  U),  its  use  wis 
restricted  bv  sumptuary  laws  to  woneo  <■ 
rank  and  fashion,  to  whom  the  consideratioQi 
of  cost  were  trifling  ;  or  when  (A.  D.  222) 
the  famed  voluptuary  of  Syria,  Heliogtbalns, 
in  the  extremity  of  hia  extravagsace,  M 
charged  upon  him  by  Roman  aut|Ni*r 
wore  a  halosericumf  a  garment  made  f"^*^ 
<»f  silk ;  nor  when  its  purchase  required  the 
payment  of  its  weight  in  gold,  which  wait** 


been  done  to  establish  beyond  cavil  the  fcct  ih«t^ 
United  States,  In  climate  and  aoU,  and  s2/ their  Mo- 
ral fkcUities,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  U»«  prtflj- 
tionofsilk— and  our  people  ©qnally  *<*«P'^"'u!5 
manufhcture  into  the  most  beautiful  and  M'fJ" 
febrlcs  of  which  the  article  is  susceptible.  I  wM*" 
there  are  not  ten  men  in  this  nation,  ^^^'^  j[JfS 
have  examined  the  subject  with  care,  will  oup^ 
this  position.  It  has  been  too  often  and  ^oom?l 
demonstrated,  under  the  most  untoward  cimuB- 
stances,  to  admit  of  a  single  doubt.  . 

*'l  herewith  transmit  the  manuscript  f^'PT  •?  ' 
brief  treatise  on  the  culture  of  sUk,  which  ^^ 
prepared  in  accordance  with  your  expressed  dw- 

**  In  the  hope  that  It  may  be  instrumental  In  aww 
ening  fhvorable  public  noUce ;  and  tnminf  w«" 
enterprise  tbe  attention  its  importance  deinin«i'» 
Is  respectAilly  submitted  by, 

'•  Sir,  your  most  obedient  scrvantj^ 
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ii|ped  by  Aareliaii  (A.  D.  273)  af  a  renon 
fir  hk  reiiiMOK  hit  empreM  to  great  a  Inzorj. 
Tbif  great  mistake  baa  eoat  us  hoodreds  of 
miffioiM  of  dollan.  atid  oontinoei  every  year 
to  extract  from  us  $12,000,000  to  |15,000,- 
000  of  our  beet  mooey. 

Now  all  this  might  have  been  aroided  had 
we  adopted  the  principle  here  incolcated. 
Bat  for  tbit  political  insanity  we  should  at 
this  day  have  realized  the  prediction  so  oAen 
Bade,  that  we  ihonld  become  **  the  greatest 
lOk-pTOdQcing  country  of  the  earth,"  supply- 
ing oar  own  demands  not  only,  but  ezportine 
higely  of  the  raw  material  to  Enrooe.  With 
oar  national  treasure  unembarrassed,  and  our 
eitiEeDS  generally  engaged  in  remunerating 
pomits,  the  addition  of  new  staples  seems 
not  10  imperative,  although  sound,  policy 
woold  ^Aai  demand  it.  But  the  fact  is  far 
otherwise.  The  absorbiog  question  among 
politicians  for  the  last  three  years  has  been, 
now  aball  we  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
oooBtry  f  And  how  has  this  question  been 
diipoied  off  Has  it  been  settled  to  the  in- 
tensti  of  the  eovemment,  the  content  and 
proiperity  of  the  people?  Has  anything 
Men  proposed  likelr  to  effect  the  object  7 

An  alteration  of  the  postage  laws  has  been 
nwrted  to,  and  the  duties  on  imports 
changed;  some  coDtendmg  that  a  hifh  tariff, 
and  others  a  lew  tariff,  or  no  tartff  at  all, 
woold  better  answer  the  end  in  view ;  but 
itillrincreasing  embarrassment  is  the  cry,  and, 
&r  taght  we  can  see,  mast  continue  to  be— 
who  knows  how  long  f 

We  most  have  a  system  of  postage  agree- 
ible  to  the  people,  and  dutiea  so  arranged  as 
to  kvor  home  productions  and  manufactures 
to  the  fullest  extent.  But,  after  al I,  we  m ust 
fall  back  upon  the  poekets  of  the  people ;  for 
if  there  be  not  gold  there,  nor  in  their  hands 
•*^ 1  to  produce  it,  we  look  in  vain  for 


h  in  the  treasury,  from  any  and  every  channel. 
,  If^  then,  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
citizen  and  the  prosperity  of  the  government 
ire  ao  nearly  identical,  it  becomes  at  once  an 
important  inquiry  whether  the  energies  of  our 
people  are  fuU^  developed,  and  if  not.  what 
Bew  object  of  industry  can  be  adopted,  with 
i  riew  of  increasing  their  staple  products 
Bid  angmeniin^  their  income  t  These  ques- 
**WM  have  received  a  good  share  of  attention, 
ud,  Qoder  improved  systems  of  cultivation 
^tich  have  been  introduced,  our  lands  have 
yielded  an  increased  abundance,  with  a  cor- 
reiponding  increase  in  their  quality  and  va- 
j«^»  The  culture  of  silk,  however,  by  far 
«e  moat  important  subject  claiming  our  at- 
tention at  the  present  time,  has  been  almost 
'o^ly  neglected  by  both  government  and 
P^Ple.  It  is  the  object  of  the  following 
2Jay  to  present  this  subject  anew  to  thecou- 
Meration  of  our  neople  and  the  regard  of  the 
fo^eniment ;  ana  we  can  but  believe,  that 
the  representations  here  made,  and  the  argu- 
"*au  adduced,  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
▼OL  m.  11 


The  writer  baa  been  eo  long  and  so  deeply 
interested  in  this  subject,  that  it  would  not  ha 
strange  if,  in  the  expression  of  his  views, 
soBM  extrenia  opinions  should  be  advanced  t 
but  we  believe  no  such  exlremei,  should  they 
occur,  will  be  found  detrimental  to  the  gene- 
ral good.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  render 
every  part  of  oar  work  as  correct  and  praeti- 
cal  as  possible.  All  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  which  we  have  had  recourse  are  of 
the  most  established  and  reliable  character. 

We  would  not  close  our  remarks  hera 
without  expressing  our  ffratiffcation  that  tha 
pages  of  the  Commercial  Review  have  beett 
most  generous'^  offered  for  the  discussion  of 
the  Silk  Question.  We  rejoice  exceedingly 
that  so  popular  and  influential  an  instromen* 
tality  should  at  this  crisis  come  forward  for 
the  advocacy  of  a  sreat  and  noble  enterprise 
in  which  the  whole  nation  is  interested.  Ita 
circulation,  too,  beincr  principally  in  those 
parts  of  our  country  where  the  business  can 
be  most  readily  introduced  and  carried  to  tha 
greatost  perfection,  adds  greatly  to  its  value 
as  a  channel  of  public  communication.  It 
will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  answer,  aa 
we  shall  be  able,  any  inquiries  which  this 
treatise  may  elicit,  ana  to  aid  in  every  possi- 
ble way  the  advancement  of  silk  culture  at 
the  **  South  and  West,*'  and  generally. 

The  discovery  that  the  web  of  the  silk- 
worm could  be  converted  into  fabrics;  and 
that  this  uncomely  insect  could  be  made  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
mankind,  was  second  to  none  other  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  When  the 
lenffth  of  time  during  which  silk  has  been 
made  and  used,  is  conbidcred,  and  the  great 
value  always  attached  to  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  immense  aggregation  of 
wealth  which  has  been  involved  directly  or 
indirectly  in  its  production,  manufacture  and 
employment  as  an  article  of  apparel.  If  we 
combine  all  other  substances  ever  employed 
for  the  raiment  of  the  human  family,  their 
value  can  hardly  exceed,  if  indeed  it  equal, 
that  of  the  single  article  of  silk. 

When  the  empress  Siting  Chi*  was  watch- 


*  All  who  bare  ever  written  on  this  subject 
accord  to  this  Empress,  the  wife  of  Ho-ang-ti,  the 
credit  of  hsTing  first  examined  the  cocoon  of  the 
silkworm  with  the  view  of  asoertaininit  its  nstore, 
and  the  possibility  of  iu  being  rendered  valuable. 

Their  own  authors,  of  the  several  dates  noted, 
write  aa  follows :  **  The  lawftil  wifo  of  the  Emperor, 
(Ho-ang-ti,)  named  Si-Hng-chi,  began  the  oultore 
ofsilk."— (Bookon  SUk  Worms.) 

«*  This  great  prince  {Ho-ang-ti)  was  desirous  that 
Si-Ung-cki,  his  legitimate  wift.  should  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  charged  her  to  exa- 
mine the  silkworms,  and  test  the  practicability  of 
using  the  thread.  Si-ling-chi  had  a  large  number 
of  these  worms  collected,  which  she  fed  herself,  in 
a  place  prepared  solely  for  that  purpose,  and  disco- 
vered not  only  the  means  of  raialng  them,  but  also 
the  manner  of  reelinc  the  silk  and  employing  it  to 
make  garments.'*- History  of  China,  by  P.  MaUla— 
written,  according  to  Chinese  Chronology,  9,001 
years  before  Christ. 
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ing  the  curioos  openlioai  of  this  n«iaiii6> 
cant  insect  in  ike  forests  of  Northern  Cmma, 
over  four  Utousand  years  ago;  and  even 
when  she  succeeded  in  domestaeatin^  the 
worm,  unwinding  the  fibre  and  converting  it 
into  an  article  ofdress,  she  could  have  form- 
ed little  conception  of  the  variety  of  its  sub* 
seifuent  uses,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
destined  to  mingle  in  the  commerce  of  na- 
tions then  unbrnm,  and  in  portions  of  the 
earth  unknown  for  many  centuries  after- 
wards. It  is  almost  incr^ble  noir,  with  the 
statistics  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  years 
before  us,  that,  from  the  eggs  of  an  insect  so 
minute,  that  at  its  hatching,  thirty  thousand 
scarcely  weigh  one  ounce,  should  ori^ate 
an  article  of  such  unequaled  magnitude  as 
that  of  silk.  Millions  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  mulberry  tree  and 
rearing  the  silkworm  ;  and  other  millions  in 
the  operation  of  filatures  alid  manufacto- 
ries ;  while  thousands  of  ships^  and  magni- 
ficent storehouses,  with  their  numerous  at- 
tendants, are  required  for  its  conveyance  and 
distribution  through  innimierable  avenues  to 
the  hands  of  its  consumers,  whose  number 
equals  the  entire  population  of  the  civilized 
world — for  who  does  not  wear  gilk  t 

Very  appropriately  has  the  empress,  in 
whose  hands  this  industiy  had  its  orifliii* 
been  styled  and  deified  as  the  GodtUitofSilk 
Worms ;  and  we  can  almost  justify  the  yearly 
homage  paid  to  this  goddess  by  the  Chinese 
peasantry. 

If  the  importance  of  this  discovery  was  not 
at  first  realized,  that  they  did  not  long  conti- 
nue ignorant  on  the  subject,  is  apparent  in 
the  fact  that  it  became  at  once  the  favorite 
pursuit  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  was 
introduced  at  each  recurring  season  by  royal 
example  ;  and  before  it  had  time  to  acquire 
a  name,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  govern- 
ment with  every  possible  protection  which 
the  ingenuity  of  that  jealous  nation  could  de- 
vise. So  successfully  was  this  protective  po- 
licy adopted  and  adhered  to,  that,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  it  does  not  ap 
pear  to  have  been  supposed,  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  China,  that  silk  was  the  product  of  a 
worm.  Even  the  Persians,  who  had  long 
controlled  the  carrying  trade  between  China 
and  oUier  countnes  of  Asia,  do  ifot  ap- 
pear to  have  dreamed  of  the  origin  of 
the  precious  commodities  composing  their 
commerce ;  and,  but  for  the  most  ingenious 
stratagem  by  which  it  was  wrested  from 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  long  it 
must  have  remained  a  secret.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  this  product  of  the 
Chinese  had  become  so  universally  admired, 
and  so  highly  valued,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  for  it,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  supply.  With  a  view 
of  opening  a  new  medium  of  communication, 
Marcus  ^toninus  undertook  to  supplant  ^e 


Persian  Bflnopoly^-lmt  Ins  enbaisy  w«» 
rejected,  in  common  with  all  other  apf^ea^ 
tions  for  foreign  intercourse  by  any  except 
those  whose  integrity  had  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  approved.  This  meveraent  excit- 
ed the  spleen  of  the  monopolists,  and  its 
failure  encouraged  their  avarice.  The  pas- 
sion for  dress  which  the  Romans  carried 
with  them  to  Constantinople,  served  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  silk  beyond  all  prece- 
dent— and  the  Persians,  in  their  dreams  of 
gain,  carried  their  impositions  beyond  all 
endurance. 

This  was  a  crisis  of  the  matest  interest 
in  the  history  of  silk,  and  calls  for  particular 
notice.  An  eminent  author,  in  reference  to 
the  same  period,  writes  as  follows  :  *'  A  war 
with  the  Persians  occurring  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  induced  that  monarch  to  obtain 
supplies  from  a  more  eligible  channel 
Through  a  deficiency  of  the  requisite  expe- 
rience and  qualifications  necessary  for  so 
difficult  an  undertaking,  Elasban,  ^^ff  of 
Axuma,  and  Esimipheus,  Governor  of  the 
Hermorites,  in  Arabia,  to  whom,  for  this 
purpose,  Justinian  had  made  applicati<m, 
failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements ;  and  silk, 
in  consequence,  rose  at  Constantinople  to  a 
height  before  unknown.  This  •  the  partial 
supplies  afibrded  by  the  Phcenician  manufac- 
turers, would  have  considerably  relieved,  bad 
not  Justinian,  with  a  blind  rapacity,  that,  in 
his  aim  to  augment  the  revemie,  efiectu^y 
defeated  itself,  im}K>sed  heavy  duties  on 
the  impoitatkKM,  whioh  became  abaoloftely 
prohibitory.  In  eonseqoaace,  the  merchants 
were  ruined,  the  soareity  of  silk  was  equita- 
lent  to  absolute  privation,,  and  the  fitilure  of 
a  revenue,  whose  increase  was  contemplated 
by  Justinian,  was  a  praetical  sarcasm  on  his 
avarice." 

Thus  we  harve,  in  the  history  of  silk,  a^ 
rived  at  a  very  impoitant  and  memoraUe 
crisis.  Silk  was  produced,  even  from  the 
eariiest  ages,  in  regions  congenial  to  its  cul- 
ture, where,  in  consequence  of  the  blessings 
it  confers,  the  inhabitants  proclaim  them- 
selves celeitialy  but  assiduously  withhold  aO 
knowledge  f^m  what  the  benefit  is  derived. 

An  insect,  as  if  ia  some  land  of  enchan^ 
meul,  labors,  spius,  and  dies;  and  wiiboat 
leaving  itself  even  a  sarcophagus,  bequeaths  its 
house,  more  valuable  to  man  than  the  proud 
monuments  of  the  Egyptian  architect,  its 
robes,  more  golden  than  Jaaon^s  fleece,  and  all 
its  estate,  by  the  bale  and  cargo,  to  the  men  of 
Hesperian  climes,  who  know  not  either  of  its 
existence,  or  the  mystery  of  its  operations. 
The  elegance  of  the  fabrics  is  admired  by  sU; 
Europe  nivltes  the  commerce  ;  a  difficulty  un- 
manageable in  the  ordinary  course  of  thin^ 
occurs;  a  crisis  arrives;  the  old  epoch  is 
closed,  and  a  new  era,  most  important  iu  its 
history,  arrives.  How  frequently  has  relief 
I  come,  not  only  at  the  moment  of  extremity, 
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but  tyy  fbe  most  iraezpeeted  metni.  Jastlnian 
ftaled  ID  bis  diplomatic  application  to  the  Are- 
biaii  princes,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  bad 
done  at  the  Ohinese  Court ;  and  his  very  at- 
tempt to  fjrce  a  trade  was  the  means  of  its 
■Imost  total  extinction.  Bat  how  coald  it 
hare  been  foreseen  that  what  emperors,  am- 
bassadors, and  merchants  failed  to  accomplish, 
woald  be  effected  bj  means  so  unlikely  as 
by  two  comparatirely  obscure  Nestorian 
monks  f  The  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Neator.  exiled  by  the  government  of  Byzan- 
tiam,  had  6ed  to  India ;  and  missions,  con- 
Teots,  and  bishoprics,  by  their  patriarch 
reaidtfot  in  Persia,  had  been,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Oosmas,  established  in  every 
direetion.  Two  of  the  monks  penetrated  to 
tiie  country  of  the  Seres.  With  curious  eye 
Aey  had  observed  the  dress  of  the  Ohinese ; 
the  manufactures  of  the  silken  fabrics ;  and 
the  millions  of  insects,  whose  education  was 
the  care  of  queens,  converting  the  leaves  of  a 
tree  into  sillc.  All  the  manipulations  reqai- 
ttte,  from  the  embryo  state  of  the  little  animal, 
to  the  production  of  the  costly  material,  were 
marked  with  intense  interest 

Tbe  secret  was  out!  two  monks  in  posses- 
rioQ  of  it — ^the  knowledge  to  benefit  myriads 
was  entrusted  to  two — ^the  perils  of  traversing 
a  yast  continent  were  yet  to  be  encountered 
-'-B  risk  was  to  be  incurred — ^no  insurance  was 
efiected,  but  that  of  Providence :  thus  all  was 
safe ;  and  the  two  monks,  our  benefactors,  be- 
queathed a  mystery,  hid  for  ages,  as  a  legacy 
to  a  western  hemisphere.  Aware  of  the  soli- 
dtnde  of  the  Europeans  on  this  subject,  the 
monks  repaired  to  ConstantiDople,  and  first 
revealed  to  the  emperor  the  secret  that  tilk 
was  produced  by  insects,  whose  eggs  might 
be  conveyed  to  his  dominions. 

Were  we  to  indulge  in  the  coqjecture  what, 
most  naturally  en  such  a  momentous  occasion, 
was  the  passion  chiefly  excited  in  Justinian, 
at  this  important  junotare,  when  a  report, 
than  whion  noae  could  be  more  interMting  to 
tiie  aecalar  ooncems  of  man,  was  first  an- 
ncraneed  to  bis  eara,  our  charity  might  have 
iaelined  os  to  point  to  philanthropy,  had  we 
not  asoertainea  the  character  of  the  man. 
With  him,  on  several  occasions,  self  was  a 
vmverae,  and  all  within  it  his  minions,  whose 
iotereau  were  to  be  consulted  precisely  to  the 
paint  where  they  concerned  his  own.  By  the 
promise  of  a  great  reward,  the  monks  were 
induced  to  return  to  China,  elude  tbe  vigilance 
of  their  jealousy,  obtain  the  eggs,  and  to  con- 
fine within  tbe  narrow  precincts  of  a  hollow 
cane,  what  was  subsequently  to  create  ma- 
chines and  factories,  fill  warehouses  and  ships, 
tad  become  inexhaustible  mines  of  wealth  to 
aations.  They  succeeded;  and  in  the  year 
552,  they  were  in  Constantinople,  and  their 
cane,  like  NoaVs  ark,  coDtained  a  family, 
whose  posterity  are  now  filling  regions  wider 
than  those  peopled,  within  the  same  time,  by 
flnem,  Ham  aind  Japhet     **  These  insecu 


thus  produced,'*  ssyg  Larduer,  "were  the 
progenitors  of  all  tbe  generations  of  «t£hxHmii« 
which  have  since  been  reared,  in  Europe  and 
the  western  parts  of  Asia  ;^* — to  which  may 
now  be  added  America  and  Africa-—*  *  of  the 
countless  myriads  whose  constant  and  succes- 
sive labors  are  engaged  in  supplying  a  great 
and  ever-increasing  demand.  A  canetul  of 
eggs  thus  became  the  means  of  establishing  a 
manafacture  which  fashion  and  luxury  had 
already  rendered  importaut,  and  of  saving  vast 
sums  annually  to  European  nations,  which  in 
this  respect  bad  been  ao  long  dependent  on, 
and  obliged  to  submit  to,  the  exactions  of 
their  oriental  nei^bors^** 

No  sooner  is  this  new  and  interesting  cok>- 
ny^  in  Earopt",  than  the  avarice  of  Justinian 
seizes  the  cradle  of  the  infant  concern.  His 
own  treasurer  had  the  control,  the  monks  the 
direction,  weavers  brought  from  Tyre  and 
Beryms,  were  the  creatures  of  the  new  mo- 
nopoly, and  bis  became  the  prerogative  to 
fix  the  price  which  his  subjects  should  pay 
for  the  mdulgence  of  their  vanity.  The  price 
of  silk,  by  this  means,  became  eight  timet 
more  exorbitant  than  before  the  introduction 
of  the  silkwomu;  an  ounce  weight  of  a 
fabric  of  common  cobrt  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  six  pieces  of  gold,  but  the 
royal  purple  was  of  quadruple  value.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  public  good,  the  oppressors  of 
mankind  live  not  forever :  Justinian  died ;  and 
the  monopoly  ceased.  The  people  of  western 
Asia  and  Europeans  discovered  that  neither 
the  mulberry  tree,  nor  silkworm,  wanted 
either  Chinese  climes,  or  the  care  of  a  Justi- 
nian to  foster  them.  Mulberries  were  plant- 
ed in  all  directions;  and  the  insects  fell  to 
work  with  haste  as  eager,  as  if  they  had  never 
known  that  their  ancestors  had  been  silk- 
worms royal  to  his  highness  Justinian.  After 
the  death  of  this  emperor,  (A.  D.  585,)  we 
find  the  culture  and  manufkcture  of  silk  trans* 
ferred  to  Greece,  especially  Peloponnesus,  and 
to  the  cities  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth. 

Soon  after,  the  Venetians  entered  into  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Grecian  empire, 
and  conducted  the  carrying  trade,  for  several 
centuries,  to  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  this  manu- 
facture was  then  held,  as  appears  from  the 
example  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year  790, 
sending  two  silken  vests  to  Ofia,  King  of  Mur- 
cia,  that  it  was  considered  worthy  of  being 
made  a  royal  gift.  Greece,  notwithstanding 
all  discouragements  consequent  upon  the  con- 
tinued and  rapid  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
continued  to  excel  all  other  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  quality  of  her  manufactures.  She 
alone,  for  near  600  years,  possessed  the  valu- 
able breed  of  silkworms;  soon  produced 
wrought  silks  adeqdate  to  her  own  consump- 
tion ;  a  recourse  to  Persia  for  a  supply  ceased, 
and  a  material  change  followed  in  her  inter- 
course with  India. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dweU  at  greater 
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length  here  apon  this  part  of  oar  lafaject,  «od 
tball  tberefure  give  our  atteotioo  to  that 
which  will  be  more  iuterestmg  and  profitable: 
the  means  by  which  the  Chinese  attain  so 
much  perfection,  aad  secure  such  uniform 
•access.  Disease  among  the  silkworms  there 
IS  so  uncommon  as  scarcely  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  their  authors ;  it  would  hardly 
be  supposed,  from  what  they  say,  that  the  silk- 
worm IS  subject  to  ailments  of  any  kind.  It 
is  positively  asserted  that  they  do  not  lose  one 
worm  out  of  a  hundred  by  disease ;  which 
•eems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  much  surprise 
in  France,  where  the  most  successful  estab- 
lishmenu  calculate  apon  a  loss  of  fifty  per 
cent.  It  is  very  reasonable  to  snppose  tbst. 
in  this  extended  experience,  we  shall  find 
•ome  peculiar  processes  by  which  they  are 
secured  against  the  casualties  common  to 
other  countries. 

The  very  circamstances  under  which  the 
•ilkworm  was  abstracted  from  China,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  any  very  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  its  management, 
and  every  attempt  to  obtain  such  information 
nnce  has  been  iruitleas  antil  within  the  pre- 
sent century. 

When  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  inquisitive- 
nets  can  no  longer  be  controlled,  and  valuable 
secrets  are  not  safe  throush  the  possession  of 
walled  empires,  access  has  at  lensth  been 
obtained  to  Chinese  libraries;  ana  works 
treating  extensively  and  minutely  of  this  en- 
tire siiDJect  have  been  carefulfy  reviewed. 
They  form  a  part  of  their  works  upon  agricul- 
ture, of  which  there  are  several  hundreds,  in- 
cluded in  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  volumes  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
cations in  the  Chinese  language;  but  among 
all  this  immense  library^  and  the  twelve  thoa- 
■and  volumes  composing  the  royal  library, 
tbert)  are  but  three  books  devoted  exclusively 
to  silk  culture  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  in- 
dustry. These  were  written  long  since  and 
have  passed,  in  fact,  through  a  new  edition 
within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
To  the  essential  parts  of  all  these  works  we 
have  incidental  access  through  recent  transla- 
tions into  the  French  languase  by  M.  Stanis- 
las Jiilien,  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  valuable  introduction 
by  M.  Camille  Beauvais.  While  in  manu- 
■cript  this  translation  underwent  a  most  criti- 
cal examination  by  M.  Louis  Hebert,  whom 
the  French  government  employed  for  some 
time  upon  the  coast  of  China  with  the  special 
design  of  studying  the  methods  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  of  bringing  back  any  precious  vari- 
eties  of  mulberry  trees  and  silkworms  which 
were  unknown  to  French  cultorists.  This, 
with  other  works  of  great  value  treating  of 
this  subject,  are  included  in  a  collection  of  one 
of  these,*  to  which  particular  reference  will 


*  More  than  a  hundred  volamea  of  valaable 
Freneh  works  recently  presented  to  tlie  American 
InstUote,  by  M.  Vattemare. 


be  made  in  another  part  of  this  treatise,  a 
work  on  *'  Filatures,*'  by  M.  Ferrier,  incal- 
cating  precisely  the  views  we  have  enter- 
tained  and  urged  fur  the  last  three  years,  and 
which  alone  can  secure  the  success  of  silk 
culture  in  any  country. 

From  the  work  first  named,  together  with 
a  book  of  Chinese  painting  prepared  for  Dr. 
Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  which  has 
been  fully  explained  to  us  by  Sum-Sing,  a 
Chinese  artist  of  the  Chinese  Juuk  recently  in 
this  cit^,  who  Is  entirely  fiimiliar  with  the 
production  of  silk  in  his  native  country,  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  very  full  and  correct 
exposition  of  the  principal  methods  practked 
in  China.  We  shall  do  so  more  in  compliance 
with  a  general  curiosity  to  know  ibeir  man- 
agement, than  from  faith  in  the  saperinrity 
of  I  heir  practices.  In  their  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  tree  and  treatment  of  ihe  worm— 
we  can  learn  much ;  but  their  care  of  the  eggs, 
which  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  consists  of 
a  routine  of  unmeaning  attentions,  which  one 
would  suppose  must  prove  entirely  deatmo- 
tive  to  the  embryo  worm. 

In  everv  branch  of  the  business  we  may 
learn  much  from  their  excesses.  If  they  are 
extremely  careful,  it  will  be  found  a  less  dan- 
geruus  error  than  the  irregular  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  managed  in  this 
coimtry  as  well  as  in  many  parts  ot  Italy  and 
France.*  We  shall  first  notice  their  treat 
menl  of  the  mulberry.  No  expedients  have 
been  left  untried  that  were  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  general  propagation  of  this  tree.  In 
some  provinces  men  were  compelled  to  do  it ; 
while  others  succeeded  better  by  liberal 
bounties.  HeiXce  we  read :  Tchin-in,  being 
governor  of  the  province  of  Kiente,  orderea 
every  man  in  the  nation  to  plant  fifteen  feet, 
on  each  acre,  with  mulberries. 

The  emperor  gave  to  each  man  twenty 
acres  of  land,  on  (condition  of  his  planting 
fifty  feet  with  mulberries;  (Memoirs  npoa 
Provisions  and  Commerce.)  When  the  agri- 
cultural labors  are  terminated,  or  when  rain 
prevento  persona  from  working  in  the  fidds, 
every  thing  most  be  taught  relative  to  tfa« 
mulberry  tree.    (Annals  of  Northern  China.) 

The  £mperor  Uien-tsoug,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  806,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  plant  two  feet  with  mnlber- 
ries  in  each  acre  of  their  grounds.  (Annals 
of  the  dynasty  of  Thang.) 

The  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Song 
(960)  promulgated  a  decree  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  malberry  and  jujube  trees. 
(The  leaves  of  the  latter  may  be  us^  for  feed- 
ing silkworms.)  [History  of  the  dynasty  of 
Song.]  If,  among  the  people,men  are  foond 
who  grub  ap  the  uncultivated  ground  and 
plant  a  great  quantity  of  mulberry  trees,  only 


*  And  the  fhct  that  saceess  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  cultorists  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  aO 
hindrances,  is  an  evidenoe  of  tto  oneomiBon  coais- 
niality. 
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tiie  anctent  tax  afaall  be  exacted  from  them. 
(Same  work. ) 

Their  works  abonod  with  similar  passages, 
•liowiag  the  care  ever  exercised  to  promote 
tie  most  extensire  growth  of  tlie  mulberry 
tree,  of  which  several  varieties  are  used,  cor- 
n^Kmding  with  the  character  of  the  climate 
tad  soil  of  the  province  for  which  they  are 
deagned.  The  most  common  and  generally 
approved  appears  to  be  a  white  molberry 
bearing  an  abundance  of  thick,  glossy  leaves 
aboat  as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  In  preserv- 
iog  seed,  the  largeat  fruit  is  selected  and  both 
aus  cQt  off,  the  seeda  of  the  middle  only 
beii^  coosidered  fit  for  use.  These  are  wash- 
ad,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  immediately  planted 
ia  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  previoualy  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  kept  carefully 
waterad  and  free  irom  weeda.  In  the  sprinff 
the  small  treea  are  taken  ap  and  traasplanied 
ui  grounds  suitably  prepared.  They  are 
planted  in  rowa  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
cultivated  with  a  hoe  ami  spade.  In  the 
•prio^  of  the  year,  when  they  are  conaidered 
tofficieotly  matured,  they  are  again  removed 
Bad  planted  into  permanent  ordiarda,  where 
they  are  Mt  about  thirty  feet  apart.  Another 
mode  is  to  gather  the  Iruit,  which  is  ripe  in 
Jooe,  crash  the  pulp  with  the  hands,  and  wash 
•everal  times ;  when  the  seed  is  separated  it 
most  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Ten  acres  of 
lertOe  land,  or,  better,  laud  fur  a  long  time 
nocultivated,  is  prepared,  where  the  mm  berry 
seed, mixed  with  millet  seed,  is  sown  aud  left 
to  grow  up  together.  The  millet  ripens  aud 
IS  removed  by  the  reapers,  and  the  mulber- 
nes  either  removed  or  allowed  to  remain  upon 
^  same  ground. 

The  tops  are  cut  off,  and  the  foliage  from 
the  shoots  starting  the  following  spring  is 
wed  for  feeding.  Another  writer  says  in 
snbitance  as  follows :  When  the  time  for 
sowing  has  come,  the  seed  must  be  mixed 
with  ashes  from  the  branches  of  the  mul- 
hcnytrcc,  and  then  soaked  until  they  become 
soft.  The  next  day  the  seed  must  be  washed 
with  care,  and  those  that  float  rejected  The 
foU  seed  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun  until 
the  water  absorbed  is  entirely  evaporated, 
when  thev  are  sown  and  do  not  fail  to 
flourish.  ^  In  another  work  the  subject  is 
treated  differently,  still  conflicting  somewhat 
with  the  preceding.  We  can  give  only  the 
j^as.  None  but  new  seed  should  be  used. 
This  should  be  sown  in  the  shade  or  covered 
with  a  sort  of  tent.  The  shade  of  hemp  is 
mtfevorable.  that  of  millet  still  more  so. 
Between  each  plant  five  to  seven  inches 
should  be  left,  and  kept  carefully  watered 
tmtU  they  attain  the  height  of  three  feet ;  the 
wade  should  then  be  removed.  In  November 
we  trees  should  be  cut  even  with  the  ground, 
"7  grass  spread  over  them  and  burned  ; 
{s*ing  care  not  to  have  the  fire  too  hot  or 
lopff-continued.  The  ground  is  then  covered 
*»h  decomposed  vegetable  manure.    In  the 


sprinff  the  surface  is  raked  clean  and  the 
trees  kept  well  watered.  Fine  shoots  spring 
up  early,  many  of  which,  by  fall,  attain  the 
heiffht  of  six  or  seven  feet.  A  distinction  ia 
made  between  these  and  a  smaller  growth, 
and  each  is  treated  in  a  different  manner : 
the  larger  flprowth  l»eing  generally  preferred 
to  those  of  a  still  larger  variety,  and  are 
termed  dwarf  mulberry  trees.  The  ground 
to  receive  these  is  prepared  as  follows :  the 
location  must  be  well  cultivated  and  manured. 
In  one  acre  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  holec 
are  duff,  each  two  feet  square  and  two  deep, 
into  which  is  spread  about  a  half  buahel  of 
well- rotted  manure,   mixed  with  an    equal 

?;uantity  of  earth,  all  made  soft  by  water, 
nto  this  compost  the  tree  is  firmly  placed, 
the  top  of  the  stalk  cut  off  even  with  the  sur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  filled  with 
well-decayed  earth. 

The  next  day  this  is  trampled  down  so  aa 
onl^  to  leave  the  hole  half  full;  the  re- 
mainder filled  and  slightly  packed.  A  small 
hill  is  made  over  the  top  of  the  stalk,  which 
must  previously  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron, 
so  that  the  shoots  will  all  start  from  buda 
under  ground,  thus  giving  them  greater 
strength  and  security  against  winJs  and 
storms.  Several  buds  wul  send  out  treea, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  not  become  too 
thick,  only  two  branches  are  cut  down  close 
to  the  ground  every  year,  and  earth  covered 
over,  so  that  all  the  new  sprouts  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  may  start  from  buds  under  the 
ground.  As  the  roots  become  strong,  a 
greater  number  of  branches  are  allowed  to 
remain,  until,  in  a  few  years,  an  immense 
mass  of  foliage  is  produced,  and  the  quaA- 
tityof  roots  formea  is  astonishing. 

The  plantotion  of  Dr.  Stettins,  of  Nor- 
thampton, Mass.,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
this  mode  of  culture.  He  has  a  small  or- 
chard of  Canton  mulberries,  which,  from 
June  to  November,  presents  a  most  beautiful 
sight ;  and  the  amount  of  foliage  produced  if 
incredible. 

This  variety  of  mulbeny  was  procured 
directly  from  Ohina  for  Dr.  S.,  —  and  ia 
doubtless  the  same  variety  preferred  in  the 
^est  silk-producing  districts  of  that  empire. 
It  was  recognized  as  such  by  a  native  Chi- 
nese, who  recently  examined  it,  pronouncing 
it  the  samcf  only  presenting  an  appearance  of 
greater  thrift  and  perfection.  It  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  Moretti — if,  indeed,  it  be  ^ 
not  the  same,  which  some  of  our  best  judgef 
believe. 

From  these  seedlings,  cuttings  are  taken ; 
and  in  this  way  the  mulberry  tree  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  A  general  preference 
is  to  be  given  to  this  mode  of  propagation, 
as  the  variety  of  the  tree  can  thus  be  re- 
tained in  its  vigor.  In  this  something  like 
the  following  practice  is  observed.  The 
ground  is  selected  and  prepared^or  the  cut- 
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tings,  as  for  trees  JQst.  described ;  and  soon 
aiter  the  buds  begin  to  start  in  early  spring, 
branches  are  cut  about  one  foot  in  len^h  and 
each  end  burnt.  A  part  of  the  buds,  if  there 
are  more  than  three  or  four,  are  removed. 
The  only  danger  to  be  yarded  against,  as 
attending  this  method,  is  the  effect  of  the 
funs  of  midsummer  —  but  if  proper  care  is 
taken,  a  single  plant  is  seldom  lost.  It  is  a 
prettj  general  practice  to  plant  a  few  hemp 
seeds  on  the  snn  side  of  the  hills  to  afford  a 
shade.  The  following  spring,  the  trees,  with 
the  cuttings  attached,  are  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, and  there  planted  with  the  same  care 
as  before,  in  rows  about  twenty-five  feet 
apart,  and  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
ffround  between  the  rows  may  be  plowed, 
out  never  between  the  trees.  The  foliage  is 
used  the  second  year.  In  another  work,  a 
more  particular  account  is  given  nearly  as 
follows:  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  when 
the  cultivators  have  much  leisure,  the  grounds 
intended  to  be  planted  with  mulberries  the 
following  spring,  must  be  selected,  and  aU  the 
holes  dug  and  supplied  with  manure,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  work  of  the  spring  when  so 
many  other  things  demand  attention.  The 
grounds  should  be  raised  on  the  south  in 
order  to  retain  the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
rains  of  spring.  In  the  last  month  of  the 
year  (January)  the  branches  intended  for 
planting  in  the  spring  should  be  cut,  and  the 
wound^  part  scarr^  by  passing  it  quickly 
through  the  fire.  They  are  then  bound  into 
bundles  of  about  forty-five  each,  and  laid  in 
a  hole,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  about  the 
length  of  the  trees,  and  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  Bundles  of  rice  straw  are  placed  be- 
tween those  of  the  trees.  These  deposits  of 
branches  are  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of 
earth,  and  thus  preserved  in  perfect  safety. 
After  Tchun^fem  (2l8t  of  March)  the  holes 
prepared  in  the  autumn,  are  opened — ma- 
nure, earth  and  water  mixed  in,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  millet  seeds  planted  at  the  south 
side.  The  trees  are  then  removed  for  plant- 
ing. Each  branch  is  bent  up  in  the  shape  of 
a  hoop  and  tied  in  that  position  by  a  straw 
rope ;  and  thus  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
hole,  and  coverea  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  earth.  If  the  buds  are  started  two  or  three 
inches  they  are  covered  deeper,  and  the  earth 
packed  firmly  around  them  with  little  hillocks 
of  light  earth  on  the  top.  They  must  be 
shaded  and  kept  moist.  The  trees  from  the 
buds  grow  rapidly,  and  make  it  necessaxy  to 
remove  some  of  the  lateral  branches.  At 
three  years  old  they  become  fine  trees.  Some 
persons  who  wish  dwarf  trees,  cut  off  only 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  and  plant 
them  upright,  so  that  the  top  just  arises  out 
of  the  ground.  When  this  is  done  several 
twigs  are  put  together  and  thus  planted. 
Others  place  the  boughs  in  a  raddish  and  plant 


it  in  a  smali  square  hole;  Those  tlizM 
well. 

We  cannot  notice  ioj^ther  this  part  of  the 
work,  though  much  more  is  said,  but  wilh 
immaterial  variation  from,  what  we  have  aW 
ready  given.  These  observations  give  a 
general  impression  of  the  plans  puraned  as 
well  as  they  can  be  determined  from  this 
translation,  which  is  in  many  parts  qoile 
crude  and  indefinite.  None  of  the  practioaa 
described,  strike  ns  as  possessing  pecnUar 
exceUeoce — ^but  mis  inmoitant  principle  » 
carried  oat  by  every  caUivator — a  priuclpie 
very  imperfectly  appreciated  omonffst  a8---4t 
is,  that  the  mulberry  tree,  to  produce  good 
and  abundant  foliage,  must  have  the  advui* 
taffe  of  rich  soil  and  careful  cultivation. 
They  not  only  select  the  best  lands  for  their 
plantations  but  mantire  plentifully  besides. 
Liquid  manures  are  highly  recommended  and 
extensively  used  ;  also  the  sweepings  of  the 
cocooneries,  ashes  of  rice  straw,  varioos 
aquatic  plants,  and  paste  made  of  beans, 
hemp  and  cotton  seeds,  besides  the  ordinaiy 
manures.  Great  use  is  also  made  of  the 
sediments  of  canals  and  pondr,  which  are 
often  drained  for  this*  purpose.  The  planta- 
tions are  generally  surrounded  with  walls  or 
hedges  to  prevent  injury  by  animals.  The 
earth  around  the  trees  is  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  loose,  by  frequent  weeding  and  the  use 
of  the  hoe  and  spade.  No  noxious  plants  or 
trees  are  allowed  in  the  inclosure.  Neigh- 
boring cultivators  not  unfrequently  associate 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mana^ng  the 
business  to  better  advantage  by  a  division  of 
labor.  Their  orchards  in  such  cases  are  in- 
cluded in  one  large  inclosure,  proportionally 
subdivided  by  light  hedgery,  to  prevent  dis- 
putations, to  wnich  they  are  so  much  in- 
clined. Grafting  and  budding  are  practised  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  are  thought  greatly 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  foliage.  The 
leaves  thus  produced  are  larger  and  thicker, 
and  seem  to  contain  less  unwholesome  juice. 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  plan  a  good  one, 
where  it  is  intended  to  have  permanent  or- 
chards. It  is  being  extensively  introduced 
in  the  south  of  France.* 

The  construction  of  feeding  apartments 
next  claims  our  attention.  These  are  gen- 
erally built  in  secluded  locations,  and  near 
or  over  the  water,  when  it  can  conveniently 
be  done ;  that  they  may  have  the  advantage 
of  extreme  quietness,  and  freedom  from  im- 
pure air  and  injurious  insects.  They  are  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  most  perfect 
ventilation,  and  ye    as  perfectly  to  prevent 


*  The  flnt  nursery  we  have  ever  seen  mnywheis 
was  that  of  Mr.  L.  P.  FiiUeUa  in  this  oily.  Thess 
trees  were  grafted  white  mulberries  imported  iVoai 
the  Cevennes  Mountains  in  France,  and  for  some 
time  oecnpted  a  garden  in  Broadway  ;  and  were  re- 
moved a  year  or  two  since,  wo  thiak,  to  •one  part 
of  liODf  IsUad* 
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tlie  adnurabn  of  eztoml  idr,  when  unraitod 
to  the  health  of  the  worm,  and  always  so  as 
to  goyem  the  decrree  of  light. 

The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  a 
oniform  temperature,  and  means  provided  ibr 
securing  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  hutldinc  is 
eonstroeted  an  oven,  of  which  the  foUowmg 
is  a  deecriptioQ.  In  the  middle  of  the  house 
a  hole  must  he  dug,  of  which  the  sise  must 
he  proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
house. 

The  ordinary  size  of  this  hole  is  about 
lour  feet  squan.  On  the  four  sides,  a  square 
hrick  wall,  cemented  with  mortar,  must  be 
nised  two  feet  in  height.  Cowdung,  well 
dried,  must  be  taken  a^d  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  holo  covared  with  a 
bed  ol  this  powder  thjree  or  four  baches  thick. 
On  and  in  the  middle  of  this,  a  layer  of  small 
pieees  of  di^  wood  must  be  spread,  at  least 
five  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  been  cut 
in  the  last  month  of  the  year.  Mulberry, 
ehns,  acacia,  or  any  kind  of  hard  solid  wood 
may  be  used.  Upon  this  another  bed  of 
powder  must  be  spread,  well  beaten  down, 
so  as  to  fill  all  the  openings  between  the 
sticks;  forif  aa^  space  be  Wft,  the  fire  would 

Educe  a  flame  which  would  be  injurious, 
ides  eausinff  too  rapid  a  oonsumption  o{ 
the  fuel.  With  these  alternate  layers,  the 
hole  must  be  filled  and  packed  down  aa  tight 
as  possible,  and  then  rounded  up  witii  the 
sane.  Seven  or  ei|[ht  days  before  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  worms,  hve  ooals  must  be  put  on 
the  top  and  covered  over  with  hot  ashes. 
The  mixture  readily  takes  fire,  and  emits, 
for  six  or  seven  days,  a  black  and  yellow 
smoke.  One  day  before  the  hatehinffs  of  the 
werms,  the  door  must  be  opened  to  dismpate 
the  smoke,  and  then  carefully  shut.  From 
that  time  the  whole  contents  of  the  oven  are 
•Q  fire*  emitting  no  smoke,  and  can  be  pre- 
served for  a  month  or  two  without  becoming 
extinguiahed  or  materially  diminished.  The 
warmth  produced  is  mild  and  affieeable,  and 
it  can  hairdly  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  fire 
in  the  apartment.  It  is  well  to  surrotmd  the 
top  of  the  oven,  to  the  heiffht  of  one  or  two 
fost,  with  a  high  brick  wajS,  so  that  the  heat 
may  ascend  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
then  spread  in  an  equal  manner.  This  will 
also  prevent  those  persons  who  attend  the 
silk  room  at  night  from  falling  into  the  oven. 
The  house  being  constructed  of  dry  materials, 
teadily  becomes  vrarm  and  retains  the  heat 
When  the  weims  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
Mffsery,  the  old  paper  on  the  windows  must 
be  leplaoed  by  toat  whidi  is  perfocfly  white 
and  dean.  The  windows  are  coveted  with 
•ereene  or  mats,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat,  and  re^kite  the  admission  of  light. 
Cooneded  wtth  the  main  building  is  a  Mcr- 
sery,  carefully  constructed,  for  hatching  and 
footing  the  young  wwms.  It  is  generally 
haibfroBftiBg  the  south.    These  aie  fitted  up 


with  mimeteus  smaM  frames  and  shelves,  and 
only  light  enough  admitted  to  distinguish  the 
moulting  from  the  feeding  worms;  and  this 
is  obtained  mainly  through  dormer  windows 
above  the  frames.  Even  with  the  ground, 
pipes,  or  air  conductors,  communicatinff  vrith 
the  outside^  must  be  placed  at  reguUr  in- 
tervals, and  arranged  so  as  to  be  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure.  The  nursery  building  is 
also  provided  with  an  oven  similar  to  the  one 
described,  only  siMUer,  and  also  a  small  stove 
in  each  eozDer,  in  niches  prepared  for^e 
purpose. 

The  wtemal  arrangements  for  feeding  do 
not  vary  much  in  diiferent  provinces.  We 
shall  refer  to  only  two,  whbh  are  mere 
generally  used  than  any  others,  as  they  are 
considered  the  best.  One  consists  of  fiames 
two  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  supported 
at  the  ends  by  slats  festened  to  upright 
posts  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  beuns 
or  ceiling.  The  one  at  the  bottom  preveAts 
the  dampness  of  the  ground  from  ascending, 
and  the  one  on  the  top  screens  from  the 
dust  of  the  apartment.  The  other  arrange- 
Dujnt,  which  appears  to  be  an  excellent  one, 
— especially  for  nurseries — is  represented  in 
the  cut,  which  is  given  in  the  Commercial 
Review. 

The  construction  of  this  frame  is  vtfrj 
sinmle ;  the  hurdles,  which  are  made  of  spht 
hanu>oo,  very  light  and  easily  handled,  ad- 
mitting an  unobstructed  circulation  of  air 
through  and  around  the  frames. 

W£h  this  reference  to  the  feeding  apart- 
ments, we  shall  notice,  very  briefly,  the 
methods  of  hatching,  feeding,  and  the  gen- 
eUal  management  of  the  silkworm  from  the 


time  of  hatching  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  that  of  Virginia,  and  the  eggs 
are  retarded  or  forwarded  to  correspond  wkh 
the  character  of  the  season.  The  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  eags  by  the  Chinese  is  al- 
most incredible,  and  differs  altogether  from 
the  practices  of  this  country,  and  we  can 
hardty  be  induced  to  attach  to  them  any  ad- 
vantage. 

From  about  the  first  of  December  up  to 
the  time  of  their  hatchtn|^,  they  are  subject- 
ed to  repeated  washings  in  brine  asd  river 
water. 

To  these  baths  their  authors  attach  great 
value,  as  securing  uniform  hatchings  aiid 
vigor  of  constttutaen.  The  subject  deserves 
a  passing  notice  In  this  place. 

In  a  work  entitled,  Hoawo-Sino-Tsbfo,  the 
anther  observes :  The  eighth  day  of  the  last 
moeai,  tlie  egf  s  most  be  dipped  in  water 
where  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry  branches 
have  been  boiled,  or  the  ashes  of  |rra«s. 
They  must  be  taken  out  at  the  expiration  of 
one  day.  The  twelfth  day  of  the  second 
moon,  a  bath  must  be  given  to  the  eggs,  on 
the  moxntng  of  the  period  ealled  TAiin^- 
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ming,  (6th  of  April;)  then  they  must  he 
wrapped  up  in  cotton  paper,  and  deposited 
in  the  kitchen.  Wait  nntil  the  mulberry 
leaves  are  as  large  as  a  teaspoon,  then  en- 
Telop  the  eggs  in  cotton ;  corermg  them  at 
night  with  varments  that  have  Wn  worn 
during  the  day ;  and  in  the  morning  wrap 
them  m  blankets. 

When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  worms 
must  be  warmed  by  artificial  heat ;  bat  so 
long  as  they  are  not  out  of  the  egg,  they 
ought  to  be  well  taken  care  o^  and  hatdi^ 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  it  is  desirar 
ble  to  soak  the  leaves  of  paper,  covered  with 
eggs,  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry  must  be 
used;  the  leaves  should  be  moistened  and 
powdered  with  the  ashes.  Afterwards  they 
must  be  rolled  and  soaked  in  water  where  a 
certain  quantity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved. 
If  the  rolls  of  paper  swim,  they  must  be 
kept  under  water  by  placing  them  under  a 
China  plate. 

The  papers  ought  to  be  taken  out  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day.  They  must  then  be 
washed  in  running  water  to  remove  the 
ashes.  Afterwards,  they  can  be  hung  up  in 
the  cool  air,  and  the  eggs  will  hatch  in  due 
time.  The  twelfth  day  of  the  second  moon, 
leaves  of  the  plants  called  tfuai  and  ye  thsai, 
blossoms  of  the  leek,  peach  tree,  and  white 
beans,  must  be  taken  and  crushed  in' water, 
and  this  used  as  a  wash  for  the  eggs. 

Many  persons  preserve  the  eggs  in  bam- 
boo boxes,  where  they  are  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere.  If  they  are  sub- 
jected to  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  ex- 
treme heat,  or  the  contrary,  it  produces 
fatal  results.  The  worms  thus  injured  in 
the  eggf  have  a  yellow  appearance  on  hatch- 
ing, and  are  never  worth  the  trouble  of  rais- 
ing. They  may  be  compared  to  a  child  Uiat 
has  contracted  disease  in  the  womb.  At 
its  birth  it  is  weak  and  feeble ;  and  such 
innate  ailments  generally  extend  through 
life. 

When  one  wishes  to  preserve  eggs  by  this 
method,  the  papers  should  be  spread  on 
bamboo  boards,  secure  from  the  sun  or  wind. 
They  should  also  be  covered  with  silk  cloth, 
to  prevent  butterflies  or  insects  firom  the  cot- 
ton plant  eating  them.  In  the  winter,  when 
there  is  a  body  of  snow,  the  leaves  contain- 
ing the  eggs  should  be  spread  upon  the  snow 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  placed  on 
the  boards  and  covered  as  before. 

When  spring  comes,  they  must  be  atten- 
tively watched,  and  every  change  noted,  that 
their  hatching  be  properly  provided  for. 
Powdered  cinnabar  must  be  taken,  dilated  in 
warm  water,  and  the  eggs  bathed  in  it.  The 
water  should  be  kept  at  the  temperatore  of 
the  human  body. 

Before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  papers 
should  be  weighed,  and  the  exact  weight 
written  on  the  back  of  the  sheets.    When 


ihey  are  hatched  they  should  not  be  sepotr- 
ated  from  the  paper.  Many  persons,  as  soon 
as  the  worms  appear,  detach  them  from  the 
paper  by  means  of  a  small  broom  or  quill; 
but  these  little  beings,  as  delicate  and  slen- 
der as  a  hair,  or  a  bit  of  silk,  cannot  support 
the  wounds  given  them  by  the  broom  ex 
quin.  The  better  way  is  to  cut  some  tender 
leaves  into  small  shrods,  and  lay  them  care- 
fully on  the  worms,  to  which  they  will 
speedily  attach  themselves,  and  can  be  re- 
moved without  hurt. 

The  business  of  the  feeding  is  entrasted 
to  persons  who  confine  themselves  exclusive- 
ly in  the  silk-rooms.  These  attendants  are 
required  to  be  scrupulously  dean  and  par- 
ticular, and  to  study  etery  want  of  the 
worm,  and  to  meet  them  with  a  prompt  and 
appropriate  supply. 

The  following  things  are  named  as  being 
offensive  to  the  worms,  and  to  be  avoided : 

1st.  Silkworms  do  not  like  to  eat  damp 
leaves ; 

2d.  They  do  not  like  to  eat  warm  or  wilted 
leaves ; 

3d.  The  newly-hatched  worms  do  not  like 
the  smell  of  fish  fried  in  a  pan ; 

4th.  They  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  persons  who  pound  rice  in  mor- 
Urs; 

5th.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  strokes  on 
sonorous  bodies ; 

6th.  They  do  not  like  men  who  smell  of 
wine  to  give  them  food,  or  transfer  them 
them  from  place  te  place ; 

7th.  From  the  time  they  are  hatched  until 
maturity,  silkworms  dread  smoke  and  odor- 
ous exhalations; 

8th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  dun  or  hair 
burnt  near  them ; 

9th.  They  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish, 
musk,  or  the  odor  of  certain  herbaceous  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  goat,  dec. ; 

10th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  a  window, 
exposed  to  the  wind,  to  be  opened  during  the 
day; 

11th.  They  do  not  like  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun ; 

ISth.  They  do  not  like,  when  the  temper- 
ature of  their  habitation  is  warm,  to  have 
a  sudden  cold  or  violent  wind  introduced ; 

13th.  When  theb  habitation  is  ooM,  they 
do  not  like  a  sudden  change  to  extreme 
heat; 

14th.  They  do  not  like  dirty  or  slovenly 
persons  to  attend  them,  or  enter  their  room ; 

15th.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  nox- 
ious afiSuvia  and  filth  distant  from  their  apart- 
ments. 

When  the  worms  are  first  hatched,  thaf 
are  fed  with  the  most  tender  leaves,  cot  into 
fine  shreds,  and  lightly  spread  over  them 
with  a  sieve. 

In  the  space  of  one  hour  (two  of  ourt) 
they  must  receive  four  meals,  making  fbr^ 
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eight  feedings  during  the  first  day  and  night. 
Feed  must  t^e  ffiven,  without  fail,  both  day 
and  ni^ht  If  wis  course  is  pursued,  it  fol- 
lows that  thcj  sooner  attain  their  maturity 
than  if  they  are  neglected.  When  they  can 
be  made  to  mature  in  twenty-five  days,  the 
worms  of  a  given  space  will  furnish  twenty- 
fire  ounces  of  silk.  If  twenty-eight  days, 
only  twenty  ounces  can  be  obtained.  If  the 
time  be  one  month,  or  forty  days,  only  ten 
ounces  will  be  made.  In  feeding,  the  at- 
tendants are  required  to  visit  every  frame 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  feed  with 
perfect  uniformity,  that  the  worms  of  each 
day's  hatching  may  not  become  irregular  in 
their  moultings. 

The  feedings  are  less  frequent  as  the 
worms  increase  in  size.  It  is  common,  be- 
gimiing  when  the  worms  are  very  young,  to 
uie  rice  flour.  It  is  sprinkled  lightly  over  the 
frame  immediately  after  the  worms  have 
been  fed.  When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  re- 
quire to  be  dampened. 

Dried  mulberry  leaves,  finely  powered,  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
thought  to  strengthen  the  worm,  and  cause 
it  to  make  a  more  perfect  cocoon.  One  of 
the  most  accurate  works,  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, says : 

The  leaves  which  are  given  them  ought  to 
be  neither  wet  with  dew  nor  dried  in  the 
wnid  or  sun,  nor  impregnated  with  disagree- 
able smells ;  for  as  soon  as  they  have  fed 
upon  such  leaves,  they  will  contract  diseases. 
Ii  care  be  taken  to  preserve,  in  advance,  a 
rafficiency  of  leaves  for  three  days,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  fear  from  long  rains  nor  a 
want  of  food. 

The  space  of  one  day  and  night  is,  to  the 
lilkworm,  like  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  morning  and  evening  answer  to  sprint 
and  autumn,  and  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
night  to  summer  and  winter.  In  these  four 
periods  of  the  day,  the  weather  is  never  the 
•ame.  When  a  good  fire  is  preserved  in  the 
iilk-room,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
keep  it  of  a  uniform  temperature  during  all 
parts  of  the  day  and  night.  The  matron 
should  wear  only  a  single  garment,  and  reg- 
iilate  the  temperature  according  to  the  sen- 
■ation  of  heat  or  cold  she  experiences.  If 
she  feels  chilly,  she  will  judge  that  the  silk 
worms  are  cold  also ;  and  so  when  she  ex- 
periences oppression  from  heat,  will  the 
worms  be  affected.  An  increase  of  heat  im- 
mediately after  feeding  encourages  the  appe- 
tites of  the  worms,  and  causes  them  to  eat 
with  great  avidity. 

To  effect  this,  a  long  stove,  placed  on  a 
hand-barrow,  is  used.  When  the  worms 
have  been  fed,  and  had  time  to  ascend  the 
leaves,  this  stove  is  earned  by  two  men 
through  the  aisles,  until  a  gentle  heat  has 
^used  itself  among  all  the  hurdles.  The 
file  in  this  stove  uioold  consist  of  burn- 


ing charcoal,  so  as  to  prevent  smoke,  and 
covered  with  ashes,  to  prevent  too  brilliant 
a  flame.  When  the  worms  have  finished 
their  eating,  the  stove  must  be  carried  back. 
This  is  repeated  at  each  feeding,  if  the  air  of 
the  room  is  in  the  least  chilled. 

The  various  moultings  are  attentively  ob- 
serve^ and  every  preparation  made  for  the 
necessities  of  the  worms.  They  are  not  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  their  moulting  beds  for 
any  length  of  time  after  their  awakening ; 
but  are  removed*  promptly  to  fresh  frames, 
covered  with  rice  straw,  crushed  in  a  mill. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  worms  renders  it 
necessary  to  remove  and  separate  them,  con- 
stantly, which  is  done  with  the  greatest  care 
and  afifection.  Any  neglect  or  carelessness 
may  be  followed  by  diseases  and  losses.  The 
weakness  and  delicacy  of  the  worms  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of 

Entrance  of  the  Silkworm*  into  the  Cocoonr 
eries. — When  the  worms  indicate  a  desire  to 
spin,  they  are  removed  to  cocoon  rooms, 
which  are  generally  constructed  separately 
from  the  feeding  apartments.  These  rooms 
are  provided  with  various  descriptions  of 
winding-frames.  As  this  has  been,  and  if 
yet,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dififer- 
ence  of  opinion  in  this  country — it  claims  at 
least  a  passing  notice.  A  country  so  long 
engaged  in  making  cocoons — must  necessa- 
rily have  acquired  a  pretty  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  of  spinning — this 
would  be  our  judgment  of  any  other  coun- 
try, save  China,  and  is  doubtless  true  of 
them  to  some  extent,  notwithstanding  their 
unreasonable  adherence  to  ancient  usages. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  spinnmg  !• 
done  by  distinct  rooms.  In  the  southern 
countries  these  are  generally  placed  in  the 
house,  as  fewer  worms  are  there  fed ;  and 
besides,  the  early  rains,  occurring  at  the  spin- 
ning season,  forbid  their  being  placed  in  the 
open  air.  At  the  North,  the  rooms  are 
larger,  and  placed  outside  of  the  house,  that 
there  may  be  no  obstruction  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air.  A  dry  and  warm  place  must 
be  selected,  in  order  that  neither  cold  nor 
dampness  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  cocoon  rooms.  When  the  worms  ap- 
proach their  maturity,  a  fire  must  be  lighted 
on  the  ground  where  the  room  is  to  be  located, 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry ;  afterwards  the  re- 
mains of  the  fire  and  ashes  must  be  swept 
away.  One  description  of  cocoon  room  !• 
constructed  as  follows. 

The  floor  is  made  of  plank  of  the  fir  tree, 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  A  frame, 
pierced  with  large  holes,  must  be  made  of 
thin  blbboo  from  which  arrows  are  made. 
In  Uiese  holes  some  rods  must  be  inserted ; 


*  In  tbe  removal  of  the  worms,  a  flrame  ofnslr 
work  is  used,  somewhat  similar  to  thoss  uasd  hy 
many  persons  In  this  country. 
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then  lonfiT  and  large  bamboo  branches,  8trq>- 
^d  of  their  leaves,  must  be  cropped  aboTe. 
The  room  must  be  covered  with  a  frame- 
work of  woven  reeds.  The  silkworms  will 
here  have  a  place  where  they  can  establish 
themselves  in  safety  without  fears  of  falling. 
When  the  interior  is  well  arranged,  where  it 
affords  necessary  depth  and  secuAy,  the 
worms  may  be  successfully  spread  over  it. 
At  first,  the  frame  must  be  a  Uttle  inclined 
until  the  worms  have  voided  their  excre- 
mental  matter,  which  always  precedes  the 
formation  of  their  cocoons  ;  and  afterwards 
warmed  with  a  small  brazier,  or  pan  of  live 
coals.  When  they  have  begun  to  inclose 
themselves  in  their  cocoons,  the  heat  must 
be  increased.  They  must  never  stop  in  their 
work.  If  the  temperature  be  too  cold  they 
walk  upon  their  silk  and  cease  to*  spin. 

Some  persons,  particularly  at  the  South, 
where  sUkworms  are  fed  more  for  amuse- 
ment than  profit,  remove  the  worms,  when 
they  are  ready  to  spin,  to  their  own  houses. 
They  spread  short  stalks  of  dry  plants  upon 
the  frames  on  which  the  woims  were  fed, 
and  in  these  beds  of  branches  they  deposit 
their  cocoons. 

^  Another  plan  is  to  construct  long  sheds  of 
light  framework,  covered  with  straw  mats, 
and  in  these  place  their  cocooneries  when 
the  worms  are  ready  to  enter  them.  They 
are  set  in  rows  on  each  side,  with  a  passage 
in  the  centre  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
through.  As  fast  as  they  are  needed  the 
rooms  are  provided  with  shelves  covered  with 
dry  branches,  on  which  the  worms  are  placed. 
When  the  necessary  number  have  been 
installed  here,  they  are  covered  with  double 
mats.  These  mats  are  not  so  closely  formed 
as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  Artificial 
heat  IS  recommended  here  also. 

Touran'T$Oy  or  Round  Cocoon  Rooms. — 
The  centre  is  first  established  and  the 
circumference  divided  into  five  parts  by  pine 
boards.  Five  poles  are  then  planted  and  tied 
toj^ether  at  the  top  and  then  surrounded 
with  rush  mats.  Dr^  branches  are  laid  all 
around  against  the  sides,  against  the  mats 
where  the  silk  worms  are  to  ascend.  When 
the  worms  have  been  placed  in,  the  lower 
part  is  surrounded  with  rush  mats  and  cov- 
ered high  up  with  straw  in  the  form  of  a 
cove. 

Chan-Po. — This  term  signifies  a  firame 
covered  with  small  protuberances  or  hillocks. 
The  frames  are  woven  of  split  bamboo  reeds, 
and  placed  upon  a  stage  or  table,  supported 
on  each  side  by  wooden  pillars  about  six  feet 
liigh.  The  small  elevations  are  made  of  rice 
or  wheat  straw,  cut  of  equal  lenfth  and 
twisted  together  at  the  top  ;  and  then  placed 
upright  on  the  frames. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  frames  with  a 
flUght  bed  of  short  straw,  to  prevent  the 
worms  falling  through  between  the  reeds. 


At  the  bottom  of  this  frame  chafing- 
dishes  filled  with  charcoal  are  placed  four  or 
five  feet  apart.  When  the  worms  are  put  on 
the  frame  only  a  little  fire  is  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  woik,  and  they  will  not  be 
seen  to  climb  and  move  about  wasting  their 
silk.  As  they  enter  their  coooons  t^  iMat 
must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  burning 
charcoal  to  the  chafing-dishes.  As  the  silk  is 
thrown  out  by  the  worms,  it  dries,  and  in^ 
mediately  hardenSt  which  is  the  reason  wl^ 
the  silk  from  these  districts  so  long  retains 
its  strength  and  receives  such  brilliant  dyes* 
which  is  never  the  case  where  the  worms 
spin  in  a  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere,  as  is 
generally  true  of  most  other  oonstxuctioBS 
lor  npinninff.  Another  spinning-frame  re- 
cognizing ue  same  principle  is  higUj 
spoken  of.  These  frames  are  of  bamboo  net 
woriL,  with  interstices  large  enough  for  tlM 
formation  of  the  cocoons. 

They  are  intended  to  be  placed  within  in- 
closed cocooneries  similar  to  those  described, 
and  present  peculiar  advantages,  as  the 
worms  are  not  suffocated  by  masses  of 
branches  ;  while  the  heat  and  air  have  ftee 
circulation. 

The  French  provide  for  the  spinxung  of 
their  cocoons  a  **  cabin"  of  the  following  d»- 
scnption. 

Take  a  round  willow  basket,  which  dren 
with  brushwood,  putting  the  wood  round 
two-thirds  of  the  basket,  and  leaving  ^ 
other  third  open  for  putting  in  the  wonna, 
and  to  give  an  of^XHtunity  to  clear  vtm 
their  litter.  Then  pull  the  ends  of  the  woed 
together  at  the  top,  so  as  not  to  press  too 
close  upon  each  other,  and  so  tie  them  with 
a  little  twme  or  pack-thread,  to  keep  them  in 
their  place ;  after  which  you  put  a  paper  ea^ , 
pretty  large,  upon  the  top  of  the  wood,  it 
having  been  found  that  the  worms  ave  fond 
of  making  their  cooocms  under  a  cover  of  this 
kind,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  atlaoh- 
ing  some  threads  of  silk  to  the  paper,  whidi 
enables  them  to  fix  their  cocoons  the  mote 
firmly  in  their  plaoe.  In  putting  up  the 
cabins  on  the  stafe  ereeted  for  this  purpose, 
the  two  rows  of  bmshwood  at  the  eztieai- 
ties  of  the  stage  are  made  much  thicker  than 
the  others,  especially  for  six  or  eight  inohss 
above  the  stage  or  shelly  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  getting  out  at  the  eiids,  and  foil- 
ing over  the  staffo.  In  putting  up  the  other 
two  rows,  you  Uy  a  piece  of  wood  or  reed 
across  the  stage  for  each  row ;  and  in  potting 
up  the  brushwood  you  make  the  first  turn  to 
the  right  and  the  second  to  the  left,  and  so 
aUemately,  keeping  the  reed  in  the  middle, 
which  binds  all  fost.  In  dressing  the  stage 
with  the  brushwood  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  pillars  which  support  it,  and  to  const 
also  the  top  of  the  stage  with  the  same,  that 
the  worms  may  find  a  oonvenient  hidinf- 
plaoe  wherever  th^  wander.    In  conftmel- 
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ing  the  cabins  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
pat  op  the  brash  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
aOow  a  passage  for  the  worms  between  the 
different  branches,  which,  however,  should 
not  be  too  wide  ;  and  it  is  well  to  make  a 
neat  number  of  points  or  huts  touch  the 
mel^  because  it  affords  the  greater  opportu- 
nity to  the  worms  to  mount. 

Many  people  at  Montauban  put  roses  or 
sweet-smelling  flowers  upon  the  pillars 
which  support  the  stage,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  room,  with  a  view  to  sweeten  the 
abr. 

In  forming  the  arches  of  the  cabins,  there 
is  always  a  little  opening  at  the  top  of  each 
piliar,  occasioned  by  the  curve  or  top  of  the 
aide.    Care  should  be  taken  to  make  this 

rdng  pretty  wide,  because  it  has  been 
rvM  that  the' worms  make  choice  of  this 
opening  to  fix  themselves  in  forming  their 
cocoons.  The  cabins  may,  in  this  way,  also 
be  made  to  accommodate  a  firreater  number 
of  wonns.  The  most  irregular  and  crooked 
braihwood  will  make  the  l^t  cabins.  (The 
Ecnib  oaks  growing  in  many  parts  of  this 
county  wooM  make  fine  cabins.)  The  tops 
should  be  intertwined,  thus  forming  as  many 
mterstices  as  possible.  (The  materials  for 
the  cabins  should  be  ever  ready,  that  when- 
cter  the  worms  show  an  inclination  to  mount, 
jan  may  always  have  a  house  to  place  them 
m.) 

When  the  worms  have  conmienced  their 
^innin^,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sufler 
tne  cabins  to  be  touched ;  because,  when 
they  begin  to  work,  the  first  operation  is  to 
fix  many  threads  of  silk  to  different  branches 
to  snpport  the  cocoon,  and  keep  it  in  a  pro- 
per poise.  If,  by  any  means,  any  of  these 
iiipports  are  broken,  the  worm  finds  his  ar- 
nnnfements  deranged,  and,  becoming  at  once 
^•oniraged,  abanoons  his  cocoon,  and  throws 
oat  his  silk  at  random,  wherever  he  goes. 
Soch  accidents  sometimes  occur,  by  worms 
workine  in  the  same  neighborhood  crossing 
^^  other,  though  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  worms,  apparent- 
ly u  good  as  any,  linger  on  the  shelves  and 
Kfiise  to  mount,  the  reason  of  which  seems 
fiot  understood.  Such  worms,  however,  will 
generally  go  to  work  and  spin  vigorously,  if 
P|>ced  in  a  good  position,  and  become  quite 
™y  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  increase 
of  heat,  which  it  is  always  advisable  to  have 
we  means  of  producing. 

The  spinning  worms  should  be  visited  with 
gfeatcare  and  firequency,  that  no  diseased 
^onn  be  allowed  to  remain  among  the  healthy 
ones,  to  become  putrid,  and  vitiate  the 
J^osphere,  which  should,  above  all  things, 
wpore  and  well  supplied  with  a  firee  circu- 
nlion  of  air.  • 

Much  care  is  required  that  no  worms  be 
placed  in  the  cabins  until  they  are  thoroughly 
iipCi  which  is  easily  determined  by  those 


accuMomed  to  them,  as  they  will  refViia 
eating,  commence  crawling,  and  assume  a 
transparent  appearance,  resembling  a  newly- 
laid  eeg.  This  is  peculiarly  the  appearanoe 
of  the  head  and  neck. 

We  must  here  terminate  our  views  of  Chi- 
nese silk  culture.  What  has  been  said  has 
been  culled  from  much  matter  on  the  various 
topics  introduced.  To  include  the  transla- 
tion wholly,  would  have  been  impracticable ; 
and  to  extract  the  sense  of  sucn  a  mass  of 
confused  indefinite  scrapings  has  been  intol- 
erably tedious. 

The  management  of  the  mulberry  tree  by 
the  Chinese  ;  their  application  of  artificial 
heat ;  and  the  use  of  heat  at  the  time  of 
spinning,  are  subjects  deserving  our  particu- 
lar consideration. 

Further  than  this,  we  have  no  remark  to 
offer,  either  in  commendation  or  otherwise, 
of  Chinese  practices  in  making  silk.  Our 
readers  must  iudge  of  their  value.  What 
may  be  entirely  practicable  under  their  svs- 
tem  of  labor,  may  be  wholly  incompatible 
with  ours.  There  will  be  found  suffgestions 
without  doubt,  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  American  silk  producers.  We 
commend  the  whole  to  an  attentive  read- 
ing. 

^The  history  of  the  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States — which  is  but  the  continua- 
tion of  a  series  of  efforts  to  establish  it  in 
£Ingland — conunenced  long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  Columbus.  It  i» 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  preface  what  we 
have  to  say  under  this  head,  by  an  allusten 
to  the  introduction  of  the  silk  trade  into 
England,  and  their  repeated  attempts  to 
make  cocoons. 

No  sooner  had  the  elegance  of  silk,  as  an 
article  of  apparel,  begun  to  attract  attention, 
than  the  whole  energy  of  the  government 
was  bent  upon  the  introduction  of  its  manu- 
facture as  a  new  industry  for  their  own  peo- 
f>le  ;  and  if  any  one  feature  of  British  legis- 
ation  has  been  more  prominent  than  others, 
it  has  been  the  incomparable  perseveranoe 
with  which  they  have  foAtered  and  perfected 
their  own  manufactures. 

Their  example  in  this  respect  is  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  other  governments,  anj, 
above  all,  of  our  own.  To  this  spirit,  moie 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  are  they  in- 
debted for  the  present  extent  and  perfection 
of  their  manufactures.  In  nothing  has  this 
been  more  marked  than  in  reference  to  tiik. 
As  early  as  1 180,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  the  beauty  of  silk  began  to  be  admired 
and  coveted. 

We  are  informed  that,  at  the  marriage 
celebration  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
III.,  with  Alexander  III.,  of  Scotland,  no 
less  than  1,000  English  knights  were  ap- 
pareled in  cointises  of  precious  silk. 

The  first  example  of  the  leatrictive  policy 
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of  Great  Britain,  waa  an^t,  in  1363.  to  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  silk.  This  act 
restricted  manufacturers,  merchants,  &c., 
to  the  making  and  dealing  in  one  particular 
kind  of  goods,  with  an  exception  in  favor 
of  females  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk. 

In  1454,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibitinj^ 
for  five  years  the  importation  of  every  arti- 
cle of  silk  which  they  were  capable  of  making 
themselves.  In  1463,  this  statute  was  ex- 
tended to  several  other  articles,  such  as 
laces,  ribbons,  fringes,  silk  twined,  silk  em- 
broidered, tires,  purses,  &c.  In  1482,  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  this  act  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
manufacturers  were  at  once  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  reduced  to  want. 

So  disastrous  was  the  effect  of  this  repeal 
that  it  was  speedily  renewed,  to  continue 
for  four  years. 

The  business  thus  protected,  progressed 
rapidly  ;  and  in  1508,  under  Henry  VlL,  an 
act  was  passed  prohibiting  every  article  of 
silk,  wrought  either  alone,  or  with  other 
stuffs,  which  their  own  people  could  make. 
The  violation  of  this  law  was  forfeiture. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  silk  throwsters  and 
dyers  were  introduced,  and  broad  weavers 
imported  from  the  continent. 

In  1629,  the  business  was  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  be  considered  of  natioital  value^  and  en- 
titled to  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was 
passed  under  the  name  of*  The  Masters, 
Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  ojf 
Silk  Throwsters  !"  Continued  advances 
were  made,  but  the  machinery  employed  was 
▼ery  imperfect,  and  they  were  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  Italian  throwsters  for  organ- 
ized and  other  fine  silks,  up  lothe  year  1718, 
when  a  young  and  enterprising  artisan,  Mr. 
John  Lombe,  of  Derby,  undertook  an  enter- 
prise, at  great  hazard,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  silk  tbrowsting 
machinery  of  Piedmont. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  the  following  account  of 
this  adventure  of  young  Lombe. 

"There  were  three  brothers,  Thomas, 
Henry,  and  John  ;  the  first  was  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  at  the  accession  of 
George  II.,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted. 

**  About  this  time  the  Italians  had  intro- 
duced great  improvements  in  the  art  of 
throwing  silk,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Lombes,  who  were  engaged  in  the  silk- 
throwing  business  in  London  to  bring  their 
goods  into  the  market  upon  anythng  like 
terms  of  equality  with  the  Italians.  The 
younger  brother  was  a  lad  at  that  time.  By  the 
laws  of  the  Italians,  it  was  made  death  for  anv 
one  to  discover  anything  connected  with 
tiie  silk  manufacture  ;  with  this  addition, 
the  forfeiture  of  his  goods,  and  his  person 
■nd  name  to  be  painted  outside  the  prison 


walls,  hanging  to  the  gallows  by  one  foot, 
with  an  inscription  to  remain  as  an  indeli- 
ble mark  of  infamy.  * 

**  Young  Lombe,  however,  was  not  de- 
terred. (Si  his  arrival,  and  before  he  be- 
came known,  he  went,  accompanied  by 
a  friend,  to  see  the  silk  works.  No 
person  was  admitted  except  when  the 
machinery  was  in  action,  and  even  then  he 
was  burned  through  the  rooms  with  the 
most  jealous  caution.  The  celerity  of 
the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Lombe  to  comprehend  all  the  depend- 
encies and  first  springs  of  so  extensive 
and  complicated  a  work.  He  went  with  ▼*- 
rious  persons  in  various  habits,  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  priest,  or  a  lady,  and  he  was  very 
^nerous  with  his  money  ;  but  be  could 
never  find  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion,  or  of  giving  to  it 
that  careful  attention  which  was  his  object. 
Despairing  of  obtaining  adequate  information 
from  such  cursory  inspection,  he  bethought 
himself  of  associating  with  some  clergymen ; 
and  being  a  man  of  letters,  he  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  priest  who  con- 
fessed the  family  to  which  the  works  be- 
longed. He  seems  to  have  opened  his  plans, 
partly,  at  least,  to  this  person,  and  it  is 
certain  he  found  means  to  obtain  his  co 
operation.  According  to  the  scheme  adopt- 
ed, Mr.  Lombe  disguised  himself  as  a  poor 
youth  in  want  of  employment.  The  priest 
then  introduced  him  to  the  directors  of  the 
work,  and  save  him  a  good  character  for 
honesty  and  diligence,  and  described  him  u 
inured  to  hardsnips.  He  accordingly  en- 
gaged as  a  filature  boy,  to  superintend  a  sfdn- 
ning  engine. 

**  His  mean  appearance  procured  him  ac- 
commodation in  the  place  which  his  design 
made  most  acceptable  to  him. 

'*  While  others  slept,  he  was  awake,  and 
diligently  employed  in  his  arduous  and 
dangerous  undertaking.  He  had  possessed 
himself  of  a  dark  lantern,  tinder-box,  wax 
candles,  and  a  case  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments. In  the  daytime,  these  were  secreted 
in  a  hole  under  the  stairs  where  he  used  to 
sleep.  He  then  went  on  making  drawings 
of  every  part  of  this  grand  and  useful  msr 
chinery.  The  priest  often  inquired  afler  his 
boy,  and  through  his  agency,  Lombe  con- 
veyed his  drawings  to  Messrs.  Glover  & 
Unwins,  at  Leghorn,  the  correspondents  of 
the  Lombes,  who  made  models  from  them, 
which  were  dispatched  to  England  in  bales 
of  silk. 

*"  After  Lombe  had  completed  his  detipa, 
he  remained  at  the  mill  until  some  English 
ship  should  be  on^the  point  of  sailing  for 
England.  When  this  happened,  he  left  the 
works  and  hastened  on  board. 

**  Meanwhile,  his  absence  had  occasioned 
suspicion,  and  an  Italian  brig  was  dispatch- 
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ed  in  punait ;  but  the  English  vessel  hap- 
pily proved  the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  and 
he  escaped.  It  was  said  that  the  priest  was 
put  to  the  tortare  ;  bat  another  account 
states  that  after  Mr.  Lombe's  return  to  Eng- 
land, an  Italian  priest  was  much  in  bis 
companj,  and  it  is  the  <^inion  that  this  was 
the  priest  in  question. 

"  The  common  account  of  Mr.  Lombe's 
death  is,  that  the  Italians,  exasperated  at 
the  injury  done  their  trade,  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land an  artful  woman,  who  associated  with 
Mr.  Lombe's  Italian  servants  engaged  in  his 
wsiks,  and  having  gained  over  one,  poison 
was  administered,  of  which,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
Lombe  died  on  the  premises,  on  the  16th 
Notember,  ITSS,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.'' 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a 
patent,  securing  to  him  the  right  to  use  and 
dispose  of  the  same  for  fourteen  years. 

the  first  machine  constructed  from  his 
drawings  was  of  immense  capacity,  and 
when  completed,  was  capable  of  turning  out 
318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  daily. 

The  building  erected  for  this  machinery 
was  five  stories  high,  and  660  feet  in  length. 
So  much  time  was  consumed  in  erecting  the 
hoilding  and  completing  the  machinery,  that 
Mr.  Lombe  applied  for  an  extension  of  his 
patent ;  which,  however,  was  refused,  on 
leeount  of  its  ^reat  public  utility,  but  at  the 
lune  time  Parhament  voted  him  the  sum  of 
£14,000,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
lerrices. 

From  this  time  the  business  moved  stead- 
ily forward,  continually  increasing  in  inter- 
est as  it  advanced  to  perfection. 

In  the  year  1783,  .their  manufactures  of 
nlk  were  valued  at  £3,350,000. 

From  evidence  placed  before  Parliament 
in  1821,  we  collect  the  following  stalis- 
tici  :— 

There  had  been  imported,  for  several 
years,  from  Bengal,  China,  Italy,  and  Tur- 
key, an  average  of  at  least  1,800,000  pounds 
of  raw  silk,  under  a  heavy  duty  ;  and  sub- 
fequently  to  this,  for  eight  years,  the 
importation  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  amount- 
ed to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds  annually. 

The  number  of  looms  employed  exceeded 
40,000,  giving  employment  to  a  vast  number 
of  operatives,  whose  aggregate  wages,  at 
Induced  rates,  exceeded  £3,000,000. 

It  was  then  calculated  that  nearly  half  a 
aiUion  of  people,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
nved  their  maintenance  from  the  labor  cre- 
^  by  this  manufacture.  The  amount  ac- 
^wlly  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  business,  was  set  down 
it  £10,000,000. 

hi  1825,  there  were  226  throwsting  mills, 
ranning  1.180,000  spindles.  At  SpUalfield 
iJone,  there  were  17,000  looms  in  operation. 


Since  the  above  &cts  were  elicited,  thera 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  increase  in  every 
department  of  the  business,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  subject  of  constant  Parlia- 
mentary watchfulness  and  guardianship. 
Every  exigency  has  been^rovided  for.  Stat- 
utes have  been  made,  modified  or  repealed, 
to  correspond  with  its  interests  ;  and  what 
is  the  result  1  Just  what  it  would  be  here, 
or  in  any  other  country  where  a  like  policy 
is  pursued.  The  perfection  and  heauty  of 
English  silks  are  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
the  world.  Under  such  a  »*  $elJUh  systeat," 
manufactures  must  flourish  ;  without  it, 
neither  silk  nor  anything  else  can  thrive. 

These  things  have  their  infancy,  and  need 
years  of  constant  vigilance  before  strength 
enough  can  be  acquired  to  withstand  the 
competition  of  older  countries,  and  main- 
tain an  independent  existence. 

As  early  as  1608,  the  question  of  produc- 
ing a  supply  of  raw  silk  from  their  own  soU, 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain.  It  had  then  recently  been 
introduced  into  France,  to  the  great  profit  of 
that  nation  ;  and  king  James  I.,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne,  saw  no  reason  why  hie 
own  people  might  not  prosecute  the  indus- 
try with  similar  success  and  advantage. 

His  recommendations  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  in  1620,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  mulberry  planta- 
tions in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  but  the 
humidity  of  their  climate  opposed  every  at- 
tempt to  naturalize  the  worm,  and  the  whole 
matter  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

These  failures  at  home  induced  King 
James  to  turn  his  attention  to  his  colonies 
in  America.  Accordingly,  trees  and  eggs 
were  forwarded,  and  competent  instructors 
sent  from  Europe  to  Virginia,  where  the 
first  effort  was  made. 

A  waiter  in  1609  says  :  "  There  are  silke 
wormes  and  plenty  of  mulberie  trees,  where- 
by ladies,  gentlewomen,  and  little  children, 
(being  set  in  the  way  to  do  it,)  may  be  all 
imploied  with  pleasure,  making  silke  compar- 
able to  that  of  Persia,  Turkey,  or  any  other." 
No  doubt  was  then  entertained  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  silk  culture  in  Virginia.  So 
important  was  it  considered,  that  measures 
were  resorted  to,  to  compel  the  colonists  to 
commence  the  business.  A  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  on  every 
planter  who  should  fail  to  plant  ten  mul- 
berry trees  upon  every  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  his  possession.  The  same  act  gave 
a  premium  of  four  thousand  pounds  as  an 
inducement  to  commence  the  business  ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  per- 
son who  should  export  the  raw  silk,  amount- 
ingto £200 in  value. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  however,  ob- 
tained the  preference,  and  little  progress 
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Stems  to  have  been  made  in  tilk,  though  it 
wai  continued  for  many  years,  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  it  is  stated  that  the  coronation  robe 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  was  made  of  Vir- 
ginia silk. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  successful 
attempt  made  under  the  patronage  of  Great 
Mtain,  was  in  Georgia.  The  climate  was 
every  way  congenial  and  the  colonists  were 
anxious  for  the  undertaking.  So  elated  were 
they  with  the  idea,  that  they  actually  dream- 
ed of  supplying  ill  Europe  from  that  single 

colony.  ,     ,  .    . 

The  substantial  facts  connected  with  the 
Georgia  experiments  are  all  that  we  can  give. 
The  most  lull  and  authentic  account  which 
fato  been  published  is  found  in  Harris's  Me- 
moirs of  Oglethorpe.  The  first  inducement 
ofiered  to  the  settlers  of  Georgia  to  encourage 
the  production  of  silk,  was  the  appropriation 
of  government  lands  for  the  supply  of  the 
best  mulberry  trees^-and  additional  grants  to 
those  who  should  plant  a  certain  number  of 
trees.  This  bounty  was  offered  for  ten 
years. 

So  intent  were  the  authoritiea  upon  havmg 
the  silk  industry  uppermost  in  the  miods  of 
the  people,  that  the  jpnblic  seal  had  on  one 
aide  of  it  a  representation  of  silkworms,  vrith 
the  words,  "  Non  nhi^  $ed  €iinSf"  *'  not  for  our- 
selves but  for  others."  The  oobual  trustees 
introduced  silkworm  eggs,  trees  and  seeds 
liberally.  In  1732  they  engaged  a  professed 
ailk-reeler  from  Piedmont,  M.  Amatis,  who. 
with  siveral  Italian  reelers  whomhe  brought 
with  him,  commenced  reeling  some  very  fine 
cocoons  raised  at  the  trustees'  garden,  which 
gave  silk  equaling  in  beauty  the  best  of 
French  or  Iialian  production.  They  were 
soon,  however,  interrupted  by  a  difficulty 
among  iheir  reelers,  who  treacherously  des- 
troyed the  machinery,  trees  and  eggs,  and 
then  fled  to  Carolina. 

The  trustees  had  become  too  well  satiiified 
of  their  abilities  to  make  silk,  to  abandon 
their  work  here.  Mr.  Oamuse  and  his  wife, 
Italians,  with  their  two  children,  and  two 
other  persons,  were  engaged  for  six  years  to 
take  cnarge  of  a.jUature  at  a  salary  of  £520 
per  annum,  besides  a  dwelling-house  and 
garden. 

The  first  silk  produced  in  Georgia  (eight 
pounds)  was  carried  to  England  by  General 
Oglethorpe,  in  1734.  Another  shipment  was 
made  the  following  year,  and  the  silk  manu- 
factured into  organzine  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe, 
who  was  so  delighted  with  its  quality  and 
beauty,  that  he  immediately  exhibited  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  who  was  equally  pleased, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  woven  into  a 
dress  pattern  for  her  majesty|s  wearing.  At 
its  completion  it  was  appropriately  presented 
by  Mr.  Bouth.  the  weaver,  accompanied  by 
General  Oglethorpe  and  Sir  Thomas  Lombe. 
At  the  next  birth-da v  of  the  kmg,  Queen  Curo- 
line  appeared  at  the  levee  in  a  full  court 


dress  of  Georgia  sflk.  Governor  Oglethorpe 
returne  1  to  America  greatly  encouraged,  snd 
adopted  immediate  means  for  a  moreviMroas 
prosecution  of  the  business.  A  nnraoerof 
persons  were  sent  to  the  filature  for  ins!^l^ 
tions  in  reefing,  and  a  large  amoiratofegp 
preserved  for  the  ensuing  season.  In  March, 
1736,  the  governor,  through  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Boleius,  presented  one  mulberry  tree  toev^ 
inhsbiVMit. 

The  Saltburgvrs,  at  Ebeneser,  entsrsd 
fully  into  the  views  of  Oglethorpe,  and  were 
forward  in  carrying  out  his  snggestioDS,  aod 
the  reeult  shows  remarkable  snceeii.  The 
infloenoe  of  Mr.  Bolzias,  though  he  ooafoeied 
himself  disinterested,  was  decidedly  knt- 
able,  and  he  did  much  to  induce  the  fsailiei 
of  his  parish  to  co-operate  with  the  ttosteea 
The  indifierence  of  this  exoelleot  msn  hns 
disappeared,  for  in  1742,  wefiad  hiBOBSof 
the  moat  zealous  advocates  for  silk  coltore  m 
Georgia.  Two  reels  were  ereeted  oeal^ 
bouse,  and*tbe  reeling  of  cocoons  cooMMOoed 
with  gratifying  success.  ^^ 

Mr.  Camuse  saw  this,  and  throng  snvy, 
withheld  the  most  essential  knowledge  firom 
the  women  sent  to  him  from  Ebenezer  forio- 
struction  in  reeling.  The  Germans  proceed* 
ed  with  unabating  activity,  increasing  tbeir 
stock  of  trees  every  year.  In  1749,  the  tn» 
tees  offered  a  liberal  bounty  to  eveiy  womtt 
who  should  make  herself  mistress  of  reeliog 
during  the  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  gaw 
Mr.  Bolzius  permission  to  erect  Bhede  wr 
reeling,  which  was  done,  and  suitable  mtr 
chines  provided.  Fourteen  young  woisen 
claimed  the  bounty  offered,  and  engaged  m 
reeling  at  the  filature  the  next  eeasoQ.  Ot« 
one  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  raided, 
and  the  silk  reeled  in  so' superior  a  manner  as 
to  command  a  higher  price  in  London  than 
that  from  any  other  country. 

The  growth  of  the  mulberry  at  Ebeneiw 
nmst  have  been  remarkable;  for  we  see  It 
slated  that  trees  planted  in  front  of  t^^  P"" 
sonage,  at  ten  years  of  age,  measured  ncany 
four  feet  in  circumference.  Judge  Meigi  rt" 
marked  not  long  since,  when  conversing  on 
^is  subject,  that,  in  pasaing  throogh  Ebeoe 
zer  about  forty  years  ago,  his  attention  w" 
attracted  by  the  uneommon  luxuriance  of  tae 
mulberry  trees.  At  the  request  of  the  ps««* 
gers  the  coach  was  stopped  to  allow  ihrtj^ 
collect  some  of  the  froit  of  these  trees,  wincfl 
was  then  ripe.  The  judge  says,  "  the  b«nei 
were  as  large  as  my  thumb  and  veryflB*' 
Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  SaltboTgJJJ; 
UMire  than  fifty  jears  before,  were  thsa  ataatf* 
ing  apparentlT  m  their  prime. 

Mr.  Pickering  Robinson,  and  James  Htw- 
sham,  in  August,  1750,  were  appointed  JJooii- 
missicMiora  to  promote  mere  eflfoetoailyn" 
silk  culture."  Mr.  Robinson  arrived  st  SaJJ- 
nah  in  the  following  December.  Tbefim 
act  of  the  commissioners  was  the  erec*''*"T 
a  public  filature  which  should  serve  aisjD^ 
mal  school  for  the  whole  province,  from  wwco 
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to  lend  on  oompetttttpenont  to  SMinig*  pri- 
Taie  fiiatoTM,  which  it  was  tupposed  would 
woo  folio w  at  necoMuyto  complete  sacoeM. 


A  large  buikHog  for  this  porpose  was  noder- 
io  March,  1751,  aud  on  tba  8th  of  the 


May  iuUowiog  was  in  ocimplete  operatioii. 

Six  thoosaiid  throe  haodred  poands  of  oo- 
eooos  were  sent  to  the  filature  this  year,  of 
mUoh  two  thoosaod  came  from  Etieaezer, 
ad  the  remainder  from  Whitfield's  orphan 


Mfb  Robinson  devoted  himself  ardaoosly  to 
the  dati«s  of  his  appointment,  proyin^g  very 
m0tUoxot'Ay  to  the  Crostees  that  the  time  he 
bid  speat  in  the  filatures  of  France,  whither 
thsf  bad  sent  him,  had  been  well  improred 
ia  Isamiog  "  the  mysteries  of  silk  winding." 
Mr.  Robioson's  engagement  with  the  trnsteeo 
wn  for  a  single  year,  but  he  was  retained  a 
•stood  year  by  the  local  antborities  at  the 
eansst  solicitation  of  his  associate,  Mr.  Hab- 
ersham, who  thoa  speaks  of  him :  "  I  think 
Inn  xbB  most  prudent,  as  weU  as  the  most 
capable  person,  I  ever  knew,  to  undertake 
•tich  a  work,  and  if  he  coold  be  continued 
here,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  would  turn  out  a 
Aomber  of  well-instructed  reelers,  who  would 
be  able  to  conduct  filaturee  at  Ebeneser, 
Asgoita,  and  other  parts  of  the  province." 
Mr.  BobioeoD  was  appointed  &n  assistant  in 
the  govern  mentv  and  strongly  urged  to  re- 
maio,  which  he  refused  to  du  unless  perma- 
oeot  encouragement  were  extended  to  the 
coltare  of  silk,  for  at  least  fourteen  years. 
He  rstoraed  to  Boglaod  in  1752,  when  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Joseph  Ortoboghe — a 
utiye  of  Piedmont,  and  an  accomplished 
feeler.  Certificates  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  silk  continued  to  reach  them  every 
year.  The  filature  at  Savannah  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  4th  of  July,  1758,  with  several 
uoQsaod  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  much  of  the 
nuchinery.  Daring  the  four  years  preoedine 
thii,  iDorv  than  2 1 ,000  pounds  of  cocoons  had 
heen  received. 

A  larger  and  better  building  was  immedi- 
ttely  erected,  and  ready  for  use  early  the  en- 
niog  spring.  This  house,  when  no  longer 
^npToyed  as  a  filature,  was  used  as  an  aisem- 
hi?,  or  ball-room,  and  also  for  pabKo  and 
religious  meetings,  and  later,  as  a  dwelling- 
hoiae,  nntil  March  25th,  1839,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Within  eight  years  from  this  time  little  less 
thao  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cocoooa 
were  received  at  the  filature,  a  very  large  pro- 
P<Mtion  of  which  came  from  the  Saltborgers 
•iBbeoeter. 

tJnfortnnately,  at  the  very  time  when  pub- 
lie  confidence  was  fixing  in  favor  of  silk,  and 
when  the  continuance  of  the  encoaragements 
*hicb  had  been  given  for  a  few  years  pre- 
ce*»og,  bid  fair  to  constitute  it  a  staple; 
«*«jr<»  were  made  in  the  prices  paid  for  oo- 
coons,  old  bounties  withdrawn  and  new  ones 
^BiBted— until  a  general  uncertainty  and  stag- 


nation ensued.  Even  at  Ebenezer  the  busi- 
ness was  at  a  standstill  for  some  time,  and  re- 
quired uncommon  exertions  to  revive  it;  but 
under  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Wertsch,  n 
patriotic  magistrate,  the  German  people  were 
again  induced  to  give  it  their  attention,  which 
they  continued  to  do  for  several  years,  sending 
annually  to  England  several  hundred  poundb 
of  the  raw  material.  The  next  interruption 
was  that  of  the  Revolution ;  since  which  it  hat 
never  been  revived  to  any  profitable  account. 

The  last  silk  offered  for  sale  at  Savannah, 
was  a  lot  of  200  pounds  in  1790. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  public  mind 
was  altosetber  favorable. 

A  public  filature  for  a  while  existed  at 
PhiUidelphia,  the  property  of  a  company 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  silk 
culture. 

This  was  established  about  1770,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cocoons  was  soon  received 
from  the  surrounding  country. 

Dr.  Franklin  took  an  active  part  in  this 
enterprise.  This  establishment  was  never 
opened  after  the  war. 

The  only  other  place  where  any  very  decided 
action  was  taken  previous  to  the  war,  was  at 
Mansfield,  Ct.,  where  the  business  in  its  seve- 
ral branches  has  been  continued  until  within 
a  few  years. 

The  production  of  cocoons  has  ceased  from 
neglect  to  keep  up  a  sQppljr  of  good  mulberry 
trees.     Much  sewing  silk  is  Btul  made  there. 

The  business  at  Mansfield  has  proved  very 
profitable,  for  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
surrounding  towns  were  insolvent,  it  was  un- 
embarrassc*d — with  money  in  its  treasury. 

No  man  in  Connecticut  manifested  so  much 
active  interest  in  this  cause  as  President  Stiles, 
of  Yale  Oollege.  His  experiments  began  in 
1758,  by  the  planting  of  three  white  mulber- 
ry trees,  which  he  very  appropriately  named 
A,  B,  C.  These  trees  m  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years  became  very  fine,  and  commenced 
bearmg  fruit.  Every  berry  was  carefully 
collected  by  the  Dr.'s  own  hands,  and  the 
seeds  preserved  as  a  legacy  for  coming  gene- 
rations. 

In  1765,  this  alphabetical  nursery  had  ex- 
tended to  K,  of  fine  growing  trees,  aud  a  con- 
siderable number  ofworms  had  been  fed.  As 
soon  as  a  sufficiency  of  seeds  had  been  pro- 
duced, the  Dr.  took  a  journey  through  the 
country,  and  distributed  them  to  many;  ex- 
acting great  care  in  their  treatment,  and  the 
return  of  a  certain  proportion  of  trees  to  him 
when  they  had  attained  a  proper  age  for 
transplanting. 

This  nursery  at  Tale  College  was  emphati- 
cally the  **  A,  B,  C,"  of  silk  culture  in  New- 
England. 

President  Stiles  continued  his  experiments 
with  unabated  interest  for  nearly  lorty  years, 
and  there  is  now  in  the  library  of  Yale  Col- 
lege a  manuscript  copy  of  a  work  on  silk 
written  by  him,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of 
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practical  informadoii,  the  results  of  bit  ex- 
perience. 

**  It  is  exactly  in  the  state  id  which  the 
worthy  Doctor  left  it,  bouud  with  the  very 
string  which  his  own  bands  had  tied,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  veneration  with  which 
respect  for  the  honored  dead  can  invest  it/* 

It  has  seldom  been  handled  by  any  except 
his  venerable  cotemporary  and  particular 
fri-nd,  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins,  who  is  still  living, 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  village  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  commu* 
nioation  from  his  pen,  in  another  place,  that 
Dr.  S.  still  retains  his  first  love  of  the  silk 
eansot  and  is  doing  much  for  its  advance* 
ment  He  has  probably  the  best  nursery  of 
mulberry  trees  in  the  United  States. 

The  writer  has  enjoyed  many  personal  in- 
terviews with  the  Doctor  on  this  subject,  and 
has  now  in  his  letter-case  from  him  more  than 
sixty  closely-written  communications  of  much 
value. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  no  systematic 
eff  irts  have  been  made  to  establish  the  silk 
industry  amongst  us ;  yet  there  has  not  been 
a  single  year  in  which  good  silk,  to  some  ex- 
tent, has  not  been  produced,  and  in  some 
states  in  considerable  aroounta. 

The  most  remarkable  period  in  the  whole 
history  of  silk  in  this  country  commenced 
about  1830,  at  the  introduction  of  the  Morus 
Multicaulus. 

An  intense  excitement  pervaded  the  whole 
country,  in  which  all  classes  were  concerned. 
A  few  thousand  buds  of  this  tree  were  con- 
sidered a  fortune,  and  for  awhile  almost  be- 
came a  substitute  for  money. 

Large  companies  were  formed,  books 
written  by  men  without  experience,  mul- 
berry orchards  planted,  cocooneries  and  fac- 
tories erected,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
filled  with  the  prices  current,  and  the  re- 
cord of  transactions  in  mulberry  stock. 

This  period  was  of  brief  duration,  and  was 
followed  by  a  reaction  which  carried  every- 
thing before  it,  and  left  the  very  name  of  mul- 
berry and  silk  the  object  of  general  contempt. 

The  particulars  of  this  excitement  are  too 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  to  call  for  a  fur- 
rier recital  here. 

On  the  whole,  the  muUicauUs  mania,  as  it 
is  termed,  was  not  without  its  benefita.  It 
was  the  means  of  introducing  mulberry  trees 
rapidly  throughout  the  states,  many  of  which 
fell  into  good  hands,  and  are  returning  an 
ample  reward  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them.  It  id  true,  prejudices  were  created 
which  still  fetter  the  silk  cause,  but  these 
must  inevitably  submit  to  the  irresistible  in- 
fluences of  successful  experiments  which  are 
making  throughout  the  country.  Au  amount 
of  sober  reasoning  is  certainly  turning  public 
attention  to  this  subject,  which,  regulated  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  informa- 
tion we  are  acquiring  from  the  silk-producing 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  mu$t  andwUljix 


Uat  M,  dishnguishmg  ttapU  cf  Amerietm  t»- 
dustry. 

The  IbVowing  commonications  will  show 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion. 

These  letters  have  been  written  in  reply 
to  circulars  issued  early  the  last  summer, 
calling  for  practical  information  on  the  sab- 
jeet,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise. 

A  large  number  of  responses  have  been 
made,  the  most  important  of  which  only  are 
included  in  this  publication.  They  will  be 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  their  oao- 
tents  may  suggest. 

The  first  we  shall  give  is  from  Dr.  Steb- 
bins.  The  great  age  of  me  author,  being  now 
mure  than  BO  years  old,  will  attach  increased 
interest  to  his  communication  and  credence 
to  his  suggestions.  The  Doctor  has  been  one 
of  the  m'jst  active  men  of  his  day  in  all  the 
leading  enterprises  of  the  a^e,  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  eminent  livmg  illostratioos  d 
a  life  of  temperance  and  industry. 

His  mental  health  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
nerve  far  surpass  those  of  most  persons  of 
the  present  generation  of  half  his  years. 

A.  C.  Vak  Epps,  Esq. 

Dear  5tr;— Haring  had  tile  privilege  of  President 
Stiles'  Silk  Journal  sereral  years,  in  November, 
1843,  I  prepared  a  eupplement  and  returned  it  ts 
Yale  CoUeg e,  to  the  care  of  President  Day,  in  testi- 
mony of  my  approbation  and  high  estimatioD  oC  the 
Joamal— of  its  excellency,  tnithAilness,  and  ae- 
curacy,  as  applicable  to  the  present  day — and  Us 
evidence  In  flivor  of  onlv  one  early  crop  and  opm 
feeding  in  New-Englana,  instead  of  a  succession  of 
crops  In  our  climatet  attended  with  sickly  wonas 
and  inferior  cocoons.  The  Silk  Joamal  is  a  valaa* 
ble  document,  in  fhror  of  the  practicability  and  ati- 
lity  of  sUk  culture  in  America.  This,  with  the  re- 
cent publication  in  New- York,  by  Greeley  *  McEI- 
rath,  compiled  from  the  most  approved  and  reliable 
soorees,  or  Treatises  on  Silk  Coltnre,  with  the  re* 
port  of  the  New-England  Silk  Ck>nTention  at  Northr 
ampton,  and  the  report  of  the  American  Institute, 
'*  The  SUk  Question  Settled"— thew,  with  other  ap- 
pliances, we  hoped,  might  elevate  the  silk  caoae  be- 
yond the  reach  of  calnmny. 

Everv  partof  ihe  Silk  Joamal  strengthens  andeoa- 
flrms  the  position  now  approved  by  silk-growers. 
There  has,  however,  been  an  improvement  in  the  va- 
riety of  mulberries,  mode  of  (beding — by  use  of  Gill's 
cradles— the  application  of  the  after  foliage  for  msk- 
Ing  paper,  nsiiig  the  inner  bark  of  the  annual  sproots 
for  clothing,  cordage,  &c.,  and  the  perforated  cocooas 
for  spinning  thread,  knitting  hosiery,  floves,  sod 
making  durable  clothing  ;  and  now,  in  1817,  using 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  fhiit  to  make  mulherrt 
xoriting  fluid  ;  all  of  which  having  been  tested,  can 
we  doubt  of  ultimate  success !  We  need  not  trench 
upon  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  fhrmer,  meebsnie, 
merchant,  or  man  of  science.  SUk  culture,  with  the 
due  protection  of  our  general  and  state  govemroeols, 
may  become  of  great  national  importance  and  r^ 
munerating  to  individual  enterprise. 

We  annually  import  of  raw  and  mannfhctnrei 
silks,  nearly  twenty  millions  worth,  and  two  or  stz 
millions  worth  of  rags  and  junk  for  paper ;  whieh 
is,  in  (kct,  encouraging  the  enterprise  and  support 
of  foreign  population,  while  we  have  the  fhcility  and 
ability  to  produce  both.  Such  are  our  natisnal 
habiin  of  industry^  enterprise^  and  meckaniccd  Udf 
that  we  may  venture  to  compete  with  the  che^ 
labor  and  cheap  living  of  any  portion  or  the  world, 
for  we  are/reemen,  enjoying  the  firuits  of  our  indus- 
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What  has  been  done  in  the  culture  and  mannftc- 
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nre  of  wool  and  cotton,  we  may  hope  to  apprexl- ; 
mate  in  the  caltttre  of  silk,  by  the  application  of  the 
tame  antiring  industry  and  peraeTerance.  **  Nil  est 
deaperaDdam/'  should  be  the  motto  of  silk  growers. 

Witli  regard  to  the  origin  and  high  antiquity  of 
•Ok,  President  Stiles  advances  an  opinion  fVoni  the 
Seventy  of  Genesis,  Leriticus,  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
BKkie],  Ac.  It  has  been  said  that  lexicographers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Uebrpw  words  sketh  and  mtskiy 
and  perbaps  other  Hebrew  words,  might  be  ren- 
dered silk,  cotton,  or  fine  linen,  and  is  sometimes 
leadered  sUk,  Ecekiel,  xri.  10 ;  "clothed  thee  with 
iilk,''  Genesis,  41,  49. 

la  Eg>-pt  silk  was  known,  and  Joseph  was  proba- 
bly elcMhed  with  silk.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  too, 
(Prov.  xxxl.  2S,)  "  her  clothing,  silk  and  purple.** 

That  the  mulberry  tree  was  known  in  Palestine, 
appears  fVom  2d  Samuel,  1st  Chronicles,  and  the 
Pnlms.  The  valley  of  Baca,  too,  may  have  been 
•D  called  fVom  the  abundance  of  mulberries,  the  only 
OM  adapted  to  make  good  silk,  and  is  probably  in- 
dj^coous  to  all  climates  where  sUk  can  be  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  silkworm  has  been  sustained 
and  preserved  In  open  weather  irom  time  immemo- 
haJ,  until  domesticated  by  the  offlclousness  of  man- 
iLtnd.  The  silkworm  has  been  exposed  to  all  the 
riciseltudes  of  the  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  so 
as  to  crop  its  food  and  wind  the  cocoons  upon  its 
favorite  tree  in  the  open  air,  probably  fVom  year  to 
)^ecr,  preserve  its  species,  Independent  of  exposure 
to  devouring  insects,  vermin,  and  birds  of  the  ibrest. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  living  wit^ 
noMes;  also  by  written  testimony.  They  have  been 
seen  on  trees  in  South  Carolina,  on  Mt.  iiolyoke,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Sute  of  Maine.  These 
futB  show  that  a  remnant  may  be  preserved  and 
propagated,  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  mutation, 
from  the  egf  to  the  cocoon.  In  the  open  air,  from 
year  to  year,  and  perhaps  for  centuries. 

Bespecting  the  most  approved  kind  of  mulberries 
for  feeding,  and  the  management,  experience  has 
proved  that  the  Cantott,  AMtaHc,  Broota  and  Alpine^ 
should  be  headed  down  every  spring,  to  augment  the 
anmber  of  the  stalks,  the  size  and  number  of  the 
iMi;  as  in  China ;  and  if  as  many  pounds  of  bark 
silk  may  be  taken  fron  the  stalks  of  an  acre  of  dose- 
set  mulberries  as  of  flax,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
far  the  bark  sUk,  of  itself,  might  be  a  profitable  Invest- 
nent. 

Qwere.— Whether  the  mulberry  tree,  its  seed,  the 
knowledge  of  silk  culture,  originated  in  Palestine, 
Egypt,  or  Babylon,  and  thence  found  its  way  to 
China,  in  consequence  of  wars,  removal  of  cajMives, 
dispersion,  emigration  or  captivity  of  the  Jews. 
Egyptians  or  Babylonians,  or  whether  It  originated 
in  China,  and  thence  passed  into  Europe,  is  an  in- 
qairy,  of  use  only  as  evidence  of  its  great  antiquity. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  probability  that  silk 
was  known  in  Palestine  even  beA>re  China  became  a 
aatioo,  their  fhbolous  history  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding  ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  stealthy  in- 
troduction of  silkworms'  eggs  irom  China  into 
Italy  or  Greece,  is  problematleal. 

▲t  an  early  period  of  settling  the  American  conti- 
nent by  Europeans,  the  culture  of  silk  was  fbstered, 
and  with  great  expense  introduced  into  Georgia,  and 
theoee  gradually  into  the  middle  and  eastern  states, 
by  the  united  exertions  of  President  Stiles  and  Dr. 
Aspinwall,  permanently  established  in  New-Eng- 
land, especially  in  Mansfleld,  Ct.,and  in  Northamp- 
ton, and  continued  to  this  time,  1847. 

The  eulture  of  silk  was  attended  with  reasonable 
soccess  and  profit  up  to  the  Revolution,  and  even 
dttring  the  war  progressed  slowly,  yet  surely:  so 
that  in  the  year  1839,  it  was  estimated  that  Mansfield 
and  vicinity  raised  Jive  tons  of  raw  silk,  worth 

about  $500,000. 
The  white  mulberry  has  been  in  use  until  about 

1830,  when  other  varieties  were  introduced,  having 

a  larger  leaf,  and  equally  adapted  to  the  nourishment 

of  the  silkworm  and  produetion  of  silk.     Since  the 

iatrodnction  of  these  varieties,  there  has  been  a 

gradual  advance  in  growing  silk,  until  intercepted 

hy  the  mulberry  speculation,  so  called. 
I>r.  Parker,  of  Canton,  China,  with  a  native  China- 
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having  viatted  tba  writer,  wbm  ahown  tha 

Canton  foliage,  which  they  rec^nited  as  the  genu- 
ine Idnd  used  in  China.  Dr.  Parker  was  pleaaed 
to  see  so  large  a  leaf,  and  suggested  that  our  cUmata 
was  more  congenial  than  even  China,  to  develop  so 
fine  a  leaf  But  being  shown  a  multicaulus  leaf,  the 
Chinaman,  rapidly  passing  his  ihn  over  the  leaf,  ex- 
claimed, *■*  too  mttchee  Ing."  During  the  tree  specu- 
lation, so  called,  there  was  as  much  fkncy  about  the 
kind  and  value  of  diflereat  kinds  or  trees,  as  of  any 
fancy  goods  of  the  stores  and  shops. 

There  was  one  multicaulus  tree  from  the  south, 
purchased  and  aet  out  in  Northampton,  which  cost 
fourteen  dollara,and  lived  two  or  three  years.  Young 
trees  here  of  one  season's  growth  sold  usually  from 
twenty-five  ceota  to  two  dollars,  and  called  cheap. 
During  the  tree  speculation,  there  was  a  tree,  the 
product  of  white  mulberry  seed,  which  developed 
a  larger  leaf  than  usual.  Being  transplanted  from 
the  nursery  to  a  barn-yard  near  a  public  road,  in 
Belchertown^  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  mulberry 
speculator,  who  gave  the  owner  twenty-five  dollws 
for  the  tree ;  removed  it  into  Conneoticnt,  and  re- 
sold it  for  fiAy  dollars,  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sharp,  and  called  the  Sharp  tree,  who  esteemed  it  sa 
valuable  that  one  dollar  ver  kud  waa  the  price,  and 
declined  the  ofi*erof  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollara for 
one-fourth  of  the  tree,  as  stock  pn^rty  ;  but  ooom 
the  tree  lost  its  value,  and  waa  worth  no  more  thaa 
an  ordinary  wtadte  mulberry. 

During  the  mulberry  excitement,  some  made,  but 
more  lost  money.  Those  who  specidated  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  depending  on  sales  of  mulberries, 
were  induced  to  oner  them  at  under  prices.  Those 
in  similar  situations  adopted  a  similar  course, 
underselling  each  other ;  convinced  the  public  that 
trees  were  of  little  value,  and  finally  ruined  the 
buainess ;  identifying  the  mulberry  bubble  aa  one 
and  the  same  with  the  real  silk  cause. 

There  were  a  few  inatanees  where  money  waa 
made  in  the  mulberry  deal.  An  individual  of  my^> 
acquaintance,  who  had  indorsed  for  his  friend  that 
foiled,  having  a  patch  of  Canton  mulberriea,  from. 
less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  sold  enough  to  lift  a 
mortgage  and  note,  the  principal  and  interest  of 
which  would  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  dollara. 

But  unpropitious  aa  the  silk  business  may  hava 
been  a  few  years  past,  the  prospect.  In  1847,  Is  nofr 
brightening,  and  to  meet  the  neeeaaity  of  the  case. 


trees  must  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  in 
hot-houses,  as  was  done  in  the  mulberry  speculation  ; 
such  forced  plants,  or  even  those  raised  in  very 
warm  climates,  prodaoe  a  sickly  nlant  for  New- 
England.  People  were  ready  to  take  trees  aa  fost 
aa  they  could  be  raised,  and  no  wonder  that  some 
were  crazed,  without  considering  that  silk  might 
be  raised  like  other  crops,  and  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty ;  that  the  transportation  of  a  pound  of  raw 
silk,  worth  five  dollars,  costs  no  more  than  a  pound 
of  flax  or  hemp;  hence  the  advantage  of  silk  over 
most  other  crops. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Italy  eonalst  of  raw 
and  manufkctured  silks,  and  that  in  France  silks  are 
among  the  most  productive  sources  of  revenue,  why 
may  not  the  United  States  profit  by  the  same  course  ? 
Our  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  mechani- 
cal tact,  are  in  our  Ihvor.  Our  soil  and  climate  are 
propitious,  and  why  should  we  despair  of  being  able 
to  compete  with  any  other  people  or  nation  in  the 
culture  of  silk  T 

We  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  inland  over  whiok 
the  wind  passes  to  divest  it  of  superfluous  moisture, 
rendering  the  air  pure  and  congenial  to  the  health 
of  worms.  In  Europe,-  the  loss  of  silkworms  tv 
estimated  at,  about  fifty  per  cent. ;  bat  PresMent 
Stiles  estimated  the  loss  in  America  at  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  under  the  then  mode  of  foeding ;  but 
with  the  present  improvements,  need  not  exceed 
five  or  ten  per  cent.,  some  say  less. 

That  pure  air  and  ample  ventilation  are  essential 
to  the  delicate  silkworm,  has  been  proved  by  east- 
ing away  sickly  worms ;  and,  exposing  them  to  the 
open  weather  and  drenching  rains,  they  have  so  re- 
covered as  to  make  fine  cocoons. 
Our  eariy  cropa  are  generally  more  healthy,  and 
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make  (Inner  ooeoont,  than  those  Ihm  a  late  crop. 
6111*8  cradles  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  eifk 
grower.  These,  with  other  ImproTements  of  the 
present  day,  may  be  a  saring  of  flfty  per  cent,  to  the 
silk  grower.  In  New-England,  we  may  have  eariy 
frost  to  Injure  the  foliage :  there  is  a  remedy.  By 
saring  and  drylna  foliage,  pnlverlzlng,  moistening 
and  sprinkling  with  wheat  or  rice  flour,  the  worms 
will  feed  as  readily  as  on  green  IMiage. 

Silkworms*  eggs  may  be  preserred,  daring  win- 
ter, in  any  cool,  dry  place.  The  ice-house  may  be 
too  moist,  anless  the  eggs  be  inclosed  in  dry  boxes. 

Among  all  the  Tarieties  of  eggs,  the  peanut  is  the 
best,  having  less  floss  and  creaier  length  of  fibre. 

It  Is  humiliating  and  wholly  unnecessary  fbr  us  to 
contribute  so  much  annually  (br  the  article  of  silk, 
which  is  an  indirect  way  to  support  the  population 
of  other  countries.  If  we  must  support  foreigners, 
why  not  do  it  fbr  those  who  are  flocking  to  our 
shores  to  engage  In  agricultural  pursulis  In  the  fhr 
westt  Let  us  interest  them  In  the  culture  of  silk. 
They  may  be  so  fhr  flrom  cash  markets,  that  the  ex- 
penses might  render  ordinary  crops  of  little  value. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  is  to  preserve  a  record 
of  the  former  and  present  condition  of  silk  culture 
to  America,  and  something  of  what  has  been  done 
flinee  the  days  of  President  Stiles,  who,  with  Dr. 
Aspinwall  and  Joseph  Clarke,  may  be  considered 
the  pioneers  of  sUk  culture  in  the  northern  and  east- 
em  sutes,  and  now  revised  and  corrected  for  the 
year  1847. 

Little  did  I  think,  while  a  member  of  Yale  CoHece, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Exra  StUes,  D.D., 
that  when  approaching  him.  by  the  distant  manners 
of  that  day,  with  hat  under  the  arm,  and  doing 
obeisance  to  his  person,  enveloped  in  his  brown 
Amerlean  silk  toga,  that  I  should  ever  follow  him 
•o  closely  in  his  fhvorite  amusement  of  silk  eul- 
tnre. 

It  is  sineerely  hoped  that  some  (Hend  should  write 
out  and  deposit  records  of  the  state  of  silk  culture 
with  the  President  of  Yale  Ck>llege,  for  the  thne 
being,  at  least  every  twenty  or  twenty-flve  years, 
«nd  especially  at  the  end  of  the  present  eenturv,  to 
be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  where 
is  the  Journal  of  President  Stiles,  the  nucleus  of 
American  silk  culture  ;  the  reports  of  the  state  of 
•Ilk  eulture  in  America  may  be  kept  in  verpehutm. 
The  sequel  of  silk  culture  in  the  United  States  may 
he  very  Important  to  the  country,  and  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  the  subscriber  in  all  coming  time. 

DANIEL  STEBBIN8. 

NoBTHAMPTON,  September,  1847. 

Remarks, — What  is  here  laid  of  "  heading 
down*'  mulberry  trees  needs  notice.  The 
advantages  apply  eqaallj  to  other  varieties 
also.  For  this  purpose,  the  trees  are  planted 
in  rows,  about  five  feet  apart,  and  about  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  always 
run  north  and  south,  to  expose  equally  to  the 
muL  The  ouliivation  should  be  priocipallv 
by  means  of  a  h<»e,  or  if  a  plow  is  used  at  all, 
it  should  be  a  very  li^ht  one,  (a  narrow  cul- 
tivator is  good,)  and  m  the  middle,  between 
the  rows.  Preparatory  to  a  plantation,  the 
ground  should  be  clean  and  mellow  by  deep 
aind  repeated  plowing,  and  well  supplied 
with  vegetable  manure.  The  plants  then 
take  deep  root  and  are  easily  cultivated. 
The  late  ioliase  generally  will  keep  the  soil 
in  good  condiiion,  and  is  probably  the  best 
fertilizer  that  can  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
poae. 

We  hnve  preferred  to  remove  the  sprouts 
late  iu  the  fall,  after  the  foliage  hat  fallen, 


and  preserve  them,  either  for  planting  fa 
layers  the  following  season,  or  oompoaiDglbr 
manure. 

It  is  now  probable  that,  by  a  recent  dis- 
covery for  separating  the  fibre  of  hemp  and 
flax,  the  firmer  bark  of  the  mulberry  may  be 
obtained,  which  will  reader  the  after-growtb 
of  p-eat  value. 

The  leaves  sbonld  be  carefully  drawn  up 
on  the  roots  of  the  trees  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  sprouu  start  very  early  in  the 
spring,  furnishing  tender  leaves  for  yoong 
worms,  and.  by  the  time  of  the  fourth  moult- 
ing, are  snfiiciently  matured  for  cutting  dovm 
for  branch  feeding,  which  is  the  practice  now 
by  the  most  successful  feeders.  A  few  inches 
should  always  be  removed  from  the  tope,  u 
the  leaves  there  are  too  watery  for  advanced 
worms. 

As  regards  the  use  of  mulberry  leaves  fer 
paper,  we  doubt  whether  for  fine  paper  it  can 
be  bleached  sufficiently  white. 

It  makes  a  very  strong  paper  for  wrapping, 
and  is  valuable  as  a  pUce  of  deposit  for  ailk- 
worms'  eggs. 

**The  sixe  of  the  cradle  must  depend  apon  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  building.  To  suit  a  shed  or 
building  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  cradle  should  be 
twelve  feet  long,  and  have  three  rockers  fbor  feet 
long,  made  of  plank  fifteen  to  eighteen  iaebes  wide, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  thick.  A  trough,  made  of 
boards,  joined  at  the  bottom,  and  spivadinf  one  feot 
at  the  upper  edges,  with  one  end  open,  is  to  be  ft- 
ted  into  nouhes  in  the  centre  of  each  rodier;  this 
fenns  the  bottom  of  the  eradle.  From  the  ead  of 
each  rocker,  a  post  two  and  a  half  feet  long  extends 
upwards,  inclined  a  little  outwardly.  A  narrow 
strip  of  board  runs  along  the  enda  of  these  posts,  to 
which,  and  to  the  ipper  edge  of  the  tronn  sides, 
laths  are  Asiened  half  an  Ineh  apart,  on  wweh  the 
branches,  cut  up  in  pieces  about  one  loot  long,  are 
laid. 

**  Feeding  in  the  cradles  commences  wImb  the 
worms  are  about  half  grown,  or  immediatelv  after 
their  last  moulting ;  where  they  remain  mtll  they 
spin. 

**  Care  should  be  tsken  not  to  give  at  once  man 
leaves  than  tl\^  worms  wlU  eat  up  while  ft«sb,  as, 
otherwise,  a  surplus  is  left  to  arj  up,  Utter  the 
trough,  and  obetmct  ventilation. 

*'The  eradle  should  be  gently  rocked  at  each 
feeding,  thereby  removing  all  impure  air  fWnn  aboat 
the  worms  and  branches,  and  shaking  down  the  dry 
leavea  and  excrement  into  the  trough,  whU^  is 
washed  out  by  occasionally  pourins  in  water  at  the 
open  end.  The  motion  of  rocking  Is  very  agrecaUe 
to  the  worms,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  bnmchM, 
when  feeding  in  a  state  of  nature. 

*'  Another  advantage  is,  that  no  worms  can  tM 
through  the  trough  to  the  groind ;  those  that  hapseB 
to  fell  in  the  brush,  crawl  to  the  aides  and  aaeend  to 
the  top  at  pleasure. 

**  The  worms  readily  spin  smong  the  branches, 
making  but  little  fioss,  and  seldom  double  ooeeoos. 
By  fenders  on  the  rockers,  mioe,  rats,  dfcc,  can  be 
prevented  ttom  Injuring  the  worms.  The  sheds  sad 
cradles  sre  cheap,  easily  constructed,  and  meet  ill 
the  wants  of  the  worms,  which  are,  protectioa 
fW>m  the  storms,  birds,  ftc,  pure  air,  cleanliness, 
regular  feeding  with  flresh  nutritious  leaves,  and  to 
be  undisturbed  by  handling,  and  to  tptn  their  co- 
coons when  ready. 

**  They  curtail  the  expenses  more  than  e*M-As(/', 
and  double  the  quantiiy  of  ailk  firom  a  given  quantity 
of  worms,  over  any  other  mode  heretofore  prae- 
tiaed.*'— GtZT*  Circular, 
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Bemark9.'^Tbe  Advaiitaget  eUdmed  by  Mr. 
GUI  for  hit  cradle  at  first  ttrike  the  reader 
•i  too  great  to  be  fally  realized ;  bat  the  in- 
yentor  aasures  ut,  as  do  others  wlio  haTe 
them  io  ose,  that  the  picture  is  not  over- 
drawn. Oar  own  experience,  too,  in  the  uae 
of  tboni,  confirms  the  statement  as  lar  as  the 
principle  is  concerned.  We  think,  howeyer, 
that  a  cradle  with  higher  rockers,  say  two 
feet,  without  a  trough,  and  the  bottom  one 
balf  wider,  would  secure  all  the  advantages, 
•ad  avoid  some  objections.  It  is  rather  iu- 
cooveoient  cleaning  the  trough ;  and  even 
when  this  is  done,  it  remains  damp,  with 
litter  atickinjE  to  it,  which  soon  moulds,  and 
eansea  au  offensive  effluvia.  Besides,  with 
the  greatest  care,  the  bottom  sometimes  be- 
comes clogged  with  litter  and  excremental 
matter. 

These  objections  occurred  to  as  on  first 
seeing  the  cradle;  and  though  our  experience 
in  the  ase  of  them  has  been  limited,  it  has 
not  served  to  lessen  them  much. 

We  must  attribute  this,  in  part,  to  want  of 
care,  as  Mr.  Gill  assures  us  that,  when  properly 
managed,  no  such  objections  exist. 

Individuals  are  authorir^  to  use  them 
tbrougboat  the  term  of  the  patent,  as  they 
please,  for  $10. 

The  next  paper  we  shall  pablish  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  whose  fa- 
mirarity  with  silk  production  in  Europe,  and 
enlightened  and  practical  views  of  the  indus- 
try and  economy  of  our  own  oonntry,  entitle 
it  to  candid  eonsideradon. 

Thi  Homestsad,  Gbishvilli,  S.  C. 

Dear  Sir,— I  havs  received  your  letter  of  the  4th 
iasunt,  asking  me  to  give  you  my  views  and  im- 
freasions  whether  Aivorable  or  not,  in  rolaiion  to 
tks  ealtore  of  silk  in  the  soathern  portion  of  the 
Vaited  States,  and  at  the  same  time  asking  of  me 
sneh  saggestions  of  a  practical  nature  as  my  ac- 
qoainunce  with  other  silk-growing  countries,  and 
what  I  tiave  noticed  here,  may  enable  me  to  olRsr. 

If  I  did  not  think  tkvorably  of  your  efforts  to  re- 
coounend  the  culture  to  the  people  of  the  South,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  oppose  my  opinions  to 
those  of  a  person,  who,  like  yourself,  has  been  long 
oecnpied  with  this  important  subiect.  But  thorough- 
ly persuaded  of  its  practicability  and  importance^  I 
cannoc  refbse  my  feeble  aid  to  urge  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  staple  likely  to  prove  so  advantageous 
to  oar  eountry. 

Yoo  are  aware  that  this  matter  has  flrequently 
occupied  the  serious  attention  of  Congress,  and  that 
there  sxisu  several  luminous  reports  on  the  subject 
of  raising  the  silkworms  and  reeling  and  throwing 
the  silk.  I  have  not  access  to  Uiese  reports  at  this 
time,  nor  have  I  here  a  paper  published  by  Mons. 
D.  Homerque  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  patronage  of 
oar  distinguished  (bllow-citizen,  Wro.  Duponceau. 
They  contain  the  most  ample  instructions  in  rela- 
tloo  to  rearing  the  silkworm  and  reeling  the  silk, 
sad  if  these  efforts  have  hitherto  produced  so  liule 
•ftct,  it  is  to  be  in  some  measure  imputed  to  the 
pseoliar  character  of  our  people.  We  of  the  South 
SIS  neither  patient  nor  persevertngy  and  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  undertake  any  enterprise  which  it  re- 
quires more  than  a  sesson  to  accomplish.  As  It  re- 
quires 139  lbs.  of  mulberry  lesvesto  make  one  pound 
of  redMl  silk,  the  trees  must  be  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
tensiTe  sesle  before  any  considerable  establishment 
can  be  Ibrmed,  so  that  hitherto  silkworms  have  been 
narsd,  and  ailk  span  more  as  an  amossmsnt  thsn 


an  oecipation  ;  and  ths  moras  moMeanloa  haa  been 
ealtivsted  with  a  view  rather  to  Ita  tale  than  with 
any  intention  of  applying  its  leaves  to  their  legitt- 
mste  porpose.  Both  the  moms  slba  and  the  moms 
multicaalus  succeed  perfectly  in  these  latitodss,  and 
with  ordinary  pains  the  silkworm  might  be  reared 
and  the  best  silk  obtsined  throughout  a  very  exten- 
sive portion  of  our  country  ;  wherever  the  trial  has 
been  made  on  a  small  sesle  by  careAil  hands,  I 
have  never  known  it  fail ;  wheress,  DMst  of  the  large 
establishments  intended  to  produce  silk  Air  exporta- 
tion have  fUled  both  ia  England  and  in  oar  Southern 
eoantry. 

The  reasons  tbr  this  in  both  countries  sre  probably 
the  ssme  ;  an  Insafllcient  number  of  tress  snd  want 
of  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  rooma  where 
the  worms  sre  (bd.  where  the  practice  of  rearing 
the  worms  is  (bllowed  rsther  as  an  amusing  oeeupsp 
tion,  than  fbr  purposes  of  gain,  the  rooms  may  easi- 
ly be  kept  of  a  proper  temperature,  say  6i'*  Fah.  ftn* 
hatching,  and  7(P  to  73*>  while  feeding,  and  ai  ths 
time  of  spinning,  raising  the  head  a  Utile  everyday. 
It  is  stated  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  traasaetlona  of 
the  aooiety  fer  the  encouragement  of  arta,  that  a 
person  had  successAilly  reared  thirty  thousand  silk- 
worms, when  In  the  beginning  of  Julv,  just  as  they 
were  stNrat  to  spin,  there  esms  a  ehilly  aortbsaat 
wind,  and  many  assumed  the  ehrysslis  state  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  form  a  protecting  cover. 

I  have  myself  seen  many  worms  destroyed  by 
being  kept  in  buildings  eonstracted  sf  thin  boards, 
and  sxpossd  to  grsat  alteraations  of  heat  and  cold. 

In  an  account  which  I  have  seen  of  the  silk  cul- 
ture in  Lombardy,  where  neariy  the  entire  popula- 
tion are  engaged  in  it,  for  a  ststsd  period  every 
yesr,  snd  where  the  husbandmen  purchase  the  eggs 
and  the  mulberry  leaves  Arom  the  large  proprietor,  it 
is  said  that,  '*  in  every  house  room  is  made  for  lay- 
ing out  the  worms  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  life 
appear,  and  that  evsa  in  the  poorest  cottscss,  with 
but  s  sinale  apartment,  it  is  so  contrived  thst  soms' 
space  is  allotted  for  them,  and  the  Inhabitants  shift 
as  well  as  they  can  during  twenty  or  thirty  daya. 
Tables  of  reed  are  formed  abont  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  breadth  and  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  Thess 
sre  sospended  fVoro  the  roof,  the  upper  shelf  two 
feet  below  it,  and  others  st  a  foot  distance,  the  low- 
est or  them  two  feet  from  the  floor.  The  windows 
are  made  of  paper  to  prevent  currents  of  cold  air 
and  too  great  heat ;  the  shutters  sre  of  straw,  snd 
the  door  consists  of  a  piece  of  old  linen  cloth.  With- 
in, the  place  is  kept  in  darkness,  except  when  ths 
worms  are  to  be  ibd,  or  the  Ptacs  cleaned  oat,  when 
lamps  are  used .  In  many  of  these  places  thermome- 
ters, made  for  the  express  purpose,  are  kept  to  as- 
certain the  temperature.  They  are  made  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  show  no  sthsr  change  of  heat  than  that 
between  the  18th  and  SOth  degrees  of  Beau.,  equiva- 
lent to  68°  and  70^  ol  Fahrenheit,  to  which  limits  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  confine  their  range  of  tempera- 
ture.*' With  these  small  producers,  who  Aumlsh  ths 
greater  quantity  of  silk,  the  labor  for  the  most  part 
ceases  with  the  formation  of  the  cocoon ;  for  tney 
generally  sell  the  cocoons  to  other  persons,  who 
make  the  winding  and  throwing  the  silk  a  dietinet 
trade.  There  are,  however,  sons  few  esubUsh- 
ments  in  which  the  silkworms  are  reared,  and  in 
which  the  thread  is  wound  off  and  all  the  operations 
completed  to  fix  the  silk  for  market. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  portion  of  the  silk  pre- 
pared in  that  part  of  Italy  is  consumed  within  the 
country,  the  exporU  of  this  arUcle  were  estimated, 
ten  ycara  ago,  at  upwards  oX fifteen  million*  ofdol- 
lore,  and  it  appears  from  late  accounu  that  this  cul- 
ture has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  sines  that 
period. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  sUk 
culture  of  Lombardy,  becaase  it  appeara  to  me  best 
adapted  to  this  eountiy.  In  the  upper  districts  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and  Georgia,  there  are 
many  small  fermera  who  might  nurse  the  silkworm 
if  there  existed  in  their  neighborhood  e^tal^liskmmU 
far  reeling  and  preparing  the  silk  for  market,  with 
estennve  mulherry  grovea  and  a  ragular  supply  qf 
I  sesif,  aflbrding  a  ready  market  for  ths  prodooe  sf 
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Iheir  labor,  and  an  abandant  aimplT  of  the  raw  ma 
terial.  These  estabUahmenta  for  reeling  and  pre 
paring  the  silk  for  the  manaflLctorer,  an  the  mere 
neceaeary  from  the  tkiU  and  judgment  required  to 
select  the  diflerept  kinds  of  eilk  prodaced  by  one 
batch  of  \ronaa.  We  observed  at  Lyons  that  the 
oocoons  were  dirided  into  nine  distinct  classes,  and 
freat  care  taken  to  reel  off* each  class  apart. 

AAer  all,  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  the  culture  of  silk 
will  be  introduced  very  slowly  in  our  country. 
Like  that  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  cork  oak,  all 
well  adapted  lo  portions  of  oar  soil  and  cUmate,  the 
mulberry  requires  time  to  arrive  at  maturity ;  and 
until  our  population  becomes  more  dense  and  our 
habits  more  settled  to  a  permanent  reaidence  in  oar 
birth-placf^  we  shall  eontinae  to  five  a  preferenee 
to  the  culture  of  such  ftnita  of  the  earth  as  are 
prodaced  by  our  annual  labor. 

Yoor  obedient  servant, 
J.  B.  P, 

Two  subjects  of  rital  concern  are  intro- 
duced in  this  communication. 

The  one  baring  reference  to  tbe  tempera- 
ture where  silkworms  are  feeding  ;  ana  the 
other  to  markeU  for  eocooru  and  nurseries 
for  the  supply  of  trees,  seeds,  dec.  They 
are  topics  which  have  been  repeatedly 
treated  by  ua  during  the  last  five  ^ears.  In 
regard  to  the  former^  w«  hare  given  it  as 
oiir  opinion,  that  all  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
place  the  control  of  the  temperature  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  superintendent.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  all  latitudes  sub- 
ject to  sadden  changes,  and  there  are  few 
portions  of  the  United  States  where  H  is 
safe  to  overlook  it»  Inasmuch  as  it  can  be 
done,  and  still  admit  of  a  construction  af- 
fording the  amplest  Tentiletion. 

North  of  the  latitude  of  Washington,  it 
becomes  quite  indispensable  ;  south  of  it,  it 
would  at  least  be  safe. 

We  think  very  favorably  of  the  Chinese 
OTen  before  described  or  something  similar. 

In  saying  that  means  for  producing  an 
artificial  temperature  hTe^indvtpensablef  we 
wish  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
silk  cannot  be  made,  even  in  coUl  climates, 
without  any  such  arrangement,  for  we  have 
evidences  of  remarkable  success  in  all  the 
states  of  the  North  where  no  artificial  heat 
has  ever  been  introduced  ;  and  in  our  own 
feeding,  large  crops  have  been  fed,  with  no 
protection  &om  cold  or  light,  save  a  simple 
tent  with  a  roof  of  boards  and  sides  of  can- 
vas. But  in  all  these  cases,  there  have 
been  interruptions  and  delays,  occasioned  by 
cold  nights  and  mornings,  and  chilly  days 
during  storms  of  rain,  when  facilities  for 
retaining  a  temperature  of  75^  to  80®  would 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  our  dormant 
fomilies,  besides  materially  lessening  the 
term  of  labor,  and  securing  in  the  end,  (pro- 
bably,) a  fuller  and  better  narvest.* 

We  have  recommended,  as  well  adapted 


*  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  electricity  as  a 
substitute  fbrheat,  and  some  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  a  distlafaished  etoctrieian 
Of  Brooklyn,  to  whom  antioattoa  havinf  baennuiie 


td  the  objects  desired,  a  btdTding  of  the  fo{« 
lowing  description : 

8ingle  story  buildings,  or  sheds,  are  prs- 
ferable  to  any  others. 

A  convenient  size  for  a  single  hornet  would 
be  about  100  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide.  If 
the  plantation  be  large,  several  sheds  had 
better  t>e  put  up  in  different  parts,  than  U 
risk  the  health  of  a  whole  family  of  worms^ 
by  sinffle  buildings  of  large  dimensions. 

A  cheap  mode  of  construction  would  be 
to  place  square  posts  at  six  or  eight  foeC 
apart,  for  the  sides,  and  central  posts  for 
supporting  the  roof,  ten  to  twelve  feet 
apart.  The  roof  may  be  made  of  boards  or 
shinffles  as  preferred.  The  sides  and  ends 
should  be  made  in  the  form  of  Venitian 
blinds,  of  boards  six  or  eight  inches  wide, 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
pivots  can  be  made  to  play  in  holes  in  tbe 
posts,  and  the  whole  made  so  as  to  entirely 
shut  out  both  light  and  air,  or  to  admit  them 
in  any  <^uantity  desired.  Besides  this  en- 
closure it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  moie 
northern  sections  of  the  country,  to  have 
stra^  mats,  corresponding  to  the  space  be- 


fbr  the  (hcts  in  the  case,  the  following  answer  wu 
received. 

BaooKLTH,  Sept.  SOch,  1947. 

Datim  6ut  :*-Tovr  letter,  dated  yeateriay,  his 
been  received,  and  in  reply  I  woold  reoMrfc,  that  Ike 
silkworms  on  which  my  experimenta  were  made, 
were  bom  In  the  last  of  May.  During  the  early  pan 
of  June,  cold  weather  prevented  the  grewth  of  the 
mulberr>'  foliage,  and  they  had  to  leed  for  four  dsys 
on  garden  lettuce.  This  important  change  caused 
the  death  of  many,  and  impaired  tbe  health  of  the 
living.  On  the  1/ th  of  June  a  Aill  supply  of  good 
leaves  were  obtained. 

Tbe  worms  were  then  placed  on  clean  hurdles 
and  Insulated  by  glass  supports,  and  rorered  with 
sheets  of  strong  twilled  silk  to  intercept  a  too  free 
circulation  of  air  through  the  hurdles.  They  were 
kept  in  a  dry  room  properly  aired,  without  artificial 
heat,  trusting  to  the  spontaneons  influence  of  the 
season. 

About  1,900  healthy  worms  were  distributed  on 
three  hurdles.  One  hurdle,  separated  fh)m  the  rest, 
and  insulated,  was  supplied  with  fresh  leaves.  A 
large  electrical  Jar  being  connected  with  the  leaves 
at  one  end  by  means  of  a  metallic  rod.  and  gradually 
charged  from  a  cylindrical  electrical  machine,  the 
worms  were  roused  from  their  torpid  state,  and  com- 
menced eating  voraciously.  Their  activity  continued 
about  an  hour,  when  they  appeared  to  hare  eatea 
enough.  The  electrical  insulation  was  repeated  at 
each  feeding,  when  not  prevented  by  a  very  daaip 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  until  June  28th,  when  man? 
of  the  worms  manifested  a  disposition  to  mount  ana 
spin,  when  they  were  furnished  with  cabins  ofbruak* 
wood  which  were  soon  well  filled  by  my  Industrloos 
fkmily.  They  finished  their  cocoons  Ailly  a  week 
sooner  than  those  fed  on  the  other  hurdles,  wltk  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  quality  of  their  eo* 
coohs. 

An  electrical  machine,  having  a  ten  or  twdve- 
inch  cjllnder,  and  a  Leyden  Jar  of  about  three  fa^ 
Ions  capacity,  and  about  four  stjuare  foet  coated  sBr> 
foce  and  other  accompanying  apparatus,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  manipulator,  would  be  suffl- 
cient  to  attend  upon  50,000  worms,  and  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  action.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
experiment,  and  believe  it  may  be  of  consequence  to 
silk-growers  to  give  it  their  attention. 

RespectfoBy,  yours,  ^ ^ 
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tween  the  posts,  filled  on  rollers  like  win- 
dow shades,  that  may  be  lowered  at  anj 
time,  and  would  make  a  comfortable  house 
in  cold  weather.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  building,  such  as  we  have  described, 
esn  scarcely  ^  open  to  an  objection  of  any 
kind.  With  the  blinds  slightly  opened,  and 
the  ventUators  in  the  rOef  raised  a  few 
inches,  we  have  a  draft  of  fresh  air  from  all 
directions,  without  the  annoyances  of  too 
moch  light  pr  unequal  currents  or  gusts  of 
wind.  When,  too,  the  wind  is  strongly 
blowing  from  any  quarter,  the  Ulinds  on  t^ 
exposed  side  may  be  dosed. 

ft  would  be  well  to  allow  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  to  project  two  sr  three  feet  to  prevent 
water  falling  too  near  the  house,  and  also 
to  shield  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  very 
warm  weather.  Nurseries  for  young  worms, 
similar  to  those  used  in  China,  shouM  always 
be  furnished  in  one  end  of  the  building.  The 
east  end  is  preferable. 

Of  the  other  subject  alluded  to,  viz.:  e^tab- 
UshmurUs  for  jmrckatwg  aiul  reeling  ih$ 
coeotnu  and  musaiu  for  furnuking  ireet^ 
tuds^  cfc,  we  hare  much  to  say^  more  by 
lar,  than  our  space  will  here  allow :  for  upon 
tkt9e  the  success  of  the  sUk  indnttryt  in  any 
coontry«  ks  solely  and  enUrtiy  dqptndenl. 
And  to  the  fact  that  the  attentioja  of  this 
country  h^  been  directed  to  any  thing  and 
every  thing  else,  rtUker  than  these-*is  alone 
attributable  the  other  /sc^  that,  we  are  not 
at  this  day  producing  silk  in  amounts  equal 
to  other  countries.  Is  not  this  the  case  1 
Where  has  the  existence  of  a  public  filatnre, 
possessing  any  confidence,  foiled  to  secure 
eocoons  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
shortest  time  allowed  1 

Such  a  failure  is  not  on  record.  It  was 
so  at  Savannah,  Philadelphia  and  Mansfi,eld, 
and  has  been  »o  in  other  places. 

The  great  wonder  has  always  been»  where 
the  cocoons  came  from !  Otherwise,  why 
have  silk-producing  nations,  always  sought 
/rsr,  by  Toyal  authority,  to  establish  markets 
in  wh^  their  people  might  truat»  and  filsr- 
tures  to  which  manufacturers  might  look  for 
silk  well  and  uniformly  reeledl  The  reason, 
ebvioasly,  is  the  same  that  has  induced  the 
French  nation,  and  this  year  more  than  ever 
before,  to  establish  in  eif^ij  district  of 
France,  where  oofoons  may  be  .produced^ 
permanent  markets  and  filatures  supplied 
with  well^qualified  reelera. 

Most  of  our  states  have  given  bounti^,  at 
one  time  and  another,  for  the  production  of 
eocoons,  hot  simple  bounties, .  unless  tbey 
be  large  enough  to  afford  a  fair  oorapsnsar 
tion  for  the  Ubor  of  producing  them,  will 
not  create  cocoons. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  as  it .  would  be  to 
offer  bounties  for  raising  cotton*  without  a 
einffle  gin  or  mill  for  its  manufofciure. 

We  venture  to  assert  herci  as  we  have 
efien  ])tiotB^  that  no  state  will  raise  any 


considerable  quantities  of  cocoons,  with  of 
without  bounties,  until  SlaU  Fihluret  and 
Nurgeriet  are  established  accessible  to  farmers. 

And  we  venture  mnolher  assertion :  that 
when  any  state,  or  the  states  generally,  shall 
have  adopted  a  system  supplying  these  de- 
fects, our  people  will  not  be  slow  in  per* 
foiming  the  agricultural  jpart  of  this  work ; 
Bf>r  our  nation  long  inferior  to  others  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  part  of  the  silk  business. 

To  show  in  what  light  others  view  this 
subject,  we  include  here  some  transktione 
made  for  our  use,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Meigs, 
Secretary  of  the  New  Yorit  Farmers'  Club, 
and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Americsn 
Institute  of  New  York.  h 

Amieicajt  IvsTiTUTi,  Sept.  10, 1647.   r 

Extracts  from  the  AnmUes  de  la  Society 
SericMe,  founded  in  1837,  for  the  propaga-i 
tion  and  amelioBation  of  the  silk  industry  of 
France. 

Of  the  Roeltng,  and  Art  of  iakmg  og  Silk 
fwm  Coodonsy^Thia  brief  treatise  is  just 
received  from  Fianeew  b^  the  hands  of  Alex^ 
amder  Voitmars^  for  which  the  Institute,  ob 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes,  is  thankful. 

TransUuion, — If  the  mulberry  could  be 
easily  cultivated  in  the  centre  and  north  o€ 
Fcance-4f  the  edsteatian  oi  the  silkworm 
la  sure  of  success,  why  have  the  efforts 
to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  these 
districts  always  foiled  \  It  is  hecaose  the 
growers  of  cocoons  have  been  unable  to 
surmount  tht  d^ficaltiet  in  the  reeiinr  of 
silk.  It  is  because  the  silk  they  have 
made,  being  almost  always  nneqiiol  and  of 
bad  quality,  could  not  find  a  market;  so 
that  too  much  presumjption,  and  attempts  ill 
managed,  have  ended  in  discouragement. 
Upon  the  reelings  then,  must  be  conoen* 
trated  all  pet  sever ancSj  all  the  energy  of  men 
who  How-a^^ays  determine  to  naturalize 
ailk  industry  in  the  north ;  and  it  is  by 
studying  the  best  methods,  by  forming  good 
teekrt,  above  alt  oiker  things^  without  which 
they  never  can  have  good  silk.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  want  of  an  elementary 
Work,  capable  of  teaching  young  reelers,  is 
imperiously  felt.  An  old  reeler  of  the  south 
of  France,  M.  Ferriett  who«  for  more  thso 
thirty  years,  has.  been  occupied  nearly  sixty 
times  every  year,  in  the  department  of  the 
Hertmlt,  and  who  hasconsUntly  attended  to 
the  edu^caiion  of  silk  worms  and  to  ree]in|[, 
in  the  north  where  he  lives,  has  made  thie 
Manual.  He  sitaches  himself,  shore  all 
things,  to  the  positive  and  useful  practical 
flSethods^  He  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
Bsanner  in  which  we  ought  to  judge  and 
manage  the  cocoons  before  reeling,  the  suf" 
feeaUon  of  the  worms,  their  preservation, 
their  transportation,  tbeir  selection  \  nothing 
important  is  omitted,  and  he  enters  into  fuO 
details.  AAer  some  general  considerations, 
he  describes  the  different  operations  of  reel* 
ing— the  mode  of  beating  the  cocoqum  and 
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purging  them — the  formation  of  iho  huit  end* 
— the  mode  of  keeping  the  hut  enda — the 
encroieure,  (cronsings.)  Drawings  are  giren 
of  the  Tarions  operations — a  new  plan,  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  wants  of  actual  ma- 
chines. He  points  out  the  quantity  of  silk 
which  a  rceler  can  furnish  daily.  He 
leconmends  order,  neatness,  and  regularity 
in  the  reeling.  He  recommends  reeling  esiM^ 
UshmeniB,  eentrtd  to  the  growers  of  coeoone. 
We  believe  his  work  to  be  one  specially  con- 
scientious. 

Manual  of  Ferrier.^^Tht  reeling  of  co- 
coons is  one  of  those  things  which  theory 
cannot  teach  alone;  it  requires  practice. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  give  new  reelers 
some  salutary  rules  ;  and  I  am  about  to  try 
to  give  them.  Scientific  researches  are  not 
m  my  plan — they  are  out  of  my  reach ;  and 
we  know  that  experiments  made  in  a  cabinet 
may  occasion  deceptions,  when  the  same  re- 
sults are  expected  in  a  seneral  and  positive 
operation.  Far  be  it  from  my  thought  to 
contest  the  services  which  science  may  ren- 
der to  industry  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that 
the  greater  number  of  operators  who  have 
Blade  discoveries,  were  practical  men.  Sys- 
tems and  theories  may  lead  to  error,  but  a 
judicious  practice,  which  observes  and  re- 
iects,  must  lead  more  surely  to  success.  In 
a  word,  science  should  aid  practice,  but  prao- 
tioe  alone  can  decide  in  a  sovereign  manner, 
what  is  most  advantageous  to  the  mann^K- 
tnrer,  and  what  will  procure  him  the  greatest 
benefits. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  whole  experience  of 
my  life.  I  never  formed  a  system,  nor  do  I 
present  any  discovery.  I  have  no  o^er  ob- 
ject but  to  point  out  the  elemenie  of  reelmg, 
I  shall  speak  of  what  I  have  done  myself  and 
have  seen  done.  It  is  tn  vain  to  rmite  coeoont 
or  ptani  mulberriee  until  the  art  of  taking 
the  silk  off  the  cocoons  is  extensively  known. 
The  silk-growing  establishments  in  many  of 
our  provinces,  especially  in  Touratne,  which 
have  been  abanaoned,  would  have  enriched 
those  provinces  if  they  had  possessed  regular 
and  well  conducted  reeling  establishments  ! 

Such,  I  repeat,  are  the  principal  motives 
which  have  led  me  to  this  essay.  I  have  tried 
to  be  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  I  might 
be  understood  by  the  most  inexperiem^ 
and  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if  I  have 
sueoeeded.  Before  I  treat  of  reeling,  I  shall 
first  speak  of  the  cocoons.  What  I  say  is 
foundMl  on  the  experience  of  myself  and  the 
traditional  experience  of  my  fhmily . 

Of  Cocoone. — ^The  first  attention  of  the 
teeler  must  be  to  the  cocoons,  because  some 
are  bad  and  some  good,  solm  superior  and 
some  indifferent,  ft  is  impossible  to  point 
out  the  way  of  judging  of  their  value  exactly 
before  the  reeUng,  and  the  most  experienced 
are  eometimee  deceived.  However,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  give  some  precepts  which  may 


guide  the  silk  grower  as  to  the  quafities  of 
the  products  obtained — and  the  reeler,  as  to 
the  oocoons  he  should  purchase.  One  of  the 
first  guarantees'of  good  oocoons  is  the  success 
of  their  education.  When  the  worms  have 
been  well  managed — ^when  they  have  been 
sheltered  from  the  injurious  variation  of  tem- 
perature—when they  have  received  frequeat 
wed,  in  equal  pertode,  not  vXermptedbffaete, 
when  they  have  consumed  none  bat  Umvesfiree 
from  humidity  and  fermentation,  and  lastly, 
when  their  moulting  has  been  simultaneous 
and  r^id,  one  may  count  on  having  exoeHeat 
cocoons.  The  essential  condition  of  a  good 
cocoon  consists  in  its  being  good  eti^f  and  fur- 
nished with  silk,  whidi  are  manifested  by  its 
equal  and  regular  form,  by  the  ftrmnete  aid 
reeietanee  to  a  light  pressure  on  all  its  parts, 
but  principally  at  its  two  ends,  where  the 
resistance  to  pressure  is  always  greatest.  A 
fine  grain,  equed  and  dose,  are  good  si^ns. 

When,  afler  having  thrust  the  hand  mto  a 
heap  of  cocoons,  one  takes  up  a  handful,  and 
when  we  find  in  all  of  them  an  equal  resist- 
ance to  pressure,  when,  in  dravring  out  the 
handful,  we  find  a  long  string  connected  with 
the  Blaxe  or  Boavre,  if  they  weigh  heavy 
in  the  hand,  and  when  in  lettmg  them  ftUon 
the  floor,  they  give  a  sound  like  that  of  fafi- 
ing  nute,  we  may  felicitate  ourselves:  fsr 
s^^  are  good  cocoons!  When  feeble  sf 
their  ends,  or  even  at  one  end,  they  present 
a  sad  condition,  because  being  first  exhausted 
of  silk  at  that  point,  they  are  penetrated  by 
the  water  and  can  no  longer  be  reeled,  so 
that  the  balance  of  the  stuff  on  them  is  lost 
These  are  the  poinfed,  or  gfaesy,  wfaidi  pro- 
duce the  waste,  vulgarly  called  in  the  soodi 
of  France,  Basstn-at,  that  is,  sink  in  the  bO' 
sin. 

A  great  inequality  in  the  form  and  in  the 
degree  of  strength  of  a  cocoon,  indicates  bad 
education  of  the  worms,  which  have  suffered. 
l*he  silk  from  such  is  very  indifferent. 

Where  we  find  them  light,  stde,  siring 
no  sound  when  shaken,  and  in  whidi  the 
chrysalis  is  decomposed,  giving  a  fetid  smell, 
an  indifferent  silk  m  expMted,  as  to  quantity 
and  lustre. 

If  the  coooons,  taken  up  lightly  in  the 
hand,  bend  under  the  pressure  of  Uie  finger 
— ^if  they  remain  crumpled  together  or  pr»> 
duoe  a  sound  likedir  parchment,  if  they  give 
no  sound  exoept  a  dull  one  in  falling  on  the 
floor,  they  are  weak  tn  silk  ! 

When  the  sound  given  by  the  chrysalis  is 
sharp  and  unequal,  and  when  the  cocoon  ii 
very  light,  we  must  examine  whether  this  doss 
not  proceed  from  the  chrysalis  havmg  been 
museofdinee ;  (attacked  by  a  sort  of  moth  r) 
for  that  circumstance  would  be  fatal  to  the 
producer,  who  should  sell  it,  because  the 
chrysalis  would  have  lost  tX\  its  weight 
almost,  and  this  too  would  be  very  injurioas 
to  the  veelef ,  for  it  ofl^n  happens  that  ihn 
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worm  attacked  hj  the  mmcaidine,  ipreade 
througb  the  insiae  of  the  cocoon  a  whitish 
matter  which  sticks  together  the  whole  tis- 
sue ;  in  such  case  all  reeling  is  impossible. 
A  hot€  gratHn  unequal  and  thimitig  in  co- 
coons is  always  suspicious,  such  are  the 
9aiines,  (like  satin.)  The  size  of  a  cocoon  is 
not  an  infallible  mark  of  good  quality.  Ge- 
neraOy,  we  prefer  an  uniform  and  medium 
nze.  As  in  all  other  things,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  Weight  is  a  faYorable 
indication — the  fewer  cocoons  to  the  pound, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  silk ;  but  before 
we  weigh  them  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
chrysalis  has  attained  its  proper  state.  When 
Che  worm  has  finished  its  cocoon,  he  remains 
stOl  a  worm,  and  keeps  his  weight,  which 
only  diminishes  in  proportion  to  Uie  accom- 
{dishment  of  his  metamorphosis,  and  we 
must  take  care  how  we  destroy  them  before 
they  attain  the  state  of  chrysalis,  for  they 
will  then  communicate  to  the  cocoon  a  kind 
of  softness  and  humidity.  This  is  so  well 
miderstood  at  the  south  of  France,  that  when 
the  exiistence  of  the  worm  is  demonstrated 
by  openinff  a  certain  number  of  the  cocoons 
th^constitute  a  case  redhibitoire. 

We  always  reouire,  before  we  receive 
such,  that  they  shall  have  passed  at  least 
six  days  on  the  Bruydre  (heath)  after 
backward  worms  have  been  taken  from  the 
hnidles. 

Cocoons  are,  as  every  one  knows,  yellow 
or  white,  and  it  is  good  that  the  respective 
colors  should  be  pure  and  uniform.  Many 
reelers  pretend  that  the  white  ones  are  more 
deUcate,  requiring  more  caution  in  reeling — 
and  this  pretence  is  not  without  foundation. 
But  a  fine  color  raises  the  price  of  silk,  and 
is  a  benefit.  A  very  serious  inconvenience 
sometfmss  presents  itself  with  both  colors, 
and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  reeling  them,  and 
the  breaking  or  frequent  cessation  of  the 
thread.  And  on  a  first  examination  of  co- 
coons, nothing  can  indicate  this  ruinouc 
condition,  because  it  is  never  manifest  until 
tiie  cocoon  is  in  the  basin,  and  at  the  moment 
of  reeling.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  way  to 
lessen  the  injury  is  to  use  other  cocoons  of 
firmer  silk,  because  a  more  considerable 
number  of  cocoons  forming  the  thread,  the 
reeler  has  more  fedlity  in  keeping  it  even 
and  regular. 

Double  cocoons,  which  contain  more  than 
one  chrysalis,  produce  a  great  loss.  Being 
formed  of  a  tissue  crossed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions they  are  confused  and  cannot  be  regu- 
larly reeled.  We  set  from  such,  a  silk  called 
Doupffious,  the  pnce  of  which  is  hardly  the 
thiro  of  that  of  good  silk. 

Sudden  cold  or  heat  injures  the  cocoons 
while  forming,  and  a  variable  temperature 
also.  Want  of  proper  ventilation  is  another 
eril — want  of  good  and  regular  food  makes 
weak  and  irregular  cocoons.    Fresh  cocoons 


are  those  which  contain  living  chrysalet. 
We  can  reel  them,  but  the  time  for  doing  it 
is  very  short,  for  we  know  that  after  twenty 
or  twenty-four  days,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  air,  the  chrysales  become  butterflies, 
soften  the  cocoon  at  one  end,  and  make  a 
hole  through  the  tissue  and  escape.  We 
therefore  must  hurry  the  reeling,  for  when 
the  cocoons  are  once  pierced,  we  cannot  reel 
them  in  the  basin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  translation  was  made  did 
not  admit  of  its  being  more  complete. 

On  the  same  subject.  Judge  Meigs  has 
furnished  us  the  following,  also  translated  by 
him,  from  the  O  Auxiliador  Da  Industm 
Nacional  of  Rio  Janeiro,  January,  1847. 

"  The  production  of  cocoons  is  absolutely 
worth  nothing  without  the  organization  of 
filatures.  The  raising  and  collection  of  them 
become  sources  of  depression  and  disgust, 
where  there  is  no  means  of  sale  or  filatures. 
To  send  them  to  Europe  to  be  reeled  is  to- 
tally impracticable. 

"The  prodndion  of  cocoons  and  their 
reeling  muit  be  organized  at  the  tame  time  ; 
and  we  aflkm,  without  the  fear  of  being 
mistaken,  that  the  filature  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  for  us  to  conquer.  The  best  me- 
thod to  obviate  this  evil  will  be  to  establish 
filatures  central  to  the  growers  of  cocoons." 

We  shall  next  call  attention  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  John  S.  Peirce,  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. The  name  of  this  gentleman  has 
often  been  before  the  -public  in  connection 
with  his  exhibitions  of  silk.  There  has  no 
difficulty  arisen  which  his  perseverance  has 
not  overcome.  What  has  been  considered 
most  remarkable  is,  that  all  this  has  been  ao- 
eomplished  so  far  at  the  north  ;  and  yet,  he 
makes  no  complaints  in  regard  to  climate — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  believes  silk  culture 
comparable  in  profit  and  ease  of  execution 
with  any  other  pursuit  of  the  agriculturist. 
Letters  containing  the  details  of  experimenta 
made  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Maine,  and  in 
terms  of  equal  confidence,  have  often  been 
sent  us ;   and  there  are  now  in  that  stata 

auite  a  number  of  farmers  v»ho  testify  that 
le  eilk  departments  of  their  farms  give  bet- 
ter returns  for  the  labor  and  outlay  devoted 
to  them,  than  any  other. 

BuBUROTON,  Sept.  8Ul 
A.  C.  Tan  Epps,  Esq. 

Dbar  SiR,~Tbe  press  of  other  engagements  has 
prorented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  thy  or  of  the  11th 
Qlt.,  and  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  go  into  anything 
like  a  detailed  aecoont  of  my  experienee  in  the  silk 
bnsiness.  I  csn  only  give  you  a  few  hints,  which, 
if  given  to  the  world  through  von,  may  be  of  some 
servioe  to  my  countrymen.  I  have  been  engaged  tn 
ailk  culture  fi>r  five  years,  and  with  nnllbrmly  good 
success.  Tbe  only  exceptions  have  been  when,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  I  hare  come  short  of  (bliage. 
And  although,  when  I  commenced  I  had  never  seen 
a  silkworm,  and  not  a  person  in  the  place  had  over 
seen  a  silk  reel  or  a  skein  of  reeled  silk,  I  have  sno- 
ceed^d  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expecuUons,  th 
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an  I  hsTe  undeitaktn.  Tn  talkinir  Ae  matter  oYer 
to  my  wift,  we  concluded  (h^,  «•  we  were  Yankees, 
nothing  need  be  ftared,  we  could  in  some  way  find 
oat  all  aboai  it :  and  so  we  went,  at  it,  guided  rather 
by  common  sense,  than  any  knowledge  we  could 
obtain  (Vom  books. 

The  first  ounce  of  eggs  fed  by  ua  produced  more 
silk  than  is  often  obtained  by  the  most  experienced 
feedeni— (about  100  lbs.  cocoons.)  My  wife  then  set 
•boat  the  reeling  of  them,  and  belbre  three  pounds 
were  reeled,  had  conquered  the  principal  dilBoulUes, 
and  now  finds  it  easy  to  reel  IH  lbs.  per  day,  10 
fibres  such  as  you  saw  at  the  Fair. 

I  have  been  trying  some  expertments  this  season 
with  the  various  kinds  of  leaves.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  it  would  not  do,  in  feeding  worms,  to 
change  flromone  kind  of  mulberry  to  another,  oilen. 

To  ascertain  the  eflfects  oT  such  eh&nges,  I  have 
Forpooely  changed  the  food  nearly  every  day  fh>m 
dieir  hatching,  and  have  never  had  worms  do  better. 
I  have  used  the  White,  Broosa,  Asiatic,  Canton  and 
Multicaulue,  and  believe  it  of  no  consequence  what 
kind  they  are  (bd  on,  so  yon  give  them  enough  of  any 
or  all  kinds. 

With  regard  to  the  profit  of  raising  silk,  I  have 
seen  nothing  yet  to  make  me  doubt  that  it  may  be 
■iftde  better  business  than  ordinary  fkmMng;  and  if 
we  can  raise  it  in  the  north  of  Vermont,  profitably.  I 
am  sure  it  may  be  good  business  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states. 

One  word  about  raising  trees.  Having  tried  al- 
most Al  the  varieties  (hat  grow  in  our  elimate,  I 
.am  f\illy  saUsfled  that  the  White  and  Broosa,  rigbUy 
cultivated,  are  better  fbr  as  than  any  other. 

They  should  be  raised  (Wun  the  seed,  and  set  in 
Jiodge-rows.  I  haw  fed  this  season  fyom  a  planta- 
lion  three  years  old ;  and  it  would  have  done  you 
good  to  see  the  quantity  of  leaves  produced.  I  have 
ent  them  mostly  down  to  the  ground  both  last  year 
and  this.  Where  they  were  cut  last  year  they  threw 
up  this  year  a  great  number  of  shoots,  five  and  six 
feet  high,  which  have  been  cut  again  this  year.  In 
^Is  way  !  think  we  can  obtain  more  foliage 
from  an  acre  than  could  be  obtained  (Vom  lai^e 
trees,  and  U  is  not  a  founii  pan  the  labor  to  gather 
It.  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  PEIRCE. 

Remarh. — Mr.  and  Mr*.  Peirce  have  been 
exhibitcrs  of  cocoons,  reeled  and  woven  silks, 
in  the  Fairs  of  the  American  Institute,  every 
year  since  they  commenced  the  business, 
and  have  always  received  the  highest  pre- 
miums for  which  they  have  competed. 

At  the  last  Fair,  Mrs.  Peirce  exhibited  a 
piece  of  over  60  yards  white  silk  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  twilled,  which,  for  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  their  finish,  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  judges  to  exceed  any  arti- 
cle of  the  kind,  ever  oflered  in  this  market. 

This  piece  of  goods  received  a  premium  of 
$50,  the  Van  Schaick  medal,  and  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Institute.  She  has  before  received 
several  gold  medals  for  smaller  quantities  of 
similar  goods,  as  well  as  for  cocoons  and 
reeled  silk.  A  considerable  amount  fVom  the 
Van  Schaick  fund  also,  has  before  been 
awarded  to  her.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark 
that  the  Hon.  Myndert  Van  Schaick,  of  this 
city,  who  has  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  introduction  of  silk  culture  and  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States,  came  forward  about 
three  years  since  and  very  generously  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Institute  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
priated in  hundred-dollar  premiums  upon  raw 
4Lnd  maixufabctured  silks. 


The  influence  of  this  encouragement  liat 
been  salutary  and  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 

The  following,  from  another  section  of  our 
country,  win  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  intelligence, 
and  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
country  of  which  he  speaks. 

LotnsTiLLB,  October  lOth. 
A.  C.  Viir  Epps,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  letter,  requesting  some  infor- 
mation on  the  present  sthte  of  the  culture  and  man- 
ulhcture  of  silk  in  this  seeUon  of  the  sooth  and 
southwest,  and  my  views  thereon,  is  received.  I 
reply  with  pleasure,  though  circumstances  nece»> 
sarily  compel  me  to  be  brief. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  panicnlarly  la 
the  mountain  regions,  the  business  is  stoadUyand 
successAilIy  progressing,  though  slow.  One  indi- 
vidual nimishes  annually  to  the  mannfaclory  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  A  Gray  of  this  city,  (where  a  ready 
market  for  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  at  fhir  prices,  nay 
be  found,)  several  hundred  pounds  of  reeled  silL 
His  crop  for  this  season  win  exceed  that  of  any  ft»- 
mer  year.  Others  in  this  immediate  vieinity  have 
alao  produced  incrensod  quatftiiieo  of  «Mk.  Tht 
worms  of  the  several  crops  of  this  season  have  bees 
entirely  flree  from  disease. 

I  am  informed  thitt  great  elVbrts  are  being  made  to 
esublish  this  business  in  some  of  the  cottOB-grow- 
ing  regions  of  the  South. 

In  view  of  thegreat  acquisition  of  cotton-growing 
territory  to  our  Union,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of 
this  staple  must  forever  be  reduced  to  barely  a  rs- 
muneraiing  standard.  It  is  then  thewiaoat  poliqr 
of  the  South  to  diversify'  as  much  as  possible  \at 
products,  and  I  know  of  no  branch  that  can  be  in- 
traduced  with  a  (hirer  prospect  of  success  thaft  the 
culcurs  of  sUk. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  those  who  have  in* 
vestigated  the  subject,  that  silk  must  at  some  fhtora 
period  beeome  one  of  the  great  staples  of  our  coaa^ 

When  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  Virginia, 
Rentacky,  and  Tennessee,  shall  take  place,  and  the 
consequent  influx  of  a  different  class  of  popolatioa, 
these  states  wrill  become  the  great  central  region  for 
the  production  of  this  crop. 

One  of  the  essential  requisites  to  the  successfol 
prosecution  of  this  business  in  the  South,  is  an  in* 
telligent,  persevering,  and  ever^watchAil  superin- 
tendent. If  this  department  can  be  properly  sop- 
plied,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  growth  of  cotUMi 
and  silk  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  same  planta- 
tion to  the  greatest  advantage.  T^  worm  crop  wffl 
come  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  seaoon,  whon  the 
females,  the  youn^  and  the  aged,  who  are  usuaUy 
employed  in  the  picking  season,  are  con^iaratively 
idle  ;  or  at  least  can  be  easily  spared  from  other  pur> 
suita,  and  will  serve  to  cather  leaves  for  large  crop« 
of  worms ;  and  the  product  of  their  labor  more  than 
doubly  augmented. 

The  labor  generally,  from  tbe  introduction  of  this 
branch  of  industry  upon  the  cotton  flinn,  will  not  be 
materially  increased.  The  land  required  is  coaparft> 
tivcly  little,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  when 
(mce  established,  is  much  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  same  amount  of  land  in  corn. 

The  aniformitv  of  the  climate  of  mo0t  portions  of 
the  South  is  snch,  that  shed  or  open  feeding  would 
best  suit  the  habits  of  the  worms,  insure  to  them  a 
greater  degree  of  health,  and  relieve  the  superin- 
tendent from  much  of  the  care  required  in  close 
apartments  with  artificial  heat. 

Among  the  numerous  emigrants  to  this  country, 
no  doubt,  thero  are  many  from  the  aUk-growiog 
oonntrtea  of  Europe,  whooo  services  are  required, 
and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  Sooth 
and  West,  though  from  ue  peculiar  adaptati<a 
of  our  climate  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  worm^ 
some  modification  in  their  treaunent  will  be  found 
noceasaryt  which  any  lataUigant  atundant^  vixh 
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the  tid  of  mietk  works  on  the  8tibj«et  at  can  be  pro- 
esred,  will  readily  learn  to  apply. 

We  nae  the  monu  mnlticatuus  In  the  firat  ages  of 
the  worms.  After  the  last  mouUing— the  age  in 
which  the  material  composing  the  silk  is  elaborated, 
we  employ  the  white  Italian  and  Canton  varieties ; 
as  they  abound  more  in  the  elements  of  silk.  The 
latter  is  superior  to  the  Italian  only  in  the  increas- 
ed size  of  its  leaves,  the  monis  multicaulus  pos- 
sessinc  this  advantage  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
while  It  is  better  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  worm 
In  its  earliest  ages. 

If  my  humble  effbrts  will  in  any  way  aid  you,  or 
advance  this  silk  enterprise,  please  at  any  time  com- 
Band  them. 

Very  respeetfhlly  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  BYRAM. 

^^Mr.  John  M.  Summy,  of  Manbeim,  Pa.»  in 
A  late  letter,  says  : 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing,  and  roust 
therefore  say  little.  This  county  has  been 
producing  sUk  for  tome  time,  and  we  find  no 
great  dimculty  in  making  cocoons.  In  this 
neiffhborhood  several  farmers  are  engaged  in 
thebufliness.  The  mulberry  principally  used 
it  the  multicaulus,  which  all  consider  the  best. 
I  have  thirteen  acres  of  trees,  and  shall  this 
■eaton  make  orer  two  hundred  pounds  of 
reeled  sflk.  My  mode  of  feeding  it  not  pecu- 
liar.    A  few  words  will  explain  it. 

"I  give  my  worms  plenty  to  eat,  ample 
room,  and  free  access  to  fresh  pure  air. 

"  I  feed  many  in  shanties,  and  prefer  out- 
door feeding.  For  spinning  the  cocoons,  I 
lue  bundles  of  long  straw. 

"  We  do  not  get  as  much  for  our  silk  as  for- 
merly, but  w^can  feed  for  much  less  than 
half  what  it  used  to  cost  ut.  Instead  of  pick- 
ing our  leaves  as  formerly,  we  now  feed  with 
hranehea,  and  even  whole  trees,  which  re- 
duces this  part  of  the  labor,  before  very  cum- 
bersome, to  comparative  pleastire. 

*'No  one  need  undertake  this  business 
vnless  he  cultivate  his  trees,  otherwise  the 
quantity  and  quality  must  be  inferior. 

'*  It  has  been  proved  again  this  season  by  one 
of  my  neighbors,  that  from  26  to  SObushels  co- 
coons can  be  produced  from  an  acre  of  trees.'* 

Another  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rice,  of  the 
same  place,  shortly  after  writes : 

'*  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  silk  business 
six  or  seven  years,  and  am  much  surprised 
that  any  man  who  is  willing  to  labor  for  a  fair 
mnMUieration  should  become  discouraged,  or 
hesitate  about  engaging  in  silk  culture.  I 
have  always  been  successful  in  feeding  when 
I  have  had  an  abundance  of  foliage,  and  I 
eonsider  my  silk  crop  as  certain  at  that  of 
com.  My  crop  this  year  amounts  to  more 
than  serenty  pounds  of  reeled  silk.  I  convert 
all  of  my  ttlk  into  sewing,  and  have  to  pur- 
chase more  as  I  work  up  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  per  week." 

Rem^ks. — These  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments in  what  would  be  supposed  the  most 
mifavorable  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Their 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  their  feeding 
teason   short,  subject  to  cold  nights   and 


mornings,  and  heavy  dews.  Yet  these  men, 
and  others  in  the  same  county,  whom  we 
know,  have  been  steadily  and  profitably  pur« 
suing  this  employment  for  years,  and  appear 
as  much  at  home  in  its  prosecution  as  others 
do  in  the  raising  of  wheat  and  com ;  and  cerw 
tainly  it  makes  quicker  arid  belter  returns. 
Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Summy,  with  hi* 
thirteen  acres,  producing  200  pounds  of  reeled 
silk,  worth  at  84  60  per  lb.,  (the  price  he  re^ 
ceived,)  $900.  Deductmg  $300  for  the  ex- 
penses of  raising,  reeling,  cultivation  of  oi^ 
chards,  and  interest  on  capital  invested,  which 
is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  we  have  a  surplus 
of  $600,  or  about  $60  per  acre  profit. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  farmers  ffener^ 
ally  in  our  country  are  not  well  satisfied  with 
profits  of  one  quarter  this  amount. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  Mr.  Summy» 
with  his  thirteen  acres  of  multicaulus,  and  a 
few  rough  shanties,  will  make  more  money 
than  the  best  farmer  in  Lancaster  county 
will  get  from  fifty  acres  from  ordinary  crop0. 

And  when  we  consider  the  difference  in  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  cost  of  production* 
the  comparison  stands  as  almost  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  silk. 

We  have  given  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
^e  comparison  is  a  fair  one. 

Now,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  success 
among  these  German  farmers  of  "Mr. 
Stewart's  state  1"  Why  should  they  that 
outstrip  other  and  more  favorable  districts  of 
country,  and  fill  their  pockets  with  pelf,  while 
their  next-door  neighbors  grow  poor  1  "Whyv 
first  of  all,  a  little  filature  is  opened,  and  it  it 
understood  that  the  man  who  produces  co- 
coons, can  take  his  whole  crop  at  once,  even 
a  large  crop,  and,  by  driving  over  to  Mr. 
Eberly's,  or  Mr.  Summy's,  exchange  them  for 
money,  or  its  equivalent,  with  no  further  delay 
or  trouble ;  wlule  others,  aiWr  getting  their 
crops  into  a  marketable  shape,  nave  to  oait 
them,  load  by  load,  10, 20,  or  60  miles  through 
the  mud,  to  market. 

Another  consideration,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  ahnost  totally  overlooked,  de^ 
serves  our  attention  here.  It  is  the  aeclima^ 
turn  of  the  silkworm  and  mulberry  tree  to 
that  particular  locality.  It  is  A  subject  we 
have  carefiilly  studied,  and  find  it  universally 
trae  that,  where  any  variety  of  worm  or  tree 
has  been  continued  for  a  succession  of  years 
in  the  tame  latitude,  there  they  become  most 
perfect  and  thrive  best.  If  this  be  so.  It 
would  be  well  for  every  grower  to  obtain 
eggs  of  the  best  species  of  silkworm,  and 
seeds  or  trees  of  the  best  mulberry,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  acelinuUion. 

We  will  next  give  the  teatimonv  of  a  dis- 
tinguished silk  grower  of  Georgia,  whose 
attention  has  long  been  enlisted  in  favor  of 
silk ;  and  who,  neariy  ten  years  ago,  could 
boast  of  having  an  entire  suit  of  sUk,  the 
handiwork  of  his  own  fomily. 
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Maoov»  Bibb  Cotjntt,  Sept.  2d. 
A.  C.  Van  Epp8,  Em. 

Dbab  SiR,~Toiir  letter  of  the  7tli  AQinitt  reaehed 
me  in  due  time,  bat  the  preeeore  of  other  eng»fe« 
ments  has  prevented  an  earlier  answer.  The  rea- 
•on  I  have  not  correaponded  with  you  aa  moch  aa 
uaual  of  late,  on  the  saojeet  of  ailk  cnltore,  has  not 
been  owing  to  a  decrease  of  interest,  bat  beeaose  I 
had  said  so  much,  and  written  ao  manv  letters  on 
the  subject,  and  so  little  apparent  good  had  been 
eflbcted. 

I  had  therefbre  made  ap  my  mind  to  do  what  I 
eould  with  silk  in  my  own  fhmily,  and  say  nothing 
more  aboat  it ;  and  had  I  not  been  called  i^ton  by 
yoorself  or  some  one  else,  I  should  have  remained 
silent ;  and  now  I  write  more  to  gratify  yon  than 
with  the  expectation  that  much  good  wlU  be  the 
result. 

I  might  say  that  Georgia  ia  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  the  vi*orld  to  produce  silk,  and  speak  of  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  flrom  its  culture,  but  this 
every  body  here  knows  aa  well  aa  I  do ;  no  one  dis- 
putes  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  to  be  #o 
easy  a  thing  that,  were  our  planters  generally  to  en- 
gage in  it,  the  market  would  be  glutted.  And  this 
IS  actuallv  urged  as  an  obfeetion,— I  have  heard  it 
•gain  and  again.  That  such  reasoning  is  unfounded, 
need  not  be  aaid— but  if  such  a  thing  could  be  pos- 
Bible,  this  is  the  country,  and  we  are  the  people  to 
•ccoroplish  it ;  could  we  be  induced  to  give  it  our 
active  attention.  We  have  amongat  us  a  vast  nam- 
ber  of  idle  peraona,  useless  to  themselves  and  every 
one  else,  who  might  be  most  profitably  employed  in 
making  silk.  I  have  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the 
multitudes  of  idle  youth  and  men,  who  now  annoy 
the  country  and  vitiate  society,  would  be  engaged  in 
making  silk,  but  I  begin  to  doubt  its  realixation. 

We  are  now  using  ailk  fbr  both  summer  and  win- 
ter clothing,  and  find  it  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
thing  else. 

Some  very  fine  vestlngs  have  been  ahown  me 
lately,  made  in  the  (hmilyofan  adjoining  planter, 
which  aold  readily  at  $4  a  pattern. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  evident  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  fVom  this  pursuit,  and  see  how 
men  are  spending  their  time  and  money  in  the  pur- 
BUit  of  objects  of  trifling  value,  I  can  scarcely  sup- 
preaa  my  indignation.  Respectftilly  yours, 

A.  C.ERNEST. 

J{emar^«.— We  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
ezample  and  influence  of  Jodge  Brneat  have 
not  been  in  vain.  We  might  name  several 
peraoDS  in  Georgia  to  whom  we  have  for- 
warded mulberry-tree  Beeds,  silkworm  eggs 
and  silk  machinery,  daring  the  past  year,  and 
it  is  safe  to  conclude,  from  indications  we 
have  received,  thut  a  speedy  revival  of  the 
iilk  interest  will  take  place  at  no  distant  day. 

We  can  give  place  to  bat  one  other  com- 
mackication  from  the  South.  The  writer. 
Hon.  P.  H.  Green,  has  made  himself  practi- 
call^  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  silk, 
having^  made  several  successful  experiments 
io  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New-Eosiand, 
and,  we  understand,  intends  at  some  future 
day  to  establish  himself  iu  a  favorable  loca- 
tion at  the  South. 

Dow ALMoirviLLB,  La.,  JuIy  Itth. 

Dbab  Sia,~I  am  jost  in  receipt  of  yoar  letter, 
having  been  absent  for  aome  time  to  Mississippi 
city  and  New-Orieans.  f  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
have  selected,  as  a  medium  ft»r  your  communications, 
a  joamal  in  the  city  of  New-Orieana,  and  shall  be 
disappointed  if  they  are  not  the  meana  of  calling 
public  attenUon  to  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  the  state. 

In  reply  to  your  query,  "What  you  deem  Impor- 
tant to  say  on  the  sobjeet,  as  to  the  sataral  adapu- 


tion  of  oor  country,  partieulariy  the  South,  fbr  the 
culture  of  ailk,'*  I  nave  to  observe  that,  since  my 
residence  at  the  South,  but  one  practical  fhct  haa 
been  settled  in  my  mind,  which  is,  that  fMiage  can 
be  produced  abundantlv  here ;  indeed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  land  in  the  norihem  and  western  parts  of  thia 
state,  not  aufllciently  rich  to  produce  sugar  or  cotton. 


is,  I  have  no  doubt,  admirably  adapted  to  the  gren 

of  the  mulberrv  tree,  and  1  am  not  prepared  to  s  , 

that  those  sections  are  not  as  well  adapted  to  the 
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culture  of  silk  generally  aa  any  other  region  of  the 
globe. 

But  one  objection  preaents  itself;  wlildi  is  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thia,  unless  f  have 
been  misinformed,  is  quite  diflbrent  from  what  it  is 
on  river  landa,  being  much  less  humid.  It  seems 
to  me  that  long  before  labor  in  the  United  Statea 
is  aa  cheap  aa  In  the  <dd  oountries,  silk  will  rank 
among  our  most  important  productiona — what  sec- 
tion will  produce  the  largest  proportion  is  to  be  de- 
termined hereafter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  M 
will  come  trom  the  middle  and  southern  sutes.  In 
my  humble  judgment  a  great  error  was  committed 
in  the  early  culture  of  silk  in  this  country,  vrttieh 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  that  ia, 
the  idea  that  it  requires  little  or  no  skill  to  raise  silk 
—that  old  men  and  children  can  do  it,  d^c.  This  it 
true  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  labor  not  being  se 
important  as  it  is  nioe,  requirina  carefbl  mathemati- 
cal aa  well  as  chemical  calculatlona. 

In  order  to  cultivate  silk  successfWly  we  mnt 
have  a  suflleient  supply  of  good  foliage,  sufkient 
ventilated  space,  proper  attendance  and  an  ap|«o- 
priate  temperature.  With  these,  silk  ean  be  pro- 
duoed  anywhere ;  without  them,  nowhere. 

With  regard  to  temperature, !  believe  It  haa  been 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment,  that  fVom  70*  to 
80«  ia  best  fbr  silkworms,  and  that  the  highest 
point  matures  them  in  a  ahorter  time  than  a  lower 
dearee,  and  that  they  then  make  more  and  better 
ailk.  The  silkworm  is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate, 
and  muat  have  a  warm  climate,  natural  w  ari^fid/^ 
to  make  it  thrive  well. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  serranu 

P.  H.  GREEN. 

A.  C.  Tah  Em,  Esq. 

PoBTLAim,  Aug.  Mth. 

Dbab  Sib,— Toars  of  the  10th  came  duly  to  head, 
and  right  cordially  did  I  receive  the  information  of 
the  nrospective  advance  in  the  ailk  culture  in  the 
soutnem  poriion  of  the  states.  Not  only  at  the 
*'  South,*'  but  also  a  **  still  small  voice  **  la  giving  ea- 
couragement  at  the  North,  if  we  take  the  general  ex- 
pression,  and  extended  inquiry  and  observation,  aa  a 
mesaenaer. 

The  fow  who  have  withstood  the  cold  battttag 
scorn  and  aareaam  which  have  been  so  rifo  for  a  few 
yeara  paat.  will  aoon  be  looked  up  to  aa  the  perma- 
nent friends  of  their  country.  It  is  only  the  Roman 
firmness  that  ean  place  the  ailk  cause  on  a  perma- 
nent fhundaUon.  The  motto,  **  that  what  we  aet 
we  know,"  I  think  will  aoon  give  Yankee  enterpriat 
a  jog  that  nothing  can  atop  until  we  see  on  every 
fhrm  a  plantation  of  mulberry,  and  a  ponion  of  the 
fhmlty  directed  to  the  employment  of  ailk-growli^ 
To  comply  with  your  request  I  muat  refbr  yoa  la 
pari  to  my  letter  to  the  American  Inatltute  fbr  I84S, 
with  thia  added,  that  my  operations  atill  encourage 
me,  and  that  every  year  I  ean  improve  in  my  maa- 
ner  of  feeding,  and  produce  coeoona  of  inaeaaed 
value  as  to.quality— also  produce  the  worm  at  ma- 
turity without  finding  diseased  worms,  which  was 
the  case  this  vear.  I  do  not  think  I  had  100  in  ay 
whole  crop  thia  year.  Plenty  of  room,  fkeah  air, 
strict  deanlineaa,  and  a  aood  supply  of  firm,  fbeah 
leaves,  aa  often  aa  every  hour,  ia  the  secret. 

What  I  should  say  aa  theory,  ia  just  wliat  I  ahould 
eertainly  nut  In  praeUoe. 

What  the  introduction  of  cotton  haa,  the  aOk 
cause  must  suflbr,  and  after  yeara  of  patient  toil,  we 
shall  see  the  eilk  afAmeriea^  not  only  save  the  mfl- 
lions  which  we  expend  and  throw  Into  the  lap  ef 
monarchy  aavedto  pay  American  operatives,  snd 
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drtw  Ibrth  AiMriean  skill  and  f ngtnoHy,  mitU  like 
our  eouoD  fkbrieSf  we  will  MirpriM  the  **old  worUT* 
by  tke  exposition  or  our  silk  (kbrics  in  Europe's 
peat  metropolis,  after  paying  eharges  and  duties 
(Dot  free  trade)  cheaper  than  those  of  their  own 
maBoftetare.  What !  saya  one  to  me  the  other  day ! 
We  Bake  silk  cloths  in  America  !  What  total  ifno- 
Fuee  are  our  people  in  !  Could  the  people  or  the 
itates  be  generally  Informed  through  the  press  of 
tbe  extent  to  which  the  silk  culture  and  manufac- 
tare  to  carried  on,  I  think  there  would  be  greater 
action  both  national  and  individnal. 

It  is  only  by  disseminating  knowledge  on  any  de- 
ftrtment  of  industry,  and  the  American  pecmle  will 
tn  thought  to  it ;  fbr  it  aeems  instinctively  true, 
taat  the  Yankees  are  ready  fbr  anything  they  can 
Me  a  dollar  in.  Could  there  be  a  statisUcal  form 
ffren  of  the  probable  amount  of  raw  silk  produced 
unaally,  also  of  naanuActured  goods,  in  connection 
with  the  number  of  manuAusturing  establishments, 
ud  the  amount  of  raw  material  used— what  pro- 
portions American  and  what  fbreign,  and  the  com- 
pantire  Tslue  of  American  orer  foreign,  in  dollars 
tad  cents,  and  the  expense  of  raiaing  eoeooas,  thoir 
nine  in  market,  Ac,  Ac,  and  those  statistics  pub- 
liibed  by  our  most  widely-circulated  weekly  jour- 
sals,  I  think  we  might  soon  draw  into  the  Held  a 
itroBg  corps  of  enterprising  men,  who  will  push  the 
caase  along  until  it  shall  be  ns  more  the  theme  of 
lidicnle. 

With  sflk  as  with  cotton,  it  has  barriers  to  sur- 
MUU;  and  those  •  public  opinion ;  for  information 
can  be  obtained  Oom  the  experience  and  philoscq^- 
eal  treatment  of  the  worms  by  very  many  who  hare 

Sven  tbe  subject  their  study.  Again  I  will  aay,  let 
e  eeeooaery  be  open  for  a  tne  circulation  of  hea- 
*TiB'8  blessing,  pure  air  ;  next  food  often  with  fresh 
•od  well-matured  leaves  ;  often— once  an  hour ;  a 
•triet  and  thorough  cleaning  both  shelves  and  room ; 
the  sbelves  cleaned  by  changing ;  the  worms  spread 
■0  as  not  to  be  crowded  on  the  shelves— plentv  of 
room,  and  after  the  laat  moulting,  feed  on  branches 
eat.  Tea  will  recollect  last  year  I  gave  information 
of  a  rack-swing  I  used  for  branch  foeding ;  this  year 
lased  it  as  a  stationary  rack,  by  nailing  boards  on 
the  oundards  for  my  shelves  and  laying  loose  sticks 
Bpon  them  three  or  four  Inches  apart,  then  putting 
the  branches  upon  them.  Now  then,  sir,  sny  one 
vbo  will  follow  these  direetlonB  nsed  not  foar  but 
that  they  can  crow  the  silkworm  suceeasAilly.  As 
^  tbe  profit,  I  think  It  will  equal  any  other  agricul- 
tsral  operation. 

No  one  need  expect  that  they  can  beeooM  vastly 
tiA  in  one  or  two  years  menlp  Uemute  they  ttrt  in 
the  nOc  *u«»tecs— bitt  perseveranee  will  give  good 

E.  8.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
A.  C.  Va»  Epps,  Esq. 

l^tmark$. — ^The  author  of  tbe  aboTe  is  lo- 
cated ID  one  of  the  ooldett  parts  of  New- 
York,  where  his  trees  are  mach  exposed  to 
{|to  rigors  of  winter,  aud  where  he  is  Tery 
Itable  to  intermpttons  by  outimelj  frosts; 
yet  be  has  been  odo  of  the  most  succeasfal 
feeders  in  this  state. 

His  cocoons  haTe  bean  forwarded  to  oar 
fijatnres,  and  are  Tery  fine.  Quite  a  number 
of  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  ibis  state 
nve  prosperous  silk  departments  connected 
^th  tbeir  farms,  from  which  they  are  real- 
^og  good  profits.  Tbe  undertaking  was  in- 
ooced  by  tbe  existence,  for  a  white,  of  a  fila- 
ture at  tbe  sUte  prison  at  Auburn. 

This  enterprise,  unfortunately,  was  secri- 
uoed  to  party  changes,  and  many  who  had 
Mso  lod  to  plant  out  orchards  of  mulberry 
tress,  toon  abandoned  them,  and  tbe  buainesa 


bat  generally  ceased,  except  where  partid 
markets  have  been  offered. 

A  few  of  those  who  were  roost  largely  en- 
gaged in  ihe  business,  acquainted  theroselvei 
with  reeling,  and  several  hundred  pouinis  of 
reeled  silk  are  received  here  yearly. 

The  probable  product  of  raw  silk  in  thia 
state,  at  the  time  tbe  prison  market  was  dis- 
continued, must  have  been  several  thousand 
pounds.  Much  that  is  now  made  is  worked 
up  into  sewing  silk  and  fabrics  of  varioua 
kinds.  We  shall  here  terminate  our  correa- 
pondence.  More  than  one  hundred^  other 
letters  are  before  us,  received  within  the 
past  few  months,  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
express  but  tms  optmioH  on  this  subject,  that 
of  uniwertal  cat^dence. 

We  speak  advisedly  in  saying  that  our 
f€0pU  are  readif  for  tko  work,  and  will 
promptly  second  any  well-directed  action  of 
the  national  or  state  governments.  The  Quea- 
tion  then  arises,  in  what  way  can  our  anthori* 
ties  render  the  moat  efficient  aid  f 

The  only  ooorae  we  woald  aoggeat  for 
Oongresa,  and  it  has  been  axMt  tborunahly 
tested,  would  be  to  imitate  the  example  of 
England.  Proteot,  by  HhenU  duHtt,  all  claasaa 
of  silk  which  we  are  capable  of  manuCsctor* 
ing,  $0  (t6mi/,that  tbe  advantage  shall  be  on- 
questionably  on  the  part  of  our  own  people. 
Tlie  raw  nuitorial  should  be  admitted  at  • 
very  nominal  duty  until  our  mauuiactoriea 
are  firmly  established,  and  the  cuUure  of  silk 
prett>  generally  adopted. 

We  have  already  mtimated  tbe  coorae  to 
be  pursued  by  tlie  states  individually. 

But  more  particularly.  Every  state  sboold 
have  iu  filature,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re* 
oeive  and  dispose  of  all  the  cocoons  ofieredt 
for  which  cash  should  be  paid. 

This  should  be  esublished  in  a  central  lo- 
cation, most  accessible  to  all  parts  of  tb* 
state ;  and  connected  with  this  should  be  a 
nursery,  of  at  least  fifty  to  one  hundred  acrea 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
from  which  to  supply,  freely,  all  applicanta 
residing  within  the  state,  who,  upon  receiv- 
ing tbe  same,  would  become  obligated  to 
employ  them  in  a  manner  prescnbed  by 
laws  regulating  the  management  of  the  fila- 
ture and  nursery. 

This  establishment  would  •  not  require  a 
large  appropriation,  and  after  five  yeara 
would  pay  all  its  expenses,  and  yield  a  gur^ 
pln$  as  a  timking  fund,  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  state. 

The  foliage  from  the  nursery,  alone,  would 
be  of  immense  Talue,  if  properly  employed. 
Even  at  the  moderate  calculation  of  one-half 
of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  a  rtawnahU 
fToduH  from  silk  culture,  we  should  have  a 
revenue  of  no  mean  amount. 

The  filature,  too,  would  not  be  withotit  ita 
frofii,  Atid  it  is  believed  that  thejMUipir«  of 
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itb  state  might  be  made  to  perfom  the  pria* 
cipal  part  of  the  labor  of  both  dopartmeDttb 

With  Boch  a  pre-inducement^  bourUiet  for 
the  production  of  cocoout  might  be  uffered 
with  advaotage— otherwise,  ali  Ugislationy  ia 
the  opiDioQ  of  the  writer,  is  utterly  fxUiU, 

With  these  saggestions,  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject with  our  fellow-citizens,  io  the  hope  that 
Its  great  importance  may  be  duly  considered, 
sod  such  measures  employed  as  shall  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  »Uk 
Htduttry  as  a  permanent  and  profitable  pnrsuit 
6f  our  people.  The  curing,  transportation 
and  reeling  of  cocoons,  and  the  praervation 
of  worm  eggt,  will  be  made  the  subjects  of 
inother  article. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES— The  celebrated, 
but  eccentQC  John  Randolph,  ^  of  Roanoke," 
whose  eccentricity  often  got  the  better  of  hi* 
reason  and  logic,  and  led  him  into  vehement 
and  bitter  denonciations  of  even  the  most 
grave  and  important  measures,  had,  for  some 
reason  not  -very  satisfaetory,  contracted  a 
most  bitter  antapathy  to  abeep  and  the  rais- 
ing of  wool.  He  even  went  so  lar  onee,  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  as  to  declare  that  he 
would  go  any  time  oat  of  his  way  **  to  kick 
a  0beep  !*'  John  Randolph,  however,  was 
bat  a  man ;  and  time  has  shown  that  all  hie 
nrejudicee  against  attempts  at  sheep  hus- 
Dandry,  in  tM  South,  and  patticulariy  in  his 
own  state,  Virginia,  were  groundless — 
founded  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  South  for  this  very  import- 
ant branch  of  rural  economy. 

Others,  though  not  as  renowned,  but  per- 
*  bops  more  fVee  from  prejudices,  have  also 
made  the  most  swecpmg  denunciations  of 
wool-growing  in  southern  latitudes;  and, 
undoubtedly,  this  opposition  has  contributed 
oreatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  the  South,  by  engendering  in  the 
minds  of  agriculturists  deep  prejudices 
against  it,  or,  at  least,  doubts  of  its  practi- 
cability and  profit.  These  doubts,  however, 
have  been  gradually  disappearing,  and  for 
many  years  past  there  has  not  been  a  single 
■outhem  state  in  which  wool  was  not  more 
or  less  raised.  We  have  not  the  last  census 
(1850)  to  quote,*  but  that  of  1840  will  an- 


swer onr  purpose.  AcconKnff  to  that  census, 
the  quantity  of  wool  raised  in  the  states 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  was  as  follows : 

K«.8hMp  Ut.irW«ai 

Virginia 1,«93,77« S,5S8,»r4 

Nortli  Carolina 538,279 <»5,D44 

South  Csrolina 28«,M1 JW.ITO 

Georgia 967,107 371,308 

Florida 7,196 7,»5 

Alabsma I«3,a43 2f0,353 

Mississippi 1«8,367. 175,m 

Loulsisns 98,071 49,383 

Tennessee 741,593 1,060,333 

Kentucky 1 ,006,240 1,786,617 


Total 4,478,853. 


,133,187 


Since  1840,  sheep-raisinff  1 
rogresa  in  the  South,  and 


has  made  great 
progress  m  tbe  Soutn,  and  there  is  an  ia- 
eteasing  attention  giren  to  it.  In  man^  o# 
the  states,  and  paructtlarly  in  Texas,  since 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  this  is  true. 
Many  persons  of  capital,  and  of  experienea 
in  sheep-raising,  have  not  only  devoted  much 
time,  in  Texas,  by  rearing  the  ordinazy 
breeds  of  that  state,  but  they  have  expended 
large  sums  in  importing  the  finest  breeds 
from  the  North.  There  is  now*  in  New- 
Orleans,  on  board  of  a  vessel  just  arrived 
from  New- York,  twenty-four  full-blooded' 
sheep,  of  the  best  Merino,  on  their  way^  to 
Corpus  Christi,  to  which  place  they  are  im- 
ported from  Vermont,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Texas  and  Mexican  breeds.  The  let 
consists  of  eighteen  bucks  and  six  ewes, 
covered  with  magnificent  fleeces  of  silky 
fineness.  They  cost  about  $8  per  head  in 
Vermont. 

Of  sheep  in  Texas,  we  can  speak  from 
personal  observation.  There  is  no  countiy 
m  the  world  where  they  thrive  better,  or 
with  so  little  cost  and  trouble. 

The  progress  of  sheep  husbandry  in  tbe 
South  is  not  as  rapid  as  it  might,  and  un> 


*  Now  r^eehrsd.    Ths  foUowlng  are  tk«  statistles 
pf  sheep  ( 

.1910  Vo.  Sh«tp  LU.  of,  Wool 

Maine 440,943 1,369,986 

New-Hampshire 384,750 1,108,476 

Vermont 919,992 3,410,963 

MaMaehasetta. 166,651 565,136 

EhodeUlaad 44,896 129,693 

Connecticut 174,181 497,396 

New- York 4,453,241 10,070,301 

Kew^ersey 160,466 375,854 

PennsylTsnls ...... .  .1,898,357 4,401,570 

Pelawve ,     97,503, 47,768 

Maryland 177,908 480,236 

instoici  of  Colambia.         IM 59> 


Virginia 1,311,004 9,860^ 

North  Carolina. 595,949 970,738 

South  Carolina 981,754 467,939 

OMrgia 560,435 smfiXI 

Fiorlia 93,311 9»,»tf 

Alabama 371,800 657,11* 

Mississippi 804,929 559,619 

Louisiana 110,333 109,897 

Texas 99,093 131,374 

Arkaosas 101,957 189^ 

Tennessee 811,537 1.364^ 

Kentucky 1,070,303 9,99^65 

Ohio 1,937,066 10, 11 1 ,986 

Michigan 746,435 9,043,961 

Indiana 1,129,493 2,610,90 

lUinois 894,043 , ....  9, 150,113 

Missouri 756,309 1,615,866 

Iowa 149,960 379;M 

Wiaooosln 184,802 953,90 

California 17,574 5^ 

Minnesota  territory. . .  80 85 

Oreaoii  territory 15,989 29,681 

Utah  territory 8,962 9,999 

N.  Mexican  territory.    877,971 39,961 

Total 91,571,306 99,417^ 

*  March  13, 1859. 
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doubtedlj  would  be,  if  mora  exact  infonoa 
tion  on  its  ^reat  practicability  and  advan- 
tages was  difiiuiea  among  our  agricultural 
population.  There  ia  much  inquiry  on  the 
ffubject.  Many  old  prejudices  stifi  Imger, 
and  such  questions  as  the  following  are  fre- 
quently asked : 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  cUmate  on  the 
health  and  wool-producing  qualities  of  sheep 
in  the  South  1 

3  Is  the  soil,  herbaffe,  Ac,  of  the  south- 
em  states  adapted  to  she^  husbandry  \ 

3.  Wliat  are  the  profits  on  sheep  husbaa- 
dry  in  the  southern  states  1 

4.  Is  there  a  eonstant  mariiet  for  wool, 
and  what  are  the  future  prospects  of  it,  as  to 
demand  and  supply  ? 

6.  What  are  the  most  profitable  breeds  of 
sheep  for  the  South  1 

6.  How  ought  sheep  to  be  managed  in  the 
South! 

These  questiims  we  propose  to  answer  as 
fully  as  our  space  will  admit,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  southern 
climate  on  sheep,  we  will  discuss  this  under 
two  heads:  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
sheep,  as  mere  animals ;  and  the  effect  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool. 

That  our  southern  climate  is  unfavorable 
to  the  health  of  sheep,  is  disproved  by  the 
experience  of  many  years.  All  who  will 
lAe  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  history  of 
sheep,  in  the  old  world,  will  sec  that  it  is  an 
animal  that  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
bred  on  the  eastern  continent,  from  the 
equator  to  the  snows  of  Scandinavia — from 
the  burning  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  at 
least  the  65th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The 
power  which  tne  sheep  posseRses  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  different  climates  seems  al- 
most unlimited.  It  seems  to  thrive  equally 
well  on  the  hot  plains  of  Hindostan,  or  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  Thibet.  We  have  ob- 
served it  extensively  in  New-York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  states,  and  in  the  high, 
imdulating  regions  of  Texas ;  and  in  both 
regions  it  thrives  equally  well ;  if  anything, 
better  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  There 
are  now  not  far  from  100,000  sheep  in  Lou- 
isiana. South  of  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  the  southern 
states,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  sheep  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  Bpr  the 
the  table  which  we  have  ^ven  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  were,  m  1839,  more  than 
4,400,000  sheep  in  the  southern  states. 
The  fact  that  the  animal  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers  in  the  South  shows 
that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  is  not  un- 
&vorable.  We  may  rejzard  it  as  a  settled 
fact,  that  the  climate  of  the  South  is  highly 
finrorable  to  the  health  of  sheep.    The  am- 


mal  thrives  in  even  the  most  unheafthy  local- 
ties  of  the  South*— alonff  the  low,  fenny, 
tide-water  region  that  sluts  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  OB  the  margins  of  Great  Okefinokee 
swamp,  in  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  parish  of 
Orleans  there  are  some  3,000  sheep  ;  in  ie^ 
ferson,  about  7,000;  St  Mary  s,  8,000.  Ih 
all  paits  of  the  Delta  they  are  found  im  large 
nambers ;  and  that  diey  are  healthy  in  all 
this  region  is  a  matter  of  notoriety. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  quantKy 
of  wool,  which  a  sheep  produces,  is  less  in 
the  South  than  in  the  North.  The  fblkminff 
table  will  answer  this  query  ;  it  is  eompileSi 
from  the  U.  S.  cessus  for  1640 : 

AT.w«igliW 

Wool,  per  8heq>,  In  Virginia 17ii  ozs. 

N.Corolina 16       « 

"  "  B.CaToMna 19       " 

"  **  Gsorgla 19?i'   ♦• 

"  "  Florida 17H    '• 

•*  "  Alabama 17       " 

"  •*  Mississippi %m    •« 

"  "  Louisiana 17^    " 

"  "  Tennessee 16\    " 

"  "  Kentucky 23\    •« 

•*  ••  New-York 81       •* 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  qua»> 
tity  of  wool,  per  sheep,  in  the  South,  i« 
greater  than  in  the  North.  It  must  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  the  U.  S.  census 
for  1840  is  far  from  being  reliable ;  but  am 
its  defects  affect  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  it  is  as  fair  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other.  For  all  purposes,  however,  requiring 
exactness,  it  might  as  well  not  have  beea 
taken.  We  could  easily  verify  this  observe 
tion,  but  it  would  be  a  digression  from  our 
subject.  It  is  a  pity,  thai  men,  well  paid  by 
the  government  for  making  eensus  retumfl, 
cannot  do  their  work  correctly. 

In  comparing  wool-growing  in  the  South 
with  that  of  the  North,  we  are  to  bear  ia 
mind,  that  in  the  South  the  business  thus 
far  has  received  but  compantively  little  sys* 
tenoatic  attention  ;  while  in  the  North  wool* 
ffrowing  is  as  old  as  the  republic  itself,  and 
has  long  since  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
conducted  upon  the  most  scientific  and  ex** 
pensive  plans.  Every  attention  there  has 
been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  im- 
poztations  of  the  best  stock  have,  irom  time 
to  time,  been  made  from  Europe ;  while  im 
the  South  sheep  have  received  little  atten- 
tiour  being  suffered  to  breed  promiscuously, 
and  to  roam  through  the  forests  without  be- 
ing regularly  sheared. 

**FroiA  ail  well-known  facts,"  says  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Randall,  of  New-York,  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  sheep  husbandry,  **  warmth 
of  temperature,  at  least  to  a  pomt  equalinff 
the  highest  mean  temperature  in  the  Unitea 
States,  is  not  injurious,  but  absolutely  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  wool  The 
causes  of  this  are  involved  in  no  mystery. 
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Wftrm  climatM  afford  mora  graon  and  m 
cuknt  herbage  during  a  greater  portion  of 
the  year  than  cold  onea.  Sheep,  plentifully 
supplied  with  green  herbage,  keep  in  higher 
condition  than  when  confined  to  that  which 
is  dry.  Hi^h  condition  promotes  thoae  ae- 
eretions  which  form  the  wool.  Erery  one 
at  all  conversant  with  aheep  well  knowa,  that 
if  kept  fleahy  the  year  round,  they  produce 
fu  mora  wool  than  if  kept  poor.  A  half  a 
pound*f  differance  per  head  la  readily  made 
in  tbia  way.  Within  the  maihaum  and 
minimum  of  the  product  of  the  sheep  or  of 
a  flock,  the  ratio  of  production  always  coin- 
cides with  that  of  condition."* 

Having  thus  shown  the  effect  of  climate 
upon  the  quanlity  of  wool,  we  now  proceed 
to  consider  its  effect  upon  the  quality. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hair  and 
fbr  of  animals  is  finer  in  cold  climates  than 
in  warm.  The  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps, 
not  fully  determined.  Some  writers  attribute 
it  to  the  effect  of  cold  and  heat  in  contract- 
ing or  expanding  the  pores  of  the  skin,  sup- 
posing the  size  of  the  hair  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  size  of  the  pores.  The  pores,  in 
cold  climates  they  say,  being  greatly  con- 
tracted by  the  cold,  suffer  only  fine  hain  to 
pass,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  warm 
climates.  This  is  a  theory  which  needs  con- 
firmation. Indeed,  it  wonkl  aeem  to  be  re- 
fated  by  the  fact,  that  many  quadrupeds, 
especially  those  of  cold  climates,  have  two 
kinds  of  hair  growing  together,  a  long,  coarse 
kind,  forming  their  visibTe  external  covering ; 
and  a  shorter,  finer,  and  mora  abundant 
kind,  lying  concealed  by  the  other,  and  close 
to  the  skin,  called  fur.  If  the  cold  has  any- 
thing to  do  directly  with  the  growth  of  the 
kair,  why  does  it  cause  some  to  be  fine  and 
the  rest  coarse  on  the  animal  t 

The  chief  difference  between  animala  of 
hot  and  cold  climates  is,  in  respect  to  hair, 
that  the  latter  have  two  kinda  of  natural 
covering,  a  coarse  and  fine ;  while  the  ani- 
mals of  hot  climates  have  only  the  coarse, 
the  fine  being  unnecessary.  The  sheep  of 
Bengal  are  coarse  and  hairy ;  but  these  have 
been  found,  on  being  transported  to  Port 
Jackson,  in  Australia,  in  the  latitude  of 
South  Carolina,  to  lose  all  their  hair,  in  the 
short  time  of  three  yeara,  and  to  assume  a 
fleece  of  wool. 

Australia,  too,  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
perfisct  adaptation  of  warm  climates  to  the 
ffrowth  of  wool.  The  exportation  of  wool 
nrom  Australia,  in  1843,  amounted  to  16,- 
Si6.400  lbs. 

That  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool 
is  dependent,  in  a  great  measura,  on  the  kind 
and  amount  of  the  food  received  by  the  an- 
fanal,  is  attested  by  all  of  the  most  able  wri- 
ten  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Youatt,  an  eminent 
writer  on  sheep,  says :  that   *'  posture  has  a 

*  Baadall*!  Slieep  HoslNuidry  la  tks  Sootli,  p.  S9. 


frr  greater  infinenoe  on  the  fineneaa  of  tbe 
fleece"  than  climate.  It  is  admitted,  too, 
that  a  change  of  climate,  from  a  cold  to  a 
hot  ragion,  does  not  necessarily  produce 
coarae  wool ;  but  that  such  detenoraticm 
may  be  counteracted  by  careful  management 
and  selection  in  breeding.  Long  experience 
in  all  climes  has  established  this.  "The 
preservation  of  the  Merino  race,"  says  M. 
Lasteyrie,  "  in  its  utmost  purity,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  manhes  of  Holland, 
and  under  the  rigorous  climate  of  Sweden, 
furnish  an  additional  support  to  mj  unalter- 
able principle,  that  fine-wool  sheep  may  be 
kept  wherever  intelligent  breeden  exist." 

We  might  cite  many  eminent  authorities  to 
prove  that  wool  may  be  grown  in  all  its 
purity  and  fineness  in  warm  elimatea.  The 
wool  of  Australia,  in  latitude  33^,  is  pro- 
nooDced  saperior  in  softoeis  and  fioeneas  to 
the  wool  of  Germany  in  latitude  50^  north. 
Mr.  Mark  R.  Cockrill,  a  lar^e  sbeep-raiaer  in 
Madisdn  conoty,  Mississippi,  who  imported 
Saxon  sheep  in  1824,  says:  "  I  find  no  lall- 
iog  off  in  quality  and  quantity  of  their  fleeces; 
on  the  oontrary,  1  believe  there  is  a  little  im- 
provement. Their  fleecea  are  a  little  mora 
compact  than  formerly,  hence  more  weight ; 
and,  from  our  mild  climate,  the  suple  has  be> 
come  longer.  I  assert  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
latitude  I  am  miw  in,  Madison  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, latitude  32®  north,  is  better  than  any 
couDtry  north  of  it  to  grow  wool,  as  the  abeep 
can  keep  all  the  time  grazing  by  sowing 
small  ^rain.  The  wool  of  the  fine  Sazoa 
sheep  m  this  climate  is  softer  and  more  cot- 
ton-like than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  so- 
periority  of  my  wool  I  ascribe  to  our  climate, 
and  the  provivion  for  the  sheep  of  succulent 
food  the  year  round." 

The  authorities  cited  above  prove  the 
great  point  in  question,  namely,  that  aoothertt 
tatituclefl  are  not  incompatible  with  the  growth 
of  the  best  of  wools ;  and  that,  in  some  re- 
spects, they  have  the  advantage  of  cold  lati- 
tudes in  furnishing  flocks  constantly  widi 
green  pastures,  ana  in  there  being  none  of 
the  winter  expenses  of  northern  countries  to 
defray. 

H.  1$  the  «ot/,  herbage^  ^.,  of  the  Mouthem 
Hates  adapted  to  tkeep  hu»handry  f 

But  liitle  need  be  said  on  this  question. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  South  know 
that  even  on  our  poorest  lands  there  is  am- 
ple food,  or  there  can  easily  be  made  to  be 
am|»le  food,  for  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  poorest  worn-out  lands  of  the 
South  could  be  made  to  furnish  sufficient 
grass  for  sheep,  and  thus  be  rendered  highly 
valuable.  A  ro<>derete  capital  would  stock 
them  with  the  best  breeds  from  the  North, 
which,  with  proper  attention,  would  yield 
annually  a  certain  and  unfailing  crop  of  wotA 
— a  crop  that  would  be  exempt  from  the  un- 
certainties of  that  of  cotton.  Lands  now 
abandoned,  or  those  of  the  low  tide-vrater  re- 
gion covered  with  pines,  could  be  made  vastly 
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prodoetive  and  profitable  in  wool.  They 
oould  be  mnde  to  yield  safiicient  grass  to  feed 
ihousaodf  uf  sheep,  that,  with  but  little  care 
to  their  owners,  woald  yield  their  vahiable 
flfeces.  Nearly  all  of  those  lands  in  the 
South,  now  regarded  as  nearly  worthless, 
coald  be  made  to  produce  wool  at  Tery  little 
expense. 

All  of  the  most  sterile  lands  of  the  South 
eoaM  be  made  to  yield  an  abaodance  of  the 
Bennada  grass,  thas  converting  all  abandoned 
fields  into  permanent  pastares  that  would 
npport  thousands  of  sheep,  requiring  bnt 
little  attention,  save  the  snearing  of  them. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  obstacle  to  the  raisins 
of  ifaeep,  in  the  South,  arising  from  a  want  ol' 
loitable  food.  The  whole  tide-water  zone 
of  the  South,  extending  from  twenty  to  one 
bondred  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  could  be 
eaiily  converted  into  a  sheep-growing  re- 
gion. 

111.  What  are  the  profiU  OH  theep  husbandry 
k  the  tauthem  states  1 

In  many,  if  not  in  noost  situations  through- 
oQt  the  Sooth,  sheep  will  obtain  aoflSoient 
food  from  the  paatures  during  the  whole  year, 
10  that  they  are  at  no  expense  to  the  owner 
daring  winter  for  fc>od  or  shelter.  The  items 
of  expense,  then,  in  the  raising  of  sheep, 
woald  be  interest  on  the  purchase-money  of 
lands  snd  sheep,  to  beg[in  with,  the  expense 
ofibearing  and  supervision,  and  the  loss  of 
iheep  by  death.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
aocoant,  we  should  have  the  value  of  the 
wool  and  the  increaae  of  the  flock.  Landa 
fit  for  sheep-raising  can  be  purchased  at  $  1 
25  per  acre,  and  ordinary  sheep  are  worth 
|2  per  bead.  Wool  is  worth  at  present  from 
^  to  35  ceuta  per  pound.  During  the  last 
fifteen  jears,  the  price  has  ranged  between 
30  and  50  centa.  It  is  allowed  that  there 
n»ay  be  three  sheep  to  every  acre  of 
iaod.  The  increaae  of  a  flock  ia  about 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  lamba  are  worth  60 
oeott  each.  In  the  South,  the  expenae  of 
mpervision  need  not  be  anvthing,  aa  old  an- 
peraonnated  negroes  could  watch  sheep. 
The  shearing  would  coat  not  over  $2  per 
hundred  if  done  by  alaves. 

From  these  data  we  couatraot  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

Dr. 
100  Aeep,  tntereet  at  8  per  eent.  on  (ha  imr- 

ebsM  money,  at  $3  a  bead $10  00 

Interest  on  33H  acres  ofland,  at  $1  S5 3  33 

Expeoee  or  shearing 2  00 

Lost  by  death,  S  per  eent 4  00 

Total ."$25  33 

Or. 

By  300  lbs  of  wool,  at  30  cents $90  00 

bcreaae  of  80  lambs,  at  80  cents 48  00 

Total $138  00 

S»  33 

Oam $112  87 


The  above  ratea  are  put  much  lower  than 
those  given  by  others.  It  is  estimated  that 
ttie  entire  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  wool  in 
the  Sooth,  is  not  over  5  1-12  cents ;  bnt  the 
market  price  of  wool  is  not  less  than  30 
centa.  A  very  aafe  eatimate  of  the  coat  of 
raiaing  one  pound  ia  eight  cents,  as  given  by 
Henry  8.  Randall,  Esq.,  in  bis  very  complete 
work  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  by  the  above,  that  the 
profits  of  wool-growing  are  infinitely  greater 
than  thoae  of  cotton,  even  at  the  present 
prices. 

The  expense  of  keeping  sheep  in  the  Sooth 
is  very  little.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Coles,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  atatea,  that  bis 
flock  of  200  aheep,  kept  in  good  condition 
summer  and  winter,  did  not  cost  him  $10  • 
year.  Their  wool,  at  3  pounds  per  head, 
would  be  600  lbs.,  worth,  at  30  cento,  $180. 
In  the  official  documents  of  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  for  1849,  it  is  stated  that  the  anmial 
expense  for  keeping  sheep  in  Texas  does  not 
exceed  25  cento  per  head. 

The  South  is  at  present  the  only  country 
in  the  Union  where  wool-growiug  can  be 
made  profitable.  In  the  above-mentioned  re- 
port of  the  patent  office  it  is  stated,  that  the 
keeping  ol  soeep  in  New- York  costs  from  $1 
to  $1  25  per  head  ;  in  Ohio,  $i  to  $1  37 ;  in 
New. Hampshire,  $1 ;  Vermont,  $1 ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, $1.  The  keeping  of  200  sheep, 
then,  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  would  cost  $200 
per  annum ;  but  these  200  sheep  would  only 
produce  600  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  30  cento, 
would  be  only  $180.  In  the  statement  which 
we  have  given  above,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in 
the  South  there  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  $112 
67  on  100  sheep,  or  $225  34  on  200.  The 
great  advantage  which  we  derive  from  our 
southerr  climate  will  soon  make  ours  the 
great  wool-growing  region,  aa  it  ia  now  the 
great  cotton  and  sugar-growing. ' 

The  groas  coat  of  producing  a  pound  of 
wool  in  the  souihem  states,  at  the  highest  ea- 
timate we  have  seen,  is  eight  cents :  in  New- 
York  it  is  27^  cento.  This  great  difference  ia 
owinff  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  our  lands, 
and  of  slave  labor,  and  to  the  climate,  which 
here  enables  the  flocks  to  live  in  the  fields 
the  whole  year,  without  any  expenae  for  food 
or  shelter. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  di- 
rect annual  profit  or  loss  of  sheep  husbandry 
iu  the  South.  Let  us  now  look  at  some  of 
the  more  remote,  collateral,  but  equally  cer- 
tain advantagea  which  the  South  would  de- 
rive from  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  thousandc 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
tide-water  and  hilly  regions  of  the  southern 
states  that  have  either  become  **  worn  out" 
by  long  cultivation,  or  are  naturallv  too  ater- 
ile  for  tiilase.  Can  these  "  old  fiefds,"  these 
deserted  jiTantations,  theae  aterile  waatea,  be 
reclaimed  or  made  arable  1    Thousands  are 
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constantly  desertiDg  their  old  bome«,  their 
places  uf  nativity,  the  fields  upon  which  their 
eyes  first  rested,  and  which  their  hands  first 
tiUed,  because  they  say  that  their  lands  are 
worn  out,  and  they  can  live  upon  them  no 
longer.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  ibis  7  Yes ; 
the  introduction  of  sheep  husbandry.  These 
worn-out  lands  yield  enough  to  sustain  large 
fiocks  of  iiheep.  at  least  three  to  the  acre. 
Upon  1,000  acres  of  these  old  lands  3,000 
sheep  can  find  subsistence ;  and  while  they 
do  this,  they  are  at  the  same  time  fertilizing 
there.  How  is  this?  The  manure  of  the 
Urge  flocks  that  misht  be  placed  upon  them 
gradually  enriches  them,  and  thus  increases 
^ir  herbage.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  poor 
and  scanty  pastures  are  converted  into  rich 
productive  ones.  The  sowing  of  the  fields 
with  the  Bermuda  grass,  too,  which  will 
flourish  on  almost  perfectly  barren  soils, 
should  commence,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  sheep,  and  one  would  help  the  other. 
The  grass  would  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  mnoure,  and  in  a  few  yean  the  old, 
worn-out,  deserted  fields,  would  be  fit  for  the 
plow.  *'  The  Bermuda  grass,"  says  Mr. 
Affleck,  *'  grows  luxuriantly  in  every  kind  of 
soil.  It  possesses  an  addiuonal  advantage — 
that  of  binding  the  loosest  and  most  barren 
sandy  tracts."  It  spreads  rapidly,  is  hard  to 
eradicate,  and  is,  besides,  a  favorite  grass 
with  animals. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  are  sheep  better  for 
ameliorating  worn-out  lands  than  homed  cat* 
tie  7  The  answer  is,  because  sheep  will 
thrive  on  lands  where  other  animals  could 
not-^where  other  animals  could  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  English  agriculturists  con- 
sider that  the  sheep  on  their  lands  are  the 
chief  support  to  tnelr  fertility — that  they 
keep  the  fields  fertile.  They  regard  the  fleece 
as  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  to  beAlerived 
from  them.  A  writer  in  a  tK>ndon  agricultu- 
ral journal  observes :  *'  The  very  fleece  shorn 
annually  from  their  backs  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration." Here,  in  America,  the  **  very 
fleece"  is  everything. 

The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
South,  is,  that  they  should  immediately  stock 
all  their  old  worn-out  fields,  if  any  such  they 
have,  with  sheep.  They  will  thus  render 
those  fields,  in  a  few  years,  fit  for  the  plow, 
and  in  the  mean  time  be  deriving  a  handsome 
profit  from  their  flocks. 

It  being  now  shown  that  the  South  is  the 
best  country  in  the  world  for  raising  sheep, 
and  that  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  are 
great,  wo  shall  proceed  to  consider— 

IV.  Whether  there  is  a  constant  market  for 
wool,  and  what  arc  the  future  prospects  of  it 
as  to  demand  and  supply  7 

Should  the  South  go  as  extensively  into  the 
business  of  wool-raising  as  is  recommended, 
the  quantity  of  wool  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States  would  be  enormously  increased ; 


and  the  question  naturally  arises :  "  Would 
there  be  a  market  for  all  this  wool  7  If  only 
one-eighth  part  of  the  lands  of  this  Sooth  was 
devoted  to  sheep,  at  the  rate  of  two  to  the 
acre,  and  each  furnished  3  lbs.  a  year,  the 
South  would  annually  produce  more  than 
54,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  30  cents, 
would  be  worth  $16,300,000.  If  the  pre- 
sent supply  of  wool,  taking  the  whole  world 
into  account,  is  adequate  to  the  demand,  it  is 
evident  that  an  increase  of  wool-growing  ia 
the  South,  unless  it  is  diminished  to  the  same 
extent  in  some  other  quarter,  would  soon 
create  an  overstocked  market  We  do  not 
at  all  admit  that  the  present  supply  of  wool 
is  equal  to  the  demano.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  entire  wool  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  nothing  like  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  alone.  In  1850 
we  imported  18,000.000  lbs.,  worth,  at  30 
cents,  $5,400,000.  We  exported,  during  the 
same  year,  wool  to  the  amount  of  $22,778. 

For  several  years  past,  the  raising  of  wool 
in  the  northern  states  has  been  diminishing, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  business  has  been 
increasing  in  the  South.  Northern  wool- 
growers  ascribe  this  phenomenon  to  the 
operation  of  the  tarifi*  of  1846  ;  but  the  real 
cause  is  due  to  the  facts  which  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  showing  that  the  South  is 
better  adapted  to  wool-raismg  than  the  North, 
in  many  parts  of  which,  the  expense  of  keep* 
ing  ordinary  sheep  is  more  than  the  value  of 
their  wool.  It  is  only  the  very  beat  breedsi 
producing  the  finest  wool,  that  can  pay  a 
profit  in  the  North.  A  late  writer  on  the 
subject  states,  that  wools  that  do  not  bring 
less  than  45  or  50  cen^  per  poimd,  are  the 
only  ones  that  the  North  can  raise  with  profit 
In  the  South,  as  we  have  shown,  a  large  profit 
can  be  made  on  even  ordinary  sheep,  and 
that,  too,  with  no  trouble  except  the  watch- 
ing and  shearing. 

As  sheep  husbandry  advances  in  the  South, 
it  will  disappear  in  the  North,  so  that  we  need 
not  apprehend  the  want  of  a  market  for  south- 
ern wool.  The  South  is  destined  to  monopo- 
lize the  business  entirely  in  North  Amenca, 
and  we  can  now  raise  it  here  at  le?  a  expense 
than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  wool-raisinff  will  be  abandoned 
in  this  country,  north  ol  the  40ih  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Oregon, 
where  the  isothermal  line  is  at  least  5"  north 
of  its  course  east  of  the  Rocky  Mnnntains. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  prairies 
of  the  northwest,  as  ufibrding  great  iacilities 
for  sheep-raising;  but  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  failed.  These  prairies  are 
bleak,  cold  barren  wastes  in  winter,  that 
aflord  no  food  for  animals — and  hence,  sheep 
need  as  much  housing  and  feeding  there  as 
east  of  the  Alleghanies;  besides,  prairie  lands 
devoted  to  sheep  would  need  fencng,  bnt 
they  are  destitute  of  timber,  and  there  is  also 
a  great  scarcity  of  water. 
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The  wooVprodnciDg  coantriet  of  the  globe 
that  are  abl<^  to  come  at  all  in  competition 
with  OS,  are  embraced  chiefly  in  a  belt  or 
region  about  15®  in  width,  in  each  side  of, 
sod  at  different  distances  from,  the  equator. 
The  poiiition  of  this  zone  is  governed  by  the 
temperatare.  The  wool  zone,  if  we  may  call 
it,  is  bounded  by  isothermal  instead  of  latitu- 
dinal lines.  In  the  southern  hemisphere. 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  the  only  countries  that  might 
compete  with  ns.  In  South  America,  the  wool- 
growing  region  embraces  about  two-thirds  of 
Boenos  Ayres,  all  of  Chili,  the  little  country  of 
Uruguay,  which  is  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  Texas,  a  mere  point  of  Brazil,  and  the  north 
part  of  Patagonia.  The  pampas  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  like  the  prairies  of  North  America, 
are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  are  destitute 
of  timber.  They  pr^ent  the  same  objections 
to  sheep-raising  as  our  prairies.  The  cost  of 
transporting  the  wool  to  market  is  great,  for 
there  is  none  but  a  foreign  market ;  and  bc- 
sid«>s,  the  tarififof  1846  levies  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  without  regard  to  quality; 
so  that  tbe  lowest  priced  foreign  wools  can- 
not enter  this  country  without  paying  a  duty 
of  about  ibur  cents  on  a  pound,  which  is  half 
what  it  costs  to  raise  a  pound  in  our  southern 
states.  Lands,  it  is  true,  are  worth,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  only  about  ten  cents  an 
acre  ;  but  the  instability  of  the  government  is 
A  powerful  discouragement  to  all  branches  of 
industry ;  the  agricultural  population  is  want- 
ing indostiy  ana  skill ;  ana  foreign  capitalists 
do  not  like  to  venture.  The  wools  of  Buenos 
Ayres  cost  there  about  15  cents  per  pound, 
to  which  we  must  add  commissions,  United 
States  daty,  freight  and  insurance,  which  make 
the  very  coarse  South  American  article  cost 
here  not  far  from  30  cents,  at  which  price  we 
can  furnish  wools  of  the  same  inferior  quality, 
at  a  high  profit  So  that  we  have  nothing  to 
fisar  from  South  America.  Let  us  now  look 
at  transatlantic  competition. 

England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had,  in  1839, 
3^00,000  of  sheep.  England  and  Wales, 
with  an  area  less  than  that  of  Virginia,  had 
about  7,000,000  more  sheep  than  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  wool  of  Great  Britain 
is  consumed  at  home.  It  exports  only  its 
ooanest  wools,  and  this  because  others  are 
foolish  enough  to  buy  what  English  manufac- 
turers think  unfit  for  their  use.  England  does 
not  produce  wool  enough  for  its  own  mano- 
fiustures.  In  1840  it  imported  46,221,781 
pounds.  Much  of  the  cheap,  coarse,  cast-ofT 
wools  of  England  have  been  shipped  to  this 
country,  and  are  included  in  the  18,000.000 
pounds  that  we  imported  in  1850.  As  Eng- 
und  has  to  import  vast  quantities  of  wool  for 
her  own  consumption,  we  need  not  fear  her 
competition. 

Spain,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  once 
■o  famous  for  its  wools,  is  now  sunk  to  a  fifth 
or  six  rate  wool-producing  country.    Both  in 
TOL.  HU 


Spain  and  Portugal  wool-mwiop  has  rapidly 
declined  since  1810,  and  is  still  declining. 
Portugal  iheo  yielded  more  than  3,000,000 
lbs.  annually ;  now  only  about  350  OUO  Iba. 
Spain,  in  1810,  yielded  nearly  6.000,000  lbs. ; 
now  only  about  1,000,000  lbs.  aiiuuHlly.  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  have  reached  their  climax, 
as  wool-growing  countries,  and  for  the  last  20 
years  have  been  declining. 

France  finds  it  better  economy  to  cultirato 
graiu,vine8,  fruits  and  silk,  than  wool,  in  those 
of  her  departmenu  adapted  to  sheep  husban- 
dry ;  and  since  1825,  her  ezp<»rts  of  wool  to 
England  have  declined  froav436,000  to  48,000 
pounds. 

Of  Italy,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  not  the 
remotest  prospect  of  ber  ever  becoming  a 
wool-growing  and  exporting  country. 

Turkey,  though  tolerably  well  adapted  to 
sheep  husbandry,  exports  bnt  litUe  wooL 
The  proud,  indolent  Turk,  spurns  all  rural  la- 
bor, u  destitute  of  enterprise,  and,  moreoTor, 
his  government  affords  him  no  enooorage- 
ment.  Destitute  of  any  security  to  person  or 
property,  which  is  liable  to  be  seized  at  anr 
time,  or  which  he  Is  often  compelled  to  sell 
at  forced  sales  to  meet  oppressive  taxation, 
the  Turk  has  little  inducement  to  increase  his 
flocks. 

Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  wool-grow- 
in^  country,  nothing  very  bvorably  can  be 
said.  Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  coloniid 
territories  are  destitute  of  vegetation  durins  a 
greater  part  of  the  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Barrow.  If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Mofiat,  who  resided  at  the 
Cape  23  years,  as  agent  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  greater  partof  the  oonntry 
is  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  and  drouth. 
Besides,  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  jackals,  wild 
dogs,  &o.,  are  so  numerous  and  ravenous  that 
sheep  must  be  incessantly  watched.  Bnt  the 
worst  of  all,  the  sheep^iestroyers  are  the  na- 
tives themselves,  whose  r&va^es  are  incessant. 
At  the  present  time,  especially,  in  the  war 
which  they  are  now  carrying  on  with  the 
Engliah,  their  ravages  of  sheep,  and  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  are  very  extensive.  But,  even  if 
the  English  should  succeed  in  effectually  sub- 
duing the  natives,  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try must  ever  render  it  unfit  for  wool-growing. 
Extreme  drouth,  says  Mr.  Moffat,  continues 
for  years  together. 

Of  all  the  wool-growing  countries  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  south  of  the  equator, 
Australia  ranks  first.  It  has  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  the -United*  States,  but  greatly 
ioferior  to  it  in  fertility  of  soil.  '*  The  trntii 
is,*'  says  Mr.  McCullooh,  *'  that  the  bad  land 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  good, 
in  New-Holland,  than  in  almost  any  other 
country  with  which  we  are  acquainted.'*  The 
country  is  peculiariy  subject  to  drouths,  which 
continue  two,  three,  and  four  years  together, 
destroying  all  vegetation.  The  drouth  in  1841 
destroyed  70^000  sheep. 
It  ia  difiScult  to  fina  a  place  in  Australia 
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where  sheep  do  well.  Disease  there,  among 
sheep,  too«  appears  to  be  peculiarly  inveterate, 
caastog  frightfol  losses.  The  astringency  of 
the  water  and  other  caoses,  produce  severe 
epidemics.  In  some  years  they  carry  off  half 
the  flocks,  in  some  regions.  The  shepherds 
being  cowriett,  have  often,  thronffh  spite  to 
their  masters,  caused  whole  flocks  to  be  in- 
fested with  the  9eab,  by  driving  them  into 
contact  with  diseased  flocks.  The  chief  source 
of  the  wealth  of  Australia  is  thus  in  the  hands 
of  these  Worthless  convicts.  The  sheep  of 
Australia  are  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
various  animals,  particularly  the  wild  dog ;  but 
the  runaway  cotwieU,  with  whom  the  country 
is  61  led,  are  a  worse  enemy  than  the  dogs. 
They  live  upon  the  flocks.  Sheep  there  have  to 
be  folded  every  ni^ht,  and  guarded  by  watch- 
men and  dogs,  with  fires,  to  keep  off  wild 
beasts.  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  says,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Randall :  '*  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man from  England,  a  few  months  since,  who 
has  an  admirable  flock  in  New  Sooth  Wales, 
of  35,000  sheep ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he 
had  not  received  a  penny  of  income  from 
them  since  1838."^ 

With  such  a  picture  before  us  of  wool- 
growing  in  Australia,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
13,000  miles  from  any  market  for  wool,  we 
have  not  much  to  fear  from  Australia. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing 
fiusts,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bandall,  in  his  work  on  Sneep 
Husbandry,  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  '*  That  wool-growing  is  never  likely  to 
permanently  and  importantly  increase  in  any 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  unless  it  be  in 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  sooth  of  Russia. 

2.  **  That  it  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than 
increase  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal, 
and  Italy. 

3.  **  That  such  a  decrease  is  next  to  certain 
in  Spain  and  Germany,  (including  Prussia 
and  Austria,)  excepting  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania; that  the  decrease  will  be  much 
more  considerable  in  Germany ;  that  its  ra- 
pidity and  extent  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  and  extent  with  which  the  market 
if  supplied  from  countries  which  can  grow 
wool  cheaper,  such  as  North  and  South 
America,  Hungary,  Southern  Russia  and 
Australia. 

4.  '*  That  wool-growing  will  undoubtedly 
largely  increase  in  Hungary  and  Southern 
Russia,  and  that  it  cughl  to  m  European  and 
Asiatto  Turkey,  but  will  not  extensively,  un- 


*  The  recent  discovery  of  fold  in  Australia  baa 
been  rollowed  by  an  exteosive  abandonment  of  tbe 
sbeep  colture  in  that  country,  and  vast  numbers  of 
aheepi  have  been  already  exterminated.  The  Lon- 
don Times  tias  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject, 
caUing  upon  the  government  to  take  measures  for 
averting  the  fUrther  destruction  of  sheep  in  Austra- 
lia. The  prospects  oflbred  by  the  mines  cause  the 
shepherds  to  abandon  their  business,  which  is  very 
poorly  paid,  as  an  Australian  shepherd  gets  less 
than  $100  per  annum  fbr  his  services.  It  is  proposed 
to  raise  their  wages  to  keep  them  firom  running  to 
ihe  mines. 

Anoiher  EnlUshjoomsl,  i^aaklnc  of  tlie  abandon- 


til  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  politi- 
cal institutions  are  changed.* 

5.  "  That  it  will  also  mcrease  at  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope.  Australia,  and  Van  Diemaa'a 
Land;  but  that  its  economical  extension  in 
either  of  these  countries  is  limited,  especially 
if  America  becomes  a  competitor. 

6.  "  Thai  no  part  of  the  Eastern  continent, 
or  its  islands,  all  things  considered,  i 
equal  advantages  for  wool-growing  witJ 
parts  of  the  United  States.'^ 

The  climate  of  our  southern  states,  for 
sheep,  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other 
country;  our  soil  is  generally  more  fertile; 
we  have  an  abundance  of  good  water,  and  no 
Ions  drouths ;  we  have  no  localities  too  on* 
healthy  for  sheep:  and  we  are  four  time* 
nearer  the  European  market  than  Australia. 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  raised  more  wool  than 
necessary  to  supply  our  own  market,  we 
could  export  it  at  a  fair  profit.  This  is  tme 
even  of  tne  wool  of  the  northern  states. 

Since  the  southern  states,  as  we  have  shown, 
can  produce  wool  for  one-third  the  cost  of 
northern  wool,  they  could  drive  all  the  Enro- 
pean  nations  from  the  market,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  and  with  these  they  could 
successfully  compete.  So  that  there  is  no 
ffood  reason  why  ihe  South  should  not  imme- 
diately embark  m  the  production  of  wooL 

What  are  the  prospects  of  an  increased  de- 
mand for  wool  in  Europe  t  Tables  of  impor- 
tation show  that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  wool  in  Europe  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  In 
1771,  England  imported  only  1,829,772  Iba. ; 
in  1810.  10,914.137  ;  in  1825,  43,795,281 ;  in 
1840,  52,000,000.  The  aame  increased  de- 
mand for  wool  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  wool  as 
well  as  for  cotton  throughout  tbe  civilized 
world,  and  this  demand  will  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  incessantly 
increases  our  wants. 

Our  own  country  already  aSbrds  a  market 
for  18,000.000  lbs.  more  ol  wool  than  we  pro- 
duce. If  our  population  continues  to  increase  ^ 
as  heretofore,  in  ten  years  from  this  time  there 
will  be  a  demand  in  tbe  United  States  fbr  at 
least  137,000.000  lbs.  of  wool  annually. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  would  appear, 
that  the  future  prospects  of  the  wool  market 
are  suflScient  lo  justify  very  extensive  opera- 
tions in  sheep  husbandry.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider — 


ment  of  the  flocks  in  Australia  by  the  shepherds, 
says :  **  Immense  flocks,  left  by  tbe  shepherds  to  b« 
devoored  by  wild  dogs,  are  being  killed  by  thousands 
and  boiled  down  for  tallow.  Many  proprietors,  it  is 
ststed,  have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  20,000  sheep 
in  this  way.  As  wool  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
staple  of  the  colonv,  the  main  reliance  of  the  majjori- 
ty  of  settlers,  and  an  article  on  which  merchants 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  large  advances,  there 
are  not  wanting  writers  who  draw  gloomy  pictures 
of  the  min  which  will,  in  their  jndgment,  follow  the 
infVaction  of  the  ordinary  eonrse  of  affairs. " 

*  That  this  will  not  be  soon,  needs  no  proplist  lo 
taU. 
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y.  WTuU  are  the  nunt  prqfiiabU  brude  qf 
9keepfor  the  South  f 

Tbit  qaestion  u  diBCQssed  at  great  lensth  bv 
Mr.  RaodalL  He  decides  that  uie  pare-blood- 
ed  Metino  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  Sooth— it  beiDg  a  hardy  breed, 
reqairiog  do  ettra  skill  or  experience  for  its 
maoagement.  Besides,  the  Merino  makes  a 
better  cross  than  the  Saxon  with  the  common 
sheep  of  the  Sonth.  Two  or  three  proper 
Menno  crosses  with  the  common  sheep  of  the 
Sooth  raises  them  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate 
wool-growing  sheep,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
fiiU-blooded  Merino.  The  Saxon  makes  an 
indifferent  cross,  shortening  the  wool  without 
adding  mtich  to  its  thickness,  and  thos  ren- 
dering the  fleece  lighter.  The  reverse  of  this 
is  the  resoltof  a  Merino  cross. 

As  a  igakle  in  the  selection  of  Merinos,  Mr 
Baodall  aaya:  ''The  head  shookl  be  well 
carried  up,  and  in  the  ewe  hornless.  It 
woold  be  better  to  have  the  ram  also  horn- 
less. The  face  shoakl  be  rather  short,  broad 
between  the  ejea,  the  note  pointed,  and  in 
the  ewe  fine  and  free  fima  wrinkles.  The 
eye*  ahoold  be  bright,  moderately  prominent, 
and  geolle  in  expression.  The  neck  should 
be  straight,  short,  ronnd,  and  stout,  not  sink- 
mg  below  the  lev^  of  the  back.  The  pointo 
of  the  shoulder  should  not  be  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  back.  The  back  to  the  hips 
should  be  straight,  the  portion  immediately 
back  of  the  shoplder-blades  being  full ;  the 
ribs  well  arched ;  the  body  large  and,  capa- 
cious ;  the  flank  well  let  down ;  hind-ouarters 
full  and  round,  the  flesh  meeting  well  down 
between  the  thighs.  The  bosom  should  be 
broad  and  full ;  the  legs  short,  well  apart,  and 
perpendicular  wheu  the  sheep  is  standing. 
The  skin  should  be  loose,  mellow,  and  of  a 
delicate  pink  color.  A  colorless,  tawny  skin.' 
indicates  bad  breeding.'' 

Almost  every  species  of  sheep  is  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States ;  but  after  a  careful  re- 
view of  all  their  diflerent  qualities  and  adap- 
tations to  the  Soutb.as  given  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sa^,  that 
the  Merinos  are  the  best  for  eroding  with  our 
common  sheep.  We  might  add  many  pages 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

The  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  raising 
of  coarse  wools  is  more  profitable  than  the 
raising  of  fine;  but  the  reverse  we'believe  to 
be  true.  The  greatest  wool  market  is  that  of 
England,  and  her  chief  importations  consist 
I  of  fine  wools.  If  we  had  fine  wools  to  send 
to  Bneland,  we  could  successfully  compete 
'  with  those  countries  which  now  send  their 
fine  woola  there.  England  does  not  want 
coarse  wools,  for  these  she  exports  herself. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject  of  sheep 
hnsbaadry  in  the  South,  the  more  are  we 
convinced  of  its  immense  importance  here, 
sa  a  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy.  A 
little  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of 
boainess  would  yield  a  hundred  per  cent 
profit,  and  that  too  with  but  little  trouble, 


All  large  planters  could,  with  little  addition^ 
expense,  shear  annually  1,000  sheep,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  improving  their  old  lands. 
The  subject  is,  at  least,  worthy  of  seriona 
consideration. 


SUGAR —  CCLTIVATIOW     AND     MlNUPAC- 

TU«E  OF. — I  yield  to  your  request  that 
I  should  give  you  the  result  of  my  studiea 
on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugai 
in  this  state.  I  do  it  the  more  cheerfully  aa 
I  indulge  a  hope  of  eliciting  communications 
from  others  on  a  subject  so  vitally  interesting 
to  Louisiana,  and  in  this  way  that  any  er- 
rors into  which  I  may  fall  from  want  of  ex- 
perience or  defective  information,  will  be 
pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  subject  ia 
vast ;  volumes  have  been  written  upon  it, 
and  any  survey,  however  general,  must  make 
my  communication  extend  over  more  apace 
than  you  may  be  able  to  accord  it  in  your 
pages.  If  so,  hesitate  not  to  retrench  any 
portion  that  you  mav  deem  less  likely  to  af- 
ford interest  and  information. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  regard  the 
bountiful  returns  which  nature  yields  to 
man'a  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  other  crops, 
no  fact  strikes  with  more  surprize  than  the 
small  comparative  return  obtained  from  the 
cane.  The  seed  seldom  yields  more  than 
fourfold,  and  hardly  ever  more  than  fivefold. 
The  veiy  smallest  quantitv  of  cane  requbed 
for  planting  one  hundred  acres,  ia  twenty 
acres  of  the  finest  cane ;  and  if,  as  too  fre- 
quently is  practised,  the  amalleat  and  poor- 
est cane  is  saved  for  planting,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  up  thirty,  forty,  and  some- 
times even  fifty  acrea  of  cane  in  order 
to  plant  one  hundred  acrea.  If,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane,  like  that  of  the  grains, 
it  were  necasaary  to  plant  the  entire  field 
each  year,  the  large  portion  of  each  crop  re- 

2uired  for  seed  would  form  a  very  serious 
rawback,  and  in  some  instances  might 
even  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  culture. 
But  fortunately  the  cane  is  not  an  annual 
plant.  Each  year  fresh  shoots  spring  from 
the  stubble  which  remains  after  cutting  the 
crop  ;  the  cane  ro/ooat,*  as  it  is  termed.  In 
the  West  Indies,  where  no  frosts  interfere 
with  this  natural  reproduction,  it  is  said 
that  the  caneratoona  sometimes  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  although  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  this  an  exaggeration,  and 
that  it  ia  in  general  necessary  to  replant 
every  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  Louisiana,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  fields  are  divided  as  near 
as  may  be  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  is  planted  each  year,  so  that  in  a 
plantation  with  six  hundred  acres  of  cane  in 
cultivation,  two  hundred  acres  are  plant 
cane,  two  hundred  acres  ratoons  of  the  first 
year,  and  two  hundred  acres  ratoons  of  the 

*  This  word  is  said  to  be  a  corraptlon  of  tlie 
French  word  **  rejeton,"  a  shoot  or  sprout.^ 
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second  year.  Afler  a  field  of  cane  has  thai 
yielded  three  crops,  it  is  usual  to  plow  up 
the  .stubble  and  plant  afresh ;  and  if  we  take 
thia  as  a  general  role,  and  assume  as  an  av- 
erage that  one  acre  of  cane  wiH  suffice  for 
planting  four  acres,  it  results  that  the  yield 
of  the  seed  is  twelvefdld.  or  in  other  ,words« 
that  one-twelAh  of  each  crop  must  be  re- 
served for  planting  the  next. 
I  In  giving  an  account  of  the  cultivation,  I 
■hall  conmence  by  describing  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  by  from  each  crop  the  seed 
for  the  next.  Just  before  commencing  the 
gathering  of  the  erop,  usually  about  the 
Ist  of  October,  the  planter  selects  the  cane 
intended  for  seed.  And  here,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  wtthcfut  presumption  to  say  so,  a 
general  and  &tal  error  prevails.  Most  plant- 
ers have  not  the  courage  to  aacrijtce,  as  th^ 
term  it,  their  best  and  finest  cane  for  seed. 
SeleotiiiF  the  fields  of  the  oldest  ratoons, 
wheie  toe  plant  is  sparsest  and  smallest, 
they  act  in  direct  onposition  to  those  prin- 
ciplss  of  nature  which  both  theory  and  ex- 
perience have  established  for  guides  in  re- 
production. In  both  the  animal  and  veget- 
able^ systems  all  afree  in  the  general  maiim, 
that  hke  will  prodoee  like.  In  sowing  grain, 
in  produeuBff  vegetables,  in  breeding  animals, 
in  the  whole  reproductive  system  of  nattire, 
it  has  been  universally  established  as  a  rule, 
that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  offsprine;  can  be 
expected  onlj  ftovt  parents  of  similar  con- 
stitution ;  and  m  all  eases  where  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  acted  on  with  perseverance, 
it  has  not  only  succeeded  in  preventing  de- 
terioration, but  in  superinducing  progres- 
sivedevelopment.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  practice  of  always  selecting  the  poorest 
plants  for  seed,  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
which  caused  the  fine  variety  of  cane  called 
the  Creole  to  degenerate  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  late  years  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
banished  from  our  fields.  In  some  instances 
the  planters  have  pushed  the  '*  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish"  system  to  such  an  extent  as 
actually  to  reserve  no  cane  for  plant,  but  the 
tops  ;  that  is,  the  men  upper  joints  which 
are  out  from  the  plant  when  it  is  gathered 
for  the  mill,  And  which  are  not  mature 
enovgfa  to  afiford  sugar.  I  am  the  more  em- 
boldenod  in  making  these  remarks,  as  an  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  in  this  respect  cane 
IS  not  an  anomaly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
A  friend,  who  is  an  experiended  and  intelli 
gentplanter,  with  sufficient  energy  of  mind 
to  Weak  through  the  trammels  of  routine, 
when  in  opposition  to  good  sense  and  sound 
principle,  thoroughly  tested  this  plan  of  re- 
serving tops  for  planting  in  a  portion  of  his 
fields  some  ye«rs  age,  and  the  result  was  a 
marked  degeneration  in  the  product. 

The  cane  when  cut  for  seed  is  preserved 
in  maUretet^it  is  laid  in  the  field  in  beds 
of  about  two  feet  in  height,  in  layers,  in  such 


a  manner  that  the  leaves  of  each  layet  ovr- 
lap  and  cover  the  stalks  of  the  preceding 
layer,  and  thus  form  a  protection  against 
the  frost ;  the  mattresses  are  also  laid  with 
iheir  leaves  toward  the  soutb,  so  that  the 
north  wind  cannot  lifl  them  in  its  passage, 
nor  penetrate  under  them.  In  selecting  the 
plant,  also,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  in 
view,  as  much  as  possible^  prpximity  to  that 
part  of  the  field  which  is  to  be  replanted, 
and  thus  to  avoid  any  unnecessarv  labo^  in 
carting  the  plants  long  distances  when  seed- 
time arrives. 

Cane  may  be  planted  in  touisiana  at>|py 
time  between  the  first  of  October  and  th6^ 
end  of  March — Imt  if  planted  in  the  fall,  caxe 
must  be  taken  that  the  ground  be  thorou^ 
ly  drained,  otherwise  the  plant  will  freeze 
if  the  winter  be  severe,  or  rot  if  it  be  mild. 
Cane  planted  in,  the  faU  shpuld  bo  planted 
at  least  four  inches  deep  to  protect  itfroai 
the  frost.  Few  planters  however,  are  aUe 
to  plant  before,  or  4uring  the  grinding  sea- 
son. This  work  is  usually  cemmeoc^  in* 
mediately  after  the  crop  is^  taken  off.  The 
ground  is  prepared  by  the  plow,  and  the  cane 
planted  in  January,  February,  and  Maioh. 
Much  dives aity  prevails  in  the  mode  of  plant- 
ing  ;  formerly  the  oane  was  planted  in  rows, 
from  three  to  five  fiset  apart  \  but  recently-s 
very  decided -change  is  perceptible,  and  the 
cultivators  have  become  convinced  that  a 
width  of  seven  or  eight  feet  between  the 
rows,  is  as  little  space  as  ought  ever  to  be 
left.  When  cane  is  planted  in  narrow  rows, 
the  effects  of  crowding  the  plant  are  not 
visible  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  nor 
are  they  as  pernicious  in  very  dry  seasons ; 
but  late  in  the  year  the  narrow  rows  are 
found  to  be  shaded  the  entire  day,  the  access 
of  sun  and  air  is  debarred,  the  cane  does  not 
ripen  as  well,  nor  are  the  stalks  as  heavy, 
and  in  fact  all  the  evils  attendant  upon 
crowding  too  much  vegetation  in  too  small 
a  space  are  clearly  apparent. 

The  following  mode  of  planting  and  cul- 
tivating the  cane  has  been  pursued  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  friend  alluded  to 
above,  and  has  been  attended  with.siffual 
success.  As  soon  as  the  ground  has  been 
prepared  in  January,  the  cane  is  planted  in 
rows  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet.  Three  canes 
are  laid  in  a  row  at  a  distance  of  four  inches 
from  each  other  ;  caie  is  taken  that  the 
cane  be  so  laid  as  to  place  the  eyes,  from 
which  the  plant  is  propagated,  on  each  side 
of  the  cane  :*  if  the  oane  is  thrown  into  the 
row  without  regard  to  this  point,  many  of 
them  will  be  so  placed  thai  one  series  of 
the  eyes  will  rest  on  &^e  bottom,  and  the  op- 
posite series  will  be  "^n  top  ;  the  bottom 
eyes  will  thus  come  ou^  later,  the  cane  will 


*  "the  eyes  of  the  cane  grow  on  the  joints,  on  op- 
posite sides  nrom  top  to  bottom,  and  are  not  dlsui- 
Dated  araond  Ike  oaas. 
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be  HBequa]  in  the  tows,  and  will  present  to 
the  eye  a  strikingly  different  appearance  to 
that  which  is  pUnted  with  the  precaution 
of  haring  the  eyes  on  each  side,  so  that  no- 
thing may  obstruct  the  first  efforts  of  the 
tender  shioot  in  its  struggles  to  reach  light 
and  air.  The  canes  are  laid  straight  in  (he 
row,  the  crooked  stalks  bein^  cat  when  ne- 
cessary, so  as  to  make  a  straight  line.  The 
plants  thus  arranged  in  the  rows  are  coTer- 
ed  with  finely  paWerized  earth  to  the  depth 
of  an  ukqh,  but  care  is  taken  after  the 
plant  ie  up  to  supply  an  additienal  depth  of 
earth  round  the  roots  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  done,  because  most 
pUnters  cover  their  cane  deeper  in  planting. 
The  a4vaiktage  of  this  light  covering  is  to 
hasten  the  firat  vegetation,  and  force  an  early 
start,  a  matter  vitally  essential  in  a  cultiva- 
tion like  that  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana,  which 
must  be  forced  into  maturity  within  a  term 
several  months  shorter  than  that  which  it 
naturally  requires.  My  limits  forbid  fol- 
lowing minutely  the  whole  process  of 
cultivation  through  the  year,  there  being 
but  little  difference  in  the  wubsequent  man- 
agement from  that  followed  by  most  plant- 
ers, except  in  one  particular,  which  I  shall 
now  point  out.  When  the  cane  is  cut  in 
the  fall,  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  remains  on  the  field,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  cane,  the  ripe 
portion  of  the  stalk  being  alone  conveyed 
to  the  mill.  This  is  called  the  trash,  and 
is  placed  on  the  stubble  to  assist  in  protect- 
ing from  the  froBt  that  part  of  the  cane  which 
remains  under  ground,  and  from  which  the 
ratoons  shoot  up  in  the  ensuing  season.  As 
soon  in  the  spring  as  danger  of  frost  is  no 
longer  apprehended,  the  trash  is  raked  off 
the  rows  of  stubble  to  allow  access  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  on  nearly  all  plantations  this 
trash,  which  is  a  useful  and  fertilising  ma- 
nure, is  burnt  up,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  earth.  One  cause  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  use  of  this  trash  as  manure,  was  the 
narrowness  of  the  space  between  the  rows 
under  the  old  system  of  planting,  which  left 
so  little  room  as  to  make  the  operation  of 
plowing  in  the  trash  difficult  and  laborious, 
but  where  the  rows  are  eight  feet  apart,  the 
task  is  easy.  IndepeodentTy  of  the  consider- 
ations to  which  I  shall  presently  adrert,  and 
which  derive  their  force  from  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  cane,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
person  who  has  not  witnessed  the  results, 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  improve- 
went  to  a  soil  that  is  naturally  at  all  stiff,  or 
dajey.  from  the  mere  mechanical  subdivi- 
sion of  its  particles  attendant  on  the  decay 
of  the  large  quantity  of  this  trash  left  annu- 
ally in  the  fields.  This  system  was  first  put 
into  operation  on  the  plantation  of  which  1 
sm  part  owner,  last  year.  The  trash,  on  the 
first  plowing  of  the  ratoons,  was  covered 


with  the  earth  turned  over  from  the  furrow, 
which  is  run  alongside  of  the  stubble.  At 
the  second  plowing,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  turn  up  the  entire  space  between 
the  rows,  the  difference  in  the  soil  was  so 
peresptible  as  to  create  strife  among  the  ne- 
groes for  the  preference  of  plowing  these 
rows,  the  subdivision  ef  the  soil,  caused  by 
the  decay  of  the  trash,  rendering  the  work 
much  lighter  and  easier  than  in  others, 
where,  from  causes  fiot  worth  detailing,  we 
bad  been  comjpelled  to  bum  the  trash.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  such  that  in 
lands  which  have  been  thus  treated  for  a 
teras  of  ten  years  niKthout  repose,  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  soil,  far  from  deteri- 
orating, is  perceptibly  impr<yved  in  each 
successive  year.  The  space  between  the 
rows  not  only  reposes  for  three  years,  but  is 
enriched  by  an  annual  increment  of  the  best 
manure,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
re-plant,  the  cane  is  planted  in  the  spaces 
thus  fertilized,  and  the  former  rows  then 
become  intervening  spaces  to  receive  in 
their  turn  the  benefits  of  this  rich  nutriment 
for  the  soil. 

I  relerred,  in  support  of  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  plan  of  plowing  in  the  trash, 
to  the  chemical  conntitQU^^n  of  the  cane  as 
established  by  organic  afi'ilysis.  Alihougfa  I 
am  satisfied,  from  reaso.r':  which  I  will  give 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  that  no  accurate  or  terisfactory  analy- 
sis of  the  Bngar-cane  has  yet  been  made,  or 
at  least  published,  still  the  errors  are  not 
such  as  to  affect  the  results  in  relation  to  cul- 
tivntion. 

Sugaivcano  is  composed  of  water,  woody 
fibre,  and  soluble  matter,  or  sugar.  In  roUod 
nnmbersi  it  may  be  slated  that  the  propor- 
tions are  72  per  cent,  of  water,  10  per  cent. 
of  woody  fibre<  and  18  per  cent  of  sugar. 
But  sugar  itself  is  shown  by  organic  analysis 
to  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  water,  And 
woody  fibro  consists  principally  bf  the  same 
elementi  combined  with  inorgan^  bases ;  so 
that  the  ozvgen  and  hydrogen  found  in  the 
sugar-cane  in  the  state  of  water,  or  as  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  sugar  and  woodj 
fibre,  form  about  ntne-tenrths  of  lU  weight, 
and  are  entirely  derived  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  from  waiter,  thus  abstracting 
nothing  from  the  soil.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Vegetable  physiologists  agree  that  a  verj 
lar^e  proportion  of  the  carbon  of  plants  is 
derived  from  the  air  throagh  the  action  of 
leaves,  which  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  appropriates  to  the  « 
formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  plant  the  car- 
bon contained  in  this  acid.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  present  illustration,  it  mav,  therefore, 
be  assumed  that  not  more  than  about  six  per 
cent,  of  the  erowth  of  the  cane  is  derived 
from  the  soil,  and  heace  the  fact  that  this 
crop  can  be  cultivated  on  the  same  soil  with- 
out exhausting  it  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
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but  it  is  certain  that  a  systo!!!  which  ia  con- 
stantly abstracting  saikelhing  Trom  the  earth 
and  never  making  to  it  any  return,  mnnt  by 
degrees  inapair^  and  eventoally  deatror  the 
fertility  of  even  the  allirrial  soil  of  fewer 
Loaittiana.  Now,  by  plowing  fnto  the  land 
each  year  the  tops  aod  leavee  stripped  from 
the  stalks,  not  only  Is  the  soil  improved  by 
the  mechanical  sobdivision  of  its  particles 
above  referred  to,  but  it  is  kept  in  good  tilth 
by  having  restored  to  h  Dot  only  at  least  as 
mach  carbon  as  was  abstracted  from  it,*  bat 
a  large  portion  of  the  inorganic  basei.  And 
if  to  this  the  bagasse  were  added  as  a  ma- 
nare,  we  should  never  hear  of  a  soil  being 
worn  out  on  a  sngar  plantation  in  Louisiana. 
I  am  aware  that  it  was  formerly  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  carbon  of  plants  was  de- 
rived from  the  soil,  bat  later  researches  have 
Eut  this  point  at  rest,  and  have  shown  that  a 
irge  portion  of  this  element  is  derived  by 
plants  from  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from 
yegetable  substances  during  their  decay  in 
the  soil,  either  by  its  inhalation  into  the  roots, 
in  an  aeriform  8tate>  or  by  its  6rst  entering 
into  solution  into  the  water  found  in  the  soil, 
and  being  afVerward  absorbed  in  this  form  by 
the  roots.  The  experiment  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  on  this  point  appears  conclusive,  that 
eminent  chemist  having  shown  that  different 
plants  and  grasses  grow  much  more  luxuri- 
antly when  watered  with  solutions  of  sugar, 
than  with  common  water,  the  two  licjuids 
differing  in  nothing  but  the  presence  of  car- 
bon in  the  former,  and  its  absence  in  the 
latter. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  on  the  onlti- 
Tation  of  the  cane,  allow  me  to  say  something 
on  a  point  in  comparison  with  which  all  oth- 
ers smk  into  insignificance.  In  the  dosing 
lecture  of  a  series  delivered  in  New-Orleans 
by  Professor  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  on  Agrioaltoral 
Chemistry,  he  observed,  that  if  he  were  asked 
bjr  what  means  the  planter  of  Louisiana  could, 
with  certainty,  add  largely  to  the  product  of 
the  soil,  he  would  say,  as  Demostnenes  said 
of  action  in  its  effects  on  eloquence :  drainage, 
drainage,  drainage.  The  present  season  has 
given  to  nine-tenths  of  our  planters  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and 
although  the  quantity  of  water  which  has 
&Uen  m  this  state  the  present  year  is  alto- 

gather  onprecedeDted,t  yet  it  is  well  known 
iiat  every  few  years  we  may  expect  what  is 
called  a  wet  season,  the  effects  of  which  on 
each  plantation  in  the  state  are  in  exact  in- 
Terse  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  drainage. 
It  is  m  such  seasons  that  the  most  strikug 
contrasts  are  shown  between  the  results  of 


*  Beeauss  ths  tops  and  leaves  contain  taUy  as 
much  of  tbe  earbon  derived  fh>m  the  ad*,  as  the 
stalks  contained  of  the  carbon  derived  fh>in  the  «oiZ 

t  A  rain-gaoge,  kept  in  New-Orleans,  shovra  a 
fldl  of  rain  amounting  to  more  than  ten  /eet,  lh>m 
the  first  of  December,  1845,  to  ths  first  of  Septem- 
fesr,  1840,  a  period  of  mine  months. 


skilful  and  imperfect  cultivation;  but  it  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  drainage,  tho- 
rough and  perfect  drainage,  is  without  its 
influence  in  the  driest  season.  In  the  alla- 
vial  soil  of  our  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
bayous  leading  out  of  it,  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  water  which  fihers  through  the  banks, 
and  which,  in  the  sprmg  of  the  year  is  ren- 
dered icy  cold  by  the  melting  of  the  snowi 
in  the  northern  regions,  from  which  it  flows, 
it  is  impossible  to  oveirate  the  importance  of 
draining.  The  effect  of  this  low  temperatore 
of  the  water  which  penetrates  inte  our  fields 
is  so  great,  as  perceptibly  to  retard  &e 
spring  regetatioa,  unless  means  aire  taken  to 
obviate  its  effects.  In  the  reeent  ezperhnenti 
of  plantkiff  cane  in  the  parish  of  Rapidef,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  cane  is  earlier  aod 
flBore  vigoroos  m  its  first  vegetatimi,  ahhoo^ 
in  a  more  northern  latitude,  than  it  is  even  m 
our  lower  river  perishes,  the  soH  on  the  Bed 
aiver  being  higher,  and  naturally  drier  than 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  aot 
being  exposed  to  the  same  deleterious  inia- 
ence  of  the  water  percolating  the  banks  of 
that  stream.  Now,  this  very  serious  iqjaiy 
to  the  crop  is  at  onee  obviated  by  the  digging 
of  a  deep  ditch  along  the  entire  front  of  ths 
field  which  intercepts  the  sipa^e  water,  and 
.  being  connected  with  the  drainage  casalt, 
carries  off  this  water  behind  without  allow- 
ing it  to  penetrate  into  the  soil,  and  chill  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  But  independently  of  this 
point t  whrch  is  peculiar^to  the  plantations  in 
lower  Louisiana,  the  general  results  from  a 
perfect  system  of  drainage  are  so  emiaeDtly 
useful  and  profitable,  that  you  must  allow 
me  to  make  a  brief  abstract  of  some  of  them, 
taken  from  the  admirable  work  quoted 
below.* 

Ist  It  carries  off  all  the  stagnant  water, 
and  the  excess  of  what  falls  in  rain.  2d.  It 
arrests  the  ascent  of  water  from  beneath  by 
capillary  action,  freeing  the  subsoil  from  uox- 
ious  substances,  which,  in  undrained  land, 
frequently  impair  the  powih  of  deep-rooted 
plants.  3d.  By  keeping  the  soil  porooi,  it 
allows  the  rain,  instead  of  merely  waging 
the  surface,  to  penetrate  through  the  particles 
of  earth,  thus  carrying  to  the  roots  not  only 
the  elements  of  g^rowth  existing  in  the  water 
itself,  but  dissolving  those  substances  which 
enter  into  the  eomposirion  of  the  plant,  tod 
whieh  the  roots  are  incapable  of  absorbiag, 
except  in  a  state  ef  solution.  4th.  The  de- 
scent of  the  water  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth  is  accoaspanied  by  a  descent  of  fre^ 
air  to  the  roou,  the  water  displacing  the  air 
which  previously  ooeupied  toe  pores,  aod 
being  followed  as  it  rans  throuffh  the  ground 
by  fresh  air,  which  ts  so  valuable  in  promo- 
ting a  healthy  growth  of  the  crop.  5tb.  The 
soil  gradually  becomes  looser  aira  more  fria^ 
ble  :  hard  lumps  of  stiff  clay  disappear  by 


*  Johnson's  Lectures  on  AgricQltaral  ChsmiitrT 
and  Geology,  p.  300. 
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de^prees,  croaib1e''more  freely,  and  offer  less 
resistance  to  the  plow.  6ih.  The  coidrxef 
of  the  soil  disappears,  and  this  occurs  to  such 
ao  extent,  that  in  the  parish  of  Peterhead,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  it  is  stated  as  an  actual  result 
of  extensive  drainage  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  the  crops  mature  from  ten  to  four- 
toeo  days  earlier  than  they  formerly  did. 
Who  can  estimate  the  ralue  to  a  suear-planter 
of  soch  an  addition  to  the  time  of  the  grind- 
ing season  f  7th.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  actual 
deepening  of  the  soil,  the  roots  of  plants  being 
invariably  arrested  in  their  downward  growth 
when  tbey  meet  with  stagnant  water  in  the 
sabeoil,  which  deleterious  effect  is  at  once 
removed  by  drainage,  and  new,  wholesome, 
and  abandant  noanshment  furnished  to  the 
roots^  which  nourishment  would  have  re- 
mained forever  dormant  in  the  soil,  if  not 
rendered  accessible  by  the  drainage.  8th.  It 
is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  effectual 
application  of  manure  or  other  means  of  im- 
proving the  soil,  the  efficieney  of  which  is 
oat  paiirtially  felt  in  nndraioed  land. 

To  theee  advantages  which  are  common  to 
all  crops,  whether  annoal  or  perennial,  must 
be  added  two  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  cane  crop  in  this  state.  The  first  is  the 
security  against  loss  by  frost,  which,  as  every 

Slanter  knows,  will  frequently  congeal  and 
estrov  the  cane  in  damp  places,  when  that 
pert  of  the  crop  which  is  in  the  highest  and 
driest  land,  will  escape  ii\jury.  The  second 
is  the  preservation  of  the  ratoons.  I  am 
Uiorooghly  convinced  that  perfect  drainage 
will  create  an  entire  change  in  our  present 
system  of  planting,  and  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve the  ratoons  for  six  or  eizht  years,  in- 
stead of  two  or  three.  The  only  reason  for 
the  greater  duration  of  the  ratoons  in  the 
West  Indies  is  the  higher  remperature;  the 
stubble  there  is  never  frozen  Now,  in  Loui- 
siana, there  rarely  occurs  a  winter  in  which 
the  gyx»und  would  be  frozen  to  a  depth  at  all 
sufficient  to  injure  the  stubble,  if  the  land 
were  freed  from  moisture;  but  when  the 
soil  is  saturated  with  water,  which  is  a  ^ood 
conductor  of  heat,  the  caloric  is  radiated  into 
the  atmosphere*  ice  is  formed,  and  the  cane 
is  thas  imbedded  as*  it  were  in  a  mass  of 
frozen  soil,  whereby  the  eyes  are  destroyed 
and  vegeution  effectually  prevented.  Simi- 
lar results  follow  even  if  the  winter  be  mild, 
as  many  of  the  eyes  must  rot  from  long  expo- 
sure to  the  water  in  a  damp  soil  in  the  season 
daring  which  vegetation  is  suspended.  If 
by  thorough  drainage  these  effects  could  be 
avoided  even  to  a  partial  extent,  the  gain 
wcmld  be  very  great,  not  only  in  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  seed  reqnired  for  replanting, 
but  in  saving  the  labor  of  mattrassing  m 
the  fall,  and  that  required  for  preparing 
the  ground  and  planting  the  seed  in  the 
spring. 

Mamifactwr^  of  the  Sugar, — A  sugar  plan- 
tstion  is  incomplete  without  its  workshop ; 


that  is,  its  sugar-house.  The  owner  is  mann- 
facturer  as  well  as  agriculturist,  and  the 
manufacture  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty. Until  within  a  very  few  years  the 
process  has  been  of  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  character.  A  partial  extraction  of 
the  juice  was  efiiscled  by  the  simplest  and 
most  imperfect  machinery :  the  juice,  when 
extracted,  was  tempered  with  lime,  which 
was  added  empirically,  without^  measure  or 
proportion,  and  with  scarce  any  regard  to 
the  varying  quality  of  the  juice,  and  thus 
tempered  was  boiled  in  open  kettles  over  a 
fire,  until  evaporation  produced  a  sufficient 
concentration  of  the  saccharine  matrer  to  ad- 
mit of  crystalization  on  cooling.  The  loss  to 
the  planter  exceeds  belief:  the  sugar-cane 
treated  with  care  in  the  laboratory  uf  the 
chemist  yields  eighteen  per  cent,  of  iu  weight 
in  pure  su^r,  while  m  the  rude  process 
above  descnbed,  its  yield  is  scarcely  five  per 
cent.  Such,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  the 
process  univer$aUy  used  in  the  plantations  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Louisiana,  and  such  it 
now  the  process  on  very  many  estates,  with 
occasional  trifling  improvements,  none  of 
which  suffice  to  carry  the  yield  beyond  one- 
third  of  the  real  quantity  of  suear  in  the  cane. 
It  is  to  the  French  chemists,  woo  have  of  late 
years  devoted  all  the  resources  of  science  to 
the  improvement  and  perfection  of  this  manu- 
facture, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  vast 
strides  which  it  has  recently  made.  Their 
studies,  however,  have  been  principally  di- 
rected to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the 
beet,  and  so  socoessfnl  have  been  their  labors, 
that  although  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the 
beet  juice  is,  generally  speaking,  only  aboat 
eleven  per  cent.,  and  alihough  this  juice  is 
much  more  impure  in  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion than  that  of  the  cane,  the  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  of  France  obtain  a  per  centage 
of  sugar  equivalent  to  that  usually  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  cane.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  light  shed  by  science  on 
the  composition  of  the  cane  is  still  so  defect- 
ive, nay,  that  the  published  works  on  the 
subject  are  calculated  in  some  instances  to 
mislead.  M.  Peligot  ia  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  French  chemists,  and  his  report 
on  the  constitution  of  the  cane  is  generally 
cited  as  the  first  authority  on  the  subject,  yet 
it  is  impossible  that  some  of  his  conclusions 
can  be  correct.  Tt  results  from  his  analjsis 
that  the  composition  of  the  cane  in  its  vanoua 
9tiite$,conditiotM  and  periods  of grotoih  is  almost 
identical :  or,  in  other  words,  not  only  do  the 
same  elements  ct»mbine  to  form  the  cane, 
whether  the  first  shoot  that  issues  from  the 
eround,  the  ripe  joint  or  the  immature  top, 
but  that  these  elementa  are  combined  in  ins 
same  proportions  !  The  following  table  repre- 
sents his  view  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  cane,  and  its  relative  proportions  uf  wa- 
ter, soluble  matter,  and  wooay  fibre,  at  the 
several  stages  of  its  growth ; 
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Wfttor 

First  shoots 73.4. 

Second,  from  original  sproms  71 .7 . 
Third,  from  second         "     "'  * 
Foarth,  from  third          -* 
Inferior  part  of  the  cane . . 
Middle              «* 
Superior           " 
Knouy             " 
Cane  of  eight  months .... 
Cane  often  months 


mai.    Woedy 
ir)  fibre 


.17.2 8.9 

.17.8 10.5 

7l.fl lfl.4 IS. 

73 16.8 10.2 

.73.7 15.5 10.8 

72.6 16.5 10.9 

.72.8 155 11.7 

.70.8 12 17.2 

.73.9 18J» 79 

.72.3 18.5 9.2 


It  may^  said,  without  presumption,  that 
this  analysis  can  by  no  possibility  be  correct, 
the  daily  experience  of  every  planter  being  at 
war  with  theSupposition  that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sugar  exists  in  the  unripe  tops  as  in 
the  lower  joints  of  the  cane.  If  their  chemi- 
cal composition  were  identical,  the  same 
treatment  of  the  juice  of  the  tops  and  of  the 
ripe  joints  would  not  only  produce  the  same 
quantity,  but  the  same  quality  of  sugar,  and 
this  is  known  not  to  be  the  fact.  M.  Hervy, 
another  eminent  chemist,  declares,  that  cane- 
sugar  is  a  primary  secretion  of  the  plant,  and 
that  it  does  not  mature  like  the  sugar  of 
fhiit  from  pulpy  matter,  but  is  contained 
^ike  in  the  old  and  new  knots.  This  state- 
ment of  M.  Hervy  is  quoted  without  dissent 
by  Professor  R.  S.  McCulloch,  in  his  report 
to  Congress  in  February,  1845 ;  but  this  able 
chemist  has  since  been  engaged  himself  in 
analyses  of  the  cane  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  in  a  conversation  last  spring,  assured  me 
that  he  felt  satisfied  this  was  a  mistake.  The 
result  of  this  gentleman^s  labors  will  be  laid 
before  Congress  at  its  ensuing  session,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  vast  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  our  planters. 

But,  however  imperfect  and  erroneous  may 
be  the  analyses  air^uly  published,  one  fact 
appears  to  be  now  established  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  numerous  distinguished 
scientific  writers,  and  this  is,  that  the  juice 
'  of  the  sugar-cane  properly  treated  will  yield 
nothing  bat  pure  crystaliied  sugar,  and  that 
the  molasses,  so  far  from  being  naturally  an 
element  of  the  juice,  is  in  reality  manufac- 
tured by  our  imperfect  process  On  this 
point  the  testimony  of  M.  BoussingauU  is 
conclusive,  for  in  citing  the  experiments  of 
Peligot,  Hervy,  Dupuy  and  Casaseca,  he 
•ays,  "  I  have  myself,  oltener  than  once, 
seen  the  juice  of  the  cane  yield  nothing  but 
crystal  lizable  sugar.*' 

The  first  and  almost  insurmountable  ^^ffi- 
culty  in  obtaining  from  the  cane  all  its  sugar, 
results  firom  the  imperfection  of  the  mills 
used  to  extract  the  juice.  The  cane  contains 
ninety  per  cent,  of  juice,  and  ten  per  cent,  of 
woody  fibre,  which  is  of  a  spongy  consistence. 
The  cane  is  crushed  between  cylindrica  iron 
rollers,  three  in  number,  placed  horizontally 
and  moved  by  the  steam-ehgine.  The  quan- 
tity of  juice  thus  extracted  rarely  exceeds 
two-thirds  of  that  contained  in  the  cane  ;  so 
that,  from  this  cause  alone,  the  plajntex  losea 


one-third  of  his  crop,  which  remains  in  the 
bagasse.  AH  efTorts  have  hitherto  proved 
fruitless  to  diminish  this  enormous  loss. 
An  experiment  was  made  a  year  or  two  a^ 
by  Col.  Maunsel  White,  on  his  plantation  m 
the  parish  of  Plaquemine,  to  extract  a  farther 
quantity  of  juice  by  subjecting  the  bagasse  to 
a  second  pressure  between  two  additional 
rollers,  but  mechanical  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  which  he  was  unable  to  over- 
come. During  the  present  season  another 
experiment  wul  be  made  by  Mr.  P.  M.  La- 
pice,  on  his  plantation  in  St.  James,  with 
rollers  differently  arranged,  and  sanguine 
hopes  are  entertained  of  success.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  any  considerable  additton 
to  the  yield  of  juice,  it  will  probably  be  ne- 
cessary to  overcome  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  spongy  matter  of  the  bagasse,  and  fbfoe 
it  to  yield  its  contents  of  juice  by  some  ex- 
pedient similar  to  that  recommended  by  iL 
Payen,  and  mentioned  with  approbation  bj 
Mr.  Dumas,  in  his  treatise  on  chemistxy. 
These  authors  suggest,  that  a  steam-pipe  be 
led  from  the  boilers  to  the  bagasse  rollers, 
passing  along  them  just  below  their  line  of 
contact,  and  perforated  with  small  holes.  A 
cock  fitted  to  this  pipe  would  admit  the  steam 
while  these  rollers  work,  and  this  steam  esca- 
ping through  the  small  holes  would  moistoi 
the  bagasse  sufficiently  to  aid  veiy  much  the 
extraction  of  the  juice.  Experience  alone 
can  determine  whether  the  water  thus  added 
to  the  juice  would  dilute  it  so  much  as  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  increased  quantity. 

Two-thirds  of  the  juice  being  thus  ex- 
tracted from  the  cane,  its  conversion  into 
sugar  is  attended  with  farther  loss.  The 
juice,  as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  is  impure. 
It  is  impregnated  with  feculencies,  with  the 
dust  and  earth  which  have  adhered  to  the 
cane  when  cut,  with  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  rind,  much  of  which  is  pressed  out  bj 
the  rollers,  and  with  fragments  of  the  fibrous 
matter,  both  of  the  inner  and  outer  part  of 
the  stalks;  this  latter  containing  inorganic 
bases,  principally  silicon.  Before  ccHnmen- 
cing  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar,  all  care- 
ful planters  take  pains  to  purify  the  juice  as 
far  as  possible  by  mechanical  means.  The 
juice  runs  into  a  vat  divided  into  separate 
compartments,  by  one  or  more  tissues  of  iioD 
or  copper  wire,  by  which  all  the  grosser  im- 
purities are  arrested,  and  the  juice  thns 
cleansed  is  ready  for  the  first  operation,  which 
is  the  defecation  or  clarification.  According 
to  the  old  system  of  manufacture  in  kettles, 
this  defecation  was  efiected  by  boiling  the 
juice  over  an  open  fire,  tempering  it  with 
lime  in  variable  proportions,  and  uumming 
off  the  scum  as  it  arose  to  the  sur&ce.  The 
loss  of  juice,  in  this  operation,  is  four  or  five 
per  cent.  The  juice  thus  defecated  was 
passed  from  ono  kiettle  to  anothier  (the  Bun- 
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ber  of  kettles  beiiig  genenlly  four,  but 
times  five,  or  even  six)  until  it  reached  the 
]ast  kettle,  called  the  battery,  in  which  it  waa 
finally  concentrated,  till  the  symp  attained 
a  density  of  about  forty-two  degrees  of 
Beaume's  saccharometer,  at  which  point  it 
was  ladled  out  of  the  battery  into  large 
wooden  vats,  called  coolers.  It  was  retained 
in  these  coolers  till  its  crystallization,  gener- 
ally about  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  taken  out  and  placed  in 
hogsheads  in  the  draining-room  or  purgery, 
orer  a  cistern,  into  which  the  molasses  fell  as 
it  drained  through  holes  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hogshead.  The  sugar  thus  drained 
was  generally  ready  for  market  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  I  give  but  a  very  meagre  and 
liasty  outline  of  the  process  hitherto  purstted, 
because  it  is  familiar  to  nearly  all  your  rea- 
ders ;  and  I  shall  require  several  pages  in 
giving  some  of  the  details  of  late  unprove- 
ments.  I  will  merely  remark,  that  this  sys- 
tem produces  a  sugar  highly  colored,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  molasses,  say  about 
^Sy  gallons  to  each  thousand  weight  of  sugar, 
and  consumes  a  kurge  quantity  of  fuel, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  two  cords  and  a 
half  of  w(wd  per  hogshead.  This  large  quan- 
tity of  molasses  is  produced,  as  i£ove  re- 
marked, by  the  imperfection  of  the  manufac- 
turing process,  as  none  exists  naturally  in  the 
juice  of  the  cane ;  and,  as  molaises  rarely 
sells  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  price 
of  sugar  per  pound,J  the  loss  sofferecl  by 
the  planter  in  this  item  is  again  very  se- 
rious. 

Such  was  the  mode  generally — nay,  nni- 
versally  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
till  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
when  an  apparatus  was  introduced  into  the 
French  colonies,  the  joint  invention  of  Mr. 
De^nd  and  Messrs.  Derosne  and  Gail. 
This  apparatus  is  now  generally  called  by 
the  name  of  the  latter  gentlemen  ;  that  is,  the 
Derosne  and  Gail  apparatus.  Subsequently, 
different  modifications  have  been  suggested, 
and  particularly  by  Mr.  N.  RilUeux ;  and  it 
is  my  design  to  point  out,  as  succinctly  as  is 
consistent  with  clearness,  the  process  of 
Messrs.  Derosne  and  Gail,  the  modifications 
by  Mr.  RilUeux,  to  compare  their  advantages, 
and  to  explain  their  vast  superiority  over  the 
old  system.  This  sketch,  however  imperfect, 
must  necessarily  interest  all  of  your  readers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  sugar  culture ;  the 
more  especially,  as  within  the  last  three 
years  a  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  awakened, 
of  which  few,  periiaps,  are  aware.  There  are 
now  twenty-five  or  thirty  plantations  on 
which  the  manufacture  by  tne  kettles  has 
been  abandoned,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
the  syrup  is  refined  by  the  use  of  animal 
charcoal  or  bone-black,  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently   refer.      I    subjoin  a   list  of  these 


plantations,  with  some  remariu,  in  the  note 
below.* 

In  the  new  process  of  sugar  making,  the 
furnace  used  under  the  kettles  is  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  evaporation  and  con- 
centration of  the  juice  are  effected  solely  by 
steam.  The  new  apparatus,  therefore,  re- 
quires a  larger  quantity  of  steam  than  is  used 
merely  for  working  the  mill,  but  the  addi- 
tional quantity  is  much  smaller  than  would 
be  supposed,  for  the  reasons  which  will  be 

Sresently  explained.  It  will  be  observed 
ere,  as  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  that 
but  one  fire  is  required  during  the  whole 
grinding  season ;  that  this  fire  is  under  the 
boilers,  which  are  almost  always  outside  of 
the  sugar-house ;  that  the  additional  fliel  re- 
quired for  one  or  two  extra  boilers,  used  in 
generating  steam  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
sugar,  is  much  lees  than  that  required  for 
Uming  a  set  of  kettles ;  and  thus  we  have, 
at  the  very  outset,  two  great  advantages — the 
diminution  of  the  fuel  and  absence  of  risk  of 
fire,  as  none  need  enter  into  the  ifugar-house, 
which  is  kept  thoroughly  warmed  by  the 
heat  of  the  different  steam-pipes,  and  of  the 
pans  in  which  the  sugar  is  made. 

We  will  now  take  the  juice  as  it  flows 
from  the  mill,  after  passing  through  the  wire 
cloth,  and  examine  its  treatment  in  detail,  by 
the  Derosne  and  Gail  apparatus.  It  first 
flows  into  defecators,  which  are  iron  kettles 
with  a  double  bottom,  technically  called  a 
steam-jacket.  The  steam  from  the  boilers  is 
conducted  by  a  pipe  which  is  connected  with 
this  steam-j^et,  and  which  is  provided  at 
the  opening  into  the  steam-jacket  with  a 


*  List  or  plsnuUons  in  wludi  the  manuflustiirf  in 
the  kettles  has  been  abandoned  in  whole  or  in  part. 

I  Mr.  Johnson,  15  Yerloin  Degniys 

S  Mr.  Osgood,  18  C.  Zerlnque, 

3  Mr.  WUidnson,  14  L.  MiUandon, 

4  Maansel  White,  15  Chaovin  and  Levois, 

5  Samuel  Packwood,  16  J.  B.  Armant, 
0  A.  Lesseps,  17  Valeoor  Alme, 

7  A.  Gordon,  18  E.  J.  ForstaU, 

8  Robert  and  Jas.   X7r-  19  P.  M.  Lapice. 

quhart.  20  Judge  Butler, 

0  Benjamin  and  Pack-  21  Key. 

wood,  S2  Lstorey, 

10  A.    Lesseps'   tqiper  23  Lamiraot, 

plant.  34  KittHdge, 

11  Thos.  Morgan,  25  Luclen  La  Branche. 

All  of  these  changes  have  been  made  within  three 
yoars,  except  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  and  Mr.  Valcour 
Aime,  who  have  used  forms  to  refine  their  sugar  Ibr 
many  years.  On  nearlv  all  these  plantations  bone 
black  is  used.  Messrs.  Johnson,  Osgood,  Wilkinson, 
Morgan,  Armant,  Aime,  and  Lapice  use  forms  ; 
Messrs.  Aime,  Armant  and  Lapice  have  complete 
refineries,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus.  The 
only  two  apparatus  on  the  Derosne  and  Cail  plan  are 
those  of  Mr.  Aime  and  Mr.  Lapice.  Mr.  Rillieux's 
apparatus  is  now  used  complete  on  eight  planta- 
tions, viE.:  Mr.  Samuel  Packwood's,  two  plaou- 
tions  of  Mr.  Lesseps,  Benjamin  and  Packwood.  V. 
Dfgruy,  C.  Zerinque,  Chauvin  and  Levois,  and  J.  B. 
Armant.  All  the  other  planters  above  named  used 
vacuum  pans  for  granulating  their  sugar,  except  Mr. 
ForstaU,  whose  apparatus  consists  of  a  set  of  cqwn 
pans,  boiled  by  steam. 
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cock)  by  which  steam  can  be  admitted  or 
shut  on  at  will.  In  these  defecators^  the 
first  operation  of  cleansing  or  defecating  the 
juice  takes  place,  and  in  them  the  lime  is  in- 
troduced. Different  opinions  exist,  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  introducing  the  lime,  some 
mixing  it  with  the  juice  when  cold,  and 
others  preferring  to  await  its  rise  to  a  tem- 

r3rature  of  about  150  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
think  the  latter  plan  preferable,  and  believe 
it  to  be  also  quite  essential  not  to  introduce 
the  lime  without  previous  preparation.  This 
is  especially  important,  when  our  common 
ouster-shell  lime,  manufactured  on  planta- 
tions, is  used,  as  it  almost  invariably  is  com- 
bined with  a  notable  proportion  of  potash, 
which  has  a  powerful  effect  in  causing  sugar 
to  deliquesce.  Impurities  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  less  abundant,  are  found  in  the  Thomaston 
and  Western  lime,  used  by  most  planters. 
The  nature  of  the  action  of  lime  on  cane- 
juice  is  somewhat  involved  iii  obscurity.  One 
effect,  is  to  saturate  a  small  quantity  of  acid, 
which  is  always  found  in  cane-juice,  but  the 
quantity  which  is  used  with  advantage  in  de- 
fecating far  exceeds  that  which  is  required 
for  destroying  this  slight  aoidity.  Besides 
this  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lime  has 
a  certain  action,  whether  mechanic^  or 
chemical,  is  not  fully  known,  upon  the  mu- 
cilaginous or  gummy  matters  found  in  the 
juice,  by  virtue  of  whieh  it  causes  those  mat- 
ters to  unite  in  a  thick  scum  on  the  surface 
of  the  juice  when  heated. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  been  impossible 
hitherto  to  discover  a  fixed  rule  by  which  to 
regulate  the  proportion  of  lime  required  for  a 
given  quantity  of  juice,  and  indeed  this  pro- 
portion is  necessarily  variable,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  juice,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  cane  is  grown.  Kipe 
juices,  and  juices  the  product  of  calcareous 
■oils,  require  much  less  time  than  those  which 
are  extracted  from  unripe  cane,  or  those  pro- 
duced on  lands  rich  in  animal  or  vegetable 
manures.  In  order  to  attain  the  proper  pro- 
portion, and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  mix- 
ing with  the  cane-juice  any  of  the  impurities 
that  occur  in  unslacked  lime,  Mr.  Payen  ad- 
vises the  following  process,  which  recom- 
mends Itself  by  its  simplicity,  and  which  I 
detail,  because  all  agree  that  the  defecation  is 
the  most  important  operation  in  the  whole 
process  of  the  manufacture.  The  lime  should 
oe  slacked  with  care,  and  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  last  for  some  weeks.  It  should  be 
slacked  by  successive  additions  of  warm 
water,  and  slowly  stirred,  so  that  the  water 
may  penetrate  every  part  of  it  as  equally  as 
possible,  and  should  be  repeatedly  washed, 
by  allowing  it  to  settle  and  pouring  off  the 
water  from -the  top.  The  potash,  or  other 
impurities,  will  be  dissolved  and  carried  off  by 
the  water,  and  the  lime  remain  pure.    In 


this  state,  if  covered  with  water,  it  will  re- 
main for  several  weeks  without  being  per- 
ceptibly injured  by  atmospheric  action,  and 
the  whole  mass  will  be  of  one  quality.  When 
used,  it  should  be  mixed  with  water,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  a  milk  of  lime, 
marking  13  or  14  degrees  of  Beamne's  sac- 
charometer.  A  fixed  quality  and  density 
being  thus  obtained,  it  only  remains  to  ascer- 
tain, by  experiment,  what  proportion  of  this 
lime,  thus  prepared,  is  required  for  a  gaBon 
of  juice,  and  Payen  advises  the  following 
mode  :  Prepare  six  separate  equal  quantities 
of  lime,  say  one  pennyweight  each ;  then 
heat  a  gallon  of  iuice,  and  when  it  has 
reached  160**  of  Fahrenheit,  add  one  portion 
of  the  hme,  continue  the  heat  till  it  almost 
reaches  the  boiling  point,  then  withdraw  firom 
it  a  table-spoonful  of  the  juice,  and  filter  it 
through  a  small  filter  in  a  funnel :  then  add 
a  second  portion  of  lime,  replace  the  juice  on 
the  fire,  and  repeat  the  same  operation.  Coo- 
tinne  till  you  have  added  the  six  portions  of 
lime,  and  have  withdrawn  six  samples  of  the 
juice.  Place  the  six  samples  in  their  regular 
order  in  small  phials,  and  the  ^r«f  of  them 
that  shows  the  liquid  to  be  of  a  clear  amber 
color,  contains  the  proper  dose  of  lime.  The 
subsequent  phials,  containing  a  larger  quan- 
tity of^ime,  will,  probably,  show  a  clear  liquid 
less  highly  colored,  but  in  these  there  is  an 
excess  of  lime  which  would  give  a  grajiih 
tint  to  the  sugar,  and  it  is  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple, that  the  least  quantity  of  lime  that  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  defecating,  is  the  best 
By  this  simple  test  the  quantity  of  lime  re- 
quired will  be  readily  shown ;  for  instance, 
as  there  are  twenty  pennyweights  to  the 
ounce,  if  it  be  found  that  two  pennyweights 
give  the  proper  point  to  a  gallon,  we  know 
Uiat  we  require  an  ounce  of  the  prepared 
milk  of  lime  for  each  ten  gallons  of  the  juice 
— and  instead  of  spoiling  entire  strikes,  or 
batteries,  by  deficient  or  excessive  doses  of 
lime,  the  manufacturer  would  proceed  in  per- 
fect confidence,  as  long  as  the  quality  of  the 
cane-juice  remained  the  same,  and  it  woold 
be  easy  to  repeat  the  essay  when  a  different 
quality  of  juice  presented  itself  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  field.  The  juice  thus  tem- 
pered, remains  in  the  defecator  with  the 
steam  under  it  until  it  reaches  the  boilmf 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whioi 
a  thermometer  is  tiung  with  its  bulb  plunged 
in  the  juice.  So  soon  as  21 1**  of  Fahrenheit 
are  marked  by  the  thermometer,  the  steam  is 
shut  off  by  turning  the  cock.  On  no  account 
must  the  thermometer  be  allowed  to  pass 
212°,  which  is  the  boiling  point,  because 
ebullition  then  commences,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  break  the  scum  that  has  formed 
on  the  surface,  and,  by  stirring  th<r  juice,  to 
mix  the  scum  with  it,  and  thus  destroy  the 
whole  operation  ;  at  211<>  or  312'',  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  impuritief  of  the  mice  have 
arisen  to  the  surface,  forming  a  thick  scum 
of  considerable  consistency.  After  shutting 
off  the  steam,  a  cock  is  opened  under  the 
bottom  of  the  defecator  and  the  iuice  is  drawn 
off  clear,  the  scum  gradually  smkinff,  and  as 
soon  as  the  juice  ceases  to  flow  clear,  the 
cock  is  turned  sa  as  to  arrest  the  flow  into 
the  juice-pipe,  and  open  another  oriflce  in  a 
Afferent  pipe,  which  carries  off  the  scum. 
The  great  superiority  of  this  mode  of  defeca- 
tion over  that  in  the  open  kettles  is  palpable. 
The  perfect  control  which  the  manufacturer 
has  over  the  heat  applied  to  the  juice,  enables 
him  to  arrest  it  at  a  ff  iven  point,  and  thus  pre- 
vent ebullition,  whicn,  in  the  open  kettles,  is 
constantly  going  on  ;  the  scums  in  the  latter 
as  they  arise  are  only  partially  removed  bv  the 
skimming  paddles,  and  by  the  contmual 
motion  which  the  ebullition  imparts  to  the 
fluid,  some  of  the  impurities  become  so 
mixed  up  with  the  juice  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  separate  them. 

The  juice  thus  defecated  flows  through  a 
pipe  placed  under  the  defecator,  and  which 
carries  it  to  the  filters.  The  filters  used  in 
the  Derosne  and  Cail  apparatus  are  called 
the  Dumont  filters,  that  beinfi[  the  name  of 
the  inventor;  and  their  use  forms  perhaps 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  that  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced, not  even  excepting  the  vacuum  pan 
of  Howard.  These  filters  are  iron  cisterns, 
nearly  cylindrical ;  are  six  feet  in  height,  five 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  four  and  a  half  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  filled  nearly  to  the 
top  with  animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  in 
coarse  grains  about  the  size  of  cannon  pow- 
der. This  bone-black  is  the  carbonaceous 
substance  into  which  bones  are  converted  by 
calcination  in  close  vessels.  It  possesses 
the  extraordinary  property  of  appropriating 
to  itself  the  coloring  matter  of  nearly  afi 
fluids  that  are  filtered  through  it«  and  so 
powerful  is  its  agency  in  this  respect,  that 
m  testing  the  qualities  of  some  bone-black 
offered  me  for  sale,  a  dark-colored  claret  was 
so  completely  discolored  in  a  single  filtra- 
tion, through  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  of  the 
black,  as  to  be  undistinguishable  by  the  eye 
fnm.  the  purest  spring  water.  Another 
property  possessed  by  this  singular  sub- 
stance, is  that  of  abstracting  from  syrup  any 
excess  of  lime  that  may  remain  after  the 
defecation,  and  in  addition  to  these  two  in- 
appreciable advantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  it  increases  the  crystallization  to  an 
extent  that  is  scarcely  credible,  amounting, 
according  to  some  experiments,  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  per  cent.  The  introduction  of 
this  powerful  auxiliary  has  created  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing and  refining  the  beet  sugar  in  France, 
and  the  results  in  Louisiana  must  inevitably 
be  the  same.    The  only  drawback  to  its  use 


was  its  cost,  because,  formerly,  it  was  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  repeated  fiitrations  had  sat- 
urated the  black  with  the  coloring  matter 
and  impurities  of  the  syrup  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  deprive  it  of  its  efl&cacy  ;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  a  mode  of  renovating,  or  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  revivifying  the  bone-black, 
has  obviated  this  difficulty,  by  enablinff  the 
manufacturer  to  use  the  same  black  tor  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  with  but  little  bss 
in  quantity  or  quality.  The  process  of  re- 
vivification is  simple,  and  not  expensive,  but 
the  length  of  this  article  prevents  my  de- 
scribing it  in  detail.  The  cane-juiee,  in 
passing  through  the  filters,  is  purified,  bright- 
ened, and  flows  from  a  cock  at  the  bottom, 
ready  to  undergo  the  next  process,  which  is 
that  of  evaporating  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains. 

The  evaporation  is  conducted  by  a  veiy 
ingenious  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  De- 
grand,  and  calculated  particularly  with  a 
view  to  economize  the  quantity  of  cold  water 
required  to  condense  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  vacuum  pan,  used  to  boil  the  syrup  up  to 
the  crystallizing  point,  and  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently described.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  this  part  of  the 
process  without  a  plan  of  the  condenser,  but 
my  object  is  to  state  the  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, not  the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus. 
With  this  view,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
the  juice  is  made  to  fall  over  a  steam-pipe, 
through  which  the  exhaust  steam  from  me 
vacuum  pan  returns  to  the  boilers,  and  that 
a  double  effect  is  thus  produced :  the  juice,  by 
falling  in  a  shower  over  the  hot  steam-pipes, 
is  concentrated  to  16  or  16  degrees  of  the 
saccharometer,  instead  of  8  or  9,  and  at  the 
same  time,  serves  to  condense  the  exhaust 
steam,  which  is  pumped  back  in  the  state  of 
hot  water  into  the  boilers.  The  economy  of 
fuel  is  here  verv  great,  as  none  of  the  heat 
of  the  steam  whidi  boils  the  vacuum  pan  is 
lost,  all  either  serving  to  evaporate  the  juice 
or  being  returned  to  the  boilers. 

The  cane-juice  has  now  become  a  syrup  of 
a  density  of  16  degrees,  and  is  immediately 
conducted  through  a  pipe  into  the  vacuum 
pan,  in  which  it  is  concentrated  to  a  density 
of  28  degrees.  From  the  vacuum  pan  it 
again  passes  over  the  filters,  in  order  to 
effect  a  farther  discoloration,  and  is  collected 
into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  returned 
into  the  vacuum  pan,  where  it  is  finally  con- 
centrated to  the  point  of  crystallization.  This 
vacuum  pan,  its  theory,  its  action  on  the 
syrup,  and  its  advantages,  are  matters  of  veiy 
great  interest  to  the  planter  and  require 
some  development.  I  must  be  excused,  i^ 
in  explaining  them,  I  am  compelled  to  state 
a  few  familiar  general  principles  of  physical 
science  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
subject  intelligible  to  those  whose  attention 
has  never  been  directed  to  thege  nattenu 
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It  k  known  to  all  that  if  the  heat  be  ap- 
plied to  water  until  the  thermometer  marks 
213°,  vapor  will  be  formed,  and  the  water 
will  all  paflft  off  in  steam  if  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  This 
is  the  evaporating  point  of  water  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  at- 
moephere  of  our  earth  presses  on  all  objects 
with  a  weight  which  is  calculated  to  be 
•bivalent  to  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  surface.  The  tendency  or  water  to  evap- 
orate into  steam  is  therefore  repressed  in  the 
open  air  by  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  on 
every  square  inch  of  its  surface,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  if  this  pressure  be  with- 
drawn, the  water  will  evaporate  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  212^,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  other  liquids.  If,  there- 
fore, an  air-tight  iron  pan  be  made,  and  if  a 
▼aoQum  be  formed  in  this  pan  by  withdraw- 
ing the  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  water 
introduced  into  this  pan  would  boil  at  a  tem- 
perature diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  dim- 
inution of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  it  could  be  made  to 
boil,  because  a  perfect  vacuum  is  not  attain- 
able by  any  means  yet  invented,  but  a 
Tacuum  can  readily  be'  produced  by  the  air- 
pump,  in  which  water  would  boil  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120^.  A  vacuum  pan  for  mak- 
ing sugar,  then,  is  an  iron  vessel,  now  gen- 
erally made  cvlindrical,  air-tight,  connected 
by  a  pipe  with  an  air-pump  worked  by  the 
flteam-engine,  whereby  the  air  is  withdrawn 
from  the  pan  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  dimin- 
ish the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  so  far  as 
to  enable  us  to  boil  the  syrup  at  a  tempera- 
ture varying  from>130to  100  degrees,  instead 
of  286  or  240  degrees,  which  is  the  boiling 
point  of  syrup  in  the  open  air  when  concen- 
trated to  the  density  of  42*  or  43^  of  the 
eaccharometer.  The  vacuum  pan  is  heated 
by  means  of  a  steam-jacket  or  steam-pipes, 
or  both,  and  it  is  the  steam  which  has  served 
for  this  purpose  that  in  escaping  passes  into 
the  condenser  mentioned  above,  and  serves 
to  evaporate  the  cane-juice,  and  is  then  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  hot  water  to  the  boilers, 
to  be  again  converted  into  steam,  and  renew 
the  same  round  of  service. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  system  intro- 
duced into  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by 
Messrs.  De^rand  and  Derosne  dc  Cail,  and 
before  treating  of  the  reasons  why  the  con- 
centration to  the  granulating  point,  when 
effected  in  the  vacuum  pan,  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  boiling  in  the  open  air,  it  will 
be  convenient  in  this  connection  to  point  out 
in  what  respect  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Rillieux 
differs  from  that  of  Derosne  &,  Cail,  and  to 
compare  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems. 
In  the  Rillieux  apparatus,  the  defecators,  the 
filters,  and  the  vacuum  pan  for  kTanulating 
the  sugar,  after  the   concentration  of  the 


syrup  to  twenty-eight  deffrees,  are  all  hcft" 
rowed  from  the  Derosne  oc  Cail  apparatus. 
There  may  be  some  difference  in  mechanical 
details,  but  the  principle  and  manner  of 
working  are  substantially  identical.  But  to 
Mr.  Rillieux  is  justly  due  the  credit  of  a  very 
ingenious  and  admirably  efficacious  mode  of 
evaporating  the  juice  and  supplying  the  calo- 
ric necessary  for  the  granulating  pan  with 
very  great  economy  of  fuel.  In  cane-juice, 
at  nine  degrees  of  density,  there  are  83  ^  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  at  28  degrees  there  are 
but  48  ?i  per  cent,  of  water.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  concentrate  the  juice  from  9  to  28 
degrees,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  from 
the  juice  35  per  cent,  of  the  water.  Mr. 
Rillieux  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  making 
use  of  the  steam  that  is  evaporated  from  the 
juice  itself  in  order  to  boil  his  pans,  and  the 
planter  who  is  accustomed  to  see  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  vapor  that  is  carried  off 
into  the  air  through  his  steam  chimney  when 
he  boils  in  the  open  kettles,  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  very  great  economy  of  fuel  that 
must  necessarily  result  from  making  this 
quantity  of  steam  subservient  to  his  use  dur- 
ing the  grinding  season.  Mr.  Rillieux^s 
apparatus  effects  this  object.  It  consists, 
when  made  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
make  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hogsheads 
of  sugar  per  day,  of  four  pans,  all  constructed 
so  as  to  afford  a  vacuum.  But  the  vacuom 
in  the  two  first  pans  is  not  nearly  as  perfec: 
as  in  the  two  last.  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted thus  :  The  cane-juice,  after  bavin; 
been  once  filtered,  is  introduced  into  the  first 
pan,  and  this  pan  is  boiled  by  the  exhaost 
steam  from  the  cylinder  which  works  the 
mill,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  abstract- 
ing any  steam  directly  from  the  boilers. 
This  first  pan  is  so  constructed  that  the 
steam  which  arises  from  the  juice  as  it  boils 
is  conducted  into  the  pipes  that  heat  the 
second  and  fourth  pans.  In  the  first  pan  the 
quantity  of  steam  that  arises  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose ;  but  if,  at  any  time,^be 
found  that  the  fourth  pan,  in  which  the  stifpf 
is  granulated,  is  not  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  steam  from  the  first,  a  communi- 
cation can  be  opened  to  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engine,  which  supplies  any  defi- 
ciency, and  enables  the  sugar-maker  to  briDf 
his  battery  to  the  striking  point  as  m^vHtj 
as  he  may  desire.  The  juice  is  brought  cp  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees  in  the  first  two  panS) 
and  the  steam  from  the  second  pan  is  mode  to 
boil  the  third,  in  which  the  syrup  is  concen- 
trated to  twenty-eight  degrees,  when  it  is 
passed  through  the  mters,  and  then  conducted 
to  the  last  pan,  in  which  it  is  granulated. 

I  consider  the  Rillieux  plan  of  evaporation 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Messrs.  De- 
rosne 6c  Cail  in  several  important  particu- 
lars ;  1st,  the  juice  is  evaporated  in  a  close 
pan,  Alul  is  excluded  from  atmosphedc  so- 
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tkm ;  whereas,  in  the  Derosne  6l  Cail  appa- 
latiu  it  is  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  state 
of  minute  subdivision  as  it  falls  in  a  cascade 
orer  the  frame  of  pipes  which  form  the  con- 
^  denser ;  2d,  it  is  much  less  liable  to  deranffe- 
ment  than  the  frame  of  pipes,  which  ire- 
quentlj  gives  great  trouble,  and  which,  un- 
less in  perfect  order,  injures  the  juice  by 
deepening  its  color  wherever  it  remains  on 
any  part  of  the  heated  pipe  long  enough  to 
be  burnt ;  3d,  it  economizes  the  steam  which 
■  is  created  by  evaporating  the  cane-juice,  and 
which,  in  £>ero9ne  &  CaiKs  apparatus,  passes 
off  into  the  open  air  through  a  steam  chim- 
ney. Against  all  these  advantages  the 
Derosne  &  Call  offers  but  one  which  may  be 
of  vahie  in  the  West  Indies,  on  certain  es- 
tates, bat  which  is  of  no  moment  in  Louisi- 
ana, that  is,  an  economy  of  cold  water. 

I  give  here  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
arrived,  after  as  careful  and  impartial  an 
examination  of  the  two  systems  as  I  am 
capable  of ;  but  if  I  am  mistaken,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  present  winter  will  afford  ample 
means  of  coirecting  the  error.  The  appara- 
tus of  Mr.  Rillieux  has  been  erected  in  its 
largest  size,  and  in  connection  with  a  refine- 
ly,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Armant,  of 
St.  James  Parish ;  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Lapice,  of 
the  same  parish,  has  erected  a  magnificent 
sugar-house  and  refinery  on  the  largest  scale, 
with  the  ^paratus  of  Derosne  and  Cail  in  its 
mo6t  improved  form.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  both  these  enterprising  gentlemen 
will  reap  a  rich  return  for  their  heavy  invest- 
ments in  these  improvements,  and  their  ex- 
perience will  decide  the  question  of  superior- 
ity in  point  of  efficacy  and  economy  between 
the  two  systems.  The  only  question  will  be 
one  of  degree,  for  that  both  will  succeed  is 
beyond  doubt. 

The  sole  remaining  subject  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  examine,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  system  of  boiling  in  the  open  air 
and  in  the  vacuum  pan,  as  regards  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  sugar  produced.  To 
place  this  matter  in  its  clearest  light  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  ccrtam  conclusions  which 
are  the  result  of  the  researches  and  experi- 
ments of  eminent  chemists,  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  labor  to  this  subject  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  there  is  naturally  no 
molasses  in  our  sugar-cane,  and  that  all  the 
molasses  which  is  produced  in  our  sugar- 
houses  is  the  result  of  imperfect  manufac- 
ture. It  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred,  howe- 
ver, that  it  would  be  possible  to  manufacture 
the  suear  entirely  without  a  residue  of  syrup 
or  molasses.  A  ayrup  at  45°  density  con- 
tains 83  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  17  per  cent. 
of  water,  but  if  this  syrup  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  order  to  crystahze,  it  will  part  with  only 
50  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  crystals,  and  the 
repiaining  33  per  cent,  of  sugar  will  be  mixed 
with  the  17  per  cent,  of  water,  the  two  to- 


other forming  what  is  called  the  mofcber 
Bquor,  or  mother  of  crystals.  If  this  mother 
liquor,  which  now  contains  one^hird  of  w»- 
ter,  be  again  boiled  so  as  to  concentrate  it  to 
45°,  and  again  allowed  to  cool,  the  proportion 
of  crystals  will  again  be  the  same,  and  theie 
will  remain  a  mother  liquor  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  re-boil,  so  that  the  proceee 
might  be  continued  indefinitely  and  there 
would  still  remain  a  sweet  liquid  containing 
a  part  of  the  sugar.  However  perfect  the 
system  of  manufacture,  therefore,  a  residee 
of  molasses  or  syrup  will  always  be  obtain^, 
and  the  great  aim  in  this  manufacture  must 
therefore  be,  to  reduce  this  residue  as  far  ae 
possible,  or  in  other  words,  to  extract  from 
the  juice  as  much  crystalized  sugar  as  possi- 
ble, that  being  the  most  valuable  product.- 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  a  high  tempera/- 
ture  and  Umg  exposure  to  heat  are  the  two 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  crystallization  of 
su^r — that  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
is  increased  the  quantity  of  crystals  will  di- 
minish :  and  farther,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  that  heat  is  applied,  will 
the  ciprstallizing  power  diminish.  Repeated 
expenments  have  placed  these  two  principles 
beyond  question.  Those  who  are  curious  on 
this  subiect,  will  find  a  very  interesting  pa- 
per in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  translated  from  Hoch- 
stctter,  an  eminent  German  chemist,  and 
contaiidnflr  a  series  of  experiments  made  on 
sugar  with  great  care.  It  results  from  these 
experiments  :  1st,  that  access  of  atmospheric 
air  is  not  only  a  condition  necessary  to  pro- 
duce vinous  fermentation,  but  also  to  enect 
the  mucous  fermentation  in  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  that  when  the  air 
is  excluded,  no  change  takes  place ;  2d,  that  a 
pure  solution  of  sugar  is  changed  through 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  common 
temperature,  and  the  more  readily  the  more 
numerous  the  surfaces  are  which  bring  them 
into  contact,  and  that  this  process  is  consi- 
derably heightened  when  the  solution  of  su- 
gar contains  nitrogenous  substances,  as  in 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  This  is  an  im- 
portant objection  to  the  condenser  of  the 
Derosne  and  Cail  apparatus  ;  3d,  that  heat  is 
one  of  the  most  injurious  agents  during  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

A  simple  application  of  these  principles 
will  show  the  vast  superiority  in  the  manu- 
facture by  the  vacuum  pan.  In  the  open 
kettles,  tne  syrup  is  brought  up  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  235^  at  least,  before  it  is  at  the 
proper  point  for  crystallizing.  In  t  he  vacuum 
pan  the  temperature  is  only  150**.  In  the 
open  kettles  the  juice,  from  its  first  leaving 
the  mill  till  it  is  concentrated  in  the  battery, 
is  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  Rillieux  apparatus  it  is 
almost  constantly  excluded  from  this  influ- 
ence.   Finally,  when  the  sugar  is  made  in 
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the  vncuum  pan,  ihe  simple  turning  of  the 
steam-cock  shats  off  the  heat  at  the  instant 
the  jorranulating  point  is  obtained,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  pan  are  then  discharg- 
ed in  a  homogeneous  state.  In  the  open 
battery  it  is  not  possible  to  stop  the  fire 
when  the  proper  point  is  attained,  and  daring 
the  whole  time  that  the  sugar  boiler  is  occu- 

Sied  in  discharging  the  battery,  the  syrup  is 
ecoming  more  and  more  heated,  that  which 
is  on  the  edges  of  the  surface  next  to  the 
metal  becomes  burnt  or  caramelized,  and  is 
not  only  lost  but  imparts  a  deener  color  to 
the  rest  of  the  syrup,  and  also  aids  largely  in 
forming  molasses,  by  preventing  crystalliza- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  syrup  with  which  it 
becomes  mixed. 

The  effect  of  the  high  temperature  requir- 
ed in  the  open  battery  is  such  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  re-boil  the  molasses  which 
drains  from  the  sugar,  so  as  to  obtain  a  se- 
cond crystallized  product  in  the  manner  above 
explained.  As  this  molasses,  whenasain 
put  into  the  battery,  would  require  to  be  a 
second  time  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
235^  or  240^,  the  action  of  this  extreme  heat 
is  such  as  to  render  the  whole  mass  totally 
uncrjrstallizable ;  but  in  the  vacuum  pan  the 
re-boiling  of  the  syrups  which  drahi  from  the 


first  sugars  is  a  regular  part  of  the  daily 
work ;  and  this  re-boiling  nas  been  effected 
three  times,  with  successful  results  of  crys- 
talized  sugar  each  time.  But  the  advantages 
of  the  vacuum  pan  do  not  end  here,  for  it  is 
an  easy  and  simple  matter,  in  using  these 
pans,  to  give  to  the  crystal  or  grain  of  the 
sugar  any  size  required  by  the  caprice  of  the 
consumer.  Large  and  brilliant  crystals,  re- 
sembling sugar-candy  rather  than  the  s^jgar 
of  commerce,  can  be  obtained  at  will.  The 
whole  process  is  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  sugar  may  be 
made  light  and  porous,  or  compact  and  hea- 
vy. None  of  this  control  is  possible  with  aa 
open  fire,  of  which  it  is  impracticable  to  re- 
gulate the  heat  at  will. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  conclusion, 
to  make  some  calculation  of  the  pecuniary 
results  from  the  introduction  of  this  improv- 
ed apparatus.  I  speak  now  of  that  of  Mr. 
Rillieux,  not  being  able  to  pve  as  yet  any 
results  from  the  Derosne  and  Gail  apparatus, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  tested  in 
this  state.  Suppose  a  plantation  to  produce 
an  average  crop  of  five  hundred  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  a.  moderate  estimate  of  the  profits  of 
the  apparatus  would  comprise — 


1st  An  economy  of  ono  and  a  half  cords  of  wood  for  each  hogsbead,  750  cords,  at 

$2  50 $1,875  00 

2d.  An  increased  value  of  at  least  1 3i  cents  per  ponnd,  In  the  qnalfty  of  sugar  pro- 
duced, equal  to  $15  per  hhd 7,500  00 

Sd.  At  least  25  per  cent,  additional  sugar  obtained  (h>m  the  molasses,  say  125  hhds., 
at  $60  $7,500  00 

From  which  must  be  deducted  the  price  that  would  have  been  obtained 

for  the  molasses— 15,025  gallons,  at  15  cents V^  75-4,156  95 

$14,531  85 


Makin?  the  enormous  difference  of  $14,531 
25  in  the  annual  revenue  of  the  planter  who 
makes  an  average  crop  of  five  hundred  hogs- 
heads. I  am  aware  that  this  result  is  so 
startling  as  to  provoke  incredulity,  yet  I 
have  purposely  placed  the  lowest  estimato 
possible  in  each  item  of  the  calculation. 
That  there  are  some  drawbacks  is  not  to  be 
denied.  I  consider  it  not  to  be  at  all  practi- 
cable, or  if  so,  highly  imprudent  to  rely  on 
slaves  to  work  the  apparatus.  I  think  that 
the  planter  who  determines  to  adopt  the  im- 
provements should  make  up  his  mind  to  have 
in  his  employ  at  least  two  white  persons  to 
take  charge  of  the  apparatus  during  the 
grinding  season,  so  as  to  have  at  least  one 
white  person  at  the  pans  on  each  watch. 
Sugar  boilers  accustomed  to  the  labor  and 
understanding  the  working  of  the  vacuum 
pans,  can  bo  obtained  without  diflSculty  for 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  each  du- 
ring the  grinding  season,  and  will  soon  be 
obtained  at  a  lower  rate,  as  the  demand  for 
services  will  increase  their  number,  and  com- 
petition will  reduce  the  price ;  for  the  labor  is 
not  severe,  and  lasts  but  seventy  or  eighty 


days.  The  negroes,  too,  who  are  employed 
in  the  sugar-house,  require  some  instructions 
in  the  dinerent  processes  of  defecation,  fil- 
tration, revivification  of  the  bone-black,  ^cc, 
but  all  these  matters  are  of  trifling  moment 
conipared  with  the  great  results  to  be  at- 
tained. 

In  concluding,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to 
congratulate  your  readers  on  the  prospects 
orjpermanent  prosperity  in  this  the  most  im- 
portant branch  in  our  state  industry,  and 
largest  source  of  state  wealth.'  A  fortunate 
concurrence  of  circumstances  rendered  harm- 
less the  reduction  in  the  protective  duty 
which  had  been  levied  in  favor  of  this  veiy 
extensive  manufacture.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  repeal  by  Great  Bntain  of  that 
provision  in  her  laws  which  discriminated 
between  sugar  gjown  by  slave  labor  and  bj 
free  labor,  Has  destroyed  the  barrier  of  prohi- 
bition which  prevented  the  import  into  that 
country  of  the  Cuba  sugars ;  and  the  still 
farther  prospective  reduction  in  the  English 
duties  secures  us  against  a  competition 
which  must  have  ruined  two-thirds  of  our 
planters.    The  largely  increased  consump- 
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tion  which  most  inevitably  result  in  Great 
Britain  from  the  reduction  of  prices  conse- 
quent on  the  diminution  of  the  dutj,  will 
suffice  to  absorb  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
Cuba  crop  as  to  leave  to  our  state  almost  the 
eiclusiTc  supply  of  the  home  market  The 
extent  to  which  the  production  of  sugar  can 
be  carried  in  Louisiana  is  appreciated  but  by 
few ;  but  those  who  reflect  on  the  subject, 
and  who  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  our  state,  foresee  with  ex- 
altation the  day  not  far  distant  when  bound- 
lew  tracts,  now  covered  by  the  primeval 
forest,  i>ball  teem  with  plenteous  huvests  of 
the  cane ;  when  nearly  every  plantation  shall 
be  a  manufactory  of  refined  sugar,  supplying 
not  only  the  wants  of  our  own  country,  but 
forming  a  large  item  in  our  annual  exports  ; 
when,  m  a  word,  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  oar  population  shall  succeed  in  developing 
to  their  full  extent  the  resources  which  a 
bounteous  Providence  has  lavished  on  this 
fcvored  land.— J.  P.  Bmjamin. 

SUGAR  MANUFACTURE,  ETC.— The 
chief  object  of  inquiry  abroad  for  any  one  in- 
terested iu  the  agriculture  of  this  state,  is  evi- 
deotlj  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  it  was 
to  this  subject  that  my  attention  was  particu- 
Ivlj  directed.  No  observer  can  fail  to  remark 
the  ^reat  disparity  which  exists  in  the  means 
&r  iDstraction  and  improvement  which  pre- 
Tails  between  the  manufacture  of  cane-sugar 
in  this  coantry  and  beet-iugar  in  France. 
Paris  may  fairjy  be  considered  as  the  great 
centre  of  the  civilized  world,  as  regards  all 
ttbjects  of  scientific  inquiry;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  other  coantry  have  the  re- 
learches  of  men  of  science  been  so  ardently 
and  extensively  directed  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  discoveries  of  the  laboratory 
to  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Mgar  have  been  peculiarly  favored  in  thisre- 
ipect ;  and  ever  since  the  project  of  Napo- 
leoD  for  rendering  France  independeut  of  the 
colonial  production  of  sugar  was  first  carried 
into  operation,  all  the  rewards  of  a  powerful 
^verament,  and  all  the  honors  to  be  attained 
m  a  community  attaching  the  highest  value 
to  literary  or  scientific  distinctiuu,  have  been 
lavished  on  those  whose  researches  and  ex- 
periments have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to 
apply,  on  a  large  scale,  those  improvements 
io  the  different  parts  of  the  process  which 
&e  chemist  first  essays  in  the  careful  experi- 
ments of  his  laboratory.  The  men  who  con- 
^ct  their  manufactories  and  refineries  are,  in 
^erj  many  instances,  carefully  educated  with 
a  new  to  this  pursuit,  and  only  enter  into  the 
practice  of  their  art  after  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  theory  in  all  its  branches  ; 
^th  those  principles  of  physics  and  me- 
dianics  which  will  enable  them  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  working  of  the  machinery 
employed,  end  with  those  discoveries  of  mo- 


dem chemistry  which  can  best  enlighten 
them  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  process  by  which  a  darkly-colored 
and  impure  fluid  is  converted  into  a  crystaline 
product  of  snowy  whiteness,  sparkling  grain, 
and  perfect  purity.  The  advantages  possessed 
by  such  men,  surrounded  by  all  the  means 
aud  appliances  of  advanced  civilization,  with 
ready  reference  on  all  subjects  of  doubt  or 
difi[icul^  to  men  of  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  with  every  facility  for  obtaining, 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  supply  or  repair  of 
machinery  and  material  of  every  kind,  over 
the  indolent  or  ignorant  colonial  planter,  or 
even  over  our  own  more  intelligent  agricul- 
turists, are  inappreciable.  The  practicul  re- 
sult of  these  advantages  has  never  been  more 
apparent  than  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
beet-sugar  manufacturers,  employing  a  raw 
juice,  containing,  chemically,  only  twelve  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  in  sugar,  and  so  impure 
as  to  render  the  extraction  of  this  small  pro- 
portion a  process  requiring  ereat  care  and 
skill,  had  obtained  so  marked  a  superiority 
over  the  colonial  planter,  who  operates  with 
canejnice,  which  is  comparatively  pure,  and 
contains  more  by  one-half  of  saccharine*mat- 
ter,  that  the  loud  complaints  of  the  latter  ex- 
torted a  legislative  enactment  avowedly  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  establishing  a  scale  of  duties  deemed 
suflScient  for  emeting  that  object.  The  only 
consequence  of  this  enactment,  however,  was 
to  stimulate  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of 
the  European  competitor  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  by  nis  superior  skill  and  intelligence, 
new  progress  was  made  in  his  art,  and  in  the 
last  year  the  quantity  of  beet-sugar  produced 
in  France  was  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
importation  of  colonial  sugars,  each  being 
equal  to  abont  150,0G0  hogsheads.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive,  accustomed  as  we  are  to 
the  routine  of  our  sugar-houses,  how  ardent 
is  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  how  prompt  the 
practical  testing,  of  any  scientific  discovery 
bearing  upon  this  subject  A  striking  proof 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  fact : 
In  the  weekly  accounts  published  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Febmary, 
1846,  was  a  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  Mialte, 
in  which  he  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches,  he  had  discovered  that  oxalate  of 
alumina  possessed  the  quality  of  neutralizing 
any  excess  of  lime  that  might  be  used  in  de- 
fecation, and  that  by  employing  it  the  yellow 
color  imparted  to  syrup  by  the  use  of  lime 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  syrup,  being 
colorless,  would  crystallize  into  white  sugar. 
In  March,  April,  Ma^  and  June,  of  the  same 
year,  there  appeared  in  the  "  Moniteur«Inaus- 
triel,"  a  semi-weekly  publication,  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests,  no  less  than  four  arti- 
cles from  sugar  manufacturers  and  refiners, 
who  had  made  experiments  with  this  new 
agent  on  a  small  scale,  and  who,  while  they 
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certified  to  its  efficacy,  demonstrated  bj  cal- 
cuIalioQ  that  it  was  ansijiled  for  practical 

Surposes,  because  the  cost  of  the  oxalate,  iu 
le  quantity  required  daring  the  process, 
would  be  too  great  to  render  its  use  profit- 
able. 

I  fear,  gent!emeu»  that  though  much  has 
lately  beeu  doue  atoongst  ns  in  the  way  of 
impruveineiit,  we  are  >till  far  in  arrear,  and 
that  we  shall  siill  remain  so,  unless  that  no- 
ble spirit  of  emulation,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  your  Association  to  cherish,  shall  prompt 
OS  to  cease  regarding  our  manufacture  as  a 
mere  [iroceas  of  rouime,  to  be  acquired  with- 
out previous  careful  study,  and,  especially, 
without  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  acquaint- 
ance with,  at  least,  toose  general  elementary 
principles  of  chemistry,  of  which  our  sugar- 
nouses  show  us  the  application  on  a  large 
scale ;  but  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  planters  shall  be  able  to  speak  as 
familiarly  of  acids  and  of  alkalis  and  their  se- 
cular properties,  as  they  now  do  of* the  high 
or  low  pressure  steam-engine,  of  the  fly- 
wheel and  the  safety-valve ;  for  it  is  assuredly 
not  more  important  to  understand  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  extracting  of  the  jaiee  firom 
the  cane,  than  fully  to  comprehend  the  best 
modes  for  converting  that  juice  iato  the 
marketable  product — so^. 

The  different  sta^  ot  the  maaufactnre  of 
sugar,  as  practised  in  France,'  are.  no  doabt, 
fiimiliar  to  most  of  you,  and  do  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  those  osed  on  the  plantations 
in  this  state,  which  have  lately  been  furnished 
with  the  apparatus  of  Derosne  and  Call,  and 
that  of  BiUieux.  The  whole  process  of  the 
manufacture-  may  fairly  be  divided  into,  Ist, 
The  extraction  of  the  juice  from  the  beet  or 
cane  ;  2d,  The  defecation  or  clarification, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  merely  to  cleanse 
the  juice  of  all  feculenctes  which  may  be 
mixed  with  it  mechanically,  such  as  the  par- 
ticlfts  of  the  pith,  the  rind,  and  the  wax. 
which  become  mingled  with  it  in  its  passage 
through  the  mill,  but  also  to  separate  from 
it  the  albuminous  and  gummy  matters  which 
are  in  S(»lutioD  in  it,  and  the  separation  of 
which,  whether  iu  the  form  of  a  scum  or  pre- 
cipitate, is  a  purely  chemical  process;  3d. 
The  filtration;  4lh,  The  evaporation;  and 
5th,  The  concentration  of  the  syrup  to  the 
degree  of  density  required  for  crystallization. 
Independeotlyof  information  obtained  abroad. 
I  have  recently  received  much  instruction 
from  two  very  valuable  works,  which  you 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  feel  interested 
by  a  statement,  although  necessarily  bt  ief,  of 
what  I  hane  gleaned  on  each  of  these  heads. 
I  will  first  state  that  the  two  works  to  which 
I  refer  are  the  Sugar  Planters*  Mannal.  by 
Dr.   Evans,*  published  in  London  in  1847 


♦  This  valuable  work  was  analyzed  and  exanUned 
In  the  numbers  of  our  Review  for  October  and  No- 
vember, 1847.— Ed. 


and  of  which  a  reprint  is  now  in  conrse  of 
publication  in  this  country;  and  the  Report 
made  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  by  Pro* 
fessor  R.  8.  McCullob.  containing  investiga- 
tions iu  relation  to  cane  su^ar  made  in  Loui- 
siana and  Cuba ;  and  I  feel  no  besiTation  in 
saying,  that  no  gentleman  who  will  peruse 
attentively  these  two  works  will  fail  in  at- 
taining all  the  really  valuable  knowledge  on 
this  subject  that  has  been  acquired  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  first  great  object  of  the  planter  who  is 
about  to  manufacture  the  crop  which  forms 
the  whole  return  forihe  labors  of  the  year,  is, 
undoabtedly,  to  extract  from  the  cane  all  the 
juice  that  it  contains.      Unformnately,  ao 
means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  this 
end  can  be  completely  obtained,  and  the  ba- 
gasse, as  it  leaves  our  beet  constructed  miUf, 
carries  with  it  from  one-third  to  one-fonrtb  of 
the  juice.    However  improbable  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  floid 
contents  of  a  cane  forms  from  88  to  90  per 
cent,  in  weight  of  the  entire  stmctore  of  the 
stem ;  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain, during  the  present  season,  the  yield  of 
juice  from  our  mills  of  ordinary  constraction. 
I  fonnd  the  yield  from  the  three-roller  mill, 
of  average  size,  and  ran  at  a  speed  of  3  1-2 
revolutions  per  minute,  to  be  sixty-one  per 
cent ;  whilst  from   another,  of  very  lar^ 
size,  of  which  the  rollers  were  5  1-2  feet  m 
length,  and  28  inches  in  diameter,  and  which 
was  ran  at  a  speed  of  two  and  a  half  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  yield  was  66  per  cent, 
the  bagasse  being  delivered  from  the  latter 
almost  pulverized  and  ap^iarenily  dry.  These 
results  are  undoubtedly  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  would  have  been  afiforded  some 
years  ago :  still  they  show  that,  after  all  the 
care  bestowed  in  raising  our  crops,  from  one- 
four^  to  one-third  of  our  produce  is  abso- 
lutely lost;  and  if  we  take  what  I  believes 
fair  average  of  the  yield  of  juice  in  aipn, 
that  is,  if  we  assume  that  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of  the  juice  is  the  product  in  crjft- 
tallized  sugar,  we  find  that  we  obtain  only 
about  6  1-2  per  cent  of  the  weisht  of  tbe 
cane  in  sugar,   whereas  chemical   aualyiis 
shows  that  it  contains  18  per  cent.  One  great 
cause  of  the  diminished  yield  of  juice  from 
the  cane,  is  undoubtedly  the  practice,  too 
prevalent,  of  running  our  mills  at  too  high  a 
speed.     Experiments  made  in  Cuba  demoo- 
strate  that,  with  the  same  mill,  and  its  rollers 
set  in  the  same  way,  tbe  juice  obtaincMi  con- 
stituted 45  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane 
when  the  rollers  made  six  revolntions  per  mi- 
nute, and  70  per  cent,  when  the  speed  wai 
reduced  to  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per 
minute,  showing  the  enormous  difference  of 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  very  spongy  consistency  of  the  pith  of 
the  cane  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  all  its  juice  by  compression  that  is  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  and  the  very  ioter- 
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eating  !iiq(i!r]f  fit  once  miff^sts  itself,  are 
tbere  no  other  mecms  by  which  aU  the  flaid 
ooltentB  of  the  oaoe  can  be  obtained  f  That 
tUt  can  be  doneiy  on  a  imall  scale,  hi  the  la- 
bontoiy,  is  well  known,  but  the  difficnlty  is 
to  efim  the  oliject  on  a  large  scalo,  and 
whh  the  rapidity  reqnircfd  on  a  plantatioa  dn- 
ribg  the  grinding  season,  k  patent  was  taken 
sot  in  Baglana,  not  long  since,  bj  a  Mr. 
MiehTel  for  eztraoting  the  tngar  from  the  cane 
by  an  entirolj  new  process,  thus  described 
sad  ooBmentod  on  in  the  Sugar  Planters' 
Manual: 

"  It  consiiN  in  esCting  the  eanes  into  ex- 
tnaaely  thin  slioee,  and  then  submittiDg  ihem 
to  the  aotioo  oif  a  asixtwe  of  lime  and  water, 
whiek,  it  ia  presamed,  will  ooagolate,  and 
noder  tnaolnbla  the  whole  of  their  niiroge- 
nnd  oonstitoents,  thus  permitting  the  extrac- 
tion ef  the  whole  of  the  sugar,  widi  the  solo- 
Ue  salts^  by  mean*  of  water. 

**  Were  this  prooeas  as  practicable  as  its 
idvirera  seem  to  think,  it  ought,  unquestion* 
ihly,  to  be  umTersally  adopted ;  for  I  believe, 
were  it  MiUfully  carriid  out^  almost  the  whole 
of  the  aacchanrie  matter  in  the  cane  would, 
to  a  certainty,  be  extracted.  It  remains  to  be 
leeo,  howoTer,  whether  it  is  really  so  prac- 
ticdble,  or  whether  its  application  would  be 
loffieiently  cheap.  I  mucn  fear  that  the  cir- 
colar  knives  by  which  the  canes  are  to  be 
diced,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  occurs  in 
the  slicing  of  the  beet  root,  will  be  subject  to 
sontinual  derangement,  and  their  edges 
blunted  by  the  suicious  coating  of  the  cane. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  operation 
wiD  prove  a  sufficiently  speedy  one  to  admit 
of  its  adoption  on  large  estates.  The  amount 
of  evaporation  demanded  would  also  be  great. 
This,  It  is  true,  may  be  obviated  by  placing 
the  canes  thus  sliced  in  a  succession  ot  boxes 


having  perforated  bottoms,  and  placed  one 
over  me  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  boiling 
water  poured  into  the  upper  one  will  gradu- 
ally percolate  through  eacn  of  the  subsequent 
ones,  and  thus,  by  robbing  the  canes  succes- 
sively of  the  greater  portion  of  their  sngar, 
Ae  saccharine  liquid  will  gradually  become 
more  inspissated  as  it  descends,  until,  when 
it  comes  away  from  the  lowest  box,  it  will 
have  assamed  the  state  of  a  syrup  of  consider- 
able density. 

•*  I  oflfer  the  above  remaiks  partly  because 
I  timik  that  this  system  presents  much  that 
^  it  admirable ;  nevertheless,  like  many  others, 
it  reqnires  the  touchstone  of  experience." 

TWs  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from 
the  cane  is  termed  maceration,  and  is  also 
the  fiibject  of  remaik  l^  Professor  NTCuI- 
Vifh.  He  fonnd  amongst  the  constituents  of 
the  cane  two  scummy  matters,  one  of  which 
ia  called  by  chemists  pectin  and  the  other 
albamen.  Pectine  is  probably  the  most 
▼ieeU  substance  in  nature,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  most  formidable  adversary  to  crvs- 
tallization.    The  Professor  teaches  as  that 
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maceration  in  hot  water  wHl  fix  the  albumen 
in  the  cane,  but  that  the  pectin  will  flow 
out  of  it  widi  the  saccharine  juice,  and  iUt 
separation  from  the  juice  then  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  if  not  impossible.  Where, 
however,  we  macerate  in  cold  water,  the 
pectin  remains  in  the  cane,  and  albumen 
flows  out  with  the  juice,  which  is  then  very 
easily  and  perfectly  defecated  by  heat,  which 
coagulates  the  albumen,  and  causes  it  to  rise 
in  a  scum  to  the  surface  of  the  juice.  For 
these  reasons  he  disapproves  of  maceration 
in  hot  water,  and  objects  to  that  in  cold 
water  by  reason  of  the  increased  quantity  of 
fuel  required  for  the  evaporation. 

Having  thus  stated  the  opinions  of  the 
very  able  writers  on  this  subject,  gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  from  re- 
liable authority  ascertuned  that  the  pro- 
cess of  Michiel  has  actually  been  put  in 
operation  on  a  larj^e  scale  in  the  Island  of 
Martinique,  and  with  great  success,  and  has 
there  caused  a  yield  of  from  11  to  12  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  in  sugar,  on 
estates  which  £ui  previously  produced  hut 
six  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  have  not  learned 
whether  the  maceration  is  with  hot  or  cold 
water,  nor  whether  if  with  the  former  the 
sugar  is  deliquescent  by  reason  of  the  pres« 
enpe  of  pectin  in  the  juice.  My  object  in 
stating  these  facts  is  to  stimulate  the  inge- 
nuity of  those  members  of  the  association 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  me< 
chanical  arts.  It  surety  is  a  matter  perfectly 
attainable  by  the  proverbial  ingenui^  of  the 
American  mechanics,  to  devise  such  a  slicing 
apparatus  as  shall  receive  from  the  carriers 
and  cut  the  cane  as  fast  as  it  is  now  received 
by  the  rollers  that  crush  it;  and  as  re^rds  the 
loss  of  fuel  in  evaporation,  a  very  simple  ar- 
rangement would  readily  obviate  that  objec- 
tion. If  the  water  be  raised  to  a  level  abov6 
that  of  the  cisterns  which  receive  the  sliced 
cane  a  series  of  these  cisterns  may  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  pipes  running  from  the  top 
of  each  to  the  bottom  of  the  next.  The 
water  would  enter  the  first  by  a  pipe  running 
to  its  bottom  from  the  reservoir,  and  as  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  would  be 
higher  than  that  in  the  cisterns  the  water 
rismg  through  the  first  would  overflow  into 
the  second,  and  from  that  to  the  others  in 
the  same  manner.  It  ^ould  then  flow  out  at 
a  density  fully  equ«f  to  that  of  cane  juice 
and  probably  mucfc  greater.  The  effect  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  not  to  mis 
water  with  the/Uice  so  as  to  dilute  it,  but  to 
displace  the  jdice  by  Water  in  each  succes- 
sive cistern.  The  cisterns  would  of  course 
require  to  be  covered,  and  a  pese  drom  of 
Beaume  might  be  inserted  into  the  top  of 
each,  v^hich  would  plunge  in  the  fluid  and 
indici^  when  the  saccharine  matter  had  be- 
come exhausted  by  gradually  sinking  to 
zfTo.    It  would  not  be  difficult  so  to  axrange 
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hj  cocks  and  connectioiis  with  pipes  that  the 
water  could  run  from  the  reservoir  directly 
into  any  of  the  cisterns,  and  so  that  it  should 
run  out  of  that  last  filled  with  the  fresh 
•lices  of  cane.  If  an  apparatus  on  this  or 
similar  principles  could  be  carried  into  oper- 
ation on  a  large  scale,  a  scale  sufficient  to 
take  off  the  crop  of  the  most  extensive  plan- 
tations, its  results  would  be  enormous :  the 
whole  sugar  crop  of  the  state  would  be  at 
once  doubled,  and  the  inventor  would  reap 
the  richest  rewards  for  the  time,  labor  and 
talent  expended  in  perfecting  it. 

On  the  next  process  in  the  manufacture, 
that  of  defecation,  I  have  little  to  offer  that 
is  novel  I  may,  however,  observe  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of.  an  ingredient,  of 
which  the  composition  is  a  secret,  has  been 
imported  into  the  state  by  our  enterprising 
fellow-citizen,  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.,  and 
is  now  undergoing  the  test  of  experience  on 
a  large  scale  on  hu  plantation.  It  is  aiford- 
•d  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  if  it  succeed  in  re- 
placing the  lime  which  imparts  so  obstinate 
a  yellow  tint  to  our  syrups  as  its  inventor 
feels  confident  that  it  will,  another  great  step 
will  have  been  made  in  our  march  of  im- 
p^vement  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
manufiicture. 

The  filtration  of  the  syrup  throng  bone- 
black,  next  claims  our  attention.  The  use 
of  animal  charcoal  has  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  during  the  pre- 
sent centuiy  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  dis- 
eovery,  not  excepting  even  Howard's  inven- 
ti<m  of  the  vacuum  pan.  The  only  objection 
suggested  to  its  use,  viz. :  its  cost,  was  ob- 
viated when  Dumont  showed  by  his  filters 
that  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  employ  it  as  a 
V  powder,  which,  when  once  used,  ceased  to 
^^▼0  &ny  value  except  as  manure,  and  that  if 
employed  in  grain  its  filterin|f  and  discolor- 
ing powers  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
by  the  process  of  revivification.  Much  tal- 
ent and  labor  have  been  expended  in  devising 
the  best  means  of  economical  and  effective 
revivification,  but  I  have  heard  of  none  so 
satisfactory  a»  that  by  heated  steam,  which  I 
•aw  employed  on  a  verv  large  scale  at  two 
refineries  near  Paris.  The  black  is  thrown 
into  a  heap  after  being  used  and  allowed  to 
ferment ;  it  is  then  throvm  into  a  cylinder, 
and  steam  heated  U>  760^  F.,  is  driven 
through  it.  The  steam  is  heated  by  being 
conveyed  through  pipes,  placed  in  a  furnace 
so  arranged  as  to  heat  them  red-hot  without 
the  actual  contact  of  the  fire,  which  would 
otherwise  soon  destroy  them,  nor  is  this  pro- 
cess at  all  attended  with  the  danger  which 
might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  great 
deffree  of  heat  imparted  to  the  stetm.  The 
action  on  the  bone-black  is  at  onc«  to  de- 
stroy, by  combination,  all  the  organic  niatters 
ahsoibed  into  the  pores  of  the  chaicoal 
during  its  use,  and  the  purgation  of  all  nn- 


purities.  The  black  when  taken  from  tW 
cylinder  is  simply  sifled,  and  is  found  thtm 
to  be  fully  equal  to  new  black,  and  one  of  the 
refiners  stated  that  he  considered  it  as  con- 
stantly improving  by  this  process.  This 
mode  of  revivification  is  chet^),  simple,  and 
superior  to  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  proper  decrree  of  heat  in  the  tubes  is 
very  simply  indicated  by  dropping  on  them  a 
metallic  alloy,  which  melts  at  750«>.F.  When 
the  alloy  begins  to  melt,  the  bone4>lack  is 
discharged,  and  a  fresh  charge  introdoeed 
into  the  cylinder. 

Here  b  one  drawback  to  the  use  of  animal 
charcoal,  which  I  never  have  seen  mentioned 
in  any  treatise  on  sugar,  but  which  deserves 
some  attention.  Bone-black  absorbs  out  of 
its  own  weight  of  saccharine  solutions  a  osn- 
siderable  quantity  of  sugar.  In  experiments 
in  the  laboratory,  a  weight  ef  saccharine  so- 
lution equal  to  the  weight  of  the  black  m 
the  filtering  tubes  must  first  be  passed 
through  the  black  and  then  laid  aside,  sad 
the  subsequently  filtered  liquid  is  submitted 
to  chemical  tests :  for  the  first  liquid  thst 
passes  through  has  lost  a  part  of  its  su^ 
by  the  absorption  of  the  black,  and  contams 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  less  sugar  tbsn 
when  poured  into  the  filter.  One  Dumont 
filter  contains  generally  from  2,500  to  3,500 
pounds  of  bone-black,  and  if  one  be  filled 
afresh  every  day,  as  is  usual  in  our  sugar- 
houses,  the  loss  of  sugar  from  this  cause  be- 
comes worthy  of  some  consideration,  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Assodatioo 
who  use  the  bone-black  filters  may,  peihapi, 
find  leisure  to  make  some  accurate  estimates 
on  this  subject  by  experiments  on  a  laise 
scale.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  mjseU^ 
but  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying my  mind  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  concentration  and  crystallization  of 
the  syrup  in  connection  with  the  mode  of 
liquoring  or  refining  the  sugar  by  means  of 

rneumatic  boxes  or  %tfrs,  as  they  are  called, 
am  the  more  eager  to  address  you  on  thii 
part  of  the  process,  because  justice  to 
another  requires  it.  In  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor McCulloch  will  be  found  the  fbllowin| 
passage : 

"Liquoring  may  be  performed  in  pnso- 
matic  pans  or  tigen,  but  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  the  operation  in  conse- 
quence of  obstruction,  if  it  be  urged  vsiy 
rapidly.  If  at  first  the  syrup  be  aUowed  to 
act  simply  by  its  own  gravity,  then  the  filtra- 
tion be  gently  accelerated  by  a  feeble,  jpartisl 
vacuum,  until  it  shall  have  drained  freelT ; 
and  finally,  the  air  be  drawn  through  w 
mass  to  remove  sjnrup  adhering  to  the  ciys- 
tals,  I  do  not  doubt  that  any  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  with  pneumatic  pans,  etpe- 
cially  if  the  operation  be  performed  at  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  80^.  F. 
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**  When  I  waa  in  Louisiana,  Mestn.  Ben* 
jamin  ayid  Packwood  had  tried  unsuccesaful- 
^7  to  overcome  the  above-mentioned  dif&cul- 
Qr  of  obstruction  ;  they  have  since  succeeded 
entirety,  and  their  present  crop  has  been 
manufactured,  with  Rillieux*s  apparatus  and 
pneumatic  pans,  into  liquid  sugar  of  perfect 
quality.  A  specimen  ot  this  sugar,  present- 
ed to  me  by  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Towne,  has 
been  analyzed  by  me  and  found  ehetnieally 
fmre.  Its  crystalline  grain  and  snowr  white- 
ness are  also  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
doable-refined  sugar  of  our  northern  re- 
fineries. To  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Pack- 
wood  must,  therefore,  be  awarded  the  merit 
ef  having  first  made  directly,  from  a  vegeta- 
ble juice,  su^  of  absolute  chemical  purity, 
combined  with  perfection  of  crystal  and 
color.  This  is  indeed  a  proud  triumph  in 
tile  progress  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  chemical  arts,  I  am  not 
aware  of  another  instance  in  which  a  per- 
fect result  is  in  like  manner  obtained  im- 
mediately." 

This  is  high  praise,  gentlemen,  and  comes 
from  a  high  source,  and  I  am,  therefore,  the 
more  mortified  in  not  beinff  able  to  take  my 
fhve  of  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  stated 
by  Uie  Professor,  that  although  the  tigert 
had  been  successfiilly  used  in  liquoring  su- 
gar already  made,  they  never  had  been  em- 
ployed in  receiving  the  liquid  sugar  as  it 
rone  firom  the  battery,  and  converting 
it  into  crystals,  until  the  experiment  was 
made  on  the  Beluchasse  plantation,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Packwood  and  myself:  but  the 
■access  of  that  experiment  is  to  be  attributed 
alone  to  my  friend  and  partner,  Theodore  J. 
Packwood,  and.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  any  man  not  possessed  to  the  full 
degree  of  his  indomitable  perseverance, 
long  experience,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  sacchanne  matter  under  all 
the  influences  of  temperature  and  varieties 
of  manipulation  to  which  it  can  be  subjected, 
would  have  abandoned  the  experiment  in 
despair,  as  being  utterly  hopeless.  It  was 
only  after  weeks  of  severe  toil  and  intense 
plication,  that  there  appeared  any  prospect 
of  ultimate  success,  and  more  than  three- 
Ibarths  of  the  first  crop  made  with  the  tigers 
had  been  taken  off  before  the^  were  worked 
with  that  steady  precision  which  proved  that 
they  could  as  surely  be  relied  on  in  the  man- 
ufiicture  of  sugar  as  the  ordinary  moulds  of 
the  refiner. 

I  have  stated  that  I  would  treat  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  sjrrups  and  crystallization  of 
the  sugar  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
the  tigers,  because  it  is  only  in  that  connec- 
tion that  I  can  offer  you  any  remarks  not  to 
be  found  in  all  the  treaties  on  the  subject, 
h  was  well  remarked  by  your  distinguished 
Vice-President,  Judge  Host,  in  his  interest- 
mg  address,  delivered  to  the  association  in 


1845,  that  the  vacuum  pan  has  many  decided 
advantages  over  all  other  concentrating  ves- 
sels :  that  the  sugar  may  be  grained  in  the 
pan,  and  that  the  granulation  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  operator,  who  may 
accelerate  or  retard  it  at  pleasure ;  who  may 
carry  it  so  far  that  sugar  will  not  run  firom 
the  pan,  and  may  so  conduct  it  as  to  increase 
almost  at  will  the  size  and  hardness  of  the 
crystals.  All  this  is  true;  and  it  is  also 
true,  as  he  has  stated,  that  the  tigers  cannot 
be  used  for  sugar  boiled  in  any  other  maimer 
than  in  the  vacuum  pan.  Allow  me,  then,  to 
explain  to  you  in  what  manner  the  tigers 
are  oonstructed,  how  the  sugars  are  to  be 
boiled  for  bein^  worked  in  them,  and  the 
mode  of  conductmg  the  operation  afterwards. 

The  pneumatic  pan  or  tiger  is  an  oblong 
box  divided  into  two  parts.  A  convenient 
size  has  been  found  to  bis  eiffht  feet  in  length 
and  four  feet  in  width.  The  two  parts  of 
the  tiger  are  divided  by  a  firame  covered  with 
cloth,  made  of  copper  vrire,  which  forms  a 
&lse  bottom  ;  the  lower  half  is  of  cast-iron 
and  is  about  twelve  inches  in  depth,  with  a 
slope  from  all  sides  towards  the  centre,  at 
which  point  is  a  cock  for  draining  off  mo- 
lasses from  the  sugar,  which  is  poured  into 
the  upper  part  and  which  is  drained  through 
the  sieve-like  false  bottom  above  alluded  to. 
The  upper  part  is  about  sixteen  inches  in 
depth :  it  is  made  of  sheet  iron  or  wood, 
with  a  ledge  of  about  half  an  inch  in  width, 
running  afl  round  the  inside  at  the  line  or 
junction  with  the  lower  half;  this  ledffe 
serves  as  the  support  for  the  frame,  whichls 
also  supported  from  beneath  with  a  thin 
plank,  set  on  edge,  and  running  from  end  to 
end  of  the  tiger:  the  lower  part  of  this 
plank  is  scoop^  out  in  two  or  three  places, 
so  as  to  leave  firee  passage  for  the  drainage 
from  all  parts  of  the  bottom  to  the  cock  at 
the  centre.  An  opening  in  the  false  bottom 
is  connected  by  a  valve  with  a  pipe  running 
to  the  air-pump  that  is  worked  by  the  engine 
that  drives  the  mill,  and  another  small  open- 
ing'connects'with  a  steam-pipe  furnished  with 
a  cock  by  which  the  steam  can  be  admitted,  or 
shut  on,  at  pleasure,  and  the  use  of  which 
will  be  presently  noticed. 

The  theory  of  the  working  of  the  tigers  is 
seductive,  from  its  exoeediog  simplicity.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  calculated 
at  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  if  sugar 
be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tiger,  and 
a  vaounm  created  beneath  the  false  bottom, 
by  pumping  oat  the  air  every  square  inch  of 
the  surface  of  the  sugar  is  pressed  in  by  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  which  is  suflScient 
to  drive  through  the  false  bottom  all  that  is 
liquid  in  the  mass,  and  thns  leave  the  pore 
crystals  above,  they  beiog  too  large  and  too 
hard  to  be  forced  through  the  meshes  of  the 
wire.  In  practice,  very  great  diffioalties  oo- 
ourred :  if  the  sugar  was  boiled  ktgk%  as  tho 
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togar  maken  term  it,  the  ijnip  became  to 
Tiscid  as  to  adhere  to  the  crystals,  and  the 
pressare  of  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  driyiog 
It  through,  had  tbe  effect  of  compreteinz  the 
whole  mass  into  one  solid  body,  as  hard  as  a 
loaf  of  refined  sugar,  and  which  conld  only 
be  removed  from  the  tiger  by  the  aid  of  pick- 
axes and  hatchets,  reauiring  immense  labor, 
and  tearing  to  pieces  tne  wire  cloth,  which  is 
expensive.  If  the  sugar  was  boiled  light, 
as  it  is  termed,  nearly  the  whole  battery 
would  run  dirough  the  false  bottom,  when 
the  vacuum  pan  was  discharged,  and  the  ope- 
ration thus  conducted,  would  clearly  be  not 
profitable.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  tbe 
mode  of  boiling  or  crystallizing  the  su^  iu 
tbe  vacuum  pan  is  the  most  essential  point  for 
oonsideration  as  regards  the  liquoring  in  the 
tigers,  and  that  this  process  can  only  succeed 
by  obtaining  from  the  battery  a  mass,  com- 
posed of  firm  and  large  crystals  floating  as  it 
were  in  a  light  and  fluid  syrup.  ^  This  object 
«an  only  be  attained  by  great  art  in  the  sugar- 
boiler,  and  the  mode  of  so  doin^  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  crystallixation,  which 
Tou  will  find  stated  with  admirable  clearness 
by  Professor  McCullob.  in  his  report.  A  de- 
•cription  of  the  process  would  carry  me  too 
far,  but  I  may  state  generally  that  the  syrup 
is  to  be  evaporated  in  successive  portions,  so 
that  the  crvstals  of  each  portion  may  form 
nueleu  which  are  successively  enlarged  at  each 
fresh  charge  of  symp  introduced  into  the  pan: 
theie  successive  charges  of  syrup  are  always 
small,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  mother-liquor  of 
the  crystals  is  preserved  by^  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  density  being  kept  mode- 
rate ;  whereas  a  rapid  evaporation  m  maas  of 
the  syrup  would  be  aiteoded  by  a  violent  agi- 
tation, an  absence  of  nuclei  around  which 
large  crystals  could  form,  and  tbe  result 
would  be  a  small  and  confused  grain  totally 
unsuited  for  working  in  the  tigers. 

The  sugar,  when  boiled  to  the  proper 
point,  flows  from  the  pan  into  the  tieer  in  a 
mick  mass,  composed  of  crprstaU  floating  in  a 
fluid  syrup,  and  being^  boiled  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, cools  so  rapidly  that  it  frequently 
requires  the  assistance  of  the  workmen  to 
•crape  it  along  the  trouj^h  and  accelerate  its 
passage  towards  the  tieers,  unless  the  fall 
Bom  the  pan  towurds  them  is  very  precipi- 
Ions.  When  received  into  the  tigers  it  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  for  a  few  hours,  during  which 
time  it  has  become  thorou^hly^  crystallized, 
the  mother-lionor  of  crystallization  nas  passed 
through  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  dmms  is 
then  as  well  purged  as  sngan  made  in  the 
open  kettles  are,  after  remaining  a  fortnight 
in  the  purgeries.  The  surface  is  then  re- 
moved, and  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  paste,  such  as  refiners  call  a  mama, 
•nd  is  again  spread  on  the  top  of  the  tiger, 
which  is  allowed  to  drain  for  three  or  lour 
boars— at  the  end  of  that  time  it  presents  a 
•olor  equal  to  the  inferior  grades  of  white 


Havana  sugar,  but  the  eiystal  n  larger  and 
more  beauufuL  White  syrup  is  then  poured 
on  it,  and  the  air-pump  is  applied,  which 
forces  the  svrup  through:  the  syrup  in  its 
passage  displaces  the  last  pellicle  of  coloring 
matter  that  still  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the 
crystals,  and  leaves  the  sugar  perfectly  white: 
the  action  of  the  air-pump  is  ooniinued  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  sugar  in  a  measure, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  when  the  battery  was  poured  into  tbe 
tiger,  it  is  shoveled  out  in  perfectly  purs 
white  crystals,  and  thrown  on  the  floor  of  a 
room  heated  by  steam-pipes,  where  the  little 
remaining  moisture  is  evaporsted,  and  the 
sugar  is  then  ready  for  market— the  entire 
process,  including  the  putting  it  into  paok- 
a^es,  requiring  a  period  of  less  than  ibrty^ 
eight  hours. 

After  the  tigers  have  been  used  throe  or 
four  times,  the  meshes  in  tbe  falsa  bottom  be- 
come clogged  by  tbe  small  crystals  that  ara 
forced  into  them,  and  the  steam  is  then  kl 
under  the  false  bottom,  through  the  pipe  be- 
fore described ;  it  melts  these  crystieds,  and 
with  a  brush,  the  workman  in  a  few  minutes 
has  the  bottom  so  cleaned  as  to  be  ready  to 
receive  a  fresh  battery.  This  pipe  is  also  ser- 
viceable when  through  a  mistake  of  the 
boiler  the  crystallization  has  been  improperly 
conducted,  and  a  crust  forms  in  the  bottom ; 
the  steam  may  be  used  to  loosen  it,  and  thus 
avoid  injury  to  tbe  wire  cloth. 

Notwithstandbg  the  perfection  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  this  mode  of  liquoring  and 
drying  sugar,  gentlemen,  it  im  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  adoption  by  any  one  who  ii 
unable  to  give  to  it  his  personal  superintend- 
ence, or  to  procuro  the  services  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  attentive  agent  It  requires  coo- 
staot  care  and  watchfulness,  and  an^  mistake 
in  boiling  tbe  sugar,  whether  arising  from 
ignorance  or  inattention,  causes  much  trouble 
and  labor.  Sugar  made  from  frosted  or  fer 
mented  canes,  ur  from  the  unripe  cane  which 
is  frequenily  cut  from  new  ground,  or  from 
land  freshly  manured  by  a  crop  of  peas, 
could  scarcely  be  worked  in  them  at  all,  and 
in  all  such  cases  we  have  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  pot  the  sugar  into  boj^sheads,  sod 
allow  it  to  drain  in  the  purgeij,  in  the  usuil 
mode.  Hut  when  the  cane-juice  is  pure  and 
sound,  and  from  ripe  caue,  1  have  seen  no- 
thing equal  to  the  beauty  and  economy  of  the 
process,  when  conducted  with  skill  and  cars. 

There  are  several  other  subjects,  gentle- 
men, connected  with  our  pursuits,  on  which 


I  bad  intended  to  touch,  but  I  feel  mysdf  in 

_  by  far  the  limits  nsad 

on  such  occasions,  aoci  shall  only  advert  to 


danger  of  exceeding  by 


one  more  topic  before  closing  this  address. 

The  annual  recurrence  of^  early  frosts  ftr 
some  time  past,  has  occasioned  much  solici- 
tnde  about  the  preservation  of  the  cane,  pa^ 
ticularly  in  the  higher  latitude  of  tbe  state, 
where  the  result  of  its  cuUivatioa  has  equaled 
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fhe  moflt  sangQiQa  anticipations  of  the  enter- 
priBin^  gentlemen  who  nave  undertaken  it. 
kxperieace  has  notjet  demonstrated  whether 
the  severity  of  the  cold  is  such  as  to  destroy 
the  germs  remaining  in  the  stnbhle,  and  thus 
create  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  plant- 
ing every  year,  which  woald  indeed  prove  a 
most  serions  drawback.  But  sach  mquiry 
Wving  been  awakened  on  tiie  subject  of 
windrowing  the  cane,  I  have  thonfht  you 
would  feel  intereited  in  a  fact  which  nas 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  which  occurred 
it  my  own  residence.  About  one-fourth  of 
IB  acre  of  plant-cane  of  the  Creole  variety 
was  affected  by  the  frost  on  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1846.  The  lower  joints  remained  sound, 
bot  the  upper  part  of  the  cane,  about  two- 
thirds  in  length  of  the  entire  stem,  was  suflS- 
eiently  injured  for  all  the  eyes  to  be  killed. 
The  caoa  vras  in  the  garden,  and  was  wind- 
rowed  two  days  afterwards,  and  from  caoses 
BDt  worth  mentioniag,  remained  in  the  wind- 
row untouched  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
It  was  then  taken  up,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, was  still  sweet  and  sound.  TLe  frozen 
S'es  had  dried  up  into  a  black  dust,  which 
led  the  cavity  where  each  eye  had  been 
iorraed,  but  the  i^jur^r  was  Uiere  arrested, 
the  remainder  of  the  joint  had  not  fermented, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  caae 
would  have  made  good  sugar.  This  is  an 
isolated  G^t,  and  I  give  it  only  for  what  it  is 
worth ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  plant 
Creole  cane  is  the  most  tender  of  all,  and 
that  its  leaves  form  a  much  less  perfect  cov- 
ering in  the  windrow  than  the  broad  leafy  tops 
of  the  riband  cane,  there  is  certainly  reason 
to  believe,  that  if  cane  be  always  windrowed 
in  thr)  state  above  mentioned,  (and  the  first 
frosts  rarely  affect  it  more,)  there  would  be 
no  danser  of  loss  of  crops,  and  the  injury  in- 
flicted By  the  frost  womd  be  confined  to  the 
extra  labor  which  the  windrowing  requires, 
and  a  somewhat  diminished  yiela  by  means 
of  the  partial  drying  of  the  cane. — J.  P.  Bca- 
jaaun, 

SUGAR  MANTTPACTURE.— Cbtstalliz- 
ATiox  OF  Sugar — Chemical  and  other 
Doctrines  of  Sugar. 

The  work  whiek  we  reeabHsk  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  (hstinfoUhed  English  eoemist,  and  is  lately  from 
the  press,  harins  not  appeared  in  our  coanUy.  The 
author,  Dr.  Scofiem,  elaborates  a  new  theory  and 
process  of  sugar  mana(hetare,  which  will  be  invaln- 
aUe  to  oar  planters.  No  work  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject  posseesing  higher  merit. 

Dr.  Scoflern^s  attention  was  turned  to  colonial 
•agar  mannfaetare  in  1847,  and  he  acknowledges 
the  labors  of  Dr.  ETsns  in  the  same  field.  In  his 
own  language — "  I  could  not  believe  that  there  should 
exist  any  neceasity  tor  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  any 
material  in  producing,  combined  with  a  host  of  im- 
purities, the  remaining  third— so  opposed  did  the 
notion  appear  to  any  analogous  esse— so  inconsist* 
em  with  chemical  harmony.  I  have  since  given  the 
•object  my  almost  nndirided  attention,  and  to  prose- 
cute it  with  the  greatest  eflleiency,  I  have  spent  the 
creater  portion  of  the  sittseq,usnt  period  la  a  re- 
finery," etc.— Bo. 


Inasmuch  as  the  phenomenon  of  czys* 
tallization  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  mercantile 
form,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
offer  a  slight  outline  of  that  branch  of 
science. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  operation  of  that  force  on  which  the 
formation  of  a  crystal  depends,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  a  well-defined  idea  of 
the  atomic  anid  molecular  constitution  of 
matter. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  matter,  thouffh  im* 
mediately  presented  to  our  senses  under  the 
form  of  masses,  is  in  reality  but  an  aggre- 
|rate  of  molecules  ;  and  that  the  latter  are 
in  their  turn  composed  of  particles  of  matter, 
which  no  human  agency  or  law  of  nature,  as 
nature  now  exists,  can  divide,  and  which, 
on  account  of  this  indivisibility,  are  called 
atoms. 

The  above-mentioned  assumntion  is  in 
accordance  with  all  chemical  testimony :  not 
one  valid  experiment  can  be  brought  against 
it ;  so  that  the  only  proof  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
atoms  is  the  direct  visual  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence— a  proof  which  never  can  be  attain- 
ed, inasmuch  as  chemical  experiment,  of  a 
kind  to  be  universally  assented  to,  has  de- 
monstrated that  these  atoms  must  be  smaller 
than  a  certain  determined  bulk,  in  the  con- 
templation of  which  the  human  intellect  is 
lost.  Thus  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
naked  eyCf  that  an  atom  of  lead  must  be 
smaller  than  the  billionth  of  a  cubic  line, 
how  much  smaller  no  one  can  tell,  smallex, 
for  anght  we  know,  than  there  is  space  on 
the  earth's  surface  for  numerals  to  record. 
Yet,  despite  this  inconceivable  minuteness 
of  atoms,  the  science  of  chemistry  has  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  discovering  their  relative 
weights,  and  in  many  cases  their  relative 
bulks ;  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 
atom  of  oxygen  weighs  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  atom  of  hydroiren,  vet  is  only  half  the 
size  ;  that  an  atom  of  lead  weighs  104  times 
as  much  as  one  of  hydrogen  ;  of  silver,  110  ; 
and  so  on  for  every  elementary  body,  and 
the  greater  number  of  comp|Ound  ones,  of 
which  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are  com- 
posed. The  actual  weight  and  the  aaual 
size  of  these  atoms,  it  is  evident,  must  ever 
remain  unknown,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of 
measuring  and  weighing  objects^  so  in- 
conceivably minute,  involves  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Much  gratuitous  difficulty  has  opposed 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  matter,  by  confounding  two 
propositions,  which  are  in  themselves  dis- 
tinct— the  proposition  of  the  divisibility  or 
non-ilivisibility  of  matter,  with  that  of  the 
divisibility  or  non-divisibility  of  space.  To 
conceive  space  not  to  he  infinity  divisible 
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it  mational ;  bnt  to  conceive  that  matter 
idling  Buch  space  if  not  infinitely  indivisi- 
ble, does  violence  to  no  reasoning  process 
whatever.  For  let  it  be  granted  that  the 
matter  filling  such  space  is  so  hard  and 
so  coherent  that  no  force  now  existent  can 
cause  its  division  or  dismemberment — then 
we  have  an  atom  according  to  the  definition, 
viz. :  a  bodj  which  cannot  be  divided.  Thus 
we  learn  that  the  term  atom  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  smalUiess  of  a 
particle,  but  merely  to  the  fact  of  its  indivis- 
ibility ;  inasmuch,  however,  as  practice  de- 
monstrates that  the  quality  of  indivisibility 
is  alone  confined  to  particles  of  incomprehen- 
sible smallness,  this  latter  quality  is  always 
Msociated  with  the  term  atom. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  reader  will  assume 
the  existence  of  atoms,  and  of  aggregates  of 
atoms,  termed  molecules ;  these  molecules 
tending  to  unite  again,  and  form  masses. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  mi- 
nutely to  discuss  the  nature  of  those  forces 
on  which  the  formation  of  masses  by  the 
union  of  molecules  depends.  Sufi&ce  it  to 
state,  that  these  molecules  are  not  only  im- 
pressed with  tendencies  to  combine,  but  to 
combine  according  to  certain  fixed  and  un- 
varying laws  ;  as  is  best  evinced  by  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that,  if  the  result  of  such 
combination  be  a  solid,  the  latter  has  always 
a  tendency  to  assume  a  definite  geometrical 
form — ^to  become,  in  fact,  a  crystal.  Thus 
we  may  regard  the  crystalline  condition  the 
natural  one  of  all  solid  bodies,  and  we  may 
consider  its  absence  due  to  the  operation  of 
some  extraneous  cause. 

To  illustrate  the  above  proposition  by  im- 
mediate reference  to  sugar : — ^The  smallest 
possible  molecule  of  sugar  is  composed  of 
(Cii  Hio  Oio)  +  Aq.  What  the  form  of  such 
molecules  may  be,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  exper- 
iment demonstrates  to  us  that,  when  several 
of  them  combine  to  form  a  mass,  their  ten- 
dency is  not  to  effect  a  compound  of  indeter- 
minate or  irregular  form,  but  one  possessed 
of  well-defined,  geometric  boundaries  ;  con- 
stituting a  form  which,  although  subject  to 
slight  variations,  is  always  referable  to  the 
geometric  figure  called  an  oblique  rhombic 
prism.  Hence  sugar  is  said  by  chemists  to 
belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 

It  is  highly  important  to  observe,  that,  al< 
though  sugar  crjrstalHses  in  certain  well- 
defined  geometric  shapes,  all  referable  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  system,  and  therefore  in- 
variable, yet  the  tize  of  those  crystals  may 
be  varied  almost  at  the  will  of  the  operator  ; 
just  as  a  bricklayer,  with  materials  of  the 
same  form,  may  be  conceived  to  build  an 
oblique  prism  of  any  stated  size.  Nay,  more, 
by  a  very  easy  modification  of  the  treatment 
of  two  sugar  solutions,  both  precisely  equal 
in  all  respects,  one  shall  be  made  to  yield 
crystals,  and  the  other  a  conftised  mass,  de- 


void of  all  crystalline  form,  and  hence  called 
by  chemists  amorphous.  A  slight  considera- 
tion of  the  operation  of  cohesive  aflSnity  be- 
tween molecules  will  explain  all  that  seems 
difficult  here  ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  some- 
what recondite,  perhaps  an  andogy  firom  or- 
dinary matters  will  not  be  devoid  of  value  : — 
Suppose,  then,  a  legion  of  soldiers  standing 
in  an  ample  space,  and  ordered  by  suddra 
word  of  command  to  form  a  square,  it  is  clear 
that  the  element  of  time  is  necessary  to  the 
successof  their  evolution.  Give  them  time 
enough,  and  the  evolution  will  be  made — the 
square  will  be  formed.  Give  them  less  time, 
and  the  evolution  will  be  incomplete  ;  either 
no  vestige  of  the  square  will  be  recognizable, 
or  its  formation  will  be  imperfect.  The  fo^ 
mer  is  the  exact  condition  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tions which  have  been  exposed  to  slow  evap- 
oration ;  the  latter,  the  condition  of  such  as 
have  been  exposed  to  a  more  rapid  system  of 
evaporation  ;  and  these  remarks  are  appli- 
cable to  all  instances  of  crystallization  what- 
ever. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  theoretically  speaking, 
the  process  of  effecting  the  crystallization 
of  sugar  tkould  be  entirely  under  the  opera- 
tor's control ;  and  practice  has  rigidly  de- 
monstrated the  correctness  of  the  theory. 
Hence  the  sugar  producer  has  certain  weH- 
known  indications  to  follow  out,  provided 
he  desire  to  obtain  his  staple  in  the  form  of 
crystals.  He  should  evaporate  by  the  slow- 
est temperature  consistent  with  economy  of 
time  and  fuel,  and  thus  retain  his  concen- 
trated syrup  in  a  fluid  state,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  until  the  crystals  shall  have  se- 
creted to  the  size  desired. 

In  actual  practice,  the  sugar  manufactur- 
er is  obliged  to  rely  alone  on  the  latter  ex- 
pedient, the  process  of  slow  evaporation 
being  incompatible  with  the  necessities  of 
general  commerce.  The  process  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  time,  and  the  result  would 
necessarily  be  increased  in  price,  without 
offering  any  adequate  advantage.  It  would 
be  in  net,  tugar  candy j  a  material  which  it 
made  bv  the  process  of  slow  evaporation 
here  indicated,  and  which  only  differs  from 
lump  sugar  in  possessing  larger  crystals. 

The  principal  bodies  which  come  under 
the  definition  of  sugars,  are — Sugar  of  the 
Cane,  of  the  Grape,  of  Milk,  and  of  Manna. 
They  have  respectively  the  following  com- 
positions :— 

Gkrtioa   Hydrofm    Ozyfao     WaMr 

Cane-sugar 13 10 10.  -j-.l 

Grape-sugar,  or  sAu- 

coma.. 13 IS W.-f-.t 

Mannite 15 10 10 

Of  milk 13 13 13 

Of  these,  the  latter  may  be  entirely  dis- 
missed from  our  consideration,  and  a  few 
remarks  will  suffice  focjdl  but  the  first. 
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Vm  Sufar9 — General  Renutrke. — Cane- 
mgar  is  toe  only  one  which  involvM  com- 
niercial  interest!  on  a  large  scale  ;  being 
«lone  that  which  is  employ^  in  any  consid- 
erable amount  as  a  sweetening  agent.  For 
although  manufactories  of  grape^suffar  do 
exist  on  the  continent,  with  the  object  of 
producing  the  material  for  admixture  with 
each  wtnec  as  are  naturally  deficient  in  it, 
•nd  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  supplying 
mleoholic  strength,  yet  the  commercial  in- 
terests inToWed  lire,  eomparatiTely  speak- 
ing, small ;  and  the  clandestine  manufac- 
ture of  grape-sugar  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
terating the  West  India  staple,  a  manufac- 
ture which  1CTM  extensively  carried  on  in 
and  ne«r  London,  is  without  the  precincts 
of  any  commercial  speculation,  in  its  true 

The  su^  called  Mannite  is  a  mere  chemi- 
cal curiosity,  and  need  not  be  farther  ad- 
verted to  in  these  pages,  were  it  not  for  the 
circumstance  that  a  portion  of  the  juice  of 
the  cane  is  liable,  under  improper  treatment, 
to  be  converted  into  this  substance. 

Sagar  of  milk  is  obtained,  by  a  process 
unnecessary  here  to  describe,  from  the  whey 
ef  milk.  Hence,  in  certain  cheese-making 
localities,  considerable  portions  of  this  sub- 
stance are  prepared.  In  some  parts  of  Switz- 
eriand  this  is  done>  and  the  resulting  sugar 


of  milk  is  employed  as  a  sweetening 
agent. 

On  Sugara — Special  Remark».^-VfideT  the 
definition  of  sugar,  the  dUtincHve  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  substance  have  been  so 
fully  given,  that  nothing  further  in  that  re- 
spect need  be  stated  here. 

Henceforth  I  purpose  devoting  the  term 
Sugar  exclusivery  to  sugar  of  the  cane,  a|K 
propriating  the  terms  Mannite  and  GlueoM 
to  the  sugar  of  manna  and  the  sugar  of 
grapes  respectively. 

Perhaps  sugar,  more  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, has  been  mystified  by  a  variety  of 
appellatives.  According  to  some  it  has  been 
termed  a  salt :  by  others  an  essential  salt ; 
whilst  the  conventional  modes  of  using  the 
terms  saccharine  matter  and  crystalline  mat- 
ter, as  applied  to  sugar,  terms  now  legaliied 
by  act  of  Parliament,  imply  that  sugars  may 
possess  the  former  matter  without  the  latter, 
the  two  bein^  distinctively  indicated  as  ca- 
pable of  existing  separately,  and  as  consti- 
tuting, when  united,  the  substance  Svgar. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  to 
tally  irreconcilable  is  the  commercial  and 
legislative  definition  of  sugar,  when  com- 
pared with  the  chemical  one. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  following  parallel 
statement  will  place  the  discrepancy  adverted 
to  before  the  reader  in  its  most  powerful  light: 


cnnncAX.  nocrsnis  ov  avoAa. 

Sogar  is  a  componnd  of  carbon,  bydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  noited  in  Inown,  exact,  and  nnvarying  pro- 
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<  Saccharine  matter. 


Its  taste  to  sweet ;  and  Inasmnch  as  taste  depends 
en  rapidity  of  solution  in  the  month,  and  Inasimich 
as  large  crystals  dissolve  less  rapidly  than  sroaU 
ones,  sugar  imparts  less  sweetness  (br  equal  time 
tn  proportion  as  its  crystals  are  large. 

Sise  of  a  crystal  to  not  defined  by  nature,  but 
shape  to  defined.  Sugars  may  be  obtained  In  crys- 
tals pfany  size,  may  be  even  made  to  measure. 


Hie  reader  will  fonn  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  comparattva  rationaHty  ef  the  two 
vaiying  statements  csnceming  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chemical  doctrine,  aU  !■  husid 
and  precise ;  according  to  the  other,  sugar  is 
a  kniid  of  organic  anooialy. 

If  suj^r  be  a  compound  of  saccharine  and 
crystalline  matter,  surely  aa  inquirer  would 
infer  that  either  of  these  matters  had  been 
separately  obtained,  and  would,  with  great 
justice,  expect  the  sugar  community  to  be  able 
to  state  the  composition,  properties,  and  gen- 
eral nature  of  sugar,  i^ter  kaving  been  ds- 
frimed  of  tie  eaeeharine  matter. 

In  Selecting  the  purest  specimen  of  a  crys- 
tallizable  body,  cluanists  invariably  seek  for 
the  largest  and  best  developed  crystal,  expe- 
rience having  proved  that  nature  avoids  ad- 
mixture of  impurities  with  the  substance  of 
M  e^atai,  but  extrudes  them  to  the  outside, 


Sugar  to 


I  Crystalline  matter. 


Sugar  is  not  invariiMy  alike,  but  dtflbrent  accord- 
ing to  region,  eUaiate,  or  plaat ;  may  have  mors  sr 
less  saccharine,  more  or  less  crystalline  matter.  Its 
smell,  too,  may  vary  ;  so  may  its  taste,  and  also  its 
color.  Sugars  maybe  weak  or  strong;  beet-root 
sugar,  for  instanoe,  to  a  weak  sugar. 

Weak  sugars  possess  small  gn^s.  (i.  e.,  small 
crystals.)  Some  weak  sugars  have  targe  grains, 
(L  e.,  crystals:)  these  are  weak,  because  they  do 
not  sweeten  weH. 

where  they  form  a  mere  mechanical  coating. 
In  conformity  with  this  rule  of  proceeding, 
pure  specimens  of  white  sugar-cand^f  have 
been  the  staple  material  of  analytical  re- 
searches, prosecuted  with  the  result  of  de- 
monstrating that  the  composition  of  su^r  ie 
(Cit  Hio  Oig>f  Aq. ;  and  here  we  must  mter- 
pose  a  chemical  theory  relative  to  this  ooin- 
poeition  and  the  reasoning  on  which  it  ie 
based.  It  will  be  observe^  that  the  eleven 
parta  (atoms  or^equivalents)  of  hydrogen,  and 
the  eleven  of  oxygen,  would,  if  combined, 
constitute  eleven  atoms  or  equivalents  of 
water ;  hence  the  following  question  arises : 
Does  this  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
or  any  pait  of  the  same,  exist  in  sugar  a$ 
water  or  not  t  On  this  point  chemists  are 
agreed  to  consider  that  one  part  (equivalent 
or  atom)  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen, 
really  do  exirt  in  w  sugar-candy  as  wateii 
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witliOQt  wkich  water,  or  aomfi  equivalfnt  lor 
It,  the  remaining  elements  Cn  Hio  Oio  eoald 
not  exist  in  combination. 

The  rationale  of  this  opinion  is  as  follows : 
If  suffar  bo  brought  in  contact  under  favora- 
ble drcumstances  with  certain  bases— oxide 
of  lead  for  instance — an  equivalent  of  water 
AS  evolved,  and  the  remaining  elements  of 
the  sutfar  (Cm  Hio  Oit)  combine  with  the 
oxide  of  lead.  In  this  way  the  sugar,  less 
jone  atom  of  water,  may  be  shifted  mun  one 
base  to  another,  and  its  existence  inferred. 
These  bases,  however,  being  separated,  the 
Ci«  Hio  Oio  immediately  resolves  itself  into 
other  forms  of  combination ;  that  is  to  say, 
|krovided  it  have  not  the  means  of  reeombin- 
ong  with  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to 
form  crystalline  sugar.  Thus  water  serves 
«8  a  base,  and  henee  is  tenned  by  chemists 
haste  water. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  stating  crystallized 
sugar  to  be  composed  of  twdve  atoms  of 
•Simn,  eleven  of  hydroeen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen,  or  in  chemical  cugebra,  Ctt  Hn  On, 
it  is  more  usual  for  chemists  to  represent  it 
as  composed  of  twelve  of  carbon,  ten  of 
^yg^Jh  ten  of  hydrogen,  plu9  one  atom  of 
heitc  water .-  or,  in  chemical  algebra,  thus : 
Cit  Hio  OiQ^q.  These  observations  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  kypolhetiealt  in  con- 
tradistinction to  practical  sugar.  The  for- 
mer indicates  crystallized  sugar  minus  one 
atom  ^f  waitr,  or  (CnHn  OiO— H  0«Ci« 
Hio  Oio,  the  compound  which  unites  with 
bases.  The  latter,  this  oenpooad  pins  one 
atom  of  water. 

The  non-chemical  reader  will  save  himself 
much  trouble  and  error  by  remembering  this 
explanation.  Otherwise  he  might  hereafter 
confound  the  one  atom  of  comoined  water, 
with  some  indefinite  quantity  of  that  fluid,  in 
An  uncombitied  state,  as  constituting  mois- 
ture. 

Sugar  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its 
color  is  white.  When  crystallized,  it  is 
pemi-trainsparent.  It  is  britde,  and  may  be 
•asily  redoced  to  powder.  Exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  attracts  a  little  water,  but  in- 
curs DO  chemical  change.  Sugar  is  very 
•oluble  in  wator,  which,  at  a  temperature  of 
48^,  dissolTeo  its  own  weight  of  that  sub- 
■taace. 

With  inorease  of  temperature,  the  solvent 
yower  of  water  for  sugar  increases  also ; 
wkon  neanrly  at  the  boiling  point,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  disMilving  any  quantity  of  sogar 
trhaterer. 

On  evaporating  die  wat«r  from  a  aolotioQ 
of  sugar»  the  latter  is  obtained  in  the  form 
M  crystals,  the  primicivo  form  of  which  ie  a 
A>ar-sided  prism,  whose  base  is  a  rhomb. 
IFhe  erystals  are  usually  four  or  six-sided 
prisrosi  terminated  by  two-sided  and  some- 
times by  throe- sided  summits. 

Sogar,  like  other  organic  bodies,  is  Toxy 


delicately  constilutod,  and  the  laws  or  for- 
ces which  hold  its  elements  in  oombinatisB 
are  overoome  by  the  operation  of  numerous 
disturbing  causes.  The  action  of  heat; 
that  of  the  alkalies— i.  e.  of  all  froper  alk»- 
liesb  (tho  action  of  alkaloids  on  su^  hm 
not  been  investigated,)  of  a  eonsidecable 
number  of  non-alkaline  bases ;  and  of  moot 
acids,— tend  to  the  destruction  of  s«|rar,  by 
causing  its  ultiuiate  elements  to  fall  into  « 
number  of  new  combinations,  tho  major  part 
of  which  are  still  but  imperfectly  knowA. 

The  following  experiment  of  M.  Soubei- 
ran  afibrds  a  remarkable  illustration  of  tho 
effects  produced  on  sugar  solutions  by  tho 
agMicy  of  heat  alone.  This  chemist,  hav- 
ing dissolved  a  given  quantity  of  sogor  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water,  appUod  heat  to  tbs 
solution  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  appa- 
ratus was  so  ooBOtmotod,  that  tho  water 
given  off  by  evaporation  was  oontkioaUv 
returned  to  the  original  solution ;  by  which 
contrivance  the  latter  was  always  oompoood 
of  the  same  quantity  of  sn^  or  its  deriva- 
tives, and  tbie  same  quantity  of  water  as 
when  the  experiment  oommenood.  Gradu- 
ally tho  solution  acquired  darkness  of  color, 
and,  at  tho  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  it  had 
become  black. 

Hence  this  experimont  teaches  us  that, 
even  by  the  appHoation  of  heat  alone  to 
sugar  solutions,  sugar  is  destroyed  and 
treacle  ia  formed. 

Chemists  have  demonstrated  that  there 
scarcely  exists  a  foreign  body  which,  if  adr 
mixed  with  sugar  solutions,  and  tho  latler 
boiled,  does  not  increase  the  rapidity  of  des- 
truction. The  alkalies,  lithia,  potash,  sods, 
and  ammonia,  act  with  such  energy,  that  a 
very  inconsiderable  portion  of  either,  added 
to  a  boiling  sugar  solution,  produces  an  im- 
mediate and  visible  destruction  of  a  laige 
amount  of  the  latter  substance.  This  £- 
structive  agency  is  also  participated  in  by 
the  alkaline  earths,  baryta,  strontia,  and 
limok  Hie  latter  ageat  is  almost  umvorsally 
employed  in  the  mann&ctore  of  sugar  from 
eane-juicey  and  henco  arises  great  dMtiue- 
tioa  of  material. 

Acids,  as  a  class,  are  equally  injorious 
with  alkalies  to  tho  constitution  of  sugar. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochlorio  acids  convert 
it  rapidly  into  other  eompounds,  several  of 
which  are  aa  yet  imperfectly  investigated. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  ehaagss 
effected  by  these  agents  are,— ^^rst  tho  co»- 
versioB  of  sugar  into  glucose,  then  the 
change  of  tho  latter  into  a  serios  of  daik- 
colored  bodies,  many  of  them  of  an  acid  na- 
ture; amongst  which  are  bodies  termed 
glueic,  melasinio,  saOehnmie,  and  saochulmic 
acids,  also  soDchuhnine,  and  sacchumine. 

The  action  of  nitric  aeid  on  sugar  is  peot* 
liar ;  converting  it  into  oxalic  acnd.  TbMo 
I  are  eartaiu  aoids,  however^  wliiok,  undor  ao 
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diciUDflCtaoM  thftt  I  kaT0  been  Me  to  re- 
oogaite,  are  injorious  to  the  oonstiiutioD  of 
•Qgar.  Of  theae,  the  carbonic  aad  tulpbar- 
ons  acids  niaj  be  cited.  The  latter  has 
loDg  been  known  as  a  powerful  anti-fer- 
menl ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  {nro- 
perty,  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  specimen 
tf  eane-jviee  firom  the  island  of  Batbadoes, 
fai  a  state  of  such  a  complete  conserrationf 
Aat  I  extracted  froBH  it  upwards  of  20  per 
cent,  of  sugar. 

Orape  l^igar. — Syaonyods,  sugar  effntU 
''•micrysUilttzable  mgar  (improperly  so 
called)— g^&tcwe. 

The  last  synonym,  i.  e.  glucose,  is  that 
hj  which  grape-sugar  will  m  future  be  de- 
signated throughout  these  pages. 

Ghicose,  so  called  from  yXv/ri;,  sweet,  is 
that  fonn  of  sugar,  to  the  nresence  of  which 
ripe  grapes,  plums,  peacnes— and,  indeed, 
the  greater  number  of  fruits — owe  their 
sweetness.  Glucose,  moreover,  is  the 
sweet  principle  of  honey,  and  of  malt; 
hence,  it  is  to  its  presence  that  brewers*- 
wort  owes  its  lucious  taste,  from  which 
fiquid  it  may  be  procured.  The  readiest 
method  of  obtaining  this  variety  of  sugar  in 
large  quantities,  is  by  boiling  starch  or  lig- 
nin  with  water  containing  a  minute  portion 
of  salphuric  acid.  The  best  proportions  for 
effecting  this  are — starch  one  part,  water 
four  parts,  and  of  sulphuric  acid  1- 100th  of 
the  weight  of  the  starch.  The  ebullition 
sboald  be  continued  for  thirty-six  hours,  the 
water  bein^  returned  as  fast  as  it  evaporates. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  conver- 
•^  of  the  starch  into  sugar  will  be  com- 
plete ;  lime  now  is  to  be  a£led,  which  sepa- 
mftes  all  the   strlphnric  ticid  in  the  lbnnx>f 

nlphate  of  lime,  and  the  remaining  sugar 
Bsy  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

In  this  operation  none  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  used  is  appropriated  by  the  starch,  or 
Mters  into  any  M>rm  of  combination,  its 
effect  being  of  the  kind  known  to  chemists 
as  catalytic*  or  attnbutable  to  contact  with- 
out combination. 

This  method  of  formiag  glucose  artifioial- 
ly  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sian chemist  KlrohofT,  during  an  attempt  to 
convert  sugar  into  gum.  He  set  out  with 
the  idea  of  dissolving  the  starch  merely  in 
dilute  salphuric  acid,  but  on  continuing  the 
boiling,  he  noticed  the  production  of  sugar. 

If,  instead  of  starch,  cane  sugar  be  used, 
a  similar  result  is  obtained.  Cane  sugar  is 
«I*o  partially  changed  into  ghicose  by  heat 
e^e  ;  and  still  more  rapidly  by  the  united 
agency  of  heat  and  aUialies  or  alkaline 
earths. 

Vo|el  demonstrated  that  no  gas  was  elim- 
Mnted  during  this  transmutation  ;  and  Mr. 
noore  and  De  Saussure  proved  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  used  was  not  dimin- 
^■hed  in  the  p)n>c6ss.    Saitssiirs)  ttkoteover, 


ftscertaiBed  that  100  parts  of  startth,  wheA 
converted  into  sugar,  became  llO'U  parts. 
Hence  he  inferred,  that  glucose  was  merely 
a  solid  compound  of  starch  and  water,  or> 
more  correctly  speaking,  of  the  elements  of 
starch  and  the  eletntaUs  of  wattfr. 

Glucose  was,  a  few  years  since,  largely 
prepared  in  the  BMchborfaood  of  London  for 
the  purpose  of  askuterating  colonial  sugary 
the  amylaceous  BMtsrial  oAd  in  the  process 
bein^  potato  Carina,  of  which  the  chief  part 
was  uDported  (torn  Ireland.  It  might  hav« 
been  stiU  moi^  eoo&eniically  made,  by  sub* 
sdtnting  certain  kinds  ot  saW-dust  for 
starch. 

Glucose,  when  quite  pure,  is  nearly  whits^ 
and  crystallises  in  little  needles,  radiating 
from  a  centre,  offering,  in  the  aggregate,  ths 
lyearance  of  liule  tuberoular  masses. 

Unlike  oaae  sugar,  gkieose  is  soft  ani 
clammy  to  feel ;  it  may  also  be  distinguished 
firom  tho  former  by  certain  chemical  tests.* 

if tfam^e.— Various  species  of  the  ash  yield, 
when  incisions  are  made  into  their  bark,  an 
exudation  of  glutinous  feel  and  sweet  tastsi 
When  its  fluid  portion  has  been  evaporated 
by  the  sun,  it  finds  its  way  into  commered 
under  the  name  of  manna 

The  bulk  of  manna  consists  of  a  peculiar 
sugar,  which  chemists  term  mannite  \^  and 
to  obtain  which  from  manna,  the  latter  is  dtv 
gested  with  hot  alcohol,  whidi  dissolves  the 
mannite.  On  evaporating  away  the  alcohol^ 
mannite  crystallizes  in  slender  acicular 
tufts. 

The  coosideratioB  of  mannite  would  not 
belong  to  this  treatise,  were  it  not  iblt 
the  circumstance  of,  its  occasional  artlA- 
cial  production  from  solutions  containing 


*  It  win  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  fbnnula 
given,  that  glucose  Is  made  up  of  elements  of  (prae> 
cieal)  eane  sogar,  pins  the  elenents  of  three  eqntva- 
lents  of  water ;  henoe  a  rationato  is  obtained  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  latter  is  changed  into  the 
former.  Indeed,  this  conversion  into  ghicose,  which 
sugar  experienees  (hm  sUghUy  disturbing  eaases. 
Is  ihe  tint  of  a  long  series  of  deslrsetlve  rea(Uasl- 
ments  of  eleaieats  to  which  sugar  is  sobjected.  Any 
approach  to  the  boiling  temperature  of  a  solution  oC 
sugar  instantly  converts  a  portion  of  the  latter  intb 
glucose;  a  change  whieh  is  asaally  expedited  by 
the  preSSBcs  of  forsin  matters  in  general,  and  by 
none  more  poweriliUy  than  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths.  This  Act  leads  to  a  Just  appreciation  Of 
the  great  loss  Incurred  by  the  present  mode  of  colo- 
nial sag  sr  manufacture. 

I  know  not  why  glucese  should  be  termed  by  aome 
authors  uncrystalliiable.  It  crystallites  with  gre^t 
facility  in  slender  needles,  diverging  from  a  centre, 
ftnrming  in  the  aggregate  Utile  masses  of  sodiriar  or 
granular  appearance.  It  certainly  does  not  form 
hard  crystals,  and  in  this  respect,  is  very  unlike 
cane-sugar.  The  term  unerystaUixable  sugar,  as 
applied  le  it,  is  not  only  improper,  but  productive  ef 
confusion ;  that  term  having  been  applied  by  Proost, 
Ann.  de  Chim.  Ivii.  131.  to  a  sugar  supposed  to  be 
liquid  under  all  circumstances  and  uncrystaAizable 
by  any  means,  to  be  associated  with  both  sugar  of 
cane  and  glucose,  and  accounting,  as  he  thought, 
for  the  exisieBee  ef  molasaes  aa4  nrssele. 
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•agar  of  tlie  cane.  Thus  Fonretoj  and 
Yauquelin  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
mannite  in  the  fermented  juice  of  onions 
and  melons — ^vegetables  which  natnrallj 
contain  sn^r  of  the  cane — and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  a 
portion  of  sugar  in  juice  of  the  cane  is  con- 
certed into  the  same  substance.  Lactic 
acid  is  also  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of 
•ugar  under  certain  circumstances  ;  which 
•eem  to  be  these—the  presence  of  nitroge- 
nous bodies,  and  the  due  fermentiTo  tem- 
perature, liebig  imagines  that  the  forma- 
tion of  both  mannite  and  lactic  acid  mar  be 
due  to  the  deoxidizing  effect  cf  these  nitro- 
genous matters.  An  examination  of  the 
S>rmul»  of  the  bodies  iuToIved  in  the  sup- 
position bespeaks  the  probabtlitj  of  this 
▼iew  ;  as  also  do  the  circumstances  under 
which  saccharine  liquids  undergo  the 
change ;  namely,  whilst  thej  are  still  roio, 
or  unpurified  from  the  foreign  matters  which 
are  derived  from  their  native  sources.  Thus 
the  juices  of  the  beet  and  the  cane  rapidly 
undergo  the  change  adverted  to,  but  solu- 
tions of  sugar  and  water  probably  never. 
With  the  juice  of  the  white  bee&--(betula 
alba)>-the  rapidity  of  the  transformation 
has  often  been  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Hi8torf^Chrtmelogieal  and  NaturtU — of 
Ae  Sugar^Cane,  amd  of  Sugar — Agmsie$  of 
Heatn^  Lime  tmd  Impuritits.-^ln  apractiosd 
treatiso  on  the  sugar  manufacture,  such  as  this 
is  intended  to  be,  any  extended  history,  either 
ohroDological  or  natural,  of  the  sugar-cane,  and 
its  crystallioe  product,  wouU  be  oat  of  place. 
Oq  these  satjeou  a  few  geaerai  remarks  will 
suffice. 

Of  all  eastern  products,  sugar  appears  u» 
have  been  the  latest  known,  out  of  the  regions 
wherein  it  was  produced.  The  chroniclers 
of  ancient  ^gjpt,  Pbcnaicia,  and  India,  make 
no  mentioQ  of  it ;  and  it  did  not  find  its^  way 
^to  Arabia  as  a  commercial  article  until  tfaie 
eleventh  century:  soon  after  which,  some 
adventurous  Venetian  travelers  achieved  the 
introduction  of  sugar  as  a  commercial  article 
into  their  metropolis.  In  Venice  the  first 
refineries  were  established;  and  hence  the 
name,  long  prevalent,  paim  de  Vinite,  as  re- 
ferring to  loaves  of  sugar. 

Even  as  regards  the  sugar-cane,  ^e  testi- 
mony of  ancient  authors  is  exceedingly  devoid 
of  precision.  The  most  ancient  writer  b^ 
whom  we  find  the  sugar-cane  recorded  is 
Tbeophrastus,(B.O.,321,)who,  in  bis  chap- 
ter on  honey,  states  as  follows: — ""On  al  ni 
filXirPt  ytwinttf  rptrrmt.  "H  dwi  rUp  Mw  «cl 
ir  oh  iXXoif  Icrtp  h  y^vxiniSy  IXXij  6i  be  ro9  dipof, 
9rtt»  d¥tocv9i¥,  iypiv  ijti  ro9  hXiov  ffwt\pn$h  nivfy 
Yiwtrai  6i  w«r»  fiiXiffra  iiri  mpmfoirdv^  iXXq  6i  w 
Tolf  KaXifatg.* 
,    '*  The  generation  of  honey  is  threefold :  the 


'  Ps  Cansis  PUmt.,  ed.  HoinsU,  1013.  p.  479. 


first  is  from  flowen  or  other  thingt  in  whkh 
there  is  sweetness;  the  second  worn  the  air, 
which,  when  there  are  dews,  is  concocted  by  , 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  £ills,  particniarly  m 
harvest  timei  the  third  sort  is  from  canes  or 
reeds." 

Theophrastos,  in  another  place,*  mentioai 
a  sort  cif  reed,  or  cane,  growing  in  manhy 
localities  in  Egypt,  and  possessing  sweet 
roots.  The  passage  in  question  has  been  no- 
derstood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  sugar-cane; 
but  there  are  many  objections  lo  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assumption.  The  su^-cane  it 
not  an  aquatic  plant,  neither  are  its  roots  so 
sweet  as  its  stem.  Moreovert  if  it  really  had 
existed  in  Egyptt  t}iere  were  certainly  thoss 
who  would  nave  chronicled  the  circumstaooe 
with  more  precision  than  we  find  in  the  above 
vague  expression  of  Theophrastus. 

If  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  teetimotty  of 
Strabo,  in  his  history  of  India,  written  about 
the  nineteenth  ^ear  of  the  Christian  era,  Near- 
chus,  the  admu^  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  300  years  before  Christ,  not  only  saw 
the  sugar-cane  in  India,  but  was  aware  thst 
a  substance  resembling  honey  (sugar)  could 
be  extracted  from  it.  But,  if  the  statement 
were  true,  the  sugar-cane  would  seem  to  have 
remained  very  uncommon,  and  sugar  stiQ 
more  so,  seeing  that  Seneca  and  Lucan,  yfbo 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  ( A.  D.  62,)  advert- 
ed to  the  sugarcane  and  to  sugar  in  langoan 
so  ambiguous  and  obscure — that  some  autboci* 
ties  have  even  doubted  whether  another  plant 
and  another  substance  might  not  have  oeea 
intended.  Seneca,  in  his  84th  Epistle,  has  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Aiunt  inventri  apud  Indus,  mel  in  barundi- 
narum  fbliis,  quod  ant  ros  illios  coeli  aut  ipnos 
bHToudlnis  humor  dulcis,  et  piguk>r  gigoet* 
In  nostris  quoque  herbis,  vim  eandam,  led 
minus  manifestam  et  notabilem,  poni  quam 
prosequatur  et  contrahat  animal  huic  rei 
genitum.*' 

Lucan,  treating  of  the  Indians  near  the 
Ghmges,  writes:— 

«  Qoiqae  blbunt  tenera  dnlces  ab  anmdine  saeeos.** 

After  Seneca  and  Lucan,  Fliny  is  the  neH 
author  of  repute  who  adverted  to  the  8lIga^ 
cane.  This  was  about  the  year  78,  A  D. 
Subsequently  to  which  period,  and  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  dark  ages,  such  little  tesd- 
mouy,  as  can  be  found  relative  to  the  sogar 
cane  and  sugar,  is  far  too  vague  and  unaatiS' 
factory  to  merit  attention. 

To  the  crusades  we  probably  are  indebted 
for  disseminating  in  Earopesuoh  a  knowledge 
of  the  suffar-cane,  and  its  crystallized  prodnet, 
as  cansect  the  speedy  introduction  of  both  into 
this  quarter  ol  the  globe.  The  sturdy  war* 
rion  of  the  cross,  on  thdr  retnni  to  the  west, 
beg|an  to  desire  many  oriental  luxuries  Isr 
which  they  had  acquired  a  taste.  An  oriental 


*  De  Cansis  Plant,  lib.  vL  e.  l«,sd.HeiBsli. 
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M  speedily  established,  and  Yen* 
ice  became  the  great  emporiam  of  the  riches 
of  the  east : — Ofthese,  sagar  was  one. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  6fteenth  centaries 
the  ragar-cane  was  cultivated  in  Sicily,  the 
SMith  of  Spairit  and  indeed  in  many  other 
Mediterranean  regions.  In  the  south  of 
Frmce,  also,  the  caltare  of  this  plant  was 
tried,  bat  without  success  the  climate  prov- 
ing too  uncertain,  or  too  cold.  In  the  Canary 
Iifes,  however,  the  cane  culture  was  most  pro- 
dactive,  as  was  also  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
These  islands,  in  fact,  continued  to  supply 
civilized  Europe  with  the  greater  portion  of 
eraaccbariDe  produce  until  the  discovery  of 
the  West  India  Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
1492 ;  and  the  maritime  discovery  of  India 
hj  the  Portuguese,  opened  newer  and  more 
congenial  soils  to  the  production  of  the  tender 
crop. 

Macb  controversy  has  existed  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  sugar-cane  were*  or  were 
not,  indigenous  to  the  new  world.  At  the 
present  epoch  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine this  point,  so  much  has  the  subject 
been  involved  by  lapse  of  time  and  incapacity 
of  the  earlier  historians.  Fortunately,  the 
matter,  so  far  as  concerns  practice,  is  of  no 
imporiance  whatsoever.  Suffice  it  tcT  know 
that  the  West  India  Islands,  almost  immedi- 
ately sabsequent  to  their  discovery,  began  to 
lapply  civilized  Europe  with  large  quantities 
oTsagar,  and  the  less  fertile  fields  of  southern 
Europe  soon  fell  into  desuetude. 

During  a  long  series  of  years,  the  West  India 
Iilands  produced  sugar  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rivilized  world,  and  created  large  stores 
of  wealth  to  the  proprietors  of  their  soil.  At 
present,  uufortanately,  this  condition  of  things 
exists  no  longer.  The  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane has  now  become  extended  over  most 
tropical,  and  tome  temperate  regions.  To 
oriental  nations,  sugar — generally  m  its  im- 
pure condition — ^is  an  article  of  daily  food. 
The  Chinese  use  it  in  profusion ;  so  do  the 
natives  of  Siam — a  country  which,  perhaps 
hotter  than  any  other,  is  adapted  to  the  suc- 
cewful  produce  of  the  sugar-cane.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  India,  sugar  is  not  only  a 
common  food  for  man,  but  immense  quantities 
of  the  impure  varieties  of  produce,  called 
^gtry,  are  given  to  elephants. 

The  amount  of  sugar  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  scientific  processes  of  manufacture, 
from  the  canes  and  the  palm-tribe  of  India, 
nay  be  so  vastly  increased,  that  it  would  be 
diflScuU  to  assign  any  limitation.  The  native 
processes  of  sugar  extraction  in  India  are  so 
>T>de,  and  so  destructive,  that  it  may  safely  be 
^Merted  that  75  per  cent  of  the  su^ar  exist- 
ing in  the  jaice  operated  upon  is  entirely  des- 
^7^  in  obtaining  the  remainder ! 

With  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
ingar-cane,  very  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

^  tanisU  divide  the  vegetable  world  into 
pQsnerogamons  or  flowering,  and  cryptogamic 


or  flowerleas  plants.  With  the  latter  we  have 
no  oonoem. 

Flowering  plants  are  again  divided  into 
exogenous  phnU,  or  such  as  acquire  increase 
of  structure  during  growt)i  by  the  deposition 
of  external  layers  of  tissue  ;  and  endogenous 
plants^  or  those  which  grow  by  depositions  of 
tissue  within  the  substance  of  their  stem. 

In  temperate  climes  there  are  no  lar^e  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  be- 
long to  the  endoeenous  class,  all  its  repre- 
sentatives being  of  most  humble  growth.  The 
grasses,  for  instance,  are  endogenous;  and 
some  of  our  larger  grasses,  as  the  wheat  or 
barley,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  endoge- 
nous vegetable  produce  in  temperate  regions. 

It  is  m  vain,  however,  to  examine,  in  the 
stem  of  our  humble  grasses,  for  palpable  in- 
dications of  the  endogenous  mode  of  growth. 
For  this  purpose  a  section  of  some  tropical 
endogen, — ^the  bamboo,  or  sugar-cane,  fvur 
example,— should  be  made.  This  sectiona 
if  carefiilly  examined,^  will  clearly  indicate 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  structure  of  aa 
endogenous  plant. 


It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  appearance  of 
concentric  rings,  indicative  each  of  a  year's 
growth,  but  the  whole  cellular  and  vascular 
structure  forms  one  confused  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  appreciating  the 
difference  between  an  exogenous  and  an  en- 
dogenous stem,  the  cane  section  may  be  com- 
pared with  another  of  oak  or  hazel. 


The  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
now  marked ;  here  the  indications  of  peri- 
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Sheral  depoiitioiks  of  tissae  are  so  clear,  each 
epositioQ  corresponding  with  one  summeri 
that,  by  counting  the  namber  of  existing  rings, 
the  ageof  the  exogenous  plant  may  freqaenuy 
be  told.  Besides  the  difference  of  the  oaode  of 
growth  between  eodogenons  and  exogenoas 
grasses,  a  difference  on  which  are  foonded  the 
aistinctive  terms  of  botanical  arrangement, 
there  exist  others  no  less  invariable,  and  well 
marked.  All  exogenous  plants  are  prorided 
with  reticulated  TeaTes,  whilst  the  leaves  of 
•11  endogenous  plants  are  merely  traversed  by 
straight  veins ;  this  distinction  will  be  well 
appreciated  on  making  a  comparision  between 
an  oak  leaf  and  a  leaf  of  barley  or  wheat 

Again,  all  exogenous  pUnts  possess  a 
well-defined  bark,  wood,  and  pith ;  whilst  in 
endogenous  plants  no  such  defined  arrange- 
ment exists  ;--one  part  merging  into  the  other 
by  insensible  gradations.  Other  distinctions 
between  endogenous  and  exogenous  plants 
there  are,  but  they  belong  exclusively  to  the 
province  of  the  botanist.  If  the  stem  of  any 
larger  grasses  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
incrasted  with  a  hard  brilliant  coating.  This 
is  no  less  than  silica  or  flint,  as  may  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  various  means.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  straw  be  dexterously  acted  upon  by 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, — the  silica  fusing 
with  the  potash  naturally  existing  in  all  land 
vegetables^there  will  result  a  beautifully 
transparent  bead  of  glass.  On  a  larger  scale 
this  production  of  glus  from  the  same  source 
is  occasionally  found  amongst  the  debris  ol 
burnt  hay  or  com  stacks.  I  have  seen  a 
lump  of  glass  produced  in  this  way,  and 
weighing  several  pounds. 

The  su^ar-cane  is — botanically  considered 
— «  gigantic  grass  ;  and  the  silicious  covering 
so  sparingly  developed  in  grasses  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  here  acquires  so  palpable  a 
thickness,  that  small  portions  ot  such  can 
easily  be  chipped  off^  either  from  the  sugar- 
cane or  the  bamboo. 

A  horizontal,  or  transverse  section,  of  the 
stem  of  the  sugar-cane,  if  examined  under 
the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  hexagonal  cells  in  close  juxtaposition. 
They  are  formed  of  a  delicate  tissue,  which 
incloses  them  on  all  sides,  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  cell  is  altogether  separated  from 
the  others  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  This 
structure  is  called  the  cellular  structure,  and 
is  intermixed  with  another  structure  called 
the  vascular,  by  which  the  nourishment  for 
the  plant^s  support  is  absorbed  and  circu- 
lated.   (See  cut,  p.  219.) 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  endogenous 
plants  possess  no  defined  bark,  and  the  sugar- 
cane is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  yet  this 
plant  has  a  kind  of  pellicle,  or  rind  ;  not 
separable,  it  is  true,  from  the  trunk,  but  indi- 
cated by  its  greenish  color,  which  depends  on 
a  portion  of  the  general  coloring  matter  of 
leaves,  to  which  chemists  apply  uie  denomi- 
nation ekhropkyUe, 


The  arrangement  of  vessels  and  cells  al- 
ready described,  as  observed  in  a  transvem 
section  of  the  cane,  will  be  still  more  fully 
comprehended  by  reference  to  a  longitudinal 
section,  a  diagram  of  which  is  annexed.  By 
reference  to  this  diagram,  which  represents 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cane  at  the  point 
where  a  knot  is  formed,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  addition  to  the  cellular  structure  already 
described,  there  is  another  structure  —  ths 
vascular.  The  use  of  the  latter  is  to  miniiter 
to  the  circulation  of  the  plant ;  hence  the  ves- 
sels contain  the  crude  sap  of  the  cane,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  resemble  veiy  nearly  the 
sap  of  plants  in  general,  and  which  is,  theis- 
fore,  a  very  complex  fluid:  a  circumstanoe 
very  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  will 
hereafter  be  recognized. 


With  respect  to  the  hexagonal  cells— inl- 
croscopic  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  they  contain  a  fluid  which  is  little  else 
than  pure  sugar  dissolved  in  pure  water. 
The  problems  to  be  solved,  therefore,  aie 
either  to  extract  the  matter  of  the  cells  alone, 
or  to  express  all  succulent  matter  from  the 
canes,  and  afterwards  to  effect  a  sejaratka 
between  the  sugar  and  its  accompanying  im- 
purities. The  first  indication  seems  moit 
philosophical,  and  it  is  one  which  a  chemist 
m  his  laboratory  would  prefer  to  follow  ool 
Taking  advantage  of  the  property  which 
albuminous  matters  possess  of  coagulstiiig 
on  the  application  of  neat,  and  remembering 
that  such  matters  constitute  the  larger  portion 
of  the  crude  sap  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  lab^ 
ratory  chemist  would  proceed  by  slicing  Wj 
cane,  drying  the  slices  in  a  proper  stove,  and 
washing  out  the  contained  sugar  bvmeaM 
of  alcohol.  Even  without  alcohol  he  could 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  result,  hot  wa» 
being  a  menstruum  scarcely  less  eligible  Wf 
effecting  the  solution;  for  albumen,  when 
coagulated  by  heat,  is  no  longer  soluble  » 
water. 

Thus,  at  a  first  glance,  the  problem  ap- 
pears solved,  even  as  regards  the  large  scale; 
but  a  slight  analysis  of  fucU  soon  demon- 
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tiatef  the  contreiy.  The  first  difficulty  is 
one  that  would  tcaicel^  be  imaffined  aprwn. 
It  if  difficult,  if  not  unpoMible,  to  use  anj 
iBdng  machine  that  shall  not  veiy  speedily 
become  blunted  by  the  hard  silicious  covering 
ef  the  canes.  Once  blunted,  the  first  object 
of  the  operation  is  lost ;  instead  of  a  clean 
cut  we  haye  a  bruise,  and  the  saccharine  cel- 
lular juice  mingles  with  the  sap  :  the  grand 
objection  to  the  usual  squeezing  of  the  mill 
obtains,  without  any  of  the  miirs  adYantages. 
Then,  how  are  sliced  canes  to  be  stoYe-dried 
in  large  quantities  1  Where  is  the  necessary 
amount  of  hot  water  to  come  from  1  Where 
the  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate  so  dilute  a 
solution  as  must  result  if  the  sugar  be  tho- 
loughly  washed  out  1 
All  these  aie   practical  questions,  which 


the  planter  would  do  well  to  answer  to  him« 
self,  before  making  arrangements  for  the  car- 
lying  out  of  this  very  philosophical,  but  im- 
practicable scheme. 

Discarding  the  first  of  the  two  problems  a« 
incapable  of  a  practical  solution,  the  second 
presents  itself  to  our  consideration ;  but  as  a 
preliminary,  a  few  words  concerning  the  mill 
and  its  operation  will  be  desirable. 

The  sugar-mill  consists  of  a  scries  of 
cylindrical  rollers,  usually  three,  between 
which  the  canes  are  pressed  ;  the  result  of 
this  operation  is  obviously  to  extrude  not 
only  the  sugar — containing  liquid  in  the  hexa^ 
gonal  cell^-but  also  the  complex  vegetablt 
juice  of  the  vascular  tissue,  and  also  a  portion 
of  wax,  which  is  secreted  by  certain  littU 
glands  on  the  periphery  of  the  cane  nodules. 


Hence,  cane-juice,  or  the  fluid  of  expres- 
sion, is  a  fluid  of  very  complex  nature  ;  being 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  mineral  salts, 
and  of  so  many  vegetable  principles,  that  no 
perfectly  trustworthy  analysis  of  it  is  as  yet 
lecorded. 

In  a  treatise  which  aims  solely  at  being  a 
guide  to  practice,  it  would  savor  of  pedantry 
to  expatiate  on  analyses  which  do  not  further 
the  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  Without, 
therefore,  entering  minutely  into  the  chemis- 
try of  cane-juice,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  consider — first,  that  it 
li  made  of  sugar,  water,  and  impurities  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  prevailing  or  typical  im- 
purity is  albumen. 

Such  is  the  fluid  on  which  practical  neces- 
sities obliffe  us  to  operate  :  and  now,  the  se- 
cond problem  is  fairly  before  us  for  solution 
-—namely,  to  extract  all  succulent  matter 
from  the  canes,  and  to  effect  a  separation  be- 
tween the  sugar  and  its  accompanying  im- 
parities. 

This  separation  must  be  effected  beyond  a 


certain  extent,  or  the  >ugar  existing  in  the 
cane-juice  obstinately  renises  to  crystallize 
on  being  evaporated ;  a  circumstance  not  pe- 
culiar to  su^ar  alone,  but  of  almost  universal 
occurrence  m  all  parallel  cases. 

Thus,  the  juice  of  limes  and  lemons  con^ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  citric  acid  ;  a  body 
which,  though  easily  crystallizable  out  of  an 
aqueous  solution,  obstinately  refuses  to  crys- 
tallize until  a  great  part  of  its  associated 
vegetable  impurities  is  removed.  The  me- 
thod of  this  removal  I  need  not  describe,  as  it 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  will  effect  the  purification  of 
cane-juice.  The  object  to  be  gained,  how- 
ever, in  either  case  is  identical. 

Considering  that  the  leading  impurity  in 
cane  juice  is  albumen,  and  considering  that 
albumen  coagulates  by  heat — it  might  have 
been  theoretically  inferred,  that  a  mere  heat- 
ing of  the  cane-juice  to  a  temperature  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
would  have  left  the  su^r  in  a  solution  of 
sufficient  puritv  to  admit  of  cxystallization  : 
experiments,    however,  have  demonstrated 
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that  Buch  is  not  the  fiiet,  and  have  prcnred  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  the  juice  some  material 
endowed  with  a  chemical  potency  of  effecting 
«  greater  separation  of  impurities  than  is 
possible  by  heat  alone.  The  usual  agent 
•mployed  for  this  purpose  is  lime — the  mode 
of  operation  of  which  will  be  fully  detailed 
hereafter. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  divi- 
sion of  our  subject ;  we  have  to  examine 
closely  into  the  changes  which  sugar  is  made 
to  undergo  by  the  combined  agency  of  heat, 
impurities,  and  lime. 

This  will  be  best  accomplished  by  leaving 
for  a  period  the  consideration  of  cane-juice, 
and  by  substituting  for  it  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar  and  pure  water.  This  pure  solution 
will  be  the  starting  point  of  all  remarks  on 
the  more  complex  case,  and  will  enable  the 
following  important  agencies  to  be  contem- 

{>lated  in  detail ;  whereas  in  the  actual  co- 
onial  operation  on  cane-juice  they  operate 
•imultaneously.  We  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  study — 

1.  The  changes  effected  on  splntions  of 
•ugar  in  water  by  heat  alone. 

2.  The  changes  effected  on  the  same  by 
the  united  agencies  of  heat  and  lime. 

3.  The  changes  effected  on  solutions  of 
sugar,  water,  and  impurities,  by  heat  and 
lime,  (the  colonial  operation.) 

This  important  investigation  will  be  ap- 
proached with  the  greatest  advantage  by  an 
examination  of  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
Uie  crystallization,  from  a  menstruum  of  some 
body  which  is  not  capable  of  decomposition 
by  the  agency  of  heat. 

For  this  purpose  no  substance  is  better 
than  common  nitre.  If  a  portion  of  this  sub- 
stance, dissolved  in  water,  were  given  to  an 
operator  with  the  object  of  evaporating  away 
all  the  water  "of  solution,  and  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  salt  unchanged,  this  could  easily 
be  effected.  The  operator  would  simply 
have  to  apply  heat  to  the  solution,  and  the 
desired  result  would  speedily  be  achieved. 
Whatever  the  amount  of  heat  applied,  no 
injury  would  occur  to  the  salt,  which  would 
be  found  gradually  incrusting  the  evaporating 
dish ;  and,  by  carrying  on  the  process  of  eva- 
poration to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  whole  o( 
the  nitre  would  be  left  dry.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  of  rapid  evaporation 
detailed,  the  salt  would  assume  an  imper- 
fectly crystalline  state ;  indeed,  the  chances 
are  that  no  crystals  would  be  visible. 

Were  the  object  to  obtain  the  nitre  in  per- 
fect crystals,  the  evaporation  should  be  modi- 
fied thus :  The  evaporation  should  be  stopped 
short  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  hot  liquid 
allowed  to  cool — the  result  of  which  cooling 
would  be  the  formation  of  well-defined  crys- 
tals. A  portion  of  the  liquor  of  solution, 
however,  would  still  remain  uncrystallized, 


until  drawn  off  and  subjected  to  a  process  of 
re-evaporation ;  when  another  crop  of  ciys* 
tals  would  be  formed,  and  another  quaoti^ 
of  uncrystaliized  but  crystallizable  liqoor 
would  remain. 

Upon  the  latter,  the  processes  of  reboiliii| 
and  crystallizing  might  be  repeated,  until  ths 
total  expenditure  of  the  liquor  of  drainagt; 
and  with  the  result  of  obtaining  literally  thi 
whole  of  the  nitre  employed  —  and  eiyital- 
lized,  too-— up  to  the  period  when  the  di- 
minished amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated 
and  drained,  furnished  so  small  a  mass,  that 
the  gradual  cooling  and  perfect  drainage,  so 
essential  to  the  production  of  good  crystab, 
were  conditions  no  longer  under  control. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  my  coming 
remark,  that  this  liquor  of  drainage  standf  in 
the  same  tneekanieal  relation  to  nitre,  that 
molasses  does  to  sugar.  Beyond  this  m»> 
chanical  relation,  however,  the  analogy  endi 
—  as  will  be  presently  made  known.  U, 
instead  of  nitre  and  water,  a  solution  of  pun 
sugar  in  pure  water  be  taken,  and  treated  ao- 
cording  to  the  scheme  just  indicated,  the  re- 
sults are  as  follow : 

A  portion  of  sugar  crystallizes  ;  but,  instead 
of  being  white,  as  it  was  when  dissolved,  the 
crystals  will  have  assumed  a  yellow  tint,  and 
the  syrup  of  drainage  will  be  more  or  lea 
colored.  If  this  syrup  be  collected  and  eta- 
porated,  there  will  result  another  produce  of 
crystalline  sugar  still  more  yellow  than  thi 
first,  and  the  Hquor  of  drainage  from  this  •S' 
cond  product  will  also  have  acquired  a  moch 
darker  color  than  its  parallel  in  the  first  ope> 
ration.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  there  ii 
at  length  a  period  arrived  at,  when  the  liquor 
of  drainage  becomes  a  dark-colored  viscid 
mass,  incapable  of  crystallizing  at  all. 

Thus,  according  to  testimony  of  this  ex- 
periment, it  is  impossible  to  extract,  by  the 
evaporative  process  (at  least  when  beat  isap* 
plied),  the  total  amount  of  pore  sugar  di^ 
solved  in  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  a  portion 
of  such  sugar  being  destroyed,  and  converted 
into  a  dark  product. 

If  this  operation  had  been  conducted  on  a 
solution  of  sugar — not  in  pure  water,  bat  ad- 
mixed with  impurities  of  various  kinds,  inch 
as  coexist  with  the  sugar  in  cane-jaice ;  bad 
ihe  case  been  still  more  involved  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  foreign  agent,  such  as  lime,  the 
experimentalist  might  have  imagined  the  de* 
structioQ  of  sugar  just  indicated  to  be  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  agency  of  the  cotlsteral 
bodies:  an  explanation  which  is  obvioaaly 
inapplicable  to  the  conditions  just  detailed. 
Indeed,  the  experiment  of  Professor  Sou- 
beiran,  heretofore  mentioned,  sets  all  doabt 
at  rest  on  this  point. 

The  agency  of  heat  alone  bein^  proved 
sufficient  to  effect  a  oertain  destruction  upon 
a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water,  it  is  ao  un* 
portant  point  to  determine  lb«  lowest  amoaAt 
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of  beat  wliioh  is  that  iajarioiif ;  and  whetiier 
a  proeeai  of  avaporatioa  oan  be  devised, 
wmeh  shall  not  overstep  tbat  Umtt  of  tern- 
pentoro  where  the  uijary  first  commenoes. 

In  the  laboratory,  a  chemist  easily  solves 
the  problem ;  iadeied,  it  involves  a  process 
which  he  very  constantly  applies  to  effect  the 
efaporation  or  desiccaUon  of  man^  bodies, 
•0  delicate  in  their  natare,  that  a  slicht  arti- 
Seial  tempemtiire  wunld  subject  them  to 
deeompositioo. 

The  obereist  would  proceed  by  taking  ad- 
intage  of  the  i&ot,  that  to  produce  evapora* 
tiso  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  is 
eqairalent  in  effect  to  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial heat  He,  therefore,  would  put  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  a  shallow  saucer, 
soBtaioiog  oil  of  vitriol,  over  which  be  would 
plKe,0Q  a  oonvenient  support,  a  dish  con 
twnog  the  snsar  solution.  A  vacuum  being 
BOW  produced,  the  water  of  the  solution 
woold  coffliaenoe  to  be  evolved  as  vapor ; 
and  thb  vapor  would  be  immediately  ab- 
lorbed  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Thus,  without 
mj  (orther  working  of  the  pump,  a  tendency 
Id  a  vacuum  would  be  kept  up,  until  the 
ngar  would  have  become  dry,  crystallized, 
and  chemically  unchanged.  ^ 

I  need  not  say  that  this  process  of  evapo- 
ittioQ  is  totally  nnadapted  to  any  commercial 
esse  of  eosar  manufacture.  A  compromise, 
however,  between  two  conditions,  has  been 
sfected  by  the  Tacuum  pan  (an  instrument 
hsreafter  to  be  described),  which  enables 
ngar  lolutions  to  be  boiled  in  commercial 
qnaotities,  under  the  joint  circumstances  of  a 
psrtisl  vacuum,  and  a  great  diminution  of 
teoiperature.  The  lowest  practical  tempo- 
Moro  at  which  I  have  ever  seen  a  vacuum 
pan  worked  is  l^^^  ;  a  temperature  which  I 
woold,  tbereibre,  oonsider  the  practical  mini- 
nun,  but  which  u  sufficient  to  effect  a  cer- 
tib  amount  of  destruction  on  sugar  solutions. 

Having  recognized  the  fact,  that  the  low- 
sit  praoticaUe  degree  of  heat  for  effecting 
Iheevaporatioii  of  sugar  solutions,  is  sufficient 
ia  ittelr  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
•troction — it  now  remains  to  be  shown  how 
nacb  this  amount  of  destruction  is  increased, 
bj  the  concomitant  agency  of  lime  and  im- 
parities. 

Proceeding  in  the  demonstration  system- 
■tieally,  I  will  aasume  a  portion  of  white 
■igtf  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  admixed  with 
lime,  and  then  boiled.  If  this  operation  be 
peribnned,  the  eye  alone  will  recognize  the 
■act,  that  a  destructive  process  supervenes  to 
*  &r  greater  extent  than  when  a  mere  soln- 
tioQ  of  sugar  and  water,  without  the  addition 
of  lime,  was  employed.  Not  oulv  does  the 
flaid  become  dark  with  increased  rapidity, 
JMit  it  exhales  a  newly  developed  smell, 
indicative  of  some  process  of  decomposition 
^fiocted  upon  the  sugar.  If,  moreover,  the 
sryatallization  of  the  limed  liquid  be  at- 
tempted, a  luriher  proof  of  destruction  will 


be  manifest  in  the  increased  amount  of  no» 
crystallizable  material,  which  leaks  awaj 
from  the  crystallized  mass. 

These  are  but  rough  indications  of  the  in- 
jury to  which  supar  is  exposed  when  solu- 
tions oontaininff  it  are  heated  in  combination 
with  lime— indications  which  are  so  visible 
to  all  who  have  seen  the  operation  peHbrmed, 
that  there  exista  not  a  sugar  prodocer,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  who  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  powerfully  destructive  agency 
of  tbia  alkaline  earth.  Nay,  in  the  absence 
of  other  testimony,  the  multitude  of  contrive 
ances  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  beem 
introduced  to  i>ublic  notice,  with  the  ezprcM 
intention  of  either  diminishing  indefinitely 
the  amount  of  lime  to  be  used,  or  of  reducing 
the  quantity  to  some  definite  standard,  woola 
be  ample  evidence  in  support  of  the  position, 
that  lime  is  commonly  recognized  to  fans  a 
most  destructive  agent  on  soear. 

The  minute  chemistry  of  the  agency  of 
lime  on  sugar  solutions  would  be  somewhat 
out  of  place  here.  So  much  of  this  agency 
as  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  a  practical 
sogar  manofiM^tnrer  has  already  been  given  in 
other  parts  of  this  treatise. 

Having  successively  examined  the  agency 
of  heat  on  a  pore  solution  of  sogar  and  water, 
and  on  the  aame  with  admixture  of  lime,  we 
have  next  to  investigate  the  complex  changat 
which  occur  dunug  the  treatment  by  heat  of 
sQ^r  solutions  mixed  with  vegetable  imp«* 
rities  and  lime. 

That  the  cases  selected  may  be  consecu- 
tively demonstrative,  I  will  suppose  the  ex* 
perimentalist  to  contaminate  a  portion  of  pure 
sujgar  and  water  with  some  raw  vegeiabW 
juice — that  of  raw  parsnips,  for  example. 
Thus  contaminated,  the  solution  will  be  ame> 
uable  to  a  new  series  of  chemical  decompo* 
sitions  of  greatly  increased  complexity,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable, 
and  of  greatest  practical  value,  to  be  well 
understood  and  remembered. 

The  first  greaf  influence  exerted  on  suear 
solutions  by  the  presence  of  raw  vegetable 
juices  generally,  is  that  of  causing  various 
fermentations.  Thui^  although  solutions  of 
pure  sugar  in  water  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main exposed  to  temperatures  moat  conducive 
to  fermentation,  for  days,  and  even  weeks, 
without  any  perceptible  effect  of  this  kuid, 
yet  the  addition  or  very  small  quantities  of 
these  raw  vegetable  juices  causes  them,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  readily  to  assume 
fermentations  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  sugar,  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
mannite,  glucose,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and 
many  other  derivative  bodies. 

This  fisuititioos  juice,  made  up  of  sugar, 
water,  and  the  juice  of  raw  parsnips,  pr^ 
sents  a  very  near  analogy  to  the  iaice  of  beet- 
roots, from  which  sogar  may  be  extracted, 
and  offers  no  yery  remote  resemblance  to 
sugar  cane  juice  itself,  many  chemical  pro- 
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perdes  of  which  lic^ids  may  be  oorreedy 
itadied  on  this  fiustitious  oompoand. 

If  a  portion  of  this  compoaod  Moobariiie 
joice  be  evaporated  wiih  all  care,  ami  with 
the  view  of  effectiog  its  cryatallisatioii,  the 
labrir  will  be  io  vain.  Uutil  tome  of  the  im- 
paritips,  at  least,  are  separated,  no  oryatalli- 
ntioQ  will  ensae. 

If  this  factitioaB  jaice  be  a  true  practical 
rraresaotation  of  cane  and  other  sngar-con- 
tainiug  juices,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the 
experioieats  cited  have  demonstrated  the 
positive  necessily  of  separating  a  considera- 
ble portion,  at  least,  of  the  aooompanjing 
vegetable  imparities,  as  u  preliminary  to  ob- 
taiuing  the  sagar  in  a  crystalline  form.  Hence 
the  following  proposition  is  at  once  brought 
before  n» : — Gtuen,  a  mixed  $ohilion  of  tugar, 
water,  and  impnriUes^'kow,  ffraeticaUy,  to 
$€paraU  ail  but  the  sugar,  wUk  the  least  ex- 
pense, and  the  least  delay. 

This  is  the  grand  problem,  tipon  the  per- 
fect eolation  of  which,  every  advance  to- 
wards perfisction  la  the  manafactare  of  sugar 
bmges. 

As  the  asnal  agent  employed'  in  sagar- 
|p)win^  countries,  for  effecting  this  separa- 
tion of  imparities  from  raw  sugar-con  taming 
Jaices  is  lime,  employed  in  some  manner  or 
ether,  it  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  ez- 
tmine  its  agency  on  the  factitious  juice. 

If,  then,  a  portion  of  the  juice  t)e  admixed 
with  a  portion  of  lime  (rubbed  with  water 
into  the  con  lition  of  cream,  for  convenience 
of  employment),  and  then  heated,  the  iol- 
lowing  changes  will  be  seen  to  occur. 

When  the  heat  has  been  poshed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  180®  Fahr.,  a  black  crust  of  impuri- 
ties will  be  seen  to  have  collected  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  juice,  from  which  it  maj  be  skim- 
ned  off,  leaving  the  subnatant  liquid  compar- 
atively clear  and  bright,  but  much  deeper 
colored  than  it  was  originally. 

If  this  fluid,  thus  treed  from  the  scum 
thrown  up  by  the  agency  of  lime,  be  now 
evaporatea  down  to  the  pro'per  degree,  cr^s- 
talliz  ition  will  be  effected ;  and  substituting 
oanft-juioe  for  the  factitious  juice  here  as- 
enmed  to  have  been  employed,  the  reader 
will  have  had  brought  before  his  notice  the 
exact  conditions  of  sugai^boiling  in  the  colo- 
nies. 

Although  in  the  preceding  experiment  the 
■cum  might  have  been  removed  from  the 
Juice  treated  with  lime,  so  soon  as  the  tempe- 
Yfttnre  arrived  at  180®  Fahr.;  although  the 
•abiiatant  liquor  might  then  appear  to  the 
eye  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove,  by  many  different  kinds  of 
evidence,  that  this  brightness  or  clearness  of 
Che  liquor  is  a  most  fallacious  sign  of  its 
parity.  The  first  evidence  to  this  effect  is  the 
ycry  strong  one,  that  fresh  coats  of  scum  con- 
tinually anse  as  the  evaporative  process  goes 
on.  a  result  which  never  happens  in  solutions 
of  pure  soger  and  water.  A  second  testimony 


to  the  same  effect  ie  alforded  by  the  aetSoa 
of  certain  cheraica!  tests,  which  are  knowa 
to  be  endowed  with  ^  power  of  throwinf 
down  vegetable  imporiliea.  Tbe  acetates  a 
lead  are  agents  of  this  kind. 

Tbns  far,  the  agency  of  lime  haa  been  de- 
monstrated to  be  de&otive;  bat  the  worM 
has  yet  to  be  told.  Even  oonoediog.  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  thst  there  is  a  certain  tbei^ 
retieal  relation  between  a  definke  anoaat  of 
vegetable  impurities  uid  the  qoeatity  of  hme 
necessary  for  effecting  its  removal  (which  ii 
not  the  case),  still  this  relation  would  vaiy 
for  almost  every  aaraple  of  joiee;  and  ao 
amount  of  care,  or  talent,  or  appliaoeas, 
could  accomplish  this  exact  apportionmeot 
The  manufactnrer  wonkl,  therefore,  evsa 
ander  this  assomption-^the  ont»  most  fovo^ 
able  to  the  employment  of  lime— be  coof 
tinually  obliged  either  to  ohooae  betweeo 
adding  too  little  of  that  agent,  or  too  mudi; 
actual  neutralization  by  apportiooiBeiit  bsing 
amongst  the  moat  difficult  of  laboratory  ope> 
rations,  and  one  totally  im  practicable  on  t 
large  scale.  A  few  remarks  will  be  o^ 
cessary  here,  relative  to  tbe  aaeertioB,  that 
no  theoretical  relation  doea  exist  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  lime  and  the  quaa* 
tity  of  impurities  to  be  separated.  It  will 
be  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  the  re- 
moval of  impurities  effected  by  lime  is  nrt 
one  of  combination,  but  one  of  deteimUaiimf 
and  hence  is  influenced  by  such  varying  ooo- 
ditions  of  heat,  density,  aolntfon,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  to  calculate  the  chemical 
resultant  of  so  many  conflicting  forces  woold 
be  an  impossibility.  On  this  point  the  M* 
lowing  may  be  taken  as* a  practical  exempli- 
fication. If  a  pint  of  cane-juice,  under  thB 
proper  conditions  of  temperature,  be  treated 
with  ten  grains  of  lime,  a  acorn  will  fonaf 
whKb,  if  separated  hj  filtration,  or  other* 
wise,  a  clear,  though  high-colored,  floid  will 
result  If  this  fluid  be  now  examined  for 
lime,  considerable  quantities  of  it  will  be 
discovered  by  the  proper  chemical  tests  ftt 
that  alkaline  earth ;  a  foct  which  might  lead 
to  the  inference,  if  not  checked  by  ouier  ob- 
servations, that  more  lime  had  beea  employ- 
ed than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  se* 
paration  of  the  impnnties  present. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  proved  most  on- 
equi vocally,  by  chemical  teats,  (the  acetates 
of  lead,  for  example,)  that  not  merely  a  Isige 
amount,  but  the  greatest  amamni,  of  the  tm^ 
ginal  impurities  still  rematnsi  Thiatestisg 
operation  demonstrates,  that  there  is  not  eveo 
a  theoretical  relation  between  the  amoont  of 
impurities  present,  and  the  amount  of  line 
most  proper  to  effect  their  separation;  be- 
cause the  agency  of  lime  is  indirect,  not 
direct — because  it  does  not  effect  any  se* 
paration  by  eombmation,hnthjdetsrmnaiien. 
To  place  this  matter  in  the  strongest  point  of 
view,  the  following  case  may  be  oited : 

If  sixty-three  parta  by  weighty  exactly,  of 
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ocdiouy  tstyttMnd  oaalie  acid,*  wore  to  be 
disaolved  in  water,  md  if  it  were  reaaired 
only  to  separata  the  oxalic  acid  abeolutely 
bj  means  of  iime,  without  employing  more 
thin  the  amoant  reonired  of  the  latter  agent, 
the  problem  woatd  be  solved  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Every  tyro  in  chemistry 
knows,  that  for  effecting  this  separation, 
twenty-eight  parts  by  weight,  exaelly,  of 
lime,  woald  be  the  proper  quantity ;  which 
being  added^  a  aolid  ana  insoluble  combina- 
tioo  of  the  lime  and  the  oxalic  acid  would 
fMalt— would  deposit;  and  the  remaining 
liqaid  wonM  be  water  absolutely  pore. 

If  the  imparities  which  oontammate  oane- 
jnioe,  and  other  natural  sugar-containing 
juices,  assumed  the  tendency  of  forming  a 
direct,  invariable,  and  determinate  power  of 
combination  with  Hme,  an  exaot  theoretical 
lebtion  between  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  two,  necessary  for  effecting  combination 
and  separation,  would  exist;  but  as  such 
theoretioal  relatioB  is  totally  opposed  to  the  ac- 
toal  conditions,  the  arguments  founded  upon 
the  contrary  assumption  iall  to  the  ground. 

If  we  onrsorilj  pass  in  review  the  experi- 
ments detailed  in  this  chapter,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  elieiting  from  them  their  legitimate 
dadtictiou,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  followmg 
important  facts : 

.That  impure  or  crude  siwar-oontaining 
jaices  refuse  to  crystallize,  until  a  larpe  por- 
tioB  of  thor  aooompanyiog  imparities  has 
been  removed;  that,  moreover,  saofa  juices 
■re  very  prone  to  undergo  fermeotatioa ; 
bence  the  removal  of  such  imparities  is  of 
the  first  importanoe;  that  lime  will  effect 
the  removal  of  such  an  amonnt  oi  the  im- 
putiiies  as  will  admit  of  subsequent  crys- 
tillizatina  ;  that]  it  is  impossible  to  add  lime 
in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  this  agent 
■hall  not  remain.  Hence,  that  even  under 
the  most  favorable  supposition — namely, 
that  the  use  of  lime  has  removed  all  imparl- 
tie8--(  which  is  not  the  case) — stilU  the  re- 
jnltiog  liquor  will  not  be  sugar  and  water, 
but  a  mixture  of  sugar,  water  and  lime. 

,  Bnt  it  has  been  demoostnted,  that  if  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  water  and  lime  be  boiled  toge- 
ther, the  sugar  is  rapidly  destroyed.  Hence, 
tt  follows,  that  lime,  when  used  as  a  purify- 
ing or  defecating  agent  for  crude  sugar-con- 
ttmiog  juices,  is,  ander  any  circamstances, 
•  niost  destructive  agent,  and  that  some  bet- 
ter agent  is  a  desideratum. 

*  It  U  necessary  to  be  precise  In  this  expression. 
TDeTe  are  two  snbstanees  Icnown  as  crystallized 
ox«lic  tcid,  both  of  which  sre  resUy  combinations  of 
oxalic  acid  with  water.  The  ordinary  cryetalUied 
oxalic  acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  real  or 
wy  oxalic  acid,  and  three  of  water,  and  the  other 
«  one  eouiralent  of  real  or  dry  acid,  and  one  of 
water.  Dry  oxalic  acid  has  never  been  obtained, 
jwnoogh  it  may  be  caused  to  unite  with  certain 
owes,  and  thus  be  demonstrated  to  exist.  In  the 
Jjperiment  above  cited,  it  exchanges  its  water  for 
raw,  with  whtch  it  unites.  The  expression,  dry 
«'y»tamsad  oxaUo  acid,  is  absurd. 
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It  will  have  been  dearly  kidieated,  more* 
over,  that  any  rational  attempt  to  limit  the 
injurious  agen^  of  lime,  will  be  in  the  di- 
rection, not  of  prinmriiy  apportioning  the 
amonnt  of  lime  to  be  used,  but  of  separat' 
ing,  by  some  agent  not  injurious  to  sugar,  all 
excess  of  the  agent  which  may  remain  in  the 
cleared  or  defecated  liquor.  This,  so  fiir  as 
I  am  aware,  is  an  impossibility.*  Moreover, 
if  there  be  question  of  separating  any  exoeos 
of  defecating  agent,  the  practical  chemist 
will  turn  his  attention  to  an  asent  of  far 
greater  eflScacy,  as  a  defecator,  than  lime— 
an  aeent  which  long  since  would  have  been 
emjDloyed  in  the  su^r  manufacture,  if  any 
means  for  separating  it  had  been  known. 

In  detailing  the  prominent  efiect  of  the 
agency  of  lime  on  sugar  solutions,  both  pure 
and  mixed,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  ch»> 
mical  remarks  as  to  the  rationale  of  this 
agency,  from  the  conviction  that  they  would 
little  avail  the  practical  sugar  producer.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  agencies  thus  brought  into 
play  are.  so  multifarious,  so  complex,  or  so 
ill  understood,  that  even  a  full  recapitulation 
of  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  would  be 
of  but  little  use. 

^  The  general  rationale  of  the  agency  of 
lime  on  pure  solutions  of  sugar  and  water 
may  be  grasped  by  remembering — that  sugar 
is^  a  body  of  acid  reaction ;  hence,  that  it  rea- 
dily combines  with  bases ;  that  under  the 
agency  of  lime  and  heat  it  readily  yields 
glucose,  which  substance  is  also  possessed 
of  an  acid  quality.  Finally,  that  glucose, 
under  the  prolonged  action  of  lime  and  heat, 
rapidly  changes  into  glucic,  melasinic,  sao- 
chulmic  and  sacchnmic  acids,  besides  many 
other  imperfectly  known  bodies. 

The  action  of  lime  and  heat  on  the  impa- 
rities existing  in  sugarcontainmg  juices,  is 
referable  to  the  property  which  albumen 
and  several  other  organic  bodies  assume,  of 
becoming  to  some  de^ee  insoluble,  when 
they  are  exposed  to  incipient  destruction. 

Thus,  all  that  can  be  stated  on  this  point 
amounts  to  the  simple  expression  of  the  fact, 
that  lime  determines  the  separation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  imparities  existing  in 
crude  sugar  solutions. 

One  important  remark,  however,  relating 
to  the  use  of  lime  as  a  defecatory  agent,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  sugar 
grower.  It  is  this — that  whatever  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  employment  of  lime,  in  the 
sugar^boiling  operation  on  raw  juices  may 
be,  it  is  certainly  mot  that,  as  is  frequently 


*  That  is  to  say,  In  practice— on  the  small  scale, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  great  care,  lime  may  be  se- 
parated with  snch  sxaciitude,  even  by  oxalic  acid 
that  the  sngar  shall  not  be  perceptibly  injured.  But 
a  still  better  plan  consists  in  the  use  of  sulphurous 
acid,  under  circumstances  which,  haviuf  noticed  in 
May,  1848, 1  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  and  have  sabsequeiuly  taught  in  the  la- 
boratory. 
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•tmtad,  of  iMotralizbg  aeiditj.  The  tormi 
Acidity  is  here  to  be  imdentood  in  a  geoeral 
§euMo,  n»  relating  to  «ich  acida  at  the  acetic 
aod  4actic.  In  strict  chemical  language,  the 
tenn  acid  is  extended  even  to  sogv  itaell 
Were  there  no  ^eater  necessi^  fur  nsiag 
lime  than  this,  it  u  clear  that  chalk  would  be 
a  most  efficient  sobstitnte  ;  for  whilst  it 
would  be  equally  potent  with  lime  in  neo- 
traliziog  acidity,  it  could  be  employed  in 
any  quantity  without  fear  of  injury.  The 
agency  of  lime  on  solutions  of  Mosoovado, 
or  other  imptire  sugar  and  water,  has  pur- 
posely been  omitted  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  be  discussed  with  the  greatest  propriety 
nnder  the  head  of  refining.  It  is  well  to  re- 
mark, however,  that  there  is  no  similarity 
between  the  kind  of  impurities  existing  in 
raw  juices  and  those  in  colored  sugars.  The 
former  chiefly  consist  of  albuminous  bodies 
natural  to  the  juices:  the  latter  of  glucose, 
glucic,  melasinic,  saccbolmic  and  sacchumic 
acids,  generated  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
lime  on  sugar. 

Theoretic  IndteaHons  to  be  foUowed  out 
in  the  Extraction  of  Sugar  from  Rate 
Sugar-containing  Jiaee$  ;  and  Violation 
of  these  Indicatione,  in  the  Present  Pro- 
cess of  Sugar  Manufacture.  —  The  Va- 
cuum Pan. — A  consideration  of  the  deduc- 
tions arrived  at  in  the  previous  chapter, 
leaves  no  doubt  existing  as  to  the  proper  in- 
dications to  be  followed  out,  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  raw  sugar-containing 
juices.  I  mi^ht  have  said,  iudioation, — ibr 
every  subsidiary  matter  tends  to  the  one 
great  end,  of  r^ucing  the  complex  saccha- 
rine juice,  with  all  possible  haste,  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  solutiou  of  sugar  in  water. 

Although,  in  practice,  the  sugar  producer 
will  never  attain  this  theoretical  summit  of 
perfection,  yet  be  should  always  regard  the 
various  stages  of  his  manufacture,  from  that 
assumed  point  of  view;  which,  if  never  per- 
mitted to  be  varied, — never  allowed  to  be 
overcast  with  vague  doubts— each  succeed- 
ing well-directed  experimental  effort  will  as- 
suredly lead  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth. 
If  once  departed  from,  however — if  once  the 
jugar«extractiug  operation  be  viewed  from 
other  directioas,  though  apparently  nearer  to 
the  mark, — then  the  whole  perspective  of 
the  theory  is  gone  i^onfusion  takes  the 
place  of  order,  doubt  of  precision,  fallacy  of 
ucU;— the  reasoning  process  breaks  down, 
and  all  attempts  to  emerge  from  the  mental 
chaos  are  in  vain.  . 

The  great  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  during 
the  process  of  sugar  extraction,  being  the  re- 
moval with  all  due  haste  of  every  thing,  ex- 
cept sugar  and  water,  the  subsidiary  indica- 
tions are,  to  evaporate  the  latter  at  the  low- 
est temperature,  consistent  with  practical 
necessities— and  to  effect  crystallization  in 
•ccordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  before. 


In  earryinj^  out  tlie  first  or  grmd  iodiet- 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  we  sliould  seek  far 
some  defecatiag  or  pnrifying  agent  which  is 
either  capable  of  being  totally  removed  from 
the  sugar  solution ;  or  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  should  be  productive  of  no  iDJuriooi 
tendency. 

The  latter  alternative,  however,  would  bs 
a  mere  compromise ;  as,  by  admitting  it,  we 
immediately  violate,  to  some  extent,  the 
grand  condition  of  procuring  an  onmixed  so> 
lutKNi  of  sugar  and  water. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  theoretical  iidi- 
cations  which  science  proclaims  as  neocsiy 
to  be  carried  oat,  in  the  manufiictnre  of  sogir 
from  raw  juices,  I  will  now  offer  such  a  ge- 
neral summary  of  the  method  followed  ia 
the  sugar-prodociog  colonies,  as  shall  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  wbiek 
the  above  theoretical  cooditiona  are  vie> 
lated. 

It  must  here  be  preoiiaed,  that^althoogk 
the  plan  of  cobnial  sugar  BMnnfiictnre  for  all 
countries  is  essentially,  up  to  a  oeitain  stage, 
identical,  yet,  when  varioua  eotoaiesare  coa- 
pared  as  to  the  respective  process  of  sogv 
extraction  followed  by  each, — a  casual  ob- 
server might  imagine  the  existence  of  dii> 
tinotions  as  essential,  which  in  reabty  ire 
merely  collateral  ;  and  which  involve  ao 
difference  of  principle  whatever.  As^it 
would  be  exceedingly  inimical  to  expositmi 
of  principles,  tobroik  in  upon  tbe  current  of 
observation,  for  the  purpose  of  annoondog 
mere  collateral  discrepanciaa  between  the 
machinery,  or  the  processes  of  different  cole- 
niea — I  will  here  observe  that  in  describiag 
the  general  operation  of  colonial  sugar  msi- 
nfacture,  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  or  the 
violation  of  theoretio  indicattons,  I  shall  ss> 
lect,  as  typical  oi  colonial  operations  in  gei- 
eraU  the  process  now  usually  followed  in  ibe 
West  Indian  islands. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  with  grett 
justice,  on  the  very  imperfect  expression  of 
juice  from  the  canes  by  the  process  of  mSI 
crushing.  Although  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated the  sugar-cane  to  be  made  op  of 
90  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  juice,  and  10 
per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  it  appears  ihat  the 
average  amonat  of  juice  expressed  by  the 
mill  is  not  more  than  50  per  eent. 

The  proper  method  of  obviating  this  gnst 
loss  of  raw  material  is  altogether  a  matter  kt 
the  consideration  of  the  engineer,  and  does 
not  come  within  the  ftphere  of  chemical 
comment. 

The  juice  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  treated  with  lime, 
as  follows,  in  order  to  effect  a  partial  puzi- 
fication : — 

The  overseer*  commences  his  operatioDS 

*  "The  man  at  the  dariOer  first  raises  by  best 
the  cane-Juice  to  a  temperature  of  about  180^.  tf 
which  time  a  dark  scum  forms  at  the  top  j  he  thaa 
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Vf  VQttinff  %rtto  a  s^ef*of  wfaie>ffta«te«  some 
«f  toe  juice  to  be  defecated. — He  then  adds 
to  each  in  succession  a  portion  of  lime^ — 
cither  preriously  mixed  up  with  water  or 
vrith  syrup,  to  the  consistence  of  gruel  or 
thin  pap.  Immediately  the  contact  is  effected 
between  the  lime  and  the  cane-juice,  a  disco- 
loration of  the  latter  ensues  ;  the  amount  of 
discoloration  Taryiviff  (atterU  paribua)  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  em- 
ptoTad.  Having  added  a  different  quantity 
of  fime  a^ent  to^each  of  the  glasses,  the  ope- 
rator judges  by  the  resultmg  tint,  which 
result  is  the  best,  and  he*  is  ffuided  accord- 
ingly by  this  evidence  as  to  the  quantity  of 
tune  he  shall  add  to  the  general  stock  of 
juice  to  be  defecated. 

The  amount  of  lime  being  determined,  it 
11  added  to  the  juice  in  a  copper,  or  an  iron 
Teasel,  hung  over  «  fire.  Sometimes  this 
▼easel  is  the  last  of  a  range  hung  over  one 
long  flue ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
heated  by  a  separate  fire.  In  either  case  its 
contents  an9  heated  to  about  the  temperature 
of  180^  Fahr.,  when  a  thick  crust  of  impuri- 
ties forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
begins  to  crack.  The  fire  is  now  damped, 
and  the  crest  removed  by  skimmin^^ ;  occa- 
sionally,* however,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn 
oflfby  a  racking-cock  from  underneath.  In 
Older  that  the  mil  defecating  agency  of  lime 
shall  be  exerted,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a 
greater  heat  than  180^  Fahr. ;  the  liquid,  in 
net,  should  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point. 
Here,  however,  there  isV  difiicuky : — ^inune- 
£ately  on  the  commencement  of  ebullition, 
the  supernatant  crust  becomes  broken  into 
fragments,  and  mechanically  incorporated 
with  the  fluid  so  intimately,  that  it  can  no 
knuer  be  removed  by  skinuning,  but  requires 
a  filtration  process  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  process  of  clearing  or  defecation  hav- 
ing been  effected,  and  the  crust  separated  by 
skimming,  racking,  or  filtration,  the  process 
of  boiling  is  commenced.  A  series  of  copper 
or  iron  pans,  diminishinff  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  fire-fiprate,  and  usually  four  or  five 
m  number,  are  hung  over  one  common  flue, 
or  rather  fire-place,  in  which  the  canes,  after 


throwM  into  tho  heated  juice  a  small  portion  of 
eream,  or  milk  of  lime.  After  waiting  two  or  three 
minmes,  until  the  acom  again  (brroa  over  the  anr- 
ftce,  he  dipe  out  a  wine-glassfVil,  and  if  he  sees  the 
mocUage  fonn  in  well-defined  flakes,  and  rise  to  the 
top,  leaving  a  clear  liquor  of  a  pale  amber,  or  Ma- 
deira wine  color,  he  is  satisfied ;  if  not,  he  adds 
more  lime ;  but  if  he  finds  that  the  mucilage  will 
not  coagulate  thoroughly  without  such  an  amount 
of  lime  as  would  deepen  the  color  naturally,  he 
aCops,  and  trusts  to  the  skimming."— 3foo<ij^.(a) 

(a)  This  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman  firom  the 
West  Indies,  who  examined  Dr.  Seoffem's  sheets, 
and  remarked  upon  them.— Ed. 

*  "Almost  always— I  never  saw  the  other  done 
except  with  steam  clariflers  in  St.  Croix,  where 
they  first  take  oflTthe  crust,  then  add  lime  afterwards, 
m  and  skim  in  the  claiiller."— Jloocfy. 


thdr  juice  has  been  expressed,  are  burnt  as 
fuel.  This  fuel  generates  a  very  powerful 
blast  of  flame,  wmch  not  only  plays  under 
each  of  the  series  of  pans,  but  may  be  even 
seen  lo  escape  from  the  chinmey. 

This  plan  of  hanging  many  consecutive 
boiling  pans  over  one  common  flue  is  in  it- 
self most  improper.  It  was  first  introduced 
with  special  reference  to  a  peculiar  kind  and 
limited  amount  of  fuel  at  the  operator's 
service,  and  would  appear  to  be  persisted  in 
chiefly  in  deference  to  old  opinions  and  cus- 
toms. 

The  pans,  too,  are  usually  so  deep*  that 
great  violence  is  done  to  the  rule  tnat  the 
amount  of  evaporation,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  sur- 
face of  the  liquid-  to  be  evaporated. 

The  cane-juice  having  entered  the  first  of 
these  evaporating  pans,  the  process  of  eva- 
poration begins.  At  this  stage,  the  juice  is 
merely  brought  to  a  slight  simmer,  the  heat 
applied  being  usually  insufiicient  to  cause  it 
to  boil  rapidly.  On  the  sur&ce  of  this  and 
every  other  pan  in  the  series,  a  scum  arises, 
which  from  time  to  time  is  removed  by  the 
process  of  skinmiing,  and  put  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  ram  hereafter. 

After  the  evaporation  in  the  first  pan  of 
the  series  has  proceeded  to  the  desired  ex- 
tent, an  attendant  ladles  its  contents  into 
the  next — in  which,  and  in  every  subsequent 
one,  until  the  last  two,  the  process  of  skim- 
ming is  repeated.!  Eventually  the  juice, 
(now  a  syrup,)  is  ladled  into  the  teache,  or 
last  boiling  pan,  wherein  it  is  at  len^^h 
brought  to  tnat  degree  of  concentration 
judged  most  proper  to  admit  of  subsequent 
crystallization. 

It  would  be  impossible  by  mere  description 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  proper  degree  of  boiling  having  been 
achieved.  The  peculiar  sound  which  the 
syrap  emits  when  dropped  from  the  ladle  in- 
to the  general  contents ;  the  resistance  it 
offers  on  being  stirred  ;  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  its  bubbles ;  all  afford  good  indica- 
tions to  the  practised  boiler;  but  the  evi- 
dence most  generally  followed  is  that  which 
also  the  remier  avuls  himself  of  at  home, 
namely,  the  proof  of  touch.  A  drop  of  the 
S3rrup  being  placed  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  the  two  separated,  a  thread 
of  syrup  is  formed,  of  varying  length,  and 
varying  tenacity,  according  as  the  syrup  has 
been  more  or  less  boiled.  In  this  thread, 
also,  crystals  are  occasionally  seen,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  affords  valuable   evidence. 


*  "  The  arrangement  of  the  fire  and  the  size  of 
the  pans  depend  on  the  principle  that  the  Juice  must 
simmer  to  allow  of  efficient  skinmiing.  If  it  boils, 
the  skimmer  cannot  catch  the  Bcnun."— Moody. 

t  **  In  the  last  two  teaches  the  scum  Is  brushed 
back  into  the  preceding  one,  the  liquor  being  too 
sweet  to  lose."— Jfoody. 
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In  the  prooeM  of  TaonmiHpsn  botUng,  ihme 
cryBtals  are  the  operator's  rarest  guide. 

From  the  last,  in  the  series  of  evapoTiiing 
pans,  the  Uaekcy  or  Utycke,  a*  it  is  called,  the 
inspissated  juice  is  ladled  into  shallow 
wooden  vessels,  termed  coolcra;  seldom 
more  than  eighteen  inches  deep ;  where  it  is 
allowed  to  accrete   into  a  semi-crystalline 


These  iriiallow  coolers  have  been  loadlj 
and  justly  reprehended,  as  most  inimical  to 
the  formation  of  crystal  line  sugar;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  chemist,  if  made  to  draw  an 
inference  from  their  appearance  and  neces- 
sary effect,  without  any  collateral  j^fuide, 
would  be  constrained  to  infer,  that  m  the 
West  Indian  sugar-manufacturing  q)eration 
perfect  cryaUUUxaHam  W€u  «  re$uU  to  be 
mwaided! 

In  these  shallow  coolers  the  accreted  mass 
is  allowed  to  remain,  until  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  consistency  to  admit  of  its  being 
dug  out,  and  carried  away,  in  buckets,  to 
the  curing'house,  without  leaking  entirely 
away.  In  this  curing-house  it  is  put  into 
casks  with  perforated  bottoms,  each  hole 
being  loosely  stopped  by  the  stem  of  a  plan- 
tain leaf;  and  through  which  the  uncrystal- 
lixed  portions  of  the  mass,  at  least  in  part, 
leak  into  the  molasses  tank. 

This  is  the  ordinary  plan  followed ;  but  it 
is  subjected  to  many  modifications,  in  differ- 
ent places. 

Ab  might  have  been  inferred  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  plan  of  curing  the  sugar  just 
described,  the  badly  cnrstalhzed  mass  yields 
up  its  non-crystalUzed  portion  with  great 
difficulty.  The  process  of  curing  or  drainage 
occupies,  in  general,  many  weeks ;  and,  even 
at  the  expiration  of  that  long  time,  is  so  in- 
complete, that  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  20 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  to  leak  into  the  hold  of  the  uup  on  its 
way  to  Europe,  and  to  be  pumped  into  the 
sea.  In  a  recent  case  which  came  under  my 
notice,  25  per  cent  had  thus  been  lost,  and 
the  master  of  a  trading  vessel*  inform^  Dr. 
Evans,  as  I  am  told  by  this  gentleman,  that 
his  ship  was  often  one  and  a  half  feet  deeper 
in  the  water  off  Barbadoes  than  when  ar- 
rived in  the  British  Channel. 

In  order  to  expedite  this  process  of  curing, 
recourse  is  had  on  some  estates  to  the  ex- 
pensive contrivance  termed  a  pneumatic 
chest.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  chest 
of  iron,  or  copper,  rapplied  with  a  Mte  bot- 
ioni,  either  of  finely  perforated  plate  or  cane 
wicker  work;  on  which  the  sugar  to  be 
acted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
molasses,  is  put.  Under  this  false  bottom  is 
a  space  which  communicates  with  a  powerfiol 


♦  Ca|>taiii  FowUs— who  estimated  the  loss  from 
ttiis  esoae  at  fh>ffl  3s.  M.  to  4s.  the  owt.,  or  jCS  «e. 
to  £i  the  toB. 


air-pump ;  by  the  actkm  of  which,  a  paitidi 
vacuum  can  be  produced,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  draw  the  more  liquid  portkms  of 
the  HUMS  throush  the  iklse  bottom. 

The  effect  of  such  a  contrivance  as  this, 
when  made  to  act  upon  a  badly  crystallized 
ragar,  need  not  be  indicated.  Not  only  aie 
uncrystallixed  portions  drawn  into  the  reser- 
voir, but  also  a  large  amoumt  of  the  small 
ill-developed  crystals. 

A  pneumatic  chest,  to  be  really  useful, 
should  be  employed  upon  a  well-crystalHzed 
sugar — a  material  which,  i»  a  general  rule, 
druns  perfectlv  well  of  itself,  without  any 
mechanical  aid  whatever. 

The  process  of  sugar  manufacture  here 
described  is,  as  was  previously  remarked,  the 
typical  one  of  the  West  Indies  ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  modified  in  various  ways.  Thus, 
as  regards  the  boiling  range,  instead  of  pour- 
ing the  juice  from  one  pan  to  the  next  in 
order,  by  the  process  pf  dip|]j|ig,  the  pans  in 
some  ranges  have  been  furmsh^  with  valves, 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  fluid  towards 
the  teache.  Ranges  of  this  kind  have  been 
frequently  heated  b^  steam. 

Sieveral  modifications  (some,  unquestion- 
ably, improvements)  have  been  made  en  the 
teache,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  redudng  the 
period  during  which  the  concentrated  syn^ 
IS  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  Bgencj 
of  the  fire.  One  of  these  modifications  con- 
sists in  an  addition  to  the  teache,  <^  an  in- 
ternal hollow  core  exactly  fitting  it,  uid  sup- 
plied at  its  under  [fttft  with  a  valve,  opening 
mwaxds.  This  core,  technicaUy  called  a 
*'  skipper,**  bdng  dropped  firom  a  crane  into 
the  teache,  the  contents  of  the  latter  open 
the  valve,  and  rushing  at  one  gosh  into  the 
core,  may  be  removed  bodily,  by  raising  the 
core  through  the  medium  of  the  crane. 

Another  good  modifiottion  of  the  teache 
has  been  introduced  by  the  French  into  some 
of  their  colonies.  It  consists  in  altering  the 
form  of  the  teache  into  the  shape  of  a  coal- 
scuttle, the  lip  of  which  rests  in  such  a  man- 
ner on  a  pivot,  that,  at  die  proper  time,  the 
whole  teache  may  be  raised  by  leverage,  and 
its  contents  p<AnfiMl  out.  This  kind  oftesflhe 
is  called  a  btueuU. 

Amongst  the  essential  modifications  which 
have  been  attempted  from  time  to  time  <m 
the  colonial  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  vari- 
able amounts  of  success,  may  be  enumerated 
the  following : 

1.  Filtration  of  the  raw  juice. 

2.  Filtration  of  the  defecated  juice. 

a.  Mechanical. 

b.  Chemical  (through  animal  charcoal}- 

3.  Improved  methods  of  defecation. 

4.  The  use  of  the  vacuum  pan  .* 

If  the  impurities  which  are  so  inimical  to 


*  The  prooessee  of  claying  and  Uqnoriaf  , 
whatever  laodlieatioik,  an  hsts  fmpossly 
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<he  eiyttaffiEation  of  vngaor  oat  of  tke  eni^ 
jniee,  were  merely  of  a  meehamcal  aature,  a 
pfocets  of  mechanical  filtration  would  be 
reasonable  enough ;  but  if  those  impurities 
be  realhr  of  a  diemieal  nature,  then  such 
mechanical  filtration  is  enthelj  out  of  place. 
Accordingly,  the  process  of  preliminary  fil- 
tntion  is  spoken  of  with  umversal  discon- 
tent by  all  who  have  tried  it.  Not  only  is  it 
totally  inefficacious  in  effecting  the  end  de- 
ored,  but  it  is  productive  of  much  positive 
harm.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
raw  vegetable  susar-containing  juices  are 
most  susceptible  of  fermentation ;  hence  the 
operation  of  filtration,  even  if  productive  of 
benefit  in  this  stage,  should,  to  be  useful,  be 
most  rapidly  conducted.  Now  this  is  impos- 
fible,  for  chemists  very  well  know  that  raw 
T^etable  juices  in  general,  even  although 
ibn  and  Umpid  to  Uie  view,  pass  through 
filtering  tissues  most  tardily.  Add  to  this 
the  amount  of  porous  surface,  moistened  with 
fermentable  liquid,  exposed  during  the  ope- 
ration to  atmospheric  influences ;  and  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  preliminary  filtra- 
tion is  most  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  colo- 
nial sugar-maker.  I  would,  by  no  means, 
extend  this  remark  to  a  rough  process  of 
straining,  at  this  stage,  for  the  purpose  of 
lemoring  broken  pieces  of  cane,  frag- 
ments of  leaves,  and  other  mechanical 
impurities,  which  mi^ht  somewhat  incon- 
venience fiiture  operations.  Such  an  opera- 
tion, however,  is  not  one  of  filtration,  but 
of  straininff. 

Should  the  process  of  mechanical  filtration 
be  executed  after  defieeation  1  As  a  general 
mle,  doubtless  this  question  should  be  an- 
swered affirmatively,  as  being  a  step  in  the 
light  direction ;  but  so  Ions  as  lime  is  used  as 
a  defecator,  the  process  of  filtration  will  be 
deprived  of  half  its  value.  Not  only  is  the 
flocculent  scum  developed  by  lime  most  im- 
fevorable  to  the  process  of  rapid  filtration, 
but  the  advantage  gained  is  more  specious 
than  real,  inasmuch  as  so  many  impurities 
itill  remain  in  juices  defecated  by  lime,  that, 
although  the  act  of  filtration  may  have 
yielded  a  liquor  of  great  brightness,  it  he- 
eomes  turbid,  and  throws  up  more  scum  on 
die  further  application  of  heat.* 

Withl^rojgam  to  filtration  through  animal 
charcoal,  it  can  iMiver  be  profitably  applied 
to  the  treatDsent  of  raw  juices,  or  those  that 


as  not  being  Iraprovemeiits  of  tbe  sogar  manufkc- 
tore— bat  msrely  an  eztenslon  of  that  maawAwture 
beyond  tlia  amial  edonial  limits,  into  tho  art  of  tke 
nAner. 

*  ^  Ttae  aUminess  which  affecU  the  bag  Altera  is 
%  gnat  disadvantage  to  eharcoal  filters.  I  have 
^aewa  the  eharcoal  freqnently  clogged  ;  and,  when 
waahed  with  care  and  placed  in  open  etmku  for  col- 
lection A>r  re-bnraincy  fenaent  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  char  the  oaska,  and  redace  the  valne  of  the  char- 
eoal  bjr  a  considerable  production  of  white  aab."— 
Mood0, 


have  merely  beeo  exposed  td  tiie  pvoeess  of 
defecation,  withoat  sabseqaentooaoentratioiL 
It  has  been  demonstraled,  that  this  agent 
prodoces  its  maximum  effect  on  sugar  solu- 
tions of  about  the  density  of  28<^  Beaom^ ; 
hence,  if  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  at  the 
interval  between  the  last  boiUng-pan  and  the 
teaofae.  Numerous  experiments,  however, 
have  convinced  me,  that  animal  charcoal 
should  never  be  employed  in  the  oolonies  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  but  absolutely 
white  sugar.  The  beautiful  straw-colored 
tinge,  so  admired  by  grooers,  and  which  all 
sugars,  by  a  proper  system  of  defecation,  can 
be  made  to  assume,  animal  oharooal  has  a 
tendency  to  destio}r— imparting  a  disagree* 
able  neutral  tint  in  iU  place. 

The  expense  of  using  animal  charcoal,  too, 
in  the  West  Indies,  being  somewhat  about  £3 
per  ton  of  sugar,  is  in  itself  a  most  serious  ob* 
Steele  to  its  general  adoption. 

The  last  essential  improvement  introduced 
into  the  colonial  sugar  manufacture  is  that  of 
the  vacuum  pan,  an  instrument  which  merits 
a  full  description. 

At  the  orainary  level  of  the  sea  the  atmos- 
phere exerts  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  every 
square  inch ;  ana,  whilst  exposed  to  this  pres- 
sure, water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212* 
Fahr.» 

If,  however,  by  means  of  the  air-pomp  or 
otherwise,  a  portion  of  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure be  removed  from  the  virater's  suriace, 
then  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  effect 
ebullition  is  reduced— reduced,  too,  in  a 
known  and  definite  ratio,  so  that  for  every 
pound  of  atmospheric  pressure  taken  off,  a 
proporrionate  diminution  of  the  boiling  tem- 
perature is  accomplished. 

Not  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  are 
capable  of  forming,  is  sufficient  to  cause  water 
to  boil  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures 
without  the  application  of  any  extraneous 
beat,  simply  because  water  is  not  a  flaid  of 
sufficient  volatility.  If  ether,  however,  which 
is  a  far  more  volatile  liquid,  be  exposed  to 
the  same  treatment,  it  boils  with  violence : 
water,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
merely  be  rapidly  given  off  in  the  form  of 
vapor. 

The  rationale,  and  also  the  laboratory  prac- 
tice of  increased  evaporation  under  dimi- 
nished pressure,  has  already  been  explained. 
It  now  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the  vacuum 
pan  is  merely  an  instrument  which  unites  to 
the  principle  of  evaporating  under  diminished 
pressure,  the  application  of  a  certain— but 
comparatively  small — amount  of  artificial 
h^t. 

To  the  honorable  Mr.  Howard  we  are  hi- 
debted  for  the  invention  of  this  most  useful 

*  In  a  metallic  vessel.  Gay-Lossac  has  proved 
that  water  boils  at  214''  in  one  of  glass ;  owing,  ap- 
parently, to  tta  adhering  to  glass  tv>re  po#erfliny 
than  to  a  metaL 
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imtniineQt,*  which  bus  alreadj  effected  soeh 
improTtfmeDfB  in  the  home  refinery  process, 
and  which  is  destined  before  long  to  extend 
its  afnelioratiDg  inflaence  to  the  colonies 
abroad. 

The  yacanm-pan  may  be  described  as  com- 
posed of  two  copper  segments  of  spheres 
loined  together  at  the  edges.  The  lower 
hemisphere  is  imbedded  into  a  steam-jacket 
or  space,  into  which  steam,  of  a  rarying 
pressure  np  to  3  lbs.  to  the  inch,  can  be 
forced ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  area  of 
heating  steam  surface  beyond  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  lower  segment  of  the  pan,  there 
passes  internally  a  coil  of  copper  pipe, 
through  which  a  current  of  steam  may  be 
made  to  rush.  It  is  obvious  that  any  liquid 
put  into  a  vessel  of  this  kind,  will  be  exposed 
to  so  large  an  amount  of  heating  surface  that 
it  must  soon  arrive  at  its  boiling  point ;  but 


the  raenum-producing  part  of  the  apfnrstat 
has  yet  to  be  described.  Attached  t»  the  pan 
at  iu  upper  part  is  a  pipe  of  coram unicaiioo^ 
with  a  cylinchical  vessel  called  a  condenser,* 
and  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  oondeop 
sing  apparatus  in  a  low-pressure  steam  enj^ner 
consisting  either  of  a  means  of  ii\jectiug  a 
lEUsh  of  cold  water  through  a  series  of  mioute 
boles,  which  plan  is  called  that  of  direct  con- 
densation, or  else  of  a  series  of  small  tabes 
exposed  to  the  external  agency  of  water— a 
plan  denominated  that  of  indirect  or  tubalar 
condensation.  Beyond  this  condenier,  and 
communicating  with  it,  is  a  powerfal  ai^ 
pump. 

The  accompanying  wood-cat,  however,  re* 
presents  a  condenser  (7)  of  a  different  and 
more  effective  kind.  It  is  the  external  con- 
densing ^stem  of  Messrs.  Pontifex.        , 


The  action  of  this  apparatus  in  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  as  follows :  The  pan  being  filled 
to  the  desired  extent  with  sugar  solution  to 
be  evaporated,  steam  beiuK  let  on  to  the 
jacket  aud  into  the  coil,  the  temperature  of 
the  liquor  condnoes  to  rise.  Meantime,  the 
air-pump  being  set  to  work,  a  partial  vacuum 
is  produced,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  syrup  in  the  pan,  is  eradu- 
ally  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  theliquid 
begins  to  boiL 

The  yopor  resulting  from  this  ebullition, 
passing  into  the  condenser,  is  exposed  to  the 
agency  of  cold  water,  and  immediately  as- 
sumes the  liqoid  state ;  finally,  this  condensed 
water  is  drawn  off  by  the  otr  pump,  as  it 
is  called,  although  the  instrument  performs 
the  mixed  function  of  pumping  both  air  and 
water. 

Such  are  the  essential  portions  of  the  va- 
cuum-pan; but  certain  accessory  paru  are 

9- 

*  His  patent  was  taken  out  in  181ft. 


yet  to  be  described.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  appendage  called  the  prooMick 
— a  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  the  epe- 
rator  can,  from  time  to  time,  remove  and  ex- 
amine a  portion  of  the  evaporating  syrnp 
without  the  least  destruction  of  the  partial 
vacuum.  Attached  to  the  copper  aegment  of 
the  pan  is  a  thermometer,  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  temperature  of  the  syrup,  and 
also  a  vacuum-gnage,  as  it  is  technically 
called, — an  instrument  on  tbe  barometrie 
principle,  by  referring  to  which  the  amoont 
of  atmospheric   pressure  exercised  at  any 


*  Between  the  vecaum-pan  and  condenser  i»  s 
Tpoaet  destined  to  contain  any  solutiea  wbich  may 
boll  over.  This  vessel,  however,  theoreticsllj,  may 
be  considered  ss  a  mere  expansion  oT  tbe  Tacnom- 
pan.  This  is  indicated  in  the  diafram  by  the  figws 
9.  The  other  portions  of  the  apparatus  are  aa  nj« 
low:  (I)  the  measure,  («)  the  man-hole,  wits 
pound  cover,  (8)  vacnnm-pan,  (4)  proof-sUek*  w 
heater,  (7)  condenser,  (8)  steam-engine  and  aur- 
pmnp,  (9)  escape  valve  of  the  vaennm-paa,  throap 
which  ita  contents  pass  into  the  heater. 
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p«rio<i  on  tlw  eT^porating  lipoid  can  be  «t 
once  read  off.  On  the  Bummit  of  the  npper 
s^meot  of  the  pan  u  a  man-bole,*  nippUed 
"witb  an  acGvrately  gronod  cover,  and,  by  the 
side  of  it,  an  entrance  for  each  saoceaaiTe 
charge  iti  liqnor,  -which  paaset  from  an  ad- 
joioiDg  veeael,  of  determinate  capacity,  called 
the  meaiure. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  ander  hemisphere 
is  sitoated  a  valve,  through  which  the  sugar 
solution,  when  sufficiently  boiled,  it  allowed 
to  escape  into  another  vessel  called  the  heat- 
er, or,  occasionally,  the  cooler.f 

Tbis  heater  may  be  compared  to.  the  lower 
segment  of  a  vacuum-pan,  minus  its  coil,  be- 
ing a  copper  pan  imbedded  in  a  steam-jacket, 
by  the  agency  of  which  a  graduated  heat  may 
be  applied. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  allow  the 
conditions  of  time  and  prolonged  fluidity  for 
the  more  perfect  development  of  those  crys- 
tals, the  formation  of  which  has  been  already 
commenced  during  the  operation  of  vacuum- 
boiling. 

Fuller  details  of  the  employment  of  the 
vacuum-pan  and  its  accessory,  the  heater,  will 
be  given  under  the  head  of  "  refinery  opera- 
tions"— such  a  general  account  of  these  in- 
struments merely  being  here  given  as  might 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  colonial 
operation  of  vacuum-boiling. 

It  is  a  subject  of  much  surprise  to  many 
persons  who  have  witnessed  the  results  of 
vacaam-pan  boiling  at  home  in  refineries, 
Aat.  when  used  in  the  colonies,  it  has  been 
productive  of  such  ambignous  results.  This 
sarprise  will  vanish  when  we  consider  the 
oonditions  under  which  a  vacaon»-pan  can  be 
profitably  worked,  and  how  difficult  of  at- 
tatnment  these  conditionB  have  hitherto  been 
ia  tbe  colonies.  However  objeotionable,  in 
most  points  of  view,  the  ordinary  colonial 
evaporating  prooess  may  be,  it  nevertheless  is 
waU  adaptea  to  the  end  of  removal  of  imp«i- 
rities  by  snriace>skiraming — an  operation 
which  is  totally  impracticable  when  the 
vmcaom-pan  is  employed,  tienee,  although 
this  valuable  instrument  exercises  the  full 
amoant  of  its  well-known  and  legitimate  in- 
flaettce—^l though  it  may  efiect  evaporation 
at  the  practicafminimum^-although  an  ex- 
perienced boiler  may  be  present  to  €trike  or 


*  Tbe  apertare  thcongh  which  a  man  enters  the 
vacuum-pan  fi>r  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it. 

t  The  indiflbroat  application  of  the  term  heater 
and  cooler,  the  one  (br  the  other,  is  curious,  although 
easy  to  be  explained.  So  long  as  sugar  solutions 
were  boiled  tn  open  pans  under  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pjMrle  presanra,  and  at  a  temperature  of  SSO^and 
upwards,  the  vessel  in  which  the  boiled  liquor  was 
aUowed  to  assume  a  temperature  of  170^  might  ap- 
propriately enough  be  denominated  a  cooler.  But 
imder  the  process  of  vaenam-pan  boiling,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  140^,  this  vessel,  ia  which  the  latter 
defcree  of  temperature  becomes  changed  to  176*',  as 
before,  is  to  aU  Intents  a  heater  ;  sUll  the  old  name 
is  In  many  roflneries  maintained. 


let  off  its  contents  al  Ibe  proyer  time,  still 
the  resnh  of  boiling  an  impure  joiee  in  vacno 
will  in  all  cases  be— an  impure  sugar.  '     ' 

The  fact  is  at  length  brnximing  so  well  re- 
cognized, that  a  gentleman,  of  much  practical 
experience  as  an  engineer  ia  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  informs  me  of  a  resolve  he  had  made 
never  again  to  set  up  a  vacuum-pan  on  any 
West  Indian  property,  (save  a  few  exceptional 
estates,  on  which  the  juice  was  remarkably 
piire,)  except  under  a  guarantee  that  the 
juice  should  have  been  submitted  to  a  char- 
coal filtration,  this  being  the  only  means 
at  that  period  known  to  him  as  capable  of 
effiscting  the  necessary  amount  of  defecation. 

It  ma^  verj^  safely  be  asserted,  that  the 

Sraat  utility  of  tbe  vacuum-pan  has  yet  to  be 
emonstrated  to  colonial  snaar-growers.  Hi- 
therto, even  on  estates  where  it  has  given 
a  qualified  satisfaction,  the  true  genius  of  the 
instrument  has  been  altogether  misunder- 
stood. Instead  of  aiming  at  the  production* 
of  a  well-crystallized  result,  mixed  with  a 
thin  syrup  of  drainage  or  molasses,  admitting 
of  easy  removal,  and  then  leaving  the  su^ar 
almost  dry,  the  general  aim  of  the  colonid. 
sugar-maker  has  been  to  produce,  by  high  or 
stiff  boiling,  the  maximum  amount  of  semi- 
crystalline  produce.  If  this  kind  of  material 
were  a  marketable  commodity  in  its  present 
state,  the  endeavor  of  aimlus  at  its  maximum 
produce  would  be  intelligible ;  but  as  it  re- 
quires (he  expensive  process  of  liquoring  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  market,  the  process  of 
stiflf  bitiliug  Is  in  contravention  of  all  proprie- 
ties.* 

The  method  in  which  the  liquoring  is 
commonly  practised  in  the  West  Indies  is 
fearfully  wasteful,  and  in  other  respects  open 
to  the  greatest  censure. 

Under  the  definition  of  liquoring,  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  operation  has  been  explained. 
I  will  now  oflfer,  in  anticipation  of  another 
part  of  this  treatise,  a  concise  explanation  of 
the  mode  of  conducting  it  in  refineries,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  most  powerfully  the 
destructive  mode  followed  in  the  colonies. 

Under  the  proper  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, hereafleY  to  be  mentioned,  the  refiner 
puts  his  boiled  and  crystalline  syrup  into 
moulds,  supported  on  their  apices,  and  the 
hole  of  each  apex  stopped  with  a  pledget  of 
brown  paper.  Here  the  mass  is  allowed  to 
cool ;  and,  when  cold,  the  plug  in  the  apex 
being  withdrawn,  each  mould  is  supported  on 
a  corresponding  earthen  pot.  A  portion  of 
syrup,  technically  known  as  green  syrup, 
more  or  less  colored,  now  drains  away,  and 


*  Dr.  Evans  informs  me,  that  in  the  island  of  Java 
there  are  used  vacuum-pans  having  an  escape  aper- 
ture In  the  side,  through  which  the  solid  concrete  is 
shovelled  by  a  man  sent  into  the  pan  for  that  pur- 
pose, after  each  boiling  operation.  A  patentee, 
moreover,  actually  proposes  to  grind  this  kind  of 
oonerete  into  grains  by  a  mill ! 
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the  cone  of  ragar  is  left  oompanctiTely  dry. 
The  sugar  fonning  the  base  or  face  of  each 
Ti)eing  now  removed  by  a  rcToling  cutter, 
termed  the  facing  machine^  the  sugar  so  re- 
moved it  mixed  with  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thin  magma  (technically  named 
clay)  and  reimposed  nthe  base  of  the  cone. 
This  is  the  <^ration  termed  in  refineries 
ciaying.  After  some  hours  the  operation  of 
liquoring  commences  by  pouring  on  the 
smooth  surffu:e,  or  face  left  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  clay,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  sugar.  The  result  of  this  operation  is, 
that  the  coloring  matters  of  the  suffar  are 
totally  washed  into  the  pot  below,  and  a  loaf 
of  white  sugar  is  formed. 

As  conducted  in  refineries,  the  operation 
of  liquoring  is  most  philosophical,  and  most 
efficient — an  (^ration  without  which,  or  the 
equivalent  one  of  prolonged  claying,  a 
thoroughly  white  sugar  cannot  be  made.  Its 
success  depends  so  entirely  on  the  purity 
and  saturation  of  the  magma  /tgvor,  or  aque- 
ous solution  of  sugar,  that  the  preparation  of 
the  latter  is  a  matter  to  the  intelligent  refiner 
of  greatest  solicitude.  If  the  magma  liquor 
be  colored,  it  is  evident  the  sugar  which  it  is 
employed  to  wash  cannot  be  coiorltfss.  If  the 
mamna  liquor,  also,  be  not  fully  saturated,  it 
will  become  so  during  percolation,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sugar  wnich  it  is  intended  to 
cleanse — and  the  loaves  will  be  partially  dis- 
solved. This  is  too  evident  for  further  com- 
ment. What,  then,  would  be  thought  of  the 
refiner,  who,  in  violation  of  the  obvious  prin- 
ciples just  laid  down,  should  attempt  to  liquor 
by  means  of  water !  And  yet  this  is  the  kind 
of  liquorioff  very  frequently  performed  in 
some  of  the  West  Indian  islands  where  vacu> 
um-pans  are  used.  The  concentration  having 
been  carried  on,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
to  a  higher  extent  than  propriety  warrants,  the 
mass  IS  cooled,  thrown  into  a  pneumatic 
chest,  and  afTused  with  water  by  means  of  a 
garden-pot!  The  air-pump  is  now  put  vi- 
gorously to  work ;  a  partial  vacuum  is  pro- 
ouced  underneath,  and  the  water  of  afiu- 
sion,  carrying  with  it  many  impurities,  and 
much  sugar  also,  is  drawn  into  the  cistern 
below,  ft  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  crystals  or  grains  of  vacuum  boiling  are 
usually  larffe,  and,  therefore,  less  easily  solu- 
ble than  Uiey  would  be  if  they  presented 
greater  surface  to  the  agency  of  the  solvent 
—otherwise  the  loss  attendant  on  this  most 
improper  operation  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, llie  final  result  of  this  rude  pro- 
cess of  liquoring  is,  a  large-grained  dusky 
yellow  sugar,  now  generaUr  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sweetening  cofifee.  (Considered 
m  the  abstract,  without  reference  to  the  steps 
by  which  it  was  obtained,  this  sugar  mignt 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  benefiU  of  colonial 
vacuum-pan  boiling  ;  and  hence,  from  want 
of  a  fiiller  acquaintance  with  the  tubjeot, 


the  most  erroiieoas  nstioBS  hare  been  &• 
seminated. 

The  rude  process  of  liquorinff  by  water, 
already  described,  is  not  invariaoly  followed, 
it  is  true,  in  the  colonies  ;  sometimes  a  por- 
tion of  juice,  defecated  and  evworated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  substituted.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  refinery  process  of  making  pure 
maema  liquor  has  been  adopted,  but  still 
under  circumstances  involving  the  greatest 
improprieties. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  claying 
and  liqucmng  operations,  in  the  colonies,  can 
only  be  correctly  iudged  of  by  reference  to 
the  precise  end  desired  to  be  achieved.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  manufacture  in- 
jured, even  to  ruin,  by  instituting  false  com- 
parisons between  it  and  another,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  appliances,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  former  case,  but  adverse  to  the  latter. 
The  colonial  appUpation  of  the  process  of 
liquorinff,  even  when  well  managed,  is  em- 
phatically open  to  the  remarks  just  made. 
The  refiner's  object  is  to  procure  a  white 
sugar,  and  the  process  of  hquoring  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  him  this  ;  therefore, 
cost  what  it  may,  the  operation  must  be  fol- 
lowed. The  object  of  the  colonial  sugar* 
maker,  however,  is,  and  has  been,  to  obtain 
a  yellow  colored  sugar  ;  a  staple  which  may 
be  made  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  tint 
without  the  employment  of  any  dayinf  or 
liquoring  process  whatever;  without  char- 
coal, alumma,  or  lime  ;  as  will  be  hereafter 
j  demonstrated.  True  it  is,  that  if  the  cane> 
!  juice  be.  boiled  too  hiffh,  especially  if  in  con- 
I  tact  with  lime,  and  oUier  impurities,  the  pro- 
I  cess  of  liquoring  vrill  be  required  to  remove 
such  a  portion  of  them,  that  the  resulting 
sugar  shall  have  a  marketable  color.  But 
the  contemplation  of  this  foot  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  condusion  already  arrived  at: 
— ^That  no  secondary  appliances — not  even 
the  vacuum-pan — can  accomplish  any  great 
amelioration  of  the  sugar  produce,  whilst 
made  to  operate  upon  an  impure  juice. 

Under  the  definition  Claying^  has  been 
given  a  condensed  account  of  the  colonial 
process  of  claying.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
oontemplate  it  a  little  more  narrowly  in^de- 
tail.  The  operation  is  more  particularly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Spanish  and  Portuffuese  colo- 
nies; and  in  a  modified  form  ^so  by  the 
natives  of  Hindostan. 

The  general  manner  of  conducting  the 
operation  is  as  follows : — ^Instead  of  putting 
the  sugar  to  be  drained  into  casks,  it 
is  placed  in  large  earthenware  or  iron  cones, 
after  the  methcM  of  refineries,  and  the  greea 
syrup  is  allowed  to  percolate  away. 

At  this  period,  a  magn^b  or  pap  of  white 
clay  and  water  is  superimposed ;  the  agency 
of  which  is,  manifestly,  to  wash  away  a 
portion  of  the  chemical  cotcHring  impurities 
existent  in  yellow  sugar.    ThiD  opefatioa  of 
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chying  is  repeated  twke  or  thviee,  eaeh  oeat 
of  clay  as  it  dries  being  remoYed,  and  another 
nbetitoted  in  its  pUiee. 

This  claying  operation  is  a  most  extrava- 
gant one ;  involving  the  less  of  a  third  part 
of  the  original  contents  of  the  cone ;  and 
producing,  after  all,  a  sugar,  which,  even  at 
the  base  of  the  cones,  or  nearest  to  the  clay, 
is  hr  firom  white. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  in  In- 
&  a  modified  process  of  claying  is  pnrsued. 
An  equivalent  process  would  be  a  more  cor* 
reet  expression  ;  but  not  to  discuss  one  prin- 
ciple under  many  heads,  the  term  dating 
may  be  retained  to  express  the  Indian  opera- 
tion. 

Instead  of  using  clay,  or  a  magma  of  sugar 
and  water  termed  clay  by  the  English  refin- 
ers, the  Hindoos  generally  attain  the  end  of 
washing  their  raw  sugar  partially  white,  by 
superimposing  on  the  base  of  the  conical 
contents  masses  of  hygrometric  weeds  or 
damp  cloths ;  the  efifeot  of  either  being — 
the  gradual  liberation  of  water,  and  conse- 
quently, the  partial  removal  of  chemical  co- 
loring impurities. 

By  following  the  processes  of  claying  or 
liquoring,  under  almost  any  of  their  modi- 
fications, the  darkest  sugars  mav  be  made 
comparatively  light-colored  ;  and  thus  may 
be  made  to  yield  a  product  capable  of  mis- 
leading the  unwary. 

Thus  it  often  happens  that  samples  of 
light-colored  sugars  are  displayed,  and  ap- 
pealed to,  as  triumphs  of  some  new  method 
of  sugar  manufacture — the  only  beauty  of 
meh  sugars  being  such  as  is  derived  from  the 
daying  or  liquoring  processes  ;  and  which 
sugars,  before  the  application  of  these  pro- 
cesses, might  have  been  almost  black.  This 
mode  of  displaying  sugars  is  a  piece  of  char- 
latanry which  cannot  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated. There  is  another,  scarcely  more  de- 
fensible, namely — the  display  of  large  crys« 
tals  or  grains,  which  every  chemist  knows 
any  sample  of  cane  sugar  can  be  made  to  as- 
sume, by  mere  devices  of  evaporation  and 
eooting.  « 

It  cannot,  however,  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  the  latter  deceit  should  be  largely  prac- 
tised, when  it  is  considered  that  the  sugar 
eemmunity  has  elevated  the  question  of  grain 
into  a  most  unsafe  position  ;  and  has  made  it 
a  fidse  criterion  of  qualities  with  which  it 
has  no  oonnection  whatever. 

The  sugar  broker,  or  refiner,  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  touch  which  certain  sugars 
impart  when  pressed,  or  rubbed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  and  accordingly  as  it  feels 
soft  or  hard,  it  is  pronounced  weak  or  strong 
—this  criterion,  like  many  others  which 
have  been  misapplied,  is,  within  proper  lim- 
its, safe  and  good — ^without  those  limits, 
productive  of  serious  errors. 

The  first  body  into  which  fugar  becomes 


dianged,  in  the  doffuward  series  of  destnio- 
tive  metamofphoses,  is  glucose  or  grvpe  su- 
gar; whicb,  if  present  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  is  most  inimical  to  the  formation 
of  large  crystals ;  it  moreover  imparts  to  the 
mass  a  condition  of  clammy  pastiness. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sense  of  touch 
would  be  a  very  safe  guide  to  the  purchaser 
of  raw  sugar ;  who  would  be  acting  consist- 
ently in  repudiating  all  sugars  possessing 
small  grain,  from  tkit  eamt$.  But  the  rule 
may  be  extended  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
falsehood ;  even  to  the  absurdity  of  pronouno- 
ing  refined  sugar  in  powder — weaky  but  the 
same  sugar  in  the  lump— -#lros|^. 

Having  discussed  the  fallacy  of  being 
guided  implicitly  by  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
remains  to  show  the  fallacies  attendant  on 
the  sense  of  taste. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  affirma- 
tion, that  one  certain  sugar  has  more  sweet* 
niss  than  another,  or  that  it  possesses  more 
saccharine  matter ;  and  to  place  the  affirma- 
mation  in  its  most  absurd  light,  the  amount 
of  sweetness  or  saccharine  matter  is  made 
to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the 
sugar.  Thus,  it  is  a  very  common  affirma- 
tion, that  white  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so 
well  as  yellow  sugar ;  in  other  words,  that 
pure  sugar  does  not  sweeten  so  well  as  that 
which  is  impure : — bccoMse  the  former  ha*  lee* 
topskariTU  wuUter  ihtm  Ike  laUer  I  Such  is 
the  common  assertion — one  that  may  !>• 
heard  very  widely  disseminated  indeed-^- 
from  the  cook  in  our  own  kitchens  to  the 
brokers  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  in  refineries  too.  Oiice  admit  the  as- 
sertion to  be  valid*  and  to  what  a  chaos  of 
absurdity  are  we  led !  The  whole  system  of 
sugar  refining,  with  all  its  costhness,  all  its 
complexity,  all  its  experience,  is  prosecuted 
— ioT  what  1  To  render  sugar  less  saceha* 
rine— to  effect  a  destruction  1  Such  is  the 
neoessary  conclusion. 

To  explain  these  discrepancies  between 
language  and  fkets,  is  not  so  difficult  as  it 
may  at  first  seem — diey  originate  in  the  use 
of  lax  expressions,  based  upon  evidence 
of  the  most  fallacious  of  all  our  senses — ^the 
sense  of  taste. 

It  is  a  fiict  very  well  knovm  to  physiolo- 
gists, that  when  certain  tastes  of  different 
kinds  and  of  different  amounts  of  intensity 
are  combined,  so  that  they  affect  the  gusta- 
tory organs  at  once— the  judgment,  although 
unable  to  discriminate  between  them,  and 
forming  a  conception  alone  of  that  taste 
which  IS  most  familiar,  or  most  predominant 
(U  to  kind ;  nevertheless  as  to  the  qualities  of 
strength  or  pungency — the  judgment  conveys 
a  mixed  idea  of  both.  Or  when  two  bodies 
are  mixed — one  alone  of  which  has  a  taste — 
(practically  or  absolutely) — the  effect  of  the 
tasteless  body  is  often  confounded  with  the 
effect  of  the  other. 
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The  above  is  not  a  mere  flne-wrongfat 
philosophical  deduction ;  bat  one  which  has 
been  applied  to  practice,  and  its  troth  de- 
monstrated in  many  ways.  Thus  the  disho- 
nest tavem-keeper  adalterates  his  spirit, 
particularly  gin,  with  tincture  of  capsicum, 
and  his  beer  with  cocculus  indicus — ^in  either 
case  to  impart  a  fictitious  alcoholic  strength. 
The  most  untutored  palate  would  distinguish 
between  the  taste  of  gin,  and  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per, alone  ;  but  when  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, the  pungency  imparted  by  the  latter 
to  the  gustatory  organs  is  recognized,  but 
not  discriminated — both  together  conveying 
the  vague  idea  of  strength. 

As  to  cocculus  indicus,  it  is  devoid  of  pun- 
gency, but  is  a  narcotic ;  nevertheless,  the 
judgment  is  equally  deceived,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case. 

Again,  to  take  another  instance,  there  are 
few  Bouff-takers  with  nasal  organs  so  obtua^, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  lime, 
powdered  glass,  extract  of  logwooa,  sand, 
sal-ammoniac,  or  smelling-salts,  from  the  pow- 
der of  tobacco.  Yet  in  the  form  of  snuiT  the 
nose  is  continually  deceived.  All  these  for- 
eign bodies  may  be  and  freqaently  are  mixed 
with  snfiff  to  give  it  a  pungency ;  each  aj^ent 
conveys  an  impression,  bat  loses  its  individu- 
ality— the  idea  of  tobacco  preponderates  over 
all  the  rest. 

Thus  is  it  with  impure  or  colored  sugars, 
which  consist  of  sngar,  plus  many  foreign 
bodies,  each  possessing  its  own  abstract  indi- 
ridoal  taste  ;^Kjonveyiug  when  alone  a  notion 
both  of  kind  and  degree  ; — but  when  in  con- 
joncfioo— onlv  the  latter ;  which  goes  to  aug- 
ment the  preaominant  idea  of  sweetness  con- 
Teved  by  the  most  familiar,  most  prevailing 
■nbstanoe  of  the  mixture^^ugar. 

Here  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  fallacy  ad- 
Terted  to ;  but  there  is  another.  The  idea  of 
sweetness,  as  conveyed  by  sngara  equally 
pure,  varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
eomminution:  beace  large-grained  su^rs 
teem  to  be  less  sweet  than  those  the  grains 
of  which  are  small.  The  reason  of  this  will 
be  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  sub- 
stances which  are  insoluble  in  the  saliva  are 
totally  devoid  of  taste, — and  that  the  taste  of 
all  other  substances  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  dissolved  in  the 
mouth. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  (he  sense  of 
taste  is  far  too  fallacious  in  its  nature,  and 
tends  to  inferences  far  too  vague,  for  the  de- 
cision of  such  an  important  matter  as  the 
amount  of  actual  sugar  in  any  saccharine 
mixture ;  such  as  raw  sugar,  under  any  of  its 
conventional  denominations,  must  be  regard- 
ed. Neither  is  the  test  of  8peci6c  gravity  at 
all  more  decisive ;  for,  in  the  most  impure  of 
raw  sugars,  the  total  amount  of  impurities 
be%rs  but  a  very  trifling  ratio  to  the  mass  ; 
and,  moreover,  possesses  a  specific  gravity  so 
iittlo  different  from  that  of  sugar,  that  for  all 


prwtical  purposes  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  all  samples  of  raw  sugar,  of  equal  dry- 
ness, form,  with  equal  amounts  of  water  of 
equal  temperatures,  solutions,  the  specific 
gravities  of  which  are  also  equal.  Hence  the 
hydrostatic  or  sacoharometer  test  cannot,  unj 
more  than  other  plan«  of  taking  specific  gravi- 
ties, convey  the  least  idea  of  the  parity  or  im- 
purity, the  goodness  or  badness,  of  raw 
sugars. 

Having  sticoessively  considered  the  chief 
methods  pursued  to  efiect  the  drainage  of  the 
non-crystallised  from  the  crystallized  portion 
of  concentrated  saccharine  juices,  and  m  what 
respecU  they  are  adequate  or  inadequate  to 
the  end  desired,  it  now  remains  for  roe  to 
devote  some  attention  to  the  product  of  such 
drainage ;  which  product  is  denominated  by 
the  vague  term  ''  molasses." 

It  may  be  inferred  from  former  remarks, 
that  the  iuvestigation  of  the  nature  and  pro- 

Certies  of  molasses  will  best  be  prosecuted 
y  starting  from  the  assumption  that  sugar 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  without 
any  destruction  whatever :  m  which  case  the 
molasses,  or  liquor  of  drainage,  would,  by  the 
precise  analogue  of  that  resulting  from  crys- 
tallized saltpetre  consist  of  nothing  but  a 
solution  of  sugar  in  water.  I  have  aln?idy 
remarked  that  this  condition  it  is  impossible 
absolutely  to  achieve;  but  by  removing  from 
the  solution  to  be  evaporated  all  destructiTe 
agents,  and  by  pniperly  regulating  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  the  amuuntof  destruction  may 
be  reduced  to  such  a  minimum,  that  the  mo- 
lasses, or  syrap  of  drainage,  shall  virtnally, 
thouglf  not  actually,  be  an  aqueous  solution 
of  pure  su^ar. 

Descending  from  this  extreme  summit  of 
excellence  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale, 
we  at  length  arrive  at  the  results  of  Soubei- 
ran*s  experiment,  wherein  every  particle  of 
sugar  was  destroyed. 

Within  the  limits  bounded  by  these  two 
extremes,  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
sugar  destroyed,  and  the  amount  cryatallized, 
may  vary  indefinitely;  each  product  yielding 
a  liquor,  or  syrup  of  drainage,  to  which  the 
general  term  molasses  will  be  applied ;  al* 
though  such  liquor  of  drainage  may  be  any- 
thing, from  an  aqueous  solution  of  so^pr, 
accompanied  by  some  mere  traces  of  forei^ 
bodies,  up  to  a  compound  of  little  ^se  than 
glooose,  mixed  with  its  black  acid  dorivativab 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  term  mo* 
lasses  is  a  most  indefinite  one,  and  shoal  d 
never  be  used  in  argument  unless  iu  meaning 
have  been  specially  limited  to  the  condiiioas 
of  the  instance  under  discussion.  It  appears, 
then,  that  liquor  of  drainage,  or  syrup,  (mo- 
lasses,) there  ever  must  be,  as  the  result  of 
the  crystallization  of  sugar,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances ;  and  the  que^ 
tion  of  the  best  mode  of  treating  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  iu  su^,  must  be  dete^ 
mined  by  reference  to  its  richness  in  that  sub* 
stance. 
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And  here  the  sugar  prodacer  u  iiiet,OD  the 
▼erf  thretbold  of  his  subjectt  b^  the  neoettity 
of  accommodating  hit  operation  to  an  il(> 
de6oed  popokr  taste.  Were  it  a  qaestion 
with  the  colonial  sugar  prodacer  of  selling 
the  pare  material — sugar,  his  coarse  might 
indeed  be  Tery  difficalt,  but  it  would  at  least 
be  well  defined.  At  any  price,  cost  what  it 
mijbt,  he^  would  be  driven  to  cleanse  all 
his  raw  crystallized  material  from  every  par- 
ticle ofcobring,  or  other  non-crystallizeid  sab- 
stBQcai ;  in  other  words,  from  every  particle 
of  its  moloiset.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
desideratom  which  the  sugar  producer  has  io 
view ;  the  public  ex^ecU  him  to  produce  a 
colored  sugar ;  that  is,  a  white  sugar,  each 
crystal  of  which  is  ooated  with  a  certain 
amoaot of  molasses;  to  which  latter  the  quali- 
ties of  moiatness  and  color  are  due.  Now  the 
qoestiouof  how  much  molasses  shall  be  thus 
■Uowed  to  remain  as  a  coaling,  involves  the 
coQiideration  of  such  indeterminate  matters 
as  variety  of  popalar  tastes ;  of  manufacturins 
ezpeoses;  the  comparative  value  of  sugar  ana 
rom,  &C.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
West  lodia  sugar  producers,  f  those  of  Jamaica 
excepted,  who  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
ram.)  consider  it  profitable  to  boil  the  juice 
▼cry  stiff,  and  export  the  muscovado  sugar  in 
a  very  undrained  slate.  The  glaring  impro- 
pneiy  of  this  procedure  has  already  been 
pointed  out ;  therefore  I  need  not  advert  to 
It  again.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  find 
adeqaate  causes  for  a  practice  which  appears 
10  repagnaut  to  all  common  intelligence. 

^  The  causes  are  chiefly  as  follow :  The  de- 
nre  of  the  overseers  to  make  a  display  of  the 
ywntity  of  sugar  shipped.  2.  The  low  mar- 
ket price  of  molasses  by  itself,  compared  with 
the  market  price  ot*  molasses  as  forming  a 
part  of  muscovado  sagar.  It  is  pauiful  to 
l^ve  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  real  owners 
of  «  great  number  of  West  India  estates 
ve  not  ostensible  ones,  but  merchants  or 
brokers  at  home ;  who^  by  way  of  mortgage, 
nave  a  direct  lien  on  the  property ;  and,  indi- 
Kctly,  have  the  privilege  of  exclusive  manage* 
Jjwt,  with  all  the  commercial  advantages 
thereby  accruing.  Under  these  circumstances, 
It  IS  too  fieqaently  an  object  with  the  resident 
agent  to  maike  a  display  of  a  large  amount  of 
*vgar  produced  on  his  estate,  whereas  the 
amount  is  merely  one  of  sugar,  plus  the  mo- 
JU^aes  absorbed.  The  material  being  thus 
placed  on  shipboard  moist  and  undrained, 
">af,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  fair  wind, 
and  ea^  passage,  arrive  here  without  great 
"*••  If  it  do  so  arrive,  its  sale  may  be  ac- 
complirtied.  The  Bnjlish  grocer,  by  dint  of 
ttjxing  it  with  dry  refinery  pieces,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  -dry  East  India  or  Mauritius 
"^t  at  length  formsacompoandof  remune- 
™tive  selling  price,  and  all  parties  are  satis- 
^^'  If,  however,  the  passage  should  be 
J^gn,  causing  much  asitation  to  the  cargo,  if 
»e  temperature  shoaldf  be  unusnally  high,  or 
tto  hogsheads  unosoally  leaky,  then  a  large 


portkm  of  the  molnssoi  percolates  inlo  the 
bold,  and  is  pumped  overboard. 

Thus  the  present  West  India  sugar  mana- 
faetare  is  naade  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
risk  and  ODcertaint]r  which,  so  far  from  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  it,  at  least  in  the  way  in- 
dicated, may,  by  a  system  of  improved  treat- 
ment, be  prevented  altogether. 

It  is  a  qaestion  very  commonly  pat  by  tha 
colonial  sugar  producer,  whether  a  specimen 
of  soger  resulting  from  a  certain  process  will 
stand  the  voyage  ?  To  such  a  qaestion  there 
is  one  general  answer.  Any  sugar  will  stand 
the  voytige  provided  it  be  well  drained,  and 
that  it  be  freed  from  all  imparities  which  are 
of  a  deliquescent  nature.  Sugar  itself  is  un- 
alterable, in  an  atmosphere  of  very  consider- 
able dampness;  and  the  mere  adherent 
brown,  or  yellow,  coat  of  molasses,  which  im- 
parts the  peculiar  color  and  sensation  of  mois- 
tnro,  without  clamminess,  to  good  muscovado 
sagar,  is  not  saflScient  in  itself  to  cause  any 
loss  by  drainage. 

As  regards  the  second  reason  which  influ- 
ences the  West  India  sugar  producers  in 
allowing  their  staple  to  be  largely  admixed 
with  molasses,  viz. :  the  low  value  of  molaa- 
ses  by  itself  as  compared  with  that  of  molassea 
when  it  forms  part  of  muscovado  sugar — it 
will  be  evident,  on  roflection,  that  the  amount 
of  sugar  contained  in  bad  molasses  may  be  so 
somIKso  much  admixed  with  impurities,  that 
it  either  may  not  pay  fbrre-evaporat]on,orthat 
it  must  be  evaporated  alone.  To  evaporate 
it  in  the  teache,  minsled  with  fresh  or  unerys- 
tallized  syrup,  woukl  be  impraotioable,  on 
oft"  


account  of  the  mass  of  impurities  which  would 
be  thus  imparted.  It  will  be,  moreover,  evi- 
dent, that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  richnese 
in  sugar,  ana  general  purity,  molasses  may 
thus  be  treated  with  proprie^.  Hence  we 
are  brought  Main  to  contemplate  the  first 
grand  source  of  all  improvements  in  thecelo* 
nial  sugar  produce^— tne  perfect  defecation  er 
purification  of  the  juice.  Until  some  procesa 
conductve  to  this  end  be  generally  followed 
b^  oar  oolooists-— until  some  means  be  de- 
vised of  rendering  the  molasses  or  syrap  of 
drainage  so  pure,  that  it  may  be  rotorned 
without  prejndice  to  the  teache,  and  boiled 
with  the  concentrating  iuice,  the  chemist  will 
expatiate  in  vain  on  the  theontical  indic»> 
lions  of  a  low  boiling  and  perfect  drainage,  aa 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  well  crystai- 
lixed  sugar.  So  long  as  the  general  run  of 
moUsses  is  of  iu  present  average  impurity,  so 
long  will  it  be  impossible  to  be  boiled  except 
alone— a  process  involving  the  use  of  more 
fiiel  than  the  West  Indian  colonist  can  com- 
mand ;  indeed,  if  he  could^  the  result  would 
be  scsroely  marketable ;  and  so  long  will  the 
weight  of  semi-solid  saccharine  produce  (sn« 
gar  IS  a  wrong  term^  obtained,  be  the  result  of 
Uie  first,  and  onl v  boil.  If,  however,  the  sngaf 
producer  could  be  made  to  follow  some  plan 
of  defecating  his  juice,  that  would  ensure  a 
molasses  90  pure  that  it  might  be  returned  to  . 
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Ibt  tetoha,  and  tba  prooMi  ropMted  thnragfa 
teveral  operatioos,  he  woald  then  have  no 
olea  for  tbe  oontbnanoe  of  hit  preaent  ill- 
jadged  plan,  whiok  maj  be,  witboot  impro- 
priety, designated  an  operation  of  amagffling, 
devised  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  selling  molasses 
WKler  the  name  of  sugar. 

If  the  West  India  sogar  growers  were  to 
be  fomisbed  at  once  with  a  never-failing 
means  of  prodncing  a  large-grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cared  sagar,  to  the  exclosion 
of  all  other  sorts,  their  prodace  would  bare 
to  encounter  a  diflioulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  have  imagined.  Such  large- 
grained  sugars  are  very  uofavoiable  to  the 
perpetration  of  certain  mysterious  operations 
of  legerdemain,*  which  grocers  understand 
too  well.  They  will  not  mix.  A  small- 
grained  '  sugar  may  readily  be  incorporated 
with  glucose,  with  pieces,  or  bastards,  and 
other  less  innocent  Dodlea,  without  such  in- 
corporatioo  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A 
large-grained  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
■lost  refractory  material  for  these  little  mani- 
pulations ;  its  crystals,  no  matter  bow  min- 
gled with  oontanunating  agents,  never  ceasing 
to  manifest  their  native  brilliancy,  and  thus 
proclaiBung  the  fraud.  It  is  most  easy,  then, 
to  underatand  why  the  grocer,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  encourage  these  large-grained  sugars.  He 
cauDot  '*handi^*  then,  and  therefore  brands 
them  with  a  fonlt.  He  says  they  are  deficient 
in  saccharine  matter— that  they  will  not 
aweetoo.  True  it  is,  that  comparatively  amall 
portions  of  these  large-mined  sugara  are 
aold,— and  sold  at  high  prices ;  but  merely  as 
fonoy  articles,  on  the  prtMMeds  of  which  the 
grocer  nets  too  little,  to  make  their  sale  an 
object  of  primary  soUdtode. 

Such  is  the  source  of  one  prejudice  a^inst 
dry  and  large-grained  sagam— a  prejudice 
onginating  aaiongst  the  grocers.  Tlwre  is 
also  another,  which  originates  amongst  refi- 
nera;— who  are  advene  to  the  general  con- 
aimption  of  these  beautiful  colonial  sugars, 
for  the  vanr  obvious  reason— that  the  oon- 
aiBptioa  of  their  own  staple  is  thereby  les- 
aaoad.  The  refiner's  expressed  objection  is 
zomarkable,  as  embodying  a  philosophic  idea 
Bot  at  all  known  to  chemists,  and,  in  foot,  ad- 
Terse  to  all  chemical  analogy.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  sajring  that  such  large*grained  sogan 
produced  ia  the  colonies  contain  a  great 
amount  of  water,  and  hence  they  are— what 
he  terms  weak.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  will  see  how  it  beara  upon  tbe  refi- 
ner himself.  If  the  vaouum-pan  accomplishes 
the  incorporation  of  water  vrith  sugar  in  the 
aolonies,  of  course  a  similar  effect  rasults  at 
home  ta  refimtries.  Hence  the  refinery  ope- 
lation,  thus  proved  to  consist  in  effecting  the 
arystaUine  inoorporatkm  of  water  with  sugar. 
Bust  be  profitil^e  beyond  any  limits  which 
the  pi^itic,  and  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exche- 


quer, have  hitfaerto  assnawd;  and  this  enar- 
mous  profit  should  be  at  once  adequatelv 
taxed!  To  such  absordities  are  we  led, 
by  arguing  from  loosely-expcessed  cuireot 
data.* 

Having  pointed  out  the  injurious  agency 
of  lime  as  a  defecating  agent,  I  will  now 
pass  in  review  the  chief  methods  which 
have  been  had  recourse  to  from  time  to  tuaa 
for  accomplishing  the  important  end  of  de- 
fecation, vrithout  the  employment  of  tkaft 
destructive,— although  not  very  efficient,— 
alkaline  earth. 

And  here  I  will  remark,  that  there  scarce- 
ly exists  a  mineral  salt,  of  whatever  kind,— 
that  does  not,  when  a  solution  of  it  is  added 
to  sugar-containing  juices,  at  the  proper 
temperature — usually  about  ISO**, — caaae 
the  precipitation  of  bulky,  flocculent  masses: 
being  combinations  of  the  impurities  exist- 
ing in  the  juice,  with  the  mmeral  base  of 
the  salt.  By  witnessing  effects  of  this  kmd, 
peraons  unacquainted  with  chemistry  have 
been  led  to  the  most  unsafe  conclusions, 
and  numerous  are  the  pseudo-discoveries 
thus  palmed  upon  the  world. 

To  defecate  merely,  or  effect  the  sepsffi- 
tion  of  impurities  from  su^r-containing 
juices,  is  but  one  portion  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  defecating  process  mait  be 
effected  without  destruction  to  the  sugar ; 
and  by  an  agent  that  is  so  perfectly  under 
control,  that  any  excess  of  it,  above  the 
quantity  necessary  to  effect  defecation,  shall 
be  easily  removable.  For  practical  pu> 
poses,  another  and  a  most  important  condi- 
tion must  be  achieved  :— the  whole  must  be 
effected  within  the  limits  of  a  remunerative 
cost. 

It  is  painful  to  con  over  the  numerous 


*  Tanned  by  groflsra  "  kmiUng.** 


*  Lest  it  be  ttaovght  I  unjostly  impugn  tbe  scieoee 
ofpntetlcal  men  well  oonversant  with  saKsrs,  I  viH 
here  mention  two  cireumstaaces ;  one,  for  tbe  tnok 
of  which  I  Touch  ;  tbe  other  communicated  to  me  bf 
one  of  our  largest  metropolitan  copper  manuftctor- 
ers.  Towards  the  encl  of  the  summer  of  1848, 1 
showed  a  London  broker  a  very  fine  sample  of  weH 
erystallixed  colonial  sugar.  His  conuneat  was  meM 
peculiar.  He  told  me  that—"  Now-a-days  nopal* 
taste  required  the  grain  of  sugar  to  be  of  a  dUfmat 
shape  to  mine;  people  now  liked  grains  with 
rowuUd  angUt !"  The  copper  worker's  anecdote  li 
as  follows  :—**  I  was  once  sent  for  in  a  great  hsirr," 
he  very  naively  told  me,  **  to  a  refinery  where  i  ti- 
cuum-pan  of  mine  had  been  some  time  in  work.  I 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  there,  for  the  oMeaage  vsi 
urgent.  '  I  want  you  to  get  a  hole  bored  in  the  doae 
ofthatpan,'— was  the  sage  request  of  the  refiner, 
on  my  arrival.  *  A  hole  in  what  ?  *  said  I.  Mn  tke 
dome  of  that  pan,'  answered  the  refiner.  *Bsi  Ibr 
what?*  'Because  it  is  too  tight— there  is  too  nach 
vacuum— in  abort  the  pan  won't  do.'  In  vain  I  le* 
monstrated,  in  vain  I  pointed  out  the  absurditT. 
The  refiner  had  only  one  answer, — *  His  boiler  ssh 
the  paa  was  too  tight— and  borftd  a  hole  must  H 
forthwith.'  It  was  aoeordingly  done."  In  fairaetf 
to  the  refiner  it  should  be  remarked,  that  his  va- 
cuum-pan had  formerly  a  leak  in  It ;  Trhich  leik 
having  been  stopped,  the  boiler  fhneied  that  the  pea 
worked  less  satisfiMstorUy  than  betare.  From  thaet 
premises  a  very  absurd  conohisioa  vras  acrived  st, 
as  we  have  sssn. 
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Mojectf,-— specious  enoueli  at  a  first  glance, 
W  in  riolation  of  the  ruleB  of  guidance,  or 
indications  laid  down, — which  have  been 
throat  upon  the  soffar  prodacer,  and  the  re- 
finer, so  oilen,  and  with  such  unvarying 
&i!ore — that  all  new  plans,  however  intrin- 
sicallj  good,  are  regarded  always  with  sus- 
picion and  doabt--K>ften  with  neglect  or 
ooDtempt. 

Thus,  in  a  patent  specification  lately  pob- 
fiihed,  sugar  solutions  in  the  colonies,  and 
in  refineries,  are  proposed  to  be  defecated 
bj  operations  that  would  efifect  the  libera- 

on  in  the  su^  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  prus- 
nc,  and  oxalic  acids,  without  any  pro- 
TisioQ  for  removing  either  of  these  deadly 
nbitances !  Fortunately  there  is  a  chemi- 
cal ttfisguard  here.  The  presence  of  a  mi- 
nnte  trace  of  oxalic  acid  prevents  the  crys- 
tallixation  of  sugar— and  the  same  remark 
ippiies,  though  less  forcibly,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  nitno  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
author  of  this  patent  being  totally  ignorant 
of  chemistry,  was  misled  by  the  fallar 
dons  appearance  of  a  mere  separation  of 
co^la. 

Foremost  amongst  the  materials  which 
have  been  employ^  at  various  times,  both 
in  the  colonies  and  for  refinery  use,  is  the 
Mith  alumina,  in  some  of  the  various  states 
which  it  may  be  made  to  assume.  The 
idea  of  employing  alumina  seems  to  be 
ienved  from  a  somewhat  analogous  applica- 
tion of  this  substance,  for  the  making  of 
vetetable  matters,  termed  lakes.  Thus,  if 
a  decoction  of  logwood  be  mixed  with  a 
■ohition  of  the  salt  alum— which  is  a  com- 
ponnd  of  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  alum- 
ma^-and  a  solution  of  potash  added,  the 
earth,  alumina,  is  set  free  ;  and  immediate- 
Ij  combining  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
logwood,  both  fall  in  union,  and  constitute 
a  precipitate  which,  when  dried  and  pow- 
dered, is  called  a  lake.  Instead  of  logwood, 
variops  other  vegetable,  and  some  animal, 
coloring  bodies  may  be  substituted ;  and 
with  a  similar  result. 

Following  out  this  idea,  alumina  has  been 
employed  with  the  view  of  separating  the 
coloring  matters  out  of  solutions  of  mus- 
covado sugar,  and  the  general  vegetable 
UDpurities  out  of  cane-juice. 

On  cane-juice  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  try  inff  it ;  but  on  solutions  of  raus- 
corado  sugar  I  have  frequently  tested  the 
powers  of  alumina,  without,  in  any  case, 
being  much  struck  with  its  utility.  A  certain 
defecating  effect  it  unquestionably  produces  ; 
b«t  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  would 
indncc  one  to  anticipate  any  vital  or  radical 
jn»provement  in  the  sugar  manufacture, 
home  or  colonial,  by  generally  adopting  it. 
Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  witness 
the  eflfect  produced  bv  a  mixture  of  alumina, 
•ttlphate  of  lime,  and  bone-black,  on  a  solu- 


tion of  Kkaur  mgn,*  The  experiment  wo 
shown  me  as  a  triumph,  but  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  the  result  could  have  been 
worse. 

Alumina,  as  prepared  in  its  purity  by 
chemists,  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  pur- 
pose indicated,  no  matter  how  successful  in 
Its  resuks,  merely  from  coiAiderations  of 
expense  :— many  cheap  modifications  of  the 
material  have,  therefore,  been  from  time  to 
time  devised.  One  of  the  most  general  of 
these  was  discovered  by  the  honorable  Mr. 
Howard,  (the  inventor  of  the  vacuum-pan,) 
in  1812  :  and  consists  of  a  mixiure  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  free  lime,  and  alumina.  This 
mixture,  commonly  known  as  Hoteard^t 
Fininggj  is  prepared  by  ad^ng  to  a  solution 
of  alum  and  water,  a  portion  of  cream  of 
lime,  sufiicient  to  combine  with  all  the  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  alumina,  to  throw  down 
the  alumina,  and  to  leave  an  excess  of  lime. 
The  supernatant  liquor  of  this  operation, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash,  must  be 
abeolutely  washed  away,  or  it  will  impart 
an  injurious  quality  of  deliquescence  to  sudi 
sugar  as  may  be  prepared  with  the  finings. 
In  a  patent  of  some  years'  standing,  chiUk, 
instead  of  lime  is  used  to  decompose  the 
alum  ;  with  what  advantage,  however,  ia 
not  so  obvious. 

In  France  and  other  countries  where  sugar 
is  largely  manufactured  from  beet-root  juice, 
the  tulphaU  of  alumina — (not  alum,  which  is 
the  potash  sulphate  of  that  base)---is  large- 
ly employed  as  a  defecating  affent.  On  so- 
lutions of  muscovado  suffar  I  can  affirm, 
from  experience,  that  its  defecating  propet- 
ties  by  no  means  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions I  had  been  induced  to  form. 

Very  far  superior  to  all  other  agents,  as 
precipitants  for  the  vegetable  impuritiesof 
natural  sugar-containing  juices,  as  also  for 
the  impurities  existing  m  muscovado  sugar, 
are  the  acetates,  particularly  the  basic,  or 
sub-acetates  of  lead. 

So  wide  is  the  sphere  of  operation  which 
these  bodies  possess,  as  precipitants  of  the 
aluminous  and  colored  matter  of  vegetable 
juices,  that  even  the  juice  of  beet-root, 
which,  after  beiiigaUowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  about  half  an  hour,  be- 
comes black,  is  instantly  purified  to  sucji 
an  extent  that  when  filtered,  it  resembles 
water.  Not  only  do  these  salts  of  lead  pre^ 
cipitate  the  general  impurities  from  raw 
vegetable  juices,  but  even  a  number  of 
dark-colored  decoctions  are  rendered,  by 
treatment  with  it,  comparatively  colorless  in 
a  few  instants.  Chemists  have  long  been 
aware  of  this  property — have  long  used  the 
acetates  of  leaa  as  precipitating  agents  for 
certain  albuminous  and  colored  matters,  in 
the  laboratory,  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 


*  A  most  Impure  result  of  the  native  susar  mana* 
facturo  In  Hindostan. 
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OMs ;  ererj  attempt,  however,  to  employ 
these  mgente  tatisfactoriiy,  even  on  the 
•mall  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
down  the  impurities  from  muscovado  sugar 
in  solution,  or  from  cane-juice,  was  unsatis- 
factory  ;  whilst,  on  the  large  scale,  the  at- 
tempt, when  tried,  failed  altogether. 

The  reasonl^  of  this  failure,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  lead  salU  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
are  various,  as  will  presently  be  recog- 
nixed. 

The  first  problems  to  be  solved  are  these  : 
either  to  use  the  lead  salt  in  such  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  impurity  .with 
which  it  is  intended  to  combine,  that  both 
•hall  fall  down  in  combination,  and  be  ca- 
pable of  removal ;  or  to  add  a  known  excess 
of  lead  salt  to  the  sugar  solution,  to  separate 
the  precipitate  caused  l^  filtration  ;  then  to 
throw  down  from  the  filtered  liquor  all  the 
remaining  lead  by  means  of  some  precipi- 
tating agent  not  productive  of  injury  to  the 
sugar  ;  and  as  a  subsidiary  problem,  to 
remove  the  acetic  acid  liberated  from  the 
lead,  either  as  an  insoluble  compound,  or 
to  combine  it  with  some  body  that  shall 
neither  be  injurious  to  sugar,  nor  to  health, 
and  separable,  if  possible,  by  the  process 
of  drainage. 

Such  are  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
•ven  in  the  laboratory,  on  a  small  scale.  Let 
Qs  examine  how  they  can  be  met. 

The  first  problem  does  not  admit  of  solu- 
tion,— it  involves  an  impossibility  :  inas- 
much as,  however  small,  above  a  certain 
microscopic  limit,  the  quantity  of  lead  salt 
added,  the  filtered  solution  will  still  con- 
tain lead  ;  although  a  fresh  addition  of  more 
lead  salt  to  the  filtrate  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  new  precipitate.  This  circumstance 
can  be  accounted  for,  by  assuming  the  con- 
current formation  of  two  or  more  compounds 
of  lead  and  vegetable  matUrs ;  one  com- 
pound being  soluble,  and  the  other  nut. 

In  operating  on  sugar  thus,  we  are  re- 
tioced  to  the  necessity  of  disrogarding,  as  a 
means  of  safety,  all  apporticmment  whatever 
—the  only  way  lefi  open  to  us  is,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of  lead. 

Simple  as  this  may  appear  as  a  laboratory 
operation,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
ordinary  laboratory  means.  The  usual  agent 
employed  by  chemists  to  separate  lead  out 
of  solutions  is  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas, 
a  body  which  throws  it  down  effectually 
from  sugar  solutions,  it  is  true,  but  spoils 
the  sugar  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which,  by  trifling  circumstances,  it  is 
decomposed,  with  the  hberation  of  sulphur. 
Hence,  so  frequently  had  the  experiment 
been  tried,  and  with  such  uniformly  bad 
success,  that  not  only  was  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying these  agents  in  combination  relin- 
quished, but  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  was  at- 
tributed not  to  the   proper    cause — ^viz. ; 


the  efifeet  of  hydrosniphurie  add  em* 
ployed  to  separate  the  lead,  but  to  the  lead 
itself. 

The  emplo3rment  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
thus  being  out  of  the  question,  we  have 
next  to  examine  the  other  means  commonlj 
employed  in  the  laboratory  for  aooomplislt* 
ing  that  end.  Occasionally  sulphuric  acid* 
is  used  to  separate  lead  out  of  solutioni ; 
which  end  it  accomplishes  perfectly,  em 
out  of  those  of  sugar ;  but  if  salphoric  acid 
be  employed,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  opera* 
tor  to  add  one  exact  quantity — nomore-Hio 
less :  if  too  much,  the  free  or  uncombioed 
overplus  of  acid,  by  acting  on  the  sagar, 
would  speedilv  convert  it — -first  mtoglocoie, 
and  thence  downward  in  the  scale  of  de- 
struction into  glucic,  melasioic,  sacchQlBue* 
sacchumic  acids,  dtc:  if  too  little,  there 
would  remain  an  excess  of  lead  ;  which  not 
only  is  injurious  to  health,  but,  also,  if  boiled 
with  sugar,  a  very  destructive  agenU 

The  question  of  lead,  then,  as  a  defecator 
for  sugar,  seemed  hopeless.  lu  reaiarkabb 
action  was  witnessed,  admired,  and  abaa- 
doned,  until  in  the  year  1839,  Mei«i. 
Gwynne  and  Young  took  out  a  patart  wr 
the  separation  of  the  excess  of  lead  bj 
means  of  the  diphosphate  of  lime— an  agent 
which,  in  the  laboratory,  can  be  made  to 
succeed  perfectly,  but  which  I  beliete  to  be, 
both  on  the  score  of  expense  and  nM«^ 
tainty,   totally   inapplicable   on  the  laig* 

^^^-  _^ 

These  gentlemen,  however,  deserte  gres 

praise  for  their  investigations,  ^*»**J"J' 
chemically  considered,  of  a  masterly  tosL 
Although  the  operation  necessarily  faiW  m 
practice,  for  reasons  which  I  have  indictted, 
its  perfect  success  in  laboratory  quanttues, 
demonstrated  the  most  important  »*»-" 
that  the  acetates  of  lead,  per  se,  wert  ^^ 
irtjurifmt  to  the  com$Htution  of  fM/f«r. 

This  demonstration  having  been  accoift- 
plished,  thechemist  was  warranted  in  ^e8aB^ 
ing  the  task  of  finding  out  some  P'^P^.t] 
ing  body  that  should  not  only  act  in  the  W»- 
oratory  under  chemical  superintendence 
but  one  that  should  act  anywhere,  and  m 
any  quantity.  l 

Such  an  agent  1  was  fortunate  eofinp 
to  discover  in  July,  1847.  This  pif>P;^ 
is  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  the  methods  ol^ 
ploying  which  I  have  recorded  in  ano«« 
publication,  and  therefore  need  not^e^ 
here,  seeing  that  my  present  object  ii  «»• 
ply  to  record  a  chemical  feet.  , 

Since  the  period  of  July.  IW  the  «• 
ficacy  of  this  gas  has  been  tried  on  the  la^ 
scale  in  a  refinery,  and  also  on  »n*'J°J^' 
in  both  cases  with  the  most  perfect  ioccew- 

♦  Sulphuric  acid  has  lately  been  tried  ^J^^. 
man  in  India,  who  utteriy  fhiled,  howeTer,in  w*^ 
ing  the  object  proposed. 
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The  OperaHan  of  Btfbnng^Dtfects  of 
Pretent  System — Generat  SuMtnaryy  ^.^ 
The  tenn  sugar  refining^  U  applied,  as  is  well 
known,  to  the  operation,  or  series  of  opera- 
tioDf,  by  means  of  which  the  daric  impurities 
are  extracted  or  separated  from  white  sugar, 
tod  the  latter  is  isolated. 

Heace  the  terms,  white  sugar  and  refined 
sagar,  have  grown  to  be  synonymofs ;  and 
the  idea  has  been  created  that  white  sugar 
most  necessarily  be  the  product  of  a  Second 
operation.  This  notion  is  most  fallacious, 
and  not  mure  ^lacious  than  injurious,  by 
causing  the  impression,  that  no  such  body 
as  white  sugar  could  be  primarily  extracted 
from  the  cane-juice,  or  other  sugar  contaiu- 
me  juices. 

Very  frequently  do  we  hear  the  oolonial 
sogar-growers  subjected  to  many,  and  ad- 
verse remarks,  be<»use  they  have  not,  as  it 
has  been  asserted,  developed  their  art  with 
the  rapidity  that  modem  scientific  aids  would 
have  enabled  them  to  do. 

Much  of  this  animadversion  is  unjust; 
ibr,  not  only  until  the  passing  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Sugar  Bill,  in  1843,  was  the  colonial 
sugar  prMiucer  not  encouraged  to  make  a 
product  beyond  a  certain  limit  of  goodness, 
bat  he  was  not  pei^tted  to  do  so ;  every 
step  he  took  in  tlus  direction  being  checkc^l 
by  a  high  protective  duty,  with  the  object  of 
favoring  the  home  refineries. 

Immediately  the  sugar  duties  were  r«-ad- 
JQsted,  the  intelligent  colonial  sugar-growers 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  staple;  but  unfortunately,  they 
began  with  machinery  instead  of  chemistry. 
They  relied  on  improved  means  of  boiling ; 
not  having  yet  procured  the  proper  liquid  to 
be  boiled.  Whilst  their  new  experiments 
were  being  prosecuted— whilst  they  were 
bearing  most  stoically  their  present  losses, 
«nd  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future, 
England  became  deluged  with  finer  sugars 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  made  by  the  claying 
operation.  The  West  India  sugar-grower  was 
undersold,  and,  too  frequently,  ruined.  Oilen 
do  we  hear  the  question  put — ^wherefore  the 
West  India  sugar-grower  does  not  practise 
the  claying  process  1  The  question  mani- 
fests little  acquaintance  with  the  subject  at 
issue.  The  process  of  claying,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  not  indicative  of  an  improved  suffar 
manufacture,  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  but 
merely  indicative  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  time,  of  labor,  and  a  third  of  the 
material  operated  on,  it  has  been  deem- 
ed expedient  to  aocomplLsh  the  washing  out 
a  certain  amount  of  impurities  from  Musco- 
vado sugar.  These  facts  bein^  well  consid- 
ered as  premises,  the  conclusion  may  very 
safely  be  arrived  at — that  the  claying  opera- 
tion can  only  be  remuneratively  practised 
under  one  of  the  following  conditions : — 
either  in  communities  where   slavery  pre- 


▼ails,  or  where  the  price  of  labor  (as  in  India) 
falls  below  the  usual  average.*  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  su^  refining. 

In  oommencing  the  study  of  this  manufac- 
turing operation,  it  will  be  useful  to  con- 
sider the  theoretical  indications  to  be  follow- 
ed out. 

The  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  raw 
sugar ;  and  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  i« 
— ^to  extract  the  maximum  of  impurities,  with 
the  minimum  of  expense,  and  of  loss. 

It  has  been  already  remarited,  that  if 
Muscovado,  or  yellow  sugar,  were  contamip 
nated  by  chemical  or  soluble  impurities  only, 
the  processes  of  claying  and  liquoring  would 
effectually  remove  them.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  If  a  portion  of  the 
purest  oolonial  sugar  (made  without  animai 
charcoal)  be  dissolved  in  water,  the  presence 
of  mechanical  or  floating  impurities  will  be 
very  manifest.  Such  impurities  must  be  got 
rid  of  at  any  cost,  before  the  sugar  can  be 
refined.  The  most  obvious  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  remojval  would  seem  to  consist 
in  mechanical  filtration  throujgh  fibrous  tex- 
tures, followed  by  evaporation ;  and  this 
succeeded  by  the  process  of  claying  and  li- 
quoring. 

It  happens,  however,  that,  evrai  were  this 
process  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the 
most  obvious,  yet  the  filtration  of  such  sugar 
in  thick  solution  is  no  very  easy  matter,  on 
account  of  the  glutinous  nature  of  the  chem- 
ical colored  impurities,  as  the  experimenter 
may  prove  by  means  of  a  filter  of  paper ; 
however,  by  allovring  sufficient  time,  the 
thinff,  as  an  experiment,  may  be  done ;  and 
I  wul  suppose  it  done,  for  the  sake  of  the 
next  demonstration. 

The  liquor,  when  so  filtered,  if  placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  a  ray  of  lisht,  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  free  from  me  mechani- 
cal impurities  formerly  visible ;  but  it  will  be 
as  dark  from  the  presence  of  chemical  im- 
purities as  before  filtration.  The  indication, 
therefiire,  is  obviously  to  reduce  those  chem- 
ical impurities,  by  means  of  some  combina- 
tion, to  a  mechanical,  or  filtrable  condition. 
The  usual  agent  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  refineries,  is  an  aqueous  8oluti<m  of  Ume ; 
that  is  to  say,  lime-water. 

If  a  portion  of  the  dark  filtered  solution 
be  mixed  with  a  portion  of  lime-water,  in  a 
test  tube,  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  flame, 
a  manifest  change  will  be  observed.  A  portion 
of  the  soluble  impurities  will  be  found  to  be- 
come insoluble,  assuming  the  condition  of 
brownish  flakes,  and  rendering  the  solution 
turbid. 

The  liquor  now  will  be  found  to  pass 
much  more  readily  through  a  paper  filter 

*  This  remark  only  refers  to  the  actual  use  of 
clay,  not  to  tha  operation  termed  claying  in  refine- 
ries. 
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tiian  before;  and,  moieorcr,  it  will  hare 
J)een  considerably  lightened  a«  to  color. 

If  the  filtration  process  be  conducted  with 
less  care,  the  liquor,  as  it  passes  through, 
will  be  contaminated  with  a  portion  of  the 
separated  impurities;  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  so  delicate  in  their  physical  nature, 
that  the  slightest  force  breaks  them  up  and 
partially  re-dissolves  them  : — a  circumstance 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  would  material- 
Ij  impede  the  filtering  operation  on  a  large 
scale.  However,  for  uie  purpose  of  demon- 
stration, it  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  accom- 
plished. 

If  a  little  white  of  e^  and  lime-water  be 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  solution,  while 
cold,  and  the  mixture  be  then  heated  in 
Another  test  tube,  the  same  kind  of  result 
will  be  accomplished  as  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, but  with  this  addition : — the  albumen 
of  the  white  of  egg,  or  the  blood  during  coag-' 
ulation,  will  envelop  each  floating  particle  of 
the  mechanical  impurity  developed  by  the 
agency  of  lime,  and  bring.it  to  the  surmce  of 
the  liquor  in  the  form  of  scum ;  leaving  the 
■ubnatant  fluid  clear  and  bright. 

If  the  result  of  the  last  experiment  be 
filtered,  a  fluid  will  come  through— i^sd,  if 
blood  has  been  employed ;  yellowish  or  am- 
ber, if  the  white  of  egg.  Either  of  these 
solutions,  on  being  evi^Mrated,  evolves  an 
animal  smell,  and  eventually  yields  crystals, 
from  which  the  non-ciystaJiiine  portion  may 
be  drained,  and  the  crystals  rendered  white, 
b^  the  process  of  claying,  (real  or  virtual,) 
either  alone,  or  succeeded  by  the  process  of 
liquoring. 

If,  instead  of  evi^rating  the  liquid  im- 
mediately after  passmg  through  the  filter,  it 
is  made  to  percolate  t£rough  granular  bone- 
black,  the  result  is  marvelously  improved. 
Every  trace  of  color  is  dissipated,  and  the 
liquor  feels  less  glutinous  to  the  touch ;  it 
has  acquired  also,  (owing  to  the  removal  of 
impurities,)  an  increased  facility  for  crystal- 
lization. The  smell  of  the  animal  matter, 
however,  generally  remains. 

Having  gone  through  these  preliminaries, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  contemplate  the 
process  of  refining,  as  now  prosecuted. 

A  good  refinery  should  consist  of  not  less 
than  lour  floors  ;  if  more,  all  the  better.  Its 
walls  should  be  strong,  its  planks  well-sea- 
soned, and  close ;  and  steam-pipes  should  be 
laid  on  throughoui,  so  that  a  temperature  of 
80''  can  be  easily  commanded  everywhere, 
cept  on  the  ground-floor,  or  fill-house,  the 
bastard  curing-room,  and  the  stove;  the 
former  of  which  will  require  a  temperature 
of  laO"",  and  the  latter  of  112  to  116<>  Fahr. 
Through  the  middle  of  each  floor  is  a  lai^e 
square  hole,  capable  of  beinff  shut  by  means 
of  a  trap-door ;  and  through  which  the  su- 
ear  is  pulled,  from  the  lowest  floor  to  the 
highest,  by  means  of  a  gin  or  small  crane. 


This  is  the  best  arrangement  for  a  re- 
finery ;  although  the  details  of  arrangement 
may  vary  considerably.  The  conditions 
which  I  have  laid  down,  are  adapted  to  the 
supposition  that  the  sugar  is  dissolved  on  the 
highest  floor,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  woik- 
ed  down  to  the  lowest ;  where,  haring  been 
boiled,  it  is  filled  into  moulds.  These  con- 
ditions are  most  natural,  and  the  most  ra- 
tional ;  but  they  are  someUmes  violated ;  die 
sugar  being  dissolved  on  one  of  the  lower 
floors,  and,  subsequently,  lifted  again.  By 
this  latter  method  of  procedure  the  height  of 
a  floor  or  story  can  be  saved  ;  but  the  opeia- 
tion  of  pumping  is  usually  involved — sn 
operation  which  is  nerer  to  be  rocoan- 
mended.** 

Another  floor  or  story  in  the  refineries  is 
frequently  saved  by  a  less  objectionable  plan 
— the  liquor  prepared  for  boiling  being  dis- 
charged on  the  ground-floor,  and  sucked  up 
into  the  vacuum-pan  on  the  second. 

Wherever  in  a  refinery  the  process  be  com- 
menced, the  first  (meration  consists  in  effect- 
ing the  solution  of  sugar,  in  such  a  mixture 
of  water,  lime-water,  and  blood-^technicaflj 
called  spice — ^that  the  resulting  liquor,  at  tfaie 
temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  shall  have  a  spe- 
cific gravity  by  a  preflrence  of  about  1.841 
—  equivalent  to  twenty-eiffht  degrees  of 
Beaume's  saccharometer.  This  operation, 
which  is  called  blowing  Mp — is  thus  per- 
formed : 

The  blow-up  pan  is  a  square  or  rectangulsr 
painted  iron,  or,  much  better,  plain  copper, 
tank,  supplied  with  a  perforated  false  bot- 
tom, under  which  is  laid  horizontally  a  three- 
armed  tubular  perforated  pipe  of  copper,  in 
connection  with  a  steam-main.  The  use  of 
this  arrangement  will  be  presently  obvious. 
The  sugar  being  put  into  the  pan  along  with 
the  pr^etermined  quantity  of  blood,  lime- 
water  and  water — the  quantities  of  each 
being  adjusted  by  no  fixed  rule — ^the  blow-up 
man  lets  on  his  current  of  steam,  which,  pe- 
netrating into  the  arms  of  the  trifid  horizon- 
tal pipe,  emerges  in  sharp  jets  through  the 
small  apertures  of  the  latter,  and  heats  the 
contents  of  the  blow-up  pan  with  great  rapi- 
dity to  the  boiling  temperature.  For  this 
blow-up  operation,  some  houses  use  high 
pressure  steam,  some  low  pressure.  There 
is  now  a  prevailing  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  that  hkh 
pressure  steam  is  destructive  of  sugar,  mx. 
Pontifext  now  prepares  a  solution-pan,  simi- 
lar in  construction  to  the  heater — i.  e.  the 
necessaiy  heat  is  imparted  by  means  of  a 
steam-iacket,  thus  avoiding  the  escape  of  aaj 
steam  into  the  solution.    Tins  gentleman  in- 

*  Liquor  can  bo  raised  by  the  pressure  of  itfeam 
mach  better  than  by  the  more  TOmmon  operatioo  oT 
pumping. 

t  The  Messrs.  Shears,  of  Bankside,  have  ■taee 
borne  testimony  to  the  same  eflbct. 
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Irams  file  that  the  a^Tantaaea  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  this  form  of  pan  are  very 
ffreat ;  a  perceptibly  larger  amount  of  pro- 
dact,  and  of  better  quality,  being  the  result. 
That  the  injection  of  high-pressure  steam 
into  sugar  solutions  is  destructive,  is  rendered 
highly  probable  hy  the  investigations  of  M. 
Violette,  who  has  proved  that  wood  may 
be  carbonized  by  means  of  steam  of  only 
6  lbs.  pressure  to  the  inch.  (See  Joum.  de 
Ckhn.  ei  de  Physique,  1848.) 

The  result  of  boiling  the  contents  of  the 
blow-up  pan  will  have  been  anticipated  from 
1  consideration  of  the  experiment  I  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  performed  in  a  test-tube  ; 
a  thick,  bulky,  offensive  scum  arises  to  the 
luiface  of  the  liquid,  which  mieht  be  skimmed 
off  with  tolerable  &cility,  and  the  subnatant 
liquor  left  in  a  state  approaching  to  mechani- 
cal puri^.  This  skimming,  however,  is  never 
practised  in  the  present  day,  filtration  being 
oad  recourse  to,  as  a  much  more  efficacious 
plan. 

The  process  of  filtration  now  universally 
adopted,  is  the  bag  filtration  system,  as  it  is 
called  ;  and  which  offers  the  advantage  of  a 
very  large  surface,  comprehended  within  a 
very  small  space. 

The  bag-filter  consists  of  a  sack  of  about 
h\  feet  long,  made  of  twilled  cotton,  prepared 
for  this  specific  use.  When  to  be  employed 
it  is  used  as  follows  : — ^The  bag  itself,  which 
is  about  two  feet  broad,  is  squeezed  loosely 
into  a  smaller  bag,  (open  at  the  bottom,) 
made  of  very  coarse  material,  and  technically 
known  as  the  sheath.  By  this  arrangement 
tile  whole  filtering  area  of  the  bag  is  effec- 
tive, although  it  is  made  to  occupy  very  small 
dimensions.  Each  bag,  with  its  accompany- 
ing sheath,  is  tied  by  the  following  device  to  a 
brass  nozzle,  slightly  expanding  at  one  end, 
to  which  the  bag  is  affixed,  and  having  a 
screw  turned  at  uie  other  end.  The  mouth 
of  the  bag,  along  with  its  sheath,  having 
been  brought  weU  over  the  bell  of  the  brass 
nozzle,  is  tied,  sheath  and  all,  moderately 
tight,  by  means  of  strong  cord.  As  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible,  however,  to  whip  the 
cord  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  bag  slip- 
ping off,  on  a  weight  of  sugar  being  poured 
mto  it,  the  following  plan  of  tightening  it  is 
had  recourse  to.  A  small  copper  bar,  of 
about  four  inches  in  length,  being  pushed 
under  the  cord,  is  t\visted  round  until  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  tightness  has  been  effected. 
The  bar  is  now  kept  in  position,  and  the  twist 
prevented  from  retummg  by  means  of  a  se- 
cond turn  of  the  cord.  Many  of  these  bags, 
usually  about  thirty-six,  are  hung  in  one 
series,  as  will  be  presently  described,  of  which 
aeries  there  must  be  two. 

A  cast-iron  tray,  perforated  with  the  re- 
quisite number  of  screw-holes  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  bell-nozzles,  is  made  to 
form  the  upper  part  or  roof  of  a  wrought-iron 
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eheat,  supplied  with  doors,  removaUe  at 
pleasure,  and  rendered  aii^tight  in  their 
frames,  during  filtration,  by  means  of  tow 
and  red  lead  made  into  a  pad,  (which  en- 
gineers call  a  gatkm.) 

At  the  inferior  part  of  this  chest  are  two 
exit  cocks ;  one  supplied  with  a  pipe,  that 
conducts  the  filtered  fluid  away,  and  the  other> 
technically  called  the  foul-liquor  cock,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  filtered  liquor  may  be 
examined,  from  time  to  time. 

One  other  orifice  has  to  be  mentioned — it 
is  for  the  puipose  of  admitting  steam :  in  aa 
atmosphere  of  which  the  filter-bags  are  caused 
to  remain,  duringthe  whole  period  that  filtrar 
tion  goes  on.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
enablmg  the  liquor  to  maintain  its  tempera- 
ture— therefore  to  remain  liquid ;  and  heaee, 
to  pass  through  readily. 

The  filter-chest  and  its  accessories  having 
been  thus  described,  the  operation  of  bag- 
filtration  will  be  readily  understood.  The 
let-off  cock  at  the  blow-up  pan  being  turned, 
the  blow-up  liquor  necessarily  runs  into  the 
trays  forming  the  roof  of  the  filtei^chest ; 
thence  into  the  bag-filters,  and  firom  them 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  first 
few  buckets  full  of  liquor  which  pass  are  al- 
ways turbid.  The  liquor  is,  therefore,  al- 
lowed to  flow  away  through  the  foul-liquor 
cock,  until  a  portion,  being  examined  m  a 
wme-glass  or  phial  by  the  transmitted  light 
of  a  candle  or  lamp,  appears  quite  bright. 

This  period  havmg  arrived,  the  whole  mass 
of  liquor  is  allowed  to  run  on  to  the  charcoal- 
filter,  or  cistern,  as  it  is  more  generally  called. 
These  charcoal-filters,  or  cisterns,  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  made  of  various  materials. 
The  usual  material  is  iron,  and  the  usual 
shape  that  of  a  cylinder  of  about  sixteen  feet  . 
high,  or  more — by  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
Interiorlvt  the  cylinder  is  supplied  with  a 
false  and  perforated  bottom,  on  which  is  laid 
a  piece  of  woolen.  If  made  of  iron,  the 
cylmder  should  be  internally  well-painted 
with  two  coats  of  white  lead  on  one  of  red. 
Copper  is  the  preferable  metal,  but  few  re- 
finers will  encounter  the  expense  of  using  it 
for  charcoal  cisterns. 

Instead  of  the  deep  charcoal  cistern  just 
described,  some  manufacturers  employ  shal- 
low tanks  of  iron  or  lead.  The  only  advan- 
tage which  these  shallow  tanks  present  over 
deep  cisterns  is — that  they  are  better  adapted 
to  low  buildings,  and  do  not  involve  any  per- 
foration of  the  floors.  Unquestionably,  the 
decolorizing  effect  of  charcoal  is  best  exer- 
cised by  the  use  of  deep  cisterns. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  charcoal  cisterns, 
they  should  never  be  made  of,  or  Hned  with 
lead,  inasmuch  as  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  the 
metal  becomes  formed,  and  no  sooner  formed 
than  dissolved  in  the  sugar  solution,  where 
it  may  be  generally  found,  if  sought  for.  In 
this  way  I  discovered,  in  the  ficst  day's  liquet 
16 
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of  oiM  of  tke  Ingest  L<mdoii  ff«iliierie«)  a 
oonmdeiable  amoiant  of  lead. 

I  do  not  adrert  toUiis  subject  with  the  ob- 
ieet  of  proTin^  that  the  emoant  of  lead  pfesent 
in  the  solution  would  heve  exercised  any 
peiceptiUy  noxious  effect  on  the  health — or 
eny  perceptible  destractive  agency  on  the 
■ugsi^'-but  to  record  the  feet  of  its  presence, 
and  thus  to  guard  future  experimenters  iVom 
lafenriiig  the  orij^  of  such  lead  to  any  specific 
process  of  refining,  in  which  the  acetates  of 
bad  have  been  employed,  and  from  which 
they  have  been  totally  separated. 

The  process  of  conducting  filtrations 
ihfMigh  bone-black,  although  renarkably 
wnple  in  theory,  yet  requires  some  amount 
of  practice  to  insure  the  maximum  of  success. 
The  principal  results  to  be  aimed  at  are-'-te 
accomplish  the  maximum  rapidity  of  perco- 
latien,  widi  the  minimum  of  coloring  matter 
left  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

This  due  rapidity  of  percolation  is  some- 
times regulated  by  the  exit-cock,  under  the 
idse  bottom  of  the  chareoal-cistem — in  which 
case  the  upper  paK  of  the  cistern,  above  the 
margin  of  the  charcoal,  serves  the  purpose  of 
« tank  of  reeeption  for  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
liquor,  which  nas  come  away  from  the  bag- 
fiters.  In  odier  establishments,  the  charcoal- 
Hiistem  is  supplied  with  a  cover  perforated 
with  two  holes — through  one  of  which  the 
hquor  is  allowed  to  enter  —  through  the 
other,  a  jet  of  steam  ;  which  latter  is  said  to 
prevent  fermentation,  and  to  impart  to  the 
ehareoal  that  amount  of  temperature  most 
omidBctve  to  the  desired  decolorizing  effect. 
In  any  case  the  outside  of  the  cistern  should 
be  protected  against  cooling  influences,  by  a 
eoating  of  felt,  and  a  casing  of  wood. 

In  allowing  the  liquor,  as  it  comes  ftom 
the  bag-filter,  to  run  on  to  the  charcoal,  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surfeee 
«f  the  charcoal  from  being  much  disturbed. 
This  object  is  usually  attamed  by  allowinff 
Ae  steam  to  impinge  on  some  hard  body  laid 
upon  the  charcoal — a  piece  of  broken  pot,  or 
a  brick  tile,  is  commonly  used. 

Whether  the  Hqnor  be  allowed  to  run  on 
the  charcoal  gradually,  or  whether  it  be 
poured  on  at  once,  the  surface  of  the  char- 
coal should  never  be  suffered  to  become  dry. 
This  neglect  would  infaUibly  cause  the  re- 
■uHiiw  filtrate— or  filtrated  liquor-^to  be 
tttfbkf  or,  as  the  refiners  say,  milhf. 

If  deep  cisterns  be  used,  the  liquor  need 
not  be  caused  to  linger  in  the  charcoal,  by 
twnmg  off  the  exit-cock,  or  otherwise — the 
first  produce  of  filtration  being  usually  per- 
fectly decolorized  and  bright.  Wherever 
ahaUow  tanks  are  employed,  however,  the 
charcoal  must  be  allowed  to  soak  or  digest 
with  the  liquid  fer  a  considerable  time,  before 
Am  Utter  is  fit  to  draw  off 

It  is  saod,  in  general  terms,  that  one  ten  of 
hoi|e4)Uoh,  w«U  burtied,  is  eapaUe  of  per- 


fectly decolorizifig  three  of  sugatr.  But  (hie 
remark  must  necessarily  be  vague,  and  open 
to  modifications,  due  to  the  influence  of  many 
collateral  circumstances,  as  the  reader  will 
easily  recognize.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  refiner  unpacks  his  char- 
coal so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  effect  the  perfect 
deprivation  of  all  color.  He  allows  it,  in 
point  effect,  to  remain  until  the  last  portions 
of  filtered  liquor,  instead  of  being  colorless, 
are  considerably  darker  than  dark  sherry. 

TTie  refiner,  however,  manages  in  this  way : 
He  commences  his  refine*  by  using  newly- 
burned  charcoal  and  good  sugars  ;  he  then 
goes  on  using  sugars  more  and  more  impure, 
until  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  da^,  dis- 
tinguishing his  liquor  as  first  daY*s,  second 
da;ps,  and  third  day's  liquor,  ac  ;  from 
each  of  which,  respectively,  are  prepared 
sugars  of  correspondmg  quality. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  purity 
of  liquor  from  the  charcoal  cisterns,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  very  vigorous  optical  test :  a  wine- 
glass  or  small  phial  Aill  being  collected,  is 
eld  between  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  the 
eye,  when  the  slightest  speck  of  mechanical 
impurity  is  perceptible,  and  is  considered  im- 
proper. If  these  mechanical  impurities  exist 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  the  result  is  a 
cloudiness  or  opalescence  ;  and  the  sugar  pro- 
duced from  such  liquors  will  be  generally  of 
a  grayish  cast.  As  regards  chemical  impu- 
rities, they  are  very  seldom  sought  after  by 
refiners,  who  entertain  the  most  fallacious 
notion — that  bone-black  filtration  is  compe- 
tent to  remove  all  bodies,  of  whatever  kind, 
except  sugar  and  water.  The  opinion  ii 
in  nothing  more  unfounded  than  in  respect  to 
lime^a  body  which  refiners  imagine  to  be 
most  especially  removed  by  the  <£aicoal  fil- 
tering operation.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
lime,  both  combined  and  in  the  caustic  fomi, 
may  be  generally,  if  not  invariably,  detected, 
by  means  of  the  appropriate  tests  ;  and,  if  the 
blowinff-up  pan  be  of  iron,  or  if  the  painted 
internal  coating  of  the  iron  charcoal-cistexn 
be  abraided,  distinct  traces  of  this  metal  will 
also  be  discoverable.  Indeed,  refiners  often 
suffer  from  the  existence  of  iron  oxide  in 
their  sugars,  to  which  red  streaks  or  spots 
are  thus  imparted.t 


*  A  reflne  is  the  teriM  of  consecutive  solittioss, 
or  bUno9-upf  upon  which  one  charcoal-filter  tjntea 
is  made  to  act. 

t  More  than  one  patent  has  been  talcen  oot  fbr  the 
use  of  iron  salts,  as  agents  to  defeosiis  or  pariiy  sa- 
gart ;  and  iron  preparations  have  lately  beea  triei 
in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Fairrie--but  with  invariahle 
want  orsQocese.  Terry's  Patent,  iavolrlng  the  iw 
ofpnissiate  of  potash  and  salphnrte  acid,  and  ihDS 
liberating  a  cyanogen  salt  of  potassium  and  iroa 
(the  bi-ferro-cyaaide  of  potassium)  was  tried  in  thi 
house  of  Messrs.  M*Fie,  of  LiT«rpool :  and,  I  am  is* 
snred  bv  one  of  the  firm,  with  the  result  of  oolertiig 
the  goods—in  this  case  Mim— owing  to  the  iv-aeCioB 
of  the  undecomposedprussiats  on  a  portion  sf  Ubr 
rated  Iran  oxide. 
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I  wttl  DOW  AMiiiio  a  iolBdent  qnantStf  of 
Kqoor  to  have  come  awaf  from  the  charcoal, 
to  admit  of  the  oocopalioo  of  vacaam  boiling. 
The  lel-off  coak  of  the  charooal-cisteni  I  will 
aMama  to  oommuDicate  with  a  tank  placed 
dx>ve  the  level  of  the  Tacaam-pan — to  that 
the  liqaor  ooataiaed  in  the  tank  shall  fall  into 
the  measure,  and  thence  tato  the  Tacaam- 
paa,  by  the  force  of  gravitj. 
7%e  operMtion  of  vaaaun  boiling. — When 
■^"^^ —  of   the  aulijeet  af  ooloMal   engar 

J,  to  fall  a  deaorntioD  of  the  va- 

k-pan,  aad  of  Iba  general  prooeas  of  Ta- 
Qoam  boiling*  has  been  giTen,  that  it  only 
lenMoos  hare  to  be  ronnvked  that,  whether 
hi  the  ooloaiea,  or  ia  refineries,  the  oparatioo 
tad  the  end  to  be  aohieTed  by  it  are  the 


Ttie  reader  will  Iherefbre  aasame  that  the 
liqoor,  haTiog  come  (ram  the  charcoal  tanks, 
has  been  sabjected  to  the  process  of  boilkig, 
and  has  sabaeqaently  been  allow«d  to  r»- 
taahi  in  the  heater  Amt  the  neoessary  peHod, 
(say  half  an  hoar  fiir  good  aohitiona,)  to  ad- 
mit of  ihe  gnda  beeoaiag  sufficiently  de- 
^rebped — the  operation  of  filling  the  moulds 

aeoea  begins. 

Theae  mealds  for  loares  or  crashed  lamp, 
sad  oceaskmall^  pieoes,  are  either  made  of 
sheet  iron,  paiated  white  interoaUy-~or  of 
copper.  The  larger  monlds,  however,  em- 
ployed for  aooomplishmg  the  diaiaageof  ba»> 


tanis,  are  generalTy  made   of  roagh  cla|[ 
ware. 

For  erery  kind  of  moald,  copper  is  the 
best  materkl;  bat  the  great  exDense  ot 
oshig  it  is  a  drawback  to  its  geDeral  use,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  very  few  of  the  mor^ 
wealthy  sagar  refiners  employ  this  metal,  for 
any  mould  above  the  size  necessary  to  con- 
tain a  fburteen  pound  loaf. 

Prerioos  to  tne  commencement  of  the  fill- 
ing operation,  the  moulds  standing  in  triple 
or  quadmple  row,  the  hole  in  the  apex  of 
each  accurately  plugged  with  a  pledget  of 
brown  paper,  technically  called  *'  a  stop,*' 
are  ptacea  base  upwards  around  the  nl^ 
house,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rearmoift 
row  is  supported  by  the  wall,  and  each  suc- 
cessive row  by  one  behind.  Thns  arranged, 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  area  of  the 
fill-house  is  clear,  enabling  the  opera- 
tor, or  operators,  to  fill  any  mould  at  plea- 
sure. 

The  art  of  fillinj^  is  veiy  simple ;  one  man 
dips,  by  means  of^a  copper  ladle,  a  portion 
of  the  crystallized  mass,  which  he  pours  into 
the  fill-basin,  an  instrument  something  like  a 
copper  coal-scuttle,  with  two  small  handleg. 
This  fill-basin,  when  charged  wiih  its  con- 
tents, is  carried  underhanded,  and  somewhat 
between  the  legs  of  ihe  fill-house  man,  to  its 
I  destination— «'.  e.,  the  moulds,  which  are  then 
filled  to  the  brino. 
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If  the  moalds  were  now  left  merely  fiUed* 
tiieir  contents  would  aggregate  irregularly, 
and  a  good  loaf  would  aot  result  Some  Ihtle 
time  alter  the  operation  of  filling,  therefore, 
the  process  of  hauling,  as  it  is  techniGally 
called,  is  had  recourse  to.  It  consists  in 
agitating  or  incorporating,  hy  means  of  a 
wooden  spatula,  some  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth  of  the  filled  mass.  Care,  however,  is 
taken  not  to  push  the  hauling  spatula  too 
deep  into  the  contents. 

The  process  of  hauling  having  heen  ^ne 
throQgn,  the  cones  are  allowed  to  remam  in 
the  fill-bouse  ibr  a  period  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  loaves — and  hence  of  the  mass  to 
be  cooled.  Supposing  141b8.  loaves  to  be 
the  size,  a  period  of  twelve  hours  is  amply 
sufficient. 

The  filled  moulds  are  now  put  into  a  bas- 
ket; let  down  through  the  pull-up  hole,  and 
elevated  to  the  second  floor,*  called  the  liquor 
loft,  where  the  important  operations,  first,  of 
natural  drainage,  then  drainage  effected  by 
claying  and  liquoring,  are  conducted.  For- 
merly, as  I  have  remarked  under  the  Def. 
Claying,  real  clay  was  employed  ;  but  now  a 
mixture  (not  solution)  of  sugar  and  water,  to 
which  the  term  clay  is  applied,  has  taken  its 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  filled  moulds  arrive  in  the 
liquor  loft,  each  is  placed  over  a  glazed 
earthen  pot,  the  paper  stops  having  been  pre- 
Tionsly  removed,  and  a  bradawl  is  pushed  up 
into  the  mass  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
inches.  Drainage  now  proceeds  with  an 
amount  of  rapidity  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  concentration  to  which  the  mass 
had  been  brought  by  evaporation,  and  on  the 
absence  of  glucose  and  other  impurities.  If 
the  evaporative  concentration  has  not  been 
carried  very  far,  the^  result  is  said  to  be 
low,  or  free-boiled ;  if  the  contrary,  the  de- 
signation high,  or  stiff-boiled,  is  applied. 

As  heavy,  compact  loaves  are  a  great  desi- 
deratum to  refiners,  owing  to  the  great  cohe- 
sion of  such  loaves  enabling  them  to  with- 
stand, without  much  injury,  the  agency  of 
damp  air,  and  the  various  mechanical  shocks 
to  which  they  will  hereafter  be  exposed,  it  b 
a  main  object  in  the  refinery  operation  to 
carry  the  evaporative  agency  to  the  maximum 
extent,  consistent  with  free  subsec|uent  drain- 
age. If  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  how- 
ever, the  loaves  either  will  not  drain  at  all, 
or  their  syrup  runs  away  with  such  difficulty 
that  a  great  monetary  loss  is  incurred.  In 
refineries,  the  object  of  boiling  stiff  is  intelli- 
gible enough,  and  founded  on  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple. In  _the  colonies,  the  object,  although 
intelligible^  is  most  fallacious,  and  in  direct 
contravention  to  all  scientific  indications.  The 
colonial  sugar-grower,  who  argues  the  exist- 
ence of  a  refinery  precedent  for  stiff  boiling, 
forgets  this  most  important  difference,  that. 


whilst  the  refiner  bdls  as  stiff  as  Is  oonsistaif 
with  free  drabage,  he  (the  colonist)  \xSi0 
stiff,  whether  he  can  drain  or  no. 


*  The  ground  floor  being  eoasidsred  the  first* 


When  the  first  or  natmnd  synn>  of  dninnr 
has  eeased  le  fiow,  each  moald  is  removed, 
and  a  few  inches  (eqoal  to  the  depth  db- 
Uirbed  by  tbe  nperation  of  hanling)  of  the 
mass  rem<rred  by  a  revolving  blade,  with  • 
central  axis  connected  to  a  fly-wheel,  sod 
worked  by  a  grindstone  handle.  This  iop 
strument  is  termed  a  lacing-machine,  (sse 
next  page,)  and  thechilled  and  badly-crystal- 
lized sugar  thus  remored  falls  into  a  btox. 

The  contents  of  the  moulds  after  Batonl 
drainage  are  said  to  be  tn  Me  green,  and  the 
portions  removed  are  termed  green  ewUmgi' 
The  naonlds,  vrith  their  contents,  are  now 
set  again  npon  pots,  (the  same,  or  odien,  s(t 
the  operator's  pleesare,)  and  preparatioas  for 
the  claying  operation  are  made.  Tbe  green 
cuttings  Deiog  put  into  a  pan,  are  kneaded 
with  wateratfirstintoadooghyoonaistency; 
and,  finally,  more  water  is  added,  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  thifr' 
nish  magma,  termed  clay. 

Upon  the  base  of  each  cone,  again  placed 
on  the  s3rrup-pots,  is  now  poured  so  much  of 
this  clay  as  is  sufficient  to  about  half  replace 
the  amount  of  material  cnt  away  by  tbe 
operation  of  fiMsing. 

In  order  to  underatand  die  precise  rational 
of  the  process  of  dayin^,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  claying  agent  isasatn- 
rated  solution  of  sugar  almost  pare  in  water, 
mixed  with  a  larger  portion  of  sogar,  sos^ 
pended,  but  not  dissolved.  No  sooner  does 
the  clay  agent  touch  the  surfaea  of  sugar 
in  the  mould,  than  a  downward  current  of 
sugar  solution  is  established,  carrying  before 
it  a  portion  of  colored  syrup,  and  cauaiiiff 
the  base  of  the  sugar-cone,  to  the  extent  of 
some  inches,  to  assume  a  white  appearaoes. 
One  operation  of  claying,  however^  ii 
insufficient  to  effect  a  perfect  whitened 
throughout  the  loaf,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  is  not  so  effective  as  the 
process  of  liquorinr,  which  is  now  in  refinS' 
ries  universally  followed.  The  liquor  used 
for  this  operation  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  sugar  and  water.  It  is  prepared  hy 
dissolving  in  pure  water-^C  e.,  not  containing 
lime  or  spice — a  porous  kind  of  lamp-sngtr, 
such  as  results  from  the  latter  working  of  the 
refine,  on  the  fourth  day — in  a  blow-up  pan, 
used  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  filter- 
ing the  solution  through  a  charcoal  cistern,  is 
the  ordinary  way.  but  with  much  care.  When 
filtered,  it  should  be  colorless,  and  should 
possess  a  density  at  least  of  32?  Bean.,  nts 
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temperature  of  70®  Fahr.  Owing  to  its  poa- 
teasiag  this  bighdeDsity,masma  liquor  is  not 
prone  to  ferment ;  it  may,  tfierefore,  be  kept 
m  tanks  ibr  a  considerable  time  without  dan- 
These  liquor  tanks,  however,  should 


be  aituated  in  a  cool  part  of  the  building — 
their  usual  position  being  under  the  roof,  m  a 
loft,    to    which   the  external  air  has  free 


The  operation  of  liquonng  is  eonimonlj 
performMi  by  means  of  a  garden  water-pot, 
without  the  rose,  and  simply  consists  in  pour- 
ing upon  the  base  of  each  conical  lump  ef  su- 
gar, yet  in  the  mould,  as  much  as  the  mould 
will  coDtain,  an  eren  sorfoce  haTing  been 
nreTiously  made  by  an  iastmaaent  termed  the 
loiiommg^  trowel. 

The  operation 
of  this  liqaoring 
is  precisely  like 
that  of  claying, 
'  which  has  been 
described  in  de- 
ail  ;  and  it  effects  the  total  separation  by 
drainage  of  ail  chemical  coloring  matter. 
Foazteen  pound  loaves,  if  made  of  well-pu- 
rified sugar,  should  be  rendered  neat  or 
white  by  two  successive  liquorings. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  a  matter  for  com- 
ment, or  indication,  that  the  last  syrups  of 
drainage,  technically  called  driptj  resulting 
from  tne  operation  of  liquoring,  are  much 
purer;  or,  in  other  words,  contain  much 
more  sugar  than  the  natural  syrup  of  drain- 
age, and  that  resulting  from  tha  operation  of 


claying.  Accordinffly  the  drips  are  collected, 
and  put  into  a  lank  alone,  to  be  hereafter 
boiled  up  with  a  fresh  working  of  sugar. 

It  will  easily  be  observed,  whether  a  loaf 
requires  more  liqnorinpr  or  not,  by  lifting  it 
from  the  pot,  and  noticing  the  color  of  the 
syrup  which  leaks  away.  This  observation, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  should 
be  made  when  the  drainage  has  almost 
eeased.  If  the  drops  are  limpid,  the  opera* 
tion  has  been  complete,  and  the  loaves  are 
said  to  be  neat :  if  they  are  colored,  another 
liquoring  is  indicated. 

The  loaves  are  now  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  the  clay  is  cut  or 
scraped  away  from]  their  surface  bjf  a  kind 
of  triangular  blade .  This  operation  is  called 
brushing  off  The  loaves  are  slightly  loos- 
ened in  their  moulds  by  striking  the  edges 
of  the  latter  smartly  against  the  upper  end 
of  a  vertical  post.  This  loosening  contri- 
butes to  perfect  the  drainage. 

At  the  stage  of  loosening,  a  loaf  may  ha 
completely  removed  from  its  mould,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  examination ;  which 
examination,  in  point  of  fact,  is  frequently 
made.  When  the  loaves  have  become  suf- 
ficiently dry  to  permit  of  being  handled, 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds,  and  their 
apices  or  noses  are  trimmed  into  regular 
form  by  means  of  the  noting  machine,  an 
instrument  consisting  of  three  cuttincr  bladea 
so  arranged  on  a  rotatory  shaft  that  tha 
desired  angle  for  the  apicaa  ahall  result. 
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Not  only  is  this  operation  of  nosing  desir- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  sharp, 
well-defined  apex  to  the  loaf,  bat  also  for 
removing  a  small  amount  of  dark-colored 
sugar,  of  which  the  apex  is,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  composed.  The 
efficacy  of  the  claying  and  liquoring  opera- 
tions depends  on  the  preponderance  of  grav- 
ity over  capillary  attraction.  Hence  there 
may  be  conceived  a  theoretical  limit  at  which 
the  two  forces  are  balanced  :  practically,  this 
point  of  equalization  between  the  two  forces 
IS  at  a  few  inches  above  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
and  corresponds  with  the  limit  of  impure 
sum. 

Occasionally,  when  liquors  have  been 
overboiled,  or  when  the  material  operated 
upon  has  been  impure  sugar,  the  point  of 
equalization  between  the  two  forces  is  many 
inches  above  the  normal  line.  To  expedite 
the  drainage  of  such  cones  thajf  are  stuck 
into  a  kind  of  funnel,  the  neck  of  which 
joins  a  suction-pipe  in  commuioGatioii  with 
the  air-pump  of  the  vacuum-pan.  The  re- 
sult of  this  tKea^ment  is  toa  obvious  for 
comment 

The  operation  of  noting  is  never  par fooned 
bn  the  larger  kind  of  loaves,  whioh  are 
Imown  in  conunezce  under  the  denooination 
of  lumps ;  but  the  colored  portion  of  the 
apex  is  simply  cut  off  by  means  of  a  knife 
•truck  by  a  ntaUet. 

The  loaves  now,  if  snffideiitly  dxj^  ase 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  the  last  traces  of 
moisture  driven  offby  the  operation  of  stov- 
hig.  The  stove  is  a  chamber,  or  rather  a 
hollow  tower,  provided  with  many  rows  of 
trellis  work,  and  heated  by  steam-pipes  to  a 
temperature  not  above  1 15"  Fahr.  If  higher, 
the  sugar  is  discolored.  The  operation  of 
stoving  lasts  about  three  days,  when  the 
loaves  being  taken  out  are  ready  for  sale. 

If,  instead  of  loaves,  the  manufacturer  de- 
iired  to  obtain  the  material  known  as  crushed 
lump,  the  contents  of  the  moulds  would 
never  be  stoved  at  all :  but  when  sufficiently 
di^,  they  would  be  taken  out,  and  struck 
with  a  mallet,  until  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
fisaggregated  crystals.  At  least  this  is  the 
plan  mllowed  in  making  the  better  kind  of 
erushed  lump.  In  Scotland,  however,  where 
crushed  lump  is  employed  more  largely  than 
fai  England,  and  where  the  maximum  of 
whiteness  is  no  object,  the  processes  of 
daying  and  liquoring  are  omitted,  the  hatu^ 


ral  drainage  of  the  sugar  being  safficient  to 
effect  the  desired  result.  I  am  informed, 
henpe^er,  by  a  Scotch  refiner,  that  for  this 
operation  the  very  best  sugar  mutt  be 
used,  and  that  it  must  be  boil^  very  low  or 
free. 

Much  of  the  econooiy  of  refining  dependi 
on  the  proper  employment  of  the  sjmps  of 
drainage,  and  on  this  point  the  following 
axiom  should  never  be  lost  sight  of— 7i^ 
nery  tyrup  of  dratnage  if  mort  impwt  for 
equal  speei/ie  graviites  of  aqtuout  iobim 
ikon  the  tngarfrom  wkkk  it  has  drmd. 

This  axiom  will  indicate  the  following 
rule  to  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  sTrnpi, 
namely,  to  add  the  poxail  syrup  to  Um  jwr- 
est  sugar,  and  vice  verta. 

In  proportion  as  sugar  solutions  are  mon 
frequently  reboiled,  so  do  their  impmitki 
continue  to  increase,  (pp.  96,  57,  and  leq.,) 
until  at  lenffth  the  impurities,  when  waihed 
out,  leave  the  crystals  of  auffar  so  far  aam- 
der,  that  the  mass,  instead  of  being  bud 
and  compact,  is  so  porous  that  j^ressue 
with  the  end  of  a  stick  leaves  an  mdenta* 
tion  :  such  masses  could  not  be  stored  for 
loaves,  neither  could  they  be  profitably 
broken  down  for  crushed  lump,  inasmuch 
as  the  crystals  are  small  and  ill-developed, 
in  consequence  of  being  admixed  with  so 
many  impurities  that  the  operation  of  ajs- 
tallization  has  been  impedeid. 

Chemically  speaking,  however,  tbej  con- 
sist, or  by  adequate  liquoring  can  be  made 
to  consist,  of  sugar  as  pure  as  the  hardest 
loaves  ;  they  therefore  serve  for  makiog  the 
magma  liquor  as  already  described. 

when  the  impurities  have  so  accumulated 
in  syrups,  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
obtain  the  white  sugar  out  of  them  by  the 
process  of  claying  aM  liquoring,  a  eompo- 
mise  is  effected  of  the  following  kind.  IVf 
are  no  longer  liquored  with  magma  liqa^ 
which  would  not  be  reiiMinerative^  but  with 
syrup  ;  and  the  result  is  called  pieeea  This 
ii  the  real  JaoMtoa  sugar  of  many  greetH. 

When  the  material  to  be  boiled  is  ns* 
sufficiently  good  to  yield  a  light  ;r»llo^P|^ 
duct,  dark  danraiy  semi-crystallized  ma«M 
are  obtained,  technically  known  as  bastards. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  expressed, 
however,  that  the  terms,  pieces  and  bastards, 
are  purely  conventional ; — that  no  inlrmnc 
or  essential  difference  whatever  exists  be- 
tween them ;— that  both  are  admixtnresol 
sugar  with  impurities ;— and  that  such  no- 
purities  may  be  separated— although  t  be 
not  remunerative  to  do  so.  ^ 

Indeed  the  demonstration  of  Ai«  o«y  •* 
easily  effected,  by  rubbing  the  pieces,  or 
bastards,  with  alcohol,  and  filtering  tkrongft 
paper.  Cold  alcohol  does  not  *»<o»'®  ?°?^' 
but  it  readily  dissolves  the  glucose  and  dart 
acids  with  which  the  latter  is  «w«>?>J*°' 
and  leavea  the  sugarneariy  pur*.  Tbt  httsr, 
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if  disMlved  in  wmter»  and  ctre(uUj  evapo- 
rated, leaves  a  reauU  not  diitingaiahahle 
from  that  arising  from  any  other  pure  sugar 
solution. 

Bastards  bein^  the  most  im|Nixe  ]und  of 
refinery-crystallized  produce,  toe  reader  wiU 
have  anticipated  the  remark,  that  the  syiup 
<^  drainage  from  bastards  is  treacle. 

The  direct  refinery  operatien  being  now 

gone  through,  it  remains  for  me  to  dc»cribe 
tie  collateral  proeessee  of  the  scnm  and 
charcoal  deparUnents*  The  reader  will 
therefore  revert  te  the  filter  bagst«*which 
necessarily  oontaiA  all  the  mecaanioal  im- 
punties,  or  scam,  as  it  is  ealM,  developed 
by  the  opeiatieii  of  boiling  the  mixtare  of 
raw  sufv,  water,  lime  water,  and  blood. 

This  scam,  bmng  somewhat  bulky,  mast 
neeessariljF  contain  a  large  amount  of  sngar, 
to  loee  whioh  woold  be  totaHy  irreconcilable 
with  t^  close  economy  of  civiHied  mana- 
fiictare.  The  simplest  plan  in  theory,  to 
obtain  sugar,  would  seem  to  be  the  com- 
mon laboratory  process  of  washing.  So 
glntinoas,  however,  is  the  impurity,  and  so 
lolky,  that  hot  water  will  not  pass  through 
with  the  necessary  rapidity:  hence  other 
means  of  eztractW  the  contained  sugar 
Bsst  be  adopted.  These  means  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  bags  being  turned  inside  out, 
the  contained  scum  is  transferred  to  larger 
bags  (scum  bags)  and  exposed  first  to  a 
pressure  effected  by  the  imposition  of 
weights ;  afterwards,  it  is  boiled  with  lime 
water  ;  and  finally  exnosed  to  the  pressure 
of  a  screw,  or  of  hydrostatic  power;  by 
which  means  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar 
is  removed. 

When  removed,  the  liquor — scum  liquor, 
as  it  is  called — is  one  of  the  most  impure, 
offensive  liquids  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
Its  color  resembles  porter ;  its  smell,  that  of 
putrid  blood;  its  taste,  according  to  such 
evidence  as  I  can  collect,  is  somevvnat  sweet. 
On  this  latter  point  I  am  free  to  own  that  I 
can  bear  no  direct  testimony. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  chemical  de- 
duction previously  arrived  at,  viz. :  that  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition  for  sugar  solutions, 
caterU  parUms,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  impurities  contained — this  scorn 
liquor  must  be  a  focus  of  so  much  mischief 
that  it  should  never,  under  any  pretext,  be 
incorporated  with  the  raw  sugar  of  a  refine. 
But  now  the  practical  question  arises: — 
what  is  to  be  done  with  itl  To  evaporate 
so  weak  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water-— even 
devoid  of  impurities— would  be  practically 
impossible — seeing  that  the  process  of  evap- 
oration must  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  of 
destroyinff  the  chief  part  of  the  sugar.  Then 
how  mnch  are  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
increased  by  the  presence  of  animal  matters 
jod  lime !  In  £Kt,  senm  liqnor  is  surrounded 
liy  m<Mt  anyiolding  eonditions;    not  oidy 


must  It  be  added  to  the  next  Mmim^^  bn 
added  at  pn«e,  or  else  fermentation  sets  in 
and  it  is  decomposed 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  present  opera* 
tion  of  sugar  refinang  is  one  of  gradually  in* 
creasing  deterioration.  On  account  of  the  no- 
oessity  the  refiner  is  under  of  adding  impure 
saccharine  sohitioas  to  such  as  are  oompara^ 
tively  pure,  he  pursues  a  system  of  working 
in  and  in,  most  destivetive  to  the  staple  M 
his  operations ;  and  vrereit  not  that  treacle  is 
a  general  receptacle  for  impurities,  refineries 
wouki  nm  themselves  out,  or  be  brought  t6 
a  close. 

This  system  of  in  and  in  work  is  one  caas6 
which  prevents  a  refiner  from  knowing  the 
exact  per  centage  amount  of  produce  yielded 
by  any  given  sugar ;  but  there  is  another^ 
namely,  that  involved  by  the  use  of  magma 
liquor,  which  necessiurily  confines  th4 
weighed  results. 

Refiners  have  been  thought  extremely  ten- 
acious in  guarding  against  the  disclosure  of 
the  per  centage  amount  of  sugar  obtained, 
and  doubtless  that  tendency  exists ;  but,  in 
strict  truth,  they  cannot  tell,  so  much  is  one 
operation  involved  in  those  which  precede 
and  follow. 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  a  refiner  can- 
not, by  taking  the  average  of  a  considerable 
period,  obtain  a  general  result  of  his  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pure 
sugar  obtained  from  any  given  sample,  iSi 
by  the  present  refinery  operation,  impos- 
sible. 

To  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory  looseness 
of  the  deductions  which  are  sometimes  made 
from  inadequate  data  furnished  by  the  refin- 
ing operation,  the  following  narrative  will 
sufiSoe.  I  was  shown  a  kind  of  laboratory 
book  belonging  to  a  London  refiner,  and  m 
which  the  assertion  was  made,  that  about  88 
pounds  of  white  sugar  out  of  112  of  raw  ma*> 
terial  were  obtained  in  his  establishment: 
no  experiments  were  OMntioned,  but  raere^ 
the  dictum  laid  down.  I  subsequently  ex- 
ammed  the  boiler  as  to  the  means  1^  which 
the  deduction  was  arrived  at ;  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  deduction  was  not  proved 
but  merely  assumed,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  eertain  experiments  miwe, — not  in  the 
refineiy,  but  in  the  laboratory.  The  process 
of  liquoring  was  not  adopted  in  these  experi* 
ments,  but  the  sugar  in  the  green  state  wae 
assumed  to  have  a  certain  per  centage  of 
colormg  matter.  **  Afler  all,**  remarked  the 
boiler  very  candidly,  **  I  never  couW  see  how 
this  result  of  82  pounds  was  ever  arrived  at ; 
and  I  consider  the  result  of  our  best  woiking 
to  be  more  like  75  or  78." 

There  is  a  considerable  affectation  prevalent 
among  refiners  of  considering  their  manufa^ 
tare  absolutely  perfect.  A  very  large  London 
refiner  vrould  lead  the  world  to  believe  that 
hedoetttotprodttcehihiff  rofinery  anybaa^ 
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tardf.  He  does  not  telt  Mf,  it  is  true,  comi- 
dering  it  more  profitable  to  parifj  this  pro- 
dact  to  the  extent  of  enabuog  it  to  be  con- 
verted into  pieces.  This  same  refiner  also 
entertains  the  uodon  that  be  absolutely  ex- 
tracts all  tbe  sciffar  oat  of  bis  scnm ;  whereas 
I  know,  on  aatbority  that  is  unquestionable, 
that  he  sells  tbe  scum  of  one  of  his  refineries 
alone  for  £5  per  week  to  a  party  who  oon* 
verts  it  into  bastards  and  treacle. 

Most  refiners  have  an  instinctive  horror  of 
owning  to  the  employment  of  blood.  I  once 
was  taken  to  a  London  sogar-housa^  which 
has  the  credit  of  being  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  others  in  the  general  economy  of  the 
whole  operation.  Amonsst  other  matters,  I 
was  iofurmed  that  no  Uood  was  used.  A 
personal  examination  of  the  blow-up  pan, 
however,  during  an  operation,  corrected  the 
error  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and 
friends.  Having  viewed  attentively  every 
part  of  this  refinery,  I  found  that  the  only 
differcDce  between  it  and  many  others  which 
I  bad  seen  consisted  in  the  remarkable  clean- 
linass  of  ihe  floors. 

The  Treatment  of  Ckarcoal.---Ia  London 
many  refiners  do  not  re-burn  their  own  bone- 
black  ;  indeed  some  refiners  possess  none  of 
their  own,  but  rent  the  material  at  a  stated 
price.  Others,  however,  bum  their  charcoal, 
even  in  Loudon :  in  the  provinces  the  plan  is 
miiversal. 

Although  various  processes  have  been  tried 
fbr  effecting  the  purification  of  animal  char- 
coal without  the  aid  of  heat»  they  have  all 
been  discontinued,  and  the  orocess  of  dry 
diitillaiiou  is  universally  had  recourse  to. 
This  process  is  now,  I  believe,  universally 
conducted  in  cast-iron  retorts,  either  exposed 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  or  set  in  a  kind 
of  oven,  according  to  the  most  approved  plan 
followed  by  manufacturers  of  coal-gas.  Not 
only  do  retorts,  when  exposed  to  the  direct 
ageno3r  of  fire,  become  speedily  destroyed  by 
oxidation,  but  occasionally  the  bone-bl»ek  is 
«pt  to  be  over-burned,  whereas  in  the  dome- 
set  retorts  this  result  cannot  occnr. 

That  over-burning  of  bone-black  is  injur:- 
ODS,  has  been  recognised  by  many  persons ; 
bat  I  am  not  aware  that  tbe  reason  of  tbe  in- 
jury has  been  explained.  Indeed^  to  recog- 
nize tbe  full  amount  of  that  injury,  for  the 
sake  of  making  an  extreme  case,  a  special  ei- 
periment  is  required,  inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely 

Cible  to  apply  tbe  necessary  amount  of 
to  a  large  retort,  even  when  acted  upon 
by  the  open  fire.  The  first  evidence  of  in- 
cipient over-burning  of  the  bone-black  is  a 
peculiar  glazed  appearance  which  tbe  grains 
possess,  and  which  is  probably  a  mere  physi- 
cal effect,  and  dependent  on  an  increased 
density  of  mass,  from  the  close  approxima- 
tion of  particles.  If  the  heat  be  pushed  siill 
further,  the  agency  of  tlie  charcoal  in  the 
bone-black  on  the  accompanying  phosphates, 
liberates  such  aa  amount  of  phoaphorua,  that 


any  sngar-solution  passed  tbroiigh  such  char- 
coal is  completely  spoiled.  In  the  dome-set 
retorts,  not  even  tbe  first  ill  effect  can  well 
occnr.  The  decolorizing  effect  of  bone-black 
is  mneh  impaired  if  it  be  not  washed  free 
from  sugar  befctre  burning:  such  is  the  (act, 
but  the  rationale  is  not  understood. 

During  tbe  process  of  burning,  the  bone- 
black  gives  off  a  great  quantity  of  gaseous 
and  condensable  •rapyreumatio  products, 
amongst  which  aainMniaand  Dippei'a  animal 
oil  predominate;  thus jproving,  il  any  evidence 
were  wanted,  bow  mr  tbe  legitimate  infla- 
eooe  of  the  bone-blaok.  m  a  mere  ^ecokm 
zing  agent  on  sugar,  has  baen  interfered  with 
by  tbe  presence  of  tbe  animaltaed  matten 
derived  fix>m  blood.  As  soon  as  tbe  evola- 
tion  of  volatile  matter  has  ceased,  tbe  charcoal 
is  raked  out,  with  all  due  rapidity,  into  iron 
chests,  and  at  once  covered  over,  so  that  all 
ingress  of  air  may  be  prevented,  otherwise  a 
large  portion  ot  tbe  obareoal  would  be  coa> 
sumed. 

As  regards  the  theory  of  the  action  of  booe- 
blaok,  I  confess  myself  entirely  ignorant.  Al- 
though cognizant  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  mooted  from  time  to  time 
to  explain  this  agency,  I  have  met  with  no 
explauatiun  yet  that  seems  at  all  satisfoctocy, 
and  want  of  time  has  prevented  me  from  de- 
voting any  great  attention  to  the  matter. 

I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  decokai- 
zing  agency  is  due  to  the  charcoal  of  the  bone- 
black  m  tbe  least  degree;  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gwynne 
and  Young,  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Medi- 
cine  for  June,  1837,  would  appear  to  be  cor^ 
i-ect — namely,  that  the  agency  is  due  to  the  90 
percent,  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  ferrugiooos 
compounds  with  which  tlie  10  per  cent  of 
charcoal,  in  bone-black,  are  associated.  I  may 
mention,  also,  that  this  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Mr.  Fairrie,  the  refiner,  of  London,  Liver* 
pool,  and  Glasgow. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  present  refioeiy 
operation  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  necessity  of  employing  lime-water 
and  blood. 

2.  Tbe  great  accumulation  of  sweet  waten 
arising  from  the  washing  of  the  charcoal. 

3.  The  process  of  in-and-in  workings. 

4.  The  deteriorating  inftence  o^  scum-liquor 
on  solutions  of  sugar. 

After  the  exposition  which  has  already 
been  given  of  the  injurious  agency  of  lime  on 
siTgar,  little  remains  to  be  staled  on  that  poiat 
here.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  lime,  as  used 
in  refineries,  is  but  small,  tbe  earth  never 
being  employed  in  substance,  but  always  ss 
lime-water ;  hence  the  injurious  aeency  of 
this  alkaline  earth  is  in  a  manner  rcwuced  to 
its  practical  minimum.  Still,  even  undsr 
these  circumstances,  its  ultimate  destructive 
agency  must  be  ^reat,  when  it  is  considered 
that  each  sucoessive  syrup  contains  the  lima 
not  only  of  ita  own  oparatioB»  but  of  maqj 
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preceding  operadont — modified  only  by  the 
ftmoant  of  lime  remoyed  (if  any)  bj  the  bone- 
black  filtration  process. 

The  employment  of  blood,  althoagh  effect- 
ing a  considerable  mechanical  separation  of 
one  set  of  imparities,  and  thus  enabling  the 
Bqnor  to  pass  rapidly  thnmgh  the  filter-bags, 
nerertheleaa  imparts  not  only  red-coloring 
matter,  bnt  also  the  pecaKar  odorons  com- 
pomid  of  the  blood.  The  coloring  matter,  it 
IB  troOp  can  be  remoyed  by  animal  charcoal, 
bat  only,  as  mast  be  eyident,  by  diverting  a 
tertattt  amonnt  of  the  efiicaoy  of  that  snb- 
ilrae*  from  its  more  legitimate  agency  of 
remoying  the  yegetable  coloring  matter  of 
impure  sugars.  As  to  the  odoroos  matter,  it 
is  neyer  separated  from  the  liquors  to  be 
eyaporated,  howeyer  bright  they  may  be  to 
the  eye,  and  is  only  removed  from  the  crys- 
tallised sugar  by  the  processes  of  claying  and 
liquoriog,  which  force  it  into  the  syrup,  and 
lastly  into  the  treacle.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
colored  refinery  products^-pieoes  and  bas- 
tanis— although  somewhat  like  Muscovado 
sugar  in  appearance,  possess  a  most  ofiensive 
smelL  The  colored  sugars  resulting  from  a 
rafinery  process,  where  no  blood  is  used, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  Muscovado 
sugars — the  best  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
the  peculiar  smell  of  the  two  former  is 
doe  to  ihe  odorous  matter  of  blood.  Another 
very  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of  this  odor- 
oos matter  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
densed yaooom-pan  steam  evolves  a  pecnliarly 
naoseoas  smell  of  perspiration.  The  perspi- 
lotory  fluid  of  apimals  is  well  known  to  oe 
ovaporated  from  their  blood ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  a  celebrated  writer 
on  Ibreosic  medicine*  has  proposed  to  distin- 
goish,  medico  legally,  between  the  blood  of 
brutes  and  the  blood  of  man,  bj  treating  the 
sospectod  blood  with  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  peculiar  perspiratory  smell  of  the  animal 
will  be  evolved. 

The  accumulation  of  sweet  waters,  arising 
from  the  various  washings  to  which  the  char- 
coal mast  be  subjected,  is  a  very  serious 
inconvenience,  which  is  much  felt,  now  that 
the  effective  bnlk  of  bone-black  has  been  so 
greatly  increased  beyond  the  few  inehe*  men- 
tioned by  Derosne,  the  patentee. 

K  these  washings  accumulate  faster  than 
the  necessities  for  water  in  the  future  opera- 
tions of  blowing  up,  the  inconvenience,  not 
to  aay  positive  loss,  to  the  sugar  refiner  will 
be  great  indeed. 

^  The  effect  of  in-and-in  working,  as  produ- 
cing a  cumulative  amount  of  destruction,  has 
airrady  been  so  fully  enlarged  upon  that  it 
need  not  be  farther  adverted  to,  and  a  simi- 
lar remark  applies  to  the  injurious  agency  of 
seam-liquor. 

It  now  merely  remains  for  me  to  add,  that 
the  process  of  employing  sulphurous  acid  as 
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a  precipitant  for  lead — osed  as  a  defecator- 
is  equally  good  for  refinery  as  for  colonial 
opetations,  as  I  have  proved  most  rigorously, 
both  on  the  small  scale  and  the  larse. 

In  oondosion,  I  beg  here  to  thank  the 
varions  gentlemen,  fiir  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, who  have  aided  me  in  my  investigations 
on  sugars  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 

To  Messrs.  Brans.  Thwaites  &  Go.,  re- 
finers, of  Cork,  my  acknowledgments  are 
partioulariy  due  for  the  very  prompt  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  they  responded  to 
my  application  for  leave  to  try  the  efficacy  of 
my  process  in  their  heuse.  The  various  ex- 
periments, condaoted  on  the  small  scale,  hi 
a  laboratory  bailt  by  them  for  the  occasioii, 
haying  led  to  a  saooossful  trial  on  the  lar^ 
scale  with  most  satisfactory  resulu,  their 
hoose  has  now  been  especially  altered  fur  the 
purpose  of  adapting  it  to  the  genius  of  the 
new  process.* 

SUGAR— ITS  CULTIVATION,  MAN- 
UFACTURE, AND  COMMERCE.— Vege- 
table Principles — Propbrties  ok  Cawe- 
ScGAR — Re-Agents — Molasses,  Treacle 
—  Cane-Juice  —  Saccharine  Matter  — 
Analysis  of  Suoar-Cane,  Varieties  of 
Sugar  Mills  —  Motive  Powers,  Etc. 
Based  upon  Dr.  Evans*  Work. — The  ex- 
traction of  sugar  from  its  juices  is  said  to  be 
a  purely  chemical  process,  and  of  conse- 
quence most  perfectly  conducted  wherever 
science  prevails  the  most.  In  the  manufac- 
tories of  the  metropolis  it  will  be  found  in  a 
much  higher  state  of  advance  than  in  colo- 
nial work-houses  and  estates,  however  ex- 
tensive. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been  latteriy 
convinced  of  this,  and  are  taking  those  steps 
which  are  suggested.  The  extraordinary 
advance  which  Loaisiana  eyinces,  speaks 
volumes  for  this  better  spirit.  Her  hberal 
planters  pause  at  no  pains  or  expense  ;  many 
of  them  are  ever  engaged  in  prosecuting 
their  experimental  researches  ;  the  progress 
is  continual,  and  the  effort  nnremitting. 
Were  it  not  invidioas,  we  coukl  call  bj 
name  many  of  these  planters;  some  of 
them  have  sent  agents  to  Eurt^  to  examine 
machinery  and  movements.  The  expense 
of  improvements  and  apparatus  is  the  last 
consideration  ;  the  great  point  is  perfeciion. 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbon 
are  the  chemical  constituents  of  all  substances 
produced  by  the  vital  action  of  plants.  Thus 
the  water  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  carried 


*  since  the  period  when  the  above  was  prtnted, 
my  coadjoiors  have  beoome  fkr  too  aameroiis  ft« 
special  acknowledgment.  I  mast  not,  however, 
omit  the  name  ofMcMni.  Shears,  of  Bankaide,  who 
have  fitted  up  a  model  house  on  their  premises  ft»r 
demonstrating  the  now  operation,  ana  to  whom  I 
am  Indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions  as  re- 
gards the  meohanism  of  my  procssa. 
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into  the  leaves,  ac  lap,  to  be  exhaled,  to  lib- 
erate oxygen,  etc.,  thui  changing  its  charac- 
ter, to  return  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  « the 
plant,  containB  two  of  these  elements.  *|AU 
the  proximate  principles  which  enter  into 
the  structure  of  a  pfani,  are  formed  by  a 
blending  together  of  their  elementary  bodies 
in  various  proportions." 

If  in  any  of  these  compoonds  nitrogen  be 
present,  it  is  said  to  be  azoiixedi  if  other- 
wise, nonrazoUzed.  Thus  dextrine,  starch 
cellulose,  •tifsin,  or  woody  fibre,  gums, 
Buicilage,  and  •ugMr,  are  of  the  latter  class. 

But  sugar  is  also  a  pioduot  of  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  thus,  tJie  sugar  of  milk,  of  di»- 
eased  urine,  etc.  Vegetable  sugar  is  thai  of 
the  cane  of  fruits,  of  maana,  etc  The  ^/it- 
eose^  or  fruit  sugar,  is  uncrystallixable,  qdp 
dergoes  rapid  vinous  fermentation,  and  has  a 
peculiar  combination  of  elements.  M^mmtey 
the  ingredient  of  manna,  is  contained  in  the 
juice  of  plants  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
certain  sea-weeds — does  not  ferment.  The 
cane-sugar  consists  of  carbon,  12  atoms ;  hy- 
drogen, 10  atoms ;  oxygen,  10  atoms  ;  and  1 
atom  water.  Sugar-<!ane  absorbs  readily  the 
chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  prob- 
ably the  sulphates.  Where  these  salts 
abound  in  soils  the  sugar  will  possess  pur- 
gative qualities.  The  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  forms  a  deliquescent  compound,  and 
thus  the  difficulty  of  orystallixing  sugar 
made  from  saline  soils. 

Cane-sugar  may  also  be  obtained  £rom 
many  grasses,  nudze,  guinea  com,  roots  of 
the  carrot,  beet,  dec  ;  from  pumpkins  and 
melons,  from  the  sap  of  tne  pahn,  dtc. 
When  pure,  it  is  solid,  transparent,  and 
colorless ;  crystals,  rhomboidal  prisms ;  but 
subject  to  modification ;  soluble  in  half  its 
weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  1-5  at  boiling 
point,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  specific 
pavity,  L600,  water  being  1,000;  at  300^ 
It  melts,  and  forms  an  uncrystailiaed  mass, 
which,  on  a  much  greater  application  of 
heat,  becomes  uncrystallixable  ;  at  500^  the 
black  substance  caramel  is  formed. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  chiefly  m  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Mauritius,  and  is  of  the  following  chief  va- 
rieties :      y 

1.  Common  or  Creole  cane,  so  called  from 
being  introduced  from  the  new  world. 

2.  Yellow  Bourbon. 

3.  Yellow  Otaheite. 

4.  Otaheite,  with  purple  bands. 
6.  Purple  Otaheite. 

6.  Ribbon  cane. 

The  Mu$eo9ado  mgar  is  all  such  as  con- 
tains any  foreign  matters,  as  silica,  phosphate 
ef  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  organic  matter, 
potash ;  being  the  state  of  all  colonial  and 
plantation  sugars. 

MolaMuet  is  the  mother  liquor  after  the 
Cfystallization  of  cane-sugar.    It  contains 


pure  sugar  and  imparities.  Twenty  ponndi 
Louisiana  molasses  gave  15  lbs.  of  uie  form- 
er, and  5  of  the  latter,  includmff  water. 

Trea€ie  is  a  late  product  of  £e  refineiy ; 
it  does  not  crystalhze ;  is  of  a  dark  bions 
color ;  specific  gravity,  1380-1400. 

The  plant  is  perennial.  The  stem,  cot 
horizontally,  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  whsB 
examined  by  a  microscope,  shows  a  series  sf 
hexagonal  cells,  formed  of  delicate 


and  closed  laterally  above  and  below,  each 
being  entirely  independent      A  series  sf 


vessels  inclosed  in  woody  sheaths  ie  sise 
&Nind,  and  best  shown  by  a  vertical  i 

Fig.l. 


Thus,  A  A,  fig.  2,  are  the  vessels ;  b  b,  the 
cells  ;  the  former  being  formed  of  rings,  and 
running  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ef 
the  joint,  forming  a  lacework.  Here  aie 
situated  the  knots.  The  eyes,  ot  fferminal 
spots  of  the  plant  are  found  here.  The  tes- 
sels  contain  a  crude  sap  or  fluid  ;  the  cells  a 
solution  of  pure  sugar  and  water.  Between 
these  there  would  appear  to  be  a  continual 
communication.  The  sugar  cells  supply 
nourishment  to  the  rapidlv  vegetating  cane, 
but  this  supply  is  discontmned  on  maturity. 
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Ouie-j«ie»  is  th^  «ipicnied  ffoiact  of 
cniahed  oane,  audi  of  coBs^qoeiiee  coiuista 
of  olher  sabstancet  besides  sttgar  and  cotter. 
Il  is  fint  ope^e*  iiothy,  and  of  a  telhMnsii 
gMen  or  gnyish ;  sweet  tasle ;  acid  reaetien 
en  test^pa^r,  and  separable  by  filtration  inte 
a  transparent  yettow  flcdd,  and  a  dark  green 
fiMsla.  Has  leenla  ot  sonm,  wben  separ- 
ated by  heat  and  lime,  consists  of  wax  7.5, 
pteen  Matter,  1.8,  alb^ttnen  and  wood  9.4, 
m-phosphele  of  lime  0.5,  silica  2.1,  and 
waiter.  The  tran^Nirent  liqtiid  consists  of 
water,  sugar,  saline  matters,  coloring  prin- 
ciples, etc. 

The  esperinents  of  PeHgot  and  E^ans  on 
filtered  ome-juice  prove— 

1.  That  cane-juice,  without  the  addition  of 
may  foreign  matter,  when  its  water  is  evap- 
orated at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  t£e 
atmosphere,  does  not  produce  crystals  oi 
VDgar. 

2.  That  urtien  it  is  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  below  that  of  boiling  water  for  the 
pmpose  of  concentration,  crystallization  of  a 
jtart,  but  not  of  the  whole,  of  its  sugar  takes 
place. 

3.  That  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
concentrated  syrup,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
converted  into  a  solid  cryitalline  mass  on  far- 
ther evaporation. 

Filtered  cane-jaice  at  rest  loses  its  trans- 
parenc]r»become8  viscid,  and  fermeots.  Boiled 
oane-pice  changes  with  great  rapidity  its 
chemical  character.  The  casein  which  It  con- 
tains is  insolnble  (in  pare  water;  acidulated, 
or  rendered  alkaline,  by  vegetable  acids  or 
pitash,  soda,  or  lime,  not  in  excess,  the  ca- 
toin  may  be  separateicL    Without  this  sepa- 


crystilltadM  ti  fDj^eHbet,  etwi  fer- 
mentaiiott  oDSoes.  Solpfaurous  aefid,  on  m 
base  of  mc  or  lime,  will  prevent  the  latter 
action,  but  ought  sever  to  be  required.  The 
■aline  matter  of  oane-juice  is  2  to  4  parts  iH 
1000. 

Dr.  EvaM,  vrrMng  of  the  West  IndieSi 
lays :  **  There  are  lands  on  vrfaich  the  canet 
do  not  sreoi  to  ripen,  owing  to  tiie  saline  sofl 
sthonlatbg  too  large  a  growth,  and  preveot- 
mgadepositofsBigaritt  theoells^  Drasnage 
is  a  ehier  remedy  bevow  A  knrarisnt  vegem* 
tion  followed  by  continued  drought,  checks 
the  growth,  and  the  plant  shows  a  disposi- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  Uv  arrow.  This  drought 
ooeurriag  when  the  canes  have  attained  o^ 
diaary  growth,  is  beneficial. 

The  evil  efifeots  of  draught  are  thus  ez« 
plained:  ^ 

la  coosequeace  of  injury  that  the  stmetatm 
of  the  stem  has  suffered,  the  liquid  content! 
of  the  different  organs  have  been  mingled, 
the  azotized  matters  have  acted  as  fermenta- 
tive agenU,  and  the  sooar,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  has  been  cooverted  into  gum,  glucosOk 
and  lactic  acid,  the  one  or  the  other^of  them 
predominating  in  different  cases.* 

TfuU  of  early  frost.  The  frost  oauses  an 
expansion  of  tlie  fluids,  and  a  mptiire  of  tha 
organs  which  contain  them.  An  intermixture 
of  the  saccharine  and  nitrogenixed  prioeiplei 
consequently  ensues.  Should  the  £rost  eon* 
tmue,  no  evil  results  are  observed,  iar  «| 
such  a  temperatoee  catalysis  is  prevented  | 
but  should  a  thaw  succeed,  the  caoe-jaio« 
becomes  viscid  and  mucilaginous,  the  syrupf 
resulting  from  it  will  not  orvstallizef  and  the 
only  use  to  which  they  can  he  applied  is  .that 
of  oistillatson. 
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The  method  onniUy  vMoited  to  bj  oheni* 
Uts  for  aacerUiniag  tlie  amoaiU  of  sugar  ooo- 
taioed  in  a  giveo  tolation,  is  either  the  Ibl- 
lowing,  or  one  closely  reserabliog  it  Pre- 
samiag  that  eane-juioe^  is  the  saocharine  fluid 
to  be  examiaed,  a  weighed  quantity  of  it  is 
filtered,  and  a  portion  of  very  strong  alcohol, 
equal  to  half  its  bulk,  is  added  to  it ;  a  floo- 
oulent  precipitate  immediately  takes  place, 
which  IS  removed  by  a  renewed  filtration. 
The  liquid  is  then  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  into  which  is,  at  the  same 


time,  iatrodaoed  a  Tassel  containing  a  quii 
tit^  of  perfectlv  eanstic  lime.  On  the  air 
bemg  exhausted,  the  water,  in  conseqaencs 
of  toe  affinity  which  its  vapor  and  the  time 
have  for  each  other,  is  evaporated,  while  the 
alcohol  remains.  In  the  course  of  ten  daji 
or  a  fortnight,  the  alcohol  becomes  too  gtrong 
to  retain  ue  sugar  in  solution,  and  this  idb* 
stance  is  consequently  prectpiuted.  Ths 
precipitate  is  then  to  be  washed  io  «trQe| 
alcohol,  and,  having  beeo  carefully  dried,  it 
may  be  weighed,  aind  its  amoont  ascertaiiisd. 


Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Lime 

Magnesia , 

Potassa 

Soda 

Chloride  potassiom . . . 
Choride  sodium 


▲MALTSIS  OF  THl  ASBBt  OF  THI  SUOAS-CARl. 

lSa4  5078  9         10        111S 

.45.97.  .42.90. . 46.49.  .41.87.  .46.48.  .50.00.  .45.18.  .17.64.  .96.88.  .59.S0.. 48.73.. 5U0 
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..  6.66. 10.94..  4.65. 10.93..  7.52..  6.40..  7.74..  7.97..  6.08..  3.31..  5.S5..  1.W 
..  9.16.. 13.20..  8.91..  9.11. .  5.78.  5.09..  4.49..  2.34..  5.87.  .10.64  .11.M.14JI 
..  8.66..  9.88..  4.50..  6.92..  15.61..  13.01..  11. 90..  3.93.  5.4». .  5.63..  6.61..  iM 
..25,50.. 12.01.. 10.68.. 15.99.. 11.93.. 13.69. 16.97.. 32.93.. 81.21.. 10.09..  7.40. 1U4 
..  —  ..  1.39..  —  ..  —  ..  0.57..  1.88..  1.64..  —  ..  —  ..  0.80..  -  ..  - 
..  3.27..  —  ..  7.41..  8.96..  —  ..  —  ..  —  . .10.70.. 11.14. .  —  ..16.06.  OJ* 
..  2.02..  1.69..  9.21..  2.18..  3.95..  8.92..  7J25..17.19..  7.64..  4.29..  2.27..  Ml 


The  above  results  were  condensed  by  Pro- 
fessor Shepard,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the 
results  of  Mr.  Stenhouse.  Professor  S.  re- 
marks: 

Nos.  1,  2,  S  and  4.  were  very  fine  full- 
grown  canes  from  Trinidad,  consisting  of 
•talks  and  leaves,  but  without  the  roots. 
Nos.  5, 6  and  7,  were  similar  canes  from  Ber- 
bice;  No.  8  from  Demarara;  No.  9,  of  full- 

Eown  canes,  but  vnth  few  leaves,  from  the 
and  of  Grenada:  No.  10  from  Trelawnjf*, 
Jamaica,  consisting  of  transparent  canes  in 
full  blossom,  grown  about  six  miles  from  the 
■ea,  and  manured  with  cattle  dung;  No.  11, 
of  transparent  canes,  from  St.  James',  Ja- 
maica, growing  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  sea,  being  old  ratoons,  and  also  ma- 
nured with  cattle-dung ;  No.  12,  young, 
transparent  canes,  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  manured  witih  cattle-dung,  guano 
and  marl. 

From  these  analyses,  it  appears  that  the 
cane  for  successful  cultivation  requires  a  very 
large  quantity  of  silicate  of  potassa,  and  also 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  phosphates. 
Few  cultivated  plants,  except  the  cerealia, 
require  so  moch.  Wheat,  or  any  of  the  cere- 
ids,  necessarily  cause  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  vsduable  inor^ic  constituents  of 
the  soil,  such  as  the  alkahes,  phosphates,  &c., 
whieh  can  only  be  returned  to  it  indirectly : 
but  with  sugar,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise. 
Sugar  is  a  purely  organic  substance,  consist- 
ing of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  all 
whieh  can  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  contains  neither  alkalies  nor  phosphates ; 
so  that  if  the  ashes  of  the  canes  were  care- 
fully collected  and  returned  to  the  soil  in  an 
available  state,  there  is  no  reason  why  cane 
might  not  be  grown  upon  the  same  lands  al- 
most indefinitelv* 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  wood  is  scarce, 
the  crashed  canes  are  employed  at  fuel,  mider 


the  coppers  of  the  boiling-house^  to  codosd- 
trate  tne  syrup,  and  as  the  heat  reqaired  ii 
great,  a  large  amount  of  the  silica  and  ih$ 
alkalies  present  is  converted  into  a  bard,  in- 
soluble glass,  which,  in  this  form  being  oa^ 
less,  is  thrown  away.  We  can,  tberefbra, 
readily  understand  the  reason  of  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  their  sugar-lands,  and  the  eoia- 
paratively  slow  wearing  out  of  those  in  Looi' 
siana,  where,  from  the  abundance  of  wooi 
the  cane-trash  is  never  thus  employed,  asa 
where,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  ingredi* 
ents  of  the  cane,  the  soil  receives  (at  leait 
where  the  plantership  is  what  it  ought  to  be) 
the  almost  equally  valuable  mineral  constitaf 
ents  of  the  wood  itself. 

Having  examined  the  physiology  and  ttnioj 
ture,  varieties  and  chemical  ingredientg  of 
cane,  the  next  step  will  be  to  determine  tbs 
mechanical  means  used  for  the  extraction  of 
its  juices. 

The  fluid  contents  of  a  cane,  aooordiag  to 
Evans,  contain  mnety  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
structure  of  the  stem. 

The  Sugar  Mill.-^The  mode  of  expreiiion 
is  by  rollers.  M.  Duprez,  an  a^t  of  the 
French  government,  haviuff  expermiented  on 
the  canes  in  Guadalupe,  found  die  qaanUtf 
of  juice  in  every  100  pounds  crushed— 

1.  By  mills  having  borlxontal  rollers  ;  the 

moU ve  power  not  stated So 

2.  By  mills ;  motive  power,  steam JJ-; 

8.  By  mills ;  motive  power,  wind  and  steam  50j[ 

4.  By  mills  having  vertical  rollers WJ 

5.  By  mills  ;  motive  power,  cattle JW 

6.  By  mills ;  motive  power,  wind* ^* 

The  average  of  all  these  experiments  beiog 
56  per  cent.  only.  The  result  of  M.  Aveqoo 
on  Louisiana  cane  was  50  per  cent  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Jamaica,  states  50  per  cent. » 
the  average  throughout  the  island  of  Maron* 

♦  Dr.  Etsbs's  TiMtise  oa  Sngar,?.  75. 
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iqoe.  Dr.  Braiui  Tentiirat  47  per  cent  as  the 
lowett,  61  as  the  higheet,  id  the  West  Indies. 
A  mill  in  Madeira  gave  47.6,  and  70.2  of 
jnice. 

The  mill  was  a  small  one,  made  at  Aber- 
deen aboat  two  years  previoasly,  on  the  or- 
dinary principle,  with  horizontal  rollers,  and 
the  motive  power  was  cattle.  During  the 
experimeut  which  famished  the  last  and 
lax^est  result,  the  rollers  were  braced  more 
than  osaally  tight,  and  the  number  of  canes 
introduced  at  a  time  were  five  or  six,  being 
the  ntmodt  that  the  strength  of  the  cattle 
would  admit  of.  The  canes  were  sqtieezed 
once  only ;  indeed,  the  megass  was  too  much 
lacerated  to  admit  of  its  beiog  passed  between 
he  rollers  a  second  time  with  advantage. 

These  low  resulu,  Dr.  Evans  supposes, 
wonld  compare  favorably  with  those  taken 
eirefully  throughout  all  the  British  colonies 
for  the  followiog  seasons  : 

1.  Because  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find 
mperiority,  or  even  equality,  where  no  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obtain  it. 

S.  That  when  we  are  ignorant  that  a  defi- 
ciefx:y  exists,  little  pains  will  be  bestowed  to 
correct  it. 

3.  When,  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
■lore  attention  ia  paid  to  the  obtaining  of  an 
ibandant  supply  of  megass,  to  serve  as  fuel 
for  the  concentration  of  the  cane-juice  of  the 
folbwin^  year,  than  I,  at  least,  have  ever 
wen  evinced  hr  obtaining  a  full  and  ade- 
quate snpply  of  juice  for  the  present.  # 

The  HydroMkc  PrcM.— This  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  mill,  and  introduced 
■to  Jamaica  and  St.  Vincent,  but  the  results 
are  not  yet  given.  It  was  even  snggested 
that  the  canea,  cnt  into  thin  slices  and  dried, 
be  fbcwarded  to  Eun^e  for  more  perfect 
manofacture.  The  trial  from  Guadalupe 
fiuled ;  the  canea  undergoing  in  the  passage 
decomposition. 

A  new  patent  for  extracting  jnice  was 
lately  taken  out  by  M.  Michiel.  It  consists 
in  CQttiog  the  canes  into  thin  slices,  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  action  of  lime  and  water, 
to  coagulate  and  render  insoluble  their  nitro- 
geoized  constituents.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
extract  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter. 
Doobts  are  expressed  as  to  its  practicability, 
economy  and  dispatch,  for  large  estates. 

To  give  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  suffar- 
jnill,  Dr.  Evans  suggests  the  following  rules, 
by  means  of  which  he  thinks  20  per  cent, 
more  of  jnice  may  be  obtained  than  is  usu- 
•lly,  without  additional  cost. 

1.  The  rollers  should  be  made  to  approxi- 
inate  as  closely  as  the  work  which  they  have 
to  perform  will  admit  of.  In  mills,  in  which 
«e  rollers  observe  a  vertical  direction,  the 
*P^ce  between  the  first  and  second  should 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  exceed  one-fourth  of  an 
mch,  while  a  distance  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
tt  the  most  that  should  be  allowed  between 

*  Ivaoe  on  Sagar,  p.  77. 


the  secood  and  third.  When  they  are  placed 
horizontally,  the  upper  one  ought  to  obserrtf 
a  space  of  one-fifth  to  one*founh  of  an  inch 
from  the  two  lower.  These  distances  can 
never,  perhaps,  be  accnrately  given  in  every 
case,  bnt  the  requisite  degree  of  bracing 
should  always  be  strictly  attended  to. 

3.  The  velocity  of  the  rollers  should  be 
rendered  as  uniform  as  possible,  not  by  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  motive  power,  bnt 
by  a  carefully  regulated  supply  of  canes. 

3.  The  canes,  when  thrown  upon  the  feed- 
ing board,  should  be  upon  the  same  plane, 
and  never  suffered  to  cross  each  other,  oth* 
erwise  the  motion  of  the  rollers  will  be 
checked,  and  the  canes  will  be  sabmitted  to 
unequal  pressure. 

4.  The  megass  should  invariably  be  re- 
passed between  the  rollers,  so  as  to  extract, 
as  nrach  as  possible,  the  juice  which  still  re- 
mains in  it. 

When  the  canes  are  rich,  and  their  juice  of 
considerable  density,  the  megass  shonld  be 
sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  or,  where  it  is 
practicable,  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam 
oefbre  it  is  submitted  to  the  pressure ;  but 
when  the  caoes  are  large,  green  and  watery, 
this  may  be  dispensed  with.* 

The  tkree'ToUer  mill  has  the  disadvantage 
of  re-absorbing  a  part  of  the  cane-juice  ra 
the  spon^  megass,  and  a  loss  of  power. 
Those  with  Jive  rolUrs  have  been  used  in 
Cuba,  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  which 
gave  70  per  cent.,  a  great  increase  of  motive 
power  being,  however,  necessary.  Four-roU 
ler  mtlUf  two  below  and  two  above,  requiring 
little  more  motive  power  than  the  three- 
roller,  have  given  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  juice. 

The  motive  power  applied  to  mills  is  ani- 
malt  wind,  water  and  steam.  lu  many  of  the 
English  colonies  mules  are  used,  but  are  con- 
sidered bad  economy.  Wind  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied in  Barbadoes,  with  its  usual  advantage* 
and  disadvantages.  Water  has  been  liule 
used,  steam  being  the  usual  agent. 

Defecation  or  Clarificatton — Action  of 
Lime  and  Heat—Vse  of  Nuigallt,  SulphaU 
of  ZtHCi  Alum,  Diacetate  of  Leady  Elm^ 
barky  4<.  —  Filter* — Evaporation — Animal 
Charcoal-^Concenlration  of  Syrup^Vacuum 
Procestee — High  and  Low  Temperature-^ 
Proof  Aeide-^AUcaliney  Albuminous  Symp» 
— Smear — Cooler* — Skipping  or  Striking^ 
PoUtng-^Theory  of  Chr^talUzation-^-Cmng 
Houees  —  Statittiet  of  Sugar  Plantationi 
and  Records — Condition  of  the  British  and 
West  Indies — Thetr  Relief— Abolitionism, 
— ^In  our  last  paper  we  examined  into 
the  physical  and  chemical  constituents 
of  sngar-cane  and  its  various  products,  th« 
means  of  extracting  the  juices  by  machinery, 
and  the  merits  of  different  processes.     We 


*  Svans  on  Sngar,  pp.  881,9. 
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90W  praoeed  to  ttlMt  hidb  ^  our 
iubject. 

We  have  leeeived  a  letter  horn  tm  nteUi- 
gent  liouieiaiia  eagar  piaster  now  in  Europe^ 
11^  contribiitod  to  the  Oonmereial  Review 
an  inoitiinable  aitiGie  upon  the  manofiieture  of 
eugar.  In  veply  to  our  inqiiiiief,  he  remarks, 
<u  hare  notes  in  Pane  of  valae,  comprising 
references  to  what  I  have  read,  and  state- 
ipients  of  what  I  hare  seen  and  hesfd  on  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  me  as  the  sugar 
oolture  and  manu&cSire,  and  have  collected 
everything  of  anj  value  that  has  ever  been 
published  on  the  subject  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you,  on  my  return,  another 
article  on  sugar,  whidi  will  iaterest  our 
planters.*' 

We  also  received  from  Mr.  Valcour  Aime, 
one  of  our  most  liberal  and  extensive  plant- 
ers, an  interesting  letter,  which,  we  are  sure, 
in  so  good  a  cause,  he  will  excuse  us  for 
making  public.  It  will  be  found  in  another 
place  in  this  work. 

But  we  resume  our  labora,  making,  aa  in 
our  last  paper,  the  valuable  work  of  Dr. 
£vans,  of  London,  the  basis  of  observatiotte. 
It  is  the  latest  scientific  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  and  important,  as  giving  the  results 
on  the  EngUsh  plantations,  and  in  the  manu- 
factories of  the  metropoUs.  As  these  papers 
proceed,  we  shall  examine  the  results  in  all 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

The  defecalian,  or  cUurifie^tion^  of  cane- 
juice  is  the  first  process  after  its  extraction, 
though  in  many  of  the  English  colonies  it  is 
dispensed  with.  Where  it  is  conducted,  the 
juice  is  received  from  the  mill  into  cisterns, 
or  cold  receivers  of  copper  or  wood,  lined 
with  sheet  lead,  to  remain  there  until  the 
olarifiers  are  ready.  These  receivers  are, 
however,  being  abandoned,  as  Dr.  Evans 
tells  us,  and  tfa^  juice  passes  directly  to  its 
destination. 

The  clariJUrt  are  shallow  copper  pans,  of 
^  circular  form-Hflat,  or  arched  slightly  up- 
ward at  bottom,  and  capable  of  containing 
250  to  500  gallons.  Each  is  suspended  over 
a  dififerent  Ire-place,  supplied  with  dampers 
to  reffulate  the  combustion  of  fuel,  dec. 

When  the  juice  has  attained  a  sufficient 
temperature,  say  140^,  lime  is  applied.  It  is 
usually  slaked  by  water ;  clarified  cane-juice 
•r  sjTTup  being  sometimes  previously  a<unix- 
ed,  it  18  thought,  with  good  results.  The 
quantity  of  lime  used  is  regulated  by  experi- 
ment on  the  juice,  in  wine-glasses,  in  each 
of  which  different  quantities  of  it  are  intro- 
doeed. 

Alter  this  application,  the  cane^uioe  is  well 
stirred,  and  heated  gradu^ly  to  boiling,  or 
ttntil  a  scum  appears  upon  the  top,  which 
cracks  and  breaks,  exposing  the  clear  liqnid. 
The  fire  is  then  extinguished,  and  the  juice 
Wft  *'to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  re- 
maining fecuLoncies  have  subsided.'*    It  is 


tiien  allowed  to  piMs  out  fate  tile  grand  cop- 
per receiver.  A  dcuHe  darifieaiion  is  eome« 
times  resetted  to,  one  by  hekt  only,  and  the 
other  with  heat  and  lime.  Filtration  by  me- 
chanical means  is  freqoentiy  practised  as  a 
previous  step. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  cane-juice  ie  to 
coagulate  and  render  insoluble  the  vegetable 
albumen  involved  vrith  the  fiocculent  parti- 
cles. That  of  lime  b  more  difficult  of  expli- 
cation. If  tried  in  a  glass,  it  changes  the 
color  to  bright  yellow,  separating  the  liquid 
into  a  precipitate  of  impurities,  and  the  dear 
juice. 

Lime  saturates  any  free  acid  it  may  meet 
with  in  the  cane-juice ;  it  sets  free  a  small 
quantity  of  potash ;  it  ibnns  an  Insoluble 
compound  with  a  portion  of  the  casein, 
which  is  either  precipitated,  or  whidi  rises 
to  the  surface  in  the  scum ;  it  combines  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  sugar — the  sub- 
stance produced  being  very  sparingly  aolubla 
in  cold,  and  still  less  so  in  hot  water;  it 
deepens. the  color  of  the  juice. 

When  the  cane-juice  contains  a  smaA 
quantity  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  an  event 
which  occurs  more  ftequentty  now  than  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
labor  to  hasten  the  stages  of  the  manufacture^ 
the  lime  combines  with  those  acids,  and  fonnt 
unciystallizable  saks,  whidi  pseeerve  a  por* 
tion  of  the  siu^ar  with  which  they  may  be  m 
contaot  in  a  fluid  state. 

Should  a  small  quantity  of  chieose  be  pre- 
sent in  the  syrup,  which  is  always  the  caee 
when  concentration  has  been  conducted  as  it 
now  is  in  the  eolonies,  the  lime,  probably  a^ 
sisted  by  a  small  quantity  of  pota^  whidi 
has  been  set  free,  i^>eedily  oonverta  it  into  a 

glttdc  add ;  and  the  glucates,  when  fonnei 
y  the  prolonged  actbn  of  the  heat,  are 
as  quickly  converted  into  melasinates  of  the 
same  basis,  and  the  whole  syrup  Lb  thns  ren- 
dered of  a  dark  brown  or  Mack  color. 

Cane-juice,  defecated  as  judiciously  as  pos- 
sible by  means  of  lime  and  the  application 
of  heat,  throws  down  a  ferther  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  diacetate  of  lead.* 

The  lime  should  be  as  pure  as  possible 
— 4)eing  burnt,  and  slaked  Immediately  after 
with  boiling  water,  and  strained  through  a 
sieve. 

Before  applying  lime,  the  juice  is  tested 
with  litmus  paper,  which  is  changed  by  it 
from  Wu^  to  reddish-purple.  At  180*»  mift 
of  lime  is  applied,  cautiously  at  first,  and 
then  adding  to  the  quantity  until  no  farther 
reaction  upon  the  litmus  is  observed.  The 
heat  is  then  applied  till  perfect  ebullition  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  If  the  clarifier  con- 
tains 300  gallons,  the  first  proportions  of 
lime  will  be  from  four  to  six  ounces.  If  the 
quantity  of  lime  be  not  sufficient,  the  grains 
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will  be  UAt  and  small — ^if  too  great  eom- 
plexion  of  the  sogar  will  be  darker,  Init 
bolder  grains.  The  Tesaels  should  always  be 
of  copper. 

There  are  other  chemical  modes  of  sepa^ 
rating  sugar  from  its  impurities,  each  with 
Afferent  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit. 
That  by  nut-graUtj  it  is  said,  may  be  followed 
to  adrantage  when  the  juice  is  viscid,  with- 
•at  increased  acidity.  When  the  mtlphate 
of  zhte  is  used,  the  defecation  is  very  com- 
]^ete  ;  but  being  a  virulent  poison,  the  pro- 
cess is  attended  with  danger.  Twelve  ounces 
are  applied  to  300  gallons  cane-juice,  and 
.  milk  of  lime  to  render  neutral.  Bag  filters 
8re  then  used  for  straining.  Alum  possesses 
^reat  advantages,  together  with  the  evil  that 
It  leaves  sulphate  of  potash,  or  nitre,  com- 
bined with  the  juice,  which  is  deleterious. 
The  sulphate  of  alumina  possesses  extraordina- 
IT  advantages  over  other  chemicals.  It  leaves 
the  liquor  colorless,  and  the  sugar  beautiful. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beetroot 
sugar  in  France.  The  process  is  thus  ex- 
pired by  Dr.  Evans : 

This  substance  is  employed  in  the  way 
just  described  for  alum.  It  does  not  contain 
potash,  but  is  composed  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phuric acid  only.  The  proportions  required 
are  about  one  pound  to  every  100  gallons  of 
juice  ;  but  twice  or  even  thnce  that  quantity 
may  be  given  with  advantage.  We  must  be 
careful,  however,  to  neutralize  the  liquor, 
thus  treated,  as  quickly  as  possible  with  milk 
of  fime,  otherwise  some  risk  would  be  in- 
curred of  converting  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
into  glucose.  Every  pound  of  the  sulphate 
of  ahunina  will  require  about  seven  or  eight 
ounces  of  caustic  lime  to  effect  its  decompo- 
sition ;  but  a  slightly  additional  quantity  may 
be  given  in  all  cases,  beyond  what  is  merely 
necessary,  although  the  liquor  may  thereby 
be  rendered  slightly  alkaline. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  advised,  either  upon  juice 
that  IB  viscid,  or,-  in  the  technical  phrase, 
which  is  burnt.  Diacetate  of  lead  was  proposed 
in  England,  and  a  patent  taken  out  for  its  use 
some  years  ago.  But  a  double  clarification 
is  necessary,  with,  of  course,  loss  of  time  and 
labor.  It  was  tried  in  the  English  colonies, 
and  the  resulting  sugar,  to  some  extent  from 
mismanagement,  produced  serious  effects 
upon  all  who  used  it.  Wiid  elm  bark  has 
been  successfully  resorted  to  in  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe. 

Subsequent /^ra^iofli  of  cane-juice  aflerits 
defecation  is  commended  for  several  reasons 
— that  is,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  boil  1. 
Less  trouble  in  reflating  temperature.  2. 
Ebullition,  which  is  essential  to  the  com- 
plete coagulation  of  the  albumen.  3.  Econ- 
omy of  time,  the  liquid  running  immediately 
after  boiling  into  the  filters.  4.  The  increase 
in  quantity  of  Mquor.  5.  Complete  separar 
tion  of  solids,  aadaaoie  traniparant  juice. 


FUiers  wfaidi  are  used  for  mere  mechani* 
cal  impurities,  are  strong  calico  bags,  eighteen 
inehes  wide,  and  three  to  five  feet  long. 
These  bags  are  introduced  into  others  of 
canvas,  of  the  same  length,  only  six  inches 
wide.  Tubes  then  run  from  the  cistern  to 
the  mouths  of  the  bags,  around  which  they 
are  tightly  closed. 


Thus,  in  the  annexed  diagram,  B  is  the 
clarifier ;  C  is  an  upper  cistern ;  D  shows 
the  case  of  filters  attached  to  C  ;  E  is  a 
lower  cistern,  receiving  filtered  liquor  and 
discharging  it  into  the  copper,  if  possible. 
If  the  juice  has  not  been  previously  filtered, 
a  wire  sieve  should  be  placed  in  C* 

The  process  of  clarincation  being  complet- 
ed, the  next  in  order  is  cpap^utUm,  or  reduo* 
tion  to  the  stay  of  syrup. 

The  liquid  has  passed  into  the  coppeie— 
hollow  spheres — arranged  in  order  on  the 
surface,  and  over  one  fire.  This  method 
was  used  in  India  from  all  antiquity.  In 
these  coppers  the  liquid  undergoes  renewed 
defecation,  evaporation,  and  concentration, 
simultaneously.  Dr.  Evans  shows  that  to 
do  these  effectually  by  this  means  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  injury  must  arise  in  some  of 
the  processes.  The  plan  would  not  have 
been  so  long  retainea  in  the  colonies  had 
there  been  a  demand  for  finer  sugars.  To 
remedy  its  evils,  the  following  modifications 
and  changes  are  suggested  : 

1.  Remove  the  teache;  place  the  fire  undef 
the  second  copper ;  let  the  four  coppers  con- 
stitute exclusively  the  evaporating  appara^ 
tus.  The  juice  passes  first  into  the  one  most 
distant  from  the  fire,  and  successively  into 
the  others,  being  skimmed  and  ladled  until 
reaching  the  density  required.  Pass  it  then 
into  charcoal  filters,  or  into  a  cistern  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  or  into  the  concentrating 
vessel.  This  procees  would  not  increase  the 
expense  of  machinery,  but  megass  fuel  must 
be  used  to  pass  the  flame  far  enough,  and  a 
greater  expense  of  fuel  and  labor  is  required. 

*  Evans,  p.  111. 
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2.  Another  modification  is  proposed.  Sub- 
stitute for  the  coppers  a  large  flat-bottomed 
vessel  of  cast-Iron  or  copper,  oblong  shape, 
with  angles  rounded  on*,  divided  into  two 
equal  apartments  by  a  metal  plate,  containing 
a  valve.  The  flame  must  come  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  bottom,  without 
touching  the  sides.  One  man  may  attend 
to  the  skimming,  and  no  ladling  is  necessary. 
A  large  cock,  attached  to  the  extremity, 
allows  the  syrup  to  be  drawn  when  suffi- 
ciently concentrated. 

The  diagrams 
1  show,      1.    The 

outline  of  the 
pan.  2.  The  fur- 
nace on  which  it 
is  hung.  3.  The 
pan,  set  in  mason 
work.  A  diflfer- 
ent  arrangement 
of  the  evaporat- 
ing vessel  is  how- 
ever proposed,  as 
in  the  diagram 
below.  The  ap- 
paratus in  this 
instance  is  two 
flat-bottomed  ves- 
sels of  iron  or 
copper,  so  sus- 
pended that  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  is 
on  the  same  elevation  as  the  bottom  of  the 
other.  The  same  fire  is  applied  to  each. 
After  undergoing  evaporation  in  the  upper, 
it  is  admitted  into  the  lower.   Thus  A  admits 
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the  defecated  juice.  B  is  the  upper,  and  C 
the  lower  evaporator.  The  bottoms  of  the 
•vaporators  should  be  corrugated,  to  increase 
the  heating  surface.  In  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar,  steam  has  been  chiefly  used  for 
evaporating  heat.  The  only  decided  advantage 
which  it  is  said  to  possess  is  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  heat  when  required,  without 
the  trouble  of  dampening  the  fire,  dec.  It  is 
by  no  means  economic^,  from  the  loss  of 
caloric  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

Dr.  Evans  remarks  :  ''  Evaporation  has  for 
its  object  the  concentration  of  cane-juice  to 
the  consistency  of  a  syrup  of  that  degree  of 
density  best  suited  to  the  process  wmch  it 
has  afterwards  to  undergo.  Thus,  if  the  sy- 
rup it  to  be  filtered  through  animal  charcoal 
previously  to  its  concentration  into   sugar. 


the  density  which  is  best  suited  lor  this  pu- 
pose  in  27**  or  28^  Beaum6  ;  but  if  this  ope- 
ration is  not  to  be  performed,  the  evaporation 
may  be  prolonged  until  the  syrup  has  acquir- 
ed a  density  of  30°  or  32?. 

"  Evaporation  of  cane-juice  is  best  perfonn- 
od  by  ebuUition  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  That  degree  of  heat,  at  this  stage, 
during  which  the  suffar  is  largely  diluted, 
when  judiciously  applied,  so  that  the  lyrop 
may  not  be  exposed  to  it  longer  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  is  always  beneficial,  and 
often  essentially  necessary  ;  for,  otherwise, 
a  larger  portion  of  the  nitrogenized  mattere, 
which  have  not  been  entirely  removed,  wookl 
be  retained,  and  the  crystallization  of  the  su- 
gar would  be  less  complete.'' 

The  syrup  being  furnished  in  the  state  we 
left  it,  the  producer  may  elect  whether  he 
will  have  a  good,  fine  article  of  Muscovado, 
or  an  altogether  superior  and  valuable  pro- 
duct. In  the  latter  case  he  will  resort  to 
refining  through  charcoal.  This  was  fint 
discovered  in  1805,  and  in  1811  animal  char- 
coal was  found  to  possess  the  qualities  de- 
sired in  a  much  higher  degree  than  vegetable. 
M.  Derosnc  first  applied  it  in  France  to  su- 
gar. The  filters  made  by  M.  Dumont  are  in 
ffeneral  use.  Animal  charcoal  dischaiges 
the  color,  renders  viscid  syrups  crystaliizaue, 
neutralizes  acids,  and  removes  excess  of  lime. 
It  destroys  the  bitter  and  aromatic  priuciplei 
of  vegetables,  neutralizes  poisons,  6lc 
Vegetable  charcoal  may  be  made  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  possess  discoloring  properties. 

Let  30  lbs.  of  it,  reduced  to  a  hue  powder, 
and  then  waalied  carefully  in  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  afterward 
with  pure  water,  be  mixed  with  70  Ibfl.  of 
clay,  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and  tbo  whole  be 
set  by  to  dry ;  then  let  it  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  calcined  in  a  close  iron  vessel,  at 
a  white  heat,  for  two  hours.  On  its  with- 
drawal it  must  be  received  in  covered  iron 
boxes,  out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  or  instant- 
ly cooled  with  aspersions  of  cold  waier,  and 
reduced  into  a  coarse  powder.  This  forms  an 
excellent  substitute  for  animal  charcoal,  as  it 
possesses  considerable  discoloring  powers. 
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The  pier  of  M.  Damont  is  ifaowii  in  tbe 
tot  It  1C  a  qaadrangalar,  pyramidat  reMel, 
t»f  wood,  base  oppermoet.  lu  bottom  is 
double,  the  apper  one  being  basket-work  or 
perforated  metal.  In  tbe  space  between  the 
two  bottoms  is  placed  a  co<^,  and  a  metal  take 
rises  from  the  same  chamber.  Over  the  false 
bottom  is  spread  flannel,  and  placed  powder 

The  Peyrou.  filler  is  a  different  machine, 
iod  is  applicable  to  other  sugars  than  beet- 
nx)L  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cylindrical 
▼essels,  each  double^bottomed,  like  Do- 
moot's,  bermetically  sealed  at  top.  They 
ire  closely  packed  with  charcoal,  and  into 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  first  vessel  a  tube  is 
introdaced,  to  admit  symp,  descendinj^ 
with  the  aid  of  such  pressure,  as  drives  it 
through  the  charcoal  It  then  ascends  inta 
toother  vessel,  by  a  pipe,  &c.,  &c.,  as  ia 
the  plate.  Tbe  cylinders  are  six  feet  hight 
sod  three  in  diameter.  They  do  ratSer 
nore  work  than  Da  monies,  and  act  five  or 
sixdays.  When  the  charcoal  is  worn,  boiling 
water  is  introduced,  and  by  fermentation  and 
efectnal  washing,  it  regains  its  power.  The 
ordinary  puoobeon  is,  however,  a  very  good 
filter. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Dr.  Evans*  valaable  and 
seieatifio  work  ia  employed  upon  the  GoNCsa- 
faATMNi  or  Strof. 

The  density  of  syropa  and  the  relative 
moant  of  their  oonstitaents  will  be  different, 
18  they  are  filtered  through  animal  charooal 
w  not.  Tbe  temperature  of  tbe  boiling  point 
ia  the  first  nMtaoee  will  be  S 19  or  Sf!0*  Fahr. ; 
ia  tbe  last  case  224^— with  greater  temper^ 
itora,  changea  m  the  composition  of  the  sugar 
will  result 

8anr  being  soluble  in  one-half  its  weight 
of  cold,  and  ooe-fifih  iu  weight  of  boiling 
water,  boiling  syrup,  thoroughly  saturated, 
mnst  necessarily  deposit,  on  cooling,  three- 
fifths  of  iu  sugar,  tne  remaining  two-fifths 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  The 
temperature  required  for  ebullition,  where 
there  is  one  part  of  water  to  five  of  soger, 
ranges  from  238  to  248*>,  and  even  higher. 
T  hese  temperatures  are  injurious  to  su^r,  as 
isihowo  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Soubieran. 
The  effects  after  lonff  application  of  heat  weret 
1.  Disappearance  of  cane  sugar.  2.  Appear- 
ince  of  Iruit  sugar,  or  alucose.  3.  Production 
of  carbonaceous  po  wder  and  acids.  Examin- 
ing the  refineries  of  Paris  where  a  low  tem- 
perature was  used  in  vacuo,  no  such  results 
were  marked. 

Tbe  usual  plan  of  eoneeiUration  being  in 
the  first  copper,  or  teaehef  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  advantage  of  rapidity,  but  the  loss  in  the 
quantity  and  ({uality  of  sugar  thereby,  is 
estimated  as  high  as  ten  percent  Experi- 
Beots  have  been  made  in  Barbadoes  to  reme- 
dy tbe  evils  of  intense  heat  on  the  ieache. 
These  consist  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  vea- 
•el,  so  that  the  symp  may  sooner  leave  it 
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ed  moistened  charcoal — ^fitting  two-thtrds  of 
the  vessel.  Over  the  charcoal  is  a  perforated 
cover.  The  hot  syrup  beiing  poured  In,  the 
air  and  water,  urged  by  its  pressure,  ascend 
tbe  tube  and  escape.  Four  filters  would  be . 
required,  of  the  usual  size,  to  make  three 
hogsheads  a  day.  The  charcoal  must  be  re- 
vivified in  three  or  four  days. 


J 


A  more  important  improvement  would  he 
to  place  the  teache  over  a  aeparate  fire,  and 
modify  its  form,  viz.,  into  a  circular  vessel,  45 
inches  in  diameter,  14  or  15  inches  deep- 
bottom  convex  within^a  cock  for  drawing 
off  concentrated  syrup — the  bottom  alone  to 
be 'exposed  to  the  fire.  **  By  these  meana 
the  heat  can  be  modified  without  interfering 
with  the  evaporation  going  on  in  the  other 
vessels,  and  the  bottom  alone  being  exposed 
to  the  fire,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  char- 
ring or  burning  the  sugar  than  in  the  method 
now  in  use."* 

In  1819,  Mr.  Howard,  of  England,  took  a 
patent  for  concentrating  sugar  in  taeuot  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  hi^h  temperature.  The 
principles  is,  that  liquids  boH  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
IS  removed.  Howard's  apparatus  was  a  lo- 
bular vessel,  of  copper,  inclosed  in  an  iron  or 
copper-jacket,  the  space  between  being  filled 
with  steam.  The  ^rup  was  contained  in  the 
vessel.  A  tube  admitted  the  escape  of  vapor, 
which  was  condensed  by  a  jet  of  water.  An 
air-pump  attached  produced  the  vacuum, 
Ac.  This  apparatus  has  been  improved  by 
inserting  a  long  coil  of  steam-piping  into  (he 
vessel,  and  the  condensation  oi  vapor  by  a 
metalKo  worm.  The  vaounm  vessel  or  pan 
requires  a  thermometer,  to  indicate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid,  and  a  barometer,  to 
indicate  tbe  degree  of  vacuum  or  exhaustion. 
The  steam-jadtet  greatly  adds  to  the  quantity 
of  heating  surfiMse,  as  also  does  tbe  steam-pipe. 
The  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  in- 
creases in  similar  ratio  to  the  evaporating 
power.  A  bll  of  27  inches  in  the  barometer 
reduces  the  boiling  point  of  water  to  164.? 
Thus  is  secured  low  temperature  and  rapidity. 

Speaking  of  the  application  of  this  inventioii 
to  toe  fSnglish  colonies.  Dr.  Evans  remarks:— 

*'  Unfortunately  its  general  adoption,  that  is, 
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its  introdactioa  on  overy  eitate,  will  forever 
be  impossible,  ia  conseqaence  of  the  great 
outlay  required  for  .the  purchase  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  skill  required  for  its  manage- 
ment,  its  liability  to  get  oat  of  order,  and  the 
necessity  of  more  efficient  workmen  for  its 
repairs  than  are  as  yet  to  be  found  io  the 
oolonies.  The  first  ot  these  objections  is  not 
•o  applicable  to  large  estates  as  it  is  to  small 
ones,  as  tbey  offer  a  larger  scope  for  getting 
the  retam  of  an  adequate  interest  on  the 
money  so  invested ;  and  in  such  a  case  the 
others  would  be  overcome  by  the  necessity 
which  would  arise  of  obtainnig  that  knowl- 
edge from  abroad  which  is  not  to  be  bad  at 
home,  v»ere  there  an  argent  demand  for  its 
•apply. 

**  There  can  be  no  doobt  that,  on  thoseeetates 
which,  from  their  extent  and  the  fortunate 
position  of  their  owners,  will  admit  of  the 
■inking  a  capital  sufficient  to  obtain  the  va- 
cuum apparatus,  in  ooi^unction  with  steam 
defecating  and  evaporating  vessels,  uid  a 
powerful  and  well-constjructed  mill,  the  ame- 
fiorations  which  would  result,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  products,  obtained 
under  a  prudent  and  intelligent  management, 
would  folly  compensate  the  expense  incurred ; 
but  how  few  are  the  estates  woich  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  in  such  fortunate  circumstances !" 

A  plan  of  concentrating  syrup  at  a  low  tem- 
perature over  the  open  fire,  and  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  waa  submitted  a 
few  months  ago  by  Augustus  Gadesden  to 
the  West  India  proprietors.  It  consists  of  a 
copper  pan  in  the  form  of  the  half  of  a  hollow 
oyUnder,  in  which  are  nlaosd  a  number  of 
metal  rods,  arranged  for  laciliuiting  the  evapo- 
rating: surface.  Connected  with  these  is  a 
wheel,  continually  revolving,  and  exposing 
to  the  atmosphere  fresh  portions  of  the  heat- 
ed syrup  at  each  revolution.  Dr.  Evans  re- 
marks: 

**  I  used  a  small  concentrating  vessel  of  this 
deacription  in  the  Island  of  Madeira.  The 
time  required  for  taking  off  a  strike  contain- 
ing fourteen  moulds  of  My  pounds  each  was 
two  hours,  and  two  hours  and  a  halC  The 
reaolts  were  highly  satisfactory :  the  temper- 
tttoce  never  exceeded  160.^  It  has  also  been 
in  operation  daring  two  crops  in  Berbice, 
where  its  success  appears  to  nave  answered 
every  expectation  formed  of  it.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  the  case  in  the  trials  made 
of  it  in  Barbadoes,  for  accounts  from  that 
Island  state  that  it  occasioned  a^  considerable 
amount  of  froth,  and  that  the  time  occupied 
in  taking  off  a  skiff  was  longer  than  was  con- 
templated. 

**  In  Berbice  the  pan  wbb  worked  by  an  in- 
telligent boiler-man  sent  out  from  this  coun- 
try tor  the  purpose ;  in  the  latter  instance  its 
manaj^ement  was  intrusted  to  the  sugar  boil- 
ers of  the  colony. 

**  The  frothing,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  the 
incomplete  defocation  of  the  cane-juice,  and 


the  npn-separatkm  of  the  whole  of  the  eOMF 
minous  pnnciples;  if  so,  the  addition  of  a 
drachm  or  two  of  washed  butter  would  ia  aD 
probability  have  proved  a  remedy.'* 

When  the  syrup  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
concentration  sufficient  for  the^  deposition  of 
three-fifths  of  the  sugar  it  contains,  it  preseati 
an  appearance  which  is  called  ** proof. ^^  When 
it  has  reached  this  point,  the  syrup  **  ia  clear 
and  tran^mrent,  it  aoes  not  moont  or  rise  m 
foam  or  froth,  the  ebullition  is  quick  and 
i^arn,  the  bobbles  succeeding  each  other  with 
rapidity,  and  bursting  as  they  rise.  As  the 
inspissation  advances,  the  syrap  is  seen  to  rot 
from  the  edge  of  the  skimmer  in  a  thin,  broad 
sheet,  which  separates  as  if  it  were  cut  sharp* 
Iv  off  vrith  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  never  han^ 
down  in  long  adhesive  strings }  it  commniu- 
cates  to  the  eye  the  sensation  of  being  a 
sharp,  short,  cHspy  fluid,  possessing  tittle 
tenacity  or  viscidity,  and  the  sound  of  its  ebul- 
lition communicates  to  the  ear  a  similar 
idea/' 

A  small  quantity  taken  at  this  time  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  allowed  to  co(d, 
shows,  on  oeing  separated, 

**  1.  That  it  divides  into  two  small  portkmt 
or  drops,  the  lower  one  of  which,  attached  to 
the  thomb,  k  larger  than  that  adliering  to  the 
finger. 

'*  2.  That  the  portions  become  pretty  naar. 
ly  equal,  and  their  division  ia  effected  by  a 
wider  separation  of  the  finger  and  thumb. 

*«  3.  On  a  aeparation  to  the  extant  of  half 
an  inch,  a  slight  column  of  syrup  ia  prodaced 
which  remains  for  an  instant,  and  then  breakf 
at  its  inlerior  extremity. 

"  ii  A  thin  tlnreed  is  prodnced  on  a  somo' 
what  wider  separation,  and  on  breaking  the 
extremity  carls  op  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and 
gradually  retracts  to  the  portion  which  re- 
mains on  the  finger. 

*'  5.  On  a  still  wider  separation  the  thread 
on  breaking  is  so  thin  aa  to  be  scarcely  per- 
oeptible  at  its  lower  end,  which  is  drawn  ap- 
ward  in  the  form  of  a  corkscrew.^ 

Concentration  at  low  temperatures  maybe 
so  conducted  as  to  dissipate  all  water,  aad 
produce  perfectly  dry  sugar.  This  is  said  not 
to  be  desirable,  nine  per  cent,  of  water  being 
better  to  remain,  when  100  pounds  of  the 
syrup  will  give  70  of  sugar,  and  30  pounds  of 
molasses. 

In  concentration  at  low  temperatures,  a 
Bimnltaueousproduction  of  crystals  is  secored. 
Hence  it  is  de«irable  that  the  pan  at  first  should 
have  but  little  syrup,  say  one-third,  and  that 
it  be  added  to  as  evaporation  proceeds,  and 
until  incipient  granulation — which  is  oJIed 
*•  svark,**  from  its  reflection  of  light.  At  this 
point  fresh  syrup  is  added. 

There  are  varieties  of  s^ps  besides  pure, 
which  ore  worthy  of  passing  notice. 

Acid  Syrupf  are  the  result  of  diseased  or 
injured  canes;  of  souring  of  cane-juice;  as 
deficient  use  of  lime.    They  are  not  trsoipa- 
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not;  become  darker  on  boilings ;  bofled  at 
few  cemperatore  the  coW  is  little  beigfateo- 
ed ;  ibe  prodnot  of  molaMee  is  greater^  and 
crTfCtllizatkio  more  difficalt. 
**  Alkaline  Syrup$i  from  excess  ot  time ;  tagar 
dark ;  graia  «food.  Saline  iftidYiscid  ajrups; 
eballiriua  diffioult,  irregular  and  tlow ;  bab- 
Uea  do  not  readily  barat;  sogara  produced, 
heavy,  clammy  and  deliqaetoent  Tbeie 
lynips  require  a  low  temperatare. 
**  JUkumincMs  Sfrmpa,  firom  imperfect defbca- 
tioo;  frothy  ia  conceDtration;  but  butter  or 
oil  beiog  added,  the  froth  disappears  without 
iiguring  the  sugar,  if  carefully  used. 
**  Where  syrups  refuse  to  granulate,  but  ap- 
Dear  tenacioos  and  adheaive,  they  are  aaid  to 
be  a  tnuar. 

"The  real  nature  of  tmear  is  uot  known;  It 
probably  depends  upon  some  eleotroKshemical 
change  excited  in  the  molecules  of  the  sugar 
daring  the  process  of  concentration;  but 
which,  however,  is  not  permanent,  for  syrups 
thus  affected  will,  if  left  lo  themselves  for  some 
time,  gradually  become  more  and  more  crys- 
talline; or,  if  tbey  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  water,  and  be  again  concentrated, 
gmnulation  will  en>ue»  as  if  nothing  had  pre- 
vioosly  happened.  Generally  their  exposure 
in  a  heater  for  a  short  time  to  such  a  temper- 
atare as  will  preserve  their  fluidity,  is  sufl5> 
dent  to  destroy  this  character,  and  to  restore 
the  crystalline  powers  of  the  sugar." 

After  the  concentration  of  aynip  in  the 
Uaehe  it  is  passed  in  the  English  colonies  di- 
lectiy  into  the  coolers.  The  process  of  pass- 
ing is  called  ehpping^  or  striking,  and  is 
efiected  either  by  a  ladle  or  copper  skipper, 
fitted  to  receive  the  whole  contents  of^the 
teeihe.  The  coolers  are  shallow  wooden 
tronghs,  never  exceeding  one  foot  or  sixteen 
inches  in  depth.  The  saccharine  mass  re- 
mains in  the  cooler  until  granulation  has  com- 
menced, and  ia  then  removed  to  the  hoffa- 
head.  The  system  pursued  of  stirring  Uie 
hot  sngar  in  the  coolers  is  declared  by  Dr. 
Evans  to  be  destructive  of  crystallization,  or 
perfect  curing.  Indeed,  the  whole  process 
of  potting  and  cooling  as  now  practised,  is 
reprobated  as  in  the  hmhest  degree  injurious. 
He  argues  that  it  tends  to  bind  up  with  the 
sugar  an  the  foreign  elements  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  syrup — ^no  little,  even  in  the 
most  skilful  manufacture — and  thus  results 
the  extraordinary  melting  away  or  draiTiage. 

The  three  points  to  be  attained  from  pro- 
perty-concentrated syrup  are — 1,  as  large  an 
amount  of  crystallization  as  possible  ;  2,  as 
distinct  and  perfect  a  crystallization ;  8,  an 
easy  separation  of  molasses.  To  perfect 
crystallization  a  perfect  freedom  of  particles 
to  move  is  necessary.  The  size  and  regularity 
(rf  crystals  depend  upon  the  kind  of  evapora- 
tion. A  rapid  evaporation  produces  bad 
crystals. 

**  If  these  data  be  applied  to  the  manaffe- 
ment  of  the  syrup  when  skipped,  such  a  plan 


should  be  pursued  that  the  syrap  may  be 
be  preserved  in  a  state  as  free  as  possible 
from  viscidity  or  tenacity,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  easy  approximation  of  the  saccharine  par- 
ticles. For  this  purpose  the  contact  of  cold 
air,  and  partionlarly  draughts  of  wind,  should 
be  avoided ;  and  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  or 
rapid  cooling  of  the  vm^^  it  should  be  ex- 
poeed  to  a  gentle  and  uniform  temperatmre. 
That  the  ciystals  of  the  sujar  may  be  peribct 
in  form,  distinct,  and  sufficiently  large,  the 
syrup  should  be  placed  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  process  of  crystallization  shall  not  be 
too  hurried.  It  must,  however,  at  the  same 
time  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the 
operation  must  be  regarded  in  a  conunereial 
rather  than  chemical  point  of  view ;  conse- 
quently, that  the  time  allowed  for  its  perform- 
ance should  be  no  more  than  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  time  is  capital, 
and  can  be  spared  only  at  a  certain  sacri- 
fice."   • 

The  concentrated  symp  should  be  skipped 
into  moulds  of  the  hoffshead  size,  and  placed 
in  a  curing-house,  of  uniform  temperature, 
free  fVom  currents  of  air.  These  moulds  are 
of  course  fitted  for  passing  off  the  molasses. 
The  crystals,  as  they  begin  to  form  a  crust 
on  the  top,  should  be  separated  hj  a  wooden 
knife,  ana  dififused  gently  through  the  mass, 
the  operation  being  repeated  once  or  twice. 
In  twenty-four  or  thir^-six  hours  the  pings 
in  the  bottom  of  the  moulds  are  to  be  re- 
moved. The  temperature  of  90^  Fahrenheit 
is  advised  for  the  curing-house. 

Another  kind  of  vessel  is  advised  for  curing. 
Water-tight  wooden  chests,  cubes,  are  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  on  the  joists  of  the  curing- 
house.  The  boxes  to  have  filee  bottoms, 
two  inches  above  the  true,  made  of  metal« 
minutely  perforated,  as  of  fine  wire ;  this  to 
be  covered  with  coarse  sacking.  Spread  on 
the  sugar  an  inch  thick;  place  a  wooden 
cock  between  the  bottoms.  Fill  the  vessel 
with  concentrated  syrup,  mixing  the  different 
skips,  and  leave  in  repose  till  a  fihn  of  crys- 
tals appears — then  occasional  slight  stirrings. 
Thr^e  or  four  days  will  be  required  for  cool- 
ing where  the  vessels  are  large.  When  solid 
turn  the  cock  or  remove  the  plug. 

Mr.  Hague  took  out  a  patent  for  a  simUar 
process.  A  vacuum  was  formed  between  the 
two  bottoms,  and  the  air-pump  suction  intro- 
duced. The  pressure  of  tne  atmosphere 
drove  the  molasses.  Mr.  Cooper  impnroved 
upon  the  patent. 

Drainage  having  ceased,  art  is  applied  to 
separate  the  molasses.  The  French  beet- 
sugar  makers  applied  a  thick  paste  of  clar  to 
the  surface  of  the  sugar.  The  water  of  the 
clay  exuding,  passes  through  the  sugar,  and 
carries  off  the  molasses.  The  dry  clay  is 
removed  and  renewed  applications  of  the 
paste.    This,  though  largely  pursued,  is  de- 
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precated  b^  the  chemist    Dr.  Evans  advises 
the  following  improvement : 

**  Liquoring  or  s^ruping  the  sugar  has  for  its 
object  the  replacmg  ef  the  dark-colored  mo- 
lasses by  another  liquid  of  greater  purity  and 
of  lighter  color.  The  liquid  to  be  selected 
for  this  purpose  must  be  of  a  sufficient  den- 
sity to  force  the  molasses  before  it  as  speedily 
as  can  be  done  with  benefit ;  it  must  be  in- 
capable of  dissolving  any  portion  of  the  sugar 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  it  most  be 
much  lighter  in  color  than  the  molasses,  to 
be  displaced ;  it  must  be  innocuous  to  health; 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  diminish  the 
degree  of  sweetness  of  the  entire  mass. 

**  The  only  liquid  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted that  possesses  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, is  a  light-colored  syrup,  of  such  a  den- 
sity as  to  indicate  its  saturation  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.*' 

The  use  of  the  syrup  should  be  thus  :  re- 
move the  crust  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
sugar,  crushing  it,  ana  mixing  with  cold 
water  to  a  paste — ^replace  it  upon  the  sugar. 
The  syrup,  however  prepared,  must  be  of  the 
color  of  the  sugar  desired.  It  must  be  poured 
cold  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  over  the  sugar 
prepared  as  above. 

"  In  the  colonies,"  says  Dr.  Evans,  "  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  *  syrup'  more  than 
once  ;  but  if  a  still  better  color  be  required, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated.  We  may,  if 
we  choose,  as  I  have  already  stated,  by  the 
use  of  very  colorless  syrup,  produce  a  sugar 
«qual  to  the  best  crushed  lumps  of  the 
European  refiner.  It  may,  however,  be 
•doubted  whether  cariylng  the  process  of 
syruping  to  the  extent  practised  in  Europe 
will  be,  on  the  whole,  profitable. 

*'  Sugars  which  have  undergone  this  process, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  are  not  improved  in 
color  only,  but  they  are  also  much  drier,  less 
adhesive,  their  grain  is  more  distinct,  and 
they  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  from  leakage 
during  the  voyage  home.*' 

Cane  of  the  density  1073,  or  10*'  Beaume, 
at  60°  temperature,  is  estimated  to  contain 
-about  18  per  cent,  pure  sugar,  reaching  in 
•ome  instances  as  high  as  22  per  cent.  In 
some  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Barbadoes 
•states,  three  hogsheads  of  su^ar,  of  the  aver- 
age of  15  cwt,  with  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  molasses,  are  produced  irom  a  single  acre 
of  cane. 

The  last  consideration  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  is  the  disposition  of 
its  drainage  or  molasses.  In  Jamaica  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  is  converted  into  rum  ;  and 
in  other  of  the  West  Indies  the  same  process 
is  followed.  At  the  present  time  we  believe 
that  the  distillation  of  spirits  is  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  in  Louisiana,  though  we  re- 
collect being  informed  by  a  very  intelligent 
planter  of  that  state,  that  some  years  ago, 
when  molasses  was  at  a  veiy  low  price,  he  | 


converted  the  whole  of  his  crop  into  TmB, 
equal  in  quality  to  the  West  India,  wfaicb 
sold  in  the  New-Orieans  mariiet  for  one  dollar 
per  ffallon. 

West  India  teolasses,  from  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  it,  is  of  very  indifferent  quality ; 
but  on  being  carried  to  England  it  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  of  excellent  quality. 

The  planters  of  Mauritius  reboil,  two  or 
three  times,  their  inrrups  with  the  same  ma- 
chinery used  in  other  places.  The  boiliniE 
of  molasses,  it  is  said,  b  attended  with  smaU 
comparative  expense.  Where  no  chanse  is 
contemplated  in  it,  the  planters,  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  their  sugar  product,  canr  the 
point  of  concentration  too  far,  to  the  msad- 
vantage  of  that  product. 

The  following  summary,  embracmg  idne 
leading  principles  in  the  cultivation  and 
manunicture  of  sugar,  is  deduced  firom  the 
reasonincpB  of  Dr.  Evans,  in  his  elaborate 
work.  They  should  properly  be  committed 
to  memory. 

*'  1.  The  canes  should  be  cultivated  with  a 
view  not  merely  to  their  size  and  abundance, 
but  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  cause  them  to  yield  a 
juice  as  rich  in  saccharine  matter  and  as  free 
from  all  impurities  as  possible  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  would  result  from  de- 
composition of  the  iuice,  when  cut,  the  canes 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  mill  without  kw 
of  time. 

*'  2.  We  should  attempt  to  get  from  the 
canes  the  largest  quantity  of  juice,  either  by 
improved  mills,  or  by  close  attention  to  the 
fitting,  bracinff,  feeding,  dec.,  of  those  now  in 
use — by  sprinkling  the  megass  with  water,  or 
by  exposing  it  to  steam,  and  by  repassing  it 
between  the  rollers. 

'*  3.  We  must  employ  the  best  means  in 
our  power  to  defecate  the  cane  juice,  that  is, 
to  make  this  liquid  approximate  as  near  as 
we  can  to  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water 
only.  Its  speedy  exposure  to  the  action  of  a 
high  temperature  must  be  effected,  and  the 
greatest  caution  must  be  practised  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  *  temper-Ume.'* 

"  4.  The  defecated  liquor  should  be  ev^o- 
rated  to  the  density  of  ^°  Beaum6,  or  to  any 
other  suitable  degree,  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition, care  being  taken  at  the  same  tims 
that  the  carbonization  of  even  the  smalleit 
particle  of  the  sugar  be  prevented,  by  con- 
stantly preserving  in  the  pan  a  depth  of 
liquor  sufficient  to  cover  that  part  of  it  which 
is  exposed  to  the  fire. 

"5.  The  object  of  filtering  the  liquor 
through  animal  charcoal  is  the  more  perfect 
removal  from  it  of  the  albuminous  principles, 
excess  of  lime,  coloring  matter,  acidity,  otc. 

"  6.  That  the  concentration  of  thq  syrap 
to  sugar  proof  should  be  effected  with  ra- 
pidity, ana  at  the  lowest  temperature  pos- 
sible. 
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**  7.  That  to  promote  an  abundant  and  per- 
fect eTj8talIization»  repoee,  moderate  warmth, 
Mad  an  equable  temperature  are  necessaiy ; 
and  to  effect  the  better  curing  of  the  auffar, 
these  two  operations  should  be  performed  in 
the  same  vessel. 

^  **  8.  That  to  induce  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  molasses,  the  sugar,  when  suffi- 
ciently cured,  should  be  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  liquoring. 

*'9.  The  molasses  must  be  concentrated 
before  anj  fermentative  change  shall  have 
commenced.**  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
&ct8  and  principles  of  this  and  our  prece- 
ding paper,  are  obtained  from  one  conver- 
sant practically  only  with  the  systems  of  sugar 
manu^ture  in  t  he  English  colonies.  Most  of 
them  may  be  said,  however,  to  be  of  universal 
application.  How  far  they  may,  or  may  not, 
correspond  with  results,  dec.,  in  Louisiana, 
remains  to  be  inquired  in  other  numbers  of 
oar  series.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  sugar 
planters  that  they  be  conversant  with  every- 
thing going  on  in  their  art  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  we  desire  to  give  this  infor- 
mation. In  farther  aid  of  our  labors,  we  are 
in  expectation  of  a  work  from  England,  not 
yet  pablished,  and  information  which  has 
been  solicited  from  the  East  Indies. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  subject  without 
adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  English 
West  India  sugar  colonies  of  the  present  day. 
On  every  hancfthe  loudest,  deepest,  and  most 
l»tter  complaints  are  sent  up  to  the  crown. 
It  is  impossible  for  these  planters  not  to  feel 
that  they  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  blind 
and  misguided  efforts  of  reli^ous  enthusiasts 
and  pseudo-philanthropists  m  England,  sub- 
serving the  purposes  of  mterested  politicians.* 
One  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  the 
times,  in  this  respect,  must  be  considered  the 
late  one  in  parliament,  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
sugar  colonies,  and  the  grievous  oomplatnts 
of  planters.t  The  mover  of  this  resolution  in 


*  We  think  that  Gov.  Hammond,  In  his  letters  on 
slavery,  onanswerably  bIiowb  that  the  politidans  of 
Bofland,  to  bnlld  up  her  Bast  India  poaseseions,  and 
brc«lt  down  the  United  States,  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
tlw  sincere  but  deluded  zealots  of  emancipation. 
We  shall  take  occasion  at  an  early  day  to  present  an 
article  showing,  upon  every  point,  ftt>m  the  most  re- 
liable data,  the  aetnal  eondltlon  of  the  British  West 
ladies  at  this  tisie,  eoatrasted  with  Ibrroer  pros- 
perity.    . 

t  **  Nothing,  the  West  Indian  contends,  has  hap- 
pened that  might  not  have  been  confidently  expect- 
ed. During  the  period  of  slavery  the  want  of  labor 
was  unknown,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion was  compelled  by  Taw  to  work  upon  the  planta- 
tions from  day  to  day.  But  when  that  great  social 
change,  eflbcted  by  *  The  Emancipation  Act,'  took 
plaee,  vast  nuoAbers  of  the  freed  peopls  betook  thsin- 
selves  to  other  ctecupatlons  natural  to  a  firee  commu- 
nity ;  many  to  desultory  pursuits,  squatting,  and  va- 
grancy ;  while  those  who  continued  to  work,  were, 
ffom  the  fewness  of  their  number,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  their  services,  enabled  to  dictate  their 
mn  tenas  to  their  •aqiloyers.'*— Awn#. 


his  remarks  took  it  for  granted,  that  under 
the  present  system  of  labor  adopted  in  these 
islands,  and  in  the  relationship  subsisting 
between  the  whites  and  blacks,  their  ruin 
was  inevitable,  if  not  already  achieved. 
What  results  may  grow  out  of  this  commis- 
sion of  examination,  the  facts  and  statistics 
collected  by  them,  and  the  testimony  elicited, 
it  is  not  hard  to  determine.  Sure  are  we, 
that  in  the  overwhelming  evidence,  fanati- 
cism and  folly  will  be  unmasked,  and  stand 
rebuked  before  the  world !  May  we  not 
hope,  too,  that  the  influences  will  be  be- 
nignantly  felt  in  our  own  country  in  crush- 
ing those  nefarious  combinations,  whose 
ends,  whether  perceived  or  not,  are  the  same 
embarrassment  and  ruin  !  The  condition* 
prospects  and  happiness — ^yea,  even  the  lives 
of  five  millions  ofLour  population,  white  and 
black,  are  to  be  jeoparded  in  experiments, 
which  philosophy,  histoiy,  and  all  example 
denounce  and  deprecate.  Pbston  in  the  car 
of  the  sun  is  an  admirable  allegoiy  of  licen- 
tious abolitionism! 

Dr.  Evans  complains  of  the  loose  mannei 
in  which  the  statistics  of  the  West  Indies  are 
presented.  Could  a  complete  register  be 
preserved  of  each  of  the  islands,  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  operations  of  the  chief  plantations,  dec, 
much  would  result  to  the  general  benefit. 
Dissemination  of  knowledge  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  much  advantage  to  Louisiana, 
and  we  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  obtain 
it.  A  book  is  recommended  on  each  estate, 
to  record  the  chemical  character  of  the  soil, 
mode  of  cultivation  pursued,  nature  and 
quantity  of  manure,  weight  of  canes  per  acre 
— their  description,  whether  plants,  ratoons, 
age,  &c.,  quantity  of  juice  expressed  by  mill, 
density  of  that  fluid,  and  other  peculiarities, 
amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  obtained,  dec. 
To  this  may  be  added,  kind  offeree  employed, 
kind  and  consumption  of  fuel,  expense  of  ma- 
chineiy  and  improvements,  results  in  drain- 
age, condition  of  slaves — ages,  sex,  health, 
longevity,  diseases,  fertility,  expense  of  main- 
tenance— ^kind  and  quantity  of  food,  clothing, 
value  of  other  products,  value  of  slaves,  dec, 
dec,  dec  The  preservation  of  these  statis- 
tics on  all  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana,  we 
commend,  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  the  best  results.  To  which 
farther  add,  system  of  management  of  slaves, 
observations  on  weather,  temperature,  at- 
mosphere, dec,  dec  Nothing  would  please 
us  more  than  to  obtain  such  a  paper,  rigidly 
Icept  for  one  or  more  years  from  one  of  the 
largeit  estafet  in  Louisiana,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  something  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  West  Indies,  by  way  of  contrast. 
Bearing  upon  these  points  are  the  following 
remarks  or  Dr.  Evans  : 

**  The  sugar-cane  has  never  been  produced 
from  seed  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  propa^ 
gated  by  cuttingi  or  germs.  Plants  so  raised^ 
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u  is  well  known,  become,  in  time,  liable  to 
deterioration  and  disease,  and  often  entirely 
disappear. 

**  There  is,  indeed,  mnch  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  change  has  already  commenced 
in  the  Buarbon  and  Otaheite  cane.  Ou^bt 
we  not  to  inquire  whether  this  disposition 
might  not  be  checked,  or  whether  a  great 
improvement  in  the  vigor  of  these  plants 
might  not  be  effected  by  a  change  of  cat- 
tings  between  colony  and  colony,  or  even 
between  plantations  m  the  same  colony  T 

**  Or  won  Id  it  not  be  aseful  to  obtain,  occa- 
sionally, a  now  stock  from  the  countries 
which  originally  produced  them  ? 

"  These,  and  other  questions  of  equal  im- 
portance, cannot  be  answered,  for  as  yet  they 
'  have  attracted  no  attention." 

Among  the  many  scbem^B  lately  advanced 
for  the  relief  of  the  British  sugar-planters  in 
their  deplorable  condition,  one  or  two  may 
be  noted ;  but  none  of  them,  in  our  opinion, 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  diflScuIty. 

In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  force 
on  the  plantations,  and  difficulties  of  labor,  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  ceniral  faetoriet,  like 
tollmills,  in  the  heart  of  different  sugar  re- 
gions, fur  the  manufacture  of  the  canes  for 
toe  coptiguouB  estates  for  miles  around,  these 
factories  to  be  supported  by  British  capital, 
and  furnished  with  English  laborers.  Dr. 
Evans  argues  strongly  against  their  practica- 
hitity,  from  the  nature  o(  the  country  to  be 
traversed  in  can*ying  the  canes  to  mill— ^rom 
the  balky  nature  of  th<*  canes — fmm  the  im- 
portant consideration  that  all  the  canes  from 
the  estates  arrive  contemporaneously  at  ma- 
tarity,  and  their  speedy  grinding,  so  necessa- 
ry, ooald  not  be  seoured,  etc.  He  finally 
shows  that,  all  things  together,  the  expense 
to  the  planter  would  very  likely  be  greater 
than  at  present. 

Another  measure  proposed  has  been  to 
export  to  England  the  concreted  cane-juice, 
to  undergo  manufacture  there.  It  is  thought 
that,  with  due  modification,  etc.,  of  the  Bri- 
tish tariff,  fhis  plan  would  be  greatly  successful. 

The  following  restriciioHM  are  chiefly  com- 
plained of  by  the  British  sugar  estates  in  their 
present  embarrassment,  and  with  them  we 
close  for  the  present : 

1.  Upou  the  importation  of  labor  by  ''  pas- 
senger acts,"  eio. 

3.  Upon  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
product— nothing  being  allowed,  until  lately, 
to  be  exported  superior  to  Muscovado. 

^  3.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, luice,  etc.,  by  the  nature  of  the  duties 
leviea,  and  want  of  discrimination. 

4.  Upon  the  use  of  saccharine  matter  in 
England  for  various  manufacturing  purposes. 

5.  Restriction  by  navigation  laws  in  favor 
of  British  ships. 

6.  Upon  the  importation  into  the  colonies oi 
the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 

7.  Upon  the  importatioa  of  cdbnial  spiriu 
into  England. 


SUGAR-CANE.— Extract  rBOK  ▲  Mihozs 
ON  THE  Structure  ard  Compositiojc  op  the 
Sooae-Cans,  bt  M.  Pateh:  Translated 
BT  Peop.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  fbom  the  Covr- 
Txs  Rbndus,  Tomb  xxviii..  Mat  2Ist,  1849. 
— In  instituting  some  experimental  researches 
on  the  sugar-cane,  I  have  proposed  to  deter- 
mine, by  aid  of  the  microscope  and  chemical 
analysis, 

1st.  The  forms  and  the  compositions  of  the 
tissues  of  this  plant 

2d.  The  seat  of  the  secretion  of  the  sugar. 

3d.  The  changes  which  age  brings  about 
in  the  forms  and  nature  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  tissue. 

4th.  The  variations  which  the  proximate 
principles  experience  at  the  same  time. 

Under  this  last  head,  I  have  been  especially 
occupied  with  the  parts  of  the  stalk  which  are 
used  in  the  sugar  industry. 

The  solution  of  these  questions,  at  which  I 
have  arrived,  will  offer  some  interest,  not- 
withstanding the  important  labors,  of  which 
the  8U£ar-cane  has  been  the  object,  on  the 
part  of  Proust,  Derosne,  and  MM.  Piagne, 
Avequin,  P^ligot,  Dupuy,  Henry,  and  Caaa- 
seca. 

If  we  examine,  firom  the  surface  to  the  ceii> 
tre,  a  section  of  the  stalk,  cut  perpendictilariy 
to  its  axis,  at  the  epoch  of  its  maturity,  when 
it  has  become  yellowish,  and  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  wereaoark'^ 

First,  A  soperfioial  stratum  adhering  to  the 
epidermis,  formed  of  a  kind  of  wax  {cerorie} 
observed  by  MM.  Plagne  and  Avequin,  and 
studied  by  M.  Dumas.* 

Second,  The  cuticle,  with  the  angular  pnK 
jeotions  correspondmg  to  the  knots  between 
the  cells. 

Third,  The  thick  walls  of  the  ini'derraie 
cells ; — lines  of  demArkation  exist  betwecA 
the  external  walls  of  these  cells;  and  their 
cavities  are  in  free  commoniciition,  eitbsr 
by  a  thin  membrane,  or  by  numerous  small 
canals  {eanalicules)  in  the  thicknese  of  tba 
walls. 

Fourth.  The  cellular  tissue,  with  thinnsr 
walls  under  the  epidermis. 

Filth,  A  cellular  tissnev  with  thick  wiUi 
traversed  by  small  canals. 

Sixth,  Two  circular  concentric  rows  of 
woody  bundles,  each  surroundixtg  a  space 
filled  by  various  vessels  described  ran  her  oo. 

These  bandies  are  aloKMt  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  the  first  row,  and  a  little  leit 
approxinsated  in  the  second. 

Similar  bundles  are  remarked,  bttt  gradu- 
ally less  abundant  in  woody  fibres,  and  more 
and  more  separated  from  each  other,  up  to 
the  axis  of  the  stalk. 

None  of  these  tissues  which  we  have  jost 
described  contain  sugar,  while  they  contain, 


*  Accordlnc  to  M.  Aveqmia,  eaeh  dsvek^itd  sialk 
of  aofsr  cane  contains,  on  aa  averafo,  two  grasuDta 
ofoerosie. 
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in  creftter  or  imb  proportion,  otbor  snbstftiicos 
iDflicated  at  the  end  of  tiiis  memoir, 

I  have  determioecl  Ihe  seat  of  the  crystal- 
lizable  sugar,  br  observing,  nnder  tbe  micro- 
•cope,  tbm  sections  of  the  different  tissaes  of 
the  dry  cane.  [  took  the  pains  to  aeparate 
I^revioasly  the  detached  particles  by  agita- 
ting  the  sections  In  anhvdroas  aicohol.  This 
tiqaid  not  dissolving  the  crystallized  sn^. 
we  &cilitate  the  observation  by  introducing 
h  between  the  ^orte  objet  and  the  plate  which 
covers  the  sections.  By  the  aid  of  these  dis- 
podtiona,  we  may  discern  crystals  of  sugar 
more  or  lets  volnminons,  and  appearing  simi- 
lar to  those  of  rock  candy,  in  aU  the  cylindri- 
eA  cells  widi  thin  walls  which  snrronnd  the 
namerous  bundles  of  woody  fibres  and  ves- 
Mis,  from  the  axis  to  the  second  row  of  fibres 
the  most  woody.* 

We  remark  that  all  these  cells  commani- 
csfM)  with  each  other  in  the  sarfaces  in  con- 
tast,  b^  a  great  number  of  small  openings 
traversing  the  doable  thickness  of  their  lateral 
walls,  which  openings  are  not  found  in  the 
bottDoss  representing  the  two  bases  of  the 
hollow  cylinder  or  prism  which  each  cell 
fiirms. 

In  ripe  eases,  all  the  tissoes  which  we  have 
just  indicatod  submitted  to  a  wartrin^  with 
pore  water,  and,  put  ia  contact  with  iodine, 
vecome  yeUow :  sulphoricaoid  maintains  and 
renders  more  intense  this  coloration,  disag- 
gragntiiig  the  cellulose. 

But  if  we  remove,  by  the  aid  of  a  solotion 
of  one  part  of  caostio-soda  in  ten  parts  of 
water,  a  part  of  the  azodzed  matter  which 
impregnates  the  small  vess^  with  thin  walls, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  azotised  and  wo<|dy 
substances  with  which  tho  saecbariferoiM 
cells  are  iqjeeted,  we  remark  then,  under  the 
toflaeoce  of  the  double  reaction,  (of  iodine 
and  acid,)  several  curious  phenomena — the 
small-pointed  vessels,  commencing  to  disag- 
^gate,  present  a  riight  indigo-blue  colonip 
Cbo. 

The  internal  part  of  the  sugar  ceHs,  Uie  last 
formed,  swelling  very  rapidlv'>  passes  to  the 
state  of  the  partides  or  cellulose,  disaggre- 
gated to  the  extent  they  are  found  to  be  in 
solution  of  starch.  We  com^hend,  then, 
how  these  parts  are  tinged  an  intense  indigo- 
blue.  The  azotized  particles  which  were 
adhering  to  this  inner  layer  separate  from  it, 
and  manifest  their  presence  by  the  peculiar 
oranse  color  of  the  light  granular  outline 
which  they  form  parallel  to  the  contour  of 
the  inner  swollen  walls. 

The  external  membranes  earlier  formed, 
more  strongly  aggregated,  and  more  iqjected, 
resist  this  peculiar  disaggregation ;  they 
swell,  however,  form  Wavy  folds,  and  sepa- 


*  The  specimens  which  were  nsed  In  this  expert- 
nem,  were  iniep««<l  in  M4S  ia  the  colonies,  by  M. 
DNsane,  who  dried  rapidly  ia  the  sun  eanes  eat 
preriovsly  into  slices,  about  oas  eeatlmstis  In  thick- 


rate  in  vatious  points  from  the  oeigbboring 
adhering  cells,  preserving  the  orange-yeUow 
color  acquired  under  theinflueAce  of  the  doa- 
ble  chemical  reaction. 

After  washing  with  pure  water,  if  we  add 
a  solution  of  caustic  potsssa  or  soda  to  a  this 
dice,  we  remark  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tissue 
injected  with  woody  substance  are  colored 
yellow,  while  tbe  small-pointed  vessels  and  tha 
cuticle  become  more  translucent  and  colorless; 
This  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  reagent 
adds  another  distinctive  character  between 
these  small  vessels  and  the  rest  of  the  tissue 
of  tlie  cane.  It  appears  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  woody  matter  in  the  parts  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  caustic  alkali,  do 
not  take  a  persistent  yellow  color. 

The  color  also  everywhere  disappears,  if 
we  follow  the  alkaline  action,  at  first  with  a 
washing  in  pure  water,  and  then  add  acetic 
acid  in  excess.  This  acid  clears  very  notably 
the  microscopic  view. 

If  we  expose  to  the  aetk>n  of  caurtic  potas- 
sa  or  soda  similar  thin  slices,  and  reader  the 
effect  more  marked  by  the  aid  of  coocentrar 
tion  to  dryness,  we  observe,  after  a  complete 
washing,  that  the  slices  have  been  completely 
disaggregated.  It  is  the  same  with  the  emall- 
poiated  vessels,  which  we  do  not  fiud  agaia 
in  the  space  which  they  occupied.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  tissue,  in  becoming  disag- 
gregated under  the  action  of  iodine  and  con- 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  take  an  indigo-blue . 
color,  which  characterizes  pure  cellulose. 

In  sugar-canes  less  developed,  the  partial 
or  complete  purification  of  the  cellulose  from  ^ 
all  the  tissues  is  much  more  prompt,  and  does 
not  require  as  powerful  re-agents;  for,  if  we 
treat  under  the  microscope  some  very  thia 
slices  of  the  stalk  (between  the  knoU  of  the 
middle  portion)  of  a  green  sugar-cane  grown 
only  to  a  third  of  iu  development,  first,  with , 
pure  water,  secondly,  with  a  watery  alcohoHo 
solution  of  iodine,  thirdly,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  we  remark  that  the  epidermis, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  imder  the  epidermis, 
resist,  and  Uke  an  intense  orange  color;  the 
woody  fibres  entirely  disaggregating,  and  the 
large-pointed  vessels,  to  the  number  of  twe 
in  each  one  of  the  vascular  bundles,  assume 
and  retain  an  orange-yellow  color,  the  smallr 
pointed  vessels  appear  colored  a  greenisk. 
blue,  and  diaaggregate  promptly.  Fmalhr, 
the  sugar  cells  pass  from  a  yellowish  shade 
to  a  green,  then  to  an  indigo-violet,  swelling' 
and  breaking  up  gradually. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  same  reageats  the 
lower  whitish  part  (completely  enveloped  by 
the  sheathing— «i«g<uaan/lfif — leaves)  of  a 
stalk  of  cane,  at  an  early  stage  of  iu  growth. 
In  this  portion,  three  centimetres  hig|h  from 
one  knot  to  the  following  one,  a  section  uxi- 
der  the  microscope  showed  the  fibres  des- 
tined to  become  woody,  as  yet  having  bat 
little  thickness. 
An  aqueous  sohitkii  of  iodbe  cobred  ike- 
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tiMDet  fpXUm,  with  the  ezcejjtkm  of  the 
•mall-poiDted  veaieU ;  th«  addition  of  a  drop 
of  salpburic  acid  gave  riae,  on  the  whole  of 
the  tiasuea,  to  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  mi- 
croscopic appearancea;  the  external  hairs, 
Yellowed  on  their  external  cnticle  and  their 
utemal  granular  membrane,  became  violet 
throughoot  the  whole  thickness  of  their  swol- 
len walls ;  the  cnticle  and  the  epidermis  of 
the  stalk  had  acquired  a  deep  orange  tint, 
the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  was  bine  through- 
out all  the  cells ;  the  same  shade  colored  the 
tmall-pointed  vesselji,  thus  forming  a  blue 
cylindrical  bundle,  entirely  surrounded  with 
an  orange-yellow  tissue,  to  wit:  first,  the 
large-pointed  vessels,  and  the  fourteen  to 
eighteen  tubes  adheriug  to  each  one  of  them ; 
secondly,  the  superpoMd  tubes ;  thirdly,  the 
fibres  slightly  woody.  In  the  middle  of  the 
yellow  walls  of  these  last,  the  inner  layer  of 
recently  formed  cellulose  was  seen,  detach- 
ing itself  in  an  irregular  ring,  swollen  and 
blue. 

In  the  younger  tissue,  above  this  knot,  all 
the  cells  present  a  kind  of  round  or  elliptical 
nucleus  of  fine  azotized  tissue,  having  a  dia- 
meter equal  to  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cell ;  abundant  erains  of  azotized  mat- 
ter weve  adhering  to  all  the  inner  walls ;  nu- 
merous ^ins  of  starch,  having  about  5-l(fi)0 
of  a  millimetre  of  diameter.  The  successive 
additions  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  tinged 
the  epidermis  a  deep  persistent  yellow ;  all 
the  tubes,  vessels  and  cells,  were  swollen,  as- 
•umed  a  deep  violet  tint,  and  separated  from 
each  other.  Soon  the  solution  became  more 
complete,  the  blue  walls  disappeared,  expo- 
sing to  view  the  isolated  brownish-yMlow 
epiaermis,  and  all  the  orange-yellow  azotized 
particle*  which  were  adhering  to  the  interior 
of  the  destroyed  cellular  membranes. 

The  same  successive  treatments,  applied 
to  the  thin  slices  of  a  lateral  shoot,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  only  developed  to  thirty  cen- 
timetres in  length,  exhibit  the  epidermis  ol 


the  leaves  and  that  of  the  litOe  alalk  oelopdl 
a  bright  orange-yellow,  while  all  the  other 
elements  of  the  tissues  pass  rapidly  to  a  violet 
color,  disaggregating  themselves^ 

Finally,  m  all  the  stalks  and  leavea  of  the 
shoots  recently  formed,  grains  of  starch  are 
remarked  in  great  numbM*. 

The  stalks  oontain  it,  especially  in  the  tis- 
sues under  the  epidermis,,  m  the  sugar  celfaK 
lar  tissues,  all  around  the  vascular  bandies. 

The  leaves  also  present  abundant  secretions 
of  starch  around  the  vessels  of  the  nerves,  in 
the  resisting  cellular  tissues  which  envdop 
these  nerves,  and  extend  from  one  of  tM 
faces  of  the  leaf  to  the  other. 

These  remarkable  difieiences  in  the  na> 
ture  and  distribution  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples, the  much  less  thicknesa  of  the  walls 
of  the  cells,  fibres,  dec,  and  the  much  lesa 
abundant  injection  of  woody  mattera  in  the 
younger  tissues,  seem  ta  indicate  that  the 
difierenceaof  the  same  order  would  manifeii 
themselves,  when  the  proximate  composi- 
tion of  the  incompletely  developed  stalka 
should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  alalks 
which  approach  to  maturity. 

The  results  of  the  comparative  analysea 
have  efiectoally  exhibited  tbeee  differences. 
They  help  to  explain  the  difficultiea,  alrea^ 
well  proved  by  the  practice  of  sugar  refine- 
ries, which  the  treatment  of  eanes  cut  be- 
fore being  ripe  pseseat. 

They  show,  besides,  that  it  wouldbe  use- 
ful te  separate  the  suckers,  or  developed 
shoots,  which  remain  adhering  to  the  work- 
able etalka,  and  perhaps  even  the  younger 
extremities  of  these  stalks,  near  the  termi- 
nal part  called  the  arrow  (/ecAe,)  which  ir 
always  separated. 

We  see  likewise,  by  easting  the  eye  over 
the  comparative  analyses,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sugar-canea  ia  more  complex 
than  was  supposed. 


f  BoxiMATi  ooK^osiTioir  eT  seeAB-«Ainu. 


Ripe  OtpkeiU  Cam. 

Water 71.04 

Sugar,  (1)  18.W 

CeUulofle  and  woody  matter,  (2) 9.50 

Albumen,  and  three  other  azotized  matters, 


(S). 


Cane  ut  ont'tkud  qfiU  &tmpdL 

Water 

Sofar 

CttUukwe  and  Infifostliif  weedy  Msttcv 

Albumen  and  three  other  azotized  sabataDoea, 


Owtwle,  freen  matter,  yellow  oelorfaig  anb- 
stance,,  matters  colorable  brown  and  car- 
mine red,  (htty  substances,  essential  oil,  aro- 
maUc  matter,  deliquescent  matter  (4) 0.S5 

lasoluble  salts,  0.11 ;  and  soluble,  0.10 :  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia ;  (5>  alumina, 
sulphate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  acetates  and 
malaies  of  lime,  potassa  and  soda ;  sulphate 
of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium  and  so- 
dium    o.as 

Siliea IJO 


0.59       (0). 


Amidon,  e^rosto,  green  matter,  yellow  color- 
ing substance,  matters  eotoraMe  brown  and 
carmine  red 

Fatty  and  aromatic  mauers,  hygreecopic  sub- 
stance, essential  oil,  soluble  and  insoluble 
salts^  sUlea,  alomiBa 


100.00 


1.  Bt  admitting  that  glucose  and  liquid 
sugar  do  not  pre-exist,  we  comprehend  their 
habitual  presence  in  small  proportions,  by 
rtaaon  oi  the  alterationa  at  all  the  pointa 


100,00 

where  the  tiasuea  are  torn  or  cut  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  gathering  of  the  canes. 

3.  The  relative  quantities  of  tissues  vary 
according  to  the  kn^U  (which  contain  tM 
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dotest  and  most  TMistuiff  tissue)  ue  more 
or  less  approached  to  each  other. 

8.  This  quantity  agrees  with  the  elemen- 
tary analysis,  which  gave  for  2297  milli- 
grammes of  dry  substance,  seven  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  azote  :  T=16«,  P=  76.64  vol- 
mnes  at  0*^=  6.47  cubic  centimetres  :  weight 
=0.02145  of  azotized  matters  in  the  dned 
cane,  or  0.0055  in  cane  in  the  normal  state. 

4.  Substance  which  (MM.  Plagne  and 
Hervey)  has  the  property  of  transforming, 
in  the  juice,  the  sugar  into  a  viscous  and  in- 
■ipid  matter,  and  to  oppose  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation ;  a  cold  filtration  through  bone- 
black  eliminates  this  organic  deliquescent 
fubstance. 

5.  The  juice  of  the  cane  contains  some 
biphosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, for  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  gives  a  crystalliue  precipitate  of 
the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag' 
nesia,  besides  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
collected  and  treated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
eives  sulphate  and  biphosphate  of  lime. 
Under  the  double  influence  of  the  air  and 
ammonia,  the  juice  is  gradually  colored 
brown. 

6.  The  total  weight  of  these  four  azotized 
matters  is  deduced  from  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis which  gave,  for  2840  milligrammes  of 
dried  substance,  17.25  cubic  centimetres, 
P=  75.25,  T  phis  13  our  0.009  of  azote,  by 
weiffht=5.85  per  cent,  of  azotized  matter 
in  the  dry  state,  equal  to  1.17  per  cent,  for 
the  normal  state. 

We  see  that  the  green  cane  analyzed 
contains  one-half  less  suear,  about  thirty 
per  cent.  less  of  issue,  and  three  times  as 
much  organic  substances  and  salts,  as  the 
ripe  cane.  Some  analogous  differences 
would  explain,  without  doubt,  by  reason  of 
the  obstacles  which  various  organic  matters 
and  salts  oppose  to  the  crystallization  of 
the  sugar,  the  impossibility  of  extracting 
cane-sugar  economically  in  countries  where, 
for  want  of  a  sufficent  temperature,  this 
plant  cannot  acquire  a  normal  maturity. 

The  knots  of  the  suf^r-cane  are  formed 
of  a  close  tissue,  in  which  the  woody  fibres 
of  the  thick  walls  predominate,  where  all 
the  cells  present,  relatively  to  their  greater 
thickness,  smaller  cavities  :  where  likewise 
the  sacchariferous  cells  are  smaller  and  less 
numerous.  We  comprehend,  then,  how  the 
quantities  of  sugar  which  are  found  in 
taem  are  reduced  nearly  one  half,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  eighteen  to  ten  hundredths— a  result 
which  M.  Peligot  has  proved  bv  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  ripe  canes,  and  the  exactness 
of  which  I  have  been  able*  to  verify.* 

*  The  knots  become  more  woody  still,  whenever 
ther  derelop  laterally  at  the  exterior  a  shoot  or  ra- 
dicle ;  for  we  And  then,  In  the  corresponding  internal 
part  oC  the  knot,  a  mass  of  tissoe  strong^  Tncrusted 
wtth  woody  matter. 


We  cannot  be  astonished  with  another 
fact,  which  appeais  singular  at  first  sight : 
it  is,  that  the  knots  contain  as  much  water 
as  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  entire 
stalk.  The  reason  is,  that  the  more  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cellulose  and  incrust- 
ing  woody  substances  in  certain  parts,  is 
compensated  by  a  less  proportion  of  sugar 
in  the  other  parts  of  these  joints.  We  can- 
not, however,  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
peculiar  composition  of  tne  knots  of  the 
sugar-cane,  without  adding  that  the  solu- 
tions which  are  extracted  from  them  contain, 
relatively  to  the  sugar,  more  foreign  matter 
than  is  found  in  the  iuice  extracted  from 
the  cane  between  the  knots.  I^  could  not 
be  otherwise,  since  the  liquids  contained 
in  the  tissues  deprived  of  the  peculiar 
sacchariferous  cells,  having  little  or  no 
sugar,  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
substances  in  the  sugar,  the  presence  of 
which  is  shown  by  anuysis. 

In  terminating  this  memoir,  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  on  the  economical  question  of  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  colonies. 

The  question  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment occupies  the  public  attention,  seems 
to  me  to  have  received,  on  the  part  of  sci- 
ence and  industry,  all  the  elements  of  a 
rational  solution  ;  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  apply  certain  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal ideas. 

The  folio win|[  are  the  principal  conditions 
which,  in  niy  opinion,  it  would  be  indispen- 
sable to  fulfill.  In  the  first  place,  and  in 
order  to  define  them  in  a  general  manner,  I 
will  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  means  of  working  which  would  not  be  too 
expensive,  and  which  would  assure  the  best 
possible  recompense  to  Jrtt  labor. 

This  would  be  arrived  at  by  bringing  to 
the  aid  of  men  all  the  forces  which  the  agri- 
cultural, mechanical  and  chemical  sciences 
of  the  day  offer  ;  especially  by  the  follow- 
ing means : 

In  all  that  concerns  euUivationj  to  collect 
with  care  and  scatter  over  the  land  all  the 
disposable  mineral  manures  of  each  planta- 
tion, the  ashes  of  the  bagasse,  the  col  of  the 
boilers  ;  and  to  add  to  them  alkaline  or  cal- 
careous compounds,  of  a  nature  to  replace 
those  of  which  the  soil  has  been  deprived. 

To  utilize  all  the  residues  from  the  manu- 
facture: the  molasses  and  scum,  for  the 
nourislunent  of  animals,  in  order  to  return 
to  the  soil,  with  the  animal  excrements » 
the  greater  part  of  the  substances  which 
vegetation  draws  from  it. 

To  apply  the  different  pulverulent  resi- 
dues, arising  from  the  revivification  of  bone- 
black,  ashes  and  dried  marl  and  earth,  to  the 
absorption,  drying  and  preservation  of  the 
animal  manures,  in  order  to  spread  them 
under  less  bulk  and  weight. 

To  complete  the  organic  nourishmeiit  of 
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the  plants  by  means  of  manures  rich  in 
azotized  substances,  dried  blood  and  flesh, 
the  residues  of  fisheries,  spoiled  cod- 
fish, 6lc. 

To  avoid  the  employment  of  manures  ca- 
pable of  addihg  an  excess  of  different  salts 
beyond  the  proportions  useful  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  canes. 

We  shall  understand  the  importance  of 
these  improvements  which  ought  to  sustain 
or  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  re- 
flecting that  the  same  lands,  according  to 
their  state  of  fertility  or  exhaustion,  have 
produced  annually  7,000  kilogrammes  of 
sugar  per  hectare — a  production  which  has 
been  gradually  reduced  to  2,000  kilogrammes. 
If  it  is  thought  that  the  labor  has  become  too 
expensive,  in  this  latter  case,  with  the  ex- 
hausted soil,  it  would  be  economical  at  a 
double  price,  on  the  same  land  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  fertility. 

Manyfactmre. — In  the  first  rank,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  means  of  extracting  a 
greater  quantity  of  juice,  to  carry  this  quan- 
tity from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  which  is 
obtained,  to  seventy. five  or  eighty,  which 
could  be  obtained.  The  use  of  a  second  mill, 
with  the  injection  of  vapor  or  streams  of 
boiling  water,  would  give  this  result,  accord- 
ins  to  practical  experiments  made  in  the 
colonies  by  M.  Derosne,  which  we  concerted 
together.  In  all  cases,  the  most  necessary 
condition  of  success  would  be  to  avoid  all 
delay  in  the  operations,  to  accelerate  even 
the  extraction  of  the  juice,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  above  the  point  where 
fermentation  can  take  place. 

We  should  obtain  a  very  desirable  rapidity 
also  in  the  evaporations,  by  using  the 
•vaporatinff  apparatus  perfected  in  France, 
and  applied  with  success  in  the  manufacto- 
ries of  beet  sugar  (especially  those  of  MM. 
Derosne  &  Call,  Pecqueur,  Gaspard,  Tami- 
sier,  Claes,  dec.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  well, 
in  Older  to  render  the  general  introduction 
into  the  colonies  rapid,  to  carry  there,  in  the 
first  place,  the  most  simple  and  least  costly 
apparatus. 

The  rapid  extraction  of  the  juice  and 
evaporation  are,  it  is  true,  subordinate  to 
the  resources  of  fuel  in  certain  localities, 
^bich  cannot  receive  importations  of  coal, 
and  have  no  other  combustible  than  ba- 
gasse. 

It  would  be  very  useful  to  render  general 
the  use  of  bone-black,  and  the  processes  of 
revivification,  in  order  to  obtain  purer  and 
more  abundant  products'of  crystallized  sugar, 
and  to  be  able  to  render  profitable  a  greater 
mass  of  the  useful  residues  as  manures. 

The  new  processes  of  methodical  purifica^ 
tibn  and  rapid  drainage  by  centrifugal 
force  ;  finally,  the  drying  of  crystallized 
sugars,  offier  a  useful  complement  to  the 
improvements  which  may  be  realized  in  our 


colonial  industry ;  they  wilt  allow  an  in- 
crease of  the  real  value  of  the  products,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  packing  and 
transportation :  they  will  avoid,  finally,  the 
alterations  which  fermentations  in  impure 
and  moist  sugars  occasion  while  in  transitu. 

It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  administrative 
measures  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  the  purest  sugar  would  be  useful 
in  reference  to  the  impost,  applicable  from 
that  time  to  a  greater  arul  more  stable  value : 
they  would  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the 
progress  of  metropolitan  and  colonial  indus- 
try, of  soon  rendering  the  production  more 
economical,  and  of  developing  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  as  yet  behindhand  with  us. 

The  principles  on  which  all  these  im- 
provements rest,  appear  to  me  to  be  incon* 
testible.  Their  application  would  demand, 
without  doubt,  serious  studies  in  each  one 
of  the  localities  which  would  present  pecu- 
liar circumstances ;  but  a  similar  study, 
undertaken  by  competent  men,  would  be 
neither  very  long  nor  difiicult  at  the  present 
day. 

SUGAR-CANE.  CULTURE.— Cultum 

OP  THE  SuoAR-CaNE  AS  FOLLOWED  ON  SOMI 
OF     THE     MOST     8UCCB8SFUL    EsTATKS. ^The 

first  operation  is  to  clear  the  main  drains 
and  the  cross  ditches  leading  to  them,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  as  complete  a  draining  of  the 
field  as  the  localities  will  permit.  This  is  a 
work  of  the  utmost  importance;  indeed, 
when  judiciously  attended,  the  soil  of  Lou- 
isiana will  be  found  as  favorable  to  the  sugar- 
cane as  that  of  any  part  of  the  worid.  The 
ground  is  then  cleared  of  all  trash  remaining 
on  it  at  the  close  of  each  grinding,  and  the 
whole  is  bedded  in  a  trench  opened  for  that 
purpose  between  the  rows  of  such  of  the 
stubbles  whose  soil  requires  renovation ;  by 
so  working,  the  nutriment  absorbed  by  m  ' 
cane  prepared  for  the  mill  is  returned  to  the 
soil,  and  the  bedded  leaves  and  trash  serve 
for  the  planting  of  the  following  crop,  whilrt 
in  the  mean  time  giving  porosity  to  the 
soil  and  facilitating  percolation  for  the  po^ 
ing  stubbles.  Fields  thus  worked  are  found 
to  ^ain  in  fertility  by  cultivation,  mstead  of 
losing,  as  is  always  the  case  when  thfi 
ground  is  left  without  repose,  and  the  tiadi 
IS  burned. 

The  field  being  in  a  fit  state  for  the  plow, 
the  ground  intended  for  the  plant-cane  ii 
opened  as  deeply  as  possible,  each  plow 
being  drawn  by  a  team  of  four  heavy  mules ; 
then  wide,  clean  furrows,  by  a  double  plow 
called  the  fluck,  arc  opened  eight  feet  apart, 
and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  from 
two  to  four  canes  are  placed  in  each  furrow 
and  lapped  the  whole  length,  and  are  im- 
mediately covered  with  fine  earth ;  on  a  weU- 
manaffed  estate,  this  work  should  be  coas- 
pleted  at  latest  by  the  first  of  March.    Im- 
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me^ateTy  after  which  begins  the  eecond 
operation,  to  wit :  the  barring^  off  the  stub- 
bles or  rattoons,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
field  including  com  and  other  provisions ; 
barrinfir  off  consists  in  running  as  near  as 
possible  each  side  of  the  stubble,  a  plow  so 
shaped  as  to  throw  off  the  earth  from  the 
stubbles,  then  the  stubbles  are  shaved  close 
to  the  mother  plant  by  a  very  sharp  instru- 
ment worked  by  a  horse,  and  very  rapidly 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  on  the 
plant,  if  possible,  only  from  a  half  to  one 
mch  at  most  of  earth.  And  now  begins 
the  plowing  between  the  rows  of  canes, 
plants  and  stubbles,  to  put  down  the  grass, 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  to  forward  vegetation  ; 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  a  field  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  cane  and  two  hundred  acres  of 
com,  thirteen  two-horse  plows  are  amply 
sufficient,  provided  the  teams  can  be  changed 
twice  a  dav;  three  hands  follow  each  plow 
with  their  hoes  to  clear  the  grass  where  the 
plow  cannot  do  it,  and  to  clean  the  cross 
ditches  ;  this  working  is  continued  until  the 
canes  ^rc  sufficiently  forward  to  be  earthed, 
when  the  fine  soil  between  the  rows  is  grad- 
ually brought  from  their  centre  to  the  foot  of 
the  plant,  thereby  turning  the  row  into  as 
many  ridges,  ana  the  space  between  them 
into  as  many  drains,  sloping  about  one  foot 
from  the  top  of  the  rid^^es  to  the  bottom,  and 
emptying  themselves  m  the  cross  drains, 
which  in  their  turn  run  into  the  main  drains 
made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  rapidly 
any  quantity  of  water  that  may  fall  during 
the  most  rainy  season.  So  soon  as  this 
work  is  completed  which  should  not  be  later 
than  the  15th  of  June,  a  subsoil  is  mn  three 
times  between  each  row,  and  to  the  depth  of 
one  foot ;  this  is  done  very  rapidly  where 
the  instrument  is  sharp  and  well  shaped,  and 
drawn  by  two  strong  mules,  and  adds  con- 
'siderably  to  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 

The  canes  thus  brought  to  this  stage  re- 
quire no  more  cultivation ;  they  soon  form  a 
beautiful  arch,  smother  the  grass  below, 
and  shoot  gradually  their  saccharine  matter 
above  from  cell  to  cell  of  a  tubular  form,  un- 
tO  the  beginning  of  October,  when  com- 
mences the  cutting,  the  matressing,  the 
grinding,  and  the  boiling  of  the  cane  into 
•ugir. 

That  this  mode  of  cultivation,  compared  to 
the  routine  of  three-fourths  of  our  planters, 
may  be  well  understood,  the  following  dia^ 
logue  is  introduced : 

Dialogue  between  a  Planter  of  the  Old,  and 
A  Planter  of  the  New  and  Progressive  School 
of  Husbandry. — 1st  Planter  : — How  is  it, 
neighbor,  that  with  the  same  number  of 
woriung  hands  your>  crop  of  sugar  is  secured 
when  mine  is  hardly  half  through,  and  that 
your  crops  are  regular,  and  generally  double 
of  mine: 

2nd  Planter : — ^The  reason  is  very  simple. 


We  have,  it  is  trae,  the  same  number  of 
hands,  but  you  rely  chiefly  upon  them  for 
your  field  work,  whilst  besides  mine,  I  em- 
ploy mules  wherever  they  can  do  the  same 
work ;  the  consequence  is,  that  my  working 
power  is  really  greater  than  yours,  as  you 
perceive  as  we  go  on. 

My  teams  formfng  an  essential  part  of  my 
working  power,  I  tjSie  special  care  of  them, 
and  never  overworiL  them.  I  employ  60 
strong,  well-fed  mules;  you  have  only  30 
mules  and  horses,  that  you  overwork  and  feed 
badly,  whereby  they  are  soon  made  unequal 
to  the  task ;  Uiey  should  perform  it  in  good 
order.  The  consequence  is,  that  your  work 
is  badly  done,  and  that  you  lose  half  of  your 
teams  every  year,  whilst  I  seldom  lose  any  of 
mine 

Drainage  is  the  life  of  vegetation ;  my 
field  is  completely  drained,  yours  is  not,  and 
thus  it  is  that  your  soil  is  stiff  and  clammy, 
whilst  mine  is  the  reverse.  It  is  true  that 
you  employ  your  own  negroes  to  open  a  few 
narrow  ditches,  without  issue  when  they  ar« 
full,  whilst  I  employ  Irishmen  to  open  main 
drains  so  that  my  lesser  drains  may  always 
find  a  rapid  issue.  This,  however,  I  do  not 
consider  an  expense,  but  a  capital  at  com- 
pound interest  which  I  place  upon  my 
estate. 

My  soil  being  made  deep  and  porous  by 
drainage,  and  yours  being  the  reverse  for 
want  of  it,  gives  me  a  very  great  advantage 
over  you  in  a  rainy  season,  or  during  a 
drought.  In  a  rainy  season  all  surplus 
water  is  rapidly  carried  away  from  the  sur- 
face of  my  field  by  percolation,  so  that  a  few 
hours  after  the  heaviest  rain,  my  plows 
are  seen  at  woric  ;  in  your  stiff  and  clammy 
land,  on  the  contrary,  your  field  remains  un- 
der water,  it  being  deprived  of  surface  draiik- 
ing  by  percolation,  and  your  plows  are 
seen  at  a  stand  for  days  together  when  most 
wanted  to  command  the  grass  smothering 
your  plants,  whereby  you  lose  your  crop^ 
Again,  our  summer  sun  is  death  to  the  plant 
under  surface  water,  whitet  highly  favorable 
to  that  freed  from  it 

During  a  drought,  in  my  deep  and  porous 
soil,  the  sun  by  attraction  supplies  my 
plants  with  moisture,  to  meet  which  they 
send  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  which  is 
favorable  to  the  production  of  saccharine 
matter.  In  your  field,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sun  having  no  action  beyond  its  surface, 
bakes  the  land,  and  starves  your  plants* 
whose  roots  cannot  penetrate  below.  For 
purposes  of  reproduction  the  best  and  most 
perfect  seed  are  used.  This  I  invariably  do ; 
you  do  the  reverse,  by  keeping  for  plants 
your  worst  canes. 

My  first  operation,  in  beginning  the  agri- 
cultural year,  is  to  dear  my  drains,  so  as  to 
prepare  my  ground  for  Uie  plow,  and  to 
clear  my  field  of  leaves  and  tops  by  bedding 
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the  trash  in  fbrrows  between  the  itubbles, 
that  nutritious  power  taken  from  the  soil  by 
the  cane  ground,  be  returned  to  it  by  the 
leaves  and  tops  thus  bedded,  production  and 
renovation  being  found  thereby  to  keep  in 
perfect  equilibrium,  and  rendering  unneces- 
sary the  laying  by  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
field  for  purposes  of  renovation,  by  a  change 
of  cultivation  or  otherwise,  as  was  lately  the 
general  practice. 

Your  first  operation,  on  the  contrary}  is  to 
bum  your  trash,  thereby  destroying  the  best 
manure  that  can  be  used  for  renovation  of 
the  soil  and  production,  and  then,  before 
cleaning  your  ditches,  you  commence  plow- 
ing and  planting.  The  consequence  is,  that 
when  the  season  is  wet,  your  ground,  being 
saturated  with  water,  becomes  stiff  and  clam- 
my ;  that  your  plows  move  in  it  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  at  best  only  scrapes 
U,  and  that  your  canes  are  bedded  in  mud  or 
earth  as  hard  as  brickbats,  according  to  the 
weather — all  things  destructive  of  good  veg- 
etation ;  whilst  my  field  being  completely 
drained  before  I  begin  plovring,  my  teams 
of  fbnr  stout  and  well-fed  mules  walk  over  it 
rapidly,  leaving  behind  them  as  deep  a  fuiv 
row  as  needed,  and  the  ground,  thus  loosened 
at  a  proper  depth,  being  ever  relieved  by  mj 
drains  of  all  surplus  water,  retains  a  porosi- 
ty which  affords  to  my  canes  a  dry  bed  and 
a  cover  of  fine  soil,  whereby  life  is  secured 
to  almost  eveiy  eye  of  the  plant ;  and  then 
again  your  land  being  stiff  and  clammy  for 
want  of  draininff,  and  mine  not,  my  planting 
is  completed  before  yours  is  half  done. 

I  plant  my  canes  eight  feet  apart,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  I  place 
from  two  to  four  canes  in  each  furrow,  lap- 
ping the  same  the  whole  length. 

There  being  plenty  of  room  between  my 
rows  of  cane,  I  work  two-horse  plows  with 
ease,  and  without  disturbing  the  young 
plants  shooting  out,  or  the  fibres  forming  in 
the  deep  soil  prepared,  all  which  is  of  great 
importance,  for  the  moment  the  young  roots 
are  disturbed,  the  plants  turn  yellow  and 
their  growth  is  suddenly  checked,  and  so  re- 
main until  new  fibres  restore  them  again  to 
a  healthy  condition,  which  seldom  takes 
place  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  thereby 
throwing  back  the  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  cane  a  fortnight  and  more.  Thirteen 
two-horse  plows  and  a  double  set  of  mules, 
■o  as  o  change  them  once  a  day,  and  three 
hands  to  each  plow  to  clear  the  grass 
where  the  plow  cannot  act,  suffice  to  Keep 
in  the  very  best  order  my  six  hundred  acres 
of  cane  and  two  hundred  acres  of  com, 
(whilst  prmaring  fine  soil  to  earth  my  plants 
when  needed,)  to  clear  my  cross  ditches  of 
grass  and  earth  thrown  in  them  by  the 
plow,  and  to  open  each  furrow  into  the 
cross  ditches,  so  that  in  heavy  rains  the 
water  not  absorbed  by  percolation  may  be 


rapidly  carried  to  my  cross  and  oiain  drains, 
dec,  ice. 

By  15th  June  my  canes  are  sufi^ently 
forward  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  wh^ 
the  fine  soil  prepared  by  the  plow  between 
the  two  rows  is  rapidly  carried  to  the  foot  of 
the  cane  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  of  about  one 
foot,  descending  gradually  to  the  centre  of 
each  row,  thereby  forming  a  drain,  through 
which  I  mn  three  times  a  subsoil  to  the 
depth  of  about  one  foot,  the  whole  finding  an 
issue  for  any  surplus  water  in  the  cross- 
ditches.  By  the  middle  of  June,  my  field 
requires  no  more  care,  and  then  be^ns  wood- 
chopping  by  the  men,  and  brioL-making, 
road-making,  or  some  other  light  work,  by 
the  women  and  weak  hands. 

You,  on  the  contrary,  plant  your  canes 
five  to  six  feet  apart,  and,  be  the  condition 
of  your  land  what  it  may,  you  only  put  two 
canes  in  each  furrow,  laiiping  the  same. 

My  furrows  containing  one  half  more 
canes  than  yours,  and  my  ground  being  bet- 
ter prepared,  I  obtain  a  much  larger  number 
of  mother  plants  in  each  row ;  and  then  I 
do  not  distuib  them  whilst  forming  their 
roots,  my  plows  having  plenty  of  room  to 
work  down  the  grass,  and  to  prepare  soil  for 
them  when  ready  to  receive  it. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  with  you:  yoo 
cannot  work  your  plow  in  your  narrow 
rows  without  destroying  more  or  less  of  your 
plants,  or  disturbing  their  tender  roots, 
whereby  their  growth  is  immediately  die<^- 
ed,  the  plants  turning  yellow,  as  before  said, 
to  their  great  injury. 

Want  of  space  compels  you  to  use  only 
one  horse,  whilst  I  use  two  mules  to  eacn 
plow;  the  consequence  is,  that  with  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  plowmen,  I 
perform  double  the  work  you  do,  and  that 
the  grass  m  my  field  is  rooted  out  and  de- 
stroyed, whilst  in  yours  it  is  seen  growing . 
up  nearly  as  fast  as  cut  Unable  to  o^-er- 
come  the  grass  with  your  plows,  the 
whole  of  your  gang  of  negroes  is  seen  con- 
stantly employed  with  their  hoes  helping 
the  plows,  and  it  requires  unusually  favo^ 
able  weather  to  enable  you  to  lay  by,  by  cloae 
of  July,  such  canes  as  you  can  bring  forward, 
thereby  throwing  back  their  maturity,  and 
your  wood-chopping,  fully  one  month  and 
more,  and  brining  your  grinding  to  the 
most  critical  period  of^the  year. 

And  when  the  cane  is  laid  by  to  shoot  up 
its  tubular  cells  and  to  form  its  saccharine 
matter,  it  requires  both  air  and  sun,  neither 
of  which  yours  can  have  in  your  narrow 
rows,  and  hence  the  want  of  maturity  of 
your  canes  when  mine  are  fully  ready  for  the 
boiling-house.     Thus  it  is : 

That  my  canes  havii^g  good  drainage, 
plenty  of  room  for  air  and  sun,  and  gm 
plovring,  neither  of  which  yours  have, 
grow  uster  and  larger,  and  mature  90oner> 
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whilst  I  obtain  more  mother  plants  and  less 
ihoota  in  my  twenty-two  rows  per  acre  than 
in  your  thirty  or  thirty-six  rows. 

That  my  negroes  are  chopping  wood  in 
the  forest,  makmg  bricks,  preparing  the  su- 
pi  hoase,  du;.,  d^.,  whilst  yours  are  sweat- 
ing amon^  yoor  canes,  and  catching  cold  and 
fever  on  issuing  out  of  the  crowded  leaves. 

That  my  canes  are  laid  by  a  month  earlier 
than  yours,  and  even  more,  which  gives  me 
BO  advantage  oyer  you  of  one  month  iu  the 
mitarity  of  my  canes,  which  is  all  important, 
fi>r,  when  the  winter  is  early,  the  ripe  caue 
ean  bear  a  very  heavy  irost,  and  be  cut  and 
preterved  one  month  aud  mure,  whilst  a 
green  caoe,  whether  cut  down  or  not,  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  first  heavy  frost 

That  whilst  I  carry  canes  to  the  mill,  ave- 
ngiug  five  to  six  feet  high,  yours  seldom 
tvertge  more  than  three  to  four  feet. 

That  my  wood-chopping  is  completed 
when  you  begin  jrours,  whereby  m^  fuel  for 
boiling  is  dry  beibre  used,  which  is  a  very 
great  advantage,  both  for  the  rapidity  and 
quality  of  granolation,  whilst  yours  is  green. 

That  my  hay  and  provisions  are  secured 
when  you  begin  to  take  in  ^ours,  whereby 
TOO  ate  very  often  deficient  in  your  stock  of 
hay,  by  not  being  ready  for  it,  when  it  is 
ready  for  yon,  and  your  poor  animals  suffer 
for  want  of  dry  food  at  the  very  time  they 
moat  want  it. 

Tbatroy  teams,  by  proper  treatment  and  a 
jodicions  distribution  of  their  work,  so  as  not 
to  throw  extra  labor  upon  them  at  any  time. 
reuia  their  healthy  condition  throughout  the 
•aaioQ.  That  yours,  on  the  contrary,  having 
to  go  through  the  heaviest  of  yoor  work  with- 
in a  very  limited  period,  are  broken  down 
beibre  the  commencement  of  the  grinding, 
whereby  your  mill  is  half  the  time  idle  for 
want  ofcanes. 

That  in  an  earlv  winter  you  lose  a  large 
'  portion  of  canes,  whilst  I  always  seonre  mine. 

That  with  equal  power  of  engine  and  boil* 
io^  apparatus,  my  teams  keeping  both  sup- 
plied with  canes  to  the  extent  of  their  power, 
And  my  fuel  being  dry,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  you,  on  an  average  I  boil  double  the 
qoantity  of  sugar  that  you  do,  and  that  my 
fading  is  completed  when  yours  is  not  half 
through. 

Thus  it  is,  in  fine,  that  by  close  attention 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  husbandry,  and 
the  proper  balancing  of  my  working  power, 
•gricultaral  and  manufacturing,  during  the 
Period  within  which  sugar  can  be  made  in 
I^iaiana,  I  have  as  good  and  safe  a  crop  as 
toy  other  in  the  United  States ;  my  crops  ave- 
njge  nearly  double  yours,  and  are  regular,  al- 
though we  work  the  same  number  of  hands, 
^  oar  fields  are  equally  extensive. 

8UGAB  PLANTERS— NOTES  FOR.— 
The  neatest  sum  of  knowledge  acquired 
with  the  least  trouble,  is,  perhaps,  that  which 


oomee  with  the  study  of  the  few  simple 
truths,  the  basid  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
which  the  observing  mind  finds  beautifully 
written  out  in  natural  language,  speaking 
volumes  of  wisdom  to  him  who,  moving 
through  the  world,  trains  his  eye  to  observa- 
tion, and  his  mind  to  reflection.  Very  many 
ul  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  to  the 
uninformed  appear  prodigies,  are  only  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  fundamental  knowledge, 
which  is  not  an  oppressive  weight,  but  a 
charm  that  sustains  the  student  in  his  labors, 
and  enables  him  to  add  to  his  store  every 
new  and  important  fact,  ^ving  it  place  and 
relation  until  each  acquisition  successfully 
elevates  a  structure  of  correct  proportions 
and  increasing  strength,  which  at  last  be- 
comes a  fortress  of  enduring  knowledge.  It 
is  a  common  prejudice  that  persons  possess- 
ing instruction  in  geeeral  laws  extending  over 
the  wide  field  of  what  is  termed  education, 
have  had  their  attention  too  much  divided, 
and  can  know  nothing  perfectly;  but  the 
very  reverse  is  true,  for  general  knowledge 
renders  all  particular  knowledge  more  clear 
and  precise,  and  is  a  foundation  already  laidf 
to  be  built  upon  at  any  angle.  The  ignorant 
man  may  be  said  to  have  charged  his  hun- 
dred books  of  knowledge  with  single  objects, 
while  the  informed  man  makes  each  support 
a  long  chain,  to  which  thousands  of  useful 
things  are  attached.  The  laws  which  govern 
nature  in  all  her  works  are  to  us  ke^s,  which, 
properly  applied,  give  free  admission  to  the 
mysteries  of  her  palaces  and  gardens,  are 
the  wards  of  her  magic  power,  which  unveil 
the  face  of  the  universe,  and  disclose  eudlest 
charms,  of  which  ignorance  never  dreami. 
A  man  reading  a  thousand  volumes  of  ordi- 
nary books,  as  agreeable  pastime,  will  re- 
ceive only  vague  impressions,  but  be  who 
studies  the  methodized  book  of  nature,  con- 
verts the  great  universe  into  a  simple  and 
sublime  history,  which  tells  of  a  Creator,  and 
mav  worthily  occupy  his  attention  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  In  seeking  an  enlarged  view  of 
things,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  very 
objects  of  our  search,  and  too  Uite  in  life  dis- 
cover that  our  habits  of  observation  are  en- 
tirely general  and  superficial,  instead  of  being 
close  and  particular. 

Things  that  are  seen,  felt  and  heard ;  that 
is,  which  operate  on  the  external  senses, 
leave  on  the  memory  much  stronger,  and 
more  correct  impressions,  than  where  the 
conceptions  are  produced  merely  by  verbal 
description,  however  vivid ;  and  an  author  of 
an  essay  or  a  volume  may  often  hear  his 
renders  and  critics  say :  '*  he  has  written 
well,  but  told  us  nothing  new  ;**  thus,  unwil- 
ling to  confess  ignorance  of  what  their  pride 
whispers  they  ou^ht  equally  to  have  been 
possessed,  or  as  if  novelty  and  originality 
should  be  the  inducements  to  a  writer.  But 
in  the  rudimenis  of  knowledge  only,  verr 
few  of  us  are  sufficiently  famiuar :  and  with 
reference  to  this  lamiusrity,  Prisons  wbo 
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take  a  philanthropic  view  of  the  world,  will 
observe  with  pleasure  that  those  of  their 
fellow-travelers  in  life  who  are  most  seue- 
rally  informed  and  familiar  with  the  laws 
which  govern  matter,  are  men  most  fertile 
in  resources,  more  independent  of  others,  and 
therefore  more  reliable  upon  themselves,  and 
the  contributions  which  the  world  at  large 
receives  from  such  hands,  deserve  a  great- 
er  recompense  for  their  more  extended  ben- 
efit. 

The  agriculturalist  will  esteem  vegetable 
physiology  as  the  highest  branch  of  natural 
science,  and  will  observe  that  it  depends  ab- 
■olutely  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  parts 
and  ctnstituents,  and  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  important  laws  of  vegetable 
Kfe  must  necessarily  be  abortive  without  a 
strict  acouaintance  with  the  not  less  impor- 
tant details  of  organization.  And  by  this  is 
not  meant  merely  a  general  idea  of  external 
form,  or  a  vague  notion  of  internal  anatomy, 
but  the  most  precise  knowledge  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  suDJect  will  admit.  This,  in  the 
sense  of  perfection  in  one  branch,  and  exclu- 
sive study  therein ;  but  how  much  more  is  to 
be  acquired. for  practical  utility,  by  more 
genefal  observation  at  first,  and  thus  sur- 
rounding the  subject  from  the  borders,  make 
regular  approaches  toward  the  centre.  The 
fiirmer  confines  his  labors  not  solely  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  nor  the  planter  exclu- 
sively to  the  culture  of  the  cane  or  the  cotton 
plants,  but  each  must  likewise  attend  to  bis 
crops  of  com,  of  hay,  vegetables,  etc.,  each 
governed  by  its  peculiar  laws  of  re-produc- 
tion, which  must  oe  conformed  to  with  little 
deviation.  Neither  is  vegetable  life  the  only 
branch  for  their  attention,  while  they  have 
to  provide  the  animal  power  to  perform  the 
labors  of  cultivation,  and  it  takes  not  long  to 
discover  that  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  phe- 
nomena of  organic  and  inor^nic  life  are 
merely  chemical  and  physical  phenomena, 
modified  by  an  additional  principle. 

Intuitively,  we  learn  the  rotation  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  planter  adapts  his  labor 
thereto,  with  definitive  result.  The  seed  is 
not  placed  in  the  ground  in  mid- winter,  nor 
a  harvest  expected  in  mid-aummer.  Bat 
beyond  these  things,  which  are  only  the 
routine  of  common  existence,  the  intelligent 
mind  finds  the  field  of  observation  opening 
with  extent' ed  view,  as  it  progresses  m  the 
ever  constant  labor  of  adapting  existing 
means  to  desired  ends. 

The  cultivation  of  cane  would  not  be  at- 
tempted on  land  where  water  constantly 
stands,  for  it  would  be  vain,  while  the  same 
locality  would  produce  a  crop  of  rice  wiih 
little  labor.  And  be^'oud  this,  aside  from 
the  facility  of  inundation,  we  learn  that  the 
rice  will  grow  in  comparatively  dry  laud,  and 
that  '*  flowing*'  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
iu  production.  The  cultivation  of  the  same 
plant  successively  for  several  years,  is  found 


to  impoverish  the  soil,  it  is  said,  if  conthraed 
on  the  same  field,  and  while  some  of  onr 
neighbors  are  warm  on  the  subject  of  rotation 
of  crops,  others  have  almost  equal  confidence 
that  the  powers  of  the  soil  may  be  snsuioed 
by  deep  plowing,  proper  mannring,  or  rs* 
turning  to  it  the  otherwise  useless  tmsh  of  ita 
prodoction.  This  necessity  of  rotation  io 
crops  being  now  proved  by  the  experieace 
of  the  planter,  he  is  led  to  discover  that  na- 
tare  herself,  unassisted  by  art,  brings  aboot 
the  same  ends.  The  pine  uirest,  destroyed  by 
fire,  is  soon  replaced  by  oaks  and  otber 
trees.  The  mangrove  swamp  having  exirted 
for  a  eentary,  even  nntil  successive  contHbo- 
tions  of  its  leaves,  falling  upon  the  water  lod 
there  detained  to  decay  oy  the  floating  roou 
of  the  same  plants,  at  last  accomalate  mste* 
rial  and  elevate  the  soil  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  when  the  mangroves  die,  aud  are  siO' 
ceeded  by  the  cane-brakes.  With  them  cone 
the  oaraerons  grasses,  the  seeds  of  wbich, 
planted  by  the  wind,  soon  take  root  tod 
thrive,  until  their  production,  together  with 
that  of  the  cane,  again  raises  the  soil  to 
another  level,  whereon  the  stronger  trees  of 
the  forest  saooeed. 

Plants  reqaire  different  orm&ic  matter  tt 
different  times,  and  are  not  always  prepared 
for  the  natural  vicissitudes  of  their  existence; 
wberefore,  we  observe  that  protracted  rnns, 
dmnght,  temperature,  all  sources  of  natri- 
ment  as  agents  of  nature  to  the  pbat, 
produce  definite  results  upon  its  groorth, 
bat  different  one  time  with  another,  aad  it 
baoomes  desirable  to  know  how  to  make 
best  use  of  sueh  incidents.  For  this  parpnse. 
the  knowledge  of  vegetable  anatomy  ssd 
physiology,  by  which  we  may  in  a  messare 
comprehend  the  structure  aiKi  causes  of  ia* 
crease,  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  wants  and  material  necessary  to  each 
plant,  and  how  these  supplies  may  be  be«t 
obtained  and  administered,  to  the  attainmeot 
of  mtore  profitable  results. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  microseope,  the 
world  has  learned  not  onlv  that  pltiiti 
breathe,  feed  and  digest,  but  bow  the  fnoc- 
tioos  of  breathing,  feeding  and  digestiag  are 
carried  on.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  wbat 
means  an  increase  of  dimension  is  brottfht 
about  t^how  their  want  of  locomotive  power 
has  been  compensated  for,  and  by  wbat  pre- 
cise means  their  reproduction  and  mnltipl}- 
oation  are  placed  beyond  obstmction  by  bqj 
natural  impediments.  In  short,  the  exact  ose 
of  every  plant,  for  its  various  parts  have  bees 
distinctly  ascertained,  and  in  the  end  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  rendered  subject  to  the 

Cower  not  only  of  man's  physical  enet^g|ies, 
at  of  his  mental  resources. 
The  two  great  sources  of  food  to  plants  arc 
the  soil  and  the  air,  and  consequently  we 
observe  that  they  take  their  nutriment  only 
when  resolved  to  liquid  and  gaseous  Ibnns. 
whatever  be  the  shape  in  which  it  is  adnno* 
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Utered.    And  these  elements  of  their  nutri- 
tion are  the  great  primitives  of  creation,  car- 
bon, the  gaseSf  earths,  and  metallic  bases. 
But  each  plant  has  not  the  same  demand  as 
others  for  these  respective  aliments.     To  the 
cereals,  to  which  belong  the  rice,  com  and, 
cane  plants,  nitrogen  is  essential,  and  water, 
the  great  source  of  production,  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  their   growth.    The  glossy 
coat  of  the  reed  tribe  and  the  outside  mem- 
brane of  the  cane  stalk,  etc.,  are  attributable  to 
lilex  taken  up  from  the  soil,  and  the  absence 
of  which  in  old  cane  lands  is  supposed  to  be 
the  secret  of  their  poverty.     To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  the  combustion  of  the  '*  shuck" 
is  practised,  but  a  second  thought  will  show  to 
an  intelligent  mind  that  the  silex,  liquified  by 
fire,  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the  plant 
ashes,  and  becoming  vitrified  by  heat,  is 
restored  only  in  an  insoluble  state  not  availa- 
ble to  vegetation,  and  operating  beneficially 
only  to  heavy  or  moist  soils,  by  its  mccham- 
cal  distension  of  their  components,  facilitat- 
ing the  action  of  the  air  more  uniformly 
throughout.     For  the  same  reason  we  mix 
heavy  bog  earth  or  alluvial  soil,  with  loam 
and  sand.    In  the  beautiful  cameliajaponica, 
we  find  a  peculiar  demand  for  hydrogen,  and 
therefore  supplj  it  with  water,  the  principal 
source  of  this  gas,  protect  the  plant  from  the 
sun  to  provide  against  too  rapid  evaporation 
firom  its  roots,  having  placed  it  in  a  soil  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  vegetable  fibre,  which  thus 
sheltered  has  an  amnity  for  moisture,  while 
its  decay  produces  the  element  chiefly  in  de- 
mand.   Nitrogen  is  a  not  less  important  food 
for  cereals,  and  is  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
decomposition  of  water.    It  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  gluten^    which,  by   the  vital 
action  of  the  cane,  becomes  transformed  to 
saccharine,  and  though  drainage  may  be  the 
great  labor  of  this  southern  country,  because 
of  the  surplus  of  water  on  its  soil,  yet  there 
are  other  available  methods  to  compensate 
for  this  superabundance  of  water,  and  pro- 
ductive of  effect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
An  excess   of  moisture  without  heat,  and 
combined  with  air,  induces  decay  in  seeds, 
and  is  injurious  even  to  growing  plants,  as 
it  destroys  the  delicate  tissue  of  their  roots. 
Therefore  plants  cultivated  where  they  have 
an  abundance   of  heat   and  moisture,   but 
where  the  roots  are  beyond  the  reach  of  air, 
by  reason  of  their  depth  in  the  soil,  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  leaves  instead  of  fruit, 
and  all  their  secretions  are  weakened.     And 
on  ihe  other  hand  too  little  moisture  pre- 
vents th*^  leaves  and  fruit  from  matunng. 
Hence  we  derive  the  maxim,  "  plant  deep  on 
dry,  and  light  on  moist  ground." 

We  observe  that  all  woods  growing  in 
warm,  moist  climates,  are  lighter  and  more 
porous  than  those  growing  in  colder  and 
dryer  situations.  There  is  also  a  marked 
difference  in  their  durability  commensurate 


with  their  density.  They  arrive  at  an  ear- 
lier maturity,  and  all  vegetation  partakes  of 
similar  construction,  grown  on  similar  soils. 
The  soft  and  pithy  woods,  too,  yield  only 
weak  and  watery  saps,  and  is  but  in  few 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  climate,  that 
oils  or  extracts  exist  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
vvork  out.  They  are  not  formed,  or  will  not 
rise  without  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  frost  arrests  all  currents 
of  circulation.  The  fruit  of  the  walnut  and 
the  beech  in  the  south  of  Europe  produces 
oil,  but  will  not  in  this  country.  The  mul- 
berry of  this  country  afibrds  a  much  less 
quantity  of  gum  to  the  silkworm  than  in 
France  or  Italy ;  and  the  ground-nut  oil,  so 
common  in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  are  not  known  in  the  West  Indies 
as  articles  of  commerce. 

That  all  the  secretions  of  a  plant  have  a 
definite  purpose  in  the  vegetable  economy,  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  that  tnese  purposes  are 
not  vet  definitely  known,  is  equally  true. 
We  have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  fragrance  in  flowers,  neither  its  use 
to  the  plant.  The  saccharine  contained  in  the 
seed  is  the  primary  motive  power  in  its  vege- 
tation, and  from  this  source  is  eliminated  the 
other  juices  which  tend  to  the  future  nour- 
ishment of  the  plant.  Germination  having 
been  effected,  the  development  of  the  roots 
under  ground,  and  the  stoUc  and  leaves  above, 
is  at  once  produced  by  the  additional  mois- 
ture attracted  by  vital  action  from  the  air 
and  soil.  This  moisture  is  decomposed  by 
the  great  attraction  of  the  carbon  of  the  seed 
for  the  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  is  set  free. 
The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  gluten  of  the 
seed,  by  its  union  with  the  acid,  is  converted 
into  diastase,  a  substance  resembling  sugar, 
from  which  the  youn^  plant  now  takes  all 
its  nourishment,  until  by  more  sufficient 
extension,  it  becomes  able  to  feed  itself 
The  formation  of  the  vital  knot,  or  •'  collet,"* 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  heart  in 
animals,  now  becomes  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, and  as  it  approaches  perfection  is  pro- 
portionably  more  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
plant.  At  this  stage  the  wounds  received 
from  the  implements  of  cultivation,  or  the 
hoof  of  the  animal  drawing  the  plow,  are 
more  liable  to  prove  fatal  to  the  shoots  of  the 
cane,  or  the  new  plants  from  the  cotton  seed, 
than  at  any  other  period  of  their  growth,  and 
the  prudent  planter  will  watch  with  some 
care  that  the  mule  or  horse  does  not  travel 
on  the  "  ridge  row." 

The  cane  plant  increases  from  its  centre, 
but  has  no  sensible  pith  or  medullary  canal. 
Its  tissue  is  but  a  bundle  of  woody  fibres, 
interposed  by  an  infinity  of  little  cells.  The 
long  succession  of  these  fibres  is  interrupted 
at  regular  distances  by  joints,   sometimes 
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distinguished  as  nodes,  which  perfonn  an 
important  part  in  the  economj  of  the  plant. 
Sap,  as  it  rises  through  the  collet,  is  little 
less  than  water,  with  some  mucilage,  in  the 
joang  shoot,  but  as  soon  as  these  nodes  are 
formed,  they  beconie  receptacles  of  little  par- 
ticles of  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  these  are  thence  taken 
up  by  the  sap,  dissolved,  and  pass  into  the 
general  circulation  of  the  stalk  and  leaves. 
The  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  and  the  cane  is 
not  sweet  in  their  roots,  but  in  beets,  as 
though  the  operations  of  nature  could  be 
reversed  and  produce  the  same  results,  we 
find,  comparatively,  no  sacchanne  in  the 
tops. 

The  cortical  integument  of  the  cane  plant 
is  only  a  rind  and  not  a  bark,  as  it  has  no 
distinct  separation  from  the  wood.  It  is 
possessed  also  of  properties  of  secretion, 
contains  a  coloring  property  and  oleaginous 
substance,  which  the  body  of  the  cane  does 
not,  and  which  are  both  extracted  in  the 
common  operation  of  rolling  by  powerful 
mills.  This  coloring  matter  is  strictly  tan- 
nin, and  the  oleaginous  is  readily  separated 
from  the  froth  of  the  mill-strainer,  and  con- 
Terted  into  wax.  In  the  circulation  of  the 
juice,  both  of  the  maple  and  the^cane,  as  well 
as  in  all  plants,  we  observe  changing  quali- 
ties in  the  various  parts  and  times  of  its 
circulation.  The  nearer  approach  to  matu- 
rity in  the  tree,  enriches  its  juice,  and  the 
little  of  returning  sap  found  in  trees  felled 
during  winter  and  exuding  from  their  cut 
ends,  is  almost  concentrated  by  a  short  ex- 
posure to  natural  evaporation.  We  observe, 
then,  that  during  the  annual  existence  of 
a  plant,  while  the  vital  current  is  in  motion, 
a  regular  and  constant  change  in  the  juice 
at  every  stage  of  maturity,  and  the  different 
properties  it  possesses  during  this  progres- 
sion, deserve  constant  attention.  It  is  the 
vital  action  which  converts  the  sap  to  suffar, 
and  when  the  motion  that  belongs  to  vitality 
IS  arrested  by  frost,  the  conversion  to  suffar 
also  ceases.  Cane-juice  once  frozen  has 
but  an  oncrystallizable  sugar,  and  yet  the 
canes  being  only  *'  frosted,"  are  taken  to  the 
mill  and  still  yield  sugar,  because  congela- 
tion having  taken  place  only  on  the  ends 
and  surfaces,  protects  the  centre  from  the 
tame  change,  as  the  covering  of  snow  pro- 
tects the  earth  in  winter  from  the  oeep 
frosts,  which  would  entirely  destroy  the 
TOots  it  contains.  But  as  soon  as  these 
frozen  portions  of  cane-juice  are  free  to 
move,  cnemical  power  alone  is  left  to  them, 
and  with  extraordinary  rapidity  they  then 
circulate  in  the  sap  as  the  active  principle 
of  fermentation,  which  in  a  very  short  time 
extinguishes  all  traces  of  sugar  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  planter.  This  stagnation  of  the 
juice  in  the  cane,  by  which  its  vitolity  is 
affected  audits  properties  changed  on  the  re- 


application  of  heat,  is  a  phenomenon  pu> 
aliel  to  the  fermentation  of  juice  exposed  st 
a  moderate  temperature  to  the  free  circols* 
tion  of  the  air,  which  all  planters  know  to 
be  injurious  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  and  degree  of  temperature,  and  there- 
fore expedite  the  process  of  sugar-making 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  nodes  of  the  cane,  incorrectly  caOed 
joints,  by  microscopic  examination  are  found 
to  be  the  ovaries  of  the  plant,  and  from 
which  start  one,  and,  in  some  varieties  of 
the  East  India  cane,  two  buds.  By  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  centre, 
a  little  ceU  is  formed,  in  which,  as  in  seedi, 
a  concentrated  portion  of  sugar  exists  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  germ  until  of  sach 
age  as  to  obtain  its  own.  And  in  this  protec- 
tion of  the  vital  spark  by  portions  of  the 
mother  plant,  stronger  and  more  indurated 
than  all  the  rest,  we  observe  the  beautifol 
work  of  design.  In  stubble  or  ratoon  Isod, 
where  the  stems  have  been  cut  from  the 
plant,  we  observe  that  the  collet,  or  lowest 
joint,  becomes  the  seat  of  life  and  the  booioe 
from  which  in  succeeding  seasons  repro- 
duction takes  place.  Injury  to  this,  there- 
fore, is  fatal  to  the  plant  As  spring  adTso- 
ces,  the  soil  becoming  warmer,  the  circula- 
tion under  the  collet  commences,  and  the 
old  stem  sealed  against  the  exit  of  the  sap 
by  the  dead-wood  above  ground,  prevents  its 
escape  and  forces  it  to  find  new  outlets. 
Here  again  the  microscope  develops  to  the 
eye  numerous  little  bright  spots  upon  the 
collet,  which  soon  increasing  become  at  fint 
buds  and  afterwards  shoots.  This  process 
of  reproduction,  we  can  at  once  sec  by  an- 
alogy with  all  other  vegetation,  cannot  last 
many  seasons  in  canes,  were  we  not  con- 
vinced, by  the  result  of  experience,  that 
canes  not  only  run  out  in  a  few  crops,  hut 
also  degenerate  and  become  weakly  and 
small.  The  shoots  starting  from  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  surface,  are  suflkientlj 
near  to  the  air  to  receive  warmth  and  moii- 
ture,  from  which  they  then  derive  their 
chief  nourishment,  and  at  a  later  day  should 
be  covered  lightly  with  earth,  when  it  h#- 
comes  more  essential  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun.  At  this  age  of  the  plant,  (not  more 
than  at  others,  however,)  it  is  plain  that  all 
its  nourishment  must  be  taken  up  from  a 
liquid  or  gaseous  state,  and  we  can  scarce^ 
conceive  Uiat  such  inorganic  matter  as  sili- 
con or  fiint,  should  be  conveyed  mechani- 
cally to  its  every  part,  but  must  be  organiied 
from  its  secretions.  Everything  that  can 
act  as  manure,  would  apparently  be  oaly 
soluble  substances,  and  we  see  minerals, 
earths,  metals,  and  vegetable  fibre,  unde^ 
going  decomposition  and  assuming  new 
combinations  of  Uieir  elements,  to  aid  in  the 
new  development  of  vegetable  life. 

As  is  the  lime  to  the  animal  kmgdom  ths 
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base  and  prboipal  material  in  the  oonftraction 
of  iti  frames,  so  it  tiles  in  the  Tegetable 
world.  It  is  what  hardens  the  rind,  the  bark, 
the  stem,  and  the  limb,  and,  aside  from  the 
fluid  contained  in  cellular  substance,  is  the 
ohieT cause  of  gravitj.  All  parts  of  the  animal 
are  notriment  to  the  veffetahle  kingdom,  and 
DO  ooQttitnents  of  the  former  have  been  dis- 
covered to  be  noxious  to  the  latter.  Yet 
▼e^etables  and  plants  are  susceptible  to 
pouons  in  a  oonmon  way,  bj  means  of  their 
eircolation.  InnocuJation  with  arsenic  will 
kill  the  Klae,  and  a  solution  of  nux  vomica, 
introduced  1^  the  Teins  to  the  hop-vine,  is 
ittal  in  a  few  hours.  Prussio  add  in  minute 
dotes,  changes  the  bright  green  of  the  ash- 
iMvet  to  the  dismal  jellow  of  autumn.  The 
roots,  too,  of  plants  take  up  solutions  which, 
though  not  fatal  to  themselves,  may  be  of 
deleterious  influence  to  animals  feeding  upon 
them,  and  form  distinctly  an  observable  in- 
floeDoe  upon  thdr  own  secretions,  proved  by 
tests  applied  to  the  eztracU  made  from  their 
barks.  It  is  observable,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  their  acid  secretions  may  be  influ- 
enced by  the  application  of  alkalies,  lime, 
ammonia,  &c.,  to  the  roots,  as  is  known  to  be 
the  case  on  the  sorrels,  and  may  be  inferred 
to  be  upon  canes,  which  feet  every  planter 
should  prove  fer  himself.  In  some  dbtriots 
of  Louisiana  where  shell  is  abundant,  this 
could  be  well  determined,  and  for  how  many 
seamns  its  beneficial  effect  should  last,  as  wdl 
as  the  detail  of  the  application  of  lime  as 
manure  to  sugar-cane,  nught  be  proved  and 
given  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  sugar  is  a  sol- 
Tent  of  Hme,  and  if  any  method  can  be  dis- 
covered by  which  its  use  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  process  of  clarification  of  cane- 
joice,  a  decided  advantage  to  the  operatibn  of 
•ugar-raakinff  will  at  once  appear.  Besides 
^t  the  alkalies  neutralize  the  acid,  tbey  lee- 
•en  the  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  result,  and 
indiae  that  result  to  a  redish  color.  How- 
ever, the  ««<  of  lime  in  susar^making  is  not 
feU^  noderatood,  and  many  planters  now  make 
their  crops  without  it.  To  the  soil,  it  is  the 
great  solvent  of  all  vegetable  fibre,  and  ia 
uke  manner  ia  potash ;  but  when  their  caustic 
properties  are  lost  or  consumed,  they  are  no 
oetter  than  limestone  or  coal  ashes,  both  of 
which  mizine  with  the  more  tenacious  clay, 
make  it  friable  and  porous,  more  pervious  to 
water  and  less  retentive  of  moismre ;  there- 
fere  not  all  cane  lands  can  be  equally  bene- 
fited by  these  applications.  Our  own,  and 
the  practice  of  our  neighbors,  must  be  the 
guides  to  all  useful  results  in  the  application 
of  manures,  mode  of  tillage  of  canes,  process 
of  su^r-making ;  to  simplify  and  perfect  sM 
of  which,  should  be  the  object  of  constant 
study,  experiment,  and  observation  of  every 
planter.  We  are  all  in  want  of  some  practical 
mfermation  on  these  subjects  as  well  as  many 
others  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
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planter.  In  the  rotationof  crops,  the  question 
lies,  is  it  better  to  turn  cane  land  to  grass,  to 
peas,  or  com  first,  and  by  what  succession  is 
the  first  object  best  accomplished  f  Andagmn, 
with  which  crop  to  apply  manure^  if  with 
any  and  not  to  all. 

It  is  not  fer  us  now  to  go  farther  into  the 
practice  of  planting,  but  trom  this  brief  view 
of  a  few  of  the  points  of  common  interest, 
enough  of  the  fiela  has  been  laid  open  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  land,  to  what  degree  the 
planter  becomes  his  own  chemist,  and  how, 
dependent  upon  himself  and  his  own  resources, 
it  IS  plainly  necessary  that  A«  should  consum- 
mate hie  own  advancemenL  To  efibct  this, 
be  cannot  stagger  blindly  forward,  hoping  hj 
various  chance  experimenta  to  stumble  upon 
some  great  improvement,  but  must,  if  fer  no 
other  than  the  sake  of  economy,  study  first 
the  probability  of  sucoess.  He  must  know 
enough  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  not  to  attempt  impoesibili- 
tiea.  To  employ  his  agents  successfelly,  he 
must  surely  imderstand  their  nature,  and  the 
mutual  influence  which  they  exert  on  each 
other,  he  must  understand  more  fully  the 
structure  and  function  of  plants — the  oflSce 
performed  by  each  of  their  members,  &c. 
Many  of  the  errors  which  are  conomitaed  in 
agriculture,  would  be  avoided  if  the  planter 
would  consent  to  unite  a  lai^ger  portion  of 
scientifie  kiformation  with  his  practical  skilL 
In  such  case,  he  would  not  apply  the  same 
manures  indiscriminately  to  all  sous;  he  would 
not  suffer.land  to  lie  waste  which  miffht  easily 
be  rendmd  prodnctiye;  nor  would  he  be 
content  with  a  meager  crop  from  soils  which, 
with  moderate  outlay,  might  be  increased  in 
their  fertility  fourfold. 

We  are  fer  firom  supposing  that  any  scien- 
tific knowledge  can  supersede  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  cultivatkm,  but  it  is  the 
help-meet  to  the  husbandman;  and  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  gathers  from  personal  experi- 
ence, will  teacn  him  not  to  disregard  the 
light  which  may  be  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  and  by  the  researebes  of 
science.  The  crucible,  the  retort,  and  the 
lamp  of  die  alchemist,  though  they  have  not 
yet  revealed  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the 
elixir  of  life,  wisdom  and  wealth  have  been 
acquired  to  the  world,  and  the  whole  human 
femily  benefited  by  the  developments  which 
these  vain  researches  have  given.  One  man 
attempts  what  the  laws  of  nature  have  forbid- 
den, «id  by  his  example  benefits  hia  feUowa. 
Another  attempu  an  object  practioable  in 
itaelf,  but  by  means  toully  inadequate  and 
inappropriate,  opens  a  mine,  and  expends  a 
fortune  for  machinery  and  labor,  where  the 
ffeologist  could  haye  foretold  a  feiiure.  Ano- 
ther proposes  to  increase  the  heat  of  his  fur- 
nace oy  forcing  in  steam  instead  ef  ahr,  and 
disco vere  that  the  fire,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased is  extinguished;  a  remit  which  a 
slight  knowledge  of  ohemiatvy  wo«ld>hay« 
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prepwdd  him  to  exp«et  A  third  projector 
preparet  a  Testdl  for  tabmarine  na^igatioD, 
bat  not  MtimatiBff  properly  the  proaoore  of 
water  at  differeat  aeptba,  is  croabed  to  death 
daring  his  first  experiment  It  is  plainly  im- 
portant, then,  to  gather  froai  sdienoe  the  light 
necessary  to  protect  oa  from  the  delosioos  of 
an  excited  imagination,  and  to  gnide  us  in  the 
way  of  safo  and  profitable  enterprise. 

An  tastraoted  laborer  is  enabled  to  become 
an  improver  of  the  art  in  which  he  works, 
and  even  a  discoverer  in  the  sciences  connect- 
ed with  it.     He  is  daily  handlmg  the  tools 
and  materials  with  which  new  experiments 
are  to  be  made,  and  daily  witnessing  the  con- 
nected operations  of  nature,  whether  in  the 
changes  by  motion  or  the  chemical  relation 
of  bodies,  and  the  opportunities  which  be 
eminently  possesses,  most  pass  onimproved 
if  the  artist  have  no  knowledge  of  principles. 
Bat  with  [this  knowledge,  he,  of  all  men,  is 
most  likely  to  &U  upon  something  new,  which 
may  be  useful  in  art,  or  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  science.  His  practised  eye  in  the  field, 
and  dexterous  band  in  the  machinery,  may 
«nable  him  to  embrace  many  opportunities 
afforded,  which  he  would  otherwise  pass  un- 
heeded by.     The  processes,  too,  being  often 
on  a  large  scale,  and  consequently  very  ex- 
pensive in  many  cases,  it  becomes  the  more 
important  to  devise  means  of  saving  labor 
and  material,  while  the  very  magnitude  of 
diese  operations  often  brings  out  facts  and 
principles  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained imperceptible.    But  the  importance 
of  scientific  attainments  is   most   apparent 
when  we  conskler,  that  in  any  department  of 
arts,  every  enterprising  operator  ou^ht  to  be 
informed  of  the  improvements  which  have 
preceded   his    labors  in  that   department, 
otherwise  he  may  consume  time,  labor,  and 
money,  in  merely  reproducing  what  has  long 
•xistM,  and  perhaps  in  a  shape  preferable  to 
that  of  his  invention.    It  ia  oovious  that  after 
the  first  and  most  important  principles  have 
been  aoquu^.  there    seems  to   be  a  light 
orer  the  whole  sulijeot  of  search ;  there  will 
be  still  mai^  diflScnlties  to  be  met,  many  ob- 
jtaeles  to  overcome,  and  toilsome  days  and 
nights  consumed,  in  the  nice  adjustment  in 
our  mind  of  what  we  acquire,  to  render  it 
applioable  to  practical  purposes.    Half  the 
labors  of  ^reat  mechanics,  such  as  Whitte- 
more,  tlie  mventor  of  the  card  machine;  Per^ 
kins,  of  the  nail-machine;   Jaquard,  of  the 
oarpet-loooi;   who  were  oriffinall^  men  of 
small  acquirements  in  early  education,  might 
have  been  saved  if  at  first  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence. Accident  sometimes  casts  np  important 
improvements  in  such  a  vray  that  the  artist 
can  hardly  £ul  to  seize  upon  them,  but  in 
these  cases  even,  it  will  be  generally  foaiid 
that  only  the  manof  science  can  perfect  these 
improvements. 

Watt  confessed  that  the  knowledge  he  ^s- 
q^iirad  from  the  leotores  of  Dr.  Black,  on 


chemistry,  tfaoogfa  but  hints,  tor  fan  suidieiv 
and  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  attsia* 
ments  be  derived  from  study  with  such  a  msn, 
alone  enabled  him  to  perfect  those  great  nh 
provementa,  the  beam  and  the  oonoenssr,  to 
his  steam«engine,  which  were  the  pateats  of 
his  noble  fSune.  Arkwright  is  quoted  as  m 
uoinstrocted  mechanic,  and  he  deVotedjiei 
years  to  the  periectioe  of  his  spiaiiing*jeBny, 
now  considered  a  very  simple  machine.  fiSr 
Humphrey  Davy  discovered  the  pecolisritf 
belonging  to  mephitic  gaa,  after  a  long  series 
of  labors,  and  hut  then  applied  it  to  pracdcsl 
utility  in  his  safety-lamp  for  miners,  aad  it  ii 
stated  by  Lord  Brougham  that  the  new  pro- 
cess of  sUgartefiningf  through  the  aid  of  ani- 
mri  carbon,  by  which  more  mcmey  has  been 
made  in  a  shorter  tisae  and  with  less  risk  sad 
trouble  than  waa  ever,  perhapa.  gained  bj  sa 
invention,  was  disoovered  by  a  most  aocoB^ 
plisbed  chemist,  and  was  the  fruit  of  s  loof 
course  of  experiments,  in  the  progroi  m 
which  knovm  philosophical  principles  were 
applied,  and  new  principles  ascertained.  The 
great  chemist,  whose  improvements  ia  the 
manufactures  of  iron  wero  the  foundations  if 
a  princely  fortune,  owed  it  entirely  to  the  rs* 
suit  of  deep  research  and  long-conunoedstodj 
of  coal,  by  which  he  was  at  last  enabled  to 
substitute  the  mineral  for  the  vegetahUb 
the  smelting  of  iron. 

We  are  to  infer  from  theae  illustrations  and 
examples,  that  no  eminence  can  be  attained 
in  any  professbn,  nor  particular  success  in  say 
calling,  without  study  and  labor,  and  that  to 
secure  the  result  for  which  we  strive,  we 
cannot  plod  on  in  the  dull  routine  of  life, 
half  blind  to  what  is  doing  in  the  world  around 
us,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  surpassed  bj 
other  laborers,  possessed  of  inferior  oppoilii- 
nities,  but  a  perseverance  and  obseiradon 
which  secures  to  them  the  benefit  of  all  they 
see,  and  a  comprehension  of  all  they  obserre. 
The  seeing  eye  and  the  working  hand,  and 
the  mind  which  conceives  all  things,  are  the 
only  guarantees  to  ultimate  socoeasto  the 
planter,  the  manu^turer,  and  the  merchant 
Our  independence  is  hereby  aecured,  that  un- 
aided by  others,  we  can  produce  the  cane, 
make  the  crop,  and  sell  u  at  the  best  time, 
and  highest  price,  then  turn  to  our  plants  aad 
ratoons  of  th^  succeeding  season  with  a  con* 
sciousuess  of  capacity  for  our  labors  which 
shall  be  the  sweetest  and  moat  constant  re- 
ward of  our  toil,  and  sure^  for  our  success. 

L.B.8. 


SUGAR  OF  LOUISIANA.  (1846.)— TTia 
cane  is  now  cultivated  and  wmked  into  sn^ 
in  nineteen  parishes,  to  wit :  Point  Comiee, 
West  Baton  Rouge,  East  Baton  Rotwe,  Ibe^ 
ville.  Ascension,  St.  James,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St  Charles,  Jefierson,  St  Beniaid, 
PlaquemiBea,  Aasumption,  Lafeuiehe  Inte- 
rior, Terrebonne,  St  Mary,  St  MaitiB, 
Lafayette,  Yennillion,  and  St.  Landry ;  and 
Uurge  piepantionf  are  making  for  iu  mtie- 
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tedoft  and'  imiin&ctafe  in  the  foUowing 
beratofore  exchuWely  cotton  parishes,  to 
wit:  Rapides,  AToyelles,  OoBcoidia,  Cata^ 
feoUandCaleaaiev. 

The  extent  «f  ettflwr  lands  embraced  in  tlie 
dbove  parishes,  and  which  couM  be  pot  into 
CiUiTatien  at  the  ordinafr  expense  of  clear- 
ing and  dtaining,  wonld  be  siifficient  to  snp- 
^f  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
Stettt;  and  bj  appljinff  to  oar  low,  flat 
hadi,  fimr  a  few  years,  the  aitifictal  draining 
of  Holland,  (and  more  partkulariy  to  the  tract 
OB  our  western  coast,  between  the  sea  and 
the  Mississippi,)  lands  enough  ooald  be  re- 
chimed  to  sapply,  besides,  the  consumption 
of  a  large  portion  of  Europe. 

Bj  state  dooanents,  in  the  arddTes  of  the 
Freaeh  goremment,  it  appears  that  the  cul- 
tan  of  the  cane  was  strongly  recommended 
in  ths  eariisst  days  of  the  colony. 

This  vahiable  plant  was  first  introduced 
from  St  Domingo  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  was 
coltiTated  on  their  plantation,  where  now 
•Unds  the  most  flourishing  part  of  suburb 
St  Ifaiy,  as  early  as  17X6-6. 

The  species  first  imported  was  the  Mala- 
bar, otherwise  called  Crystalline,  or  Creole 
tane.  The  next  species  was  the  Otaheite, 
lometime  about  the  close  of  the  last  oenturjr. 
'Hie  thud  species  was  the  Ribbon  cane,  in 
1817 ;  it  was  first  introduced  from  Georgia, 
^  a  Mr.  Coiron  ;  it  came,  originally,  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  presents  a  good  many 
yiri«^  ;  it  is  now  the  fiivorite  plant,  ow- 
ing to  its  earlier  maturity,  and  its  resisting 
bettor  an  eariy  winter — two  very  important 
qoalitiet  in  this  climate. 

"Hie  manu&cture  of  cane  into  sugar  does 
not  appear  to  have  commenced  before  1764, 
whin  sanrnfes  were  sent  to  the  mother  coun- 
tzy  from  the  estate  of  Cheralicr  de  Mazan, 
near  the  city,  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
V^  per  acre  was  then  stated  to  have  been 
3,000  Um.  and  the  quality  was  prononnced 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  St  Domingo  mnsco- 
ndo. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  at  that 
^poch  appears  to  have  put  a  stop  to  that  in- 
^ry,  tor  no  farther  traces  of  sugar-making 
«wto  be  found  until  1791,  when  the  first 
*<igar-hou8e,  under  the  Spanish  government, 
JM  erected  by  a  Mr.  Solis,  at  Terre-au- 
weufc,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard.  The 
^  was  estabhshed  m  1796,  on  a  plantation 
{"^y«l  where  now  stands  Carrollton,  and 
Jyypng  to  a  Mr.  Bore ;  it  produced  a  crop 
^  llt,00O,  a  sum  considered  at  that  epocn 
wreiy  Uree.  This  result  may  be  said  to 
■**•  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try m  Ixraisiana.  Its  progress,  however, 
17*1?  ^"*  •xtremely  slow ;  and  at  the  epoch 
2  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
*t«tes,  the  number  of  sugar  estates  was 
][^«nall,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  want  of 
••ptal 


The  statistics  from  1803  to  1^17  are  so 
deficient,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ar- 
Tive  at  any  correct  data  as  to  the  progressive 
aimual  increase  of  the  sugar  crop  during  the 
above  period. 

The  crop  in  1818  had  attained  86,000 
hogsheads.  Cattle  was  the  only  power,  used 
up  to  that  period. 

In  1822,  steam  power  was  introduced ;  the 
first  engines  and  mills  cost  about  $12,000, 
and  were  chiefly  imported  by  Gordon  anA 
Forstall.  This  power,  however,  was  used 
but  by  very  few,  until  our  own  foundries 
placed  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  by  reducing 
iU  cost  to  $5,000  or  $6,000. 

The  crop  of— 

189S-S3  amoonted  to 30,000  hocshoads. 

182S-M  "  W,000         " 

189435  "  10,000         «« 

1825-80  "  45,000         " 

1890-87  "  71,000         " 

1897-88  "  87,905         « 

1628-90  "  48,938         " 

1890-30  "  78,000         «* 

1830-31  **  75,000         " 

1881-89  «  75,000         " 

1839-33  "  70,000         " 

1833-34  "  75,000         " 

1834-35  "  U0,000         " 

1835-30  "  36,000         " 

1830-37  "  75,000         «* 

1637-36  "  —    BoreCnra. 

1838-30  "  —    norstarn. 

1839-40  "  110,947  hogsheads. 

1840-41  "  190,000         •• 

1841-42  **  195,000         «* 

1849-43  "  140,810         " 

1843-44  «  100,840         ** 

1844-45  "  904,913         " 

Each  hogshead  averaging  1,000  lbs.  net,  and  yield 

ing  flrom  45  to  50  gallons  ofmolasses. 

Nomber  of  sugar  estates  in  operation  in  1697-8, 
808,  worked  as  MIowa: 

Manual  power,  aboat 91,000  slaves. 

Steam 89  engines. 

Horse 990 

Capital  invested,  then  estimated  at 

abottt $34,000,000 

Number  of  sagar  estates  hi  operation  or  preparing 
to  work,  in  1830,  001 : 

Manual  power,  about 80,000  slaves. 

Steam 989  engines. 

Horse 409 

Capital  then  invested,  estimated  at 

about $50,000/X)0 

Number  of  sugar  estates  in  operation  in  1841-t, 
608: 
Manual  power,  as  ascertained  by 

the  last  fbderal  census 50,070  slaves. 

Steam 801  engines. 

Horse 807 

Number  of  sugar  estates  in  operation  in  1848-4, 
769: 

Manual  power,  at  least 50,670  slaves. 

Steam 408  engines. 

Horse 854 

Capital  invested,  estimated  at  about. .  400,000,000 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Champo- 
mier,  in  a  late  excursion  throughout  the 
state,  that  not  less  than  410  cotton  estates 
are  now  in  full  preparation  to  go  into  the  su- 
gar business. 

The  tarifi*  of  1842  has  truly  created  a  new 
era  for  the  sogar  industry,    m  doubt  it  will  y 
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now  be  seen  in  the  ascendant  until  we  8hall| 
h&Ye  reached  the  full  amount  reifiired  for 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  which, 
at  present,  is  not  under  350,000,000  lbs. 
Untu  1831,  it  was  the  general  belief  that 
Louisiana  sugars  were  too  weak  for  refining. 
Questioned  upon  this  subject  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  the  late  Messrs.  Edward  Liting- 
8ton  and  Josiah  Johnson  were  compelled  to 
confess  that  it  was  so.  This  supplied 
Messrs.  Lea  and  other  politicians  of  the 
east,  with  a  most  powerful  argument  to 
demand  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  su- 
gars imported  for  refining,  to  wit :  that  no 
protection  ou^ht  to  be  asked  by  Louisiana 
against  an  article  it  could  not  produce.  This 
would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  this  state. 
At  that  epoch,  however,  Gordon  and  Forstall 
had  just  introduced  into  the  state  the  vacuo 
process  of  Howard,  and  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Lea  and  supporters  was  met  by  shipments  of 
•ereral  hundred  tons  of  sa^ar,  renned  from 
pure  Louisiana,  which  obtained  the  medal  in 
New-York.  This,  for  the  time  being*  put  an 
effectual  end  to  the  crusade  preparing  against 
Louisiana. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  two  of  our  planters 
adopted  the  same  process,  and  thev  have 
been  eminently  successful ;  not  less  than  six 
estates  are  now  upon  the  white  system  plan  ; 
and  such  are  the  improvements  now  goin^ 
on,  and  the  skill  brought  into  action,  that  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that  but  few 
years  can  now  elapse  before  Louisiana  shall 
have  it  in  her  power  to  supply  the  whole 
Union  with  white  sugars  duectly  ftom  the 
eane.— £.  J.  ForttalL 

SUGAR  OF  FLORIDA.— The  Jackson- 
▼ille  Florida  News  remarks :  "  We  are  happy 
to  perceive  that  very  general  attention  is 
being  awakened  to  the  vast  profit  which  re- 
•nhs  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in 
Florid.  The  climate  and  the  atmosphere 
ffive  us  advantages  over  Louisiana,  and  there 
&  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be  made  here  equal 
in  quality  to  any  in  the  world. 

"  We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from 
the'  National  Intelliffencer  of  the  Sdth  ultimo. 
The  cane  to  which  H  alludes,  exhibited  in 
the  capitol,  was  some  that  was  taken  on  by 
Hon.  V.  L.  Yulee,  senator  of  that  sUte.  We 
•aw  this  cane  when  he  passed  through  Jack- 
sonville, and,  although  it  is  large,  it  is  by  no 
means  of  the  sixe  which  it  usually  attains  in 
good  soil.  We  trust  it  will  have  the  effect  to 
enlighten  those  who  have  hitherto  supposed 
that  the  sugar-cane  was  only  grown  in  Looi- 


** '  The  sugar  region  in  Florida  extends 
from  the  30th  to  the  25th  degree  of  latitude. 
It  comprises  within  its  limits  a  large  amount 
of  very  fine  land.  The  climate  of  the  most 
northern  portion  of  it  has,  we  understand,  an 
advantage  of  six  weeka  in  the  duration  oi 


the  fnming  season  over  any  odier  fog 
frowing  portkn  of  the  Umtsd  States;^ 
m  the  southernmost  pa«ts  of  the  pesos 
there  is  an  entire  exemption  iranfrMt  I 
cane  is  tassded  this  season  thisugfaflst  \ 
peninsula,  a  decree  of  satnotj  it  doei  i 
attain  in  Louisuma  cor  Texas.  Th*  li| 
are  at  present  cheap,  say  frm  II  S6  (i 
price  of  public  lands)  to  .$!•  p«  M 
There  ave  numerooe  nwen  afisf^  a 
transportation  on  both  sides  the  peniJ 
Pnbiic  sales  of  some  of  the  stsle  haki 
Uke  place  in  Febni«ry  next  Hmw  )■ 
have  been  carefuOy  ^selected  bj  agatii 
bodiesofhalfa  saction  (»M^  aots,)  aali 
generaUy  well  situated  for  the  wogu  cakii 
A  sample  of  the  Florida  eans  oflUijil 
now  to  be  seen  at  the  capitol,  is  brtveentt 
and  eleven  feetlooffr  entirely  diveilc4«ft^ 
and  was  cut  near^  «  aMNilh  igs^  hekm 
had  attained  its  proper  growth.  Mht^ 
oanes  than  this,  Lewever,  sis  po^t 
Florida." ' 

The  St  Au^^nstine  HeiaU  fivwtlwi 
lowing  interesting  atatement  sr  tk  in^ 
of  I  3-4  acres  of  land  at  MecaAaBian 
in  St.  John*«  eoun^,  whk^  had  ben  pial 
in  cane  by  Mr.  Paul  Masters. 

*M0  barrels  of  sugar,  350  lbs.  each,  at 

Scents tl»' 

100  gallons  molasses,  at25centf...  ^ 

87  1-2  bushels  of  com,  at  $1 ^ 

OanesoW * 

Iffl 

**  This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  hfoM* 
thirty-three  dollars  to  the  acre,  to^ « 
produced  from  high  pine  barrsa  ha^ 
penned.  Mr.  Masters  u  a  paormi««M 
a^y  negroee,  and  had  enly  the  Mfli^ 
a  son  of  18  years  of  age,  to  (Mm  thtw 
together  with  an  excellent  crop  ef  con,  f 
and  potatoes.  Mr.  Masters  naae  kii  <« 
mill,  and  boUed  the  juke  down  is  t  etatf 
pot  in  the  open  air. 

*•  Mr.  Francis  Rogero,  from  1 1-**** 
same  quality  of  land  obtained  fifteen  ban 
of  sytup  and  two  bsnrrels  of  sugir.  Ij  '•■ 
466  gallons  syntp,  at  81  cents...  ti« 
600  lbs.  sugar,  at  6  cents " 

1174 

"  This  is  at  the  rateof  $1893»totlje»fl 
When  it  U  considered  that  thiii»^J 
duce  of  the  poorest  quaUty  o^  H*J*! 
the  sugar  was  roanulactured  »*'['"' 
manner,  no  one  can  doubt  'J^'f  "f  T 
cane  alone  should  be  cultivated  bi»J IJ 
ters  of  Florida.  There  are  huwJredjoi  a 
sands  of  acres  of  the  richest  lasd  » 
state  lying  in  small  bodie«»  ^^Z 
1000  acres,  whidi  miight  prg*loe  W» 
abundantly  than  the  abov9." 
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(JOAlU-iTi   PlOBVOTIOlf  AWD  HlSTOBT. 

TCTy  day  bringf  new  evidences  of  the 
iwion  of  the  ragar  caltnre  in  our  country. 
hoie  pariihei  of  Louinana  which  have 
eito  been  exchisively  eoilofij  the  subeti- 
ro  of  this  ataple  m  becoming  rapid,  and 
oirij  be  checked  hv  a  ri«e  in  the  value  of 
rival  Texas,  with  her  abundant  sugar 
Is,  hu  afaeady  Upward  of  forty  estates  in 
(atifn,  and  prodneed  last  year  over  ten 
iNid  hhds.  The  culture  is  reviving  in 
rida,  and  being  adopted  on  a  small  Male 
aiti  of  Sooth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama 
1  MinaasippL  Doabtless,  the  insecurity 
he  lands  upon  the  Mississippi  will  exer- 
t  an  adverae  influence.  We  have  seen 
iffi|eat  genCleaien,  from  the  vicinity  of 
1  Cnn,  who  state  that  mat  improve- 
iti  are  taking  place  in  the  Mexican  crops ; 
I  Mr.  Poinsett  stated,  some  months  ago, 
lor  Review,  that,  under  a  better  govem- 
tf,  the  competition  firom  this  source  would 
wy  considerable.  The  crop  in  the  Bri- 
I  West  Indies  continues  to  decline,  while 
the  Spanish  colonies  the  reverse  is  the 
e.  Should  Cuba  become  independent,  or 
ittached  to  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
wbabla  her  present  crop  would  be 
M,  It  is  now  more  than  twice  that  of 
BMaaa.  The  consumption  of  sugar,  all 
world  over,  is  increasing ;  and  is  stimu- 
^  hj  greater  cheapness,  growing  out  of 
id  improvements  in  the  culture  and  manu- 
twe.  In  the  result,  the  sugar  from  cane, 
n  iti  superiority  and  economy,  will  drive 
the  competition  of  that  from  the  beet  and 
erpiairts. 

^  Western  Democrat,  at  Alexandria, 
1^"^  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers 
•  the  extension  of  sugar  culture  in  the 
t>h  of  Rapides^  vrhieh  are  very  interesting. 
»  it  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
)Ie  h  appears  that  at  a  very  early  period 
fflpti  were  made  near  Natchitoches,  but 
wt  luceess.  In  18«4  Timothy  Flint 
P*^  the  war  culture  in  this  region. 
l^  General  Thomas  made  the  experi- 
it^and  continued  it  four  years,  producing, 
«t,  three  hundred  and  three  hhds.  F.  A. 
"wii  George  Gordon,  John  G.  Young  and 
™Dttnwoody,  also  attempted  it.  An 
■^nary  frost,  the  low  price  of  sugar 
Mflation  of  cotton,  the  dencieney  of  ma- 
^  rendering  slow  the  process  of  manu- 
^^i  tended  to  discourage,  and,  at  last, 
wt  an  end  to  Ae  expenments.  Things 
"gained  until  1846,  when  E.  H.  Flint 
TO  ball  again  In  motion.  He  built  a  splen- 
"Qgar-housc,  made  one  hundred  and  sixty 
»i  ttid  seed  for  two  hundred  acres  in 
'  Out  of  this  seed,  &c  ,  the  crop  was 
hundred  and  forty-one  hhds. ;  and  in 
s»  Hven  hundred  and  sixty-four  hhds. 
"  w  1849  was  lost  by  the  overflow.  The 
<>£«  yield  was  two  hhds.  an  acre  for  plant 


cane,  and  one  hhd.  for  ratoons.  This  gen- 
tleman deserves  the  highest  honor  for  his 
liberality  and  public  spirit  The  total  crop 
of  Rapides,  last  year,  was  seventhousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-eiffht  hhds..  made  bythe 
follovdng  persons  :  Calhoun,  Compton,  Wil- 
son, Buliard,  Brvce,  Seip,  Archinard,  Flint, 
Overton  and  Prescott,  Baillio,  Williams, 
Flower,  Moore,  Burgess,  Mulholland,  Carnal, 
Martin,  Clarke,  Waters,  Wells,  Scott, 
Crouch,  Pearce,  Tanner,  Stafford,  Cheney, 
Chambers,  Gould  and  Andebert,  Carlin, 
Lambeth  and  Maddox,  Bennett.  There 
are  eleven  other  planters  who  will  make 
suffar  next  year,  via.  :  Williams,  Tex- 
hada,  Gordon,  Bonner,  Chambers,  Linton, 
Chase  and  Mathews,  Pearce,  Curiton, 
Cheney,  Wright.  Four  planters  will  pro- 
duce the  year  after,  viz. :  Blanchard,  Linton 
and  Brothers,  Pearce  and  Stewart,  Taylor. 

We  have  before  us  the  admirable  compir 
lation,  made  by  Mr.  Champomier,  of  the 
sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1649-50.  It  is  a 
beautiful  pamphlet,  printed  at  the  office  of 
our  frienas  of  the  New-Orleans  Price  Cur- 
rent. The  price  is  five  dollars,  which,  when 
one  considers  the  immense  pains  and  labor 
required,  the  enormous  expense  and  small 
sale,  will  appear  very  reasonable.  Mr. 
Champomier  deserves  eveiy  success,  and 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  support  of  the 
whole  planting  interest.  His  past  labors 
have  been  appreciated  at  Washington. 

Without  interfering  with  the  copy-rijght  of 
this  pamphlet,  but  rather  to  influence  its  ex- 
tension and  sale,  we  will  digest  a  few  par- 
ticulars, showing  its  character,  6lc.,  having 
already  extracted  some  of  its  statistics. 

The  susar-cane  is  cultivated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  fifty-seven  miles 
below  New  Orleans  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  above ;  on  Red  River,  in- 
cluding Rapides  and  Avoyelles,  the  last  of 
which  produced,  last  year,  3,874  hhds. ;  on 
bayous  Lafourche  ud  tributaries,  bayou 
Terrebonne,  Little  and  Great  Caillou,  bayou 
Black,  Teche,  Sale,  Atchafalaya  and  tributa- 
ries, Berwick  bay,  bayou  Boeuf,  bayou  Ver- 
million ;  the  prairies  of  St.  Martin,  Vermil- 
lion, Sec. ;  Samt  Landry,  Calcasieu,  bavou 
Courtableau,  Toulouse,  &c.,  &c.  Whole 
number  of  sugar  parishes,  5^4 ;  number  of 
sugar-houses,  1,536;  number  by  steam,  8fl5  ; 
the  rest  by  horse.  Crop  1849-60,  247,928 
hhds.,  or  269,769,900  lbs.,  includinj;  cistern 
bottoms,  used  by  the  refiners.  This,  at  an 
average  of  3}  cents  ,  amounts  to  $9,441,915; 
the  quantity  of  molasses  was  12,000,000 
gallons,  at  20,  which  amounts  to  $2,400,000  ; 
total,  $11,841,915,,  or  an  average  to  each  of 
the  1,455  working  sugar-houses  of  $8,148. 
It  is  impossible  to  five  the  number  of  slaves 
employed,  thouffh  the  reader  will  find,  in  voL 
vi.,  page  466,  of  the  Review,  some  interest- 
I  ing  ddculatioiis  in  this  particuUr.     Sixty- 
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two  new  plantationfl  will  prodtice  next  year, 
and  nineteen  the  year  after.  Ttus  latter 
number  win,  no  doubt,  be  much  increased. 
The  overflow  on  the  MiMissippi  and  Red 
rivers,  last  year,  shortened  the  crop  near 
20,000  hhds.,  and  will  be  greatly  felt  for  se- 
veral years  to  come.  St.  Mary^s  produced 
the  largest  number  of  hhds., — 24,000  and 
over. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Champo- 
mier*s  pamphlet  to  every  reader  of  the  Re- 
view, and  express  our  high  indebtedness  to 
him  for  a  copy,  and  for  the  privilege  of 
making  the  above  general  statements  upon 
his  authority.  The  planters  and  merchants 
of  Louisiana  should  take  pride  in  support- 
ing an  annual  publication  so  valuable.  We 
extract,  in  conclusion,  his  instructive  re- 
marks, upon  the  contribution,  made  by 
Louisiana,  to  the  industry  of  the  nation  : 

"Tbere  have  boeii  pat  up,  in  thU  state,  siitoe 
1846,  inelading  the  present  year,  not  less  than  355 
sugar  mills  and  engines,  Ainiished  by  the  following 
tbondries,  vis. :  Cincinnati  (bundries— J.  Nyles  A 
Co.  IW,  James  Ooodloe  A  Go.  45>  David  GrllVe  37 
Pittsbnrgh  flwndries— Arthur  Armstrong  A  Co.  3, 
Jackson,  Whiteman  A  Co.  3S,  Knapp  ft  Totton  3— 
besides  vaounm  apparatus  this  latter  firm  has  Oir- 
nlshed  already,  and  are  now  under  contract,  fbr  the 
coming  crop,  for  8  or  10,  perhaps  more ;  Richmond 
(Va.)  ft>andrv~J.  R.  Anderson,  proprietor,  7  ;  Balti- 
more (Md.)  loandry^Wells  *  Miller,  proprfetora,  4 ; 
Louisville  (Ky.>  foundry— James  Curry,  nroprleter, 
3;  BeUeville  iron  works  (Algiers,  La.)S;  Fhenlx 
foundry,  Gretna— Silvester  Bennett,  proprietor,  0; 
Leeds  A  Co.,  New-Orleans,  10 ;  tne  Novelty  Iron 
l^orka,  of  New-York~d  sugar  mills  and  engines,  6 
Durone's  patent  copper  cotMensers,  a  good  number 
of  vacuum  pans,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
8tillman*s  patent  dariflers,  evaporating  and  granu- 
lating pans.  Philadelphia  has  ftimished,  and  keeps 
fhmishing,  apparatus  which  I  have  lost  sight  of, 
making  an  aggregate  of  355  mills  and  engines,  of 
which,  at  least,  ISO  have  replaced  old  ones.      A 

Seat  many  horse-power  mills  have  been  made  by 
e  abovenamed  foundries,  more  particularly  by 
Ooodloe,  Orifye,  and  S.  Bennett.  However,  ttw  lat- 
ter, as  is  the  case  with  our  local  foundries,  made  but 
little  new  work,  eomparatively  speaking;  the  re- 
pairs thev  have  to  make  every  season,  more  particu- 
larly during  grinding,  when  breakage  so  frequently 
occurs  to  the  machinery,  keeps  them  at  work  day 
and  night.'* 

We  append,  fW>m  an  able  English  writer,  the 
following  historical  sketch  of  sugar,  which 
the  reader  will  observe  was  written  as  long 
ago  as  1633  or  1833  ;  but  it  can  readily  be 
completed  to  date  by  inspection  of  the  eight 
published  volumes  of  our  Review  : 

Historical  Notice  of  Sugar. — The  history 
•f  sugar  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  ob- 
•cari^.  It  was  very  ioipetfectly  known  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theophrastus, 
who  lived  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
years  befbre  the  Christian  era,  the  first 
writer  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  calls  it  a  sort  of 
**  honey  extracted  from  canes  or  reeds.'' 
Strabo  states,  on  the  authority  of  Nearchus, 
Alexander's  admiral,  that  '*  reeds  in  India 
yiekl  honey  without  bees.**  And  Seneca, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 


of  the  Christian  era,  allndes  (Epis.  9t)  to 
the  sugar-caae  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  sugar,  and 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  mannei  in  wUek 
it  is  prepared  and  obtained  from  the  e^e. 

Of  the  ancients,  Dioseorides  and  FIibj 
have  given  the  most  precise  deecription  of 
sugar.  The  former  says,  it  is  "  a  sort  of 
concreted  honey,  ibond  «pon  canes,  in 
India  and  Arabia  FeKx ;  it  is  in  eoBsistsnee 
like  salt,  and  is,  like  it,  brittle,  between  tbt 
teeth.**  And  Pliny  describes  it  as  "  boiMT 
collected  from  canes,  like  affum,  white  and 
brittle  between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  of 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut ;  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine only.**  {Saccharum  et  Arabia  fat,  id 
laudatius  India;  est  autem  mcl  in  arumdmSns 
coUectmm^  gwmmium  modo  candidum,  dcutikm 
fragile^  ampHMnmrnm  nucU  avdltma  magnir 
tudtnCf.  ad  medicmal  tantum  itfusi.— Xi&. 
xii.  e.  8.) 

It  is  evident,  from  these  statements,  tbat 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Eoosas, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  sugar, 
was  singularly  impeifect.  They  appear  to 
have  thought  that  it  was  found  adhering  to 
the  cane,  or  that  it  issued  from  it  in  the  elaic 
of  juice,  and  then  concreted  like  gum.  In- 
deed, Lucan  expressly  alludes  to  Indiaos 
near  the  Ganges  : 

Quinque  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arandine 
succos. — Lib.  iiL  1.,  237. 

But  these  statements  are  evidently  with- 
out foundation.  Sugar  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  cane  without  the  aid  of  art.  It  is 
never  found  native.  Instead  of  flowing  from 
the  plant,,  it  must  be  forcibly  expressed,  and 
then  subjected  to  a  variety  of  processes. 

Dr.  Mesely  conjectures,  apparently  with 
much  probability,  that  the  sugar  described 
by  Pliny  and  Dioseorides,  aa  being  made 
use  of  at  Rome,  was  sugar-candy  obtained 
from  China.  This,  indeed,  is  the  onlj  soit 
of  sugar  to  which  their  descriptions  wiU  at 
all  apply.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  node 
of  preparing  sugar-cand^  has  been  oodsr- 
stood  and  practised  in  China  from  a  very  le- 
mote  antiquity  ;  and  that  large  quaotitiet- 
of  it  have  been  in  all  ages  exported  to  India, 
whence,  it  is  most  probable,  small  quantitiee 
found  their  way  to  Rome —<  TrM/uc  m- 
8ugar,2dedi/^p,  66r.7U  This»aswelltf 
Dr.  Mosely*s  treatise  on  oofiee,  is-  a  v«7 
learned  and  able  work.! 

Europe  seems  to  be  indebted  to  the  Saia^ 
cens,  not  only  for  the  first  considerable  sap- 
plies  of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example 
of  its  manufbcture.  Having,  in  the  coane 
of  the  ninth  century,  conquered  Rhodes. 
Cyorus,  Sicily  and  Crete,  the  Saracens  in- 
troduced into  them  the  sugar- cane,  with  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  which  tbey 
were  familiar.  It  is  mentioned,  by  the  Ve- 
netian historians,  that  their  countrymen  in- 
ported^  in  the  twelflh  century,  angas  Ima 
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Scilj,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  coald  im- 
port it  from  EgTpt.— (£!««at  de  VHuiorie  dm 
Commerce  deVeniMey  p.  100.)  The  Cmtadee 
ttnded  to  spread  a  taete  for  evgar  through- 
oot  the  weetem  world  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doabt  that  it  waa  cnltiyated,  aa  now 
tUted,  in  modem  Europe,  antecedently  to 
the  era  of  the  Cmeades  ;  and  that  it  was 
also  previouaiy  imported  by  the  Venetiatta, 
Amaiphitana,  and  others,  who  carried  on  a 
commercial  intercourse,  from  a  very  remote 

r:h,  with  Alexandria  and  other  cities  in 
Levant.  It  was  certainly  imported  into 
Tenice  in  996.— (See  the  Essai,  Ac.,  p.  70.) 
The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what 
is  called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modem  Eu- 
ropean invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Vene- 
tian iboat  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. — (Mose- 
ly,  p.  66.) 

The  Svacens  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  into  Spain  soon  after  they 
obtained  a  footing  in  that  country.  The  first 
plantations  were  at  Valencia  ;  but  they  were 
afterward  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia. 
Mr.  Thomas  Willoughby,  who  traveled  over 
a  great  part  or  Spain,  in  1664,  has  given  an 
interestmg  account  of  the  state  of  the  Span- 
iih  rasar  plantations,  and  of  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  the  sugar. 

Plants  of  the  sugar-cane  were  carried  by 
the  Seaniards  and  Portuguese  to  the  Canary 
Itland  and  Madeira,  in  tne  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
by  many,  that  tbeae  islands  furnished  the 
&Bt  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  that  ever 
pew  m  America. 

But  thouffh  it  is  sufficiently  established, 
the  Spaniards  early  conveyed  plants  of  the 
sugar-cane  to  the  new  world,  there  can  be 
BO  doabt,  notwithstanding  Humboldt  seems 
to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion,  (Essai 
Politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne. — Liv. 
iv.  c.  10,)  that  this  was  a  work  of  superer- 
ogation, and  that  the  cane  was  indigenous, 
both  to  the  American  continent  and  islands. 
It  was  not  for  the  plant  itself,  which  flourish-^ 
^  spontaneously  in  many  parts  when  it 
Was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  for  the 
'^cretof  making  sugar  from  it,  that  the  New 
World  is  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  these  to  the  nations  of  the 
Bast.— (See  Lafitau  Moeun  des  Sauvages, 
tome  ii,  p.  150 ;  Edwards's  West  Inmes, 
»ol.ii,p.  238.) 

Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  settlement  of  the 
English  in  the  West  Indies.  They  took 
possession  of  it  in  1627.  and  so  early  as 
1646  began  to  export  sugar.  In  1676,  the 
trade  of  the  Barbvloes  is  said  to  have  at- 
tained its  maximum,  being  then  capable  of 
employing  four  hundred  aail  of  vessels,  av- 
^ng  one  hundred  fifty  tons  burden. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  l^  Oolumbus,  in 
us  lecond  voyage,  aod  was  first  occupied 


by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  wrested  from  them 
by  an  expedition  sent  against  it  by  Crom- 
well in  1666  ;  and  has  smce  continued  in 
our  possession,  forming  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  conquered,  there  were 
only  three  small  sugar  plantations  upon  it. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  English 
settlers  from  Barbadoes  and  the  mother 
country,  fresh  plantations  were  speedily 
formed,  and  continued  rapidly  to  increase. 

The  sugar-cane  is  said  to  have  been  first 
cultivated  in  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  in  1606. 
It  succeeded  better  there  than  in  any  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Peter  Martyr,  in  a 
work  published  in  1530,  states,  that,  in  1518, 
there  were  twenty-eight  sugar  works  in  St. 
Domingo  established  by  the  Spaniards,  "  It 
is  marvelous,"  says  he,  **  to  consider  how  all 
things  increase  and  prosper  in  the  island. 
There  are  now  twenty-eight  sugar  press- 
es, wherewith  great  plenty  of  sujgar  is 
made.  The  canes  or  reeds  wherem  the 
sugar  groweth  are  bigger  and  higher  than  in 
any  other  place  ;  and  are  as  big  as  a 
noan's  wrist,  and  higher  than  the  stature  of 
a  man  by  the  half.  This  is  more  wonder- 
ful, that  whereas,  in  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
where  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is  made 
yearly,  whensoever  they  apply  themselvea 
to  the  great  increase  thereof,  yet  doth  every 
root  bring  forth  not  paat  five  or  six,  or  at 
most  seven,  of  these  reeds  ;  whereas,  in  St. 
Domingo,  one  root  beareth  twenty,  and 
oftentimes  thirty." — Eng.  trant.  p.  172. 

Sugar  from  St.  Domingo  formed,  for  a  veiy 
long  period,  the  principal  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean supplies.  Previously  to  its  devastation, 
in  1790,  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  thousand 
tons  of  sugar  were  exported  from  the  French 
portion  of  the  island. 

Saureeefram  whence  the  Suppiy  of  Sugar 
it  dertved. — ^The  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Suri- 
nam, Java,  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Siam,  the 
Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  rbiliplnes,  are 
the  principal  sources  whence  the  supplies 
required  for  the  European  and  American 
markets  are  derived.  The  average  quanti- 
ties exported  from  these  countries  during 
each  of  the  three  years,  ending  with  1833, 
were  nearly  as  follows  : 

British  West  Indies,  including  Demerara 

and  Berbice tons  190,000 

Mauritius 80,000 

Bengal,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  Java,  Siami  Philip* 

ines,  Ac. 00,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 1 10,000 

French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indies  ....  05,000 
BrazU 75,000 

500,000 
Loaf  or  lump,  sugar  is  unknown  in  the 
flast — sugar-candy  being  the  only  species 
of  refined  augar  that  is  made  use  of  in  India, 
China,  dtc.  Themanufacture  of  sugar-candy 
is  carried  on  in  Hindoostan,  but  the  process 
is  axtremely  mde  and  imperfect.  Ui  China, 
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however,  it  is  manufactured  in  a  rery  lupe- 
rior  manner,  and  large  quantitiea  are  export- 
ed. When  of  the  heat  description,  it  is  in 
lar^e,  white  crystals,  and  is  a  rerj  beautiful 
article.  Two  sorts  of  sugar-candy  are  met 
with  at  Canton,  viz.,  Chinchew  and  Canton 
— the  former  being  the  produce  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Fokien,  and  the  latter,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  that  of  Canton.  '  The  Chinchew 
is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  about  fifty  per  cent, 
dearer  than  the  other.  Chinese  sugar-candy 
is  consumed,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
any  other  species  of  sugar  by  the  Europeans, 
at  the  different  settlements  throughout  the 
East.  There  were  exported  from  Canton, 
in  1831-32,  by  British  ships,  32,279  piculs 
(88,427  cwL)  of  sugar-candy,  valued  at 
•843,000,  and  60,627  piculs  (72,175  cwt.)  of 


clayed  sugar,  valued  at  $3184^  ;  %nd.  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  the  exports  were 
about  fifty  per  cent,  greater,  (see  vol.  i,  page 
302-303.)  The  exports  by  the  American 
are  also  considerable.  At  an  average,  the 
exports  of  sugar  from  Canton  may  be  takea 
at  from  six  to  ten  thousand  tons ;  but  of 
this  only  a  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to 
Europe.  The  exports  from  Siam  and  Co- 
chin-China  are  estimated  at  about  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  tous. 

Cansumpiicn  of  Sugar  in  Europe^  4«.— 
Mr.  (^k  gives  the  following  table  of  the 
imports  ofsugar  into  France,  and  the  prin- 
cipal continental  ports,  in  1831,  1832.  and 
1833,  and  of  the  stock  on  hand  on  the  Slat 
of  December  of  each  of  these  years  : 


STOCK  Slat  DKKMBKR. 


18S1 
Tom 


int 

Tom 


ini 

Tom 


Tdm 


!■• 


France 07,450 88,000 .70,500 «5,870. 

Trieste 17,950 »,400 1J,800 «,W0. 

Genoa »,500 10,500 6,800 1,560, 

Antwerp  5,840 8,780 18,800 1,000. 

Rotterdam  10,700 11,600 8,650 1,800 


.  0,350 10,450 

.11,000 6,840 

.  8,900 8,186 

.  8,000 4,100 

3,000 3,350 


▲msterdam 18;370....-    88,380  8d,100 8,800 3,400 5.300 

Hamburgh 38,800 37,030 30.000 9,000 13,400 0,886 

Bremen 18,880 18,500 7,350 3,830 5.800 3^50 

Copenhagen 5.350 5,850 5,560 800 8,370 1,830 

Petersburgh 11,170 33,100 18,500 8,840 11,660 15,600 

896,010. .837,040 .903,060 .61,740 65,080 64,0M 

ten,  Konigsberff,  Riga,  Stockholm,  Gotten- 
burgh.  It  is,  besides,  very  difficult,  owing 
to  transhipments  from  one  place  to  another, 
aiocurately  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of 
the  imports.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
beUeve  that  we  shall  be  within  the  mark,  if 
we  estimate  those  for  the  whole  continent 
at  from  285,000  to  310,000  tons,  including 
what  is  sent  from  England. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
best  authorities,  exhibits  the  total  consump- 
tion of  colonial  and  foreign  sugars  in  France, 
at  difiereot  periods,  since  1788,  with  the 
population,  and  the  average  consumption  of 
each  individual  (see  Montveran,  Essai  de 
Statislique,  page  96,  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to) : 

ladMiMl 


This  table  does  not,  however,  give  the 
imports  into  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Pen- 
insula ;  but  the  consumption  of  Spain,  only, 
has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  by  Montveran,  (Essai  de  Statistique 
sur  les  Colonies,  page  92,)  at  46,000,000 
kilog.  (41,050  tons.)  This  may  appear  large 
for  a  country  in  the  situation  of  Spain,  but 
the  quantity  is  deduced  from  comparing  the 
imports  with  the  exports  ;  and  it  is  explain- 
ed partly  by  the  moderation  of  the  duties, 
and  partiv  by  the  large  consumption  of 
eocoa,  and  other  articles  that  require  a  cor- 
responding consumption  of  sugar.  Mr. 
Cook^s  table  also  omits  the  imports  into 
Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  other  Italian 
ports.    Neither  does  it  give  those  into  Set- 


Tm 

1788. 


1801 95,800,000 

1813 16,000,000 

1816  to  1819,  average  36,000,000 

1810-1898 47,000,000 

1898-1894 47,950,000 

1894-1835 55,750,006 

1886-1837 69,500,000 

1830 67,950,000 


.91,306,000  kUog 93,600,000 


.006  kilof . 


31,000.000 813 

43,000,000 .979 

30,000,000 1.900 

30,833,000 1.566 

31,103,000 1.513 

31,980,000 1.789 

31,695,000 1.976 

31,845,000 t.186 


*  CoQtIoeatal  system  and  empire. 


This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  eon- 
sumption  of  indigenous  sugar,  and  of  the 
sugar  introduced  hy  the  contraband  trade, 
both  of  which  are  very  considerable.  The 
•Btire  consumption  of  all  torts  of  sugar  in 


France,  in  1839-*ineluding  from  8,000,000  to 
9,000,000  kilog.  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  quantity  iraudalently  introduced, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  88,000,000  kilog., 
or  193,000,000  lbs,  i  whichr  taking  the  pop* 
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nlatita  at  38,000,000,  gives  an  avenif  e  con- 
sumption of  six  pounds  to  each  indWidual^- 
being  about  one^fourth  part  of  the  consump- 
tion of  each  indiTidual  in  Great  Britain ! 
This  extraordinary  discrepancy  is  no  doubt 
ascribable  to  Tarious  causes  :  partly  to  Ihe 
greater  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  ;  partly  to  their  smaller  consump- 
tion of  tea,  coffee,  punch,  and  other  articles 
that  occasion  a  lar^  consumption  of  sugar; 
and  partly  and  principally,  perhaps,  to  the 
oppitesstre  duties  with  which  foreign  sugars 
are  loaded,  on  their  being  taken  into  France 
for  home  consumption. 

The  United  States  consume  from  70,000 
to  80.000  tons  ;  but  of  these  from  30,000  to 
40,000  tons  are  produced  in  Louisiana. 

About  170,000  tons  of  sugar  are  retained 
for  home  consumption,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
17,000  tons  in  Ireland*,  exclusive  of  about 
12,000  tons  of  bastard,  or  inferior  sugar,  ob- 
tained by  the  boiling  of  molasses  ;  and  ex- 
dusive,  also,  of  the  refuse  sugar  and  treacle 
remaining  after  the  process  of  refining. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  beKeve  we  may 
estimate  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the 
continent,  and  of  the  British  islands,  at  about 
500,000  tons  a  year ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
aggregate  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
Inukey,  dec.,  the  aggregate  will  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  supply.  The  demand  is  rap- 
idly iocreasinff  in  most  countries ;  but,  as  the 
power  to  produce  sugar  is  almost  illimitable, 
no  permanent  rise  of  prices  need  be  looked  for. 

Taking  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  low  rate 
of  £1  4s.  a  cwt.,  or  £24  a  ton,  the  prime 
cost  of  the  article  to  the  people  of  Europe 
will  be  £12,000,000  ;  to  which  adding  76 
per  cent,  for  duty,  its  total  cost  will  be 
£21,000,000.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  traide  in 
this  article.  Exclusive,  however,  of  sugar, 
the  other  products  of  the  cane — as  rum,  mo- 
lasses, treacle,  dec. — are  of  verf  great  vahie. 
The  revenue  derived  by  the  Bntish  treasury, 
from  rum  only,  amounts  to  nearly  £1,600,- 
000  a  year. 

ProgreBMiwe  ConMrnrnption  of  Sugar  in 
Great  Britain. — We  are  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to 
the  precise  period  when  sugar  first  began 
to  be  used  in  England.  It  was,  however,  mi- 
ported,  in  small  quantities,  by  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,*  but  honey  was  then,  and  long 
after,  the  principal  ingredient  employed  in 
sweetening  liquors  and  dishes.  Even  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
qoantity  of  sugar  imported  was  very  incon- 
siderable, and  it  was  made  use  of  only  in 


*  In  Martin**  Storia  del  Commercio  4e  Vemriani^ 
(vol.  T^  page  300,)  thore  is  an  aeeonat  of  a  thtpiDent 
made  at  Venice  for  BngUnd,  la  1319.  oT  100,000  Iba. 
of  ngar,  and  10,000  Ibe.  of  •turar-candv.  The  sugar 
is  Mid  to  have  been  bnvghtfrom  the  Levant. 


the  houses  of  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when  coffee 
and  tea  began  to  be  introduced,  that  surar 
came  into  general  demand.  In  1700,  the 
quantity  consumed  was  about  10,000  tons, 
or  22,000,000  lbs.  At  this  moment,  the  con- 
sumption has  increased  (bastards  included,) 
to  above  180,000  tons,  or  more  than  400,000,- 
000  lbs. ;  so  that  suffar  forms  not  only  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  and 
sources  of  revenue,  but  an  important  neces- 
sary of  life. 

6reat,  however,  as  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  sugar  has  certainly  been,  it  may,  we 
think,  be  easily  shown,  that  the  demand  for 
it  is  stiU  very  far  below  its  natural  limit ; 
and  that,  were  the  existing  duties  on  this 
article  reduced,  and  the  trade  placed  on  a 
proper  footing,  its  consumption,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  it,  would  be  greatly 
increased. 

During  thefirst  half  ofthe  last  century, 
the  consumption  of  sugar  increased  fivefold, 
and  amounted,  as  already  stated, 


In  1700,  to 10,000 or   32,000,000 

mo,  to 14,000 or   81,300,000 

1734,  to 42,000 or   94,800,000 

1754,  to 5S,S70 or  119,310,000 

1770-1775,  to 72,500  (average)  or  169,500,000 

1786-1701,  to 81,000 or  181,500,000 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  duty  on 
suffar  amounted  to  8s.  5d.  per  cwt.  Small 
additions  were  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  ;  but,  in  1780,  it  was  only  6a.  8d. 
In  1781,  a  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  previous  duty,  and,  in  1787,  it  was  as 
high  as  12s.  4d.  In  1791,  it  was  raised  to 
158. ;  and,  while  its  extensive  and  increasing 
consumption  pointed  it  out  as  an  article  weU 
fitted  to  augment  the  pubHc  revenue,  the 
pref  sure  on  the  puble  finance,  caused  by  the 
French  war,  occasioned  its  being  loaded  with 
duties,  which,  thougrh  ther  yielded  a  laree 
return,  would,  there  is  good  reason  to  think, 
have  been  more  productive,  had  they  been 
lower.  In  1797,  the  duty  was  raised  to  17s. 
6d  ;  two  years  afterward,  it  was  raised  to 
20s. ;  and,  by  successive  augmentations,  in 
1803, 1804  and  1806,  it  was  raised  to  80s.  ; 
but,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  it  was  enact- 
ed, that,  in  the  event  of  the  market  price  of 
sugar  in  bond,  or  exclusive  ofthe  duty,  be- 
ing, for  the  four  months  previous  to  the  6th 
of  January,  the  Bth  of  May,  or  the  6th  of 
September,  below  49s.  a  cwt.,  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  might  remit  Is.  a  cwt.  of  the 
duty  ;  that,  if  the  price  were  below  48s., 
they  might  remit  2s.,  and,  if  below  47s.,  they 
might  remit  8b.,  which  was  the  greatest  re* 
duction  that  could  be  made.  In  1 826,  the  duty 
was  declared  to  be  constant  at  27s.,  without 
regard  to  price ;  but  it  was  reduced,  in  1830, 
to  24s.,  on  West  India  sugar,  and  to  22s.  on 
East  India  sugar. 
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SUGAR  AND  ITS  USES.—The  French 
people  are  great  eaten  of  sufar,  always 
cariying  some  of  it  about  witn  them,  in 
their  pockets  and  reticules,  and  ffenerally 
putting  five  or  six  lumps  into  each  cup  of 
coffee.  M.  Cheesat  reports  that  sugar,  when 
used  as  the  exclusive,  or  principal  article  of 
diet,  produces  quite  opposite  effects  in  per- 
sons, according  to  the  difference  in  their 
systems  ;  for,  while  it  &ttens  some,  it  creates 
bile,  which  induces  a  diarrhea,  and  a  wasting 
of  the  solids,  in  other  persons.  The  cele- 
brated Bolivar  had,  by  fatigue  and  privations, 
■o  injured  the  tone  of  his  stomach,  that  he 
was  unable,  at  times,  to  take  any  other  food 
than  sugar,  which,  in  his  case,  was  easy  of  di- 
gestion. His  personal  friends  assure  us,  that, 
m  some  of  his  last  campaigns,  he  lived,  for 
weeks  together,  upon  sugar  alone,  as  a  solid, 
with  pure  water  as  a  liquid ;  but,  probably, 
in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  thousand,  this  diet  would  soon  have  brought 
the  person  adopting  it  to  his  grave ;  for,  on 
those  whose  digestion  is  feeble,  a  large,  or 
exclusive,  allowance  of  sugar  adds  to  their 
grievance,  because  the  excess  of  nutri- 
ment, not  being  generally  absorbed  by  their 
weakened  system,  becomes  converted  to 
bile,  and  causes  great  debility  and  wasting 
of  the  body.  In  seventeen  experiments, 
made  on  dogs,  M.  Chessat  observed,  that, 
when  the  sugar  diet  fattened  them,  there 
was  a  general  tendency  to  constipation  mean- 
while ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  pro- 
duced an  excess  of  bile  in  other  dogs,  tneir 
bowels  were  relaxed.  Why  English  chil- 
dren suffer,  in  their  digestion,  atier  eating 
largely  of  sugar-plums,  comfits,  dec.,  is 
chiefly  owing,  however,  to  those  delicacies 
being  composed  of  the  refuse  of  starch 
worl^,  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  pipe- 
clay and  chalk,  and  having,  indeed,  as  little 
sugar  as  will  suffice  to  give  them  a  palatable 
sweetness ;  and  they  are  often  colored  with 
gambo|[e;  and,  sometimes,  with  red  lead, 
▼erdigns,  and  other  mineral  poisons. 

Eveiy  where,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
reptiles,  the  fish  and  insects,  are  found  to 
have  a  ^reat  liking  for  sugar  and  honey. 
Mr.  Martm  says  he  lias  tameid  the  most  sav- 
age and  vicious  horses  with  sugar,  and  has 
seen  the  most  ferocious  animals  domesticated 
by  being  partly  fed  upon  it.  The  tamers  of 
lions  and  tigers  owe  their  power  over  them 
chiefly  to  a  judicious  use  of  sugar,  and 
other  sorts  of  sweets,  and,  also,  of  lavender 
water,  and  various  other  perfumes,  of  which 
feline  animals  are  remarkably  fond.  In  the 
sugar  season,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  soon  acquire  a  plumpness 
and  strength  by  partaking  of  the  leaving  of 
the  sugar  canes,  after  the  manufiMiturer  has 
done  with  them.  In  Cochin-China,  the  ele- 
phants, buffaloes  and  horses,  are  all  fattened 
with  sugar.    We  learn,  from  the  *'  Memoirs 


of  Dr.  Edw.  Dartwright.*'  (1843,)  that  this 
ingenious  man  used  to  ^ten  sheep  on  ma* 
^ar.  To  birds,  this  diet  proved  so  nourish- 
ing, that  the  suppliers  of  the  European 
poultry  markets  find  that  sugar,  along  with 
hemp-seed  and  boiled  wheats  will  greatly 
fiitten  rufb  and  reeves  in  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night. 

SUGAR— The  Eablt  Histokt  of.— TTie 
following  communication  was  sent  us  faj 
A.  G.  Summer,  Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  re> 
ceived  by  him  from  his  brother,  Thomas  J. 
Summer,  member  of  the  Literaiy  and  Scien- 
tific Society  of  Giesin,  and  who  is  pursuing 
Agricultural  Chemistry  under  Liebig,  Ross 
and  Mulder. 

Dr.  Weill  says,  that  as  far  as  he  has  ob- 
served there  is  no  allusion  made  to  sugar  in 
the  Old  Testament  The  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander seera  to  have  opened  its  discovery  to 
the  Western  world.  Strabo  says  that 
Nearchus,  his  admiral,  found  sugar-cane  in 
the  East  Indies,  but  does  not  say  that  even 
art  was  used  to  reduce  the  juice  of  this  plant 
to  gum.  Strabo  also  quotes  Eratosthenes, 
as  speaking  of  roots  of  large  reeds  in  India, 
which  were  of  sweet  taste,  both  raw  and 
when  boiled.  Theophrastus,  we  next  find, 
had  some  knowledge  of  sugar,  for  in  naming 
the  different  kinds  of  honey,  he  mentions 
one  found  in  reeds.  Varro,  in  a  fragment 
quoted  by  Isidorus,  alludes  to  this  substance, 
when  he  says  it  was  as  a  fluid,  pressed  out 
from  reeds  of  a  large  size,  which  was  sweet- 
er than  honey.  Dioscorides,  speaking  of  the 
different  kinds  of  honey,  says  there  is  one 
sort,  in  a  concrete  state,  called  Sacckaran, 
which  is  found  in  the  reeds  of  India  and 
Arabia  Felix.  Tliis,  he  adds,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  salt;  and,  like  that,  is  bitter 
when  chewed  in  the  mouth.  It  is  beneficial 
to  the  bowels  and  stomach,  if  taken  dissolv- 
ed in  water ;  and  is  also  useful  in  diseases 
of  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  Being  sprinkled 
on  the  eye,  it  removes  those  filmy  substances 
that  obscure  the  sight.  This  I  regard  as  the 
first  account  extant  of  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  sugar. 

Galen  was  well  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  sugar,  and  describes  it  similarly  with  the 
above,  as  a  kind  of  honey,  called  Sacchar, 
that  came  from  India  and  Arabia  Felix,  and 
concreted  in  reeds.  He  says  it  is  less  sweet 
than  honey,  but  of  similar  qualities,  as  de- 
tergent, desiccative,  and  digerent  He  ob- 
serves the  difference,  however,  that  sugar  is 
not  like  some  honey,  injurious  to  the  stom- 
ach, or  productive  of  thirst,  but  on  the  con- 
trary always  occasions  internal  irritation. 

In  the  third  book  of  Galen,  treating  of 
medicines  easily  procured,  sugar  is  repe^ed- 
ly  prescribed. 

Lucan  speaks  of  the  sweet  juice  drawn 
from  reeds,  which  constituted  a  drink  for  the 
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people  of  India.  Seneca,  tpeaks  also  of  an 
oily  sweet  juice  in  reeds,  rliny  mentions  it 
as  taeekar^n,  and  sajs  it  was  brought  from 
Arabia  and  India ;  bat  the  best  came  from  the 
latter  coontrj.  He  describes  it  as  a  kind  of 
honey  obtained  from  T«eds,  of  a  white  color 
resemblinff  gum,  brittle  when  pressed  by  the 
teeth,  ^na  found  in  jneee$  of  the  $ize  qf  a 
hazltnui.     It  was  used  in  medicine  only. 

Salmasios,  in  his  PltnUma  ExereiUUionetf 
says,  Pliny  relates  upon. the  authority  of 
Juba  the  historian,  that  some  reeds  grew  in 
the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  increased  to  the 
size  of  trees,  and  yielded  a  liquor  that  was 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Though 
he  implies  uiat  this  plant  was  the  suffar- 
cane,  I  think  the  plant  intended  by  Puny 
was  some  one  of  the  milk-producing  trees  of 
the  African  tropics.  Before  this  period  we 
had  no  account  of  the  artificial  boiling,  or 
the  application  of  the  evaporating  process  to 
sugar,  but  Statins  alludes  to  the  boiling  of 
•Qgar,  and  the  passage  is  referred  to  in  the 
eeiebrated  Thesaurus  of  Stephens. 

Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea, 
•peaks  of  the  honey  of  reeds,  called  ioechar^ 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  trade  between  Ariac 
and  Baiygaza,  two  places  of  the  hither  India, 
and  of  some  parts  of  the  Red  Sea.  i£lian, 
m  his  Natural  History,  speaks  of  a  kind  of 
honey,  preuBsed  from  reeds  that  grew  among 
the  Prassi,  a  people  who  liv^  near  the 
Ganges.  Tertullian  also  speaks  of  sugar  in 
his  book  De  Judieio  Det^  as  a  kind  of  honey 
procured  frt>m  canes.  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
•eus  states,  that  sugar  was  regarded  in  his 
time  as  an  Indian  production.  What  the 
Indians  called  sugar  then,  was  a  concretion 
of  honey,  in  reeds  resembling  crystals  of 
■alt,  of  a  white  color,  brittle,  and  possessing 
a  detergent  and  pur^tive  power  like  honey  ; 
tnd  wmeh  being  boiled  in  the  same  maimer 
as  honey,  is  rendered  less  purgatiye,  without 
impairing  its  nutritive  quiUity. 

raulus  ^gineta,  makes  the  first  mention 
of  sugar  growinff  in  Europe;  and  also 
speaks  of  its  bemg  brought  from  Arabia 
f^elix ;  the  latter  he  seemed  to  think  less 
sweet  than  the  sugar  raised  in  Europe,  and 
neither  injurious  to  the  stomach  nor  causing 
thirst,  as  the  European  sugar  was  apt  to  do. 
I  regret  that  I  can't  fix  the  date  at  which 
this  author  wrote.  Achmet,  an  Eastern 
writer  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  830,  speaks  frequently  of  sugar  as  com- 
mon in  his  time.  Aviccena,  the  Arab  physi- 
rian,  also  speaks  of  sugar  as  being  the  pro- 
duce of  reeds,  which  he  calls  tabtxer  or  tOr 
harzei. 

It  does  not  appear  that  down  to  this  time 
the  world  was  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
Preparing  sugar,  by  boiling  down  the  juice 
of  the  canes  to  a  consistence.  It  is  also 
thought  that  the  sugar  they  had,  was  not 
derived  from  the  sugar-cane  now  cultivated, 


but  from  a  coarser  and  larger  variety,  known 
to  the  ancient  worid,  called  by  Avicenna, 
tttbtirzetf  which  is  the  arundo  arbor  of  Cas- 
per Bauhen,  the  iaechar  mamba  of  later 
authors,  and  the  antndo  ban^o§,  of  Linneus. 
This  yields,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  sweet, 
milky  juice,  which  freely  crystallises  in  the 
sun's  rays,  and  rosembles  sugar  both  in  taste 
and  appearance.  It  is  similar  if  not  identi- 
cal with  gum  manna,  and  I  think  we  must 
date  the  commencement  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  as  we  know  it  with  the  Crusaders. 
Tms  period  opened  to  the  world  the  riches  of 
the  ''far  orient."  Even  the  "  Golden  Fleece'» 
had  stopped  at  Colchis,  but  it  was  for  the 
Crusaders  to  transport  usefiil  arts,  tastes,  re- 
finement, and  even  disease  from  the  Holy 
Land,  to  all  portions  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe.  In  the  history  of  those  days,  ro- 
mance and  chivahy  held  a  sway  which  al- 
most obscures  the  details  of  those  usefbl 
arts  which  went  home  with  the  mail-clad 
soldiers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchro.  But  the 
student,  by  groping  in  the  massive  rubbish  of 
centuries,  if  he  perseveres,  can  still,  now  and 
then,  place  his  finger  on  a  point  in  the  pro- 
gress of  any  art  which  existed  at  that  tune, 
and  in  searching  for  these  points  is  often  re- 
warded by  discoveries  which  show  the  in- 
ception of  wonderful  events  which  have 
since  transpired.  I  turned  my  inquiries 
from  the  tomes  of  the  times  preceding  the 
Crusaders  to  the  historians  of  those  infatuated 
expeditions,  and  in  the  Historia  Hierosolym- 
itana  found  that  the  Crusaders  discovered  in 
Sjnria  certain  roods  called  carmo-meUM^  of 
which  a  kind  of  wild  honey  was  made.  Al- 
bertus  Agnensis,  writing  about  the  same 
period,  says  that  **  the  Cnuaders  found  sweet 
honeyed  reeds  in  ^peat  quantities  in  the 
meadows  about  Tripoli,  m  Syria,  which 
roeds  wero  called  zvera.  These  reeds  wero 
sucked  by  them,  and  they  wero  much  pleased 
with  their  sweet  taste,  with  which  they  could 
be  scarcely  satisfied.  This  plant  ts  cuUhaied 
with  great  labor  of  the  husbandman  everjr 
year.  At  the  time  of  harvest,  they  bruise  it 
when  ripe  in  mortars,  and  set  the  strained 
juice  in  vessels  till  it  is  concreted  in  the 
form  of  snow,  or  white  salt.  This,  vihem 
scraped,  they  mix  with  bread,  or  rub  it  with 
water,  and  take  it  as  pottage ;  and  it  is  to 
them  more  wholesome  and  {Measing  than  the 
honey  of  bees.  The  people  who  wero  en- 
gaged in  the  sieses  of  Albaria  Marra  and 
Archas,  sufiered  droadful  hunger,  and  were 
much  refreshed  thereby  "  He  also  mentions, 
in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin,  that 
eleven  camels,  laden  wiUi  sugar,  wero  cap- 
tured by  the  Crusaders,  and  from  this  we  in- 
fer it  was  then  made  in  considerable  quantt^ 
ties. 

In  the  works  of  Jacobus  de  Vitriaooo,  is  to 
be  found  the  first  account  of  the  employment 
of  heat  or  firo  in  the  making  of  sugaCt  ^ 
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he  Mj*,  **  that  in  Syria  reedf  grow  that  an 
full  of  honey,  or  »  aweet  jnica,  which  by 
the  preaaure  of  «  acrew  engine,  and  oon- 
creted  by  Jite^  becomea  aagar.  Wilhelmua 
Tyrenaia,  aboat  the  aane  period,  apeaka  of 
''angar  aa  made  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tyre,  and  aent  to  the  fiurtheat  porta  of  the 
world." 

Mvinua  Sanatna  aaya,  that  in  the  conn- 
triea  aubject  to  the  Saltan,  augar  waa  pro- 
duced in  large  quantitiee,  and  that  it  waa 
likewiae  made  in  Cyprua,  Rhedea,  Amorea, 
Malta,  Sicily,  and  other  placea  belongmg  to 
^Dhriatiana. 

Laat  of  all,  Hugo  Falcandua,  who  wrote 
in  the  daya  of  Frederic  Barbaroaaa,  apeaka 
of  aucar  being  produced  in  ffroat  qnantitiea 
in  Sietly,  where  it  waa  uaed  in  two  atatea ; 
one,  when  the  iuice  waa  boiled  down  to  the 
eonbiatence  of  noney,  the  other  when  it  waa 
boiled  atill  farther  down  ao  aa  to  form  a 
aolid  body  of  augar. 

Here,  when  revolutton  and  the  turbulent 
apirit  of  Frederic  ahook  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, waa  conanmauted  that  akill  which  haa 
aince  ftimished  to  our  auffar  regiona  a  baaia 
for  the  wonderfiil  chemicaldiscovariea  which 
have  engaged  their  attention  up  to  the  pre- 
aent  time.  How  much  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing augar  ia  Tet  to  be  improved  can  only 
be  imagined,  when  we  review  the  eventa 
which  have  aeoelatated  ita  produodon  ainoe 
the  twelfth  century.  I  feel  much  aatiafac- 
tion  in  addreaainff  tbeae  historical  tranaor^pta 
to  one  of  my  fiBUow-citixena  who  ia  largely 
intereated  in  the  culture  of  angar.  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  the  only  thing  the  au- 

Sr  plantera  ahould  call  to  their  aupport  ia 
e  aid  of  aetence.  With  thia,  and  the 
healthy  energy  of  American  eftterpriae,  they 
will  ontatrip  the  world  in  the  piodaetion  of 
every  ataple  whish  engages  their  attention 
and  occupiea  their  labor. 

Fnm  <&a  Hfm,  Joel  R.  PomteU, 

JuifB  26, 1847. 

Sugar  ia  a  fruitful  aubject.  Of  courae,  you 
are  aware  of  the  vaat  advantage  poaaeased 
over  ua  in  the  West  Indiea,  where,  from  the 
cane  maturing,  the  juice  ia  many  timei 
stronger  than  m  our  colder  region.  Within 
the  tropica  it  takea  eighteen  montha  to  ma- 
ture, and  I  think  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  juice  with  that  raiaed  in  colder  cli- 
mates, it  is  aa  eight  to  one.  Sugar  ia  culti* 
vated  successfully  in  Peru,  and  constitutes 
the  chief  article  of  export.  It  ia  aent  to  Chili, 
in  exchange  for  iour.  The  sugar  of  Peru 
ia  clayed,  and  not  well  refined. 

In  Mexico  it  ia  raiaed  in  the  Tierra  Tem- 
plada,  and  Tierra  Caliente  ;  chiefly  in  the 
valleya  of  Cuatia  and  Cuemavaca,  about 
twenty  leaguea  from  the  capital ;  although 
it  might  be  cultivated  to  almost  any  extent, 
I        as  i£»  soil  and  dimata  of  many  parta  of 


Mexico  are  peenUaily  fitvorable  to  ita  pro- 
dnctien.  Indeed,  it  waa  cultivated  formerly 
much  more  extensively  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  coaat,  where  the  landa  were  more 
productive  than  thoae  even  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  the  juice  of  the  cane  much  rioh«r 
in  aacdiarine  matter  ;  but  the  works  were 
destroyed  on  moat  of  the  eatatea  during  the 
civil  ware  of  the  revolution,  and  they  are  too 
coatly  to  be  renewed.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  country  ia  enormous,  mnd  the 
qnantiw  made  barely  aufficea  for  home  naa. 
If  Mexico  ia  to  be  Americanized,  and 
angar  raiaed  there  to  be  hroaght  into  compe- 
tition with  that  of  Louiaiana,  the  latter  will 
have  to  abancbn  that  aouvce  of  profitable 
culture.  An  experiment,  recorded  by  Hum- 
boldt,  gave  double  the  quantity  of  augar 
raiaed  on  the  coaat  of  Mexioo^to  that  raised 
on  the  same  area  in  Cuba.  *^  A  bectane  of 
the  beat  land  in  Vera  Cnii  produces  5,600 
pounds  of  saw  ancar,  or  exactly  double 
the  quantity  obtained  fh>n  the  aame  apaoe 
of  ground  in  Cuba."  The  augar  uaed  in 
Mexico,  like  that  of  Peru,  is  badly  refined 
and  haa  a  coarae  appearance.  The  cane  ia 
planted  cloaer  togetner  than  ia  cnatomary  in 
the  Engliah  Weat  India  islands ;  but  they 
reat  their  landa,  planting  only  one-fourth 
each  year — a  system  that  maintaina  their 
fertility  unimpaired. 

I  am,  dear  air,  very  truly  yours. 

SUOAB  CULTDBB  IN  TEXAS.— Tbeio 
are  at  preaent  twenty*nine  au^r  plaDtatioas 
in  Brasoria  oouoty,  each  having  substantial 
boildinga  and  madiioery  for  the  preparation 
of  the  cane-juioe  for  market  Col.  Morgan  L. 
Smith*a  eatablithment  ranks  bigbeat  in  the 
scale  of  ooat,  aa  it  does  in  eatiosablo  preten- 
sions, to  produce  a  refined  article  of  tbe  bigb- 
eat charactar,  having  in  combination  tbe  latest 
improvements  that  ffenins  and  intellect  have 
aa  vet  deviaed  for  Uie  fabrication  of  sugar. 
Col.  Smith'a  perseverance,  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy will,  I  bave  no  doubt,  surmoant  every 
difficulty  that  is  likely  to  obstruct  tbe  progress 
of  his  great  and  laudable  design,  if  at  al  I  prac- 
ticable. Hia  personal  exertions  and  general 
character  ment  the  enjoyment  of  a  most  bril- 
liant success. 

As  the  coats  of  the  eatablishmenta  are  not 
uniformly  the  same,  they  are  classed  in  the 
following  schedule,  according  to  their  eati- 
mated  value — as,  one  at  $50,000 ;  eight  at 
$20,000;  six  at  $15,000;  two  at  $12,000; 
one  at  $10,000 ;  one  at  $8,000 ;  ten  at  $5,000 
— the  number  of  sugar-houses,  and  tbe  coat 
multiplied  into  each  other.  In  the  next  co- 
lumn, the  estimated  valtie  of  the  hands  em- 
ployed on  the  plantation ;  the  next,  the  sup- 
posed number  of  acres  cultivated,  with  the 
very  low  average  price  of  twenty  dollara  per 
acre— giving  an  aggregate  of  $1,134,000.  the 
amount  of  oapitalTnveated  in  the  cohivatioa 
of  sugar-cane,  dco.,  in  Brasoria  county  at  this 
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time.    These  fibres  tre  by  no  meaos  eia^-i  rather  below  than  abore  the  actnal  amonnt 
gerated,  for  it  is  confidently  beHeyed  they  are  |  of  a  elose  calodation : 


lf«.of 


ValMol 


•CHBDVLS. 

i^  VdoiofaMh  ofSogM  ValMof 

fiouMC  SogurHooM  Hoomm  NaffioM  Aeraa  Lani  iVtel 

1 $50,000 #50,000 $00,000 $00 $4,000 114,000 

8 20,000 100,000 330.000 1,800 36,000 980,000 

0 .15,000 90,000 103,000 MO 11,000 904,000 

S 12.000 24,000 35,000 250 5,000 04,000 

1  10,000 10,000 10,000 100 2,006 «2,000 

1 8,000 8,000 12,000 100 2,000 22,000 

10 5,000 .50,000 115,000 850 17,000 162,000 

$005,000 I,'880. $77,000 1«184,000 


The  maoafactare  of  sugar  in  Texas  is  yet 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  saccess.  The  caltare 
of  cane,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  was 
^oite  limited  ;  a  few  small  patches  were  cul- 
tivated in  the  vicinity  of  Bexar  de  San  Anto- 
nio, in  olden  times,  ior  family  use,  in  the  form 
of  a  peloncua.  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Fort  Bend 
coQoty,  was  the  first  to  erect  permanent 
worlcs  for  its  manufacture  in  Austin's  colony, 
in  1834,  but  the  buildings  were  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  machinery  destroyed  by 
the  Mexican  army,  during  the  sanguinary 
eruption  of  1836.  But  it  is  to  an  adventitious 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Eli  Mercer,  of  the 
B^yptian  settlement,  Wharton  county,  on  the 
Bio  Colorado,  seveot^  miles  in  the  interbr, 
that  the  first  *<  partial  essay  is  indebted  for 
the  origin  of  our  sugar  doings." 
^  The  extreme  scarcity  of  foreign  produc- 
tions in  the  colonies,  previous  to  the  reyolu- 
tioo,  iuduced  this  gentleman  to  make  an  at- 
tempt at  sugar  making — at  least  enongh  for 
his  own  family  oonsnmption^in  1833,  '34. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons — ^yet  in 
boybood-^nd  one  negro,  he  cultivated,  in 
addition  to  bis  usual  i>otato  and  com  patch, 
not  only  enough  for  his  own  family  use,  but 
he  supplied  the  whole  population  of  Egjpt 
with  sweetening.  His  apparatus  was  wholly 
domestic— 'the  live  oak  rolling-mill  was  con* 
strocted  by  himself,  from  the  stump,  and  the 


largest  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  were  arrayed  "  all 
round  in  a  row,^  as  an  evaporatiDg  battery, 
under  the  attentive  ministration  of  the  family 
circle.  Althoogh  producing  an  article  not  un- 
like Mississippi  alluvion  steeped  in  molasses, 
it  brought  a  goodly  price  into  the  hard,  close 
hand  of  the  honest  Eli  Mereer.  Urged  on  by 
successful  sales,  the  incorrigible  Eti  extended 
the  limits  of  his  cane  patch;  by  experience, 
gained  some  celebrity  m  his  new  craft,  while 
the  saccharine  qaalities  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  successfully  deyeloped  to  his  ad- 
vantage, and  that  of  his  successors,  for  ages. 
He  is  now  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fi'Qit  of  his 
perseyering  indnstrr,  ynth  peace  and  plenty 
around  him,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 
But  more  likely,  if  yet  alive,  yon  may  find 
him  rusticating  under  the  shade  of  some 
neighbormg  gnarled  post-oak,  poring  over  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the  Fsalma  of  David 
inmetrei 

SUGAR  OF  LOUISIANA.— We  have 
made  up  some  statistics  from  the  tables  of 
Mr.  Champomier,  which  were  published  for 
several  years.  This  gentleman  collected  his 
facts  by  correspondence  and  personal  atCend- 
anoe ;  and  though  he  may  have  been  led  into 
many  errors,  they  are  altogether  too  onim- 
portant  to  affect  the  general  results,  frothing 
so  reliable  can  be  had  from  any  other  source. 


LOVISIARA  SV9AM  STATlSTlOS. 


No. 


Sugar  HgoM  No. 


Psridi«. 


1844-5    1845^ 


1844-5 


1845-8 


Pohite Coupes 5...,....40 868 1,808 173... 

West  Baton  Rouge 19........ 59 4,847 4,001 230... 

Bast  Baton  Rouge 18........ 35 4,474 4,2M 240... 

IbcrvlUe 09 110 10,403 15,024 230... 

▲seeoBion .48 83 19JW8 10,900 400.  . 

St  James ! 07 81 21,519 17,515 310. . . 

St.  John .55 01 18,575 9,909 230... 

St.  Charles 37 30 12,539 10,050 320... 

Jeflfereon 24 29 11.218 7,541 400... 

St. Bernard  and  Orleans 93 90 8,941 5,070....  ....200... 

Plaquemines 30 45 14,701 11,321 400... 

Assumption 02 137 11,990 12,070 175... 

Lafcurche 49 98 14,205 11,110 980... 

•PMPBhonne 42 78 12,001 19,080 290. 

St.  Mary 147 179 18,795 24,799.. 

8t,Mantn 30  .,,....09 4,419 5,940.. 

Latkyette 4 7 .379 385.. 

Termmion 13 19 809 1,170.. 


.800,. 
..95.. 
.120.. 
.134.. 
.204.. 
.210.. 
.165.. 
.273.. 
.260.. 
.210., 
..251.. 
-.88., 
..113. 
.164. 


184M   1845-4   1845-6 


..61 
..78 
.54 

.194 
.90 
.197 
.145 
.94 
..49 
..47 
.  77 
.806 
.164 
.104 


...190 182. 

...120 70 115 

....60 52 11 

....05 01 33 
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hOVlBlAMA  BVQAM  ■TATtSTXO*--0MI<mtMtf. 


No. 


1844^    1845-« 

8t  Landiy 8 WH 

Bad  River  ParMkM  of  Aroy- ) 

ellM,  Rapides  Catthoola,  >     17 

Concordia ) 

Calcasiea  — 11 

We»t  FeUdani — « 

CisteraSogar — — 


Total. 


.704. 


.1,840 101,884 186,050 .iSO 


PBODVCT  BVQAM  H0V8I8. 

1845    1840 

Prodaeing  1000  bogeheadsand  orer 8 — 

"     900   ••       "   S 2 

««     800   "       «*   8 1 

'  «*     700   ♦*       "    SO 4 

««     000   "       «*    SO 18 

"     500   "       «*    48 20 

«<     400   *♦       *♦    45 40 

"     100   "       "    00 08 

"     900   **  "    ...104 154 

"nnderaOO   "      "   ....407 897 

PLANTimt  PB0DVC1R0  OTBB  1000  HBM.* 

BLMcCaU 1,?^* 

D.P.  Kenaer iJJ? 

Bwngiers 1»>70 

Yalconr  Aime 1,1*2 

Henry  Doyle 1,539 

Garcia  A  Co 1»015 

L.  Labranche 1,016 

L.  MUlandon,  (8 eaUtes)  2,035 

Preston,  (2  estates) 2,324 

Thus,  nine  planters  produced  as  much  as 
the  81  planters  of  St.  Martin's,  La&yette,  St. 
Landry,  Vermilliou  and  West  Baton  Bouge, 
and  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  crop. 

About  160  planters  produced  one-half  of 
the  whole  crop. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  many 
planters  have  interests  in  other  estates  than 
their  own,  and  others  have  estates  in  different 
parishes.  Several  have  often  an  interest  in 
the  same  estate. 

Adding  the  cistern  bottom  sugars,  nsed  by 
jfto  refinerty  the  crop  of  1844-5  exceeded 


200,000  hogsheads.  The  nnmber  of  steam 
sugar-mills  that  year  was  408,  the  rest  being 
horse.    Whole  number  of  pbinters  then,  900. 

The  estimate  of  1845-6  includes  the  cisteni 
bottoms.  Mr.  Champomier  estimated  there 
would  be  in  operation  in  1847,  from  returai 
made  to  him,  1,240  sugar-houses,  owned  bj 
2.077  proprietors.  They  appear  in  our  table 
of  1846  a#  tn  progreu;  204  expecting  to  woiii 
in '46  and '47,  and  81  in  M7  and  *48.  From  the 
stimulant  given  to  the  sagar  culture  from  the 
high  prices  of  1847,  and  the  very  low  rates  of 
cotton  in  1843,  the  new  bayou  and  river  lands 
taken  into  cultivation,  and  especially  the  ra- 
gion  on  the  Bed  River,  the  whole  number  ol 
sugar-mills  in  Louisiana  in  1849-50,  will 
scarcely  fell  short  of  1,500.  About  one-balf 
of  the  mills  are  by  horse-power,  though  stean 
is  being  rapidly  substituted. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  territory  of  Lou* 
siana,  and  compare  the  country  south  of  Ba^ 
pides  Parish,  excluding  the  Florida  parishes, 
we  shall  find  about  one-half  of  the  state 
adapted  to  the  sugar  culture.  Probably  not 
one-twentieth  is  now  cultivated  in  mgar. 
There  are  many  parishes  in  which  it  is  not 
cultivated  at  all.  120,000  out  of  200,000  hogs- 
heads, which  the  state  produces,  are  made  by 
the  parishes  on  the  river  above  and  below  the 
city.  The  crops  of  Bed  River  parishes,  tbe 
present  year,  we  have  not  learned,  but,  from 
30  houses,  may  estimate  7,000  hogsheads, 
perhaps  10,000. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA,  1861-'62. 


No*  of  Snstt 


1.  Rapides 4<l 

2.  Avoyelles 80 

I.  WeM  Feliciana 20 

4.  Pointe  Coupee 65 

5.  East  Feliciana 14 

«.  West  Baton  Rouge 67 

7.  Bast  Baton  Rouge 63 

8,  Iberville 183 

0.  Ascension Ot 

10.  Su  James  

11.  St.  John  the  Baptist 67 

12.  St.  Charlee 88 

13.  Jeflbrson SO 

14.  Orleans  and  St.  Bernard S5 

15.  Plaquemines 46 

16.  AssumpUon— Bayou  Lafourche 146 

17.  Lafburche  Interior  "        76 


•.brStaam       Vo.bjHoiw 
r»«r«r  PowMT 


\   84 

1$ 

16 

16 

18  .... 

% 

68 

....  7 

14 

48 

....  0 

43 ? 

....  10 

Ill 

....  as 

\ 62 

10 

70 

47 

....  16 

so 

\ 37 

39 

....  1 

26 

46 



61  .. 

...  06 

46 

....  80 

10,1*7 
t,«B 

6,804 
7,187 
1,M6 
10,64S 
7,076 
16,886 
14,104 
17,711 
10,980 
9,099 
7,776 
6.778 
12,946 
18,601 
11,681 


*  For  tvery  hogshead  of  sugar  ons  barrel  of  molasias  Is  prodnood. 
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H4 


18.  Terrebonno,  "        01 

19.  St.  Mary— Attakapw 188 

JO.  St.Martin       "        05 

81.  Vermillion— LaAyelte 39 

«.  Laftyette 10 

S3.  St.  Landry— Opelousas 08 

Diners  small  parcels,  made  in  bogsheada  and  bar* 

rels,  in  different  auffar-houaea,  not  reckoiled. ...  — , 
Cifltem  bottoms  of  208,933  bogsheada  brown  sufar, 
at  an  estimate,  say  of  five  per  cent — . 


r  Sofv       W6.by  jHw 


StMm      N«.  by  Hoot      Vo.ofHtkt 


61. 
63. 
17. 

3. 

8. 
86.. 


.  40 18,406 

.186 87,370 


78. 
30. 
17. 
83. 


014. 


660. 


6,068 
..  780 
..  783 
..  4,480 

..  3,600 

..10,304 

.236,547 


Total 1,474. 

Estimated  at 367,138,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  tbe  old  ^rooess 803,982  Mds. 

Refined,  clarified,  dec,  inclnding  cistern SSl,625     ** 

Total 886,647     " 


Tbe  above  statisticf  are  from  tbe  valuable 
aonoal  report  of  Mr.  Champonier  ddod  tbe 
crop.  Fort]r-three  plantations  in  im  state 
are  worked  on  the  varioua  new  processes  and 
ncnum  principle.  Quality  of  toe  crop  gene- 
rally indifferent,  tbe  season  being  bad.  De- 
ficiency of  raiua  throoghout  the  state.  There 
9m  1,474  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana,  914 
being  worked  by  steam,  and  560  by  horse- 
power. Tbe  molasses  crop  nnosually  large, 
averaging  this  year  70  gallons  to  tbe  1,000 
lbs.  sugar.  Tbe  crevasses  on  tbe  Mississippi, 
Lafourche,  and  Plaquemines,  destroyed  9,000 
or  10.000  hogsheads. 

The  refineries  of  LouisiaiMi  worked  up  the 
following: 


Louisiana  Steam  Refinery,  1.467,905  lbs. 
Louisiana  sugar,  52,872  lbs.  cistern  suear, 
538  boxes  Cuba  sugar.  Battle-ground  Be- 
finery,  besides  the  crop  of  the  plantation, 
(550,000  lbs.,)  8.214,767  lbs.  sugar,  637.222  . 
lbs.  cisterns,  211  boxes  Cuba.  I.,Biayette 
Refinery,  81,765  lbs.  sugar,  2,7.35,114  lbs. 
cisterns.  Valcour  Aime*s  Refinery,  besides 
ihe  crop  of  678,000  lbs.,  1,859,487  lbs.  sugar, 
1,004,098  lbs.  cisterns,  800,986  lbs.'  Cuba. 
Tbe  Louisiana  Refinery  also  worked  up  2,809 

{gallons  Louisiana  molasses,  and  249,629  gal- 
ons  Cuba ;  the  Battle-ground,  94.554  Louisi- 
ana, and  179,260  Cuba;  tbe  Lafayette,  7,047 
gallons  Cuba :  and  the  Valcour  Aime,  88,555 
gallons  Cuba  molasses. 


8t.Lonis hhds.  sugar 

"        bbls.  and  boxes 

Cincinnati bbds.  snnr 

"         bbls.  and  boxes 

Pittsbnrgb bbds.  sugar 

Wheeling,  Va 

Portsmoutb,  Obio 

Maysville  and  Angnsta,  Ky 

Madison,  la 

LouisTlUe,  Ky 

New-Albany,  la 

SvansTiUe  and  Wabasb,  la 

Cnmberland  River 

Tennessee  River 

Mills's  Point 

Mempbis 

Steubenvllle  and  WellsviUe,  O 

Wcllsburg  and  Parkersburg.  Va 

Marietta  and  Oalliopolis,  Ohio 

Pt.  Pleasant  and  Guayandott.  O 

Lawrenceburg,  Aurora  and  vevay,  la 

Warsaw,  Henderson  and  Owensbnrg,  Ky.. 

Jeflersonville 

Mount  Vernon  and  Sbawneetown,  la 

Many  small  buildings  on  tbe  Ohio,  at  least 

30  in  number,  say j 

On  tbe  Mississippi,  above  Mempbis,  about 

twelve  or  more  small  landings,  say 

Sundry  parcels  purcbased  by  flatboatmen, 

traders,  Ac,  say 

Exclusive  of  tbe  States  of  Arltansas,  Mis-  i 

Bissippi,  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  I  - 

via R.  River !• 


9VBAMB  BlOirVBS  HV  TBI  WIST  FBOM  LOUISIAXA. 

1850.       1851. 

25,580 28,522 

28,400 88,768 

20,7(10 29,808 

15,472 22,106 

supposed 0,000 7,000 

.bbds.   **   1,500 2,400 


1,600 2,000 

1,500 2,200 

1,000 1,800 

.14,000 15,000 

2,000 


,  8,500. 

.  5,000. 

2,000. 

1,000. 

.  6,000. 

800. 

400. 

500.. 

400.. 

500.. 

000. 

400.. 

500.. 

1,500.. 

350.. 

5,000.. 


5,000 

5,700 

2,200 

1,100 

7,000 

1,000 

500 

000 

500 

600 

1,000 

500 

700 

1,700 


6,000 
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SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

imaviU,  EspvrU,  Stockt^  tmd  Sstimated  Cmuumptioii  of  K«w,  C/ovmI,  4«.,/or  like  fear  enOmg  Dtcmkr 
SI,  1351,  escluHve  iff  Coltforma  and  Ortgim, 

K«w.To(k  Hkdg  TNi  Bbb  Bens  Bh*      Cte  iSSt  UH 

ItocelT6d(VomCab» M.070...  1,648... 5,079...  188,887 811.. ..M     aO    ..*4Xt«H 

"  "  Porto  Rieo »,S78 M.. .2,020...  ... .. .MH%1    ..t5J<t8H 

"  "  SI.  CroU 1,236...—    38...  ...    — .. ..  3H  a  5H..  5H  ••H 

"  "  Brazil ...  —    ...^555..    ...48,7»1..  303..  5)<  a«H.       — 

"  «  Manilla ...  —   .. ...  ..108,257.. ..4     aO    ..     — 

"  "  Surinam 817 3.... 133...  ... .. ..4Ha4!4-.     — 

"  NaMaa,N.P 136 23. ...103...  ... .. ..      ..     

"  Halifkx ...  —    .. ...  ....2,090.. ..      ..     

"  ♦*  Sl.John,N.B 69...—    17...  ... .. ..     ..     

*•  "  Other  forelfu porta.... 317 10....  302 24... .. ..      ..     — 

Total  receipts  of  fbreifn 126,019...!^  ..8,257.  ..188,411.  .154,954..^..      .       — 

RoceiTed flrom  Texas 1,576...—    ....235 102... .. ..      ..     — 

"  "    Louisiana 15,945 45. ...326...  ... .. ..  8H  a53t..  51i tSSi 

"  "    Other  coastwlBe...  8,758 13.. 35,920 3,384. .  .13,733. . ..      ..     — 

Tooasnpply 147,397..  .1^.  .44,738. .  .WMIW.  .168,687.  ."w3 

Eip'd71Shhds.,8lLlp'dtoCa'iU217....930...  .  81 SO 3,091... .. 

146,369. . .  Tjm.  .44,718. .  .188,806.  .168,687.  Tm 
Add  stock,  January  1,  1851 1,601...  —    .. 8,885...  3,798.. 

Totalsupply 147,970...  1,625  .44,718...  197,641..  172,485    Iw 

Deduct  stock,  January  1,  1852 7,582  ..  —    .. ....18,512... 26,105..  303  *  MuscoTado. 

Taken  forcons^tiOBrm  this  port.  140,388...  r|e^. 44,716...  184,120..  146,366 

Or,  about  132,832  tons— ofwhlcb,  fbreign,  imported  direct,  120,599.    Same  time  last  year,  104,071  toaf 
of  wbicb  foreign,  imported  direct,  65,069  tons. 

Rtceived  at  New-  York^Jrom/oreign  and  coeittwiM  porU^  Stock  m  Ntw-  York, 

from  Ut  January  to  31«t  December.  Itt  January. 

Hlidt              TlartM           Bamk                Bosv                 Bap  HMs              Bosa*             ■■•* 

1851....  147,298 1,706 44,738 191,897 168,687       1852.... 7,582 13,512..  ..Al« 

1850....  116,848 1,311 35,019 132,814 61,360       1651. ...1,601 8,835 J,7« 

1849....  128,417 1,404 21,105 63,057 93,936       1850.... 3,213 1,099 M>tf 

1848....  108,703 2,258 19,946 120,354 90,068        1849. ..  .4,549 14,127 - 

1847 87,861 779 17,765 144,896 24^855       1848  ...2,262 .2,500 - 

1846 67,238 VH 7,242 85,744 37,652       1847.. ..1,279 —    IfXl 

1845 88,268 1,626 17,039 22,958 38,ni        1846.. ..1,297 - 

1844 62,681 513 11,075 106,918 35,689 

1843 59,003 331 9,896 50,549 38,417 

1842 54,495 75 13,048 58,012 60,553 

Most  of  the  barrels  recefred  here  from  coastwise  ports  is  refined  sufar. 

R9Ciipt9  qf  Foreign,  from  iMt  January,  1851,  to  lUt  December,  1851. 

HkdcAtTM  Bbb  Bout  Baffi  Cwi 

At  New-York 127,667 8,257 188,411 154,954 W 

Boston 11,571 1.223 82,906 88,126 

PhUadelphia 27,648 5,084 34,971 53,907 

Baltimore 17,044 2,542 3,597 8,316 

New-Orleans 350 28,619 1,«J 

Otherporls 6,168 321 11,071 5,390 

Total  receipts  in  the  United  SUtes 190,448 17,427 349,575 310,617...  1,M 

Add  stock  at  aU  the  ports,  January  1,1851 3,525 20,961 7,102 

ToUl  supply 193,973....  17,427 369,836 317,719.    .  !,«• 

Deduct  export  from  aU  the  ports, in  1851 2,951....  2,904 6,542 1,344 

b»4,022.... 14,593. 363,294 316,375  ...1^ 

Deduct  stock  at  aU  the  ports,  January  1, 1852 9,367 31,446. 37,425 ^ 

Total  consumption  of  foreign 181,656....  14,523 331,848 288,950....  l.«J 

Or,  about toiit301,tfS 

Add  crop  ori850-'51,  Louisiana,  Texas,  dec,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to  market  in  1851,  and 
assuming  the  stock  1st  January  eaoh  year  to  be  eqi^ 1W« 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States,  from  January  1, 1851,  to  December 

31, 1851 881,73' 

Consumption  of  foreign  In  1850  160,210 

Add  crop  ofLouisUna,  Texas,  Florida,  dsc,  1849-'50 141,508 

Would  make  the  total  consumption 801 JW 

iial851 /TTlr^r^^Tr*. .^^S"* 
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JLtNew-Tork 6,141 13,512. 

fiottOD T74 10,013 . . 

Philtddpliia 1,8« 7,641. 

Bthimore 250 —    . 

New-Oiieaiw —  —    . 

Otherports 350 400. 

TMiIsloek.... 


siS^. 


.303., 


-1851.- 

BOXM 


Hhdt  __ 

-.1,213 8,835 3,798 

—    — 400 7,514 3,054 

1,8M.......  — 1,287 2,000 250 

—    — 000......    —    — 

—    — —  700 — 

—  ...  — 425 312 — 


,.«y307 81,466 27,425 803 8,585. 


.20,201. 


.7,102 


The  stock  of  all  kinds  at  this  port,  1st 
Januiiy,  1852,  was  8,738  tons,  against  2,917 
tons  last  year ;  and  the  stock  of  foreign  at  all 
the  ports,  1st  Januaty,  1862,  was  13,659 
tons  against  6,522  tons,  1st  January,  1851. 

The  above  statement  we  believe  to  be  a 
correct  exhibit  of  die  quantity  of  raw,  clayed, 
^.,  sugar,  taken  firom  the  ports,  for  con- 
sumption  in  the  conntiy.  It  will  be  ob- 
aened,  we  do  not  include  the  receipts  of 
Eoiopean  refined  sugar,  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  reliable  data  for  them,  and  we  do 
not  embrace  in  our  exports  any  foreign  or 
domestic  refined  sugar,  having  confined  our- 
<elves  wholly  to  the  descriptions  noticed. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  made  l^re  from  molas- 
•es  is  large,  and  the  production  of  the  maple 
tiee  the  last  season  is  rated  at  17,500  tons. 

For  the  foilowinff  interesting  statistics  re- 
lative to  the  production  of  sugar  in  this 
cooBtiy  from  the  cane  and  from  the  maple 
tree,  taken  from  the  United  SUtes  Marshal's 
ntums  of  the  seventh  census,  for  the  year 
andrng  June  1>  1850,  we  are  indebted  to 
Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy^  Esq.,  Superintendent 
«f  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CaMfionr 


Maine  

Missouri 

Maryland 

Alabama 

New-Hampshire.. 

Vermoni 

Masaachnsetts 

Connecticut 

Now- York 

New- Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

North  CaroUna.  . 


South  Carolina 150 

Georgia 1,273 

Florida 1,7411< 

Missiosippi 278S( 

Texas 7,017 

Arkansas 

Ohio '.'.'.*.!!.'.'!!!!    '.'. 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 202,480    . 

Kentuckv 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Ter'ry 


87,541 

171,943 

47,740 

478 

1,292,428 

5,159,641 

768,596 

87,781 

10,310,704 

5,886 

3,178,378 

1,283.905 

H 27,448 


200 
50 


110 


8,825 

.      150,888 

4,581,648 

2,423,897 

2,921,638 

246,078 

31,048 

386,233 

661,960 

2,950 


Total 272,974. 


.83,677,041 


SUGAIU-IMPORTATIONS  OF, 

<no  TRl  ITinTBO  8T1.TZS  SINCE  THI  BSTABLI8HMBXT  OF  THE  GOVXBNMSNT,  IlfOLVSIVS  OF  THE  FISCAL 

TB1.B,  ENDING  80TH  OF  JUNE,  1650. 

T«n  QoMtitT,  Hm  Ymh  Qnuitlty.lte  ValiM,donm 

1790 22,719,457  1821 59,512,835 3,553,583 

1791 21,919,066  1822 88,305,670 5,034,489 

1792 22,499,588  1823. 60,789,210 3,258,689 

1793 37,291,988  1824 94,379,764  5,165,800 

1794 33,645,772  1825 71,771,479  4.237,530 

1795 37,582,547  1826 84,902,955 5,311,631 

1796 25,403,581  1887 76,701,629 4,577,861 

1797 49,767,745  1828 56,985,951 3,546,786 

1798 33,206,395  1820 63,307,294 3,622,406 

1799 57,079,636  1830 86,483,046 4,630,342 

1800 30,537,637  1831 109,014,654 4,910,877 

1801 47,882,876  1832 66,451,288 2,933,688 

1869 89,443,814  1833 97,688,132 4,753,343 

1808 51,066,834  1834 115,389,855 ...5,537,829 

1804 55,670,013  1835 126,036,230 6,806,174 

1805 68,046,865  1838 191,426,1 15 12,514,504 

1806 78,318,649  1887 ^ 188,139,839 7,208,668 

1807 65,810,816  1838 153,879,143 7,586,360 

1808 84,853,633  1839 195,231,278 9,919,502 

1809 12,381,820  1840 120,939,585 5,580,950 

1810 29,312,307  1841  184,264,881 8,807,708 

1811 65,382,214  1842 173,863,585 6,503,434 

1812 60,166,082  1843 71,335,131 2,532,279 

1813 31,364,276  1844 186,804,578 7,195,700 

1814 20,670,168  1845 115,664,840 4,780,555 

1815 54,737,768  1846 128,088,876 5,448,257 

1816 35,387,963  1847 2,697,834 275,508 

1817 65,591,302  1848 257,129,743 9,479,217 

1818 51,284,988  1849 259,826,584 3,049,739 

181? 71,665,401  1850 218,425,348 7,555,148 

IW) 51,537,888 
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SUGAR  MANUFACTURE,  Etc.,  m 
Louisiana. — In  Louisiana  the  sugar-cane  is 
passed  through  the  mill  but  once,  and  the 
amount  of  juice  obtained  is  rarely  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 
Therefore  the  bagasse  does  not  come  out  per- 
fectly dry,  and  often  contains  half  as  much 
juicQ  as  has  already  been  expressed,  espe- 
cially in  horse  mills,  where  the  power  is 
moderate  and  the  rollers  "  set  large."  The 
greatest  difficulty  to  overcome  in  a  subse- 
quent operation  for  the  extraction  of  the  re- 
maining juice,  is  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
spongy  texture  of  the  pith,  which  enables  it 
with  exceeding  £u:iltty  to  retake  the  juice  ex- 
pressed ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  charge 
It  with  steam  at  this  point  in  order  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  more  valuable  sap ;  or  oy  a 
second  pressure  then  imposed,  to  wash  out 
all  the  remaining  saccharine  of  the  cane. 
But  this  method,  mvolving  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  extended  evaporation,  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  result  obtained,  after  re- 
peated experiments  performed  on  both  large 
snd  small  scales,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
attention  more  directly  given  to  the  operation 
of  the  first  pressing  in  order  to  enhance  its 
Talue  And  result. 

In  taking  note,  therefore,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  We  observe  that  those 
steam-mills  of  greatest  power,  moving  at  the 
least  speed,  yield  the  largest  quantity  of 
juice  and  the  driest  bagasse.  The  cane  held 
£>r  a  greater  length  oftime  between  the  rol- 
lers, allows  the  larger  quantity  of  juice  to 
fall  to  a  distance  beyond  the  danger  of  re> 
absorption,  and  therefore  increases  the 
amount  yielded  by  the  single  compression. 
If^  therefore,  we  would  increase  the  amount 
of  work  from  the  mill,  it  would  be  improper 
to  double  the  supply  of  cane,  or  the  motive 
power,  or  even  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution, 
but  to  avoid  the  too-heavy  feeding,  extend 
the  length  of  the  rollers,  and  continue  the 
equal  and  well-spread  supply  along  the  cane- 
carrier,  if  possible  even  reducing  the  speed. 
The  average  length  of  rollers  might  be  there- 
fore advantageously  increased  nom  four  to 
five ;  or,  perhaps,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
five  and  a  half  feet,  and  involving  but  slight 
difference  of  construction  with  such  an  im- 
provement. With  regard  to  their  diameter, 
we  are  of  opinion  it  should  be  diminished 
with  the  increased  length  rather  than  enr 
larged  on  the  principle  that  substances  in- 
tervening in  the  contact  of  large  cylinders, 
offer  resistance  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
they  cover ;  and  in  a  mill  of  three  rollers,  if 
the  third  were  of  reduced  diameter,  the 
nipping  surface  would  be  proportionably  in- 
creased in  power,  and  the  result  of  the  final 
compression  greater.  With  such  construc- 
tion and  adaptation,  a  fourth  roller,  to  produce 
the  third  action  on  the  cane,  might  be  found 
superfluous,  and  the  advantage  of  using  the 


Uast  possible  mechanical  force  to  produce 
the  most  juice  would  be  apparent  in  the  re^ 
duced  quantity  of  gum  and  extractive  matter 
from  the  rind,  which  must  always  exude 
when  under  great  pressure.  And  still  hx- 
ther,  another  advantage  from  expressing  the 
largest  quantity  of  juice  would  oe  that  the 
bagasse  is  the  more  readily  converted  to  a 
state  fit  for  fuel,  whidi  becomes  praporttonr 
ably  desirable  as  other  fuel  is  scarce. 

The  value  of  all  combustibles  is  a  subject 
of  increasing  importance  to  every  planter,  as 
the  stipply  of  wood  is  dtminldi«i  by  his  in- 
creased cultivation  ;  fltnd  it  may  be  worth  a 
thought,  if  cutting  canes  too  long  and  (rss- 
sing  them  too  closely  may  not  be  inexpedient, 
owmg  to  the  increased  expense  of  fuel  ne- 
cessarily incurred  to  effect  the  evaporation  of 
such  juice  thereby  prodnoed,  surcharged  with 
gum,  and  boiling  with  greater  difficulty. 
Without  any  reliable  means,  therefore,  of  es- 
timating the  true  value  of  juice — that  is  to 
say,  its  positive  quantity  of  saocbarine,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  give  rules  to  be  depended 
upon  as  to  quantities  of  fuel  under  any  me- 
thods of  ai^lication,  which  shall  produce  cer- 
tain results  of  evaporation,  or  residue  of 
sugar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  variable  quality 
of  plantation  wood.  We  hear  it  ^eqaentij 
observed  that  it  takes  two  or  two  and  a  hatf 
cords  per  hogshead ;  but  that  this  is  dry 
wood,  drift,  or  refuse,  gleaned  from  the  clear- 
ings, is  very  rarely  taken  into  aceoont  It 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  difficult,  where  coal 
is  not  the  only  fuel  used,  to  obtain  any  relia- 
ble data  for  calculation  of  amount  of  calorie 
or  steam,  furnished  by  any  given  quantity  of 
boiler,  for  purposes  either  of  evaporation  or 
steam  production.  Besides,  this  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  very  many  different  methods 
of  adapting  combustion  both  to  trains  of  ket- 
tles and  to  boilers.  On  some  estates  we  find 
a  train  consuming  three  cords  of  bad  wood 
per  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  another  half  that 
amount  of  good  wood  is  made  to  produce  an 
equal  result.  The  wet  fuel,  to  support  its 
own  combustion,  requires  a  large  proportion 
of  the  heat  it  generates  to  set  nee  the  water 
it  contains,  and  to  prepare  the  repeated  sop- 
plies  to;  the  fire  for  active  combustion.  The 
bad  economy  of  using  such  wood  is  at  once 
apparent,  beyond  the  poor  fire  it  produces, 
even  to  the  extra  cost  of  all  the  lost  labor  in- 
curred in  bringing  such  a  collection  to  the 
sugar-house ;  labor  which  would  have  been 
of  positive  ^alue  in  the  field,  and  brought  an 
increase  of  crop. 

As  a  branch  of  the  subject,  we  would 
notice  -some  of  the  many  ways  of  setting  the 
"  trains'**  and  boilers,  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  such .  endless  variety,  and  none  univei^ 
sally  popular.  In  the  East  Indies  we  have 
seen  a  pit  eight  feet  square  dug  in  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  from  this  is  extended 
a  canal  two  feet  wide  and  throe  feet  deep,  to 
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tny  mpiind  length,  tbe  waHs  of  whkh  are 
iined  with  clay  and  the  top  arched  with  IMek 
or  ttone,  incloses  a  succession  of  earthen 
pots,  sometimes  nnmbering  as  manj  as 
twenty.  The  pit  is  for  feeding  the  fire  ;  the 
eaaal  is  the  flue  under  the  train,  m  length  ac- 
^oiding  to  the  number  of  evaporators  to  be 
used.  The  process  of  operation  Taries 
torn  our  own  only  as  the  pots  are  small  and 
morable,  and  may  be  conveyed  from  plaoe 
to  place  alon^  the  line  of  fire  as  is  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  their  contents.  In  a  long 
train,  fael  is  often  supplied  at  some  of  these 
mtervening  openings  when  the  pots  are  re- 
moved. At  the  exit  opening  of  the  flue, 
there  being  no  chimney,  a  valve  is  arranged 
actmg  as  a  damper,  by  whidi  the  anxrant  of 
fire-draught  is  controlled,  and  retaining  the 
hot  air  in  the  chamber  of  the  flue  when  re- 
qaired.  The  second  fire,  when  of  charred 
wood,  tends  to  the  combustion  of  the  smoke, 
and  the  same  arranffement  has  been  applied 
h  this  country  for  the  same  purpose  under 
steam-genorating  boilers,  when  of  unusual 
lenctb,  bat  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  **  bascule  pans"  invented  by  M.  Guil- 
len, and  considerably  used  in  the  French  co- 
loniei,  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  train 
of  pots;  their  contents  are  small,  (shcdlow,) 
•peedily  evaporated,  and  readily  remo<ved 
from  the  fire.  The  inconvenience  of  bailing 
ii  tvoideJ,  a  decided  advantage  to  the  quality 
of  sQffar  they  produce,  at  tSe  same  time  a 
toiisiderable  amount  of  work  may  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  a  small  number  of  hands.  They 
<re  constructed  with  aa  ear  on  each  side, 
mto  which  a  chain  connects  with  a  crane, 
the  latter  so  placed  as  to  serve  two  pans, 
nd  readily  convey  them  between  the  coolers 
tnd  Uie  fire. 

The  common  train  of  four  or  five  kettles, 
iBade  in  Louisiana  of  cast  or  wrought  iron, 
is  araally  permanently  set  in  masonry,  having 
the  fire  applied  under  the  smallest  or  fini^- 
ing  kettle,  and  a  straight  canal  of  about  a 
foot  deep  under  all,  extending  to  the  chimney. 
Various  improvements  on  uiis  simple  con- 
■tniction  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
SQch  as  banging  the  kettles  entirely  by  en- 
larged flanges,  leaving  the  whole  under  sur- 
&ce  exposed  to  the  fire ;  building  reflecting 
walls  under  each  kettle,  to  force  the  fire  to 
vveep  entirely  round  ;  curving  the  bottom  of 
the  canal  to  correspond  with  the  curves  above, 
and  produce  reverberating  surges  towards 
the  kettles ;  and,  in  fine,  leaving  a  very  large 
space  under  the  whole  train,  the  opening  of 
draught  in  which  is  taken  from  flie  lower 
>ide,  at  the  chimney,  and  is  supposed  to  take 
off  only  the  lowest  stratum  of  air,  which,  of 
course,  possesses  least  heat  All  these  me- 
thods are  analogous  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  boilers  for  steam-engines  have 
heen  constructed  and  set,  and  deserve  espe- 
^  study  where  economy  of  fiiel  and  amount 


of  evaporation  to  be  perfi>nned  are  such  im- 
portant points  as  in  sugar-making.  Opinions 
are  so  various  in  regard  to  what  may  be  in- 
deed the  best  method,  and  practice  so  diverse, 
that  any  interested  party  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  to  serve  his  especial  pur- 
pose, will  do  well  to  spend  some  time  in 
examining  neighboring  **  improvements,"  and 
he  will  observe  that  the  plan  adapted  to  one 
locality  will  not  always  succeed  in  others, 
and  for  which  satisfactory  reasons  cannot  al- 
ways be  ffiven. 

The  auditioned  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the 
point  of  culmination  of  the  flame  under  a 
boiler,  has  answered  a  good  purpose,  when 
the  mouth  of  the  draught  has  been  large  and 
tending  downward,  and  where  the  fan  has 
been  applied  to  the  fire,  all  other  supply  of 
air  at  the  same  ojpening  beinff  cut  off.  A 
damper  on  the  chimney  is  mdispensaUe. 
Baker^s  method  of  lining  the  flue  under  the 
boiler  with  oast-iron  plates  of  such  curves  as 
to  produce  reflection  of  the  fire  current 
toward  the  boiler,  has  been  highly  approved 
by  some  vrfao  have  tried  it.  The  **  Argand 
furnace"  of  Williams,  and  the  patent  ditaught 
of  Griffin,  as  they  have  been  combined  in 
some  late  constructions,  possess  decided 
merit,  and  is  probably  the  best  way  of  setting 
a  stationary  boiler  without  flues.  The  grate 
bars  are  placed  very  low,  say  three  feet ;  the 
bridge-wall  approaches  within  six  inches  ot 
the  boiler,  and  at  the  distance  of  four  fset  is 
another  bridge-wall  made  of  iron  plate  or 
pipe,  perforated  with  many  small  holes, 
througn  which  the  fresh  air  is  admitted 
to  the  fire,  as  may  be  necessary.  From  this 
plate  or  pipe  the  flue  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  boiler,  and  of  a  depth  not  less  than 
four  feet,  forming  a  large  reservoir  of  hot 
air,  smdLe,  dec.  If  a  cylinder  boiler,  the  end 
wall  is  now  carried  up  in  the  shape  of  an 
arch,  and  the  opening  made  at  its  base  com- 
municating with  the  chimney  ;  but  for  a  boiler 
with  flues  the  opening  is  niade  at  the  point 
next  it,  and  of  very  reduced  dimensions, 
often  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
lenffCh  one-third  of  its  circumference. 

Upon  the  perfect  arrangement  of  this  end- 
waU  and  adaptation  of  the  draught  there,  en- 
tirely depends  the  use  of  intermMiate  air  sup- 
ply to  any  furnace,  and  it  seems  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  mode  of  setting 
might  be  well  applied  to  a  train  of  kettles 
constructed  of  iron  as  in  use  among  us,  when 
we  have  observed  that  similar  principles  are 
successful  abroad  as  used  with  the  pots. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  fuel  two  im- 
portant points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  when 
comparing  the  relative  advantages  of  locality 
before  rererred  to,  the  position  of  cyhnder- 
boilers,  or  construction  of  flue  boilers  (oi 
plantation  use,  and  these  are :  flre-jur&ce  to 
ffenerate  steam,  and  the  size  of  the  reservoir 
for  steam  above  the  water.    In  the  evapora- 
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tion  of  juice  we  find  that  rarftce  of  floid  for 
the  escape  of  t team,  and  atmospheric  pres- 
enre,  possess  definite  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  ;  and  by  an  analogy  con- 
firmed also  by  experience,  we  observe  that 
boilers  kept  too  full  of  water,  do  not  supply 
the  same  quantity  of  steam.  The  method  of 
setting  cylindrical  boilers  in  pairs,  making 
the  fire  under  the  first,  and  returning  it  to 
toe  chimney  under  the  other,  is  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  arrangement  of  flues,  the  safety 
of  which,  so  far  as  maintaining  a  water  level 
in  both,  will  chiefly  depend  on  having  the 
steam  and  water  communications  sufliciently 
large.  In  conclusion,  we  do  not  think  that 
planters  living  upon  direct  water  communi- 
cation with  the  upper  country,  place  a  suffi- 
cient value  upon  the  coal  which  may  be 
landed  at  their  door  cheaper  than  very  many 
can  afford  to  take  handle  from  the  field  to 
provide  wood;  and,  moreover,  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  heat  that  can  be  obtained 
with  the  same  labor  at  the  furnace.  The 
isolated  instances  where  bagasse  has  as  yet 
become  the  regular  fuel,  only  three  or  four 
plantations  in  our  vicinity,  are  no  guides 
from  which  to  form  calculations  as  to  how 
much  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  it,  as 
sufficient  fuel  to  take  off  the  suceeeding  crop. 
Risk  of  fire  and  damage  by  water  are  too 
ffreat.  Our  climate  is  not  like  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  sufficiently  dry  to  cure  the 
bagasse  with  little  or  no  labor,  even  if  the 
cane  itself  were  equally  capable,  by  the  same 
freedom  from  gum,  to  be  converted  into  a 
good  combustible. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  quantity  of 
juice  yielded  by  the  canes  under  the  mill, 
and  of  its  value  in  saccharine  according  to 
the  compression  the  cane  undergoes.  The 
value  of  crystallizable  sugar  it  contains  is  too 
generally  reckoned  by  the  instrument  of 
Beaume,  miscalled  a  saccharometer,  in  the 
very  application  of  which  the  principle  that 
has  governed  its  construction,  specific  gravi- 
ty, is  quite  lost  sight  of.  The  incompatibility 
of  such  application  as  a  test  for  saccharine, 
any  one  will  call  to  mind  when  using  the 
instrument  in  brine  or  in  molasses,  where  it 
will  ever  stand  higher  than  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  pure  sugar.  Canes  cut  high,  or 
moie  closely  expressed,  jield  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  gum  and  mucilage,  which  giving 
additional  consistence  to  the  juice,  tends  to 
suf^rt  at  greater  elevation  any  substance 
floating  thereon.  There  can  be  no  proof  of 
sacdiarine  equal  to  that  of  working  by  eva- 
poration, and  in  this  test,  with  any  apparatus 
in  use  at  present,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
same  difiKulties  before  named  as  impedi- 
ments in  the  use  of  the  saccharometer,  obtain, 
when  we  would  produce  evaporation,  the 
escape  of  steam  being  impeded  by  a  viscous 
fluid.  We  would  therefore  observe  incident- 
ally, that  such  may  often  be  the  cause  of  the 


fiulure  of  some  ezpetiments  in  this  eouatiTV 
which  have  been  quoted  by  writers  as  «itt- 
nently  successful  elsewhere.  The  soil  of 
Louisiana  seems  to  furnish  a  lai;ger  quantl^ 
of  gum  to  the  cane  than  any  other,  where  li 
Is  cultivated,  and  the  increased  difficulty  wilk 
which  clarification  is  here  performed,  com- 
pared with  other  places,  proves  a  diflferencs 
of  constitution  which  involves  another  mod* 
of  treatment 

We  find  cane-juice  running  from  the  miD 
charged  with  many  impurities,  and  a  varied 
of  contrivances  applied  for  the  porpoee  of 
straining  it  into  the  reservoirs.     Basketing, 
grass,  or  wire-doth  cannot  be  made  fiM 
enough  to  arrest  the  minute  particles  of  soil 
washed  from  the  stalk,  and  if  they  were  de- 
tained by  such  a  body  as  sponge,  the  sorfoee 
would  soon  be  covered,  the  passage  of  die 
juice  impeded,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent 
change  of  strainer  increased ;  besides  thai, 
such  substances  holding  the  saccharine,  pio- 
mote  fermentation.    In  the  common  opera- 
tion of  sugar-makinff,  these  particles  of  earth 
are  not  aUowed  sufficient  time  to  precipitate 
themselves,  and  are  consequently  carried  into 
the  *■*  ffrand*'  and  onward,  finally  forming  a 
part  of  the  sugar  itself,  even  the  nuclei  upon 
which  the  crystals  make.     Ebullition  in  the 
mnd  brings  a  portion  of  these  impurities  to 
me  surface  to  mix  with  the  froth  and  small 
particles  of  vegetable  fibre,  held  together  by 
the  partially  coagulated  albumen  of  the  juices 
and  they  are  then  thrown  off  in  such  por- 
tions by  skimming.    But  such  darificataoa 
must  necessarily  &  very  imperfect    It  has 
been  frequently  stated,  and  reputable  author- 
ities quoted  to  prove,  that  canejuke  can  hi 
entirely  resolved  into  sugar,  less  its  consti- 
tuent water,    but  simple  observation    will 
prove  that  sugar  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
i^paratus  wi&out  producing  molasses  at  the 
same  time.    That  cane  sugar  is  uol  **  a  pri- 
mary secretion"  of  the  plant,  though  the  net 
be  supported  b^  so  eminent  a  ch^iist  as  M. 
Hervey,  sustamed  by  the  opinion  of  Profes- 
sor McCuUoch,  appears  to  be  prored  by  the 
fiict  that  such  formadon  of  saccharine  is  not 
found  in  any  other  instance,  if  here,  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kinsdom,  excluding  the  se- 
cretions of  roots,  and  we  trust  that  the  fe^ 
ther  researches  of  savans  vrill  expose  sock 
feilacies.*    The  quantity  of  molasses  foiraod 
in  the  process  of  sugar-makinff,  depends  ne- 
cessarily upon  the  quality  of  the  cane  known 
to  be  influenced  by  soil  and  season,  periiaps 
quite  as  much  as  by  the  various  methods  of 
evaporation.    There  are  certain  components 
of  the  juice  as  natural  to  it  as  sugar,  and 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  latter, 
without  involving  such  portion  as  may  exist 


*  Profbssor  Liebig  has  advanced,  in  a  late  work, 
that  the  nodes  or  joints  of  the  cane  operate  to  eor- 
rect  the  upward  eorreot  of  tks  ssp. 
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m  intimate  eombination  with  it.  In  this 
operation,  then,  as  clarification  progresses 
tkroQghoat,  not  by  the  surface  onry,  certain 
portions  will  be  precipitated,  such  as  the  un- 
neutralized  acids  and  free  earths,  together 
with  the  albuminous  part  taken  off  by  skim- 
ming, and  unites  witn  the  nncrystaJlizable 
iDgar  made  uncrystallizable  by  oxygenation 
or  caibonization ;  in  other  words,  too  much 
boiling  and  immoderate  firing.  Molasses 
consists,  then,  of  feculences,  gummy,  un- 
ciyttallizable  sugar,  and  the  sugar  washed 
down  from  the  mass  set  to  drain,  and  will  be 
more  or  less  valuable  according  to  circam- 
ctances.  But  that  its  formation  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  process  of  sugar-making,  is  be- 
yond an  argument.  Regarding  now  the 
cantes  of  its  formation,  that  they  may  be  ob- 
viated in  a  measure,  we  observe  that  the 
theory  of  crystallization  refers  to  tempera- 
ture as  the  goveming  principle  together  with 
atmospheric  pressure,  by  which  the  amount 
of  product  is  influenced.  And  it  is  a  point 
•till  to  be  proved,  whether  a  high  or  low 
temperature  in  boiling  will  produce  a  less 
wasting  result,  more  perfect  crystals,  and 
leM  draininn.  In  a  digester  or  steam-tight 
boiler,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  has  been 
evaporated  at  a  temperature  maintained  of 
MS^,  and  the  result  of  the  re-crystallization 
wag  larger  than  of  the  converse  experiment 
of  boiling  in  vactium.*  We  know  by  the  re- 
snlt  of  every  melting,  (of  even  the  purest 
>Dgar,)  and  ite  re-crystallization,  that  the 
product  is  successively  less  in  quantity,  and 
the  formation  of  mother-water  or  uncrystal- 
lizable sugar  in  solution,  is  successively 
greater.  This  can  be  aUributed  only  to  the 
effect  of  heat,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  its  application. 

All  sugars,  all  saccharine  products,  contain 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  mother-water  or 
molasses  ;  the  juices  of  the  beet,  the  maple, 
the  ^pe,  honey,  amidon  made  from  starch, 
glycme,  the  product  of  oils  boiled  with  the 
oxide  of  lead  and  water.  It  is  enough  that 
jjjtenradon  proves  it  to  exist  in  every  solu- 
tion of  sugar,  and  the  results  of  experience 
Me  of  more  value  than  fiinciful  theories  to 
convince  that  there  can  be  made  a  sugar 
from  the  cane-juice  without  producing  a  cer- 
^n  and  considerable  quantity  of  molasses. 
Every  particular  of  treatment  to  which  cane- 
j^iice  may  be  subjected  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing manu&ctured,  will  produce  a  definite 
reeult  upon  this  residuum,  and  the  power  it 
■>*y  possess  of  re-erystallization  upon  re- 
P«»ted  boiling,  is  to  be  influenced  chiefly  by 
the  materials  used  in  clarification. 

Juiee  left  to  itsslf  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
•*^rt  sooner  or  later,  according  to  tempera- 
ture, into  a  state  of  fermentotion  which  pro- 
gresses through  a  regular  series  of  changes, 

*P»lUfOt 


all  of  which  have  birth  in  the  original  quan- 
ties  of  saccharine  and  gum  contamed.  The 
first  or  viscous  state,  is  indicated  by  a  ropy 
appearance,  and  takes  place  at  a  temperature 
between  86^  and  105®,  and  differs  from  the 
viscous  chance  by  the  evolution  of  combusti- 
ble ^^es  wiUi  carbonic  acid,  and  the  more 
distmct  separation  of  the  gununy  matter. 
After  effervescence  has  ceaf^  the  juice  is 
found  to  contain  lactic  acid  and  mannite, which 
together  possess  nearly  the  elemente  oi  grape 
sugar,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  strong  im- 
pediments to  crystallization.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  lactic  acid  is  facilitated  by  certain 
exposure  to  air,  as  in  the  apparatus  called 
a  condenser,  used  by  Derosne,  where  the 
juice  is  subjected  to  partial  evaporation,  by 
falling  in  drops  over  a  succession  of  cop- 
per pipes  heated  by  steam  and  placed  in  the 
open  air.  But  sour  juice,  such  as  has  once 
passed  this  primary  change,  is  not  affected 
by  such  action  only,  as  it  becomes  more  oxy- 
genated. The  acetic  acid  it  possesses  is 
shown  by  the  bright  appearance  it  gives  the 
copper.  Succeeding  this  viscous  fermenta- 
tion comes  the  vinous,  converting  all  re- 
maining saccharine  into  alchohol,  and  for 
which  in  the  West  Indies  all  sweet  waters, 
waste  sugar  skimmings  and  scrapings,  are 
preserved  to  be  converted  into  rum,  and  se- 
parated by  distillation.  It  is  said  that  twenty 
minutes  after  juice  leaves  the  mill  is,  in  some 
cases,  ample  time  to  produce  fermentation  to 
a  perceptfble  degree,  and  it  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
process  of  sugar-making  at  this  §tage.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  large 
juice  receivers  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  sediment  before  the  operation  of  clarify- 
ing commences,  forgetting  that  these  two 
processes  might  be  made  to  progress  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  with  economy  of  time,  by 
combining  them. 

In  the  use  of  lime  as  a  clarifier  it  is  no  mis- 
teke  that  it  acts  only  to  neutralize  the  acids 
of  the  juice,  so  far  as  has  been  yet  developed, 
but  beyond  this  it  goes  into  mechanical  sus- 
pension, excepting  only  the  very  small  por- 
tion taken  up  by  the  water,  viz.,  one  part  to 
778  of  water  at  temp,  eo**,  or  1  to  1270  at 
temp,  of  212^.*  And  this  excess  applied, 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  in  solution  interven- 
ing between  these  two  given  temperatures, 
is  found  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  bottom  of 
all  reservoirs  and  in  the  kettles,  to  become,  by 
the  aid  of  fire,  a  concrete,  impeding  the 
transmission  of  heat,  and  involving  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  process  in  order  to  remove  it. 
And  in  this  removal  bv  burning,  the  risk  of 
cracking  a  kettle,  and  thereby  extending  the 
delay  of  makinf^  the  crop,  by  which  large 
losses  may  be  incurred,  is  very  much  de- 
pendent on  the  result  of  the  process  of  clari- 


*  Datton. 
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fication.  Sugar  is  a  soWent  of  lime,  (Uret) 
and  the  combination  ia  uncryitallizable, 
which  therefore  tends  to  form  molasset,  as 
does  also  the  administration  of  earths,  me- 
tallic salts,  (be.  It  is  well  known,  from  the 
experience  of  some  among  us,  that  the  use 
of  lime  is  not  essential  to  the  process  of 
sugar-making,  for  a  very  beautiful  product  is 
obtained  without  it,  indeed  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, as  lime  always  tends,  in  however  small 
the  quantity  given,  to  produce  a  red  color  on 
the  crystals,  and  there  remains  not  a  doubt 
that  it  is  generally  used  in  excess. 

The  application  of  chalk  to  cane-juice  to 
neutralize  the  free  acids  it  contains,  at  the 
same  time  introduces  calcareous  and  un- 
crystallizable  salts,  which  also  fix  a  portion 
of  sugar  in  a  liquid  state  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  free  it.  And  again,  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  excess  of  cfaal^  or  salts 
forms  a  crust  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettles 
or  on  steam-pipes,  if  used,  which  is  no  easy 
matter  to  remove,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
lost  at  such  occupation.  As  a  chemical 
a^ent  for  this  purpose,  both  in  kettles  and 
pipes,  where  a  day  or  two  may  be  allowed, 
vinegar  will  be  found  active,  and  readily  ob- 
tainable from  sour  molasses  or  refuse  sugar 
set  aside  for  fermentation,  dissolving  this 
crust  that  it  may  be  either  scraped  or  washed 
out. 

In  the  use  of  alum  as  a  clarifier,  a  state  of 
rest  is  essential,  and  its  operation  on  cane- 
juice  is  the  same  as  on  muddy  w^ter ;  the 
hydrate  of  alumina  is  formed — a  gelatinous, 
semi-transparent  substance  of  greater  speci- 
fic gravity  than  water,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately, falls,  taking  with  it  the  earthy  parti- 
cles held  in  suspension. **  This  action, 
therefore,  is  entirely  the  result  of  gravity, 
for  alum  has  but  the  slightest  attraction  for 
acids,  and  does  not  fully  neutralize  them. — 
(Brond^r.)  Animal  albumen,  whether  that 
contained  in  blood,  white  of  eggs,  or  milk, 
is  always  alike,  and  operate  in  a  mechanical 
manner.  Being  spread  in  a  cold  state 
throughout  the  juice  or  solution  of  sugar, 
when  heat  is  applied  it  coagulates  and  comes 
from  all  parts  to  the  surface,  like  a  net  rising 
from  the  bottom,  and  thus  collects  and  pre- 
sents at  top  a  crust  of  cooked  albumen  com- 
bined with  all  the  imparitiea  before  tree  in 
the  tfuid. 

Other  substances,  more  distinctly  known 
as  metallic  salts,  are  also  powerful  purifiers, 
as  they  possess  peculiar  chemical  affinities. 
With  veffelable  albumen,  the  red  sulphate 
of  iron,  the  chloride  of  zinc,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  readily  combine  and  precipitate.  Many 
other  substances  have  been  used  to  produce 
the  same  result  by  the  experimentalist,  but 
the  practical  man  would  soon  be  disappointed 
with  the  economy  of  such  agents,  as  they 
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almost  universally  min  the  molaMes,  botk 
for  the  re-boiling  and  the  market.* 

After  the  appUcation  of  any  of  these  ma- 
terials a  state  of  rest  is  indispensable,  which 
is  by  no  means  sufficiently  appreciated  in 
the  present  method  of  sugar-making  gener^ 
ally.  This  one  point,  in  conjunction  with 
the  proper  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
juice  should  be  kept  prior  to  evaporation,  as 
before  spoken  of,  will  have  a  degree  of  infhi* 
ence  upon  the  quality  of  the  bugmr  and  th* 
facility  with  which  all  the  subsequent  evapo- 
ration can  be  earned  on,  especially  as 
regards  a  vacuom-pan,  far  beyond  the  pr^ 
sent  estimate  of  such  persons  who  may  not 
have  observed  it.  That  the  juice-boxss 
should  be  clarifiers,  and  not  of  small  dimen- 
sions, will  therefore  appear  plainly  advantap> 
geous,  and  that  the  sum  of  their  contents 
should  be  enough  to  allow  each  clarifier  ons 
or  two  hours*  rest  before  the  juice  need  to 
be  drawn  off  for  evaporation.  As  to  the  tims 
required  for  precipitation,  it  must  be  depen- 
dent somewhat  upon  the  quality  of  the  joiosi 
but  there  are  certain  advantages  in  not  ex- 
tending it  beyond  half  an  hour  Cane-joies 
once  brought  to  within  a  degree  of  boiling 
and  then  left  to  rest,  has  not  the  same  lia- 
bility to  fermentation,  and  will  remain  free 
from  an  increase  of  add  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  affinity  for  oxygen  is  also  dimin- 
ished, and  the  suriace,  protected  by  the  scnm 
which  at  once  forms  upon  it,  thereby  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  red  coloring  matter^ 
so  familiar  to  all,  on  the  cut  surface  of  an 
apple  exposed  to  atmospheric  action,  and 
which  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  same 
chemical  affinities  existing  in  cane-jnioe. 
By  elevation  of  temperature  above  15<P 
(Liebig)  all  fermentation  is  prevented,  and  a 
clarifier  of  four  hundred  gallons,  once  heated 
to  boiling,  will  maintain  its  warmth  suffi- 
ciently long  for  common  purposes.  Mor»> 
over,  after  the  addition  of  the  darilyinc 
materials  the  capacity  for  change  is  much 
diminished. 

In  ordinary  kettles,  when  a  portion  oi  the 
liquid  is  converted  into  steam  in  contact 
with  the  bottom,  it  does  not  separate  from 
the  bottom  immediately,  but  remains  until  a 
steam-bubble  of  considerable  size  be  formed* 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  part  of  the  bottom 
defended  by  it  from  the  contact  of  the  liquid, 
becomes  overheated,  producing  as  conse- 
quences, 1st.  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
metal,  and  on  that  account  an  expense. 
2d.  Necessity  for  having  originally  modi 
thicker  and  more  costlv  plates  of  metal» 
which  thickness  is  an  additional  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  heat,  and  therefore  a  pn>- 


'  The  recipe  for  Howard^  flaings  is 
Sli  lbs.  alum,  >  added  to  erMm  of  lime  ftr  each 
S4  lbs.  water,  >     iivi  ikI  -«»«     ^^       ^^ 
3ozs.w!iitlni,)     100  ">s.  sugar. 
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]Nivli«nste  waito  ef  fe«l ;  and  lastly,  when 
applied  to  vegetable  extract,  produces  a  car- 
bonixatioB  and  blackening  of  the  overheated 
portions. 

The  primitive  methods  of  sugar-making, 
all  by  pots  or  kettles  over  the  naked  fires, 
are  fonnd  productive  of  uncrystalTized  sugar 
and  caramel.  The  transmission  of  heat 
firom  fire  to  a  liquid  through  an  intervening 
solid,  whether  of  metal  or  of  earth,  cannot 
be  performed  in  an  equable  and  controllable 
manner,  and  this  first  led  to  the  introduction 
of  liquid  media  for  heat,  which  after  a  few 
experiments  were  soon  abandoned.  Cara- 
mel, better  known  as  burnt  sugar,  is  formed 
on  the  sides  of  kettles  at  a  temperature  near 
366®,  (PelltgoL,)  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a  common  fire  maintains  a  temperature 
of  nearly  1000^,  it  will  at  once  appear  that 
to  keep  the  surface  of  kettles  below  the  point 
before  named,  can  be  no  easy  duty,  and 
caramel  will  inevitably  be  formed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  application  of  the  sand- 
bath  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the  chem- 
ist, led  to  the  oil  and  mercurial  baths  for 
the  evaporation  of  syrups.  These  denser 
liquids  boil  at  temperatures  far  higher  than 
water,  and  would,  by  a  natural  law  common 
to  fluids  in  a  £ree  state,  maintain  an  equal 
temperature  throughout  their  volume,  to  an 
extent  much  above  the  one  required  for  the 
evaporation  of  the  rarer  fluid ;  however,  some 
£scts,  peculiarities  in  regard  to  their  respec- 
tive capacities  for  heat,  were  lost  sight  of, 
but  which  came  to  be  developed  by  experi- 
ence, and  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
project. 

Steam  was  next  resorted  to,  and  we  see 
its  first  application  in  the  train  of  MM. 
Fawret  and  Clark.  Three  double  bottom 
kettles  were  placed  immediately  over  a 
ateam>generating  boiler,  and  the  flue,  con- 
tinned  from  this  boiler,  pas^d  under  two 
large  grands,  in  which  clarification  was  per- 
formed, and  the  juice  taken  from  them  to  the 
three  first,  in  rotation*  as  in  the  common 
train.  The  steam,  consequently,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  space  between  the  bottoms  of 
the  kettles  and  supplied  the  place  of  fire  to 
them.  But  these  steam  surfaces  were  of 
limited  extent,  and  the  work  they  performed 
depended  on  the  tension  of  the  vapor, 
which  for  many  reasons  was  kept  at  a  re- 
duced temperature,  compared  with  what  in 
present  use  is  found  expedient  We  next 
observe  the  introduction  of  a  lone  copper 
pipe  coiled  into  the  kettle,  through  which 
steam  was  made  to  pass  and  transmit  its 
heat  to  the  "ynip.  This  application  was 
naodified  by  Davis,  of  London,  by  placing 
the  same  coil  of  pipe  in  a  cylindrical  copper 
vessel,  whose  bottom  being  fiat  equally  facil 
itated  the  discharge  and  the  cleansing  ;  and 
it  was  finally  penected,  as  we  see  it  at  the 
pMMiU  day»  hy  being  takea  £rom  the  tnin 


and  fire,  to  be  made  an  independent  part  of  the 
apparatus.  The  project  of  setting  the  ket- 
tles in  the  top  of  a  long  boiler,  to  expose 
their  under  surfaces  in  the  steam  chamber 
below,  has  been  proposed  and  experimented 
upon  by  a  citizen  of  Lovisiana,  but  in  like 
manner  as  above,  the  steam  surface  proved 
to  be  two  email,  and  the  promss  of  evapo* 
ration  slow.  Miller's  method  is  an  improve* 
upon  this  ;  for  the  kettles  over  the  boiler  he 
substituted  large  pans  with  short  coppet 
pipes,  set  at  such  inclination  as  to  return 
the  steam  condensed,  by  its  own  gravity,  to 
the  boiler  below,  to  be  again  changed  into 
vapor.  It  is  the  loss  of  this  vapor,  contain^ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which  had  made 
tiM  use  of  steam-pans  unpopular,  as  thev 
proved  then  to  be  but  small  economy  of  fuel, 
if  of  time,  in  sugar-making.  Taking  in 
view  this  fact  and  another,  the  probable  con- 
densation of  steam  at  a  vei^  short  distance 
from  its  entrance  into  the  pipe  covered  with 
a  cold  Kquid,  has  led  to  many  changes  in 
the  construction  of  steam-pans,  some  of 
which  have  decided  merit.  The  well-known 
fact  that  water  does  not  communicate  the  . 
heat  it  holds  with  so  great  fkcility  as  steam, 
the  proportion  being  one  to  five  and  a  hal^ 
has  made  it  an  object  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
as  fast  as  it  forms,  and  supply  its  place  with 
steam ;  therefore  the  largest  amount  of 
steam  surface  and  the  most  free  exit  for  hot 
water  becomes  at  once  the  best  recommen- 
dation for  an  evaporator.  It  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  steam  condenses  at  a  distance 
not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  a  pipe  immersed 
even  in  a  boiling  liquid,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  short  pipes,  but  the  pro* 
position  wants  proof. 

Several  inventions  have  been  applied  to 
detain  the  vapor  where  wanted  in  the  evapo- 
rators, and  release  it  only  when  condensed, 
and  the  one  most  common  is  constructed  with 
a  hollow  globe  of  copper,  made  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  closed  iron  box  to  which 
the  steam-pipe  opens.  As  the  water  increases 
in  quantity,  it  lifls  the  floating  globe,  which, 
connected  by  a  lever  to  a  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  opens  for  the  escape  of  the  water. 
But  even  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  con- 
struction, the  copper  is  found  to  have  holes, 
if  no  larger  than  pores,  which  from  time  to 
time  admit  the  steam  to  condense  within  and 
convert  the  ** float"  to  a  "sinker."  We 
have  seen  lately  another  contrivance  which, 
from  having  answered  the  desired  purpose, 
deserves  description,  for  with  all  steam  appa- 
ratus it  must  he  an  essential  point  of  con- 
struction to  economize  the  vapor  and  then 
make  use  of  the  boiling  water.  The  steam- 
pipe  is  made  to  terminate  on  one  side  the 
top  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  about  one  foot 
diameter,  and  three  feet  long,  placed  under 
the  pan.  Within  is  a  copper  bucket  loaded 
at  bottom  to  make  it  ioat  erect  in  the 
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densed  wftter,  and  leading  through  the  top 
of  the  iron  cylinder  is  a  continuation  of  the 
waste-water  pipe,  which  deac^nds  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  bucket.  By 
the  steam  condensed  running  into  the  cylin- 
der on  the  outside  of  the  budiet,  it  is  floated 
up  until  its  bottom,  touching  the  end  of  the 
waste-water  pipe,  closes  the  opening,  but 
the  quantity  of  water  increasing,  overflows 
the  bucket,  which,  sinking  proportionately, 
opens  the  pipe  as  needec^  and  allows  the 
water  to  escape  to  the  reservoir.  An  appa- 
ratus so  simple  and  so  little  liable  to  derange- 
ment, besides  that  it  requires  no  care,  should 
be  better  known  and  more  used.  Another 
advantage  in  the  improved  pans  is,  the  pipes 
are  so  connected  tnat  by  turning  off  one 
coupling,  the  whole  may  be  rused  as  a  door 
on  a  hinge,  to  fecilitate  the  cleaning. 

In  the  use  of  steam,  there  are  some  phe* 
nomeoa  worthy  of  especial  notice.  It  was 
observed  by  Dalton,  that  to  condense  one 
pound  of  steam,  five  and  a  half  pounds  of 
water  were  required,  and  this  water  was 
raised  by  the  steam,  from  a  temperature  of 
60^  up  to  212^.  It  was  also  noticed  that  the 
time  required  to  evaporate  a  given  quantity 
of  water  by  a  certaiu  continued  supply  of 
heat,  was  five  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  it 
took  to  raise  the  water  from  60^  to  212<'. 
That  the  latent  beat  of  steam  increases  with 
its  rarity  at  low  temperatures,  and  diminishes 
with  its  increasing  density  at  high  temperar 
tures.  From  which  facts  we  derive  the  points, 
that  the  economy  in  the  use  of  steam  for  pur^ 
poses  of  evaporation,  lies  in  maintaining  a 
current  of  vapor  of  low  temperature,  without 

fermittiog  the  part  condensed  to  be  lost, 
or,  as  it  takes  but  one  part  of  fuel  to  gene- 
rate vapor  from  boiling  water,  it  takes  five 
and  a  half  parts  to  raise  the  water  to  boiling. 
High  steam  does  not  contain  proportionate 
increase  of  sensible  beat.  As  resistance  to 
formation  of  steam  exists  in  fluids  more 
strongly  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
than  from  the  attraction  of  their  atoms,  on 
the  removal  of  this  pressure  entirely,  the 
fluid  will  boil,  in  vacuo,  at  about  140^  less 
than  in  the  open  air.  This  fact  exhibits  the 
economy  of  the  vacuum-pan  so  far  in  the  pro- 
cess as  to  the  commencement  of  ebullition, 
but  beyond  that  point,  the  steam  produced 
being  more  expanded  and  rare,  has  a  greater 
latent  heat;  wherefore,  unless  the  vapor 
taken  off  can  be  used  as  a  fund  of  heat,  there 
is  no  economy  of  fuel  in  the  use  of  a  vacuum, 
more  than  in  the  open  pan.'^AntoU. 

It  was  only  when  Watt  had  discovered,  bv 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bhck,  how  much 
heat  was  lost  when  steam  was  lost,  that  he 
contrived  the  separate  oondenser  for  his 
steam-engine,  by  which  was  at  ooce  saved 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  formerly  used. — {Ren- 
Vfiek.)  This  has  been  partially  applied  in  the 
**  heaters"  of  the  high-pressure  engines  now 
L  throughout  the  country^  and  b  an 


apt  ittustr^idn  of  the  eoooonj  of  omg  A» 
waste  steam  from  the  plantation  eogine  for 
oUirificatioB ;  that  the  juice,  being  then  near 
the  evaporating  point,  requires  but  a  sbmU 
accession  of  teat  to  bring  it  to  the  boiling 
point.  Further,  the  escape  steam,  if  not  m 
used,  would  be  an  entire  loss.  One  or  two 
pounds  of  detention  in  the  outlet  from  tha 
clarifiers,  will  equalize  its  pressure  through- 
out, and  secure  an  equable  application  of 
beat,  while  it  will  not  materially  impede  tha 
engine  by  back  pressure.  The  great  advan- 
tage that  steam  possesses  as  a  medium  of 
heat,  is,  that  it  is  so  readily  applied  and 
governed,  and  that  it  very  rarely  attains  the 
power  of  carbonization,  so  much  the  objec- 
tion to  the  naked  fire.  The  economy  of  its 
production  is  doubtful,  but  of  maintaining  ii 
as  a  continuous  rotary  source  of  heat,  there 
remains  not  the  least  doubt,  which  the  fore- 
going facts  will  not  entirely  remove.  The 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  its  caloric, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  caloric  can 
be  applied,  are  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  it 
requires  ten  square  feet  of  boiler  fire-surface 
to  supply  four  square  feet  of  steam-pipe  sur- 
face in  an  open  pan.  The  estimate  ot  some 
experiencea  engineers  is  even  a  greater  di^ 
proportion,  sacn  as  ten  to  three,  and  it  is  al- 
ways desirable  to  have  an  abundant  supply, 
as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  evaporation 
can  be  performed  is  the  great  desideratum  in 
the  use  of  such  apparatus. 

The  very  many  methods  mvented  to  su- 
persede the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
cooking  sugar  over  the  naked  fire,  exposinff 
it  to  be  burnt,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
roohisses  formed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of 
fire  to  the  buildings  in  which  the  operations 
are  carried  on,  are  curious,  if  not  instructive,  in 
the  history  of  inventions,  and  a  brief  review 
of  them  may  he  interesting  before  we  kM>k 
into  the  apparatus  in  use  at  the  present  day; 
for  it  has  been  by  sucoessive  stepi  that  all  im- 
provements have  been  made,  and  from  the 
position  the  manufacturer  now  oocnpiea,  bii 
rotrospective  view  will  disclose  to  him  ibe 
obstacles  which  others  have  eooonntared,  and 
their  expediences  to  overoome  these  wiH 
cease  to  be  undervalued  by  him,  as  well  ii 
in  his  own  manufaetormg,  to  teaoh  tha  tns 
operations  of  physical  laws. 

From  the  application  of  the  oil  bath  before 
spoken  of,  we  see  the  oil  applied  through  a 
spiral  tube,  as  a  medium  of  heat  to  syrups, 
but  this  also  was  entirely  abandoned  for  the 
use  of  steam.  The  capacity  of  oil  for  heat 
was  proved  to  be  far  p^reater  than  that  of  the 
symp,  and  the  coatnvance  wastefttl  of  (xkL 
M.  Milles  Berry  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  use  of  short  steam-pipes,  and  hh  inven- 
tion is  well  known  as  the  French  steam-pan. 
Increase  of  steam  surface  in  doable  bottom 
kettles,  the  upper  one  being  deeply  conti- 
gated,  bad  not  proved  so  effisotlve  in  result  as 
was  anticipatea,  and  this  parallel  strootara  of 
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pipes  simOar  to  ■  gridinm  wm  intit>dQoed  at 
DetriDg  someretamblaoce,  and  having  doable 
the  amount  of  ataam  rariace.  Bot  here,  more 
than  in  almoat  any  other  itmetore  of  pipes, 
the  expansion  and  oontraction  of  the  metal 
bein^  not  or  cold,  rendered  the  possibilitj  of 
keeping  the  inoomerable  joints  tight,  almost 
oot  of  the  qaestion.  In  this  pan,  the  con- 
densed water  eaoapesbj  interior  tabes,  whioh 
doobly  increased  the  diflScolty.  Knight,  of 
LiTorpool,  introdaced  the  plan  of  admittinff 
hot  air  through  a  coil  of  pipe  pierced  with 
onmeroDs  small  holes,  into  the  boiling  symp, 
to  carry  off  the  vapor,  while  Vidder  modified 
tiiii  invention  bj  passing  the  hot  air  over  the 
sor&ce  onlj,  for  toe  same  purpose ;  and  at  a 
later  day,  to  faeiHtate  the  formation  of  vapor 
in  iyrap,  Millea  Berry  introduced  several 
drams  moving  within  each  other,  in  the  pan. 
Bot  all  of  these  contrivances  had  the  same 
evil,  that  of  draminjg  the  syrups  and  facilita- 
tiog  their  oxygenation,  producinff  color  and 
nncrystaUizable  sugar.  When  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  vacuum-pan  first  became 
known,  not  onl^  for  the  purpose  of  sogar- 
naking  or  refining,  but  equally  for  the  supe- 
rior qaality  of  the  extracts  made  by  it,  nume- 
lops  were  the  plans  resorted  to  for  producing 
this  required  vacuum  with  the  greatest  eco- 
Bomy  and  facili^.  The  increase  in  volume 
of  a  liquid  conrerted  into  vapor,  being  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  times,  the  large  air-pumps 
apd  rapid  strokes  required  before  coodensa- 
tk)Q  of  the  vapor  was  thought  of,  led  to  ex- 
tended machinery  and  increased  cost  of  labm*. 
The  yivention  of  the  condensing  cistern  is 
therefore  equally  valuable  as  that  of  the  va- 
cnaiD-pan  of  Howard.  He,  too,  like  Watt, 
was  indebted  for  the  hints  derived  from  the 
experiments  of  co-laborers,  for  his  fame  and 
iQccese.  Before  this  was  applied  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, we  find  that  vapor  was  taken  off  through 
long  coils  of  pipe  placed  in  running  cold 
water,  just  as  stills  are  now  constructed,  and 
the  pamp  producing  the  vacuum  worked 
hoth  vapor  and  water.  This  application  of 
condensation  was  the  source  of  another  that 
in  iogar-making  is  even  now  considered  an 
improvement,  from  its  economy  of  heat.  M  M. 
Oluiponais,  d'Abonille,  and  Collier  Blumen- 
^,  each  substituted  cane-juice  for  water,  in 
their  condensers ;  their  apparatus,  mora  re- 
cently improved  by  Dumont,  Degraod,  and 
ttstiy  by  Deroane,  has  given  us  the  great 
condenser  of  the  Derosne  and  Gail  apparatus, 
which  is  a  socoession  of  parallel  pipes  of 
wge  diameter,  plaoed  one  above  the  other, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  over 
which  the  juice  is  made  to  fall  in  drops  from 
one  pipe  to  another,  and  is  thereby  consider- 
Ably  evaporated,  and  proportionably  increased 
m  valae.  But  these  vacuums  all  involved  the 
use  of  an  air-pump,  whioh  requires  a  large 
•mount  of  motive  power,  and  we  find  this  led 
te  the  invention  or  Both,  a  reservoir  iur  steam 
(at  a  little  diitaDOe  from  the  Yacoum  pan), 


into  which  was  poured,  through  an  extensive 
strainer,  a  large  amount  oi  cold  water,  which 
had  for  effect,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  air, 
and  supply  of  its  place  by  vapor,  to  condense 
this  vapor  as  rapidly  as  formed,  and  thereby 
maintam  a  partial  vacuum.  Davis  applied 
revolving  floats,  like  those  of  a  rotary  chum, 
for  the  more  rapid  production  of  steam  in  the 
pan ;  and  another  appliance  was  a  drawing- 
pan  to  take  off  the  vapor.  But  the  perfection 
of  the  condensing  cistern,  as  it  stands  in  con- 
nection with  the  air-pump  of  the  present  day, 
has  superseded  all  other  contrivaaoes.  Now, 
there  IS  required  to  be  nearly  vrater  enough 
to  condense  all  the  vapor,  ana  thereby  lessen 
the  amount  of  work  for  the  pump,  at  the 
same  time  facilitate  it,  and  pertoot  its  opera* 
tions.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  complained 
of  as  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery,  and 
liable  to  disorder ;  whereas,  if  properly  made 
and  attentively  worked,  there  is  as  liule  lia- 
bility to  disappointment  as  from  any  other 
pump.  The  use  of  water  in  large  quantitiee 
oeing  therefore  indispensably  connected  with 
a  vacuum-pan,  limits  its  application  to  such 
localities  aa  offer  sufiBcient  supply.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  and  to  make  entirely 
available  the  whole  amount  of  vapor  dis- 
charged firom  a  vacuum -pan,  and  thereby  se- 
cure even  an  extraordinary^  economy  of  fuel, 
has  been  left  for  the  invention  of  M.  Riliieax, 
and  he  has  -perfected  the  combinatiod  of  the 
apparatus  in  a  manner  not  only  of  admirable 
adaptation,  but  good  taste  in  struoture,  aad 
such  as  will  commend  itself  to  ai^  intelligent 
person  who  will  devote  some  little  time  to 
become  familiar  with  its  operation.  The 
method  of  operation  is  as  follows : 

The  juice  being  clarified  by  the  escape 
steam  from  the  engine,  is  once  filtered  through 
animal  coal,  and  then  passed  into  the  first 
vacuum-pan,  which  is  also  supplied  by  es- 
cape steam,  as  far  as  it  will  suffice,  and  if 
more  is  wanted,  a  direct  communication  is 
opened  with  the  boilen;  here  the  juice  is 
evaporated  ten  or  twelve  degrees  more,  and 
then  beiajB[  at  about  23*^  to  28<»  of  the  saccba- 
rometer,  is  again  filtered  through  the  coal, 
from  which  it  comes,  reedy  to  be  finished  by 
boiling  in  the  second  and  third  vacuum-pans, 
which  are  supplied  with  steam  from  the  first 
by  acting  as  condensers  to  it,  the  syrup  in 
them  being  made  to  boil  in  a  higher  vacuum, 
and  of  course  at  a  lower  temperature.  As 
the  vapor  of  the  first  pan  is  drawn  into  the 
tubes  of  the  second,  so  the  vapor  made  in  the 
second  pan  is  drawn  through  the  pipes  of  the 
third,  and  at  last  condensed  only  when  there 
is  no  ibrther  use  for  it.  As  an  economical 
process  of  evaporation,  this  method  must  su- 
persede all  othere  on  large  estates;  and  the 
eminent  advantages  it  possesses  in  connection 
with  the  process  of  sugar-making,  need  no 
recommendation  to  the  practical  man.  With- 
out the  use  of  the  coal-filters,  the  juice  is  en- 
tirely excluded  (torn  the  air,  and,  not  being 
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exposed  at  nj  time  to  •  heat  aWre  210^, 
otnnot  produce  either  caramel  or  aBcmtal- 
lizable  sagar,  therefore  the  qaantitj  of  mo- 
lasses most  necessarily  be  macfa  less,  and  the 
color  of  the  sagar  also  brighter.  The  use  of 
animal  coal  is  by  no  neieaos  an  esaantial  part 
of  the  apparatus  of  M.  Billienx,  but  it  is  so 
conveniently  connected,  and  at  so  small  a 
cost  makes  great  improvement  in  the  qoality 
of  the  sagar,  that  it  u  nniversally  adopted. 

It  has  not  been  proved  that  this  entire 
evaporation  of  csne-jnice  in  vacoom  is  detri- 
meotal  to  tbe  quality  of  the  product,  bnt  it  is 
the  common  observation  that  sagar  made  in 
this  way  has  no  other  flavor  than  "rock 
candy.'*  When  the  loaves  from  the  draining 
■maids  are  shaved  down,  they  are  as  readily 
formed  into  stamped  loaves  b^  the  nsaaJ  pro- 
cess as  in  a  refinery,  and  then  if  properly  dried 
in  the  oven,  are  as  durable  in  form.  The 
vaoaum-paa  used  as  a  finisher  or  battery- 
kettle,  makes  a  pain  adapted  to  the  pnen- 
matic-pan  or  the  forms,  when  it  is  desired  to 
liquor  the  product  in  order  to  improve  its 
qoality,  and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  the 
much  less  aaaotity  of  molasses  sogars  pro- 
duce when  nnished  by  it,  recommeoKis  itself. 
For  the  production  of  a  common  brown  quali- 

Lit  affords  a  superior  srain,  and  among 
te  who  have  ever  nsea  the  vaenum-pan 
we  have  not  beard  of  one  person  willing  to 
set  it  aside.  M.  Pelligot  asserts  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  large  grain  depends  entirely  on 
tbe  vacuum  daring  tbe  ooooluding  part  of  the 
process  onlv,  which  we  fully^  believe  to  be 
the  case,  aud  therefore  where  time  is  a  greater 
objrct  to  the  planter  than  fuel,  aa  it  may  be 
where  his  crop  is  large  and  the  season  snort 
or  late,  to  take  it  in,  we  should  advise  the 
use  of  open  pans  as  evaporators  up  to  the  last 
point,  and  then  finish  in  a  vacuum-pan.  Tbe 
■team  passing  through  the  pipes  of  the  open 
pans  may  be  brought  to  the  pipes  of  the 
vaooom-pan,  and  the  condensed  water  will 
partially  serve  the  jacket  The  advantages 
of  the  open  pans  are  the  extreme  rapimty 
with  which  they  effect  the  evaporation,  and 
oonsequeotl^  the  larger  amonnt  of  work  ac- 
oomplished  in  a  given  time ;  the  shortest  time 
the  juice  remains  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
heat  always  injurious;  and  under  present 
adaptations  an  economy  of  fuel  superseded 
by  none  but  the  apparatus  before  named. 
The  medium  of  heat  is  conveniently  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  ( it  may  be  shut  off  and 
abandoned  st  any  moment,  and  every  boilingt 
if  the  pan  is  used  as  a  finishing  kettle,  brought 
ap  equally  to  the  same  point,  while  the  steam 
may  at  the  same  time  be  held  back  in  reserve 
for  subsequent  use. 

The  use  of  escape  steam  for  clarification  is 
an  important  economy  of  heat,  and  has  not 
been  so  mnch  iotrodnoed  as  might  have  been 
expected  of  so  simple  an  ionovalioii.  Besides 
tbe  advantage  of  regulating  the  tenperatnre 
applied,  which  it  afib(d%  another  e^uOfy 


great  is  iSbe  state  of  eotife  rest  whUAt  can  be 
afterwards  allowed,  acd  that  the  operation  of 
skimming  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  rlaii- 
fiers  in  the  apparatus  both  of  M.  Rillienx 
and  of  Derosne  and  Cail,  are  double,  benue- 
pherical  kettles,  having  a  cylindrical  rin^  ol 
sheet  iron  on  top  to  increase  their  capacity. 
The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  space  between 
tbe  ketdes,  and  what  is  there  condensed  is 
collected  in  the  common  hot- water  reservoir 
from  which  tbe  boiler  is  supplied.  Tbe  con* 
uection  of  tbe  bone-black  niters  is  similar  m 
both  apparatus.  From  them  the  juice  is  also 
taken  to  the  first  vacuum-pan,  but  in  the  De* 
rosne  and  Gail  arrangement,  tbe  vapor  from 
this  pan  is  condensed  by  the  application  of 
freah  juice,  aa  before  describea,  them  agsia 
filtered  through  the  boiie*blaok  and  finiahed  in 
the  second  vacuum-pan. 

The  pheoomaoa  connected  with  boiling  in 
vacuo  are  too  well  known  to  demand  desorip* 
tioQ  here.  The  operation  of  all  pans,  however, 
differently  constrocted,  is  condnctad  in  the 
same  manner  to  pradoce  same  resalta.  The 
pressure  of  the  at»oM>here  is  in  all  indicated 
by  the  barometer,  and  the  temperature  alsa 
of  the  fluid  by  the  thermometer.  Theee  twa 
instruments  are  indispensable  to  tbe  pan,  and 
operate  with  beautiful  regularity,  from  tbe 
known  laws  that  in  proportion  aa  atmospberie 
pressure  is  decreased,  the  syrup  boils  at  a 
reduced  degree  of  temperature,  and  dwreferu 
both  instrumenU  aerve  equally  well  to  ind^ 
cate  the  state  of  vacuum.  The  knowledge  of 
the  iK>int  at  which  to  make  the  strike  must  be 
acquired  by  experience,  and  with  a  little  at> 
tention,care  and  practice,  may  be  learned  in  the 
course  of  the  -day,^  to  adapt  the  work  for  the 
subsequent  operations  intended,  whether  the 
sugar  is  to  be  grained  in  coolers,  moulds,  or 
pneumatic-pans.  Heretofore  it  has  been  coi^ 
sidered  essential  to  have  a  "  heater**  attached 
to  a  vacuum-pan,  for  as  the  syrup  was  di» 
charged  at  a  reduced  temperature,  near  120*, 
it  was  customary  to  heat  to  near  170^,  before 
placing  it  in  the  forms.  But  this  '*  heater,** 
which  was  a  doable- bottom  kettle  similar  to 
the  darifiers,  is  now  dispensed  with,  exo^ 
for  certain  other  purposes. 

The  operation  of  animal  coal  formed  firoin 
bones  by  confinea  calcination,  has  been  toe 
often  considered  to  be  purely  oiechanical 
when  used  for  filtration,  aa  in  laiige  cisterns  ia 
refineries,  and  perhaps  grows  out  of  tbe  foc^ 
that  when  first  introduced,  the  filters  wers 
filled  with  the  ivory-black  mixed  with  sand, 
and  it  is  always  a  long  time  when  folae  theo- 
ries regarding  new  agents  are  advanced,  b^ 
fore  the  more  correct  take  full  possessfon  of 
the  public  mind.  The  action  of  ooal  on  juioa 
and  syrups,  except  so  for  as  straining  them  oa 
the  top  of  the  filter  goes,  is  purely  cbemicd, 
and  depends  for  its  vivacity  upon  the  purity 
of  the  surfoces,  and  for  amount  of  action  ca 
the  extension  of  surfooe,  temperature,  eie. 
Therefore  the  method  adoplad  for,aiidpflV- 
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fitedon  of  tbe  calcination,  will  determine  the 
qoality  of  the  coal.  Formerly  it  was  thrown 
awaj  when  once  osed,  bat  fermentation  and 
re-bariiing  revive  its  decoloring  properties, 
and  now  it  is  snffered  to  rest  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  re-burned  in  a  rotary  retort  of 
very  simple  constmction,  involving  bnt  small 
cost  to  erect  or  to  use.  Thus,  then,  the  great 
secret  of  the  age  in  regard  to  sogar-refin  ng. 
fifom  which  large  fortunes  have  heretofore 
been  made,  laid  chiefly  in  the  nse  of  this 
simple  material,  and  has  come  gradually  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  who  have  songht  the 
secret 

The  use  of  coolers  or  forms,  for  the  grann- 
lation  of  sugar,  or  even  of  pneumatic- pans, 
have  a  relative  value  only  as  the  molasses  can 
be  taken  from  the  sugar  by  one  or  the  other 
with  greater  or  less  facility.  From  the  -first, 
it  has  to  be  pat  in  hogsheads  to  drain ;  in  the 
tecoad,  tbe  molasses  drains  into  an  earthen 
pot  or  trough  leading  to  a  reservoir  below ; 
and  in  the  last,  when  the  grain  is  perfectly 
formed,  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  under  it, 
and  tbe  molasses  runs  down  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
But  this  contrivance  has  only  lately  been 
broaght  to  successful  operation,  owing  to  cer- 
tain physical  obstructions  dependent  on  tem- 
perature, moiatare,  etc. 

"Claying  of  sugars"  is  performed  by  plac- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  thiu  clay  dough,  made 
with  water,  on  the  sugar  forms.    The  day 

Sidually  lets  fall  its  water,  which  percolating^ 
wnward  dilates  a  portion  of  uncrystaUi- 
zable  residaum,  that  chiefly  holds  the  eolor- 
iag  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  crystals,  and 
carries  both  with  it  to  the  reservoir  below. 

The  process  of  "  linuorin^  sugars"  is  equal- 
ly simple  ;  a  saturated  solution  of  white  sugar 
being  substituted  for  the  clay-paste.  This 
operates  to  reduce  the  crystals  in  a  small 
degree,  and  assist  the  escape  of  tbe  molasses. 
Molasses  itself,  when  of  good  quality,  can  be 
tued  for  the  same  purpose  on  goods  of  lower 
quality.  When  alcohol  was  first  discovered 
to  be  the  solvent  for  caramel,  which  is  the 
principal  coloring  body,  it  was  applied  as  a 
Kqaor,  and  successfully,  if  free  from  water, 
bat  the  difBcuUy  of  so  obtaining  it,  and  its 
ohsadvauta^eous  effect  upon  the  molasses,  to- 
gether wiui  the  peculiar  risks  in  using  it, 
have  caused  it  to  be  neglected,  and  now 
liquoring  by  syrups  is  the  most  common. 

Temperature  and  a  state  of  rest  are  the 
great  agents  in  the  process  of  crystallization, 
•nd  control  in  a  measure  the  result  of  previ- 
ous operation.  Sugar-candy,  an  article  of 
inpre  extensive  manufacture  in  the  old  coun- 
tries of  the  east  than  with  us,  is  dependent  fbr 
Jts  formation  upon  the  fact  that  the  syrup  is 
left  at  a  steady  temperature  of  140**,  main- 
tained by  a  stove  for  the  space  of  three  days. 
It  is  the  only  refined  sugar  of  India,  and  is 
uaed  after  being  pulverized  as  we  use  the  loaf 
la  the  Island  of  Luconia,  of  which  Manilla  is 
toe  chief  commercial  port,  all  low  qoalitiea 


of  sugars,  such  as  are  taken  from  the  cisterns, 
are  drained  first  in  baskets,  and  afterwards  in 
nets  placed  in  the  sun,  until  the  loaves  become 
so  hard  and  compact  that  they  are  trHospurted 
"  in  bulk,"  without  package,  and  this  is  what 
is  called  jaggery,  valued  there  at  not  more 
than  two  cents  per  pound,  being  in  color 
nearly  black  with  minute  crystals.  The  art 
of  refining  is  not  known  in  the  east,  aud  the 
only  improved  angars  we  find  are  all  clayed. 
Molasses  is  of  but  little  value,  and  not  manu- 
factured. 

We  have  now  passed  in  brief  review  over 
the  whole  process  of  sugar* making  as  now 
carried  on  with  and  without  innovations  npon 
the  old  system.  These  changes,  perhaps  too 
often  called  "  improvements,"  claim  a  glance 
at  least  from  all  who  are  interested  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advance  which  art  is  making  in 
the  branches  of  industry  to  which  our  respee- 
tive  fortunes  in  life  have  cast  us.  And  in  this 
respect  we  ought  not  to  be  dull  of  observa- 
tion, seeing  only  but  by  study,  and  by  subse- 
quent reflection  comprehending.  Tbe  *•  myt- 
tenea"  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  vacuum- 
pan,  thrown  over  but  simple  physical  action, 
by  the  limited  conception  of  ordinary  minds 
who  give  them  no  thavght,  are  dispelled  by 
contemplation.  But  for  this  pride  of  nur  igno- 
rance we  should  despise  the  feeling  that  there 
is  anything  either  in  the  simple  or  refined 
operations  of  nature  too  large  for  our  com  pre- 
hension, or  too  minate  to  be  worthy  our  de- 
voted attention.  If  we  like  not  what  we  see 
othera  do,  we  have  learned  thereby  to  dis- 
approve, and  will  afterwards  be  taught  to 
avoid  their  errors,  though  our  own  powers  of 
originality  and  invention  may  not  be  suffi* 
cient  to  suggest  new  methods  of  operation. 
The  converse  of  this  is  also  true,  if  their  suc- 
cess is  assured  we  may  follow  their  example. 
Thouffh  the  Spaniards  once  could  not  make 
the  egg  stand  on  its  end,  there  have  been  none 
so  ignorant  since  the  days  of  Oolnmbus. 

SUGAR  CULTURE  IN  THB  EAST  IN- 
DIES.— There  are  three  kinds  cultivated  in 
India:  1.  The  purple;  2.  The  white;  and 
3.  A  variety  of^  the  white,  requiring  a  large 
supply  of  water.  The  epitome  of  the  reports 
affords  this  information. 

1.  The  purvU-eolored  cane  yields  a  sweeter, 
richer  juice,  tnantbe  yellow  or  light-colored, 
but  in  less  quantity,  and  is  harder  to  press. 
Grows  on  dry  lands.  Scarce  any  other  sort 
in  Beerbhoom,  mach  in  Badnagore.  some 
about  Santipoore,  mixed  with  light-colored 
cane.  Grows  also  near  Calcutta ;  in  some 
fields  separate,  in  othera  mixed  with  pooree, 
or  light-colored  cane.  ^  When  eaten  raw,  it 
more  dry  and  pithy  in  the  mouth,  but  es- 
teemed better  sugar  than  the  pooree,  and  ap- 
peara  to  be  the  superior  sort  of  cane.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  West  India  plantera  do 
not  know  it  as  a  West  India  cane. 

d.  The  (tf'iU-co^ortfii  cone,  yellow,  inolifimg 
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to  white ;  deeper  yellow  when  ripe,  and  on 
rich  ground.  West  India  planters  lajr  it  i« 
the  tame  sort  as  that  which  grows  in  the 
West  India  Islands ;  softer,  n^ore  jnioj  than 
the  Cacyoolee,  bat  jnice  less  rich,  t|na  pro- 
daces  sugar  less  strong;  requires  seven 
maands  of  poeree  juice  to  make  as  much  goor 
or  inspissated  iuice  as  is  produced  from  six 
of  the  Oadjoofee.  Mach  of  tl^is  kind  is 
broaght  to  the  Calcutta  marketa,  and  eaten 
raw. 

3.  The  white  variety,  which  grows  in 
twampy  lands,  is  light-colored,  and  grows  to 
a  great  height.  Its  juice  is  more  watery,  and 
yields  a  weaker  sugar  than  the  Ca^joolee. 
However,  as  mach  of  Bengal  consists  of  low 
grounds,  and  as  the  upland  canes  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  drooffht,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  it,  should  the  sa- 
car  it  produces  be  approved,  diough  in  a  less 
degree  than  other  sugars,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  effects  of  dry  seasons.  Experience 
alone  can  determine  how  hit  the  idea  of  en- 
couraging this  sort  may  answer. 

Ftuuareey  Reonda^  Mungoo,  Newar,  Kiwa^ 
kee. —  Different  sorts  produced  in  the  Benares 
district ; — probably  some  of  them  may  be  of 
the  sorts  already  described.  The  punsaree 
and  reooda  appear  to  be  the  most  productive 
and  the  most  esteemed. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  several  kinds  are 
now  known  to  the  Indian  planter.  One  of 
them,  the  China  sugar-cane,  was  considered 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
and  distinguisheid  by  him  as  Saccharum  Si- 
menns.  It  was  introduced  here,  in  1796,  by 
Earl  Cornwallis,  as  being  superior  to  the  na- 
tive kinds.  It  is  characterized  by  a  hardness 
which  effectually  resists  most  of  the  country 
rude  mills ;  but  this  hardness  is  importantly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  that  it  effectually  re- 
sists the  attacks  of  the  whito  ants,  hogs,  and 
jackals,  which  destroy  annually  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  the  common  cane. 

Dr.  Buchanan  found  that  four  kinds  were 
known  in  Mysore.  Two  of  these  are  proba- 
bly the  purple  and  whito  generally  known  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  distinctly  stated,  I  have  re- 
tained the  form  in  which  he  notices  them. 
Rtttali,  the  native  sngar  of  the  Mysore,  can 
only  be  planted  in  tne  last  two  weeks  of 
March  and  first  two  of  April.  It  completes 
its  growth  in  twelve  months,  and  does  not 
survive  for  a  second  crop.  Its  cultivation  has 
been  superseded  by  the  other. 

Pic/top«<ft'.— This  was  introdaced  from  Ar- 
eot  durine  the  rei^  of  Hyder  Ally.  It  is  the 
only  one  from  which  the  natives  can  extract 
sagar ;  it  ahn  produces  the  best  Bella  or  Jo- 
gory.  It  can  be  planted  at  the  same  season  as 
the  other,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August.  It  is  fonrteen  months 
in  completing  its  growth ;  but  the  stools  pro- 
duce a  second  crop,  like  the  ratoons  of  the 
West  ladies,  whioh  ripen  in  twelve  months. 

MaracabQ,    CiOlayeaAo.— These   two   are 


very  omiU,  sddom  ezoeedrng  half  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  yet  in  some  districts  uf  Mysore* 
as  about  Colar,  the  last  named  is  the  varie^ 
usually  cultivated;  bat  this  arises  from  its 
requiring  less  water  than  the  larger  varie- 
ties. 

The  best  varieties  are  those  introduced 
from  the  islands  of  Otaheito  and  Bourbon. 
Hindostan  is  indebted  for  then-  introductioa 
to  Captain  Sleeman,  who  brought  them 
hither  from  the  Mauritius  in  1827.  He  com- 
mitted them  to  Dr.  Wallioh,  under  whose 
care,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  they  have  floar- 
ished,  and  been  the  source  from  whence  the 
benefit  has  been  generally  diffused.  Their 
superiority  over  those  which  have  been  usu- 
ally cultivated  by  the  natives  has  been  com- 
pletely establi^ed.  The  largest  of  the  Hii»> 
dostan  canes,  ripe  and  trimmed,  ready  for  the 
mill,  has  never  been  found  to  exceed  five 
pounds ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Ota- 
neile  oane,*  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
weigh  seven  pounds.  The  extra  weight 
arises  proportionately  from  an  increased  te- 
cretion  of  superior  sap.  The  sugar  is  mote 
abundant,  granulates  more  readily,  and  hsB 
less  scum.  Other  superior  aualities  are,  that 
the  canes  ripen  earliM',  ana  are  less  injured 
by  the  occurrence  of  protracted  dry  weather, 
'of  the  history  of  the  sugar-cane,  a  popular 
tradition  obtains  among  the  natives,  that,  in 
very  aticient  times,  a  vessel  belonging  to  their 
country  chanced,  by  accident,  to  leave  one  of 
her  crew,  under  a  desperato  fit  of  sicknesiv 
at  a  desert  island  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  that,  returning  by 
the  same  route,  cariosity  prompted  them  to  in^ 
quire  afler  the  fate  of  their  companion,  when, 
to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  roan  presented 
himself  to  their  view,  completely  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  and  even  in  a  state  of  more 
than  common  health.  With  anxiery,  they 
inquired  for  the  physic  he  had  so  saccessfuUy 
applied,  and  were  conducted  by  him  to  the 
sugar-cane,  on  which,  he  acquainted  them,  he 
had  solely  subsisted  from  the  time  of  their 
departure.  Attracted  by  such  powerful  re- 
commendation,  every  care  and  attention  was 
besti>wed,  we  may  suppose,  to  convey  such 
an  invaluable  acquisition  to  their  own  lands, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  have,  mutually) 
since  contributed  to  its  present  prosperity. 

The  Ryots  consider  the  sugar-cane,  aud  also 
t^e  betel-plant,  in  a  sacred  aud  superior  light: 
they  even  place  it  among  the  number  of  their 
deutohs.  The  first  fifteen  days  of  Koar,  (at 
September,)  termed  Peetereputch,  are  de- 


*  Many  are  of  opinion,  (banded  od  their  experi- 
ence, that  although  the  juice  of  thia  eane  is  larfer  ia 
quantity,  yet  that  it  containa  leas  aogar.  There  is 
some  sense  in  the  reason  they  asalffn,  which  is,  that 
in  the  Mauritinn  and  elsewhere,  It  has  the  fViU  time 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  montha  allowed  for  its  cominf 
to  maturity— whereas  the  agriculture  of  India,  aad 
especially  in  Bengal,  only  allowa  it  eight  or  nine 
months,  which,  though  ample  to  mature  the  emmi- 
Isr  eonntiy  canes,  Is  not  suflleteat  for  the  Otslieita. 
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toted  by  the  Hindoos  to  reliffioas  ceremonies 
nd  offerings  on  account  of  their  deceesed 
pareots,  relations,  and  friends.  Snch  of  them 
as  have  been  bereft  of  their  parents  refndn 
from  every  iodnlgenoe  daring  the  said  period, 
as  being  the  season  of  mourning  and  mortffi- 
catioD ;  and  m  they  deem  the  performance  of 
the  higher  rites  of  their  religion  (snch  as 
making  offerings  of  sweetmeats,  cloths,  jew- 
els, &c.^  in  the  temples  of  tbeh'  several  dei- 
ties, and  also  the  sacrifices  denominated 
Howm-ja^,  &c,)  a  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
tfaeie  are  likewise  carelhlly  avoided. 

The  sacred  appellation  of  the  cane  among 
the  RyoU  is  Na^;*  beU,  and  hence,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  the  immediate  owners 
of  the  cane  plantations  secinloosly  refrain  from 
repairiag  to,  or  even  beholding  them  daring 
the  continuance  of  the  Peetereputc^.  On  the 
25th  of  Cartiok,  (or  October,)  termed  b^  the 
Ryots  Deuth^Mt  they  proceed  to  the  fields, 
iod,  having  sacrificed  to  Nag*  beU^  a  few  canes 
are  afterwards  cut  and  distributed  to  the 
Brahmins.  Until  these  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed, according  to  the  rules  of  establisbed 
oiage  and  custom,  no  persuasion  or  induce- 
meot  can  prevail  upon  any  of  them  to  taste 
the  cane,  or  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  it. 

Oq  the  25th  of  Jeyte,  (or  May,)  termed  the 
Ikikarah,  another  uMge  is  strictly  adhered 
to.  As  it  is  usual  with  the  Ryots  to  reserve 
a  certain  portion  of  the  canes  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  to  serve  as  plants  for  their  new  cul- 
tivation, it  very  frequently  happens  that  in- 
contiderable  portions  of  cane  remain  unex- 
pended after  the  said  cultivation  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Wherever  this  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case,  the  proprietor  repairs  to 
the  spot,  and,  having  sacrificed  to  Nag'  hele,  as 
before  stated,  he  immediately  sete  fire  to  the 
whole,  and  is  exceedingly  careful  to  have  the 
operation  executed  in  as  complete  and  effica- 
*cioQ8  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  cause  of  this  extnordinary  practice 
lyoceeds  from  a  superstitious  notion  of  a  very 
nngnlar  kind.  The  act  is  committed  from  an 
apprehension  that  if  the  old  canes  were  al- 
lowed to  remara  in  the  ffround  beyond  the 
25th  of  Jeyte,  they  would  in  all  probability 
prodace  flowers  and  seed,  for  the  appearance 
of  these  flowers  they  consider  as  one  of  the 
peatest  misfortunes  that  can  befall  them. 

They  unanimously  assert,  that  if  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  plantation  happens  to  view  even 
•  single  cane  therein  which  is  in  flower,  the 
grestest  calamities  will  befiill  himself,  his 
pvents,  his  children,  and  hia  property ;  in 
short,  that  death  will  sweep  away  most  of 
ibe  members,  or  indeed  the  whole  of  his  fii- 
pilyi  within  a  short  period  of  time  after  his 
baring  seen  the  cane  thus  in  flower.  If  the 
propnetor*s  servant  happens  to  see  the  flow- 
er, and  immediately  pulls  it  from  the  stalk, 
boriesitintheearth,  and  never  reveals  the  ctr- 
CQmstance  to  his  master,  in  thb  case  they  be- 
"«▼«  that  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  evil 


consequenees ;  but  should  the  matter  reach 
the  proprietor's  knowledge,  the  calamities 
before  stated  must,  acconiing  to  their  ideas, 
infallibly  happen. 

'*  I  am  informed,**  said  a  late  resident  at 
Benares,  *'that  there  is  a  species  of  cane 
called  Kutharee,  cultivated  in  or  near  the  dis- 
trict of  Chnmpamn,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Gagra,  which  is  not  cut  down  b^  the  cul- 
tivators thereof  until  the  canes  are  m  flower. 
Having  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  some 
of  the  Ryots  of  Benares,  to  convince  them  of 
the  absorditv  of  ascribing  the  common  mis- 
fortunes incident  to  human  existence  and  ex- 
ertion to  the  evil  influence  of  ■  cane-flower, 
they  only  replied,  that  the  Kutharee  cane 
miffht  perhaps  be  an  exception  to  what  thejf 
bad  stated  as  the  sum  of  their  faith  on  this 
bead ;  such  faith  being,  however,  invariably 
corroborated  by  the  resalt  of  Ions  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  this  Zeminofary.'* 

SSaiL — The  soil  best  suiting  the  sugar-cane 
is  aluminous  rather  than  the  contrary,  tena- 
cious without  being  heavj^,  readily  allowing 
excessive  moisture  to  drain  away,  yet  not 
light.  One  gentleman,  Bifr.  Ballard,  has  en- 
deavored to  make  this  point  clear  by  describ- 
ing the  most  favorable  soils  about  Gazepore 
as  "  light  days"  called  there  MoUaree  or 
dottrua,  according  as  there  is  more  or  leaf 
sand  in  their  composition. 

Mr.  Piddington  seems  to  thmk,  that  calca- 
reous matter,  and  iron  in  the  state  of  peroxide, 
are  essential  to  be  present  in  a  soil  for  the 
production  of  a  superior  suffar-cane.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oakareons  matter  is 
necessary,  but  experience  is  opposed  to  his 
opinion  reUtive  to  the  peroxide. 

The  soil  preferred  at  Radnagore  is  there 
distinguished  as  the  soil  of  "  two  qualities," 
beins  a  mixture  of  rich  clay  and  sand,  and 
whicn  Mr.  Touchet  believed  to  be  known  in 
England  as  a  H^ht  brick-mould.  In  other 
districts  this  soil  is  described  as  Dobrus$ah, 
or  two-juiced. 

About  Rungpore,  Dini^jpoor,  and  other 
places  where  the  ground  is  low,  they  raise 
the  beds  where  the  cane  is  to  be  planted  four 
or  five  feet  above  the  level  of  tne  land  ad- 
jacent. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Roxborsh  agrees 
with  the  preceding  statements.  He  says : 
"  The  soil  that  suits  the  cane  best  in  this  cli- 
mate is  a  rich  vegetable  earth,  which,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  readily  crumbles  down  into 
very  fine  mould.  It  is  also  necessary  for  it 
to  be  of  such  a  level  as  allows  of  iu  being 
watered  from  the  river  by  simply  drainins 
it  up.  ( whmh  almost  the  whole  or^the  land  ad- 
joining to  this  river,  the  Oodavery,  admits  of,) 
and  yet  so  high  as  to  be  easily  drsin^  during 
heavy  rains.  Such  a  soil,  and  in  suck  a  situ- 
ation,  having  been  well  meliorated  by  variooa 
crops  of  leguminous  plants,  or  fallowinff  for 
two  or  three  yean,  is  slightly  mannred,  or 
has  had  for  some  tioM  cattle  pent  upon  it.  A 
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fiivorite  manure  for  the  cane  with  the  Hiodoo 
&rmer  u  the  rotten  straw  of  green  and  black 
peMsloo  (Phaseoliu  Mungo  maxy^ 

Many  accordant  opinions  might  be  added 
to  the  preceding,  but  it  Becms  only  necessa- 
ry to  observe  fartheff  that  **  the  suffar-cane 
requires  a  soil  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
entirely  free  from  inundation,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  be  deprived  of  moisture,  or  as  to 
encourage  the  production  of  white  ants 
{terme»)r 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  exhausting  crop, 
and  it  is  seldom  cultivated  by  the  Ryot  more 
firequently  than  once  in  three  or  four  years 
on  the  same  land.  During  the  intermediate 
period,  such  plants  are  grown  as  are  found 
to  improve  the  soil,  of  which,  says  Dr.  Ten- 
nant,  the  Indian  fanner  is  a  perfect  judge. 
They  find  the  leguminous  tribe  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  Such  long  intervals  of  repose 
from  the  cane  would  not  be  requisite  if  a 
better  system  of  manuring  was  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Prinsep  has  recorded  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  three  soils  distinguished  for 
producing  sugar.  They  were  all  a  soft,  fine- 
grained alluvium,  without  pebbles.  No.  1 
was  from  a  village  called  Mothe,  on  the  Sar- 
jee,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  Ganges  at 
Buxar.  and  the  others  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  near  the  same  place.  There 
is  a  substratum  of  kunkar  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
tome  mixture  of  this  earth  with  the  surface 
soil,  the  fertility  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  : 

Eyfromttle  moistore,  on  drying  1  9  S 

at312degrMS ^A..  9.1..  8.0 

Carbonaceous  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, on  calcination 1.8..  2.1..  4.0 

Carbonate  of  lime  (No.  3  eflTer- 

▼OBced) I.e..  CM»..  S.9 

Alkaline  salt,  soluble 1.0..  1.1..  0.3 

Silex  and  alumina 94.1..  M.I..  88.2 

100.0..  100.0..  100.0 

The  earths,  unfortunately,  were  not  sep- 
arated. Mr.  Prinsep  says  the  first  two  were 
chiefly  of  sand,  and  the  third  somewhat  ar- 
gillaceous. The  first  two  required  irriga- 
tion, hot  the  other  was  sufl5ciently  retentive 
of  moisture  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

Manures. — The  sugar-cane  being  one  of 
the  most  valued  crops  of  the  Ryot,  he  al- 
ways devotes  to  it  a  portion  of  the  fertilizing 
matters  he  has  at  command,  though  in  every 
instance  this  is  too  small. 

In  the  Rajahmundry  district,  previously 
to  planting,  the  soil  is  slightly  manured, 
either  by  having  cattle  folded  upon  it,  or  by 
a  light  covering  of  the  rotten  straw  of  the 
green  and  black  pessaJoo,  which  is  here  a 
favorite  fertilizer.  In  some  paru  of  Mysore 
the  mod  from  the  bottom  of  tanks  is  em- 
ployed, and  this  practice  is  more  generally 
adopted  in  other  places.  Thus  the  fields  be- 
ing divided  by  deep  ditches  in  Dinajpoor, 
the  mud  from  which  is  enriched  by  the  re- 


mains of  decayed  aqaatic  plants  and  aai- 
mals,  form  an  excellent  manure  for  the 
sugar-cane,  and  of  this  the  Ryots  make  use, 
spreading  it  over  the  surface  before  the 
plowing  is  commenced  ;  and  when  that  op- 
eration is  completed,  the  soil  is  farther  fer- 
tilized by  a  dressing  of  oilcake  and  ashes. 

Crushed  bones  wonld  unquestionably  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  if  applied  to  the 
sugar-cane  crop.  Not  only  their  anind 
matter  would  serve  as  food  for  the  plants, 
bat  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones  is 
one  of  the  chief  saline  constitnents  of  the 
sugar-cane. 

Sail  is  another  valuable  manure  for  this 
crop.  Dr.  Nngent,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Agricultural  ^ciety  of  Antigua,  observes 
that  Bah  has  been  found  a  valuable  auxili- 
anr  in  evltivating  the  sugar-cane.  Many 
trials  of  it,  he  says,  have  been  made  during 
successive  seasons,  applied  generally  to  the 
extent  of  about  nine  or  ten  bushels  per  acre, 
It  destroys  grubs  and  other  insects,  and  gives 
the  canes  an  increased  vigor  and  ability  to 
resist  drought.  It  is  a  sinsular  remark  of 
the  intelliffent  traveler,  M.  de  Humboldt, 
while  speaking  of  the  practice  adopt^^  in  the 
Missions  of  the  Orinoco,  when  a  cocoa-nat 
plantation  is  made,  of  throwing  a  certain 
quantity  of  salt  into  the  hole  which  receives 
the  nut.  that  of  all  the  plants  cultivated  bj 
man  there  are  only  the  sugar-cane,  the 
plantain,  the  mammee,  and  the  Avocadi 
pear,  which  endure  equally  irrigation  with 
fresh  and  salt  water. 

In  the  West  Indies,  when  the  cane  is  at 
fected  by  what  is  called  there  the  blaM, 
which  is  a  withering  or  drying  up  of  the 
plants,  an  unfailing  remedy  is  found  to  be 
watering  them  with  an  infusion  of  dung  in 
salt  water. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — In  the  Rajahmtm- 
dry  district,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  ground  is  frequently  plowed,  lutil 
brought  into  a  very  fine  tilth.  About  the 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  the  raim 
usually  commence,  and  the  canes  are  theo 
to  be  planted.  If  the  rains  do  not  set  in  so 
early,  the  land  is  flooded  artificially,  and 
when  converted  into  a  soil  mud,  whether  bj 
the  rain  or  by  flooding,  the  canes  aie 
planted. 

In  Mysore  the  ground  is  watered  for  thne 
days,  and  then,  after  drying  for  the  saae 
period,  plowing  commences,  this  operation 
being  repeated  five  times  during  the  follow- 
ing eight  days.  The  clods  during  this  time 
are  broken  small  by  an  instrument  callede*/ 
kudati.  The  field  is  then  manured  and  plow- 
ed a  sixth  time.  Ailer  fifteen  days  it  is  plow- 
ed again,  twice  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
days.  After  a  lapse  of  eight  days  it  i^ 
plowed  a  ninth  time.  Altogether  these  op- 
erations occupy  about  forty-four  days. 

For  planting,  which  is  done  in  six  dayt, 
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an  implenMlit  called  yetta  kudaU  i»  em- 
ployed. 

In  Dinajpoor,  "  the  field  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October  until  about  the  lOth  of  Januaiy, 
leeeiTes  ten  or  twelve  double  plowings,  and 
after  each  is  smoothed  with  the  moyi.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  this  time  it  is 
manured  with  cow-dung,  and  mud  from 
ponds  and  ditches.  On  this  account,  the 
knd  fit  for  soffar-cane  is  generally  divided 
into  fields  by  wide  ditches,  into  which  much 
mad  is  washed  by  the  rain,  and  is  again 
thrown  on  the  fields  when  the  country  dries, 
md  leaves  it  eunched  by  innumerable  aquatic 
vegetables  and  animals  that  have  died  as  the 
water  lefl  them.  When  the  plowing  has 
been  completed,  the  field  is  manured  with 
ashes  and  oilcake.'' 

About  Malda,  **  the  land  is  first  plowed  in 
the  month  of  Cartiok,  length  and  breadth 
ways,  and  harrowed  in  like  manner  ;  four 
or  five  days  after,  it  is  again  plowed  and 
harrowed,  as  before,  twice.  In  the  month  of 
Agfaon,  the  whole  land  is  covered  with  fresh 
earth,  again  twice  plowed,  and  harrowed  in 
diflereot  directions,  and  then  manured  with 
dung.  Fifteen  or  twenty  days  afterward  it 
ii  to  be  twice  plowed,  as  before ;  eight  or 
ten  days  after  which  it  is  to  be  slightly  ma- 
nured with  dung,  and  the  refuse  of  oil, 
mixed  together ;  then  twice  plowed  and  har- 
rowed in  difiTerent  directions,  so  that  the 
clods  of  earth  brought  be  well  mixed  togeth- 
er with  the  land.  This  preparation  con- 
tinaes  until  the  30th  or  26th  of  the  month 
Pows." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dacca,  during  **  Cartich 
or  Augun,  (October,  November,)  the  Ryots 
begin  to  prepare  their  ground.  They  first 
dig  a  trench  round  their  fields,  and  raiser  a 
mound  of  about  three  feet  in  height.  If  the 
ponnd  to  be  cultivated  be  waste,  about  nine 
inches  of  the  surface  are  taken  ofif,  and 
thrown  without  the  inclosure.  The  ground 
is  plowed  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  more. 
The  clods  are  broken,  and  the  earth  made 
fine.  In  Maug  or  Faogun,  (January,  Febru- 
aiy,)  the  sugar-cane  is  planted;  a  month 
afterward  earth  is  raised  about  the  plants  ; 
after  another  month  this  is  repeateo.  The 
crop  is  cut  is  Poous  and  Maug  (December, 
January.)  If  the  ground  be  not  waste,  but 
eahivated,  the  aurrace  is  not  taken  ofif.  After 
cutting  the  crop,  it  is  not  usual  again  to 
grow  sugar-cane  on  the  same  ground  for 
eighteen  months,  on  account  of  the  indif- 
ferent produce  afforded  by  a  more  early 
pUmting.*' 

In  the  Zillah,  North  Mooradabad,  the 
land  is  broken  up  at  the  end  of  June.  After 
the  rains  have  ceased  it  is  manured,  and  has 
•ightor  ten  piowin^s.  This  clears  it  of 
Weeds.  In  February  it  is  again  manured  and 
plowed  four  or  five  times,  and  just  before 
tiie  sets  are  planted,  tome  dung,  four  cart- 


loads to  each  eutoha  bee^ah  of  low  land,  and 
five  cart-loads,  if  high  land,  are  added.  The 
land  is  well  rolled  after  the  last  four  plow- 
inge,  and  again  after  the  cuttings  are  set. 

About  B^res  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts Mr.  Haines  says,  that  owing  to  the 
hot  winds  which  prevail  "  from  March  un- 
til the  setting  in  of  the  annual  rains  in  June 
or  July,  the  landa  remain  fallow  till  that  pe- 
riod. In  the  mean  time,  those  fields  that  are 
selected  for  sugar-cane  are  partially  manured 
by  throwing  upon  them  all  manner  of  rub- 
bish they  can  collect,  and  by  herding  their 
buffaloes  and  cattle  upon  them  at  night, 
though  most  of  the  manure  from  the  latter 
source  is  again  collected  and  dried  for  fuel. 

**  When  tho  annual  rains  have  fably  set 
in,  and  the  Assarree  crops  sown,  (in  some 
instances  I  have  seen  an  Assarree  crop  tak- 
en from  the  lands  intended  for  sugar-cane,) 
they  commence  plowing  the  cane  lands,  and 
continue  to  do  so  four  or  five  times  monthly 
(as  they  consider  the  greater  number  of 
times  the  fields  are  turned  up  at  this  period 
of  the  season,  the  better  the  crop  of  cane 
will  be)  till  the  end  of  October,  continuing  to 
throw  on  the  little  manure  they  can  coUect. 

**  Toward  the  end  of  October,  and  in  No- 
vember, their  plows  are  much  engaged  in 
sowing  their  winter  (or  rubbee)  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  grain,  dec. ;  and  at  this  perioil 
they  make  arrangements  with  the  shep- 
herds who  have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  to 
fold  them  upon  the  fields  at  night,  for  which 
they  pay  so  much  per  beegah  in  grain. 

*'  During  the  latter  part  of  November,  and 
early  in  December,  the  fields  are  again  plow- 
ed well,  and  all  grass,  weeds,  du;.,  removed 
with  the  hoe  ;  then  the  surface  of  the  field 
is  made  as  smooth  as  possible  by  putting  tiie 
hengab  (a  piece  of  wood  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  five  or  six  in  breadth,  and  three 
or  four  inches  in  thickness,  drawn  by  two 
pairs  of  bulfocks,  and  the  man  standing  upon 
the  wood  to  give  it  weight)  over  several 
times  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
This  makes  the  surface  of  the  field  very 
even,  and  somewhat  hard,  which  prevents 
the  sun  and  dry  west  wind  from  abstracting 
the  moisture,  which  ia  of  great  importance 
at  this  period  of  the  season,  for,  should 
there  be  no  rain,  there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient moisture  at  the  time  of  planting  the 
cane  to  cause  vegetation. 

**  In  this  state  the  lands  remain  till  the 
time  of  planting  the  cane  cuttings,  which  is 
generally  the  1st  to  the  15th  February  ;  but 
should  there  have  been  a  fall  of  rain  in  the 
mean  time,  or  excessof  moisture  appear,  the 
field  is  again  plowed,  and  .the  hengah  put 
over  as  before. 

*'  A  day  or  two  previous  to  planting  the 
cane,  the  field  is  plowed  and  the  hengah 
lightly  put  over." 

SeU, — ^Whun  the  canes  are  cut  at  harvept 
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time,  twelve  or  eighteen  inchef  of  their 
tops  are  aeually  taken  off,  and  stored,  to  be 
employed,  for  lets.  Each  top  has  eeTeral 
jointe,  from  each  of  which  a  shoot  rises, 
but  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  arrive  at  a 
proper  growth. 

When  first  oat  from  the  stem,  the  tops 
intended  for  plants  are  tied  in  bandies  of 
forty  or  fifty  each,  and  are  carelhlly  kept 
moist.  In  a  few  days  they  put  forth  new 
leaves :  they  are  then  cleared  of  the  old 
leaves,  and  separately  dipped  into  a  mixture 
of  cow-dang,  pressed  mastard-seed,  and 
water.  A  dry  spot  is  preimred,  and  rich  loose 
mould  and  a  small  quantity  of  pressed  mas- 
tard-seed ;  the  plants  are  separately  placed 
therein,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  strewed 
among  them,  and  then  covered  with  leaves 
and  grass,  to  preserve  them  from  heat  Ten 
or  twelve  days  afterward  they  are  planted 
in  the  fields. 

In  Burdwan,  the  tops,  before  they  are 
planted,  are  cut  into  pieces  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  so  that  there  are  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  knots  in  each.  Two 
or  three  of  these  plants  are  put  together 
when  planted,  and  a  beegah  requires  from 
7,500  to  10,240  plants. 

In  Bungpore  and  Dinajpoor,  aboat  9,000 
plants  are  required  for  a  beegah,  each  being 
about  a  foot  in  lenffth. 

In  Beerbhoom,  3,000  plants  are  said  to'be 
requisite  for  a  beegah,  each  plant  being  about 
fiffeen  inches  long. 

Near  Calcutta,  from  8,000  to  8, 000  plants 
are  required  for  a  beegah,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  the  worst  soil  requiring 
most  plants. 

In  Mysore  an  acre  contains  8,490  stools, 
and  yields  about  11,000  ripe  canes. 

Near  Rajahmundry,  about  400  cuttings 
are  planted  on  a  cutcha  beegah  (one-eighth 
of  an  acre.)  In  Zilla,  North  Mooradabad, 
4,300  sets,  each  eight  inches  long,  are  in- 
serted upon  each  cutcha  beegah  of  low  land, 
and  5,260  upon  high  land. 

In  the  district  of  Gollagore  the  Ryots  cat 
a  rips  cane  into  several  pieces,  preserv- 
ing two  or  three  joints  to  each,  and  put 
them  into  a  small  bed  of  rich  mould  and 
dung,  and  mustard-seed,  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  expressed.  At  Radna^ore, 
when  the  time  or  cutting  the  canes  amves, 
their  tops  are  taken  off,  and  these  are  placed 
upright  in  a  bed  of  mud  for  thirty  or  forty 
days,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  straw.  The 
leaves  are  then  stripped  from  them,  and 
they  are  cut  into  pieces,  not  having  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  four  joints  each.  These 
sets  are  kept  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  a  bed 
prepared  for  them,  from  whence  they  are  tak- 
en and  planted  in  rows  two  or  three  toffether, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  intervening  be- 
tween each  stool.  The  number  of  sets  plant- 
ed varies  from  7,600  to  10,240  per  beegah. 


PUmting. — ^Thetime  and  mode  of  planting 
vary.  In  the  Rajahmundry  Circar,  Dr. 
Roxburgh  says,  that  **  daring  the  months  of 
April  and  May  the  land  is  repeatedly  plowed 
with  the  common  Hindoo  plow,  whi<^  soon 
brings  this  loose  rich  soil  (speaking  of  the 
Delta  Godavery)  into  veiy  excellent  order. 
About  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  the  rains  generally  set  in,  in  frequent 
heavy  showers.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant 
the  cane ;  bat  should  the  rains  hold  back, 
the  prepared  field  is  watered,  flooded  from 
the  river,  and,  while  perfectly  wet,  like  soft 
mud,  whether  from  the  rain  or  the  river,  the 
cane  is  planted. 

"  The  method  is  most  simple.  Laboran 
with  baskets  of  the  cuttings,  of  one  or  two 
joints  each,  arranore  themselves  along  one 
side  of  the  field.  They  vralk  side  by  side,  m 
as  straiffht  a  line  as  their  eye  and  jadgment 
enable  them,  dropping  the  sets  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  eignteen  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows,  and  about  four  feet  row  from  row. 
Other  laborers  follow,  and  with  the  foot  preei 
the  set  about  two  inches  into  the  soft,  mud- 
like soil,  which,  with  a  sweep  or  two  widi 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  they  most  easily  and 
readily  cover.*' 

About  Malda,  in  the  month  of  Maug  (Janu- 
ary, February)  the  land  is  to  be  twice  plow- 
ed, and  harrowed  repeatedly,  length  and 
breadth  ways  ;  after  which  it  is  farrowed, 
in  furrows  half  a  cubit  apart,  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  set  at  aboot  four  fingers' 
distance  from  each  other,  when  the  farrows 
are  filled  up  with  the  land  that  lay  npon  its 
ridffes.  The  plants  bein|f  thus  set  in,  the 
land  is  then  harrowed  twice  in  different  di- 
rections ;  fifleen  or  twenty  days  afterward 
the  cane  begins  to  grow,  when  the  weeds 
which  appear  with  it  must  be  taken  up ; 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  this  the  weeds  will 
again  appear.  They  must  again  be  taken 
up,  and  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  the  canes 
be  removed,  when  all  the  plants  -which  havs 
grown  will  appear. 

At  Qhaxepore  the  rains  set  in  at  the  b»> 
giiming  of  March,  and  planting  then  com* 
mences. 

Near  Calcutta  the  planting  takes  place  in 
May  aftd  June.  In  IHnajpoor  and  Rungpore 
the  planting  time  is  February. 

About  CmnmerooUy  it  is  performed  in  Jan- 
nary.  The  field  is  divided  into  beds  six  cubitf 
broad,  separated  from  each  other  by  smaU 
trenches  fourteen  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  deep.  In  every  second  trench  an 
small  wells,  about  two  feet  deep.  The  irri- 
gating water  flowing  alonff  the  trenches  fills 
the  wells,  and  is  Uken  Uience  and  applied 
to  the  canes  by  hand. 

Each  bed  has  five  rows  of  canes.  The  sets 
are  planted  in  holes  about  six  inches  indiasi- 
eter  and  three  deep ;  two  sets,  each  having 
three  joints,  are  laid  hoiiiontally  in  eveiy 
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kole  eoreral  slightly  with  «arth,  and  oTer 
thif  ii  a  little  dung. 

When  the  canes  are  planted  in  the  spring, 
the  trenches  must  be  filled  with  water,  and 
soma  poured  into  every  hole.  At  the  other 
leason  of  planting  the  trenches  are  full,  it 
being  rainy  weather ;  but  even  then  the  sets 
mnet  be  watered  for  the  first  month. 

Mr.  Haines  says,  that  in  Mirzapore  and  the 
neighboring  districts,  "  in  planting  the  cane 
they  commence  a  fiirrow  round  the  field,  in 
in  which  they  drop  the  cuttings.  The  sec- 
ond furrow  is  left  empty ;  cuttings  again  in 
tbe  third ;  so  they  continue  dropping  cut- 
lines  in  every  second  furrow  till  the  whole 
field  is  coDopleted,  finishing  in  the  centre  of 
the  field.  The  field  remains  in  this  state  till 
the  second  or  third  day,  when  for  two  or 
three  days  in  succession  it  is  made  even  and 
hard  upon  the  surface  with  the  hengah,  as 
before  stated." 

Mr.  Vaupell,  in  describing  the  most  suc- 
cessful mode  of  cultivating  the  Mauritius 
SQgar-cane  at  Bombay,  says,  that  "  afler  the 
ground  is  leveled  with  the  plow,  called 
'paur,'  in  the  manner  of  the  cultivators,  pits 
of  two  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  in  depth 
should  be  dug  throughout  the  field  at  the 
distance  of  five  feet  apart,  and  filled  with 
manure  and  soil  to  about  three  inches  of  the 
SQrfiu».  Set  in  these  pits  your  canes,  cut 
in  pieces  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  lay- 
ing them  down  in  a  triangular  form.  Keep 
as  much  of  the  eyes  or  shoots  of  the  cane 
uppermost  as  you  can ;  then  cover  them 
with  manure  and  soil.  Beds  should  next  be 
fonned  to  retain  water,  having  four  pits  in 
each  bed,  leaving  passages  lor  watering  them. 
The  cuttinffs  s&ould  l^  watered  every  third 
day  during  hot  weather,  and  the  field  should 
always  be  k^  in  a  moist  state." 

About  Benares,  the  sets  require,  after 
pkmtiiig,  from  four  to  six  waterings,  until 
the  rains  commence,  and  as  many  hoeinffs  to 
loosen  the  surface,  which  becomes  caked  af- 
ter eveiy  watering.  The  moister  nature  of 
the  soil  renders  these  operations  generally 
unnecessary  in  Bengal. 

After-cuUure. — ^In  Mysore  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth  in  the  hollows  in  which  the  sets 
us  planted  is  stirred  with  a  stick  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  appear,  and  a  little  dun^  is  added. 
Next  month  the  daily  water  is  continued,  and 
then  the  whole  field  dug  over  with  the  hoe,  a 
^vity  being  made  round  each  stool,  and  a 
little  dung  added.  In  the  third  month  water 
is  giTon  every  second  day ;  at  its  dose,  if 
the  canes  are  luxuriant,  the  ground  is  again 
dug;  but  if  weakly,  the  watering  is  con- 
tmued  durinff  the  fourth  month  before  the 
digging  is  nven.  At  this  time  the  earth  is 
dmwn  up  about  the  canes,  so  as  to  leave  the 
hollows  between  the  rows  at  right  angles 
with  the  trenches.  No  more  water  is  given 
to  the  plants,  but  the  trenches  between  the 
VOL.  IIL 


beds  are  kept  full  for  three  days.  It  is  then 
left  off  for  a  week,  and  if  rain  occurs  no 
farther  water  is  requisite ;  but  if  Uie  weather 
is  dry,  water  is  admitted  once  a  week  during 
the  next  month.  The  digging  is  then  re- 
peated, and  the  earth  levelMl  with  the  hand 
about  the  stools. 

The  stems  of  each  stool  are  ten  to  twelve 
in  number,  which  are  reduced  to  five  or  six, 
by  the  most  weakly  of  them  being  now  re- 
moved. The  healthy  canes  are  to  be  tied 
with  one  of  their  own  leaves,  two  or  three 
together,  to  check  their  spreading ;  and  this 
binding  is  repeated  as  required  hy  their  in- 
creased growtn. 

In  the  absence  of  rain,  the  trenches  are 
filled  with  water  once  a  fortnight. 

When  the  PutUmutti  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
second  crop,  the  dry  leaves  cut  off  in  the 
crop  season  are  burnt  upon  the  field,  and 
this  is  dug  over,  the  trenches  filled  with 
water,  and  during  six  weeks  the  plants 
watered  once  in  every  six  or  ei^ht  days  (un- 
less rain  fialls,)  and  the  digging  repeated 
three  times,  dung  being  added  at  each  dig- 
ging. The  after-culture  is  the  same  as  for 
ue  first  crop. 

In  the  Upper  Provinces,  Dr.  Tennant 
says,  if  moderate  showers  occur  after  plant- 
ing, nothing  more  is  done  until  the  shoots 
from  the  sets  have  attained  a  height  of  two 
or  three  inches.  The  boH  immediately 
around  them  is  then  loosened  with  a  small 
weeding-iron,  something  like  a  chisel;  but 
if  the  season  should  prove  dry,  the  field  is 
occasionally  watered;  the  weeding  is  also 
continued,  and  the  soil  occasionally  loosened 
about  the  plants. 

In  August  small  Frenches  are  cut  through 
the  field,  with  small  intervals  between  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  water,  if 
the  season  is  too  wet.  This  is  very  re- 
quisite ;  for  if  the  canes  are  now  supplied 
with  too  much  moisture,  the  juices  are  ren- 
dered watery  and  unprofitable.  If  the  sea- 
son happens  to  be  dry,  the  same  dikes  serve 
to  conauct  the  irrigating  water  through  the 
field,  and  to  carry  off  what  does  not  s<mJc  in- 
to the  earth  in  a  few  hours.  Stagnant 
water  they  consider  very  injurious  to  the 
cane,  and  that  on  the  drams  being  well-con- 
trived depends  in  a  great  measure  the  future 
hopes  of  profit.  Immediately  after  Uie  field 
is  trenched,  the  canes  are  propped.  They 
are  now  about  three  feet  high,  and  each  set 
has  produced  from  three  to  six  canes.  The 
lower  leaves  of  each  are  first  carefully  wrapt 
up  around  it,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely  in 
every  part ;  a  small  strong  bamboo,  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  is  then  inserted  firmly  m  the 
middle  of  each  stool,  and  the  canes  tied  to  it. 
This  secures  them  in  an  erect  position,  and 
ftusilitates  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

Hoeing  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  practice  of  me 
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raccessfid  cnUiTaton.  In  Zilla,  N. 
Mooradabadi  in  April,  about  aix  weeks  after 
planting,  the  earth  on  each  aide  of  the  cane- 
rows  is  loosened  bj  a  sharp-pointed  hoe, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bricluayer^s  trowel. 
This  is  repeated  six  times  before  the  field  is 
laid  out  in  beds  and  channels  for  irrigation. 
There,  likewise,  if  the  season  is  unusually 
dry,  the  fields  in  the  low  ground  are  watered 
in  May  and  June.  This  supposes  there  are 
•ither  nullahs,  or  ancient  pucka  wells,  other- 
wise the  canes  are  allowed  to  take  their 
chance,  for  the  cost  of  making  a  well  on  the 
viands  is  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees — an 
expense  too  heavy  fur  an  individual  cultiv»- 
t<Mr,  and  not  many  would  dig  in  partnership, 
for  they  would  fight  for  the  water. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Benares,  as  the  canes 
advance  in  growth,  they  continue  to  wrap 
the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  wither  up  round 
the  advancing  stem,  and  to  tie  this  to  the 
bamboo  higher  up.  If  the  weather  continue 
wet,  the  trenches  are  carefully  kept  open ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  dry  weather  occurs, 
water  is  occasionally  supplied.  Hoeing  is 
also  performed  every  five  or  six  weeks. 
Wrapping  the  leaves  around  the  cane  is 
found  to  prevent  them  cracking  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  hinders  their  throwing  out 
lateral  branches. 

In  January  and  February  the  canes  are 
leady  for  cutting.  The  average  height  of 
the  cane  is  about  nine  feet,  foliage  included, 
and  the  naked  cane  one  inch,  to  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter. 

Near  Maduna,  the  hand-watering  is  &cili- 
tated  by  cutting  a  small  trench  down  the 
centre  of  each  bed.  The  beds  are  there  a 
Qubit  wide,  but  only  iour  tows  of  canes  are 
planted  in  each. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  parts  of  Bengal  are  more 
iubject  to  rain  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
but  especially  in  hot  months,  than  the  west- 
em;  which  accounts  for  the  lands  being 
piepared  and  the  jplants  set  40  much  earlier 
in  Hungpore  than  u  Beerbhoom.  This  lat- 
ter country  has  also  a  drier  soil  generally  ; 
for  this  reason,  so  much  is  said  in  the  report 
£rom  thence  of  the  necessity  of  watering. 

The  Benares  country  is  also  drier  Uian 
Bengal,  therefore  more  waterings  are  re* 
quisite. 

At  Malda,  "  ten  or  fifteen  days  alter  the 
earth  has  been  removed  from  the  roots  of  the 
canes  and  the  plants  have  appeared,  the 
land  is  to  be  slightly  manured,  well  cleared 
4>f  weeds,  and  the  earth  that  was  removed 
again  laid  about  the  canes ;  alter  which,  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  it  must  be  well  weeded,  and 
i^ain  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  afterward. 
Ijiis  mode  of  cultivation  it  is  necesaaiy  to 
follow  until  the  month  of  Joystee.  The 
land  must  be  plowed  and  manured  between 
the  rows  of  oaaes  in  the  month  of  Assaar ; 


aiWr  whicli,  filtaati  or  twtenty  days,  iSk9 
canes  are  to  be  tied  two  or  three  together 
with  the  leaves,  the  earth  about  them  well 
cleaned,  uid  the  earth  that  was  plowed  up 
laid  about  the  roots  of  the  canes  something 
raised.  In  the  month  of  Saubun,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  days  from  the  preceding  oper- 
ation, the  canes  must  be  again  tied  as  before, 
and  again  ten  or  fifteen  days  afterwaid; 
which  done,  nine  or  ten  clumpff  are  then  to 
be  tied  together.  This  care  to  be  taken  un- 
til the  end  of  the  month  Saubun;  alter 
which,  in  the  month  of  Bhaddur,  they  must 
be  tied  with  the  cane-leaves  as  before,  and 
again  in  Assen,  when  the  cultivation  is  oon- 
pTeted.'* 

In  the  Rinahmundry  Circar,  on  the  Delta 
of  the  Godavery,  Dr.  Roxburgh  states, 
*^  that  nothing  more  is  done  after  Uie  cane  is 
planted,  if  tl^  weather  be  moderately  show- 
ery, till  the  young  shoots  are  some  two  m 
three  inches  high  ;  the  earth  is  then  loosen- 
ed for  a  few  inoies  round  them  with  a  smaH 
weeding  iron,  something  like  a  oarpentei't 
chisel  Should  the  season  prove  dry,  the 
field  is  occasionally  watered  from  the  river, 
continuing  to  weed  and  keep  the  ground 
loose  around  the  stools.  In  August,  two  or 
three  months  from  the  time  of  planting, 
small  trenches  are  cut  through  the  field  at 
short  distances,  and  so  contrived  as  to  serre 
to  drain  off  the  water,  should  the  season 
prove  too  wet  for  the  cane,  which  is  often 
the  case,  and  would  render  their  juices  weak 
and  unprofitable.  The  farmer,  therefore, 
never  fails  to  have  his  field  plentifully  and 
judiciously  intersected  with  drains  while  the 
cane  is  small,  and  before  the  usual  time  for 
the  violent  rains.  Should  the  season  prove 
too  dry,  these  trenches  serve  to  conduct  the 
water  from  the  river  the  more  readily  through 
the  field,  and  also  to  drain  ofif  what  does  not 
soak  into  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  ;  for  they  say  if  water  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  field  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  the  cane  would  suffer  by  it,  so  that  they 
reckon  these  drains  indispensably  necessary, 
and  upon  their  being  well  contrived  dependsm 
a  great  measure  their  future  hopes  of  profit 
Iimnediately  after  the  field  is  trenched,  the 
canes  are  all  propped ;  this  is  an  operationi  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  by  aiqr 
writer  on  this  subject,  and  is  probably  peou- 
iiar  to  these  parts.     It  is  done  as  follows  : 

**  The  canes  are  now  about  three  fest 
high,  and  generally  firom  three  to  six  firom 
each  set  that  has  taken  root  from  what  we 
may  call  the  stool.  The  k>wer  leaves  of 
each  cane  are  first  carefully  wrapt  up  around 
it,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely  in  every  part; 
a  small  strong  bamboo  (or  two,)  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  is  ttien  stuck  into  the  euth  in  the 
middle  of  each  stool,  and  the  canes  thereof 
tied  to  it.  This  secures  them  in  an  erect 
position,  and  gives  the  air  free  aocees  louU 
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ererf  part.  As  the  canas  adyanoe  in  tixe, 
they  continue  wrapping  them  roand  with  the 
lower  leayee  ae  they  begin  to  wither,  and  to 
tie  thera  ta  the  prop  bambooe  higher  up ; 
daring  which  time,  if  the  weather  is  wet, 
thej  keep  the  drains  open,  and  if  a  drought 
prevails  they  water  them  occasionally  from 
the  riyer,  cleaning  and  loosening  the  ground 
every  five  or  six  weeks.  Tyin?  the  leaves 
io  carefully  round  every  part  of  the  canes, 
they  say,  prevents  them  from  cracking  or 
splitting  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  helps  to  ren- 
der the  juice  richer,  and  prevents  their 
branching  out  round  the  sides.  It  is  certain 
you  never  see  a  branchy  cane  here." 

In  Dinajpoor,  in  about  a  month  after  plant- 
ing, "the  young  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high ;  the  earth  is  then  raised  from  the 
cnttings  by  means  of  a  spade,  and  the  dry 
leaves  by  which  they  are  surrounded  are  re- 
moved. For  a  day  or  two  they  remain  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  are  then  manured  with  ashes 
and  oilcake,  and  covered  with  earth.  Weeds 
most  be  removed  as  they  spring ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  about  a  cubit  and  a  half 
high,  the  field  must  be  plowed.  When  they 
have  grown  a  cubit  higher,  which  is  between 
the  13th  of  June  and  the  14th  of  July,  they 
are  tied  together  in  bundles  of  three  or  four, 
by  wrapping  them  round  with  tl^ir  own 
leaves.  This  is  done  partly  to  prevent  them 
from  being  laid  down  by  the  wind,  and  part- 
ly to  prevent  them  from  being  eaten  by 
jackals.  During  the  next  month  three  or 
ibor  of  these  bunches  are  tied  together ;  and 
about  the  end  of  September,  when  the  canes 
grow  rank,  they  are  supported  by  bamboo 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground.  They  are  cut 
between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  end 
of  March." 

If  the  canes  grow  too  vigorously,  develop- 
ing a  superabundance  of  leaves,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  remove  those  which  are  decayed, 
Uiat  the  stems  may  be  exposed  fully  to  the 
son.  In  the  West  Indies,  this  is  called 
trashinif  the  canes.  It  requires  discretion ; 
for  in  dry  soils  or  seasons,  or  if  the  leaves 
are  removed  before  sufficiently  dead,  more 
injuty  than  benefit  will  be  occasioned. 

Harvetting. — The  season  in  which  the 
eanes  become  ripe  in  various  districts  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  when  considering  their 
cultivation.  In  addition  I  may  state,  that  in 
the  Rajahmundry  Circar,  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Godavery,  Dr.  Roxburgh  states,  "  that 
in  January  and  February  the  canes  begin  to 
be  ready  to  cut,  which  is  about  nine  months 
from  the  time  of  planting.  This  operation 
is  the  same  as  in  other  sugar  countries — 
•f  course  I  need  not  descnbe  it.  Their 
height,  when  standing  on  the  field,  will  be 
from  eight  to  ten  feet,  (foliage  included,)  and 
the  naked  cane  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  (juarter  in  diameter." 

In  Malda,  the  canes  are  cut  in  January  and 


February.  In  N.  Mooradtbad,  upon  the  low 
land,  the  canes  are  ripe  in  October,  and  upon 
the  high  lands  a  month  later.  The  fitness 
of  the  cane  for  cutting  may  be  ascertained 
by  making  an  incision  across  the  cane,  and 
observing  the  internal  grain.  If  it  is  soft 
and  moist,  like  a  turnip,  it  is  not  yet  ripe ;  but 
if  the  face  of  the  cut  is  dry,  and  white  peur- 
ticles  appear,  it  is  fit  for  harvesting. 

Injunes. — 1.  A  wet  season^  either  during 
the  very  early  or  in  the  concluding  period  of 
the  cane's  vegetation,  is  one  of  the  worst 
causes  of  injury.  In  such  a  season,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  intensity  of  Kght  and 
heat  causes  the  sap  to  be  very  matenally  de- 
ficient in  saccharme  matter.  But  on  the 
other  hand, 

2.  A  very  dry  season,  immediately  after 
the  sets  are  planted,  though  the  want  of 
rain  may  in  some  degree  be  supplied  by  ar- 
tificial means,  yet  the  produce  under  such 
circumstances  proves  but  indifferent.  These 
inconveniences  are  of  a  general  nature,  and 
irremediable. 

3.  Ammals. — Not  only  the  incursions  of 
domesticated  animals,  but  in  some  districts 
of  the  wild  elephant,  buffalo,  and  hog,  are  fre- 
quent sources  of  injury.  Almost  every  planta- 
tion is  liable,  also,  to  the  attack  of  the  jackal. 

4.  White  Ants. — The  sets  of  the  sugar-  * 
cane  have  to  be  carefully  watched,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  white  ant,  {Termtte$ 
fatale,)  to  attacks  from  which  they  are  liable 
until  they  have  begun  to  shoot  To  prevent 
this  injury,  the  following  mixture  has  beett 
recommended : 

AsafoBtida,  (hing,)  8  ehittacks. 

Mofltard-aeed  coke,  (sarsnm  ki  klialll,)  8  seers. 

Putrid  fish,  4  seers. 

Bruised  butch  root,  3  seers ;  or  raoddur,  8  setra* 

Mix  the  above  together  in  a  large  vessel) 
with  water  sufficient  to  make  them  into  the 
thickness  of  curds ;  then  steep  each  slip  of 
cane  in  it  fbr  half  an  hour  before  planting; 
and,  lastly,  water  the  lines  three  times  pre- 
vious to  setting  the  cane,  by  irrigating  the 
water-course  with  water  mixed  up  with  bruis 
ed  butch  root,  or  mudder,  if  the  former  be 
not  procurable.* 

5.  Storms. 

6.  The  Worm. 

7.  The  Flowering.    , 

SUGAR  CULTURE  IN  WEST  INDIES. 
— ^The  folIowin|  essay,  received  several  years 
ago,  the  prize  of  one  naodred  goineas,  offered 

♦  That  the  above  application  would  be  beneficial, 
is  rendered  still  more  worthy  of  credit  from  the  fol- 
lowing? experience :— In  the  Dhoon,  th&  white  ant  is 
the  most  formidable  enemy  to  the  sugar  planter, 
owing  to  the  destruction  it  causes  to  the  sets  when 
first  planted.  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  says,  thai  there  is  a 
wooa  very  common  there,  called  by  the  natives 
BuUh,  through  whieh,  they  say,  if  the  Irrigating 
waters  are  passed  in  its  progress  to  the  beds,  the 
white  ants  are  driven  away. 
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by  Lord  Elgin,  then  goyernor  of  Jamaica,  for 
the  best  practical  treatise  apon  the  sobject. 
We  have  supposed  it  might  interest  our  plan- 
ters to  know  what  systems  their  neighbors 
have  been  adopting,  though  no  great  practi- 
cal good  should  be  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion.^En. 

Commence  by  subdividing  the  old  cane- 
fields,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  suit- 
able to  receive  the  plow,  into  sections,  by 
substantial  and  durable  fences,  and  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  to  save  fencing  and 
promote  draining.  Fences  may  be  growing 
fences,  or  ditch  and  penguin.  As  ditches 
may  be  necessary  in  many  parts,  in  carrying 
out  the  principle  of  draining  and  retaining 
water  for  stock,  they  will  be  found  beneficial, 
and  may  be  planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
with  any  of  the  growing  fences  found  on  ex- 
perience to  be  the  most  substantial,  durable 
and  least  expensive,  and  least  likely  to  harbor 
rats. 

The  next  important  duty  is  to  drain  the 
land  by  under-arains,  which  can  be  du^  by 
machinery,  the  tiles  necessary  for  draining 
being  made  on  the  spot,  by  machinery.  These 
points  accomplished  are  the  most  expensive 
outlay  at  the  commencement,  but  will  be  at- 
tended by  a  durable  benefit.  The  next  duty 
is  to  manure  the  land  as  high  as  you  possibly 
can,  by  penning  it  over  with  homed  stock,  or 
sheep,  or  stable,  or  cattle-pen  dung,  given  in 
amy  way  by  which  its  virtues  are  saved  to  the 
•oil,  covenng  the  pens  immediately  after  they 
are  removed,  with  a  coat  of  loam,  or  if  stiif 
clayey  land,  with  lime  or  marl.  This  done, 
close-plow  the  land  with  a  common  single 
**  Wilkie's'*  plow,  seven  inches  deep,  follow- 
ing in  the  same  furrow  with  the  sub-soil, 
ffomg  to  sixteen  inches  into  the  sub-soil,  or 
deeper,  if  possible.  Then  roll  and  harrow 
the  land,  extracting  the  weeds  and  grass,  and 
open  it  into  cane  holes  with  »  deep  single 

Slow,  cleaning  out  the  holes  with  a  deep 
onble-breasted  plow.  Your  next  duty  is  to 
plant  them,  ^vmg  the  canes  an  opportunity 
of  growing  m  their  favorite  manner  in  clus- 
ters, or  stools,  and  not  in  smgle  file  along  the 
row.  As  you  plant,  cover  the  bank  and  cane- 
bed  with  cane-trash,  dry  ^rass,  or  any  other 
auitable  covering,  with  a  view  to  keep  down 
grass  and  weeds,  and  to  protect  the  soil  from 
that  exhalation,  which,  in  tropical  climates, 
is  so  rapid  and  so  detrimental  to  land.  By 
these  means  the  plant  canes  will  give  very 
little  trouble  until  they  are  fit  to  take  the 
bank,  which  can  be  given  with  the  plow. 
Cane  land,  so  managed,  will  require  very  little 
labor  in  weeding  or  hoeing,  the  principal  part 
of  such  work  being  performed  with  suitable 
light  plows,  drills,  narrows,  scarificators  and 
other  a^icultnral  implements  now  in  use  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  not  only  eradi- 
cate grass  and  weeds,  but  turn  up  the  soil  and 
scatter  seeds  and  manures  of  every  kind, 
thereby  saving  a  world  of  labor. 
The  prinoipia  part  of  the  plowing  and  other 


field-work,  should  be  pedbnaed  br  horwUf 
in  which  case  three  plowmen,  six  boys  and 
eight  good  plow-horses,  with  the  assistance  of 
steers  occasionally  to  break  stiff  land,  or  m 
sub'soiling  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  plow,  sob- 
soil,  roll  and  harrow,  drill,  scarify,  mould  and 
hoe,  all  the  various  crops  on  the  model  sosar 
farm,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  gang  occasionally 
to  plant,  weed,  trash,  heap  and  torn  out  ma- 
;,  &c. 


While  on  the  subject  of  plowing,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remark,  that  as  the  plow  i^  now 
comiog  into  general  use  throughout  the  island, 
and  ita  benencial  effects  freely  admitted  and 
tolerably  well  understood,  all  that  remains  for 
me,  is  to  point  out  some  improvement.  The 
team  of  hdrMS  or  steers  should  be  brought  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  beam  of  the  plow,  and 
exactly  in  the  centre.  They  should  then  walk 
with  a  quick  step  without  stopping. 

It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  Britiih 
farmers,  that  the  work  is  better  performed 
and  with  greater  ease  to  the  stock,  when  the 
horses  in  the  plow  go  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  than  when  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  one  mile  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Re- 
peated stoppages  and  going  slow,  are  fagging 
both  to  man  and  beast,  and  detrimental  to  the 
quantity  and  aoality  of  the  work.  Oxen  mav 
be  so  trained,  as  to  perform  excellent  won 
without  flogging. 

They  ought  to  be  stall-fed  during  the  plow 
season,  on  a  mixture  of  hay,  com  and  grass, 
and  kept  exclnsively  for  the  plow.  The  rame 
rule  shonld  be  extended  to  the  plow-horses, 
with  the  addition  of  bein?  well  groomed  twice 
a  day.  When  the  plow  does  not  take  groundi 
or  is  otherwise  out  of  order,  the  means  of  r»- 
pairing  and  altering  it  shonld  be  on  die 
estate. 

Ratoont  should  be  plow-molded  erery  year, 
during  which  operation  any  of  the  chemical 
or  lately  discovered  manures  may  be  applied, 
saoh  as  are  found  by  experience  to  be  oon^ 
nial  to  the  nature  of  that  specific  soil  whidi 
is  drawn  by  analysis.  By  anal^r^tng  the  soil 
and  the  compost,  or  other  chemical  manure^ 
it  is  soon  found  which  descriptioQ  of  manure 
will  be  most  beneficial ;  or  well-digeated  cattle 
pen  or  stable  manure,  harrowed  into  the  bank 
so  broken,  and  coverad  over  with  the  tradi 
so  taken  ofl>  when  clearing  for  the  plow.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  couple  of  smart  beys  goiag 
before  the  plow,  raking  the  trash  on  the  oank 
last  cut  by  the  plow,  and  so  on  in  rotation  te 
the  end  of  the  piece ;  or  a  raker  drawn  by 
one  horse  may  be  invented  to  remove  the 
trash.  By  this  simple  process,  canos  may  be 
kept  ratooning  as  long  as  you  like.  The 
plow-molding,  with  the  application  of  manure 
in  the  bank,  may  be  done  at  an  early  stagCi 
that  is,  when  the  sprouts  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

As  the  canes  are  covering  the  ground,  or 
soon  after,  Uie  soil  may  again  be  disturbed, 
either  by  a  light  single  one-horse  plow,  or  by 
a  scarificator,  harrow-drill  or  horse-shoe,  or 
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noh  of  them  as  the  sagar-larmer,  on  expe- 
rience, finds  to  be  moat  beneficial.  By  ontung 
the  rooty  fibres  of  the  caees  that  push  out  in 
collateral  dnectioas,  fresh  ones  immediately 
replace  them,  and  take  up  such  nourishment' 
ai  they  can  find  in  the  newly  cat  back ;  a 
rnDforcement  of  suckers  will  be  the  resalt, 
while  fresh  stability  is  added  to  the  mother 
cane.  It  is  to  this  end  I  recommend  dang  and 
maoares  annually  to  the  ratoons,  which,  if 
properly  done,  places  them  pretty  nearly  on  an 
equality  with  the  plant  canes,  and  planters  of 
experience  know  that  the  cheapest  sasar  is 
that  produced  from  ratoons  under  the  ola  sys- 
tem, and  it  will  be  doably  so  under  mine. 
When  you  determine  on  throwing  out  a  piece 
of  ratoons,  I  recommend  a  rotation  of  crops, 
inch  as  Guinea  corn,  Indian  corn  and  green 
cropt,  of  the  most  beneficial  description,  for 
benefiting  the  land  and  affording  food  both 
for  man  and  beast.  They  may  be  of  plan- 
tains, cocoes,  cassadoes,  ochres,  peas  and 
beans ;  yams,  SMreet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  mel- 
ona  and  tamips,  if  you  can  succeed  in  this 
hot  climate.  Next  come  artificial  grasses,  to 
be  planted  before  or  after  the  green  crops.  At 
this  stage,  you  bave  the  sample  estate  divi- 
dend in  the  dififerent  crops— canes,  com,  fal- 
low and  green  crops,  aud  a  part  in  artificial 
passes,  sufiicient  to  make  hay  for  the  stable, 
catting  grass  for  the  pens,  and  sufficient  feed- 
ing for  your  stock.  By  this  rotation  of  crops, 
yon  improve  and  benefit  the  land  and  produce 
good  crops  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and 
with  one-fourth  of  the  manual  labor  necessary 
Qoder  the  old  system.  The  greatest  attention 
ihoald  be  paid  to  making  manure  in  the  field, 
a&d  at  the  works — the  drainings  of  the  stables 
8nd  cattle-pens  should  be  preserved,  and  cart- 
^  out  to  the  field  where  most  required.  The 
oofflponnd  qualities  of  this  manure  are  very 
powerful.  A  few  boys  and  mule-carts  would 
piaterially  assist  in  carting  out  manure — bring- 
ing feedinff  for  the  pens  and  stable,  and  cart- 
yg  loam,  Rme,  marl,  or  any  other  ingredient 
deemed  necessary  to  improve  the  land.  After 
Jo  first  two  years  necessary  to  lay  the  foon- 
oation  of  this  work,  a  small  plant  will  be 
inflScient— say,  at  the  utmost,  from  20  to 
25  acres  a  year,  which,  after  a  routine  of  crops 
Md  for  years  fed  on  by  homed  stock,  horses,, 
•beep,  poultry  and  hogs — the  land  being  in 
the  first  instance  fenced,  drained  and  sub- 
aoiled---should,  with  moderate  penning,  give 
•plendid  returns  in  plants  and  ratoons. 

Draimjig  and  8ub'$oiling,  being  of  the 
peatest  benefit  in  producing  large  crops  and 
improviDg  the  soil,  I  may  as  well  give  an  idea 
of  their  merits.  The  om  system  of  draining 
by  open  trenches,  was  detrimental  to  the 
land  daring  heavy  rains,  as  a  quautity  of  loose 
•oil  and  manure  were  washed  away  into  the 
g'llleys  and  rivers.  The  land  not  being  sob- 
■oilea,  the  rain  ooald  not  penetrate  far  into 
^be  soil ;  the  land  became  caked  with  a  few 
By*  of  hot  sun,  which  proved  detrimental  to 


vegetatkm.  When  any  quantitjr  of  moisturo 
was  retained  on  the  surface,  or  m  the  upper 
strata,  it  heated  and  scalded  the  canes,  while 
in  the  fall  of  the  ^ear  or  wintry  months,  U 
chilled  them — in  either  case,  checking  vege- 
tation and  producing  booty  and  woody  jointSi 
and  thereby  poor  returns.  The  land  being 
under-drained  and  sub-soiled  16  to  18  inches 
deep,  the  moisture  soaks  down  through  the 
soil  into  the  sub-soil,  from  whence  it  escapes 
by  the  under-drains,  leaving  its  chemical 
benefits  in  the  soil  while  passing  through  it. 

By  this  means,  in  a  dry  season,  the  canes  or 
other  crops  receive  sufficient  coolness  and 
moistnre  by  evaporation  from  the  sub-soil, 
which  for  the  most  part  being  stiff  and  clayey, 
continues  cool  and  moist.  It  is  a  well-known 
chemical  fact,  that  all  the  essential  airs  necea- 
sary  for  the  preservation  and  benefit  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  are  contained  in 
the  clouds,  and  reach  the  earth  in  wind  and 
rain.  Rain-water  being  highly  charged  with 
them,  is  deposited  in  the  soil,  giving  a  lively 
impulse  to  vegetation,  and  aiding  the  manures 
ana  natural  stability  of  the  soil — that  is,  when 
the  land  is  undernirained  and  sub-soiled. 

The  drains  are  to  be  cut  30  inches  deep, 
then  lay  a  course  of  tiles  on  the  bottom ;  after 
which,  lay  12  inches  of  broken  stones,  to  be 
covered  on  the  top  with  Bod8,'^flat  stones,  slate, 
tiles  or  boards,  to  prevent  the  loose  soil  from 
ffettiog  amongst  the  stones  and  injuring  the 
arain.  The  tiles  prevent  the  stones  from  sink* 
in^  into  the  clay,  by  which  means  the  drains 
will  be  of  lon^  duration. 

The  sub-soil  plow  must  enter  16  inches 
deep,  leaving  two  inches  on  the  top  of  the 
drains,  clear  of  the  plow.  The  Und  most  be 
sub-suiled  across  the  drains. 

Manuring,  etc, — A  flock  of  sheep,  consist* 
ing  of  from  200  to  300  head,  and  as  many 
working  steers,  horses  and  mules,  as  may  bie 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  trial  su^ar  farm, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  breeding  stock 
necessary  to  supply  it,  and  constantly  fed  on 
the  sections  of  tne  cane  fields  thrown  out  to 
rest,  and  producing  artificial  grasses  and  green 
crops,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  250  nogs- 
heads. 

Laud  so  dressed,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  affricuUural  chemistry,  and  seceiving 
an  annual  supply  of  manure,  either  simple 
or  comiKjund,  such  as  are  found  by  analysis 
or  experience  to  agree  best  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  soil,  should  average  2^  hogsheaas 
(West  India  hogsheads  average  18  cwt.)  per 
acre  through  the  crop,  that  is,  from  plants 
and  ratoons.  In  this  case,  a  field  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  would  be  sufficient,  puttbg  in  an 
annual  plant  of  twenty-five  acres,  and  sup- 
plying the  ratoons  with  manure.  In  addition 
to  the  necessary  number  of  plow  and  cart 
men,  very  few  field  laborers  would  be  re- 
quired to  plant,  clean  and  trash  the  canes. 
The  sugar  farm  should  raise  its  own  stock 
thus  situated,  and  breed  as  many  stock  and 
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bone-kind  at  would  be  rafficient  to  carry  on 
his  &rm  soeceasfullj. 

Earopean  farm  laborers,  if  properly  man- 
aged, are  (ally  competent  to  periiDrm  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  the  work  necesaary  on  tmt 
•ugar  farm. 

Bourbon  and  Colored  Caite*.— The  saving 
of  labor  being  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  the  Bourbon  cane, 
•o  mnch  admired  for  its  saperior  yielding,  is 
a  very  expensive  cane,  giving  great  trouble, 
and  before  it  comes  to  matnrity,  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  labor. 

It  is  a  delicate  cane,  and  very  slow  in  its 
growth,  requiring  many  cleanings  before  it 
covers  the  ground,  and  seldom  Uikes  a  start 
until  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  furnishes  a 
scanty  supply  of  dry  leaves  to  cover  the  land 
and  keep  it  oool.  It  gives  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  tops  to  supply  the  cattle-pens  vnth 
feeding,  and  to  make  maoure,  and  it  suffers 
more  nx>m  trespass.  It  gives  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  fuel  compared  to  the  other  canes, 
and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not,  in 
these  bad  times,  so  good  a  poor  man's  cane 
as  the  Montblano  and  blue  canes,  and  black 
transparent  canes.  From  the  prejudices  that 
formerly  existed  against  the  colored  canes, 
they  have  been  planted  on  light  sandy  soils, 
and  in  galls,  in  which  the  Bourbon  cane 
oould  not  long  exist.  But  if  these  inferior 
oanes  were  planted  in  your  best  lands,  well 
manured,  I  am  convinced  they  would,  on  an 
average  of  five  or  seven  years,  pay  better 
than  the  Bourbon  cane,  and  would,  in  this 
given  period,  in  plants  and  ratoons,  make  as 
much  sugar  at  nearly  one-half  of  ihe  expense. 
For  example,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  cover 
the  ground  quickly;  they  throw  a  great 
quantity  of  dry  trash  on  the  ground,  and  nave 
a  large  bushy  top  that  affonls  ample  shade 
for  tlie  roots. 

^  Oomparatively  speaking,  they  require  very 
little  weeding  and  trashing ;  they  give  ample 
protection  to  the  land,  by  a  deep  cover  of 
trash ;  they  suffer  less  from  the  trespass  of 
stock,  hogs  and  rats,  and  the  people  do  not 
^t  them  as  they  do  the  Bourbon  cane.  They 
give  a  great  quantity  of  feeding  for  stock,  and 
supply  for  the  cattle-pens,  and  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  trash  from  the  mill  than  is  necessary 
for  fuel  to  maDufacture  the  sugar.  The  over- 
plus is  a  valuable  ingredient  tor  making  ma- 
nure, which  may  be  fermented  in  cattle-pens, 
or  in  pits  where  it  may  receive  dundar.  The 
drainings  of  the  stable  and  cattle-pens,  the 
refuse  of  skimmings,  the  washings  of  cisterns, 
and  all  the  sweepings  and  cleanings  about 
^e  works  may  be  adaed,  and  ashes.  Sue, 

The  white  or  Montblanc  cane  comes  next 
in  quality  to  the  Bourbon,  and  may  be  suc- 
cessfully planted  in  the  same  piece,  say  every 
alternate  row  or  two  of  Bourbon,  ana  one  of 
.  white  cane.  By  this  mixture,  the  extra  trash 
tnm  the  latter  assists  in  making  up  the  defi- 
■ciencies  of  the  former. 


The  white  and  other  colored  canes  loffar 
leas  from  drought  and  poverty  of  soil  sad 
ratoon  better  and  nnioh  longer  than  the  BooT' 
bon  cane,  as  they  do  not  impoverish  the  Isod, 
but  tend  to  improve  it  witn  proper  coltore. 

A  great  deal  more  may  be  said  in  carrying 
out  these  leading  principles  into  prscticu 
detail,  bot  they  are  loo  numerous  for  this 
paper. 

SUGAR  ESTATE  IN  CUBA,  " 

WITH  ALL  ITS  APPUBTXNAJICXS,  BIABCH,  1846. 

Lands-^ 

55J<  cabaUerlas,*  at  $1,000 |55,300« 

S8  of  wMeh  are  in  cane, 

8  **  pasturea, 

8  t(  Yegetables, 

3  ««  fWlow, 

lAH         «  woods. 

SO  caballerias  of  cane  in  good 

condition,  at  $1,900  . . .  .$94,000  00 
8  ditto  in  poor  condition.  . .     4,000  pO 
25,000  plantain  trees,  at  19^ 

cems 3,1«500 

Orchard  tTMS,  4tc 100  00 

-— — ^^—   31|SI5  w 

Animals— 

185  H  yoke  of  oxen,  at  $50,50  $7,467  25 

30  mules,  at  $51  00 1,530  00 

5  horses,  at  $34  00 170  06 

15  cows,  at  $25  00 375  00 

84  calves,  at  $5  00 120  00 

207  sheep,  at  $1  00 267  00 


Negroes— 

4  negro  overseers,  at  $600. .  $2,400  00 

1  '<    machinist,        650. .      650  00 

11  prime  men,  1st  class,  550.  6,050  00 
13  prime  men,  2d  class,  500. .  6,500  00 
31  ahle  men,  Ist  daas,  450. .  13,050  00 
57  able  negroes,  400. .  22,800  00 
28           "  350..    9,800  00 

12  ♦*  3C0..    3,600  00 

2  "  250..  500  00 
10           "                         200..   2,000  00 

3  "  150..  450  00 
10  negro  boys,  100. .    1,000  00 

6  "  50..      300  00 


0,W15 


70,00l«> 


6  negro  women  (prime)  400. .  2,400  00. 
49  "  350. .  17,150  00 

22  "  300. .    6,600  00 

0  "  250..    2,250  00 

6  negro  girla»  '  200. .    1,600  00 

6  '*  150..       900  00 

4  «  190.,      480  00 

4  "  100..      400  00 

12  "  50..      600  00 

S2,S80fll 

Bailding- 
One  large  engine  and  boiling 

house,   250   feet  long,    or 

widths  from  70  to  100  fleet, 

with  two   steam-enginea, 

(bar  trains  sagar  pans  oif 

iron,  on  the  Jamaica  plan, 

and  all  necessary  appurten- 
ances  $88,000  00 

Two   large  purging  houses, 

built  of  stone  and   wood, 

with  tiled  roo(b,  for  claying 

11.000  pots  of  sugar,  with 

railway  convenlencea,  cars 

for  railway,  and  machinery 

for  raising  and  mixing  clay, 

4cc 25,000  00 


*  One  cabaUerU  Is  eqosl  to  S3H  seres. 
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One  Ivge  iCoim  iwtOlBff- 
hooM,  with  yard  and  f  ar- 
den  attached $4,000  00 

Ope  large  sqnare  block  of 
■toae  bnUdinga,  fiS  roeim, 
and  Yard  in  centre,  for  ne- 
cro  dweDingB,  aizie  300  by 
lOOftet 6,000  00 

One  aqnare  atotie  buUAng, 
wttb  yard  in  centre,  dim- 
cd  into  several  large  rooms, 
(br  a  hospital S,&00  00 

One  large  stone  building,  in- 
etading  the  fomaee  for  dry- 
ing  sugar,  and  the  packing- 
room 6,000  00 

One  large  house,  180  by  70 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing eane-trash,  with  rail- 
ways from  the  mill,  -Ac 2,700,00 

One  small  divided  dwelling  of 
stone,  for  the  engineer  and 
mayoral  (overseer) 1,500  0§ 

One  clock  steeple,  with  clock  ^ 
andbell 800  60 

One  stable  for  fovirteen  horses     850  00 

One  eeach-honyB S90  00 

One  small  pnmp-honse  ......      S50  00 

Other  minor  buildings  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate. . .      7S5  00 


lBranveaieat»— 
One  large  stone 


$86,178  00 


B  large  stone  reservoir  for 

holding  12,000  cubic  yards 

of  water... 5,000  00 

One  smaller  ditto  for  watering 

cattle 2,000  00 

One  large  stone  water-tank, 

to  contain  70  pipes  of  water     800  00 
One  well,  180  (bet  deep,  with 

tanks,  buckets  and  machin- 
ery for  drawing  water, ; . . .      500  00 
Three  wells  on  different  parts 

oftheesute 500  00 

One  bell-post  and  bell  weigh- 

inffOOOpoands 500  00 

One  kiln  for  burning  tiles  and 

bricks 80000 

Oaelimekiln 200  00 

One  railway  ttom  the  boiling- 

hoose  to  the  purging-house     800  00 
One  railway  for  dtscharging 

the  clay  at  a  distance  from 

thebuadings 800  06 

One  railway  for  conveying 

fuel    from    the    bagasse- 

honse  to  the  fhmaces 200  00 

One  railway  and  ears  for  con- 
veying sugar  to  the  drying- 
house  800  00 

4,848  fathoms  of  stone  fence 

or  wall,  on  the  boundaries 

of  the  esute,  at  $1  00 4,848  06 

1,140  fathoms  of  hedge  fonoe, 

at25centa 285  00 

One  large  stone  bridge  and 

embankment  over  a  stream 

ontheestate 1,000  00 

Several  small  stone  bridges 

and  stone  drains  for  water 

on  difllnrent  parts  of  the 

^ttte 2,000  00 

Two  fire-engines,  with  hose, 

buckets,  Ac 1,000  60 

TooU  and  utensils  of  every 

sort,  inelmding  34  ox-carto, 

those  of  the  carpenters,  ma- 

«ons,  esgbieer,  Stc 2,921  00 


UQAPITVULTIOir. 

Lands $55,500  00 

Crop 81,225  00 

Animals  0,090  25 

Negroes 102,860  00 

BuUdlngs 88,175  00 

Improvements 22,154  00 

total $808,963  26 


XXPKlfSXS  OF  THS  SAlfS  AKHtJALLT. 

In  catae,  horses  and  mules  . . .  .$2,800  00 
Annual  consumption  of  meat  for 
810  negroes,  140  lbs.,  at  $6 

perioeibs 2,604  60 

Annual  consnmption  of  coim, 
325  lbs.  per  day,  at  $1  20  per  ~ 

lOOlbs 1,42350     a 

800  mole  loads  of  plantains, 

at  75  cents 600  00 

Clothing,  at  $3  50  per  head... .   1,085  00 

-^ 8,012  80 

Salary  of  administrator  (agent)  $2,000  00 

*•       engineer 1,200  00 

**       mayoral  (overseer)...     500  00 
^       majordsmo (clerk) ...     480  00 

"       physician 510  00 

♦*       two  sugar  boilers  for 

six  months 1,20600 

"       carpenters 1,000  00 

"       plowman 300  00 

"       mule-driver 300  00 

M       men  to  take  care  of 

cattle 86060 

7,850  0$ 

Freight  of  transportation  by 

mules  of  4,000  boxes  of  sugar 

from  the  estate  to  the  place  of 

shipment,  indndlng  storage, 

at$175perboi 7,000  00 

4,000  boxes,  at  $1  per  box. 4,000  00 

450  hides,  at  $2  50 1,125  00 

40  kegs  of  10  and  12  penny 

naUs,at$8 820  00 

15  kegs  of  4  penny  nails,  at  $8.      120  00 

19,665  00 

Tax  of  2H  per  cent,  on  the  va- 
lue of  the  estate $7,784  00 

Loss  in  negroes  by  death  and  

total  extinction  of  their  value  -"^ip 

atflftyyears  5,119  00 

Minor  expenses,  inclnd&ng  the 
hospital  and  medicine  bUI. . . .  2,143  00 

14.996  06 


-  22,154  00 


fiwa  total $309,863  25 


Total $43,423  56 


psonncx  of  4,000  boxxs,  thx  ▲Tuuax  ▲HXUAJk 

CSOP. 

1,333  boxes  of  vi^iite  sugar,  at 
$4  50  per  100  lbs.,  425  lbs. 
per  box $25,493  69 

1,838  boxes  of  brown  sugar,  at 
$8  per  100  lbs. 16,096  78 

lJeS4  boxes  of  cucMTUcihs  brown 
at  82  50  per  100  lbs 14,173  75 

4,000  boxes,  ftc,  paid  by  mer- 
chants, at  $3  25  per  box 13,000  00 

800  hco^eads  of  nmlasses,  at 

$2  5DT7 2,000  00 

71,663  12 

Deduct  expenses 43,423  50 

Netproilts $28,938  6i 
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SUGAR  TRADE.— The  gugar  trade  of 
the  world  has  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
undergone  a  great  change,  on  account  of  the 
changed  commercial  pohdes  of  our  own  and 
other  governments,  tne  improved  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Europe  as  well 
as  of  the  United  States,  leading  to  larger 
consumption  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  has 
tended  to  enhance  the  general  supply,  which 
again  has  been  checked  by  the  course  of  the 
Britich  and  French  governments  in  respect 
of  their  sugar  colonies.  The  great  reduction 
of  the  sugar  duties  of  Great  Britain  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  British  islands  50  per  cent 
The  duty  on  foreign  brown  sugar  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  Gos.  per  cwt.  prior  to  July, 
1846,  has  been  but  14s.  since  July,  1851, 
and  in  1894  the  duties  on  raw  ana  refined 
will  be  equalized.  While  the  British  de- 
mand for  sugar  was  thus  enhanced,  the  colo- 
nies produced  less,  and  the  extra  demand 
from  England  fell  on  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  the  same  period,  although  the 
aggregate  consumption  of  sugar  on  the  con- 
tinent increased,  the  demand  for  cane  sugar 
was  checked  by  the  extended  production  of 
beet-root  sugar,  which  has  reached  150,000 
tons  per  annum.    Of  this,  in  the  German 


Customs  Union,  the  increase  has  been  fico 
15,000  to  62,000  tons,  forming  now  one-half 
of  the  whole  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
ZoUverein.  In  France  a  great  increase  m 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  took  place  under 
the  protective  policy  of  the  government, 
which  discriminated  in  its  favor  affainst  tke 
cane  sugar  of  the  colonies,  until  Sie  growth 
became  lar^e,  and  then  it  reversed  its  poHey, 
^discriminatmg  in  &vor  of  cane-sugar.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  course  of  the  provisional 
government,  in  1848,  towards  its  colonies 
diminished  the  receipt  of  colonial  cane-sojnr 
in  France  from  120,000  to  60,000  tons.  The 
product  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  has 
been  as  follows : 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  the  diminished  sopplr 
of  cane-sugar  from  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies,  that  the  growth  of  beet-sogtf 
in  Europe  has  so  far  supplanted  its  use  as  to 
more  than  meet  the  ag gpregate  increased  de- 
mand for  consumption  in  both  England  and 
Europe,  and  to  tlurow  larger  supplies  of  Co- 
ban  sugar  upon  the  United  States*  markets, 
to  compete  with  the  swdling  productioD 
from  the  Louisiana  cane,  llie  import  of 
brown  sugar  into  the  United  States  down  to 
June  30,  1847,  according  to  official  returni, 
was  as  follows : 


POUNDS  OF  IICPOBTXD  BAW  BBOWN  SUGAB  IHTO  THB  UKITBD  8TATBS. 


WwtlBdiM 


EMtlodiM 


Tatri 


Onbtt  Bnc 

1887 40,965,998 3,287,401 49,1M,140 96.996,6M l»'iM! 

1838 55,624,855 7,885,067 66,093,200  9,597,781 189,100,*g 

1839 70,286,903 9,848,738 86,681,537 16,783,M9 l«tM«»2 

1840 48,127,706 5,413,316 45,576,480 8,838,531 ^^^'li^S 

1841 90,384,397 9,070,626 60,838,901 5,659,259 165,WW 

1842 67,586,332 6,822,217 68,179,055 12,328,234 155,414,«; 

1843 31,628,319 1,915,11» 31,475,613 4,515,284 W,43i,W 

1844 114,362.368 2,709,099 64,763,060 7,982,964 l^'SI'S 

1845 51,699,106 6,258,288 46,571,976 6,532,7» "I'Sl'Sf 

1846 61,624,973 4,926,304 50,057,329 9,656,444 l^ZH'S! 

1847 169,274,024 6,896,447 45,366,660 8,642,895 ^!Ml 

1848 174,»79,362 6,003,609 54,085,761 18,182,395 ^^Ail 

1849 179,754,020 9,516,004 56,710,188 7,835,328 ***^*?'S 

1950 127,767,543 7,033,366 49,530,181 13,820,729 »*^'^'2; 

1851 275,327,497 14,557,699 62,883,757 ;..  10,766,008 3M,5S7,»1 

Under  the  term  of  West  Indies  is  included 
Porto  Rico  and  some  of  the  South  American 
countries  other  than  Brazil.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  supply  from  Cuba,  from  be- 
ing one-third  only  of  the  whole  import  in 
1837,  has  gradually  risen  until  it  is  become 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  importation  of  raw 
sugar  into  the  Union.  The  supplies  from 
Brazil  fluctuate  more  in  proportion  to  the 
European  demand  and  prices  than  do  those 


from  Cuba.  The  figures,  however,  embrace 
only  the  brown  sugar.  If  we  add  the  aggregate 
of  white  sugar  in  each  year,  and  also  the 
crops  of  Louisiana,  we  arrive  at  the  supply 
of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  fcr  each 
fiscal  year.  The  figures  for  the  year  18« 
are  for  nine  months  only.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  date  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
changed. 


IMPOBTS  OF  BJLW  SVGAB  AHD  LOUISIAITA  CBOPS. 


Sopply 


WUto  Brown 

1837 15,723,748 120,416,071 

.14,678,238  139,200,905 

.12,600,946 182,640,327 


N.a  '**''*7,a 

70,000,000 SS'KSl 

68,000,000 ^l^zS^ 


170,000,000 -JS^oS 

1840 12,934,552 107,956,038 115,000.000 'Sf'S'S 

1841 18,233,579 165^963,083 87,000,000 ^l,lWiP» 
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IMMBTfl  (W  Bi.W  STJOJLm  AVD  LOVISIAHi.  OBOM     e^ntmUiJ. 


WhiU                              Brown  N.  a 

18« 16,464,290 155,414,946 90,000,000 


1643 

1844.. 
1SI5.. 
IS46.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


Raw  Sugar 
..361,679,330 


1,098,085.... 69,534,331 140,000i000 911,632,350 

.  4,731,516 '....179,867,491 100,000,000...- .284,569,007 

.  1,162,674 .....111,967,404 100,000,000 313,119,978 

.  1,043,836 126,731 ,661 187,000,000 J14,775,497 

.  9,196,106 226,683,261 160,000,000 38f  ,879,861 

.  6,007,008 248,201,117 240,000,000 494,208,126 

.  5,103,741 963,815,48* 280,000,000 ,473,919,226 

.19,997,312 197,651,819 247,923,000 465,572,231 

.  4,786,437 363,687,861 211,307,000 579,627,298 


Sach  has  been  the  annually  increased  sap- 
ply  of  raw  sugar.  Since  1842,  the  trade  has 
iindei]jone  a  change  in  refining.  Thus  the 
tariff  of  1838  charged  a  duty  of  2^  cento 
upon  raw  sugars,  but  in  order  to  encourage 
refining,  it  allowed  a  drawbadt  of  five  cents 
per  pound  on  refined  sugar  exported.  It  is 
ascertained  that  100  pounds,  one-third  white 
HaYana  and  two-thirds  brown,  will  yield 
51}  pounds  refined.    Hence  refunding  five 


cents  of  the  refined  sugar  was  giving  back  a 
little  more  than  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar. 
That  is  to  say,  100  pounds  raw  sugar  $2  60 
dut^,  and  produced  61|  pounds  refined,  on 
which  the  drawback  was  $2  68]  ;  and  fur- 
ther, as  under  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
act,  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar  unaerwent 
biennial  reductions,  while  the  drawback  be- 
came a  direct  bounty,  and  the  business  was 
increased  as  follows  : — 


ZMPOET  AlfD  XZPOBT  07  SBTINIS  8U0AB. 


Fonif*  Dnatttia  Totel  Export 

.      72,786 1,844,167 1,916,953. 

2,610,649 2,610,649. 

.    136,191 4,781,723 4,918,915. 

.      74,674 10,741,648 10,816,822. 

3,033 18,435,084 13,438,117. 

.1,320,181 3,430,346 4,750,527 1,985;319 2,765,! 

.    157,700 598,884 756,584 699,090 57,594 

.1,679,410 1,671,187 3,350,517 2,215,517 1,185,000 

.1,840,909 1,997,692 8,838,901 2,044,862 1,794,089 


9,899 1,907,055 

4,556 2,606,098 

57,751 4,861,164 

1,682 10,814,640 

68,333 13.369,784 


1837 

J8S8 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1642 

1843 

1844 

1745 

1846 '9i6;263 4;i28,512 5,038,'775 '253,'379 4,785,'39fl 

J847 185,878 1,539,415 1,725,293 1,069,477 638,816 

IMS 469,220 3,370,773 3,817,998 2,121,628 1,696,365 

1849 100 1,956,895 1,956,895 400,015 2,356,880 

1850 286,078.; 2,786,022 3,072,100 796j217 2,275,883 

1851 1,107,295 2,689,541 8,796,836 12,0777726 


The  great  increase  in  the  import  of  refined 
iQgar  ui  1851  was  from  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, stimulated  by  the  low  prices  of  raw 
rogars  there.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
^uing  duty  upon  raw  sugar  and  the  un- 
dianged  rate  of  drawback,  the  export  of  re- 
fined Bugars  rose  firom  !?,000,000  lbs.  in  1837, 
to  nearly  14,000,000  lbs  in  1841.  With  the 
close  of  that  fiscal  year,  the  drawback  was 
wduced  from  fire  cents  to  three  cento,  and 
after  January,  1842,  to  two  cento.  The  ef- 
fect was  the  instant  cessation  of  the  trade. 


making  a  difference  of  near  27,000,000  lbs; 
in  the  quantity  of  brown  sugar  re-exported 
in  the  shape  of  refined  sugar.  This  was  a 
very  important  item,  and  ito  effect  upon  the 
market  was  by  no  means  properly  estimated. 
We  may  now  take  a  toble  ef  the  whole  ex-  ■ 
port  of  sugar  from  the  United  Stotes,  that  is, 
raw  sugar  of  foreign  and  domestic  origin, 
and  of  refined  sugar  equal  to  raw,  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  raw  for  one  of  refined,  as 
follows  ; 


TOTAL  BZPOMT  OF  Bi.W  SUGAB,  FOBlIOll  iJID  DOMBSTIC,  AlO)  OF  BBFimU)  BQUAI*  TO  BAW. 


Bmt 


1837.. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


DouMttie  nfiiMd  •anal 
Foreign  DomMtto  tonnr  Total  ezycti 

.41,052,073 306,602 8,688,834 45,047,008 

.11,624,324 406,802 5,221,398 17,254,524 

.13,018,451 ....887,203 9,563,446 23,069,100 

.18,872,344 769,908 21,483,396 41,125,648 

.11,811,233 312,864 .....26,970,168  89,094,265 

.11,577,589 166,533 6,860,692 18,604,814 

.  1,729,276 58,563 787,768 2,575,607 

.  2,795,622 187,118 8,342,214 6,324,954 

.11,199.089 195,985 8,995,984 18,391,0r'* 


1846 19,847,414 109,295 8,25«K0M 27,715,733 

1847 5,756,260 888,457 3,078,830 9,223,547 

1848 12,677,790 135,006 6,757,556 19,570,352 

1849 ..17,149,894 399,209 8,918,790 21,462,893 

1850 18,866,987 458,839 6,772,044 90,097,870 

1851 6,279,813 Ml,825 6,879,082 HJI^m 
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Krporii 

U.S.CoMii]n. 

45,047,008... 

...lCf,0)2.ill 

17,254,524... 

...2(i|.f'>4.7l9 

23,969,100... 

...2^L->i>j,(73 

41,135,648... 

...Hn-i  ^.'>37 

39,094,265... 

...2J            197 

18,604,814... 

...2^            122 

3,576,607  .. 

...2<            r49 

6,324,954... 

...r            )53 

15,391,058... 

...»            >20 

2T,715,73S... 

...«            764 

9,293,547... 

...3:'..f.:.r.,^l4 

19,570,352... 

...474J'o.TJ73 

2Mfi2,803... 

...4^;^.i -.'■..  133 

20,097,870... 

...4^:.,.t:i.:Wl 

11,290,723... 

...«>.  tiy..i75 

This  table  gives  the  wliole  annual  export 
demand  for  raw  sugar.  If  now  we  take  the 
above  table  of  supply,  the  difference  will 
^ve  the  annual  consumption  of  cane  sugar 
in  the  Union : 

T«ara  Sopply 

1837 906,139,819... 

1838 218,879,243... 

1839 265,231,273... 

1840 235,890,5a'S... 

1841 271,197,662... 

1842 261,879,236... 

1843 211,632,356... 

1844 284,589,007... 

1845 313,119,928... 

1846 314,775,497... 

1847 385,879,861... 

1848 494,208,125... 

1849 478,919,226... 

1850 465,572,231... 

1891 579,697,298... 

In  these  figures  we  have  taken  no  account 
of  maple  sugar,  because,  although  that  arti- 
cle is  a  valuable  product  in  the  new  states, 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  cane  sugars 
where  the  latter  are  introduced  through  the 
operation  of  the  public  works,  the  returns 
of  which  all  show  an  increasing  market  for 
the  cane  sugar,  as  the  distncts  through 
which  they  run  become  more  settled.  The 
prominent  fact  in  the  above  table  is,  that 
while  Louisiana  and  Cuba  afforded  equal 
supplies  for  the  consumption  of  the  Union, 
the  former  has  far  outrun  Cuba,  notwith- 
standing that  the  latter  has  become  so  much 
more  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  a 
market. 

SUGAR— CULTURE  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURE  OF  —  Describing    and   comparing 

THK    different     SYSTEMS     PURSUED    IN    THE 

East  and  West  Indies,  the  United  States, 
etc.,  and  the  relative  expenses  and  ai>- 

VANTAOBS  attendant  upon  bach  :  BEING  THE 
BXSULT  OF'  SIXTEEN  TEARS*  BXPERIENCB  AS  A 
SUGAR  PLANTER  IN  THOSE  COUNTRIES. ^Tho 

gr($at  English  work  of  ,Wray  has  been  sold  at 
a  price  uat  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
planters,  though  a  most  invaluable  guide  it 
would  prove  to  them.  Scarcely  a  dozen 
copies  have  been  taken  in  Louisikna.  We 
yielded  to  the  frequent  solicitations  of  many 
friends,  and  re-published  it  in  several  num- 
bers or  the  Review,  in  short  parts  and 
very  small  type.  It  will  be  interesting  in 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Texas,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana-r— Ed. 

History  and  Vtaietie$  qf  Sugar-Cane.* — 
It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  sugar-cane  plant  is  a  native  of  America 
or  not.  Strong  opinions  have  been  given  as 
to  the  imorobability  of  its  being  so ;  whilst, 
on  the  otber  hand,  many  old  writers  assert 
with  great  confidence  the  fact.    And,  indeed, 


*  For  the  ottier  parts  see  De  Bow's  Review,  toL 
xUl.,  wWch  yuva  be  rol.  W.  of  Industrial  Resources, 
and  appear  la  Deoember,  185ft. 


viewing  these  oonflietiiig  accomits  dispas- 
sionately, we  must  allow  tibat,  as  the  plant 
was  found  growing  in  its  utmost  luxuiiance 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Oceu 
by  our  earliest  navigators,  it  requires  no  gnat 
stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  that  it  was 
also  ^wing  on  the  great  continents  of 
Amenca  long  before  it  was  brought  there  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  adduce  many  argumenta  in 
support  of  this  belief:  but  I  ^m  well  awaie 
that  such  a  discussion  here  would  be  deemed 
tedious  and 'irrelevant. 

The  Chinese  assert  that  sugar  has  ben 
made  from  the  cane,  in  China,  for  upwaidi 
of  3,000  years;  and,  without  disputmg fritli 
"  Ike  flowery  naHon^  for  a  few  handled 
years,  more  or  less,  we  vrill  at  once  concede 
to  them  their  undeniable  claim  to  veryjreit 
antiquity  as  sugar  manufiicturers.  bfA  I 
cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  Indu 
— ^not  China — ^is  in  reality  the  countiy  fron 
which  -the  sugar-cane  first  emanated. 
Whether  such  be  mdeed  the  case  or  not,  we 
have  BOW  lio  possible  means  of  deciding; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  queation  which  no  waj 
interests  the  plain  matter-of-fect  planter; 
sufiice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
found  growing  in  idmost  every  tropical 
country  under  the  sun. 

Varieties  krunon  and  their  quaHiiet.—Twi^ 
what  I  have  already  seen,  I  do  not  heatati 
to  say,  that  an  endeavor  to  describe  all  the 
different  varieties  of  cane  that  are  known, 
would  be  a  wearisome,  if  not  a  hopdesa, 
task,  from  which,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind,  tbat 
no  adequate  benefit  can  be  derived.  Tbtxt- 
fore,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  mention  of 
those  which  have  been  more  promineotlf 
brought  before  me  ;  and  amongst  them,  I 
think,  almost  every  variety  known  to  tlie 
generality  of  my  leaders  will  be  found  no- 
ticed. 

In  Jamaica,  the  varieties  conunon  aie- 
the  Bourbon,  the  Otaheite,  aud  BaUfiai 
canes. 

In  Bengal,  the  yellow  cind  purple  ribboi- 
canes  of  Otaheite ;  the  BoutImmi,  or  Maeii- 
tins;  the  Singapore  (Tibboo  Leeat*);  thi 
large  purple  cane  of  Java  ;  the  red  cane  of 
Assam ;  the  conunon,  small,  hard  cane  of 
China ;  and  some  ten  difiereni  kinds  of  b*- 
tive  cane,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  half  an  iilch  in  diameter; 
the  very  smallest  resembling  little  ridiog 
switches.  • 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Pcnangand 
Province  Wellesley,  Malacca,  and  Singapore, 
the  varieties  are — the  Salangore  cane ;  or,  ai 
the  Malays  term  it,  Tibboo  Cappor;  tho  Tib- 
boo  Leeut ;  the  Tibboo  Teeloor,  or  ^{5fJ* » 
the  Tibboo  Etam,  or  black  cane ;  the 


Tibboo,  or  THbboo,  U  the  Malay  name  «»  "^ 
le. 
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Meerah,  or  red  cane;  the  Tibboo  Batavee,  or 
Bataria  cane;  the  Tibboo  China,  ,or  small 
China  cane  ;  and  many  others  not  requiring 
description. 

To  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  foregoing 
caoet,  I  wUl  take  them  as  I  hare  named  uem, 
•ach  in  succession. 

The  Bourbon  eane. — ^There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  exist  any  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  this  variety  ;  the  opinion 
^nerally  received  is,  that  it  was  introduced 
mtothe  West  Indies  fVom  the  island  ofBour- 
ion,  but  came  originally  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  it  was  found  growing  spon- 
tiueously.  When  first  discovered,  it  is 
itated  to  have  been  a  small-sized,  but  soft 
&nd  jVLvcy  cane,  which  was  so  much  affected 
bj  the  change  of  climate*  soil,  and  the  culti- 
vation it  received  in  Bourbon,  that  it  in- 
creased wonderfully  in  size  and  richness  of 
juice ;  so  that  it  was  cultivated  in  preference 
to  the  old  species,  which  at  length  it  en- 
tirely superseded  throughout  the  island. 

From  my  own  experience  in  Jamaica,  I 
can  pronounce  it  a  most  valuable  cane  ;  but  I 
«»teirtam  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  In  rea- 
lity no  other  than  the  Tibboo  Leeut  of  Singa- 
pore, sometimes  called  the  Otaheite  cane,) 
■omewhat  altered  by  change  of  soil  and  cli- 
i&ate.  I  have  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion upon  it,  and  have  carefully  marked  the 
Tibboo  Leeut,  g;rowing  on  entirely  different 
•wis,  in  different  situations,  and  under 
^cly  different  circumstances,  and  I  can 
c«ne  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
•re  identical. 

The  Otaheite  canes  are  two — the  yellow 
tod  straw-colored,  and  the  purple-striped  or 
nU)on  cane. 

The  former  and  the  Bouibon  are  so  much 
•like  m  all  respects,  and  have  become  so  in- 
termixed on  West  India  estates,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them;  indeed,  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  they  are  the  same  variety  of 
^ne.  If  wp  remember  that  the  Bourbon  was 
wn  to  that  island,  then  to  Martinique,  and 
•fterwaids  spread  in  course  of  time  throughout 
«e  West  India  islands,  that  the  Ot^eite 
^as  taken  direct  from  that  island  to  the  West 
^dies,  and  direct  to  Calcutta  and  the  Straits 
oeWemenU;  that  the  Tibboo  Leeut  came 
™»  Manilla  (evidently 'from  Otaheite  ori- 
«^jy)  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  if  we 
jojitwer  these  facts,  we  shall  find  no  caiise 
w  astonishment  at  the  very  slight  difference 
™  exists  between  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
J|e  must  be  much  struck  at  the  extreme  si- 
IJuJtude,  which  even  such  extraordinary 
^^es  have  foiled  to  destroy.  But  let  the 
^«<  be  collected,  and  then  planted  out,  under 
F^»ely  timiiar  circumstances,  and  I  am 
H^  iatisfied  no  man  can  distinguish  the 
^.from  the  other:  at  aU  events,  I  have  no 
'wwtation  in  owning  that  I  never  could— the 


which  has  served  to  eonvhiee  me  tihat  they 
'all  came  originally  from  Otaheite. 

As  I  consider  them  to  be  the  same  variety, 
and  as  one  description  serves  for  the  whole, 
I  will  therefore  treat  of  them  accordinfflr. 
With  the  advantages  of  a  good  soil  ana  ra- 
vorable  season,  plants  of  the  first  year*8 
growth  often  attain  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  measuring  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  with  joints  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  average  size  of  a  field,  or  of  fields,  is  so 
large,  but  that  canes  may  be  picked  out  firom 
amongst  them  fiilly  as  larffe  as  that.  Such 
plant  canes  commonly  yield  (in  Jamaica,  Ben- 
gal, and  the  Straits)  two  and  a  half  tons,  and  not 
unfrequently  three  tons,  of  marketable  sugar 
per  acre.  Such  an  amount  of  produce  per 
acre  is  a  very  common  and  well-known  oc- 
currence ;  but  the  general  calculation  among 
planters  is,  however,  ttoo  ton»  of  dry  tugar 
from  each  acre  of  "  plant  canes :"  that  is, 
canes  of  the  first  year's  growth.  I  can  sed 
no  difference  in  the  yield  of  this  cane  in 
either  Indies ;  for,  in  good  land,  the  return  it 
generally  as  above  stated. 

Planted  at  proper  seasons,  as  will  b« 
treated  of  hereafter,  they  often  attain  maturity 
in  ten  months,  ahd  very  rarely  exceed  twelve. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  allow  them  even  fourteen  months, 
as  in  excessively  rich  land,  or  a  wet  season ; 
but,  of  course,  these  circumstances  come 
more  particularly  under  another  head,  which 
will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

These  canes  require  a  generous  soil,  care- 
ful fencing,  and  attentive  management. 
Many  soils  which  suit  other  varieties,  are 
unfit  for  the  proper  development  of  these; 
whilst  it  is  genersilly  remarked,  that  they  are 
more  sensible  of  the  injuries  committed  by 
the  trespassing  of  cattle,  sheep,  dec,  during 
their  early  growth  than  other  descriptions. 
The  fojiage  of  the  Otaheite  is  of  a  pale 
ffreen,  leaves  broad  and  drooping  much  ;  and 
Sie  plant,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  frequently 
arrows,  or  flowers  ;  which  renders  it,  when' 
in  extensive  fields,  exceedingly  graceful  and 
ornamental  in  24>pearance. 

"  The  purple-dtriped  Otaheite**  cane  is 
very  much  like  the  ribbon  cane  of  Batavia  in 
appearance  :  but  the  former  has  broad  purple 
stripes,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground, 
whereas  the  latter  is  of  a  blood-red,  on  a 
transparent  straw-colored  ^und.  It  it 
often  called  "  the  Otaheite  nbbon  cane,"  in 
contradistinction  to  '*lhe  nbbon  cane  of 
Batavia."  Its  foliage  is  of  a  much  darker 
color  than  that  of  the  yellow  variety,  whilst 
its  leaves  droop  much  less.  It  is  a  hardy  and 
estimable  description  of  cane,  of  large  size, 
soft,  iuicy,  and  sweet ;  and  yields  ^ugar  in 
equal  quantities,  though  of  a  rather  daik 
quality. 

The  Batavian  canes,  ydth  w^icli  I  am  ao- 
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qaainted,  are  of  four  descriptionB,  viz. :  the 
yellow  violet ;  the  purple  violet,  or  Java  cane ; 
the  '*  transparent,"  or  ribbon  cane ;  and  the 
Tibboo  Batavee,  or  Batavian  cane,  of  the 
Straits. 

"The  yellow  violet,"  so  denominated  in 
the  West  Indies,  differs  from  the  Bourbon  in 
beinff  smaller,  less  juicy,  considerably  hardier, 
of  slower  growth,  and  of  a  foliage  much 
darker  and  more  erect.  When  npe,  it  is 
usuaUy  of  a  straw  color,  its  skin  or  rind  is 
thick,  and  the  pith  hard ;  but  its  juice  is  rich 
and  abundant.  The  yellow  violet  does  not 
require  so  rich  a  soil  as  the  Otaheite,  but 
contents  itself  with  that  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion: this  renders  it  of  much  importance 
in  planting  out  large  tracts  of  land,  some  poi^ 
tions  of  wnich  may  be  too  poor  for  its  supe- 
riors. In  Jamaica,  it  is  usual  in  such  places 
to  plant  the  violet ;  thus  we  often  see  large 
patches  of  it  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  of  the  Bourbon.  To  an  unpractised 
observer,  this  sigrht  would  cause  much  specu- 
lation ;  as  its  dark  green  foliage  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  pale  ?reen  of  its  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  might  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  those  dark  green  patches  were 
occasioned  by  some  greater  degree  of  fer- 
tility and  moisture  existing  in  tnose  parts  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  is,  in  feet,  the  case. 
The  sufar  manufactured  from  this  cane  is  of 
a  very  fine  quality  ;  but  considerably  less  in 
quantity  than  the  Bourbon.  A  very  common 
custom  of  the  Jamaica  planter  is,  to  mix  the 
yellow  violet  with  Bourbon  plant  canes,  ac- 
cording to  proportion,  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
tifying the  juice  of  the  latter,  so  that  burning 
and  other  such  vexatious  occurrences  might 
not  arise  in  boiling. 

*•  The  purple  violet,"  or  large  black  cane 
of  Java,  is  fully  as  thick  as  the  Otaheite,  with 
joints  varying  from  three  to  seven  inches 
apart.  In  height,  it  is  usually  about  eight 
or  ten  feet,  with  leaves  of  a  lighter  green 
than  the  **  yeUow  violet.^*  The  very  upper 
joints  sometimes  exhibit  faint  streak.s,  be- 
coming imperceptible  in  the  lower  joints, 
which  are  of  the  darkest  purple  color.  Very 
frequently  a  white  resinous  film  is  seen  en- 
crusted on  the  joints  of  this  cane,  which, 
over  the  rich  purple,  presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  that  peculiar  to  the  finest 
bloom  raisins.  Sometimes  this  resinous 
crust  lies  so  thick,  that  the  purple  of  the  cane 
itself  is  in  some  joints  scarcely  perceptible. 
When  in  perfection,  it  yields  a  very  sweet 
and  rich  juice.  Being  very  hard,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  grind,  and  affords  a  comparatively 
■mall  quantity  of  juice,  which  is  sometimes 
rather  troublesome,  from  the  resinous  (or 
gummy)  and  coloring  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  a  very  hardy  cane,  thriving  well 
in  poor  dry  soils ;  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  often 
planted  in  the  outer  rows  of  the  cane-fields, 
tp  stand  the^  brunt  of  trespassing  cattle, 
which,  browsing  along  the  roads,  or  breaking 


through  fences,  tear  and  trample  down  the 
canes.  To  other  descriptions  of  cane,  these 
ravages  would  be  very  serious  indeed ;  bat 
fortunately,  the  purple  violet  is  so  hardy, 
that  it  quickly  recovers  from  such  injuries,  and 
springs  up  again  with  astonishing  rapiditj. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Bourbon,  and  is  itHI 
much  cultivated.  In  the  Straits,  the  Malays 
term  it  Tibboo  Etam.  {Etam,  black ;  Tihko, 
cane,)  or  black  cane,  and  cultivate  it  much 
around  their  houses,  for  eating. 

"  The  transparent,"  or  ribbon  cane,  is 
much  smaller  in  size  than  the  Otaheite  riUxm 
cane ;  is  of  a  bright  transparent  yellow,  with 
a  number  of  blo<3-red  streaks  or  stripes  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  stalk,  and  vaiy- 
ing  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  inch ; 
ai3  being  very  clear  withal  in  its  tints,  it 

f>resents  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Its 
eaves  are  of  a  green,  similar  to  that  of  the 
yellow  violet,  but  more  erect.  It  grows  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  joints  from  four  to 
eight  inches  ap^  and  four  inches  in  dr- 
cmnference. 

"  The  transparent "  is  generally  planted  in 
light,  sandy  soils,  where  no  other  cane  will 
thrive ;  sometimes  it  is  planted  promiscoously 
with  the  yellow  violet.  Although  its  rind  is 
thick,  and  general  texture  hard,  vet  it  yields 
a  ffood  quantity  of  juice  of  excellent  quality, 
which  is  easily  converted  into  fine  feir  sugar. 
Planters  often  grind  this  cane,  also,  with 
Bourbon  plants,  for  the  same  reason  as  ap- 
plies to  the  yellow  violet. 

"  The  Tibboo  Batavee,"  or  Batavian  cane, 
is  a  cane  common  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Malays.  lo 
appearance  it  is  much  like  the  ydlow  fio- 
let,  except  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  color, 
which  is  rather  greenish,  with  a  pink  shade, 
in  parts ;  in  some  of  the  low  joints  this 
pink  color  is  very  bright  and  pretty,  whiW 
m  the  upper,  it  is  more  faint  and  delicate ; 
the  joints  are  seldom  more  than  three 
to  SIX  inches  apart.  In  height,  size,  and 
foliage,  it  closely  resembles  the  yellow  violet ; 
allhough  it  differs  from  it,  in  being  much 
softer,  more  juicy,  and  less  hardy  in  habiL 
In  a  rich  soil  it  is  prolific,  and  ratoons  weD, 
— its  juice  is  rich,  clarifies  easily,  and  pves 
a  fine  sugar  :  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  inwri* 
to  the  Otaheite  variety,  yet  requires  an  equally 
rich  soil. 

A  description  of  cane  was  sent  from  the 
Mauritius  to  Province  Wellesley,  Penang. 
under  the  general  name  of  "  the  Mauriuas 
cane,"  and  I  had  several  opportunities « 
seeing  it  growing,  when  but  young,  l^  ^ 
very  different  from  other  descriptions  of  cane 
I  have  seen  firom  the  Mauritius,  and  it  strua 
me  as  being  an  East  Indian  Cane  improm 
by  cultivation. 

I  have  seen  only  three  varieties  of  large 
canes  on  the  Contmcnt  of  India,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  country :  oM 
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iflthe  large  red  cane  of  Assam,  specimens  of 
which  were  kindly  sent  me  by  Br.  Keith 
Scott)  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  civil 
surgeon,  at  Gowhatty  in  Assam.  This  gen- 
tleman had  established  a  sugar  estate  at 
Gowhatty,  and  made  sugar ;  so  that  he  had 
experience  of  the  right  sort,  which  lends  to 
his  opinion  considerable  weieht.  In  writing 
of  these  canes,  he  says  : — "This  morning  1 
dispatched,  by  the  Assam  Company's  tea 
boat,  a  couple  of  red  sugar  canes  tor  you, 
requestmg  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Company  to  forward  them,  to  you.  They 
aie  of  a  description  you  may  not  have  met 
with  before,  very  juicy  and  sweet ;  the  sugar 
produced  from  them  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
grain  and  good  color :  they  are,  moreover, 
strong  in  growth,  and  much  less  apt  to  fall 
over  than  the  Otaheite,  to  which  they  are 
fully  equal  in  size,  as  well  as  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  juice.  I  am  also  preparing  for  you 
some  ^fiowert*  of  this  cane,  in  different 
stages,  which  I  will  dispatch,  when  qmte 
dried.  I  have  now  (January)  canes  in  flower, 
which  were  planted  last  May !  !  '* 

So  that  the  canes  in  flower  were  only  eight 
months  old ;  consequently  they  could  be  cut 
and  manufactured  in  ten  months  from  the 
day  of  being  planted.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  two  months  elapsed  before  I  received 
these  fine  canes,  by  which  time  they  were 
dead  and  withered  up. 

Some  time  ailerwards,  Dr.  Scott  again 
sent  me  two  boxes,  with  some  pieces  of  the 
same  cane,  rrcwing ;  but  unfortunately  they 
did  not  survive  the  long  and  roundabout  way 
by  which,  through  unforeseen  occurrences 
they  were  sent. 

I  subsequently  had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  my  kind  and  excellent 
friend,  when  he  repeated  all  he  had  before 
written,  and  added  much  more,  in  praise  of 
this  red  cane, — from  all  which  I  have  been 
led  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  it. 

In  Lower  Bengal,  (near  Calcutta,)  and  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  large  red  cane 
abounds,  which  bears  so  exact  a  resemblance 
to  Dr  Scott's  Assam  cane,  that  I  conceive  it 
to  be  the  same  identical  variety,  somewhat 
improved  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  As- 
sam. It  must  be  remembered  that  I  do  not 
*peak  positively,  as  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  foliage  of  the  Ajssam 
cane. 

The  red  cane  of  Bengal  is  a  large  and  fine 
cane,  much  used  about  Calcutta  for  sugar 
oaanofactare  ;  and  I  have  had  brought  to  me 
l|y  natives,  sugar  made  from  it  by  themselves, 
(in  their  own  rough  and  primitive  way,) 
which  exhibited  a  grain  of  immense  size, 
■tren^th  and  brilliancy.  They,  however,  say 
that  It  is  not  a  good  cane  for  sugar-making, 
*«  the  juice  is  very  dirty,  and  the  sugar 
flways  dark  colored.  These  assertions, 
however,  have  no  weight  with  me ;  for  I  can 


easily  detect  the  cause,  and  know  that  it  can 
be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bengalee  cultivator 
has  a  plan  of  tying  up  the  canes  of  each  root 
closely  together,  with  bands  made  with 
twisted  cane  leaves ;  so  that,  as  they  grow, 
the  resinous  substance  exuding  horn  the 
rind,  accumulates  along  the  wholo  length  of 
each  cane,  turns  black,  and  together  with  the 
excrement  of  numerous  insects,  (which  har- 
bor and  breed  in  these  snug  retreats,)  make 
the  cane-stalk  quite  filthy  :  add  to  this,  the 
exclusion  of  air  and  light,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  perfect  elaboration  of  the  juices, 
and  I  think  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
juice  being  dirty  and  difficult  to  clarify.  In 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  I  have  seen  them  as 
clean  as  other  canes,  tall,  erect  and  vigorous : 
but  the  Chinese  say  that  in  jgrinding  they 
give  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  coloring 
matter, — ^which,  by  the  way,  would  be  of 
little  consequence,  did  they  clarify  their  cane- 
juice  properly,  which  they  do  not. 

I  still,  therefore,  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  a  fine,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, valuable  description  of  cane. 
The  Malay  name  is  «  TOboo  sterol  "—red 
cane. 

The  next  large  canes  are  the  black  and  the 
yellow  Nepaul  canes,  which  I  obtained  from 
the  kingdom  of  Nepaul — four  plants  of  each, 
growing  in  boxes.  They  arrived  safely,  after 
a  series  of  adventures,  in  a  fine,[healthy  con- 
dition, giving  promise  of  becoming  fine  canes, 
but  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  obliged  me 
to  go  away  for  change  of  air,  during  which 
time  they  were  destroyed  by  goats.  Thej 
were,  however,  large-sized  and  fine-looking 
canes,  fully  equal  in  appearance  to  the  As- 
sam cane — and  my  messenffers,  together  with 
the  Nepaulese  (in  my  employ)  gave  them  the 
very  highest  character.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  never  had  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  varieties  again. 

As  to  the  smsdl-sized  canes  cultivated  in 
India,  they  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  at- 
tempt a  description  of  them  :  moreover,  they 
are,  in  compsurison  with  those  which  have 
been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed,  so  very  wretched, 
that  did  I  not  know  them  to  be  cultivated, 
by  the  prejudiced  native,  to  an  immense  ex- 
tent, I  should  deem  them  anworthy  of  being 
mentioned  in  any  way ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  have 
to  treat  at  large  of  them  when  I  come  to  ex- 
plain the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  India. 

•'  The  China  cane  ^  was  received  into  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  in  1796,  direct 
from  China ;  having  been  specially  ordered 
by  the  Bengal  government,  at  the  sufrgestion 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  considered  it  a  new 
species,  and  named  it  Saccharum  Stnerue,  or 
C/hinese  sugar-cane.  Writing  in  1799,  Br. 
Roxburgh  says,  "  It  has  been  cultivated  with 
the  utmost  possible  success ;  many  hundbbd 
THOUSANDS  have  been  distiibuted  over  th« 
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oountry  amongst  the  caUivaton  of  that  arti- 
cle." Dr.  Royle*  writes,  "Jt  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  so  hard  and  solid  as  to 
resist  the  forceps  of  the  white  soits  and  the 
teeth  of  the  jadud — two  great  enemies  to  the 
East  India  sugar  plantations.  It  was  found, 
however,  too  difficult  to  express  the  juice 
with  the  Bengal  sugar  mill ;  but  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh was  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  ob- 
viated by  introducing  the  simple,  yet  pow- 
erAil,  mUl  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  He 
further  describes  the  cane  as  bearing  drought 
much  better  than  the  sorts  in  general  cultiva- 
tion ;  producing,  moreover,  a  profitable  crop, 
even  to  the  third  year ;  while  the  common 
cane  of  India  must  be  annually  renewed. 
According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Touchet,  the 
commercml  resident  at  Radnagore,  and  of 
Mr.  R.  Garden,  superintendent  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  Sugar  Plantation  Farm  at  Mirza- 
pore  Culna,  "  ft  not  only  resists  the  ravages 
of  the  white  ant  and  jadcal,  but  yields  about 
double  the  produce  of  the  common  Bengal 
cane." 

Independently  of  this  testimony,  which  I 
know  to  be  most  correct,  I  can  state  my  own 
experience  of  them ;  and  I  cannot  better  do 
so  than  by  giving  the  account,  as  I  wrote  it 
at  the  time,  (about  four  years  and  a  half  ago.) 
The  Chinese  cane  was  supplied  me  from  the 
Society's  Garden,  Calcutta,  and  took  up- 
wards of  two  months  coming  up  by  boat ;  yet 
it  was  perfectly  fresh  and  green  on  its  arri- 
val, whilst  the  other  descriptions  of  cane  had 
all  died«  or  withered  away.  From  the  three 
hundred  canes  sent  me,  by  cutting  them  up 
into  pieces  of  two  joints  each,  I  obtained 
sufficient  to  plant  out  a  small  patch  of  ground 
— which  this  season  yieldea  me  so  many 
canes,  that  by  cutting  them  up  as  before 
I  was  enabled  to  plant  out  about  six  begahs 
(four  acres)  of  land  with  them,  besides  sup- 
plying my  neighbors  with  a  few.  In  its  na- 
ture it  is  extremely  hardy  and  prolific ;  for 
during  the  last  hot  season,  it  remained  unin- 
jured in  every  respect,  whilst  the  others 
were  all  either  burnt  up,  or  eaten  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  white  ants.  As  the  rains 
came  on,  the  China  canes  sprang  up  wonder- 
fiilly,  many  roots  having  no  less  them  thiktt 
shoots ;  which,  by  September,  had  become 
fine  canes,  about  twelve  feet  in  heiffht,  three 
inches  in  circumference,  and  with  joints 
from  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  These  were 
cut  in  October,  and  planted  out ;  yet  although 
we  had  a  tolerably  severe  Winter,  the  cold 
K>peared  to  have  little  or  no  efiect  in  checking 
their  growth**,  whereas  native  canks,  planted 
at  the  same  time,  were-BNTiRCLY  kept  back. 
For  their  extreme  hardiness  in  withstanding 
heat  and  cold,  white  ants,  jackals,  dec,  dec, 
I  myself  can  vouch ;  and,  moreover,  I  con- 

*  See  Roylt  «n  Uie  Prodaotive  Resoorees  of  India, 


aider  that  it  is  a  variety  of  eane  wfaidi  de> 
serves  the  attention  of  the  East  India  sagu 
planter.  Such  was  my  opinion  nearly  five 
years  ago,  and  I  have  had  every  reason,  since 
that  time,  to  be  satisfied  of  its  correctness. 

A  gentleman  in  Bengal,  largely  connected 
with  sugar  matters,  writing  to  me  on  this 
subject,  says,  **  You  may  remember  that  I 
wrote  to  you  some  months  ago  soliciting  in- 
formation and  advice  regarding  the  "  CAnw 
cane"  which  you  gave  so  good  an  account 
of  in  the  Agr.  Hor.  Society's  Journal;  I  hite 
much  pleasure  in  now  giving  you  the  lesolt 
of  my  experiment. 

'*  As  you  advised,  I  wrote  to  the  Soci^ 
for  five  hundred  canes,  which  arrived  quite 
fresh.  I  then  cut  them  up,  allowing  on 
JOINT  to  each  piece,  and  planting  them  in 
lines,  four  feet  asunder  each  way,  deliTered 
them  up  to  the  same  chances  as  my  Otaheitc 
and  native  canes  were  exposed  to.  The  re- 
sult has  been  beyond  my  utmost  hopes ;  and, 
this  too,  after  a  season  of  unusual  severitj, 
which  has  greviously  afifected  my  nativt 
cane  ;  and  as  to  my  Or  ah  site,  what  with 
the  hot  winds,  the  white  ants,  the  long  con- 
tinued wet  weather,  and  the  detestable  jack- 
als, I  saved  but  a  very  few ;  whilst  nothing 
seemed  to  injure  or  afiect  the  China  com. 
Did  you  ever  know  the  Otaheite  cane-sprouts 
to  be  devoured  by  caterpillars!  I  forgot  to 
put  those  depredators  in  the  list  of  enemiei 
to  the  Otaheite  plant ;  although  they  certaintj 
are  very  formidable  ones,  as  the  partial  d^ 
struction  of  many  of  my  plants  testified 
They  attacked  the  plant  when  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground,  from  which  many 
never  recovered. 

**  I  understand  that  Iimioo  Plants  are 
often  quite  destroyed  in  the  same  way,  so 
perhaps  it  mav  not  happen  again  for  san» 
years.  This  hope  determines  me  in  tiymj^ 
the  Otaheite  cane  once  more ;  when,  if » 
does  not  succeed,  I  shall  keep  entirely  to 
the  China  cane  :  which,  by  the  by,  I  am  now 
extending,  as  far  as  my  plants  will  allow  me. 
I  am  disgusted  with  the  native  cane,  and 
shall  soon  put  them  aside  altogether." 

I  think  these  accounts  of  the  China  cane 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  itsbeiDK 
a  variety  well  suited  to  India ;  although  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  Otaheite,  wherever  that  cane  can  be  colti- 
vated  successfully.  It  was  introduced  into 
India  in  1796,  and  in  1799  was  spreading 
rapidly  all  over  the  country.  It  is  now  very 
common  throughout  Bengal,  although  the 
natives  think  it  a  native  cane,  from  its  hav* 
ing  been  so  long  amongst  them.    They  have 

f'.ven  it  a  native  name,  which  I  quite  forget 
met  it  in  several  places,  and  reco^izra  it 
at  once  ;  yet  I  never  met  but  one  native  who 
knew  it  to  be  otherwise  than  a  native  cane. 
Certainly,  its  neglected  cultivation  during 
fifty  odd  years  in  Indiai  has  caused  it  to  de* 
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generate  yeiy  maeh ;  hence  my  advise  to  all 
penons  denrous  of  trying  it,  *♦  Send  to  the 
Society'g  Gaiden,  in  Calcutta,  for  it." 

It  is  a  very  ■mall-mzed  cane,  being  rarely 
moie  than  one  inch,  or  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
in  diameter ;  but  it  is  sweet,  and  makes  fine, 
&ir  sugar.  The  Chinese  assert  that  it  is 
better  adapted  for  sugar-candy  making  than 
any  other  cane. 

In  the  Straits  Settlemeots  of  Perang  and 
Province  Wellesley,  Sin^pore  and  Malacca, 
the  principal  canes  are  eight  in  number.  Of 
these,  first  and  foremost,  is  "  the  Salanoori 
oiNi,"  by  the  Malays  of  Province  Wellesley 
termed  **  tibboo  bittong  berabfto"  (the  pow- 
dery bark-cane),  but  by  the  Malays  of  Singa- 
pore and  Malacca,  it  is  named  *'  tibboo  cap- 
I>or"  (the  chalk-cane),  from  its  having  some- 
tiaies  a  considerable  qoanti^r  of  a  white  re- 
BDoas  substance  on  the  stalk.  T%u  i$  the 
iKisT  descriptton  of  cane  in  the  Straiti  Settle- 
•Ms^  and  PERHAPS  itt  thi  wholi  world. 
In  Province  Wellesley  it  is  universally  culti- 
vated on  all  the  estates,  and  is  only  known 
to  those  planters  as  the  China-cane,  from  the 
•ifflple  circumstance  of  the  Chinese  caltiva- 
tora  in  the  province  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  it  for  years,  before  anj  Euro- 
pean embarked  in  such  speculations  m  those 
psrts. 

I  have  cut  as  many  as  five  of  the  larger 
canes  from  one  stool ;  each  cane  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  long,  without  leaves,  and  seven 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  (round 
the  lower  joints) :  each  cane  weighed  from 
•eventeen  to  twenty-five  pounds.  That  of 
twenty.five  ponods  weight,  I  kept  some 
weeka  in  my  house,  and  numbers  of  people 
>aw  it;  it  was  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  lonff, 
and  two  and  a  half  Inches  in  diameter,  yet  it 
was  not  by  any  means  so  large  a  cane  as  I 
have  aeen.  The  place  where  I  found  it  grow- 
s»g  was  a  newly-cleared  piece  of  Jungle-land, 
whereon  a  Malay  had  '*  squalted,"  built  a 
hoQse,  planted  rice,  and  some  three  acres  of 
rogur-cane  around  it. 

i*be  cane  plants  had  been  stuck  in  the 
gnmsd  without  regard  to  regularity,  and  bad 
received  no  kind  of  attention,  yet  I  counted 
twenty-five  canes  of  immense  size,  growing 
from  many  of  the  stools.  This  ma)r  be  con- 
™red  a  solitary  instance,  but  it  is  by  no 
"teana  the  case,  as  in  any  fair  jungle  land  this 
••w  attains  an  extraordinary  size  and  height; 
^  I  dare  to  aflSrm,  that  on  any  estate  in 
Pjnovince  Wellesley,  canes  can  be  found,  in 
«e  cane  pieces,  which  will  weigh  fifteen 
V^odt  at  least.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
•^rage  size,  on  an  estate  of  five  hundred 
J^«a,  is  much  under  that ;  and  indeed  too 
••y*  a  cane  is  both  inconvenient  and  undesi- 
lable  for  sugar  manufacture. 

The  Salangore  cane  is  remarkable  for  the 
Jjantity  of  "  ©tne-t^cA"  (so  termed  in  the 
Wen  Indies),  which  is  found  on  that  portion 
^theleaftttached  to  the  cane-stalk.   Some- 


times touching  a  growing  cane  incau- 
tiously.! have  had  my  hand  covered  with 
It,  which  penetrating  deep  into  the  flesh, 
caused  great  irriution  and  inflammation.  The 
leaves  are  very  broad,  and  deeply  serrated  at 
the  edges,  with  a  considerable  droop ;  they 
are  some  shades  darker  in  color  than  the  Ota- 
heite,  and  have  so  good  a  hold  on  the  stalk, 
as  very  seldom  to  fall  ofl;  when  dry,  as  some 
canes  do.  but  require  to  be  taken  off  by  hand. 
Th€|y  ratoon  belter  than  any  canes  in  the 
straits ;  and  I  have  known  them  to  yield  forty 
piculs  U  picul  is  133|  pounds)  of  granulated, 
but  ondramed  su^ar,  per  orlong  (an  orlong  is 
one  acre  and  a  third  ),  as  third  ratoons.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius  and  India,  they 
would  be  found  to  ratoon  better  than  any 
other  cane. 

As  "  plarU^aneSy'*  I  have  known  them  to 
yield,  on  an  average  of  some  acres,  sixty-five 
piculs  of  granulated  sugar  per  orlong,  or  6,500 
pounds  per  acre ;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
informed  by  a  French  gentleman  in  Province 
Wellesley,  thatiie  has  in  some  cases  obtained 
as  much  as  7,200  poun.Js  of  sugar  per  acre 
(undrained),  from  which  he  has  secured  5,800 
ponndsof  shipping  sugar,  welldriedin  the  sun. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  reckoned 
as  an  average,  3,600  pounds  of  dry  sugar  to 
the  acre,  as  the  return  this  cane  will  give,  on 
anything  like  good  land,  in  the  Straits,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  imperfect  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  manufacture;  but  considering 
the  surpassing  richness  of  land  in  the  West 
India  islands,  Demerara  and  Mauritius,  I 
should  not  be  in  any  way  surprised  to  find 
that  it  would  there  give  even  three  tons  an 
acre. 

The  Salangore  cane  grows  firm  and  strong; 
stands  upright  much  better  than  the  Ota- 
heite  ;  gives  juice  most  abundantly,  which  is 
sweet  and  easy  of  clarification,  boils  well,  and 
pi  educes  a  very  fine,  fair  sugar,  of  a  bold  and 
sparkling  grain.  On  the  whole,  I  like  this 
cane  better  than  any  other,  and  would  like 
to  have  it  tried  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mau- 
ritius. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ma* 
layan  peninsula,  and  is  said  to  have  abounded 
more  particularly  in  the  Ri^ah  of  Salangore's 
territory  (between  Penang  and  Malacca.)  At 
present,  being  cultivated  on  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  lar^e  estates  in  Province  Wellesley, 
Penang,  it  is  of  course  obtainable  in  that  set- 
tlement in  large  quantities. 

The  "  Tibboo  leeut**  (clay-cane),  sometimes 
called  the  Otaheite,  I  have  alreaay  described 
as  belonging  to  that  variety. 

The  "  Tibboo  teeloor'*  (or  eg^-cane)  has  long 
been  deemed  tu  be  the  Otaheite  cane  by  the 
planters  of  Province  Wellesley,  but  quite  er- 
roneously. It  is  evidently  the  cane  described 
by  Cook  and  other  navigators,  as  peculiar  to 
the  island  of  Tanue,oneof  the  New  Hebrides. 
(Quoting  firom  memory,)  he  says:  " The  su- 
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gtr-canes  of  tint  iiUmd,  we  remarked,  were 
mtich  raperior  to  thote  of  Otaheite,  being 
■ofter,  more  juicy,  oleaoer,  of  a  paler,  brighter 

Jrellow,  aud  altogether  mach  noer  and  more 
axariaat;  bat  this  taperiority  in  the  sagar- 
cane  is  more  than  coonterbmlaoced  by  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  bread-fruit,  fto.,  pro- 
duced in  this  island,  compared  to  that  of 
Otaheite." 

I  have  seen  many  accoants  of  the  saine 
tendency,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fviog  myself  more  completely  by  meeting  in 
Singapore  the  master  of  a  ship  who  had  seve- 
ral times  visited  those  islands,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  ver^  sensible  and  observant  man. 
He  said  that  himself  and  his  officers  bad  taken 
particular  notice  of  the  extremely  dean  and 
bright  appearance  of  the  Tanna  cane,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Otaheite ;  and  that 
on  hu  arrival  at  Singapore,  his  Dabash  (a 
native  who  supplies  the  shipping  while  in 
harbor)^  had  come  off  to  the  ship  with  a 
basket  of  fruit,  amongst  which  were  some 
pieces  of  sngar-caoe,  which  ther  all  imme- 
diately recognized  as  the  cane  of  Tannae,  but 
which  the  Dabath  told  them  was  called  in 
Singapore  the  egg-cane.  He  farther  identi- 
fied the  **  tibboo  leeut"  as  the  genuine  Ota- 
heite cane,  and  said  that  every  man  on  board 
his  ship  could  go  into  any  Chinaman's  garden 
and  point  out  to  me,  without  hesitation,  the 
two  different  canes !  I  also  discovered  that 
this  variety  was  introdaoed  into  Manilla 
many  years  ago,  and  from  thence  found  its 
wa^  to  Singapore,  where  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese  for  sale  in  the 
markets,  as  it  is  in  great  request  for  eating. 
In  size,  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  Otaheite, 
whilst  it  is  so  exceedingly  clean  and  beauti- 
ful, that  it  surpasses  aU  other  canes  in  ap- 
pearance. 

It  has  many  very  singular  peculiarities, 
which  no  one  can  overlook  or  forget.  Apart 
from  its  extreme  cleanness  and  pretty  ap- 
pearance, it  is  remarkable  for  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  cane-itch — smoothness  of  leaf; 
the  cnriooi  manner  in  which  it  bulges  out 
between  the  joinU  (which  has  obtained  for 
it  the  name  of  the  effg-cane,  from  the  Ma- 
lays, who  say  that  it  bulges  out  in  the  form 
of  an  egg);  the  peculiarity  of  shedding  its 
leaves  as  they  become  dry ;  its  delicate  struc- 
ture, which  causes  it  to  fall  over,  and  very 
frequently  to  break  short  off ;  and  the  large 
size  of  the  eyes  or  buds  ^alonff  the  stalk), 
which  are  unusually  developed,  and  more 
readily  burst  forth  than  in  any  other  cane  I 
know. 

Tt  is  very  prolific,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  China  cane,  I  know  no  other  that  can 
be  so  quickly  propagated,  as  every  eye  shoots 
forth  most  vigorously,  and  each  stool  has  gen- 
erally from  five  to  fifteen  canes  growing 
from  it. 

^  It  produces  as  mach  (if  not  more)  juice,  of 
rich  quality,  as  any  cane    growing^which 


can  be  converted  into  fine,  fan*  sogar,  of  a 
good,  strong,  sparkling  grain.  But  with  m 
many  points  to  recommend  it,  still  there  ire, 
undeniably,  some  very  serious,  and  1  fev 
fatal  objections  to  it,  as  a  cane  for  the  sogir- 
planter.  Its  tender  nature,  liabili^  to  &U 
over,  break,  and  thereby  be  entnelv  de- 
stroyed, could  only  be  obviated  by  iu  beiof 
f>lanted,  perhaps,  on  lands  secure^  sheltered 
rom  wind,  too  which  also  are  neither  too 
damp  nor  too  rich. 

I  have  often  seen  such  places :  for  iostaoce, 
what  we  term  in  Jamaica  hotumst  or  land 
lying  between  bills,  which  bottoms  sre  geoe- 
rally  sufficiently  rich  for  this  descriptioo  of 
cane,  without  being  too  much  so.  Bat  mBoy 
places  could,  no  doubt,  be  found  admirebhr 
suited,  where  it  would  be  well  protected, 
aud  yet  have  abundance  of  sun,  which  it 
mach  requires ;  otherwise,  its  juice  is  liable 
to  become  watery  and  mucilaginous;  where* 
as,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  has  a  fair  soil  aod 
abundance  of  sunshine,  no  juice  can  be  desD* 
er,  aod  none  more  rich  in  saccharine  matter. 

Some  experiments  are  now  going  on  with 
this  cane  on  two  estates,  one  of  which  faai 
fifty  acres  srowing,  which  will  soon  be  readj 
for  tho  mill.  As  far  as  they  have  yet  bees 
tried,  thev  have,  notwithstanding  their  £dtiag 
and  breaking,  yielded  very  fair  returoa;  bat 
the  Chinese  contracting  coltivatoTsdo  not  like 
them. 

I  have  already  described  the  Batavia,  Chi* 
na,  red,  and  one  black  cane,  foond  in  ibe 
Straits,  aod  have  consequently  onlv  ooe  more 
notice.  This  too  is  called  **  Tibboo  etap " 
but  also  has  an  affix,  distinctive  of  its  psnicQ* 
lar  character.  Thus  the  Mdays  term  it "  Tib- 
boo etam,  obatv'^  or  "  black  medicioe  cue," 
from  an  idea  that  in  certain  disesaes  it  is  a 
very  sovereign  panacea.  What  these  highly 
esteemed  properties  are,  I  have  altogether 
forgotten;  but  these  plants  are  freqoeotly 
found  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Malsja,  tbat 
they  may  be  found  in  case  of  need.  It  if  * 
small,  but  clean  and  pretty  cane,  of  a  rich 
purple  color,  which  color  it  imparti  to  the 
hands  and  lips  of  those  who  eat  of  it ;  I  wai 
surprised  to  see  how  it  stained  our  haodi  and 
faces,  having  never  seen  such  a  thiD£  befort. 
One  other  great  peculiarity  is  tbebesatiml 
tint  of  the  leaves,  which  in  some  r^ 
young)  is  of  a  delicate  pink,  gradosUj  darfc- 
eninff  (in  those  older)  to  a  fine  P"'^^''^ 
ling  harmoniously  with  the  green  ground  of 
the  leaves,  aod  altogether  forming  a  moat  on- 
common  and  highly  pleaains  foliage. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  moat  be  en- 
dent  that  the  Otaheite  and  Salaogore  Tan*- 
ties  are  the  two  most  valuable  canes  we  know 
of.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  sre,  oe^ 
ertheless,  others  which,  in  certain  localiti«» 
and  nnder  peculiar  circumstances,  becoaeol 
very  great  importance,  and  highly  deiefn»j 
of  attention.  All  this  will  be  rendered  nioja 
striking  as  I  pnxseed:  I  shall  therefore  ovXj 
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idd,  that  the  jodicioat  selection  of  a  variety 
of  eane  for  plantiug  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  not  more  expeosive  or  trouole- 
some  to  oaltirate  a  superior  cane,  which  will 
^e  large  and  remunerating  returns,  than  it 
IS  to  cultivate  an  inferior  Kind,  which  will 
lead  onlj  to  disappointment  and  loss.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  any  estate  should  have  only 
one  description  of  cane.  It  is  advisable  at- 
ways  to  have  two,  or  even  three,  one  of 
which  might  be  cultivated  generally. 

TBXAS. — Clxmjite,  Rivbrs,  Lands,  Pro- 
nvcTioHs,  Animals,  Mirkkals,  Popula- 
tion, QOVBBNXINT,  EMfORATIOR,  BTC,  ETC. — 

Boundaries. — Few  persons  abroad  are  aware 
of  the  magnitude  and  attractions  of  this  beau* 
tifbl  country.  Texas  has  a  territory  of  nearly 
400,000  square  miles,  equal  in  exteut  to  the 
whole  of  France  and  Spain  together,  com- 
pririog  an  area  of  300,000,000  acres.  It  lies 
between  26  and  36**  north  latitude,  and  93^ 
30'  and  1 10^  west  longitude.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  700  milee  north  and  south, 
tnd  400  from  east  to  west  It  is  bounded  by 
Bed  River  and  Arkansas  nn  the  north,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  and  New-Mexico  on  the 
west  It  comprises  a  territory  five  tiroes  as 
large  as  New-Englandt  ail d  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  southern  states,  aft  of  which 
contain  but  970,000  square  miles.  Allowing, 
then,  280  persons  to  the  square^  niile,  the 
nme  as  in  England,  it  would  sustain  in  round 
numbers  a  population  of  100,000,000. 

Face  of  the  Country . — Texas  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  districts  or  regions  of  coun- 
try, each  of  which,  in  many  respects,  is  en- 
tirely different  There  are  the  level,  the  un- 
dalatiog,  and  the  mountainous  or  hilly,  or  the 
lower,  middle,  and  upper  districts ;  or,  as  it 
it  mure  convenient,  divided  into  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  Texas.  The  eastern 
extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Trinity,  the 
middle  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Colorado,  and 
the  western  from  the  Colorado  to  die  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte. 

The  level  region  occupies  the  entire  coast, 
extending  from  30  to  60  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  undulating  succeeds  this,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  interior  and  the 
north,  and  reaches  westward  to  the  moun- 
tainoQs  tract,  which  is  distant  150  to  200 
miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the  level  lands. 
The  alluvial  lands  of  the  several  rivers  which 
make  into  the  Gulf  are  from  3  to  20  miles  in 
breadth,  and  are  heavily  timbered  with  live 
oak,  red,  black,  and  white,  and  other  species 
of  oak ;  with  ash,  cedar,  pecan,  elm,  hickory, 
mulberry,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  to- 
fett  trees  and  growth  common  in  the  rich 
alluvions  of  the  Mississippi.  The  cane  brakes 
we  of  immense  extent  in  the  low  country, 
and  on  the  Oaney  Creek  may  be  seen  seventy 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide. 
Here  may  be  grown  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  &c. 

In  the  second  division  are  the  high,  rolling, 
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verdant  prauries,  th^  narrow,  wooded  bot- 
toms, the  beautifcd  islands  of  timber,  the 
quick-running  streams,  the  cool,  refreshing 
springs,  and  the  healthful  clime  of  Texas, 
ihere  the  soil,  a  little  broken,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  alluvial  country  below,  is  more 
easily  worked,  the  products  are  greater  and 
more  varied,  and,  thouah  not  so  convenient 
to  a  foreign  market,  will  have  a  market  at 
home.  Here  is  to  be  the  most  densely  popti- 
lated  part  of  Texas,  if  not  of  America.  In 
this  region  the  planter  may  raise  all  the  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  tobacco,  he  can  save,  and  the 
com  and  ^n  he  requires,  and  stock  to  any 
extent,  without  labor,  and  almost  without 
care. 

The  table-lands  are  yet  the  home  of  the 
hunter  and  the  range  of  the  buffalo.  Little 
is  known  of  them,  but  they  are  represented 
by  travelers  to  rival  the  table-lands  of  Mexi- 
co, to  be  rich  in  soil  and  climate,  to  be  clothed 
in  constant  verdure,  beautifully  variegated  in 
sur&ce,  and  watered  by  streams  as  clear  as 
crystal — to  be,  in  fine,  a  perfect  paradise. 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Texas  still  leas 
is  known  than  of  the  table-lands.  This  re- 
gion is  said  to  be  intersected  by  many 
streams  of  watei^power,  and  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metals. 

CUmate. — All  who  have  visited  Texas  con- 
cur in  ascribing  to  it  the  most  delightful  tem- 
perature in  the  world.  Though  possessing  a 
climate  varying,  according  to  local  situation, 
from  tropical  to  temperate,  it  is  generally 
remarkably  pleasant  and  salubrious.  The 
average  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
summer  season  is  about  80°,  and  refreMiing 
breezes  from  the  south  blow  almost  without 
interruption.  During  winter  ice  is  seldom  seen 
except  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
From  March  to  November  but  little  rain 
falls,  and  the  power  of  the  sun  is  such  as  to 
exhale  that  little  promptly.  The  southerly 
winds  are  very  invigoratmg,  and  one  seldom 
takes  cold,  however  heatM,  by  exposure  te 
their  influence.  In  November  the  strong 
northers  set  it  In  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  the  cold  north  winds  sweep 
down  the  plains  with  nearly  as  much  re^- 
larity  as  the  southeast  wind  in  summer,  being 
occasionally  interrupted  by  that  wind  chiefly 
on  the  full  and  cjiange  of  the  moon,  l^hese 
periodical  winds,  doubtless,  tend  greatly  to 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  contribute  much 
to  jg;ive  the  clinuite  of  Texas  a  blandness 
which  is  rarely  enjoyed,  and  a  salubrity 
which  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  low  alluvial 
country  of  the  southern  United  States.  The 
oUmate,  indeed,  is  modified  by  so  many  &- 
vorable  ciroumstanoes  as  to  possess  all  the 
eenial  influences  of  Louisiana,  wnile  it  escapes 
Its  attendant  evils.  In  addition  to  the  invigo- ' 
rating  sea-breeze  and  the  freeness  from  marsh 
effluvia  which  this  enjoys,  there  is  another  ad- 
vantage which  contnbutes,  perhaps,  still 
more  effectually  to  the  preservation  of  the' 
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health  of  the  emigraot,  that  he  can  locate 
immediately  upon  the  rich,  open  prairiet, 
and  realize  a  plenteous  crop,  withoat  ezpo- 
anre  to  those  "clearings"  which  prove  so 
deleterious  to  the  western  farmer  in  his  ac- 
climation to  a  "  fever-and-ague  bottom." 

Away  from  the  river  bottoms,  which  are 
frequently  overflowed,  and  the  yicinity  of 
forests,  you  escape  the  fevers  to  which  such 
regions  are  sometimes  exposed,  and  eiyoy 
amnterrupted  and  vigorous  nealtb. 

The  forests  of  Texas  are  senerally  free 
from  underwood,  and  there  are  few  miasmatic 
marshes  or  stagnant  pooU  to  give  rise  to  epi- 
demics, or  occasion  any  fatal  disease. 

Rivers  and  Ijakes. — No  part  of  the  exten- 
■Tve  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  presents  a 
ffreater  number  of  commanding  harbors, 
bays  and  inlets,  than  that  of  Texas.  The  in- 
terior, intersected  by  numerous  magnificent 
and  navigable  streams,  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
great  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  holding  easy  communication  with  the 
mighty  "  father  of  rivers'*  himself,  furnishes 
a  commercial  position  very  desirable,  and 
seldom  surpassed. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  in  part  as 
belonging  to  Texas.  The  vast  region  west  of 
the  mountains  in  which  it  rues,  and  through 
which  it  rolls  its  turbid  waters,  has  been  yet 
scarcely  explored ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  of 

Seat  fertility  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  In 
is  region  has  the  Texan  emigraut  reared  his 
cottage,  and  planted  hb  cotton,  and  his  corn, 
and  his  wheat,  which  are  borne  along  the  cur- 
rentof  Red  River  to  the  great  martof  the  south- 
west. The  chief  rivers,  those  which  are  more 
or  less  navigable  for  steamboats,  are  the  Sabine, 
or  Neches,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guada- 
loupe,  San  Antonio,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Be- 
ndes  these,  there  are  others  of  Icm  note  aud 
magnitude,  though  navigable  to  a  consider- 
able extent :  the  Angelina,  San  Jacinto,  Buf- 
falo Bayou,  Oyster  and  Chacolate  Bayou,  San 
Bernard,  Caney,  Navidad,  La  Baca  and 
Nueces. 

,  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance  to 
he  found  in  this  country.  A  few  small  ones 
i^ar  the  sources  of  the  Guadaloupe,  and  on 
some  of  the  tributaries  of  Red  River  and  the 
Trinity,  are  all  that  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  they  are  inconsiderable.  To  a  country 
so  well  watered*  intersected  by  rivers  so  nu- 
merous and  important,  and  ottering  such  va- 
luable facilitiesfor  canal  communication,  they 
would  be  useless.  Indeed,  with  but  very 
little  expense,  its  vast  water-courses  might  b^ 
united  in  one  great  navigable  chain,  which 
woidd  render  the  transportation  of  produce 
from  any  section  of  this  wide-spread  terri- 
tgiiy  to  a  commercial  emporium  at  any  point 
op.  the  coast,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease,  and 
at  a  trifling  cost 

.  Prairm  and  Meadows, — Texas,  in  general, 
is  a  prairie  country,  having  all  the  streams 
skirted  bv  timber.  The  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful are  both,  united  in  her  Tas;  pniries:- 


sublime  in  extent,  and  beaatifbl  in  prospectr 
One  may  travel  for  miles,  and  even  leagues^ 
over  a  continuous  plain,  with  nothing  to  in- 
terrupt the  utmost  stretch  of  vision  upon  the 
"  livinff  green,'*  save  the  beautiful  groves  and 
'*  islands  of  timber"  which  are  here  and  thera 
interspersed,  and  flowers  of  every  variety, 
hue  and  fragrance,  and  herds  ol  cattle  and 
deer— delighting  the  eye  with  the  view  of 
splendid  lawns  and  magnificent  parlu  taste- 
mlljr  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  pdr^ 
senting  all  the  order  and  taste  of  civilization. 
Nothing  in  nature  can  surpass  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  a  Texan  landscape.  Nothms 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  her  vast  natonS 
meadows  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons ; 
neither  is  it  possible  to  form  an  estinoate,  even 
in  imagination,  of  the  number  of  useful  do- 
mestic animals  that  may  be  reared  on  them 
without  trouble  or  expense.  Even  in  the 
winter  season  the  pastnrage  is  sufficiently  ver- 
dant to  dispense  with  feeding  live  stock. 

Timber  jLands. — No  conntrr  in  the  world 
affords  a  greater  varietv  of  timber  than  Texas. 
Her  forests  of  live  oak  and  cedar  are  unri' 
valed.  Her  whole  coast  nearly,  including 
all  the  bayous  and  river  bottoms  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  is  one  entire  belt  of 
timber.  The  eastern  section  probably  em* 
braces  more  woodland  than  any  other.  It  is 
heavily  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  ash,  walnut, 
hickory,  pecan,  mulberry,  cedar,  cypress,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  extend  quite  to  Bed 
River,  occasionally  variegated  with  beautiful 
prairies,  containing  from  one  hundred  to 
several  thousand  acres.  The  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  the 
timber  trade  will  soon  become  extensive  and 
lucrative  in  this  region. 

Productions  of  ike  Soil. — Among  the  pro- 
ductions which  may  be  regarded  as  naturally 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  Texas,  and  which  now 
forms  a  chief  and  important  article  of  com- 
merce, cotton  stands  pre-eminent.  This  is 
the  great  crop  of  Texas,  and  the  source  of 
much  of  its  wealth  and  power.  Its  staple  is 
uniformly  good,  and  near  the  Gulf  it  equals^ 
in  length  and  fineness,  the  Sea  Island  cotton. 
It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and  in  the  western 
region  needs  to  be  planted  only  once  in  three 
or  four  years  to  jrield  an  abundant  crop.  The 
climate  is  ever  mvorable,  and  the  soil,  whe- 
ther upland  or  lowland,  woodland  or  prairie, 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  ax^ 
tide,  and  the  crop  can  scarcely  ever  fiedl.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  throughout  the 
whole  level  regjbn ;  but  its  culture,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  will  not  be  extensive,  nor  wfll 
the  production  of  sugar,  nidess  forced  by  un- 
expected circumstances,  probably  compete 
with  that  of  Louisiana  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tobacco  grows  almost  spontaneously 
throughout  Texas.  It  is  an  important  pro- 
duction, equal  in  quality  to  that  ol'  Cuba,  and 
will  soon  become  an  article  of  commerce  and 
export 

The  indiganoua  indigo  of  Texas  ia  greatlj 
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saperior  to  tho  plant  which  is  caltivated  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  manufactured  in  fa- 
milies for  domestic  use,  and  is  preferred  to 
the  imported  indljjo. 

The  inyaluable  article  of  breadstnflT,  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  is  prodaced  easily  and  abun- 
dantly in  every  district  of  the  country.  Two 
crops  are  annually  gathered,  yielding  in  all 
flboat  seventy-five  bushels  of  shelled  com. 
The  first  crop  is  usually  planted  about  the 
middle  of  Febntary,  and  the  second  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

Wheat,  bnck wheat,  millet,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
Ivy,  and  other  small  grains,  yield  plentiful 
crops  to  the  farmer  throughout  the  undula- 
ting district.  The  establishment  of  mills  will 
be  the  signal  for  abundant  harvests  of  grain. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  well  adapted  to  the  soil, 
and  furnish  ampla  rewards  to  the  labor  of  the 
agriculturist.  Bice  is  already  produced  in 
oonaiderable  quantity,  and  can  be  grown  to 
aay  extent 

The  grape  and  mulberry  abound  here. 
They  are  indisenous  to  the  soil,  and  grow 
laxoriantly,  indicating  that  wine  and  silk,  as 
well  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  will  one  day  be- 
come staples  of  the  country.  The  vanilla 
plant  grows  wild.  It  can  be  successfully 
cultivated,  and  will  become  a  commercial 
comoioditj  of  inestimable  valne.  This  deli- 
cious plant  is  hiffhiy  esteemed  in  medicine, 
as  a  perfume  to  navor  the  cigar,  and  in  vari- 
ous caHnary  arts,  &a 

The  nopal,  celebrated  for  the  prodaction  of 
the  cochineal  insect,  grows  luzunantlv.  Its 
fruit,  with  the  leaves,  furnishes  food  tor  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses.  It  is,  more- 
over, highly  esteemed,  and  purchased  eagerly 
in  the  Mexican  markets. 

In  the  western  counties  the  musquit  tree  is 
very  common.  It  is  a  species  of  locust,  and, 
besides  furnishing  in  its  fruit  excellent  food 
for  cattle  and  horses^  it  is  superior  to  cedar 
even  for  the  purposes  of  building  and 
fencing.  It  forms  here  also  the  principal  arti- 
cle for  fueL 

The  yanpan,  or  tea  tree»  deserves  especial 
notice.  Its  leaf  is  very  similar  in  form  and 
flavor  to  that  of  the  veritable  Ohinese  shrab. 
and  in  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  black  tea  or 
bohea  so  connnonly  used.  It  Aimisfaes  a 
very  acceptable  ana  cheap  beverage  in  lieu 
of  the  pure  Ohinese  article,  which  m  the  in- 
terior is  so  often  adulterated,  and  so  costly 
and  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Cayenne  pepper,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
ckUe,  grows  exuberantly  all  over  Texas,  and 
vast  quantities  are  anatially  consumed  for  do- 
dieatio  use.  The  Indians  and  Cieoles  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  and  no  Mexican  would 
willingly  relinquish  his  chile  for  any  other 
huLury. 

Many  other  sotirces  of  wealth  and  enjoy- 
ment are  found  here,  and  ^ill  in  all  good  time 
be  realized  by  her  citizens,  who  are  so  in- 


dustriously exploring  the  trae  sptings  of  na- 
tional ffreatness  ana  individual  presperi^. 

Shruis  €Md  Flotoers. — ^The  displays  of  ve- 
getable nature  in  Texas  are  profuse,  variona 
and  valuable ;  presenting,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  "stately  and  magnificent  forest,  and,  on 
the  other,  delighting  the  eye  with  the  ricb 
and  splendid  scene  of  the  luxuriant  prairie, 
g^amisned  with  an  endless  variety  ot  beait- 
tiful  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  formbg^  a 
landscape  of  indescribable  and  surpassing 
loveliness.  It  is  an  elysium  for  the  florist  ana 
painter. 

It  is  imposflible  to  imagine  the  beauty  of  a 
Texan  prairie,  when,  in  the  vernal  season,  its 
rich  luxuriant  herbage,  adorned  with  the 
thousand  flowers  of  endless  hue  and  figure, 
seems  to  realize  the  virion  of  a  terrestrialpar- 
adise. 

Many  of  the  northern  garden  flowers  and 
hot-house  exotics  bloom  on  the  prairlea 
spontaneously,  and  in  the  utmost  profusion^ 
and  in  wonderful  variety. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  ^enus  stellaria^- 
yellow,  blue,  and  purple— display  their  rich 
and  gaudy  tints  m  every  direction.     The 
splendid  and  fashionable  dahlia,  an  exotic 
highly  esteemed  and  carefully  reared  in  fo- 
reign ho^houses,  is  indij^ennus  to  the  south- 
west   The  numerous  fomily  of  geraniumt 
serve  to  adorn  and  perfume  with  their  sweet 
fragrance  the  wild  meadows  of  Texas.     Se- 
veral varieties  of  digitalis  and  sanguinaria  are 
also  found.   Different  species  of  the  nymphs, 
or  water-lily,  here  "waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air;**  and  the  bignonia,  or 
trumpet  flower,  and  lobelia  caroinalis,  are 
very  common.    The  May  apple,  bearing  a 
dehcate  and  delicious  flower,  is  abundant, 
and  violets  everywhere  form  a  common  car^ 
peting  for  the  prairies.    The  beautiful  and 
much-admired  passion-flower  is  frequent  hi 
its  season,  while  the  perpetaal  rose,  multi- 
flora  and  chickasaws,  ana  other  varieties  of 
roses,  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  grow 
without  cultivation  or  care.    The  morning 
and  evening  primrose  displays  the  mild  beaa- 
ty  of  its  simple,  but  chaste  and  eleeant  flow- 
ers everywhere  ;  while  the  jonquil  and  hya- 
cinth, honeysuckle  and  sweet  seringa,  form  a 
fancifully  variegated  nosegay,  or  are  thrown 
together  in  most  admired  disorder  throughout 
this  paradise  of  flowers.    The  hoya  carnosa, 
or  wax-plant,  both  white  and  red,  is  common* 
The  mimosa,  in  the  prairies  of  Texas,  bean 
a  flower  of  a  delicate  pink  color,  and  moohr 
larger  than  those  of  the  North.    This  phmt 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be»  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  curious  interest  and  admiration  to 
the  naturalist  and  philosopher.    It  is  very 
elastic  to  the  tread,  so  that  when  the  traveler, 
has  trampled  over  its  drooping  and  apparentlv. 
withered  leaves,  and  looks  back  for  the  paw 
which  hi8  rude  footsteps  have  marked  oat.- 
not  a  vestige  of  the  invasion  remains»  bat  all 
again  is  life  and  verdure. 
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Frutiij  <^. — ^Mainr  of  the  ftaiU  of  the 
tropics  and  thoie  of  the  North  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  Texas.  The  fig,  a  very  delicious 
and  much  admired  frait,  is  very  common, 
and  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
with  very  little  labor  or  care.  The  Texas 
peach  is  unrivaled :  nowhere  is  it  of  larger 
growth  or  richer  flavor.  The  northern  peach 
will  not  compare  with  h.  The  nectarine, 
quince  and  grape  are  equally  luxuriant,  and 
produce  excellent  fruit.  A  great  variety  of 
berries,  as  the  mulberry,  dewberry,  whortle- 
berry and  gooseberry^ffrow  wild,  and  in  the 
tfrei^st  profusion.  The  pecan,  walnut,  and 
hickory  nuts,  are  very  abundant.  Wild 
plums  and  crab  apples  are  common,  and 
tiie  pawpaw  produces  a  rich  and  delicious 
trmi.  The  orange,  lemon  and  lime  grow 
well  there ;  and  the  pine-apple  and  olive 
may  be  made  to  ripen  with  a  little  care. 

Garden  vegetables  of  every  description, 
and  melons,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield 
in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Animalt. — ^The  wild  animals  of  Texas  are 
not  numerous.  Formerly  they  were  fre- 
quent and  formidable  tenants  of  the  forest, 
hut  at  present  they  are  rarely  met  with. 

The  black  bear  frequents  the  forests  and 
cane-brakes,  and  is  a  favorite  object  of  the 
hiyit.  Wolves  abound,  and  sometimes 
prove  a  great  annoyance  to  the  farmer. 
The  pecari,  or  Mexican  hog,  though  rarely 
met  with,  is  a  ferocious  animal.  The  wild 
hog  is  frequently  seen,  and  is  sometimes 
very  furious.  These  hogs  are  descended 
from  the  domestic  swine,  and  have  become 
wild  by  running  at  large  in  the  woods. 

Wild  horses,  or  miuiangi,  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards,  now  roam  at 
large,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the 
northern  prairies  and  western  sections  of 
Texas.  Man^  of  them  are  animals  of  fine 
figure  and  spirit,  and  are  highly  prized  for 
their  beauty  and  fleetness.  lliey  are  caught 
by  the  iasso,  and  may  be  thoroughly  broke 
aad  rendered  quite  docile.  The  young  are 
easily  subdued  and  domesticated.  They  are 
hardy  and  active,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
■addle  or  the  stirrup. 

Mingled  with  the  herds  of  mustangs  are 
often  found  jacks,  jennies  and  mules.  The 
rearing  of  these  animals  is  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness. The  expense  of  raising  them  is  a 
trifle— 4he  vast  natural  prairies  aflTording  in- 
echaustible  pasturage  for  this  purpose. 

The  buffalo,  or  bison,  is  found  in  Texas 
aitonishingly  gregarious.  Thousands  and 
t«Bs  of  thousands  m  a  drove  are  yet  seen  in 
the  interior,  roving  over  the  praines,  whose 
luxuriant  herbage  furnishes  them  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  They  are  much  hunt- 
ed for  their  flesh  and  hides.  Their  beef  is 
highly  prized ;  and  the  buflfalo  robes  are  in 
great  demand,  at  good  prices,  and  can  always 
command  a  ready  sale. 


The  deer  is  still  more  numerous  than  th^ 
buffalo,  being  found  in  every  part  of  Texas* 
Hence  venison  is  very  common  and  very 
cheap.  Deer-skins'  never  fail  to  find  a  ready 
and  profitable  market.  The  moose,  antelo^ 
and  mountain  goat,  are  also  iound  ranging 
upon  the  frontier  or  far  west. 

The  fox-hunter  will  find  constant  enjoy- 
ment in  this  country,  where  Reynard  peeps 
from  every  bush  and  brake.  Raccoonsi 
opossums,  rabbits  and  squirrels  are  in  great 
abundance,  and  a  greater  variety  of  souJler 
animals  serve  to  stock  the  forests  of  Texas 
with  game,  and  supply  the  hunter  with  end- 
less and  animated  sports 

Wild  Oanu. — Wild  game  is  yet  abundast 
in  Texas.  One  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  fowling-piece  or  rifle  may,  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  country,  keep  a  table  well  sup- 
plied. Besides  the  deer,  which  abound  m 
the  prairies,  wild  turkeys  are  very  numerooSf 
generally  fat,  and  their  meat  tenider  and  de- 
licious. Prairie  hens,  Urge  and  fine  birds, 
combining  the  qualities  of  the  partridge, 
grouse  and  pheasant,  are  much  esteemed^ 
and  very  common. 

Large  and  almost  innumerable  fiocks  of 
wild  geese  and  turkeys,  brants,  teal,  canvas- 
back  and  common  duck,  and  other  water- 
fowl, frequent  the  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  sea- 
shore, and  are  so  plentiful  that  one  can  al- 
ways  furnish  himself  with  as  many  of  them 
as  he  desires. 

Partridges,  quaUs,  pheasants,  grouse, 
pigeons,  and  turtle-doves,  are  very  plentifiiL 
snipes,  plovers,  wood-cock,  rice-birds,  and 
ortolans,  which  form  so  celebrated  a  dish  in 
Europe,  are  here  very  abundant 

The  bald-headed  eagle  and  Mexican  eagle, 
which  is  the  noblest  of  the  aquiline  tribe ; 
the  vulture,  various  species  of  hawks  and 
owls,  are  among  the  birds  of  prey,  and  veiy 
common. 

Cranes,  whooping,  white  and  blue ;  bee 
rouge,  a  species  of  crane,  with  a  beautifbl 
red  crest ;  swans,  pelicans,  king-fishers,  and 
water-turkeys,  are  all  aquatic  birds  of  prey, 
and  very  numerous. 

Crows,  red-winged  blackbirds,  starlingi» 
bluejays,  different  species  of  woodpecker, 
redbirds,  martins,  swallows  and  wrane, 
abound.  The  beautiful  paroquet,  the  oriole> 
whippoorwill  and  cardinal,  and  the  sweet- 
toned  mocking-bird,  enliven  the  woods  with 
the  beauty  of  pkonage  and  melody  of  voiee 
which  belong  to  them. 

Thus  nature  has  not  denied  to  Texas  a 
less  bountiful  provision  in  this  department 
of  natural  history  than  in  those  berore  men- 
tioned. 

Fish  and  Repiilet,  4<- — ^The  rivers  and 
bays  of  Texas  abound  in  fish  of  an  exceOeot 
quality,  of  great  variety,  and  some  of  them 
of  peculiar  character. 

Redfish  Bar,  in  Galveston  Bay,  takes  its 
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name  fiom  the  numben  of  rtdfish  which  are 
caught  there.  This  fiah  ie  very  delicioue, 
and  often  weighs  fiAy  pounds.  Yellow, 
white  and  blue  codBsh  are  found  in  abund- 
ance m  the  rivers  and  streams — sheepshead, 
hufialo,  perch,  mullet,  pike,  trout,  flounders, 
suckers,  and  other  fish  common  in  American 
waters.  The  gar  is  a  worthless  fish,  with  a 
snout  of  immense  length.  The  alligator  gar 
la  very  large — several  yards  in  length  ;  its 
back  is  covered  with  scales,  and  it  resembles 
the  alligator,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
rivers  and  bayous,  and  of  enormous  size. 
Eels  are  very  common  in  the  fresh-water 
streams,  and  are  much  esteemed.  Crabs, 
crayfish,  shrimps,  dec.,  are  very  plentiful; 
and  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  and  various 
other  marine  animals,  may  be  had  "  all  alonff 
shore."  Beds  of  oysters  line  the  coast,  and 
nearly  all  the  inlets  along  it.  They  are  large 
and  well-flavored,  and  are  equal  to  any  ob- 
tained in  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  hard  and 
ioft-ahelled  turtle  are  common  to  all  the 
rivers  and  bayous,  especially  near  their 
months.  Lizards,  dec.,  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. 

No  new  country  was  every  less  troubled 
with  serpents  than  Texas.  Poisonous 
snakes,  it  is  true,  are  often  to  be  met  with, 
but  their  bite  is  seldom  or  never  fatal,  as  the 
antidotes  are  always  very  plentiful  and  close 
at  hand. 

The  rattlesnake  is  common  in  the  river- 
bottoms,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size. 
Land  and  water  moccasins,  coach-whip  and 
coppr-heads,  are  the  only  venomous  snakes 
besides  the  rattle  found  in  Texas.  The 
chicken-snake — very  fond  of  poultry,  as  its 
name  denotes — the  garter-snake,  and  several 
others,  are  entirely  harmless. 

The  "  horned  frog,'*  inhabiting  the  prai- 
ries, and  probably  of  the  lizard  species,  is 
very  common  here,  and  regarded  as  a  curi- 
osity. 

Beetles,  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  fire- 
fliea,  ants,  waspe,  mosquitos,  spiders,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others  belonging  to  the  same 
species  and  orders  with  these,  are  found  in 
Texas.  ^ 

Mosquitos  are  a  sreat  annoyance  in  the 
swamps,  woods,  and  river-bottoms,  but  on 
the  uplands  are  not  so  numerous  and  trouble- 
some. The  sandfly,  ticks  and  redbugs  are 
▼cry  annoying  to  travelers.  If  not  carefully 
guarded  against,  they  will  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  fairest  face  in  creation,  beyond  the 
redemption  of  all  cosmetics,  for  days  to 
come. 

The  horsefly  is  a  most  malicious  and 
troublesome  insect  The  gadfly  is  a  dreadful 
tormentor  of  the  cattle  in  summer,  as  the 
horse-fly,  gnat,  and  others  of  like  species  of 
e^ual  attachment  to  suflfering  humanity^  are 
tp  domestic  comfort. 

The  cantharides,  or  Spanish  fliesi  bo  com* 


monly  lued  in  nMicine,  are  found  here ;  and 
the  honey-bee  swarms,  uid  has  made  her 
favorite  hsiutt  in  Texas.  Their  luscious 
stores  are  deposited  in  hollow  trees,  and  the 
bee-hunter  is  constantly  employed  to  secure 
the  honey  and  wax  for  exportation  and  trade. 
It  is  a  common  fact  in  natural  history,  that 
the  bee  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization ;  and 
the  Indians,  whmieTer  they  notice  its  ap- 
proach, exclaim,  **  there  come  the  white 
men  !" 

That  species  of  spider  called  the  tarantu- 
la, is  very  common,  and  grows  enormously 
large.  It  is  a  most  malignant  and  disgust- 
ing insect,  and  its  bite  is  believed  by  many 
tone  vrithout  a  remedy;  but  this  may  he 
always  at  hand  in  the  form  of  salt  and  vine- 
gar, chloride  of  soda,  sweet  oil,  or  ammonia. 
Travelers  and  emigrants  should  alw^r*  be 
provided  with  the  antidote. 

Minerals. — ^Texas  abounds  with  minerals 
and  interesting  geological  attractions.  The 
silver  mine  of  San  Saba  is  among  the  rich- 
est in  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain  afforded  a  eonsiderable  revenue  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  Gold  has  been  found 
upon  the  Atoyae,  and  silver  ore  upon  the 
Bedais. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Texas, 
some  of  it  yielding  upwards  of  50  per  cent. 
Lead,  copper,  copperas  and  alum  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bituminous  coal 
is  found  upon  the  Trinity  and  Upper  Brazos, 
equal  to  some  of  the  foreiffn  coal.  Salt  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Immense 
quantities  are  annually  taken  from  a  famons 
salt  lake  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  transport 
ed  to  a  foreign  market. 

Salt  springs  and  lagoons  abound  near  the 
Trinity,  and  a  branch  of  the  Braios  River  has 
its  water  highly  impregnated  with  mineral 
salt.  Soda  and  potash  are  formed  near 
the  salt  lagoons,  in  dry  seasons,  by  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Lime  can  be  plentifully  furnished  from 
limestone  existing  in  the  undulating  and 
northern  portions  of  Texas.  In  the  level 
district,  oyster-shell  lime  can  be  substituted. 
Asphaltum  is  sometimes  found  on  the  coas4, 
thrown  aside  by  the  sea  horn  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gulf. 

Large  quantities  of  silicious  minerals* 
agate,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  some  singular 
petrifactions,  are  found  near  the  mountains. 
The  remains  of  whole  forests  are  seen,  near 
the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers,  entirely 
petrified.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  enormous 
size. 

Extensive  quarries  of  red  and  white  sand- 
stone, or  freestone,  abound  throughout  the 
country.  Near  the  Trinity  and  Colorado 
especially  they  are  very  comuMUi.  At  Au»> 
tin,  the  capital,  these  is  a  valuable  quarry  of 
white  stone,  similar  to  that  in  Paris,  of  which 
the  Louvre  is  buiH<    It  is  soft  md  easily 
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worked  MA  the  kni^e,  and  maj  be  reduced 
-to  any  form ;  bat  on  ezpoewe  to  the  atmos- 
phere it  becomes  a  perfect  freestone,  and  is 
a«  granite  or  marble.  It  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing  stone,  and  busts,  mantel  ornaments, 
pipes,  dec.,  have  been  made  fiom  it  and  sold 
at  a  high  price. 

The  same  kind  of  stone  is  found  on  the 
Trinity,  and  in  the  Ticinitj  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar. 

Mineral  Springs. — Texas,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  is  bountifully  supplied  with 
mineral  springs.  The  Salinilla  springs,  both 
white  and  salt  sulphur,  near  the  Trinity,  in 
Walker  county,  are  very  remarkable.  They 
rise  near  the  salines,  in  a  picturesque  valley, 
and  are  highly  appreciated  for  their  medicinal 
Tirtues.  Not  for  from  these,  and  near  the 
Bedais,  is  a  valuable  white  sulphur,  super- 
saturated with  magnesia,  and  possessing  all 
the  charms  and  healing  properties  of  the  ce- 
lebrated white  sulphur  of  Virginia. 

Tliirty  miles  west,  in  the  same  county, 
and  on  the  road  to  Washington,  is  a  blue 
sulphur  spring  of  ffreat  value.  Near  the 
Cibolo,  and  atmut  thirty  miles  from  Bexar,  is 
«  mineral  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  in 
high  repute,  and  have  been  visited  for  agee 
past  by  the  Mexicans  and  aborigines  for 
tbttr  medicinal  virtues.  Besides  these 
there  are  others  which  promise  to  be  valua- 
ble. Near  Carolina,  in  Montgomery  county, 
SB  a  white  sulphur  spring  of  great  excel- 
lence, whose  waters  possess  similar  virtues 
to  those  already  noticed,  and  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  by  many  invalids,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  speedy  relief. 

Population. — The  population  of  Texas,  at 
present,  may  be  estimated  at  200,000  souls, 
most  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and 
Europeans.  The  Mexicans  and  aborigines 
are  reduced  to  a  C3rpher,  and  will  soon  dis- 
i^pear.  The  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  it,  consists  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  The  active  and  enterprising  New- 
£nglander,  the  bold  and  hardy  western  hunt- 
er, the  chivalrous  and  high-spirited  southern 
planter,  meet  here  upon  common  ground, 
oiTested  of  all  sectional  influence,  and  lend 
their  combined  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  this  infant  but  d^ghlfhl  and  prosperous 
oountiy. 

Of  transatlantic  emigrants,  the  principal 
are  Englisb,  French,  German,  Swiss,  and 
Irish. 

There  is  a  large  black  population  in  Texas, 
and  though  for  ever  the  property  of  their 
masters,  and  under  the  restraints  of  the 
law,  they  are  invested  with  more  liberty^ 
.md  are  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  the  slaves 
of  the  southern  states  generally.  The  laws 
in  relation  to  master  and  slave  are  generally 
the  same  as  in  Louisiana.  Free  negroes  are 
not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  state. 


The  few  Indian  tribes  which  Inhabit  tho 
forests  of  Texas,  are  fast  retiring  to  tho 
wilds  of  the  West,  where  they  will  soon 
separate,  and  their  names  and  language  for 
ever  perish. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  social  and 
religious  institutions  of  Texas  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  themselves  with  rapid 
strides  ;  and  Under  wholesome  laws  and 
the  banner  of  freedom,  the  cause  of  liberty, 
education  and  religion  will  prosper.  Her 
free  constitution  guaranties  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  of  worshiping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience — the 
end  and  aim  of  all  true  patriots.  No  per- 
son shall  \^  molested  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious or  political  opinions,  provided  he 
does  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 

Primary  and  common  schools  are  estab- 
lished in  the  chief  towns  and  connties,  aod 
education  is  becoming  universal,  and  easily 
attained.  The  College  of  Ruterville  has 
been  liberally  endowed  by  the  state,  and  is 
quite  flourishing.  Galveston  University  is 
under  full  operation,  and  is  very  popular. 
Churches  of  different  denominations  are  es- 
tablished throughout  the  land.  Galveston 
has  five  already — one  to  each  1,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  Houston,  we  believe,  has  neariy 
as  many  more. 

With  these  several  affinities  and  beautifal 
combinations,  we  may  safely  predict  a  high 
standing  for  Texas,  whose  materials  of 
greatness  are  abundant,  and  only  need  some 
plastic  hands  to  give  them  form.  We  seo 
m  her  a  new  state,  growinff  up  like  a  young 
girl  by  the  side  of  her  Tetl)looming  mother 
— a  lovely  scion  from  the  parent  stock. 

Oovemment. — ^Thc  administration  of  Texas 
is  that  of  a  single  state  of  the  United  States. 
The  governor  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  suc- 
ceeding term.  There  is  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  meet  annually  ; 
the  members  of  the  former  serve  for  four 
years,  and  the  latter  two.  There  is  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  a  Commissioner  to  the 
Land  Bureau.  The  Supreme  Court  holds 
an  annual  term  at  the  capital  ;  and  Superior 
and  District  Courts  are  in  session  nearly 
the  whole  year,  in  the  several  counties. 
These  courts  are  open  for  the  prosecution 
of  claims  and  debts,  and  redress  of  griev- 
ances to  alien  friends  upon  the  same  terms 
as  to  resident  citzens.  Property  sold  under 
execution  is  sold  for  cash,  without  appraise* 
ment. 

The  real,  personal,  and  mixed  estate  of 
any  citizen  of  Texas,  dying  intestate,  de- 
scends in  parcenary  to  his  or  her  kindred, 
male  and  female,  as  follows : 

1st.  To  his  or  her  children,  and  their  de- 
scendants, if  any  there  be. 

2d.  If  none,  then  to  his  or  her  fiOher's 
mother,  in  equal  proportions  ;  but  if  only 
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tk«  hiher  or  mother  of  the  intestate  rar- 1 
▼ivef ,  then  the  estate  is  dinded  into  two 
equal  portions,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
farriving  parent,  and  the  other  to  the  bro- 
thevs  had  sisters  of  the  intestate,  and  to 
their  descendants  ;  bat  if  no  brother  or  sis- 
ter, or  legal  descendants  of  such  bruthers  and 
sisters  surrlTO,  then  the  whole  estate  goes 
to  the  snrriTkig  parent 

If  there  be  neither  ^her  nor  mother  sur- 
viving, the  estate  then  passes  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  their  descendants. 
^  8d.  In  case  of  sach  kindred  as  above  men- 
tioned surviving,  the  estate  is  then  divid^ 
into  two  moieties,  one  of  which  passes  to 
the  paternal  and  the  other  to  the  maternal 
kindred. 

4th.  When  one  joint  tenant  dies  before 
severance,  the  right  of  survivorship  does  not 
attach,  but  the  interest  of  the  deceased  joint 
tenant  descends  to  his  or  her  heirs  and  legal 
representatives. 

6th.  Property  of  an  intestate  without  is- 
sue, acquired  by  gift,  demise,  or  descent, 
from  the  father  of  such  intestate,  reverts  to 
the  paternal  kindred,  without  regard  to  the 
Biother,  or  maternal  kindred,  of  such  intes- 
tate. So,  vice  vertOf  if  derived  from  the 
Biother,  then  it  reverts  to  the  maternal  kin- 
dred, without  reference  to  the  paternal.  It- 
legitiiBates  can  only  inherit,  and  transmit 
ioaeritance,  on  the  side  of  their  mother. 

dth.  Alien  heirs  of  deceased  citizens  of 
Texas  are  allowed  nine  years  to  dispose  of 
the  estate.  The  right  of  the  administration 
if  ffuarantied,  Ist.  To  surviving  husband  or 
wife.  2d.  To  the  nearest  of  kin.  Sd.  To 
principal  creditor. 

The  taxes  of  the  state  are  quite  mod- 
erate. 

The  coDunon  law  of  England  is  the  pre- 
▼ulmg  law,  unless  otherwise  opposed  by 
•tatute. 

Lanig  §nd  TitU$.^The  old  maps  of  Texas 
generallv  represent  the  whole  country  as 
occupied  and  disposed  of  by  gramtt,  to  em- 
presarios.  This  is  calculated  to  convey  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  vacant  or  unappropri- 
ated land  in  the  country.  Such  an  idea  is 
totally  erroneous,  and  the  cause  of  much 
nuschief  Of  these  contracts  or  grants,  so 
nlled,  none  have  been  fully  complied  with 
except  Austin^s.  Of  the  others,  only  a  part 
of  the  families  contracted  for  were  ever  set- 
tled, and  mofct  of  them  have  expired  by  the 
"terms  of  the  contracts. 

There  is  not  sufficient  data,  as  yet,  to 
*^^  positively  how  much  land  has  been  ap- 
pmpnated ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  appro- 
priations will  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of 
the  public  domain.  It  is  not  true,  as  has 
oeen  often  stated,  that  all  the  good  lands  in 
Texas  have  been  taken.  A  great  portion  of 
*he  best  soil  in  the  conntry  yet  remains  un- 
^f^cued,  and  will  in  all  probability  for  many 


years  to  come  ;  or,  if  purchased,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  speculators,  who  will  re-sell  it 
at  a  fair  advance. 

Speculators  have  made,  and  will  continue 
to  make,  fortunes  in  Texas,  as  land-jobber*. 
Sales  are  rapid,  and  the  price  of  land  is  con- 
tinually increasing. 

The  emigrant,  however,  should  look  well 
to  his  title,  and  not  purchase  till  he  has 
made  a  survey  of  the  land,  or  is  well  ap- 
prized of  its  situation  and  value,  by  some 
personal  friend,  in  whose  word  and  judg- 
ment he  can  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

Fraudulent  scrips  and  titles  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  unprincipled  are  very  readv 
to  practise  upon  the  credulity  and  inexperi- 
ence of  the  emigrant,  and  cheat  him  out  of 
his  goods  and  money.  The  new  comers  can- 
not be  too  cautious. 

A  great  number  of  spurious  land  titles 
are  in  circulation,  purporting  to  issue  from 
land  companies,  which  are  quite  valueless. 
The  £1  Dorado  Company,  Galveston  Bay, 
and  Texas  Land  Company,  the  Arkansas 
and  Texas  I^and  Association,  and  the  Colo^- 
rado  and  Red  River  Company,  have  each 
issued  scrips  in  New-Tork  and  other  places, 
which  have  no  legal  foundation,  and  give  no 
title  to  lands. 

There  are  various  descriptions  of  land  ti- 
tles in  Texas.  The  first  are  those  emanat- 
ing from  the  Spanish  government.  Many 
of  these  are  unconditional  and  indisputablOi 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  best  that  can  be 
found.  Those  emanating  from  the  Mexican 
government,  many  of  which  are  good,  and 
others  totally  invalid,  certain  conditions 
having  been  atUched  to  the  grant  which 
were  never  fulfilled  by  the  grantee.  Most^ 
if  not  all,  the  empresario  contract  mnts, 
except  Austin's,  have  been  declared  forfeit- 
ed and  void. 

Another  class  of  titles  are  those  emanat- 
ing from  the  government  of  Texas,  or  Texas 
and  Coahuila.  These  are  of  various  kinds  ; 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  granted  so 
incautiously,  and  to  have  offered  at  the  same 
time  so  man^  facilities  for  fraud '  and  decep- 
tion, that  it  IS  almost  impossible,  without  a 
judicial  investigation,  to  pronounce  any 
particular  one  of  these  titles  to  be  good  or 

The  titles  emanatin^r  from  the  State  of 
Texas  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : 

1st.  Those  titles  granted  to  all  who  ar- 
rived in  the  country  previous  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

2d.  Titles  granted  to  those  who  were  ac- 
tually present  in  Texas  at  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  or  who  assisted  in  the 
campaign  of  1836.  % ' 

Sd.  Titles,  the  head  rights  of  colonists 
who  have  arrived  in  the  country,  and  hav4 
become  citizens  at  various  periods  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
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4th.  Titles  created  by  the  isaoing  of  goT- 
ernmeat  scrip. 

It  is  notonous  that  many  forged  titles  to 
lands  in  Texas  still  continue  to  be  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  may  be 
purchased  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  but  they  are  worthless.  Good  and 
valuable  titles,  however,  may  be  obtained 
with  proper  care  and  caution,  though  a  gov- 
ernment patent  from  Texas,  be  it  uown,  is 
only  a  government  quit'Claimt  and  does  not 
confirm  an  indisputable  right.  It  releases 
the  government,  but  does  not  guarantee  to 
the  purchaser  his  land  against  a  bona  fide 
title,  or  a  legal  claimant. 

The  resources  of  Texas,  therefore,  are  un- 
bounded,  and  her  lands  offer  the  greatest  in- 
ducement, to  emigrants  of  enterprise  and 
character,  of  any  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  and  the  utmost  dependence  may 
be  placed  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Texan  government  to  insure  all  titles  to 
land  that  have  been  legally  obtained  under 
axistinff  laws. 

The  Mexican  yard  or  vara,  is  established 
at  three  geometrical  feet — a  straight  line  of 
6,000  varas  is  a  league — a  square,  whose 
sides  shall  be  a  league,  is  called  a  sitio — five 
sitios  is  a  hacienda.  A  sitio  or  league  of 
land  is  4,428  English  acres.  A  labor  is  177 
acres. 

^  How  to  Thrive. — Let  those  who  reside  in 
cities,  and  cannot  find  profitable  employment, 
so  to  Texas  and  raise  their  food  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Any  man  with  600  dollars  can  become  an 
independent  farmer,  and  with  industry  and 
economy  may  continue  independent  for  life, 
and  have  a  good  home  for  his  family  at  his 
death. 

ThoB.  100  acres  of  good  land  will  coat $900 

or  this  land  90  acres  can  be  fbn6ed,  and  a  good 

crop  put  Into  the  froond  for 50 

A  good  log-hooae  wlU  eoflt  aboat M 

Expenses  oT  voyage  or  ioomev 60 

Add  for  support  of  Amily  till  the  crop  is  gather- 
ed, and  incidental  expenses  100 

For  purchase  ofhorse  and  cow,  and  pab- of  oxen    50 

Total $500 

The  crop,  when  gathered,  will  be  suffi- 
eient  to  maintain  a  family  till  another  and  a 
larger  crop  can  be  raised,  as  more  land  could 
be  fenced  and  cultivated  the  next  year  by 
the  settler  himself,  say  ten  acres.  The  30 
acres  will  yield  two  crops  of  com,  in  all 
about  1,000  bushels,  worth  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  or  $1,000,  besides  sweet  potatoes  to 
any  desired  quantify.  This  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  maintain  the  family  the  sec- 
ond year.  In  addition  to  which  they  would 
have  the  produce  of  their  sarden  and  dairy, 
and  the  ulcrease  of  stock,  swine,  sheep, 
poultry,  &c.,  which  is  of  great  value. 

A  soil  that  yelds  the  fruit  of  nearly  every 


latitude,  almost  spontaneously,  with  a  el»> 
mate  of  perpetual  sommer,  must,  like  that 
of  other  countries,  have  a  seed-time  and 
harvest.  Though  the  land  be  liUrally  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  yet  the  cows  moat 
be  milked  and  the  honey  must  be  gathered. 
Houses  must  be  built  and  indosures  made. 
The  d§er  must  be  hunted  and  the  fiah  must 
be  caught.  From  the  primeval  curse,  that 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  shall  eat 
bread,  though  its  severity  be  mollified,  there 
is  no  exemption,  even  here.  The  emigrant 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  a  new  commani- 
ty  labor  is  to  be  perfonned  ;  that  if  he  can* 
not  labor  himself,  he  must  take  with  him 
those  who  can.  He  sees  about  him  all  the 
means  of^supplving,  not  only  the  necessi- 
ties, but  also  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life.  It  is  his  part  to  apply  them  to  his  own 
use.  He  is  here  abundantly  iumiahed  with 
the  raw  material,  but  his  hands  most  moukl 
them  into  the  forms  of  art. 

No  hay  is  required,  as  the  cattle  subsist 
in  the  fields,  and  roam  without  fodder  or 
shelter  throughout  the  year. 

Here  then,  afler  deducting  all  expenses,  is 
a  farm,  which  the  second  year  will  yield 
double  the  outlay,  and  the  settler  will  have  a 
property  worth  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  about  1,000  dollars  im  money,, 
after  having  the  orifinal  purchase  money  re- 
turned to  hun  with  mterest,  and  maintaining 
himself  and  family  for  two  years. 

Go,  then,  to  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  Sooth- 
west,  while  you  have  something  to  go  with 
— another  season  your  substance  may  bt 
wasted,  and  it  may  be  too  late. 

HirUs  to  Emigrants. — Though  Texas  were 
quite  the  El  Dorado  it  has  been  repreeented» 
yet  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  emigrant, 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  institutions,  man- 
ners, habits  and  customs  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  to  say  nothing  of  Eun^,  te 
ascertain  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  po»ibIe» 
whether  he  would  like  those  of  the  South ; 
and  if,  after  due  inquiry  and  personal  obser- 
vation, which,  after  all,  is  the  best,  he  be- 
lieves that  he  would,  then  he  rtms  but  little 
risk  of  disappointment  in  removing  to 
Texas. 

Families  emigrating  should  take  along 
with  them  provisions  for  six  months  or  a 
yecu:,  if  possible,  as  it  will  save  them  much 
cost  and  trouble.  Also,  such  light  furniture  as 
they  can  conveniently  carry,  smd  such  as  will 
be  useful  in  a  new  home,  and  is  generally 
scarce  in  a  new  countiy.  Every  individuaL 
should  he  well  supplied  with  substantial 
clothing  for  winter,  as  well  as  light  clothing 
for  summer.  Summer  clothing  ia  not  always 
a  sufficient  protection  against  the  northers 
peculiar  to  the  countiy.  A  good  blanket 
capot  is  indispensable. 

A  good  supply  of  ffarden-seeds  an4t  fann- 
ing untensils  anoukl>  if  practicable^  be  taken : 
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they  will  contribute  exceedingly  to  the 
hetith,  comfort  and  pleamnre,  as  well  as  to 
the  support  of  the  new  settler. 

Each  fiimily  should  be  supplied  with  a 
ftrong  cloth  tent  and  mosquito  netting,  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  dec.,  till  their 
cabins  are  erected.  These  are  generally 
conatmcted  of  logs  or  hewn  timber,  in*  the 
eottage  style,  one  stoiy  high,  though  many  a 
wealttiy  planter  and  farmer  has  his  frame  or 
brick  dwelling,  amply  ftimished  with  articles 
more  sumptuous  than  those  in  common  use. 

The  tivm^  cannot  but  be  excellent  in  a 
eoontry  which  is  supplied  with  such  a  pro- 
fojnan  of  the  good  thmgs  of  life  as  Texas. 
Vegetables  of  every  description,  wild  fowl 
and  game,  beef,  pork,  venison,  poultry,  but^ 
ter,  eggs,  milk  and  honey,  dec.,  with  tea,  cof- 
fee, sogar,  and  all  the  foreign  luxuries  usu- 
ally found  upon  tables  in  other  states.  There 
is  little  cause  or  c^portunity  to  complain  of 
the  quantity  or  quahty  of  faje  which  is  to  be 
found  upon  a  Texas  table. 

Mechanics  should  take  along  vnth  thera 
^Nuidance  of  tools,  and  ffo  resolved  to  con- 
tinue their  industrious  hs^its,  to  live  temper- 
ately and  economically,  and  they  will  be 
sore  .to  make  money  and  enjoy  excellent 
heakh. 

On  embarking  for  Texas,  no  passports, 
ceitificates,  or  attested  papers  of  any  kind 
jw  neeessaiy,  except  on  legal  documents. 
If  your  destination  is  for  the  towns  near  the 
Gulf  on  the  east,  or  for  lands  in  the  west  of 
Texas,  ^0  by  sea  to  the  nearest  point  of  your 
^^stmation.  It  in  less  expensive,  and  takes 
fcas  lime.  If  your  destination  is  near  Red 
Aiver,  take  the  inland  route.  If  you  start 
from  New-Orleans,  jqmly  to  some  friend  for 
^ifonaation ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable 
wr  an  emigrant  to  place  his  business  in  the 
"'^  of  a  merchant  acquainted  with  the 
^'•de:  as  by  so  doing  he  may  save  much 
^'OQhle  and  expense.  We  have  already  re- 
<<"iUDended  to  emigrants  to  take  their  fumi- 
*we,  forming  tools  and  servants  with  them ; 
and  to  meehanios,  their  furniture  and  tools  of 
^e.  If  you  start  from  the  state  north  of 
Virrinia,  it  is  cheapest  to  go  direct  by  sea, 
or  down  the  Ohio  and  Missusippi ;  if  from 
{he  southern  states,  by  Mobile  or  New-Or- 
w».  From  New-Orleans  there  are  several 
^•wiMhips  making  regular  trips  to  and 
"^  Texas,  and  excellent  packets,  by  which 
emigrants  can  be  transported  with  their  bag- 
l>ge,  in  two  or  three  days,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. "^  ^ 

^®  vitumn  is  the  best  time  to  remove 
«>  Texas.— lat.  It  is  better  traveling;  the 
'oads  are  dry,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
Weather  is  more  agreeable.  2d.  It  is  more 
»ewlhy  on  the  road,  and  to  be  there  at  the 
^«jing  of  spnnff,  and  become  accustomed 
Jo  the  climate  ana  warm  weather  by  degrees, 
«w«willbe  a  fiuzer  prospect  of  oontiaued 


health.  8d.  It  is  the  season  when  provis- 
ions are  cheapest  and  most  plenty.  4th.  It  is 
the  shortest  time  a  person  can  be  in  the 
country  and  raise  a  crop  the  ensuing  season. 
To  arrive  in  October  or  November,  he  wiH 
have  plenty  of  time  to  build  a  cabin,  fence  in 
his  ffround,  and  prepare  for  a  crop. 

The  spring  time  is  more  delightful,  and 
those  who  emigrate  at  this  season  are  uni- 
versally charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  their  first  impressions  are  more 
vivid,  and  probably  more  agreeable. 

Those  who  go  by  sea  may  reach  there  in 
March  or  April,  in  time  to  seek  a  location, 
and  establish  themselves  in  season  for  a  crop. 
At  this  period  every  thing  is  enchanting. 

No  condition  can  be  more  independent  and 
happy  than  that  of  the  Texan  farmer  or 
planter.  With  a  few  weeks*  labor  in  the 
year,  he  can  supply  himself  and  family  with 
all  the  necessanes  and  luxuries  of  life.  He 
can  make  his  own  su«ar  and  molasses,  and, 
if  he  pleases,  supply  his  table  with  most  ex- 
cellent wine  from  the  native  grape.  His 
table  may  be  loaded  at  all  seasons  with  the 
finest  poultry,  fish  and  game,  and  the  choicest 

Sirden  vegetables,  and  the  rarest  fruits, 
is  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  cows,  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  dec.,  require  no  more  care  than  just 
to  prevent  their  running  wild,  furnishing  at 
all  times  abundance  of  beef,  pork,  butter, 
milk,  wool,  hides,  dec.,  for  domestic  use.  He 
may  raise  his  own  cotton,  and  wool,  and 
silk,  and  weave  his  ovm  household  garments. 
The  pabn  and  birch  furnish  the  best  materi- 
als tor  hats  and  beds,  and  moss  for  mat* 
tresses,  that  can  be  used  in  this  climate. 
The  native  chicory  furnishes  an  excellent 
and  healthy  substitute  for  coffee,  and  the 
yaupan  for  tea,  while  salt  is  every  where 
cheap  and  abundant. 

No  country  in  North  America  holds  out 
such  inducements  to  emigrants  as  Texas, 
both  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  iU  pro- 
ducts. 

Emigrants  with  their  families  would  do 
well  to  take  their  beds  and  bedding,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  culinary  utensils,  the 
most  essentul  farming  tools,  and  a  good 
stock  of  clothing.  The  more  cumbers<»ne 
household  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  bed- 
steads, dec.,  are  not  essential.  Their  place 
can  be  supplied  by  the  ruder  articles' of  do- 
mestic manu&cture.  Mosquito  bars,  or  net- 
tinff,  are  indispensable  to  comfort  at  night, 
and  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 

Emigrants  intendiiiff  to  settle  in  Texas 
should  not  rely  upon  vvhat  the  inhabitants  of 
one  section  may  say  of  other  portions  of  it. 
Selfiinterest,  as  in  other  matters,  strongly 
warps  the  judgment.  The  statements  are 
too  oflen  contradictory,  and  Bttle  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  them.  The  best 
way  for  emigrants  to  gain  correct  infonnar 
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tion  is  to  ffo  and  examine  personally  for  them- 
selves. Let  every  fanner  at  the  North,  who 
has  to  tug  and  toil  on  the  sterile  and  rocky 
soil  of  New-England,  with  ei^ht  months  of 
winter,  to  support  his  family,  judge  for  him- 
self, whether  it  is  better  to  emigrate  or  stay 
where  he  is — whether  it  is  better  to  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  feel  the  cold  grasp 
of  poverty,  or  roll  in  plenty  and*  live  at 
ease. 

MiiceUanu. — ^The  first  bodv  of  colonists 
from  the  United  States  established  within 
the  limits  of  Texas,  was  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brazos  de  Dies,  by  Gen.  Ste- 
phen F.  Austin,  in  the  year  1821. 

To  the  vast  and  opulent  territory  of  Texas, 
the  S^>anish  conquerors,  more  than  three 
centunes  ago,  gave  the  names  of  New-Es- 
iremadura  and  Ne%o~8pain,  firom  the  resem- 
blance of  the  towns  on  the  sea^board  to 
those  of  their  own  country. 

June  26th,  1832.~Attack  and  surrender  of 
the  fort  at  Velasco. 

October  1st,  1835.— Battle  of  Gonzales. 

October  6th.  —  Successful  attack  upon 
Goliad,  in  which  the  Mexicans  are  again  de- 
feated. 

October  28th. — Battle  of  Conception,  in 
which  Bowie  and  Fannin  gain  a  bnlliant 
victory  over  400  Mexicans. 

December  9th. — ^Attack  and  surrender  of 
Bexar,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  690  kill^ 
and  wounded. 

November  dd.~-General  Convention  at 
San  Felipe. 

March  4th. — Convention  assembled  at 
Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  and  fonn  an  in- 
dependent government.  2d.  Independence 
is  first  declined. 

March  6th. — Storming  of  the  Alamo  by 
the  Mexican  forces,  heiSed  by  Santa  Anna 
in  person.  The  brave  defenders,  amounting 
to  only  160,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance, are  overpowered  and  destroyed.  Here, 
Travis,  Bowie  and  Crockett  fell.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy,  during  the  siege,  amounted  to 
about  1,600. 

March  14th. — Colonel  Fannin,  with  a  force 
of  only  276  volunteers,  capitulates,  after  a 
hard-fooght  battle,  to  Urrea^s  division,  con- 
sisting of  700  cavali^  and  -1,200  infantry, 
the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army.  From  five 
to  seven  hundred  Mexicans  were  destro^red. 
The  prisoneni  were  marched  back  to  Goliad, 
and  on  the  27th,  with  Major  Miller's  and 
Ward's  detachment,  amountinff  in  all  to 
about  400,  basely  betrayed,  and,  by  orders  of 
Santa  Anna,  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

April  6th. — ^Destruction  of  Harrisburgh. 

April  21st.— Battle  of  San  Jacmto.  Total 
nmte  of  the  Mexican  army.  Santa  Anna 
made  prisoner. 

1846.— Resolotbns  of  the  United  States 
Congress  annexing  Texas  to  the  American 
Union. 


The  dty  of  Austin  is  assigned  as  the  seat 
of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appeOatiTe  joris- 
diction  only  ;  the  district  courts  have  juris- 
diction boUi  in  law  and  equity ;  and  in  ai 
cases  in  equity,  either  party  may  claim  i 
trial  by  jury. 

The  pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  Ex* 
ecutive,  except  m  cases  of  treason  and  iiBr 
peachment  The  governor  possesses  the 
veto  power,  qualified,  however,  as  in  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

In  no  case  can  the  legislatore  aothoriis 
the  issue  of  treasury  warrants  or  treasmy 
notes,  or  paper  of  any  description,  to  drcn- 
late  as  money. 

The  legislature  has  power  to  protect  bj 
law,  from  forced  sale,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  property  of  all  heads  of  femilies,  Ths 
Ikome^ead  of  a  family,  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  (not  included  in  town 
or  city,)  or  any  town  or  city  lot  or  lots,  ia 
value  not  to  exceed  92,000,  shall  not  be  sab- 
ject  to  forced  sale  for  any  debts  hereafter 
contracted ;  nor  shall  the  owner,  if  a  mar> 
ried  man,  be  at  liberty  to  alienate  the  same, 
unless  by  the  consent  of  his  wife,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  point  oot 

Taxation  is  to  be  uniferm  thiooghoiit  the 
state ;  the  legislature  may  pass  an  ineoms 
tax,  and  it  may  exempt  ^m  taxation  1250 
worth  of  the  household  furniture  or  other 
property  belonging  to  each  fiunily  in  the 
state. 

The  legislature  cannot  contract  debts  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  9100,000, 
except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  inrasions,  or 
suppress  insurrections ;  and  in  no  case  shall 
any  amount  be  borrowed,  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legisUture. 

**  Texas  possesses  eminent  adrantages  ia 
the  extent  of  her  territory.  We  have  no 
certain  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimats 
of  the  superficies  in  our  limits ;  but  we  ex- 
tend from  the  upper  Red  River  to  the  Rie 
Grande,  and  iiom  the  Sabine  to  New-Mexico, 
with  an  area  of  something  over  200,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  four  of  the  target  of 
the  old  states.  Supposing  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  and  the  necessity  for  the  means  to 
fulfil  the  national  faith,  may  require  Texas 
to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  peran- 
nent  or  temporary  possession  of  the  noith- 
westem  section,  as  a  separate  territory  for 
the  Indians,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  have 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  any  odier 
state.  So  far,  then,  as  the  influence  of  be- 
ing the  *  Emfnre  State  of  the  South,*  in  re- 
lation to  territory,  is  cakulated  to  mtify  the 
pride,  or  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  cuital- 
ist  or  settler,  Texas  presents  such  indnee- 
ments.  We  know  what  New-Tork  gains  in 
all  public  movements,  if  not  in  au  enter- 
prises, by  daimuqg  and  reeeiving  the  diarae- 
ter  of  the  *  Empire  State.'  In  the  same  pro- 
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portion,  if  not  in  greater,  Texas  may  hope 
to  be  the  leading,  as  she  was  once  the  '  Lone 
Star'  of  the  South.  As  a  member  of  the 
national  confederacy,  she  will  exercise  the 
influence  which  will  secure  to  her  the  rights 
and  the  patronage  that  all  the  large  states 
have  heretofore  enjoyed  ;  and  if  the  extent  of 
her  territory  may  not  inspire  a  laudable  pride, 
she  will  still  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
age,  as  covering  all  the  ground  claimed, 
prior  to  the  Florida  Treaty  in  1819,  as  the 
south-western  limits  of  Louisiana,  and  thus 
be  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  reclaimed, 
by  her  valor  and  enterprise,  what  had  been 
necessarily  yielded  of  the  rich  treasure  ac> 
quired  for  the  great  valley,  in  the  treaty  of 
1803,  by  the  sagacious  statesmanship  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Monroe. 

"  In  the  second  place,  Texas  offers  eminent 
indocements  in  her  climate.  No  considera- 
tion is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those 
seeking  a  country  suitable  for  residence  or 
enterprise,  than  the  character  of  its  climate. 
Health  is  the  first,  and  comfort  the  next  great 
object,  hi  selecting  a  permanent  abode. 
Tested  by  these  qualities,  Texas  presents 
prominent  inducements.  Along  the  coast, 
wherever  the  position  is  free  from  stagnant 
fresh  water,  toe  most  uninterrupted  health 
prevails ;  and  in  the  high  table  lands,  com- 
mencing one  hundred  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
and  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Trinity, 
Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San  Antonio, 
Leona,  Perdinalles,  San  Saba  and  Concho, 
the  climate  is  as  balmy  and  delicious  as  an 
altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  from  the  sea 
gives  in  every  district  of  the  tropical  region. 
The  latitude,  reaching  from  the  26th  to  the 
d4th  deg.,  guarantees  mild  winters,  and  the 
altitude  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  cooling 
breezes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secures 
comfort,  and  a  moderate  temperature  during 
the  summers.  The  delightful  character  of 
the  climate  is,  indeed,  becoming  so  ffeneral- 
\j  known  and  appreciated,  that  already  inva- 
lids are  hastening  hither  from  all  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states,  to  reinvigorate  their 
feeble  constitutions.  Northers,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  contribute  to  the  marring  of  this 
beautiful  picture,  though  they  contmue  but 
for  a  few  days,  and  tneir  uncomforable  ef- 
fects are  easily  guarded  against  by  suitable 
apparel  and  adequate  houses.  Some  of  the 
choicest  fruits  and  grapes  are  indications  of 
the  climate.  In  our  ancient  city,  founded  as 
early  as  Philadelphia,  we  have  as  large  and 
thrifty  fig-trees  as  may  be  found  m  the 
tropics,  and  our  peach  is  unrivaled— our  cli- 
nsate  for  that  fruit  resembling  that  of  Persia, 
its  native  country.  The  grape,  at  present, 
if  not  originally  indigenous  to  the  country 
around  the  high  plain  of  El  Paso,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  hor- 
ticulturists from  every  part  of  our  country, 
and  its  wine  has  as  just  a  claim  as  any 


other,  to  having  heen  the  *  Nectar*  of  the 
heathen  gods.  We  regard  Texas,  then,  on 
account  of  her  favorable  climate,  as  an  in- 
viting theatre  for  the  enterprise  of  the  im- 
migrant and  capitalist" 

TEXAS  SUGAR  LANDS,  ETC.— The 
ffreatly  interesting  and  able  discourse  of  the 
HoiL  P.  A.  RosT,  delivered  before  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Association,  in  1845, 
extracts  from  which  are  published  in  the  De- 
cember (1847)  numher  of  the  Commercial 
Remew,  is  well  calculated  for  and  worthy 
the  perusal  of  sugar  planters,  and  of  all 
others  disposed  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane 
in  Texas,  as  it  is  full  of  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  careful  ohservations.  Judge 
Rost  has  most  likely  never  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Galveston  city,  Galveston  Bay, 
and  its  tributaries.  If  he  had,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  into  the  error  in  his  address  that 
sugar-cane  would  not  ratoon  here.  The  in- 
formation, it  appears,  came  to  the  Judge 
from  a  Mr.  John  C.  Marsh,  ^ho,  as  is  stated 
in  the  article,  is  said  to  have  planted  sugar- 
cane in  this  neighborhood  for  uve  successive 
years,  without  ever  obtaining  ratoons. 

To  prove  the  incorrectness  of  such  ahroad 
assertion,  I  have  only  to  state  that  there  are 
now  growing  at  New  Washington,  Col. 
Morgan's  plantation,  sugar-cane  which  hae 
ratooned  the  fourth  year.  New  Washington 
is  at  the  margin  of  Galveston  Bay.  Some 
four  years  ago,  a  numher  of  stalks,  the  third 
year  of  their  ratooninff,  were  taken  to  this 
city  and  exhibited,  ana  were  then  and  there 
seen  by  hundreds  of  living  witnesses.  These 
stalks  had  matured  full  seven  feet,  and  were 
of  an  equal  height  the  preceding  year ;  they 
were  what  is  called  "  ribbon  cane,*'  and  were 
pronounced  by  old  and  experienced  planters 
equal  if  not  better  than  any  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  inferior  to  any  grown 
in  the  West  Indies. 

As  far  back  as  1830  to  1832,  the  sugar- 
cane was  cultivated  with  success  on  the 
Trinity  River,  by  Judge  Williams,  and  the 
ratoons  of  the  third  year  were  nearly  equal 
to  the  growth  of  the  first  year,  and  the  sugar 
therefrom  made  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  ever  imported  from  Louisiana,  in  sweet- 
ness, color  and  grain.  The  place  where  this 
sugar  was  planted  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
Galveston  Bay,  on  the  Trinity.  It  is  cooh 
ceded  by  all  impartial  men,  without  any 
hesitation,  that  the  lands  on  the  "  Caney  " 
are  superior  to  any  of  the  sugar  lands  in  the 
Union,  and  I  could  name  many  who  are,  and 
have  been  cultivating  the  cane  there  on  a 
large  scale,  with  great  success  and  profit. 
Amongst  the  largest  planters,  I  would  name 
Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Sweeney.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  well  known  to  the  suffar  plaor 
ters,  and  samples  of  their  crops  have  re- 
peatedly been  sent  to  your  market    These 
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gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  willin^j 
give  any  infonnation  to  sugar  planters  as  to 
whether  cane  will  ratoon  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, being  only  about  forty  miles  from  Gal- 
veston Island.  Mr.  Solomon  Barrows,  near 
Cedar  Point,  on  the  shore  of  Galveston  Bay, 
has  now  a  fine  field  planted  with  cane  (ribbon) 
which  has  ratooned  fdr  several  years  past, 
and  will  vie  with  any  ever  planted  in  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  M.  Dunman,  near  Bolivar  Point, 
has  now,  and  has  had  for  several  years  past, 
as  fine  a  field  of  cane  as  ever  was  or  may  be 
seen,  in  Louisiana,  and  which  has  for  several 
years  back  ratooned,  Mr.  Dunman*s  resi- 
dence is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Galves- 
ton. Mr.  McMillen,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Houston,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Galveston  Bay,  has  had  last  year,  and  a 
year  before  last,  cane  which  matured,  being 
then  the  fifth  year  of  its  ratooning,  seven 
feet  high.  The  facts  are  here  now  well 
established  and  ascertained,  that  the  sugar- 
cane on  the  prairies,  near  the  bay,  furnishes 
by  far  more  saccharine  matter  than  the  cane 
on  the  bottom  lands,  although  not  so  luxu- 
riant in  its  growth. 

The  cane  of  Mr.  Sweeney's  plantation,  on 
the  Bernard  River,  has  ratooned,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  the  sixth  year.  Mr.  Dun- 
can, who  also  plants  on  the  Bernard,  has 
made  sugar  which  was  considered  in  Gal- 
veston by  judges,  equal  to  any  ever  imported 
from  New  Orleans,  or  offered  for  sale  in  that 
market.  Col.  Jackson  has  planted  sugar  for 
some  three  or  four  years  on  his  plantation, 
which  is  at  about  a  distance  of  firom  five  to 
■ix  miles  from  Galveston  Bay,  and  as  I  am 
informed,  with  success,  and  obtained  his 
seeds  of  planting  from  Colonels  M.  T.  Rod- 
ffers  and  Amasa  Turner,  both  of  whom  had 
tneir  plantations  on  Cedar  Bayou,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  bay.  I  could  and 
might  cite  a  very  large  number  of  other  plan- 
ters in  this  neighborhood,  but  believe  that 
the  "/a<^  "  set  forth  above  will  satisfactorily 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  Judge  Rost's 
statement  concerning  the  sugar  lands  of 
Texas  ffenerally,  and  those  of  Galveston 
Bay,  and  the  lands  as  fiir  south  as  New  Or- 
leans, and  its  neighborhood,  in  particular. 
As  to  the  individued  from  whom  the  Judge 
received  his  information,  and  the  credibility 
of  the  informant,  I  can  say  nothing,  except 
that  after  a  diligent  inquiry  of  those  residents 
of  the  vicinity  of  Galveston  Bay,  who  have 
resided  here  for  twenty  years  or  more,  I 
have  not  found  any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  any  individual  of  the  name  who  resided 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  would  here  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
that  any  Louisianian  who  has  traveled  in 
midwinter  through  the  prairies  of  Texas, 
which  the  judge  denominates  the  "naked 
lands,**  would  not  find  that  he  has  changed 
climate,  and  that  he  has  traveled  out  of  the 


regions  where  tropical  plants  love  to  grow. 
The  writer  of  this  has  yet  to  learn  thai  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  tropical  plants  love  to 
grow  in  the  winter  season,  they  being  exposed 
to  those  unmitigated  furies  of  northwestera, 
which  the  writer  has  often  experienced  in 
Louisiana,  but  the  writer  does  know,  that  aD 
southern  plants,  leaving  tropical  plants  out  of 
the  question,  cannot  grow  there  unless  artifi- 
cial means  are  resorted  to ;  and  a  traveler  from 
New  Orleans  would  only  be  under  the  neces^ 
sity  of  a  one  half  hour's  ride  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens up  and  down  the  river,  from  Caiollton  to 
the  battle-^und,  to  inquire  for  what  reasoa 
you  Louisianians  have  so  many  hot-)iouses 
and  hot-beds  in  your  gardens!*'  The 
answer  will  be,  "  Because  the  frost  destroys 
the  southern  plants,  and  they  cannot  be  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  weather  which  we  regular- 
ly have  here  every  winter.'*  And  as  every  one 
knows.  New  Orleans  and  its  neighborhood 
"  is  not  built  on  naked  lands,  but  on  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  southern  swamps,"  which  luckily 
for  New,  Orleans,  encircles  it  neariy  the 
whole  extent,  and  prevents  the  northwesters 
from  striking  the  tropical  plants  with  their 
unmitigated  fury.  The  year  1837, 1  think, 
gave  a  good  example  to  Louisiana,  that 
southern  plants  cannot  well  prosper  there  in 
winter,  and  every  inhabitant  will  recollect 
that  in  that  year  every  orange  tree  was  killed. 
Now,  in  such  weather,  a  traveler  just  from 
the  northern  States  riding  out  on  the  Louisi- 
ana prairies,  would  find  and  certainly  say, 
that  he  has  not  come  to  the  Elysian  fielos  of 
Loubiana,  but  would  believe  that  he  was 
somewhere  near  his  own  home.  And  I  do 
candidly  believe,  that  the  northwesters 
coming  from  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
do  not  go  south  in  their  travel  through 
such  a  vast  country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

S'ving  to  this  portion  of  our  Union,  Texas, 
e  monopoly  of  keeping  their  unmitigated 
fury  within  their  own  state  limits,  but  I 
must  believe  that  they  cross  sometimes  the 
boundary  line,  the  river  Sabine,  and  pay 
some  visits  of  respect,  for  old  acquaintance* 
sake,  to  our  neighbors,  the  sugar  planteis  of 
Louisiana. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  am  bound  to  state 
that  the  furies  of  the  northwesters  are  in 
Texas  not  looked  upon  and  felt  as  much  as 
the  northeasterly  winds,  and  by  a  glance  at 
the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  they  come  from 
"  Iiouisiana,**  that  is  to  say,  a  region  of  ooz 
Union  ^*  where  tropical  plants  love  to  grow.** 
H.  W.  W. 
Since  receiving  the  above  paper  some  one 
has  kindlv  sent  us  from  Texas  *'A  Staiemal 
of  the  Relative  Advantage*  and  Capacttiafir 
the  Culture  of  Sugar  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
By  a  Disinterested  and  Close  Obserrer.**  | 
We  are  delighted  to  receive  and  publish  it  i 
for  the  valuable  matter  embraced.  It  is  oor 
desire  to  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  Teiu 
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it)  every  particular,  and  weinvite  the  co-op- 
eration of  her  citizens. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  pro- 
poses to  state  his  views  of  the  climate,  sea- 
sons, fertility  and  fitness  of  soil,  product  per 
acre,  quality  of  the  sugar,  facility  of  getting 
fael,  of  navigation  and  market,  of  supplying 
a  plantation  with  teams,  provisions  and  lum- 
ber, and  the  relative  prices  of  the  land,  etc., 
etc. 

The  Climate. — Not  only  from  the  feet  of 
there  being  a  full  half  of  a  degree  of  latitude 
in  favor  of  Texas  sugar  lands  on  the  averase, 
over  Louisiana,  but  from  the  range  of  the 
mercury  and  fects  observed,  I  would  saj 
that  the  climate  of  Texas  is  milder.  The 
mercury  in  lower  Texas  never  falls  below 
twelve  degrees,  whereas  in  Louisiana  it  has 
been  as  low  as  ten.  The  orange  trees  and 
tender  plants  are  killed  in  b^  countries 
about  once  in  ten  years.  The  great  bug-bear, 
a  norther,  so  much  talked  of  in  Texas,  is,  on 
chemical  principles,  felt  more  by  our  nerves 
than  shown  by  the  thermometer,  which 
shows  nothing  very  cold,  whilst  animals  suf- 
fer under  it  from  the  general  sweep  of  the 
wind.  It  would  be  th^  same  in  Louisiana  if 
the  useless  swamps,  which  are  quite  as  large 
is  the  prairies  of  Texas,  were  as  much  ex- 
posed to  the  winds.  The  sea  air  has  a 
greater  effect  in  Texas  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature than  in  Louisiana,  firom  the  extent 
ofthecoast  and  numerous  bays.  The  Pal- 
ma  Ghristi,  the  egg  fruit,  the  okra  and  other 
tender  plants  grow  with  ffreat  luxuriance, 
and  in  Texas  approach  the  size  of  trees. 
The  sweet  potatoe  and  sugar-cane  flower  in 
this  dimate,  and  the  cane  ratoons  to  such 
perfection  that  fair  crops  are  made  from 
ratoons  of  five  years  old.  Of  this  more  will 
be  said  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Stasons. — The  seasons  are  a  little 
more  inclined  to  be  dry  in  Texas  than  in 
Louisiana,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  crops 
are  injured  more  by  excessive  wet  than  dry 
Weather.  In  an  average  of  five  years  in 
Texas,  only  one  was  too  wet  for  good  cul- 
ture, and  none  too  dry  for  good  crops  of 
•agar  and  cotton.  The  soil  of  Texas  when 
pulverized,  is  an  open  texture  which  lets 
down  the  roots  of  plants  to  the  moisture,  in- 
stead of  bakinff  into  a  tight  pan  or  crust,  as 
i<  the  case  in  Louisiana,  upon  the  Mississip- 
pi River  and  on  the  Teche.  The  planters  in 
Texas,  if  there  be  moisture  enough  from 
rain,  to  bring  up  the  plant,  feel  secure  of  a 
crop. 

Storms. — ^The  tornado  scarcely  ever  in- 
^es  Texas,  owing  to  some  conformation  of 
the  coast,  and  gales  are  rarely  strong  or  long 
enough  in  duration  to  blow  down  either  cot- 
ton, corn  or  cane. 

FertilUy.— The  soil  of  Texas  is  better 
tempered,  and  therefore  richer  than  in  Louis- 
i^a.    It  seems  preposterous  to  assert  that 


an^  soil  can  be  richer  than  the  alluvial  of  th« 
Mississippi  river,  yet  that  has  often  either 
too  mucn  clay  or  sand,  (oftener  the  former,) 
which  renders  it  tiffht  and  unkind,  or  too 
porous.  The  sand  drifts  from  the  overflows, 
prevent  it  from  having  the  substance  nece*- 
saiy  to  great  fertility.  In  Texas  the  lands 
of  Caney,  San  Bernard,  Oyster  Creek,  Bra- 
zos, Colorado,  and  of  many  other  regions, 
are  a  black  soil,  mostly  a  vegetable  mould, 
for  five  or  six  feet  down,  and  mixed  enough 
with  loam  and  sand  so  as  to  be  rightly  tem- 
pered for  great  fertility.  Three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  are 
about  the  average  produce  in  good  seasons, 
and  full  four  thousand  have  been  raised  to 
the  acre,  and  sugar  in  proportion.  No  lands 
can  be  richer  than  the^bottom  lands  of  Texas. 

Cost  of  Lands. — In  Louisiana,  the  sugar 
land  on  the  Mississippi,  Lafourche,  Terre- 
bonne county,  Attakapas,  and  other  places 
suited  for  the  cuhure  of  sugar,  will  cost  oui 
the  average,  when  improved,  forty  dollars 
per  acre.  In  Texas,  lands  equally  as  rich 
and  better  tempered,  will  only  average  from 
three  to  five  dollars  an  acre,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  at  least  seven-eighths  in  the  outlay 
or  investment,  which  would  overbalance  a 
thousand  inconveniences,  if  they  did  exist. 

Navigation  and  Getting  to  Market. — ^In 
one-third  of  the  sugar  district  of  Texas,  the 
navigation  of  the  Brazos,  Bernard,  Oyster 
Credc,  Colorado,  Oaudaloupe,  Navidad,  Trin- 
ity, Jacinto,  Neches,  Sabine,  Caney,  Lavac- 
ca  Bay,  Matagorda  Bay,  Nueces,  and  other 
waters,  let  out  the  crop  as  easily  as  the  aver- 
age streams  and  bayous  in  Louisiana.  In 
the  other  two-thirds,  the  cost  will  be  some- 
thing more  for  transportation,  say  one  dollar 
a  hogshead  more  than  in  Louisiana,  which 
on  the  vride  average  for  all  the  crop  will  be 
three-fourths  of  a  dollar  more  to  the  hogs- 
head for  the  whole  state,  and  this  cost  would 
be  ten  times  made  up  by  other  facilities 
that  can  be  easily  appreciated  and  clearly 
pointed  out. 

Quantity  of  Sugar  Lands  in  Texas. — In 
Louisiana,  by  Champomier^s  statistics,  there 
are  now  about  nine  hundred  plantations, 
large  and  small,  all  told,  in  sugar,  which 
have  never  produced  over  two  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads,  and  on  the  average  only 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.*  If  more 
be  put  in  culture  all  the  inconvenience  ap- 
pertaining to  the  remote  districts  of  Texas, 
will  attend  it  so  that  the  heavv  draining  and 
other  inconveniences  there,  will  make  any  new 
lands  equal  in  cost  to  the  old  places,  before 
a  crop  can  be  realized.  There  are  in  Texas, 
in  connection  with  wood,  fertility,  navigation 


*  Mr.  Cbamponier  estimated  the  number  of  sugar 
estates  for  1847-8.  at  twelve  hundred  and  forty.  It 
will  perhaps  exceed  thirteen  hundred.  New  regions 
in  Louisiana  are  every  day  taken  into  sugar  cnftitre. 
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and  climate,  by  my  estimate  now,  (not  count- 
ing eventual  AciUties  to  be  made  by  impror- 
ed  navigation  or  railroads,)  the  following 
amount  of  lands  suited  for  sugar  on  the 
streams  named  respectively : 

On  Oyster  Creek,  botb  sides,  fbr  190 

miles  (bUowing  its  meanders,  land 

for 120  Plantations. 

On  Brazos  River,  counting  two  or 

three  miles  on  each  side SOO  ** 

On  San  Bernard,  both  sides,  oonnt* 

ing  two  miles  out  from  it 70  '* 

On  Caney,  fbr  sixty  miles,  following 

its  meanders,  and  two  miles  each 

side 140  " 

On  Colorado ..100  ** 

OnTrinity,  both  sides.  Smiles  out..  120  ** 

On  Guadalupe 80  " 

OnNaridad 40  " 

On  Trespalacios 80  •* 

On  Garcita  and  other  small  streams 

near 40  " 

On  Nueces  and  San  Amonlo,  near 

their  months 40  ** 

On  Lavacca  and  small  streams  near.  40  *' 

On  Jacinto 70  ♦* 

On  Spring  Creek 50  * 

OnNeches 40  « 

OnSabine SO  " 

On  Chocolated  neighboring  bayous.  30  " 

OnPeachCreek 40  ** 

On  Cedar  Lake  and  river  and  other 

points  near 20  ** 

On  Mill  and  Cumming*s  Creeks 40  " 

On  all  intermediate  grounds  more 

than  three  miles  back,  between 

aUthewaters  100  " 

1,440 

The  above  does  not  include  the  wide- 
spread prairie,  much  of  which  is  fertile,  nor 
the  Rio  Qrande  lauds,  owing  to  the  want  of 
safety  for  the  slave-owner  there  at  present. 
This,  of  coarse,  is  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, some  of  the  numbers  being  probably 
too  large,  and  others  too  small,  vet  the  error 
cannot  be  large  enough  to  be  oi  any  impor- 
taoce.  The  estimate  is  for  the  average  size 
of  the  plantations  in  Louisiana ;  that  U  to  say, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  each, 
with  a  sufficieucy  of  timber  and  wild  land 
for  further  increase. 

Health. — Texas  is  a  country  infinitely  drier, 
and  with  fewer  swamps  and  freer  circulation 
of  air  than  Louisiana,  and  experience  says 
that  negroes  are  more  healthy,  and  multiply 
faster.  The  loss  by  sickness  aud  death  among 
negroes  has  been  estimated  at  ten  per  cent, 
less  on  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  Texas  than 
OD  similar  lands  in  Louisiana.  This  is  pro- 
bably very  near  the  truth. 

Products  per  Acre,  and  Quality  of  the 
Sugar. — Two  hogsheads,  as  far  as  the  effort 
or  trial  goes,  are  very  common  to  the  acre  as 
a  fair  nverago  in  an  average  year.  The  quality 
of  the  sugar,  drier  and  whiter,  and  the  grain 
better  i^nd  firmer.  The  samples  compare 
with  the  best  Louisiana,  and  appear  better, 
and  the  molasses  less  in  quantity.  They  think 
it  will  be  dry  enough  to  box.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  mannficture  of  Texas  sugars 
has  been  generally  a  matter  of  experiment 


with  most  planters  in  Texas.  The  quality  dt 
the  juice  is  different,  and  probably  reqnirei 
some  difference  in  the  process  of  boiling,  etc 
Besides,  most  of  the  planters  here  commenced 
this  business  without  any  previous  experi- 
ence, and  many  &ilures  have  taken  place 
solely  from  a  want  of  knowledge.  A  concln- 
sive  proof  of  this  is  the  vast  improvement 
that  IS  manifest  when  we  compare  the  kia 
samples  with  those  oi  former  years. 

Ratooning. — Good  sugar,  and  cane  tki^ 
enough  for  a  stand,  has  been  made  fron 
seven  year  old  ratoons.  A  small  falling  off  in 
the  stand  occurs  about  the  fifth  year,  and  afl 
experience  goes  to  say  that  for  five  yean  the 
ratoons  will  do  well.  In  Louisiana,  three 
years  are  as  long  as  they  succeed  well,  when 
It  becomes  necessary  to  replant,  and  some 
doubt  about  the  policy  of  leaving  them  thst 
long ;  I  would  say  that  two  years  will  be 
gained  in  the  ratoon  in  Texas,  which  is  a 
great  saving.  This  most  be  owins  to  the 
better  climate  of  Texas,  and  to  the  msrwcAf 
which  preserves  the  root  belter, 

CuUivation,  Coco  and  Ora$$es. — ^There  is 
iu>  cooo  in  Texas  yet,  and  but  little  crop 
grass.  Half  of  the  cultivation  with  a  plow  is 
all  that  Texas  wooUi  require  in  oomparisoa 
with  Louisiana,  both  to  keep  the  crop  clean, 
and  the  land  light  and  fine. 

Supplies  for  a  Plantation, — ^In  Texas,  sll 
plantations  will  raise  their  meat,  both  beef 
and  pork,  in  abundance.  The  stocks  of  cattle 
require  no  care,  and  hogs  but  little  to  foraidi 
all  that  is  wanted  of  meat ;  and  com  grows 
abundantly  aud  easily  for  the  supply,  op  to 
any  demand.  In  Louisiana,  all  the  meat,  and, 
I  would  say,  half  of  the  com  mud.  \aj  most  be 
ptuxhased.  The  difference  in  proviaioiiiog 
two  places  of  the  same  size  will  be.  in  Texas, 
only  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  Louisiana. 
The  rich  meadow-like  prairies,  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  lie  near  and  cob- 
tiguous  to  ^  the  plantations  in  Texas,  sod 
these  not  only  furnish  meat  for  nothine,  but, 
if  bought,  will  cost  14  cent  a  pound,  and 
bullocks  of  five  and  six  years  ola,  weigfatag 
650  pounds,  can  be  had  generally  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  a  head.  Mules  can  be  raised,  ai 
well  as  cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  without  any 
feeding,  summer  or  winter. 

Lumber^  Staves  and  Brick. — ^There  is  t 
great  scarcity  of  cypress  in  Texas,  adjoiaing 
the  plantations.  In  two-thirds  of  the  casai, 
cypress  and  pine  lumber  will  have  to  bs 
brought  from  a  distance.  In  Louisiana,  sot 
more  than  one-third  of  the  plantations  have 
to  get  staves  from  any  other  place.  But  all 
will  have  to  |;et  this  material  from  abroad  is 
time,  and  this  may  be  counted  opon.  Ths 
cost  of  getting  cypress  staves  ana  building 
timber  is  not  very  much,  and  will  form  a 
small  item  compared  with  bu^ng  provisioni. 
teams  and  fuel.  Brick  are  easily  made  on  all 
the  places  in  Texas,  the  clay  bein^  genera)h| 
good.    Should  the  sugar  be  made  4 
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to  box  (which  is  rerj  likely  to  be  the  case), 
then  soy  wood  coittd  be  used,  such  as  oottOD, 
poplar,  sweet  gam,  syoamore,  elm  and  other 
ciods,  and  a  drcalar  saw  would  also  OQt  all 
soch  timber  into  starei,  or  boards  fbr  boxes. 

Fkd  now,  and  eventually. — We  have  shown 
that  upwards  of  a  thousand  plantations  can 
hare  wood  in  abondance  in  Texas.  In  Loui- 
aisoa,  one-fourth  of  the  planters  are  now  with- 
OQt  wood,  except  drift,  or  wood  rafted  from 
I  distance ;  one-half  are  rapidly  exhausting 
their  wood,  and  have  to  go  from  three  to  six 
miles,  into  the  very  worst  of  swamps  for  it. 
Thej  are  also  compelled  to  dig  canals,  costing 
&om  $2,000  to  $20,000,  to  enable  them  to 
get  it  out.  Should  we  have  to  depend  upon 
nAi,  the  supply  is  at  hand,  for  all  the  rivers 
of  Texss  are  welt  wooded,  np  towards  their 
beads,  and  in  the  freshets,  its  rafts  can  be  sent 
(iowD  as  cheaply  as  on  the  Mississippi.  Coal 
can  be  got  something  cheaper  in  Louisiana, 
if  Deeesssry.  Our  mmeral  resources  in  Texas 
ve  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

Protpedne  advantages,  nteh  as  apprecia- 
fnxi,  etc — Any  good  sugar  lands  purchased 
in  Texas  at  a  price  within  $5  an  acre,  will 
become,  in  five  years,  worth  920.  and  more, 
if  improved.  The  natnrsA  tendency  In  the 
Metes  to  equalization  in  prices,  with  reference 
to  in  tl^  niciiitiee  of  position,  is  certain,  and 
a  balance  becomes  struck,  by  the  operation 
of  tbiags,  crediting  the  one  with  the  advan- 
tages, and  debitiDg  the  other  with  all  the  in- 
oonveDiences.  Investments, therefore,  in  Tex- 
as nsar  lands  woakl  be  better  and  more  cer- 
tain than  in  any  other  species  of  property,  and 
the  appreciation  would  be  at  least  one  bun- 
^nd  per  eent.  in  from  three  to  five  years. 

Dimdendi  on  Ca^^Ual. — If  a  given  sum,  say 
$100,000,  in  Louisiana,  gives  six  or  ten  per 
<^t.  per  annum,  a  fortiori,  $30,000  in  Texas, 
■ocomplishoig  ftilly  as  much,  would,  under 
^  eoperior  advantages,  give  20  or  30  per 
cent,  per  acre.    This  is  a  moderate  estimate. 

Expenses  tf  a  PUmtaiiant  preparatory  and 
««wiai.— The  heavy  ditching,  levying  and 
^raioiog,  in  Loulsiaaa,  will  exceed  the  same 
is  Texas,  five  times ;  cost  of  provisions  and 
teams,  all  of  five  timet;  fuel,  twice  as  much. 
"Hie  preparatory  expenses  of  a  plantation  in 
Iionigiana,  therefore,  will  be  for  the  above 
propsrationaof  dminiag,  oanaling«  levying,  all 
pf  three  times  at  much  as  in  Texas.  If  tnese 
improvements  are  already  made,  they  must 
be  paid  for  in  the  advanced  price  of  lands, 
being  about  $100  per  acre.  I  would  then  say, 
one-balf  the  expense  can  be  saved  in  the 
Btart  in  Texas,  while  the  annual  expenses  are 
Dot  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  in  Loui- 
nana. 

Devdopment  hereafter.'— Wnhin  the  last 
^l^ve  years,  a  population  of  five  millions, 
uom  Virnoia,  the  Carolines,  Georgia,  Ten- 
i^oesee  and  Kentucky,  have  settled  up  to  fnll- 
i>^  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  country  of 


Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  formins  half 
of  those  states,  all  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee,  beinff  a  fall  third  of  the  slate, 
more  than  half  of  Mississippi,  half  of  Louisi- 
ana, half  of  Arkansas,  all  of  Missourit  and  the 
Red  Biver  side  of  Texas.  Now,  with  an  in- 
creased popolation  in  all  these  states,  of 
8,000.000,  and  half  of  all  their  lands  folly  ex- 
hausted, may  we  not  safely  calculate  that  the 
stream  of  emigration,  urged  on  by  the  pre- 
sent eagerness  for  sugar  planting,  and  the  im- 
portant fact  (that  wul  soon  be  known  and 
appreciated)  that  Texas  contains  more  than 
half  the  sugar  lands  in  the  Union,  will  settle 
the  balance  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  as  fully  in 
two  or  three  years  hence,  as  the  other  states 
are  now  settled. 

The  large  shive-holders  are  very  restless  in 
all  those  states.  They  have  been  investing 
in  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  swamps,  un- 
til uncultivated  lands  are  wortn  $40  per  acre. 
They  will  next  make  a  rush  at  lower  Texas, 
and  a  rapid  development  will  soon  take  place 
to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Lands  will  rise, 
as  we  have  said,  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  a 
few  years,  and  all  advanta^s,  fiuulities  and 
inconveniences,  will  be  distmotly  understood 
and  acted  upon.  The  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans will  insure  this — ^prejudice  must  yield  to 
facts. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  an 
article  that  lately  appeared  in  De  Bow*s  Re- 
view, which  asserts  that  Texas  can  never  be 
the  rival  of  Louisiana  in  sugar,  for  the  want 
of  fuel,  and  also,  because  the  cane  will  not 
ratoon  in  Texas.  The  article  cites  the  au- 
thority of  Judge  Rost,  and  of  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Attakapas.  The  writer  of  this  is  a  citizen  of 
Mississippi,  who,  thouffh  he  has  not  yet  any 
interest  in  Texas,  has  bad  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  attesting  its  great  advantages  as  a  sugar 
country,  and  he  is  willing  to  submit  the  state- 
ments above  made  to  the  seveiest  test,  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  truth. 

TEXAS— Its  Rksoubcks,  Lands,  Rivxks, 
Products,  ZTC.—Resourcee^TeznB  embraces 
so  vast  a  scope  of  country  potsesting  so  great 
a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  is  so  diversi- 
fied by  hill  and  dak,  high  woods  and  level 
plaint,  that  every  taste  can  be  suited  and 
every  description  of  agrkmltural  labor  be 
successfully  prosecuted.  The  capacity  of 
Texas,  as  a  sugar  and  cotton-growing  region, 
has  been  briefly  noticed  in  our  former  arti- 
cles. We  now  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 
that  particular  section  of  the  state  lying 
north  of  the  cotton  district  proper.  Thia 
section  is  neither  small  nor  unfruitful,  but 
hat  at  yet  been  but  little  ditturbed,  except 
by  marauding  Indians,  who  gallop  over  the 
prairies  in  search  of  the  bafialo,  occasionally 
tcalping  a  party  of  hnntert  or  Santa  Fe 
traders,  who  are  too  weak  for  defence,  and 
sometimet  making  an  ezcurtioa  into  the 
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^*  BettlementB**  for  the  porpoBe  of  etealing 
horses  and  scalps. 

A  few  hardy  pioneers,  fond  of  adventure, 
and  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized 
society,  have  sought  scenes  and  events  con- 
genial to  their  rough  natures  and  rude  tastes, 
by  penetrating  far  into  the  frontiers,  where 
the  wolfs  howl  and  the  panther's  scream 
are  their  fevorite  music,  the  elk's  haunch 
their  delicacies,  the  bufialo-skin  their  bed, 
and  the  savage  red-skin  their  companion. 
But  little  has  been  done  toward  testing  the 
capabilities  of  the  country  for  agricultural 
purposes,  above  where  cotton  has  been  suc- 
cessfully ffrown,  but  enough  is  known  to 
settle  its  cnaracter  as  a  fine  grain-growing 
countiy.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  cotton 
region,  where  small  grain  has  been  experi- 
mented on  i.with  the  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess. All  of  what  are  denominated  the  Red 
River  counties,  all  the  country  from  that  to 
the  upper  Trinity,  extending  two  hundred 
miles  on  that  stream  above  and  below  the 
three  forks,  reaching  beyond  the  Cross  Tim- 
bers, is  a  scope  of  country  of  surpassing  fer- 
tility, and  pronounced  by  the  best  judges 
superior  to  Missouri  as  a  wheat  country. 
Between  the  Red  River  and  Upper  Trinity, 
there  is  a  larger  body  of  rich  land,  without 
any  admixture  of  poor,  than  can  probably  be 
found  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  description  of  country  extends  to 
most  of  the  Trinity,  taking  in  the  Navissotto, 
Brazos,  Colorado,  and  sources  of  the  Guada- 
loupe,  with  occasional  interruptions,  to  our 
western  boundary.  Some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  are  represented  as  surpris- 
ingly beautiful  and  rich ;  in  the  valley  of  the 
San  Saba,  grow  luxuriantly,  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  in  nature's  rorm,  planted  by 
the  same  hand  that  planted  the  tree  of  life  in 
the  first  garden,  watched  over  by  no  eye  but 
that  which  surveys  the  universe,  and  harvest- 
ed only  by  the  bison  and  the  wild  deer.  The 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  soil  is  consi- 
dered unmistakable  proof  of  its  adaptation 
to  those  productions — ^better  intimations 
could  not  be  riven ;  it  is  the  voice  of  nature 
untauffht  by  the  husbandman's  art,  speaking 
througn  her  own  acts,  making  indieenous 
that  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  peculiar  lo- 
calities. If  we  regard  this  indication,  then 
Texas,  we  must  conclude,  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  g^am,  since 
rye  and  other  descriptions  of  grain  grow  in 
nch  luxuriance  over  a  territory  as  large  as 
some  of  the  European  kingdoms,  or  states 
of  the  American  Union. 

Texiu  Sioek  and  PrairieM. — ^There  is  no 
portion  of  Texas  but  where  homed  cattle  can 
be  easier  and  cheaper  raised  than  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Unipn  or  the  fflobe,  except  on  the 
pampas  of  South  Amenca.  In  many  por- 
tions of  the  state,  the  muskeet  grass  afibrds 
the  richest  and  most  enduring  pasture  that 


the  descendants  of  the  bulls  of  Baalian  ever 
luxuriated  on.  There  the  broad  meadow 
stretches  bevond  the  reach  of  vision,  bounded 
only  by  the  blue  horizon,  broken  occanonaDy 
by  a  lazy  stream  or  **  diy  bayou,"  wiJi  here 
and  there  a  water-hole,  and  a  sinall  skirting 
of  timber  to  mark  its  course.  There  innu- 
merable herds  of  cattle,  happier  and  prettier 
than  ever  were  pastured  by  Virgil  in  his  pas- 
torals, enliven  the  otherwise  oppressive 
loneliness  of  the  scene.  Other  portions  of 
the  state  are  beautifully  diversified  wkh  tow- 
ering mountains  and  laughutf  valleys,  witk 
roanng  rapids  and  smooth  gudin|(  streams, 
presenting  to  the  eye  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenes  tluit  Nature,  in  her  most  fanciful 
moods,  has  ever  marked  out.  These,  too,  are 
covered  with  the  richest,  sweetest  herbage, 
and  variegated  with  irmumerable  wild  fl<m- 
ers  of  every  hue  and  form.  The  hilly  portio« 
of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  sheep 
raising,  as  some  experiments  have  fhUy  de> 
monstrated.  Sheep-raising  gives  fine  returns 
upon  invested  capital,  as  has  been  tested 
upon  the  rollinff  lands  of  Texas,  and  we  he- 
sitate not  to  believe  that  ours  will,  before  a 
^at  whil^,  be  one  of  the  finest  wool-grow- 
ing states  in  the  Union ;  our  belief  is  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  sheep  are  found  to  be  very 
healthy  and  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  like 
almost  all  other  descriptions  of  stock  in  Tex- 
as, can  be  reared  without  expense. 

Many  of  the  river  bottoms  of  this  state 
afford  the  finest  winter  grazing  in  the  world. 
Not  such  as  is  found  in  many  other  southen 
bottoms,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  covered  witk 
an  evergreen  foliage,  on  which  cattle  may 
browse,  and  sustam  life  until  the  coming 
spring  carpets  the  highlands  with  its  ven» 
covering,  but  affording  pasture  of  a  widely 
different  character.  Oa  the  Trinity  are  ex- 
tensive gamma-grass  prairies ;  the  Brazos 
furnishes  a  species  of  wild  rye,  where  the 
bison,  the  elk  and  the  wild  horse  feed  and 
fatten  through  the  entire  winter.  In  Texas, 
it  is  never  thought  necessary  to  feed  any 
description  of  stock,  but  such  as  are  kept 
in  constant  service,  so  bountifnlly  has  na- 
ture provided  for  their  wants  the  year 
round. 

There  is  another  description  of  stock  that 
succeeds  admirably.  It  has  for  years  been 
tacitly  conceded,  that  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  western  country  to  sop* 
ply  the  American  market  with  pork,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  West  has  been  a  great 
"swinish"  emporium,  on  which  every  sec- 
tion of  the  broad  Union  might  draw  ad  /sM- 
tum.  But  no  portion  of  the  entire  countiy 
can  sQccessfuUy  rival  portions  of  Texas,  in 
this  very  important  item  in  the  provinoa 
market,  either  in  the  quality  of  the  article  or 
in  the  cheapness  of  its  production.  A  few 
grains  of  corn  thrown  to  the  porkers  to  keep 
them  gentle,  being  all  that  is  necessary  un- 
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tfl  the  fiittMunf  proc6M  ifl  eonuaeneed,  which 
u  generally  effected  by  taminfl  them  upon 
the  pea  field,  after  the  maixe  is  harvested,  or 
to  glean  in  the  sweet-potato  patch. 

Ttasas  Sugar  LtnuU. — ^As  a  sugar-grow- 
ing country,  Texas  is  unequaled  by  any  por- 
tion of  Loiaisiana.  True,  in  Louisiana  they 
hare  rich  aUnvial  soils,  and  the  mighty 
Mississippi  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  com- 
meice  of  half  the  Umen,  favoring  the  occu- 
pants of  its  shores  with  hourly  mtercourse 
with  the  metropolis  of  the  South.  But  that 
portion  of  Texas  where  sugar  has  been  suc- 
cessfully raised,  and  which  will  be  distin- 
guished as  the  sugar  region,  possesses  ad- 
vantages and  facihties  for  the  production  of 
the  article,  unknown  to  any  portion  of  I^uis- 
iana.  The  soil  of  the  lower  Brazos,  San 
Bernard  and  old  Caney,  will  bear  a  favorable 
comparison  with  the  parishes  of  Terrebonne 
and  Lafourche  Intenor,  whether  the  test  is 
made  the  yield  per  acre,  or  in  the  chemist's 
laboratory.  In  Texas  there  is  no  fear  of 
crevasses  and  inundations.  The  planter 
here  is  never  under  any  apprehension  of 
having  his  crops  wept  off  with  the  flood. 
Here,  too,  at  no  expense,  and  but  little 
trouble,  the  planter  raises  his  own  pork  and 
the  oxen  for  his  teams.  The  land  here  is 
unrivaled  in  the  production  of  com  by  any 
southern  soil — from  forty  to  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre  being  an  ordinary  yield — enabling 
the  planter,  with  little  trouble,  to  supply 
himself  with  this  indispensable  article  at  no 
cost.  Another  important  consideration  for 
the  man  who  intends  to  embark  in  the  sugar 
business — ^while  land  in  Louisiana  costs 
from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  the  acre,  a  better 
quali^  orland  may  be  had  in  Texas  for  five 
and  eiflfat  dollars. 

We  have  not  instituted  this  comparison, 
£at  the  purpose  of  disparaging  Louisiana.  It 
is  well  known,  its  character  as  a  superior 
agricultural  region  is  established  and  its  ad- 
Tantaffes  appreciated — those  of  Texas  but 
partisaly  known. 

We  know  not  the  precise  amount  of  the 
sugar  crop  of  Texas  the  present  year,  nor 
the  amount  of  land  <m  which  it  has  been 
raised,  nor  yet  the  largest  amount  produced 
on  a  single  acre,  but  the  result  or  the  past 
year's  crop  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  so  encouraffinff  as 
to  induce  the  planters,  generally,  in  the  rour 
counties  of  Brazoria,  Fort  Bend,  Matagorda 
and  Wharton,  to  engage  in  its  culture,  and 
to  draw  attention  to  this  section  as  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  the  production  of  this 
article.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
secrtion  above  specific^  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  state  where  the  sugar  culture  will  be 
found  profitable ;  there  are  lands  of  great 
fertility,  and  admirably  situated  for  this 
branch  of  business,  on  the  lower  Trinity,  on 
the  San  Jacinto,  the  Lavacca  and  the  Guada- 
YOL.  zn.  22 


locroe,  that  will  soon  attract  puUie  attention, 
and  be  converted  into  profitable  sugar  plan- 
tations. A  vast  amount  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  Union  now  lies  in  Texas,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  in  lower 
latitudes  than  any  portion  of  the  United 
States,  save  Florida,  ofiered  at  a  mere  nominal 
price.  Now  is  the  favored  moment  for  pro- 
curing a  good  sugar  plantation  in  Texas,  for 
the  land  must  inevitably,  in  a  short  time, 
command  ten  times  its  present  price. 

Texas  Navigation. — -It  is  quite  fortunate 
for  the  residents  on  Trinity  and  Brazos,  that 
they  now  enjoy  the  facilities  by  the  pioneer 
steamers,  which  have  lately  commenced  a 
new  era  here,  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  interior,  and  their  products 
to  a  market.  Three  small  steamboats  now 
ply  upon  each  of  these  rivers  advantageous- 
ly ;  besides,  the  staunch  steamer  Ogden 
makes  weekly  trips  between  Columbia,  on 
the  Brazos,  to  the  islet  city  of  the  gulf,  Gal- 
veston. But  the  unfortunate  citizens  oi  the 
Colorado  valley,  though  ^vored  with  the 
noblest  river  in  the  state,  are  doomed,  fat 
years  to  come,  to  plod  their  weary  way 
through  the  prairie  mire,  and  mud,  and  bo|^ 
gy  bottom,  to  reach  anywhere.  They  have 
mng  addressed  their  prayers  to  Hercules; 
they  are  like  those  of  the  ancient  wagoner, 
of  no  avail,  until  he  jput  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  when  the  application  proved  suecese- 
fuL  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  a  diarter 
was  granted,  by  the  Texan  confess,  to  r»* 
move  obstructions  to  navigation  m  that  river 
— the  principal  being  the  raft,  a  few  miles 
above  Matagorda.  The  steamboat  Kate 
Ward,  some  years  since,  ascended  the  Colo- 
rado as  high  as  Austin,  the  capital  of  the 
state  ;  and  by  a  trifling  expenditure  upon  the 
river  above  that  place,  the  navigation,  it  is 
asserted,  may  be  extended  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  further  by  steam- 
boats, such  as  are  at  present  employed  on  the 
Trinity  and  Brazos.  Tlie  towns  upon  these 
streams  already  feel  the  cheering  impulse  of 
the  first  energetic  effort,  and  a  determined 
improvement  is  evinced  by  all.  Success  is 
ever  the  result  of  pHitting  the  shoulder  to  the 
wheel — it  must  roll  onward. 

TEXAS.— Thk  Brazos  Country.— I  baye 
recently  visited  that  portion  of  Texas  above 
Huntsville,  between  the  Brazos  and  the 
Trinity  rivers,  as  far  op  as  the  Three  Forks  of 
the  Trinity,  which,  until  since  annexation, 
has  been  the  range  of  the  bufltilo  and  the  In- 
dian. It  is  now  being  laid  08"  into  counties 
of  900  square  miles,  and  is  settling  rapidly. 
In  the  upper  counties  none  of  the  settle** 
ments  are  more  than  three  years  old,  yet 
most  of  them  already  have  established  church- 
es and  schools.  Some  of  the  schools  are  very 
promising. 

The  land  aboye  Walker  county  10,  for  the 
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most  part,  open,  gently  andatatipg  prtiriet, 
covered  wita  rich  graates,  nndistnrbed  by 
man  or  beast  aince  the  buffaloes  have  left 
which  was  since  the  commencement  of  the 
settlements.  Springfield  and  Ty  worrana,  (no 
two  persons  spell  this  name  alike,)  in  Livings- 
ton county,  are  good  places  to  select  as  resi- 
dences. The  h^t  presents  one  of  the  most 
loveljr  and  extensive  prospects  I  have  ever 
seen  in  this  state,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other. 
The  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  water 
abundant,  pure,  and  good.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  excellent  building  stone  and 
cedar  timber,  near  at  hand,  for  fences.  It  is 
destined  to  become  a  place  of  importance  as 
a  healthful  and  delightful  place  of  residence, 
combining,  with  the  extensive  cattle  range, 
advantages  to  the  emigrant  greatly  to  be  ae- 
sired.  As  I  proceeded  northward,  I  found 
the  same  excellent  quality  of  land,  with  a 
convenient  amount  of  timber,  throughout 
Navarro  county  to  Porter's  Bluff,  on  the 
Trinity.  In  some  parts  of  this  country  the 
water  was  bad  and  scarce :  the  health  of  the 
people  suffered  in  consequence.  From  about 
15  miles  north  of  Porter's  Bluff,  in  Ellis  and 
Dallas  counties,  although  the  soil^  appeared 
much  the  same  as  in  the  counti^  below, 
there  is  a  sub-stratum  of  a  white,  soft  clayey 
rock,  which  is  easily  cut  with  a  saw,  and 
which  can  hardl;^  be  made  available  for 
building  purposes  if  exposed  to  the  weather, 
bat  which  may  be  made  to  stand  by  giving  it 
a  coat  of  plaster.  Wherever  this  rock  was 
fbnnd  was  also  found  an  abundance  of  springs, 
and  virater  may  also  be  obtained  by  digging  a 
few  feet,  say  from  12  to  20.  I  traced  this 
rock  from  Dallas  to  this  place,  a  distance  of 
175  miles.  The  whole  country  has  much  the 
«me  features ;  a  gently  undulating  open 
prairie,  soil  generally  rich,  and  with  but  little 
tuid  of  no  account,  greatl)r  deficient  in  tim- 
ber, except  along  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  ri- 
Ters;  everywhere  presentine  prospects  of 
great  beauty  and  a  healthful  climate — where, 
.besides  having  an  abundant  range  for  stock, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  com  can  be  raised 
with  little  labor,  and  the  whole  of  this  vast 
region  the  beet  of  upland  cotton. 

The  planters  in  the  South  and  West  who 
are  not  well  situated  where  they  now  are, 
cannot  fail  of  being  suited  here,  except  they 
wish  to  grow  sugar-cane.  Many  might  come 
also  from  the  North,  especially  mechanics, 
and  do  well,  if  they  can  be  conservative 
enough  to  mind  only  their  own  business. 
One  thiuz  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten  to  say 
is  this,  that  this  country  literally  abounds 
with  "milk  and  honey .'^  Honey  is  raised 
without  scarce  an  effort,  and  of  the  best 
Quality.  It  is  no  fiction  that,  durin2  the  late 
ory  weather,  the  honey  dew  has  laid  so  thick 
upon  the  grass  as  to  stick  upon  your  clothes 
when  you  walked  through  it — often  killing 
the  grass,  and,  in  some  instances,  so  smearing 
the  wings  and  feathers  of  the  prairie  hens  that 


they  have  been  caught  by  the  hand.  Tfab 
last  fact  I  have  learned  from  others,  not  fraia 
my  own  observations.  The  erass  killed  bj 
thu  dew  I  see  daily.  So  the  bees  fill  their 
hives  almost  without  effort,  at  least  that  is 
the  case  this  season. 

After  crossing  the  Brazos  at  Waso  Village^ 
and  prooeedbg  to  the  head-waters  of  Liole 
River,  a  change  comes  over  the  faoe  of  the 
country  on  your  right.  On  the  left,  to  Ans* 
tin,  is  the  san>e  beautiful  prairie  country; 
but  near  at  hand,  on  the  right,  the  oouatiy 
becomes  rocky  and  wooded — on  the  8aa 
Leon,  Lam  pases,  and  Salado ;  and  betwesa 
these  beautiful  streams,  which,  by-the>by,srs 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  abound  with  fine  fiih, 
easily  caught.  These  streams  are  formed 
from  large  springs,  and  afford  numerous  ex- 
cellent mill  sites  not  subject  to  irregolaritj 
and  overflows.  On  the  white,  soft  clay  rockik 
of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  lie  other 
rocks,  much  of  it  limestone,  but  also  presen^ 
iog  many  specimens  of  flint,  crystals  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  many  minerals.  I  have  seen 
indications  of  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  copper,  sil- 
ver, and  some  gold.  It  would  be  a  rich  re- 
gion for  a  mineralogist  to  examine^  The 
county  seats  of  Bell  and  Williamston  coon- 
ties,  Nolansville,  and  Georgetown,  are  in  the 
midst  of  this  reeion.  At  either  of  these 
places,  a  few  gooct  mechanics  would  do  well 
to  locate  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 
This  whole  line  from  Dallas  to  Austin  (200 
miles)  is  now  frontier,  with  few  or  no  settle^ 
ments  above.  Locations  are  being  made  daily 
above,  and  will  soon  be  occupied. 

TEXAS — Her  Natural  Advantagxs^ 
Wool  and  Factories. — The  reaoaroes  of 
Texas  are  almost  without  end,  and  in  the 
hands  of  her  present  population,  we  have  an 
abiding  hope  that  the  best  use  will  be  mads 
of  those  resources,  and  that  Texas,  one  of  the 
latest,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  the  American  Oonstellaiion. 
The  following  interesting  article  upon  Texas 
wool  and  factories  we  extract  from  the  New- 
Orleans  Picayune  : 

The  western  section  of  Texas  ia  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purfioaes  of  the  wool^Erower. 
It  is  destined  to  be,  in  this  respect,  a  formiifa- 
ble  rival  to  the  northern  farmers.  Partica- 
larly  will  this  occur  in  the  region  back  of  the 
low  lands  on  the  Gulf  coast  Even  on  these, 
however,  where  experiments  have  beei 
made  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  flocks  part^ 
of  the  poor  Mexican  breeds  fed  alnaost  en- 
tirely upon  the  sea- weed  thrown  upon  the 
beach,  we  know  that  the  wool,  when  sent  to 
the  New-York  market,  was  pronounced  eqeal 
to  the  average  quality  of  the  article  received 
from  the  northern  folds,  and  brought  vaiy 
high  prices. 

Western  Texas  possesses  every  natural  re- 
quisite to  place  it,  as  a  wool-growing  ooan- 
try,  on  an  equal  footing  with  New- York, 
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YennoDt,  and  other  etatei.  The  high-rolliiiff 
waatrj,  the  pority  of  the  air,  the  continoal 
mppljofeiceUent  Doariehment  in  the  mas- 
qoito  gnM,  the  numher  of  small  streams, 
tod,  a^nreall,  the  ahsenoe  of  deep  snows  and 
cfailliog  blasts  of  northern  winters,  are  her 
qualifiostioBs  in  this  respect  The  dinmto  is 
not  too  warm,  e^er,  hj  which  the  fineness 
of  tbe  wool  might  be  injured;  there  is  saffi- 
eient  braciDg  qndity  in  the  atmosphere  to 
preserve  the  pristine  vigor,  even  of  animals 
imported  from  colder  climates;  and  little 
care  and  leas  expense  are  necessary  to  keep 
tbe  largest  flocks  of  sheep  in  tbe  best  condi- 
tioQ. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of 
itock  in  Texas,  but  ohiefiy  in  the  western 
part  of  tbe  state.  Horses,  cattle,  &c.,  left  to 
ran  free  in  tbe  prairies  and  valleys,  grow  to 
tbe  largest  and  most  vigorous  dimensions, 
ukI  in  tbe  depth  of  winter  present  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  stable^ed  and  well-groomed  ani- 
malf. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  re- 
marks by  meeting  an  announcement  in  a  late 
Sao  Antonio  paper,  of  a  new  and  extensive 
woolen  factory  soon  to  be  established  within 
•  two  or  three  miles  of  that  city,  on  a  branch 
of  the  San  Antonio  River.  Woolen  fabrics, 
ofasabstantial  character,  are  to  be  manafac- 
tored— jeans,  kerseys,  blankets,  satinets,  (&c. 
A  sabstantial  stone  buildioff  has  been  erected 
for  the  purpose.  The  machinery  has  arrived, 
and  consists  of  one  Pekin  and  two  carding- 
macbines,  of  ninety  spindles  each,  with  three 
power-looms.  The  persons  at  the  head  of 
tbe  enterprise  are  Messrs.  Harper  &  Martin, 
of  San  Antonio,  one  of  whom  is  stated  to  be 
an  old  hand  at  the  business.  It  is  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Colora- 
do, and  will  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
wool-growing  business  and  the  prosperity  of 
Western  Texas.  The  San  Antonio  River  is 
inrpassed  by  none  of  its  size  in  its  water- 
power  for  mills  and  factories.  The  wheat- 
nising  and  wool-growing  capabilities  of  the 
country  surrounding  it,  will  doubtless  soon 
lead  to  numerous  trials  of  its  velocity  and 
Tolnme  of  water  for  fiustory  purposes. 

Texas  begins  well,  and  has  taken  the  right 
^nck.  Let  her  avail  herself  properly  of  her 
great  natural  advantages — let  her  cultivate 
her  o An  manofactures,  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  secession.  She  will  acquire 
power  by  learning  to  depend  upon  herself, 
sad,  widi  power,  her  rights  will  be  re- 
«p«Jted. 

Let  the  whole  South  follow  upon  the  same 
path.  Western  Virginia,  by  the  way,  ought 
to  surpass  Vermont  as  a  wool-growing  ooun- 
tnr.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  near 
when  she  will  avail  herself  of  her  great  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect  1 

TBXAS— Growth  or,  bto. — Much  has  al- 
teady  hem  written  upon  the  growth  and 


prosperity  of  this  ftourishing  state.  Texaa 
IS  no  doubt  destined,  in  the  popular  language 
of  the  day,  to  become  the  **  Empire  State  of 
the  South."  When  her  present  debt  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  as  it  speedily  will 
be,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  cred- 
itors, and  the  balance  of  the  ten  millions  ap- 
propriated to  internal  improvements,  rail- 
roads, the  clearing  out  of  her  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  the  purposes  of  education, — for 
which  last,  by  the  way,  the  state  has  already 
Ainded  nearly  a  million  of  dollars — her  re- 
sources will  begin  to  be  rapidly  developed. 

Texas  is  almost  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  having  a  diversity  of  soil  and  climate 
suited  to  the  various  products  of  our  wide- 
spread country.  Embracing  in  her  territo- 
nal  limits  an  area  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  with  several  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  her  produc- 
ing, in  one  diatnct,  all  the  grains  and  fruits 
of  the  North,  and  in  another,  all  the  staplea 
of  the  South,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  trop- 
ics. Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  &c;,  in  the  northern  range,  and 
Red  River  district,  of  the  Slst  degree  of  lati- 
tude and  upwards, — and  sugar,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  far- 
ther south. 

At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas  scarce- 
ly numbered  ten  thousand  souls ;  she  now 
has  neariy  three  hundred  thousand.  She  haa 
upwards  of  one  hundred  organized  counties, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
post-offices  throughout  the  state.  An  in- 
telligent traveler,  who  has  made  a  recent 
totrr  to  the  Upper  Trinity,  **  represents  the 
emigration  to  that  part  of  the  country  as 
far  exceeding  anytning  he  had  imagined. 
This  immense  influx  of  immigrants  had 
produced  the  natural  consequence  of  giving 
an  unusual  demand  for  provisions,  and  en- 
hancing the  value  of  land  to  an  extent  that 
is  almost  unprecedented.  Lands  which 
were  offered  last  year  for  three  or  four  dol- 
lars per  acre,  can  now  be  sold  readily  for 
eight  or  ten  ;  and  such  as  could  be  had  ten 
months  ago  for  fifty  cents  per  acre,  can  now 
be  sold  for  two  dollars  in  cash." 

The  Brazos  plantations  have  been  gather- 
ing a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  at  the  first 
pickin?,  but  since  the  heavy  rains,  the  yield 
is  much  less.  The  susar  crop  is,  this  year, 
venr  fine.  Cotton  and  sugar  will  be  much 
earlier  to  market  than  usual. 

The  city  of  Galveston,  the  island  city,  the 
chief  commercial  mart  of  the  state,  has  a 
population  of  about  4,000  souls.  She  com- 
mands, at  present,  two-thirds  of  i\x6  state 
trade.  Besides  regular  lines  of  steam  pack- 
ets to  New-Orleans,  she  has  a  line  of  su- 
perior sailing  packets  to  New- York  and  Bos- 
ton, and  it  is  m  contemplation  to  run  a  line 
of  steamers  to  New- York  and  Mobile.  Ten 
emigrant  ships  are  daily  expected  here,  on 
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their  way  firom  Europe,  "ynih  pasfengerf 
and  freight  for  Texas. 

The  domestic  trade  of  Galveston,  chiefly 
up  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers,  for 
the  past  year,  may  be  safely  set  down 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  course  of  another  year  or  two,  she 
will  ship  from  this  port  eighty  or  a  htmdred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  equal  to  Natchez 
and  Yicksburg  in  their  palmiest  days.  Gal- 
veston is  pretty  well  built  for  a  new  town, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way 
of  architecture,  unless  it  be  the  cathedral, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  in 
any  city.  *^The  log  cabin  era  in  Texas  has 
nearly  passed  by,  and  people  in  the  settle- 
ments and  villages  have  fairly  entered  upon 
a  style  of  architecture  which  may  well  be 
termed  the  bam  style." 

TEXAS — Eastzbn. — I  have  recently  vis- 
ited the  Red  River  country  of  this  state, 
and  as  a  description  of  it  might  interest 
your  numerous  readers,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

Red  River  is  navigable  for  800  miles 
above  the  Raft,  and  is  decidedly  a  safer  and 
better  river  than  below  the  Rad.  I  saw  it 
at  fifteen  different  points,  and  found  it  to  be 
from  200  to  400  yards  wide,  with  high  banks, 
'  the  bottom  lands  of  superior  quality,  and 
yvhat  is  remarkable,  has  never  been  known 
to  overflow,  except  by  the  freshet  of  1843. 
which  was  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  river 
was  ever  known  to  be  before  or  since. 

Bowie,  Red  River,  Lamar,  Fannin  and 
Grayson  counties,  border  on  the  river  and 
embrace  the  richest  lands  in  Eastern  Tex- 
as. The  country  is  greatly  undulating,  most- 
ly prairie,  but  sufllciently  interspersed  with 
fine  timber  to  make  it  decidedly  convenient 
for  establishing  plantations.  The  country 
is  but  sparsely  settled,  and  mostly  by  west- 
em  people,  who  are  engaged  in  raising 
stock  ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  finest 
stock  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  two  and  three  years  old,  to 
weight  from  300  to  500  pounds,  and  sheep 
from  600  to  1000  pounds,  at  five  years  old. 
fiheep  are  50  per  cent,  larger,  and  will  prodace 
60  per  cent,  more  wool  than  in  Kentucky  or 
Tennessee.  It  is  at  this  time  literally  a 
**  land  of  milk  and  honey."  Nearly  all  the 
settlers  have  bees,  and  many  of  then^  raise 
from  300  to  500  gallons  a  year. 

The  few  fenners  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  cotton  have  succeeded  remarka- 
bly well.  There  were  15,000  bales  shipped 
this  season,  although  not  a  half  crop  made. 
There  is  25  per  cent,  more  cotton  planted 
this  season  than  heretofore,  and  the  ensu- 
ing crop  above  the  Raft  may  be  estimated 
at  30,000  to  40,000  bales.  To  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  Red  River  lands  in  cotton  and 
<om,  I  give  a  few  facts  :  Capt.  T.  G.  Wright, 


who  plants  in  Red  River  eomfty,  ■ 
me  that  he  had  measured  a  few  acres  and 
weighed  the  proceeds  by  way  of  oxperimenk, 
the  yield  of  which  was  3,500  lbs.  per  aoe. 
Capt.  M.  R.  Roberts,  in  Fannin,  told  me  hit 
crop  in  1847  averaged  3,300  lbs.  per  acre. 
Mi^or  G.  M.  Butte,  in  Grayson,  informed 
me  his  average  orops  of  com  were  50 
bushels  per  acre,  and  70  and  80  bushels 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  county.  SO  tc 
30  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  average. 

I  have  never  eeen  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  land  was  so  tmiformly 
good.  Plantations  of  almost  any  extent  eaa 
be  had  in  this  country  without  a  waMe  acre ; 
10,000  acres  could  be  bad  in  one  field  in  CoS- 
us  Bend,  Grayson  county,  without  a  waste 
acre,  and  lying  so  well  that  a  mule  could  be 
seen  on  any  part  of  the  tract,  when  cleared. 

Owing  to  the  raft  in  Hed  River,  boats  can 
only  ascend  above  the  raft  for  about  three 
months  in  the  year;  and  the  few  whidi 
have  been  in  the  trade,  have  so  monopolized 
the  business,  as  to  tax  theplanter  with  two  or 
three  dollars  per  bale  freight.  This,  and  other 
causes,  have  Kept  down  the  price  of  land  in 
this  part  of  Texas.  The  finest  wild  lands  * 
can  be  bad  at  this  time  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  improved  lands 
from  two  to  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  gov- 
vernment  is  under  the  strongest  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  In- 
dians, to  give  them  navigation  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  this  was  promised  them  by  the 
commissisoners  who  formed  the  treaty. 
Surely,  an  object  so  important  cannot  be 
much  longer  overlooked.  The  country  bor- 
dering on  Red  River,  is  capable  of  sending  to 
your  market  250,000  to  500,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, annually,  and  would  in  a  few  years  d» 
so,  if  the  navigation  was  good. 


TEXAS— Gal  vESToif.—  «•  While 
ships  of  1,200  to  1,500  tons,  and  aail  ves- 
sels of  1,000  tons,  can  enter  the  port  of  Gal- 
veston, and  take  our  produce  to  a  foreign 
market,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
ever  be  sent  circuitously  by  raif-reada,  one 
thousand  miles  to  Charleston,  or  by  water 
still  more  circuitously  and  still  further,  to 
the  same  port,  and  that,  too,  m«rely  lot  re- 
shipment.  This  is  manife^y  contrary  to 
the  natural  course  of  trade.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ooonties  bordering  on 
Red  River,  the  exports  of  Texas  must  And 
their  outlet  at  our  own  ports  ;  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  direct  foreign  trade  bj 
regular  lines  of  packets.  Even  with  the 
late  dismemberment,  we  have  still  a  territoiy 
as  large  as  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabaim, 
and  Georgia  together,  and  the  amount  of 
waste  or  unproductive  land,  we  believe,  is 
less ;  while  we  have  alaiger  amoaBt  •£  rich 
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alhmal  bottoa  lamti  than  alt  the  other 
•oathern  states.  Texas  is  capable  of  pro- 
dnciBgr  more  soear  than  all  the  balance  of 
the  Union,  inclndinff  all  the  recent  acqaisi- 
tions  along  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  many 
tnilKons  of  acres  of  land  of  inexhaustible 
fertility  within  the  latitude  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  :  while  an  extensive  re- 
gion in  the  upper  part  of  our  state  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  wheat  country, 
and  well  adapted  to  other  small  grains.  For 
•took  raising  and  wool  growing,  Texas  is, 
wobably,  unequaled  by  any  other  councry. 
While,  therefore  our  state  is  as  large  as  the 
four  southern  states  above  named,  it  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  producing  fully  as  much  for 
exportation,  as  aU  those  states  together.  Nor 
will  it  be  many  years,  with  the  present  rapid 
ingress  of  immigrants,  before  our  exports 
will  ^ve  employment  to  a  reiy  large  amount 
of  shipping." 

TOBACCO— Prize  Kssat  on  the  Cul- 
TURE  AMD  Manaobubmt  OF.'— The  pub- 
ujlier  of  the  American  Farmer  having 
offered  a  piece  of  silver  plate  of  the  value 
of  $30,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, the  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H. 
G.  8.  Key,  J.  S.  Sellman.  Georee  VV.  Hughes, 
Joha  D.  Bowling,  and  W.  0.  Calvert,  of  Ma- 
ryland, awarded  the  prixe  for  the  following 

A  rich  loam  is  the  soil  for  tobacco  plants. 
The  spot  selected  for  a  bed  should  be  the 
•oaih  side  of  a  gentle  elevation,  as  well  pro- 
tected as  possible  by  woods  or  shrubbery — a 
warm  spot— mellow  ground,  perfectly  pul- 
Terized.  After  a  thorough  burning  of  brush 
tod  tobacco  stalks  mixed,  dig  deep,  and  con- 
tinue to  dig,  rake  and  chop,  until  every  clod, 
wxjt  and  stone  be  removed  ;  then  level,  and 
palverize  nicely  with  the  raka  Mix  one  gill 
«  seed  for  every  tea  square  yards,  with  a 
quarter  half  gallon  of  plaster,  or  sifted  ashes 
to  every  half  pint  of  seed,  and  sow  it  regu- 
wly,  in  the  same  manner  that  gardeners  s<»w 
•mall  seeds,  only  with  a  heavier  hand.  EoU 
jnth  a  hand-roller,  or  tramp  it  with  the  feet. 
If  the  bed  be  sown  early,  it  ought  to  be  cov- 
ered with  brush,  free  from  leaves;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  them  after  the  middle 
of  March.  Tobacco  beds  may  be  sown  at 
*ny  time  during  winter,  U  the  ground  be  not 
wH)  wet  or  frozen.  The  best  time  for  sowing 
w  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  March,  al- 
though it  ig  safest  to  sow  at  intervals,  when- 
ever the  land  is  in  fine  order  for  working. 
We?er  sow  unless  the  land  be  in  good  order, 
lor  the  work  will  be  thrown  away  if  the  land 
•pt  ^  ™oi»^  or  be  not  perfectly  prepared. 

li  must  be  kept  free  from  grass  or 
Weeds,  until  thev  are  no  longer  needed,  and 
iDe  grass  must  be  picked  out,  a  sprig  at  a 
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time,  by  the  fingers.  It  is  a  tedious  and 
troublesome  operation  ;  therefore,  planters 
shouM  be  very  careful  not  to  use  any  ma- 
nures on  their  beds,  which  have  grass  seeds 
or  weeds  in  them.  After  the  plants  are  up, 
they  should  receive  a  slight  topdresslng  of 
manure,  once  a  week,  sown  broadcast  by 
the  hand.  This  manure  should  be  composed 
of  half  a  bushel  of  unleachnd  ashes,  or  one 
bushel  of  burnt  turf,  one  bushel  of  fresh  vir- 
gin woods  earth,  one  gallon  of  plaster,  half  a 
gallon  of  soot,  one  quart  of  salt  dissolved  in 
two  gallons  of  liquid  from  barn-yard,  and  tour 
pounds  of  pulverized  sulphur,  the  whole  well 
intermixed.  ^  Let  a  large  quantity  be  got  to- 
gether early  in  the  winter,  and  put  away  in 
barrels  for  use  when  wanted.  This,  apd  other 
such  mixtures,  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
arresting  the  ravages  of  the  fly— both  from 
the  frequent  dusting  of  the  plants,  and  the 
increased  vigor  which  it  imparts  to  them, 
thereby  enabling  the  plant  the  sooner  to  get 
out  of  that  tender  state  m  which  the  fly  if 
most  destructive  to  it.  The  fly  is  a  small 
black  insect,  somewhat  like  the  flea,  and  de- 
lights in  ooW,  dry,  harsh  weather,  but  disap- 
pearing with  the  mild  showers  and  hot  sons 
of  opening  summer.  If  possible,  the  plants 
should  stand  in  the  bed  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  apart,  and  if  they  are  too  thick,  they 
must  be  raked  when  they  have  generally  be- 
come as  large  as  a  five  or  ten  cent  piece. 
The  rake  proper  for  the  purpose  should  be  ft 
small  common  rake  with  iron  teeth,  three 
inches  long,  curved  at  the  poinU,  teeth  flat, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  set 
half  an  inch  apart. 

After-culiure,  etc—The  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  tobacco  is  a  light  fnable 
soil,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  sandy  loam, 
not  too  flat,  but  rolling,  undulating  land,  not 
liable  to  drown  in  excessive  rains.  New  land 
is  far  better  than  old.  Ashes  ar«  decidedly 
superior  to  any  other  fertilizer  for  tobacco. 
Theory  and  practice  unite  in  sustaining  this 
assertion.  The  land  intended  for  tobacco 
should  be  well  plowed  in  April,  taking  care 
to  turn  the  turi  completely  under,  and  sub- 
soiling  any  portions  that  may  be  very  stiff, 
and  likely  to  hold  water  near  the  surface, 
and  let  the  land  be  well  harrowed  directly 
after  the  breaking  ii  up ;  it  should  then  be 
kept  clean,  light,  and  well  pulverized  by  oc- 
casional working  with  cultivators  and  largo 
harrows,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  turf  beneath 
the  surface.  When  the  plants  are  of  good 
sizH  for  transplanting,  and  the  ground  in  good 
order  for  their  reception,  the  land,  or  M 
much  as  can  be  planted  in  a  "  teason"  should 
be  **  scraped"  which  is  done  bv  running  par- 
allel furrows  with  n  small  seeding  plow  (the 
Davis  or  Woods  plow  for  instance),  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  and  then  crossing  these  again 
at  right  angles,  preserving  the  same  distance, 
which  leaves  the  grooud  divided  in  checks  or 
squares  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  each. 
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The  hoef  are  then  pat  to  work,  and  the  hill 
it  formed  by  drawing  the  two  front  angles  of 
the  square  into  the  hollow  or  middle,  and 
then  smoothed  on  top,  and  peUled  by  one 
blow  of  the  hoe.  The  furrows  should  be  run 
shallow,  for  the  hills  should  be  low,  and  well 
leveled  ofif  on  the  top,  and, 'if  possible,  a 
■light  depression  near  the  centre,  so  as  to  col- 
lect  the  water  near  the  planL  The  first  fine 
rain  thereafter,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  seed-beds,  and  one  carefully  planted 
in  each  hill.  A  brisk  man  can  plant  ten  thou- 
•and  plants  per  daj.  The  smaller  or  weaker 
hands,  with  baskets  filled  with  plants,  pre- 
cede the  planters,  and  drop  the  plants  on  the 
hill,  in  drawing  the  plants  from  the  bed,  and 
in  carrying  them  to  the  ground,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  bruise  or  mash  them. 
They  ought  to  be  put  in  baskets  or  in  bar- 
rels, if  removed  in  carts,  so  that  not  many 
will  be  in  a  heap  together.  The  plants 
should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  bed. 

Planting  is  done  by  seizing  the  plants  dropt 
on  the  hill  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  one 
finger  of  the  right  hand  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  hill,  and  the  root  of  the  plant 
put  ill  with  the  left,  while  the  dirt  is  well 
closed  about  the  roots,  by  pressing  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  each 
side  of  the  plant,  taking  care  to  close  the 
earth  well  about  the  bottom  of  the  root.  If 
sticks  are  used  to  plant  with,  they  should  be 
short,  and  the  planter  shoidd  be  particular 
not  to  make  the  holes  too  deep.  The  plants 
should  be  very  carefully  planted,  for  if  the 
roots  are  put  in  crooked,  and  bent  up,  the 
plant  may  live,  but  will  never  flourish,  and 
perhaps,  when  too  late  to  replant,  it  will  die, 
and  then  all  the  labor  will  be  of  uo  avail.  In 
three  or  four  days  it  may  be  weeded  out ; 
that  is,  the  hoes  are  passed  near  the  plants, 
and  the  hard  crust  formed  on  the  hills  pulled 
away,  find  the  edses  of  the  hill  pulled  down 
in  the  furrows;  this  is  easily  done,  if  per- 
formed soon  after  planting ;  but  if  delayed, 
and  the  ground  gets  grassy,  it  will  then  be 
found  a  troublesome  operation.  After  **weed- 
hig^*  out,  pat  a  tablespoonful,  or  a  gill,  if  it 
be  preferred,  of  equal  parts  of  plaster  and 
ashes  well  mixed,  upon  each  plant.  In  a  few 
days,  say  a  week,  or  less  time,  run  a  small 
plow  through  it,  going  twice  in  a  row.  This 
18  a  delicate  operation,  and  requires  a  steady 
horse  and  a  skilful   plowman,  for  without 

treat  care,  the  plants  will  be  knocked  up,  or 
e  killed  by  the  working.  In  a  week  after, 
the  tohojcco  cultivator  or  shovel  must  be  used, 
tliese  implements  are  well  made  by  B.  Sin- 
clair, Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  Either  imple- 
ment is  valuable  at  this  stage  of  the  crop. 
But  once  in  a  row  is  often  enough  for  either 
cultivator  or  shovel  to  pass.  Toe  crop  can 
now  be  made  with  their  use,  by  working  the 
tobacco  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  going  each  tinoe  across  the  former 


working.  Any  gross  mwing  near  die  rooti 
of  the  plants  should  be  palled  oat  by  hand. 
As  soon  as  the  tobacco  has  become  too  larse 
to  work  without  icguring  the  leaves  by  the 
swingle-tree,  the  hoes  would  pass  through 
it,  drawing  a  little  earth  to  the  plants  when 
required,  and  level  the  furrows  caosed  by  the 
cultivator  and  shovel.  Let  this  hoeing  be  well 
done,  and  the  crop  wants  no  more  working. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  land  as 
level  as  possible,  for  level  culture  is  most 
generally  best.  When  it  blossoms,  the  best 
plants  ought  to  be  selected  for  seed ;  one 
hundred  plants  being  enough  to  save  for  seed 
to  sow  a  crop  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  All 
the  rest  should  be  "  topt**  before  they  blos- 
som ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  fairiy 
formed.  It  should  be  "  topt^'down  to  the  leaves 
that  are  six  inches  long,  if  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  if  late,  top  still  lower.  If  the  seasoa 
be  favorable,  in  two  weeks  after  a  plant  has 
been  *•  topt,''  it  will  be  fit  for  "  cuUing,"  yet 
it  will  not  suffer  by  standing  longer  in  the 
field.  From  this  stage  of  the  crop,  nntil  it  is 
in  the  house,  it  is  a  source  of  great  solicitnde 
and  vexation  to  the  planter.  He  is  fearfol  of 
storms,  of  frost,  and  wormSj  his  worst  enemy 
— they  come  in  crowds — "  their  name  is  le- 
gions—and the  •'  suckers"  are  to  be  pulled 
off",  and  the  '*  ground  leaves"  are  to  be  saved. 
The  "  suckers"  ought  to  be  pulled  off  when 
thejr  get  three  or  four  inches  long ;  they 
spnn^  out  abundantly  from  each  leaf,  where 
it  joins  the  sulk.  "  Ground  leaves^  are 
those  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant, 
which  become  dry  on  the  stalk,  and  ought  to 
be  gathered  early  in  the  morning,  when  they 
wilt  not  crumble. 

The  icorms  ought  to  be  pulled  off  and 
killed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  or  Uiey  will 
soon  destroy  the  crop.  Turkeys  are  of  great 
assistance  in  destroying  these  insecta;  they 
eat  them,  and  kill  thousands  which  &ey  dio 
not  eat,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  cherished  amuse- 
ment of  the  turkey  to  kill  worms  on  tobacco 
--they  ffrow  passionately  fond  of  it — they 
kill  for  the  love  of  killing.  There  are  ererj 
year  two  "  gluts,"  as  they  are  called  by  plant- 
ers ;  the  first  attacking  the  plants  about  the 
time  that  they  are  one-thira  or  half  growoi 
the  other  comes  on  when  the  tobacco  is 
ready  for  cuttrag.  The  first  can  easily  be 
subdued  vnth  a  good  supply  of  turkeys,  and 
if  then  they  are  effectually  destroyed,  the 
second  glut  will  be  very  easy  to  manage,  fiir 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced planters,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  first  glut  reappear  the  same  year  as 
hom-hlowers,  and  breed  myriads.  When  the 
second  army  of  worms  make  its  appear- 
ance, the  tobacco  is  generally  so  large  that 
turkeys  do  but  little  good.  The  only  method, 
then,  to  destroy  them,  is  to  begin  in  time, 
start  when  they  are.being  hatched,  and  keep 
up  a  strict  watch  upon  them,  eoing  over  the 
whole  field,  plant  by  plant,  and  breaking  the 
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«ggiy  killing  sack  m  wmj  he  tfeeoi  and  bj 
coostaot  aUeutiofi  during  oach  morniDg  and 
•veoiog,  to  tliis  boBiueta  alooe,  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  iarm,  they  may  be  pre- 
▼eoted  from  doing  much  barm.  When  tney 
diiappear  the  aecond  time,  there  it  no  more 
caose  of  trouble.  For  a  full  entomological 
description  of  the  tobacco  worm,  and  the 
easiest  and  moat  effectual  method  of  render- 
ing them  comparatively  harmless,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  written  to  J.  8. 
Skinner,  Esq.,  by  the  author  of  this  essay, 
and  published  in  the  Farmers*  Library,  m 
1848.  When  tlie  plant  begins  to  yellow,  it 
is  time  to  pat  it  away.  It  is  cut  on  close  to 
the  ground,  by  turning  up  the  bottom  leaves 
nd  ttrikinff  with  a  tobacco-knife,  formed  of 
an  old  scythe— such  knives  as  often  are  used 
for  cnttiug  com.  Let  it  lay  on  the  ground 
for  a  short  time,  to  **fair  or  wilt,  and  then 
carry  it  to  the  tobacco-honse,  when  it  may 
be  put  away  in  three  different  modes,  by 

"Pegging^*  tobacco  is  the  neatest  and  l^st 
mode,  yet  the  slowest.  It  is  done  by  driving 
little  pegs  about  six  inches  Ion?,  and  half  an 
inch  or  lets  square,  into  the  stalk,  about  four 
inches  from  the  big  end  of  the  stalk,  and 
these  pe»  are  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  in  a 
^sating  direction,  so  as  to  hook  on  the  sticks 
ia  the  house.  It  is  then  pat  on  a  "  horse" 
which,  by  a  rope  fixed  to  one  comer,  is 
polled  np  in  the  house,  and  there  hung  upon 
the  sticks,  which  are  regulated  at  proper  dis- 
tances. A  "  tobacco-horse**  is  nothing  more 
(ban  three  small  sticks  nailed  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  triangle,  each  side  being  three  or 
four  feet  long.  Spearing  is  the  plan  I  pursue, 
beeanse  it  is  neat  enough,  and  decidedly  the 
quickest  plan.  A  rough  block,  with  a  hole 
■MHTtised  m  it,  and  a  little  fork  a  few  inches 
from  the  hole,  for  the  tobacco-stick  to  rest 
apon,  one  end  being  in  the  hole,  with  a  spear 
on  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  is  all  the  appa- 
ratus required.  The  plant  is  then  with  both 
bands  run  over  the  spear,  and  thus  strung 
apon  the  stick,  which,  when  full,  is  taken  to 
the  house,  and  hung  up  at  once.  There  are 
"  dart'spears"  like  the  Indian  dart  in  form, 
•od  **  round  spears  f^  either,  however,  will 
•nswer. 

"  SplUHng'*  tobacco  is  admired  by  many, 
who  contend  that  it  curea  brighter,  certainly 
Oaicker,  and  less  likely  to  hoiue-^fum  or  injure 
irom  too  thick  hanging.  This  mode  is  pur> 
wed  easily,  by  simply  splitting  with  a  knife 
nude  for  the  purpose,  the  plant  from  the  top 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom,  before 
tt  It  cat  down  for  housing.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  le^vea  while  splitting 
Joe  stalk.  The  knife  for  splitting  may  be 
folly  described  by  saying  it  is  a  miniature 
^ade.  It  can  easily  be  made  out  of  an  old 
f^the  blade,  inserted  in  a  cleft  white  oak 
««Jdle,  with  its  edges  bevelled  off  to  the 
b^de.  so  that  it  acU  as  a  wedge  to  the  de- 
'c^ding  knife.    After  the  tobacco  ia  split, 


cut  down,  and  earrM  to  the  hofoae,  it  ia 
straddled  acroas  the  aticka  and  hung  np.  The 
sticka  are  generally  supported  by  forks  driven 
in  the  ground  near  the  heap  of  tobacco,  for 
greater  oonvanienoe  to  the  person  patting  on 
the  plants. 

Tobaceo  sticks  are  email  roand  sticka,.  or 
are  aplit  out  like  latha,  and  are  about  on* 
inch  square,  or  one  and  a  half  inches  aquara^ 
Ufiually  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
and  they  ahould  be  eight  or  ten  inohea 
longer  than  the  joists  of  the  tobaceo  hoaae 
are  wide  apart  If  the  tobaceo  ia  of  good 
sixe,  six  or  seven  planta  are  enough  on  a 
four-foot  stick.  When  firat  hong  np,  the 
sticka  ahould  be  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
apart.  As  the  tobacco  cures  they  may  be 
pushed  up  closer.  After  a  houae  ia  filled, 
some  plantera  put  larse  firea  under  it,  aa 
soon  aa  it  haa  turned  yellow,  and  by  hot 
fires  it  is  dried  at  once,  and  does  not  change 
color,  unlesa  to  increaae  its  brightneaa  ;  bat 
'*jSrtBg,**  gives  a  smoke,  smel^  and  taate, 
that  is  therefore  not  much  liked  by  buvera. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  loaa  of  wood,  and  tha 
risk  of  losing  tobacco,  and  the  house  too, 
are  great  objections  well  urged  againstTSn'yi^. 
The  better  plan  ia,  to  have  sufficient  house- 
room,  and  hang  it  thin  in  houses  not  too 
large,  which  have  windows  and  doora  so  as  to 
admit  light  and  dry  air,  and  by  cloaing  them 
in  bad  weather,  exclude  the  rain  and  damp- 
ness, which  materially  damage  the  tobacco, 
besides  ii^urinff  the  color  of  it.  After  be- 
coming dry  and  well  cured,  the  stem  of  the 
leaf  being  free  from  aap,  the  firat  mild  damp 
spell  of  weather  it  will  become  soft  and 
pliant,  and  then  be  stripped  off  the  stalk. 
It  is  first  pulled  or  taken  off  the  sticka  and 
put  in  piles,  then  the  leavea  are  stripoed  off 
and  tied  in  bundlea  of  about  one-nfth  or 
sixth  of  a  pound  in  each.  The  bundle  is 
formed  by  wrapping  a  leaf  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  handful  of  leaves,  for  about  four 
inches,  and  tucking  the  end  in  the  middle 
of  the  bundle,  by  way  of  confining  it.  There 
ought,  if  the  quality  of  the  crop  will  permit, 
to  be  four  sorts  of  tobacco,  **  Vs/Zoia," 
"Bright,''  '*DuU,''  and  *' Second.''  Whea 
the  tobacco  is  taken  down,  the  *'  culUrs  " 
take  each  plant  and  puU  off  the  defective  and 
trashy  ground  and  wonn-eaten  leaves  thai 
are  next  to  the  big  end  of  the  stalk,  and  then 
throw  the  plant  to  the  next  person,  who 
strips  off  all  the  bright  leaves,  (and  if  there 
be  any  yellow  leaves,  he  lays  them  on  ona 
side  until  he  has  got  enough  to  make  a 
bundle,)  and  throwa  the  plant  to  the  next, 
who  takes  off  all  the  reat,  being  the  "  dull ;" 
and  the  respective  strippers,  as  they  get 
enough  leaves  in  hand,  tie  up  the  bundles 
and  throw  them  separate  for  convenience  in 
bulking.  Stripping  should  never  be  done  in 
drying,  or  harsh  weather,  unless  the  tobacco 
is  bulked  up  almoat  aa  faat  aa  it  ia  strippedL 
■  The  best  plan  ia  not  to  take  down  more  than 
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J0VL  can  oonrvenientty  ti«  up  ift  a  few  licmrt ; 
but  if  tlie  planter  chooses  he  may  take  down 
a  large  quantity  and  put  it  in  bulk,  stalks 
and  all,  cover  it  with  tobacco  sticks,  and  it 
will  keep  many  days,  so  that,  no  matter  bow 
the  weather  be,  he  can  strip  out  of  the  bulk. 
However,  tbis  is  a  very  bad,  wasteful  way. 
Tobacco  should  not  be  too  moist,  or  **At^A,'* 
as  it  is  termed,  when  put  in  the  stalk  bulks, 
or  it  will  get  warm,  the  leaves  stick  to  the 
stalk,  get  a  bad  smell,  and  change  color; 
besides,  if  left  too  Ion?,  it  will  rot.  To 
**  imlk ''  tobacco  requires  judflrment  and  neat^ 
ness.  Two  logs  should  be  laid  parallel  to 
each  other  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the 
mce  between  them  filled  with  sticks,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tobacco  from  the 
dampness  of  the  ground.  The  bundles  are 
then  taken,  one  at  a  time,  spread  out  and 
smoothed  down,  which  is  most  conveniently 
done  by  putting  it  against  the  breast  and 
stroking  the  leaves  downward  smooth  and 
straight  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  then 
passed,  two  bundles  at  a  time,  to  the  man 
Milking.  He  takes  them,  lays  them  down, 
and  presses  them  with  his  hands  ;  they  are 
laid,  two  at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line — the 
broad  part  of  the  bundles  slightly  projecting 
over  the  next  two,  and  two  rows  of  bundles 
are  put  in  a  bulk,  both  rows  carried  on  to- 
fftther,  the  heads  being  on  the  outside  and 
toe  tails  just  lapping  one  over  the  other  in 
regular  succession.  The  bulk^  when  carried 
up  to  a  convenient  height,  should  have  a 
few  sticks  laid  on  the  top  to  keep  it  in  place. 
It  must  often  be  examined,  and  if  gettincr 
warm,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  changed 
and  laid  down  in  another  bulk,  of  less  height, 
and  not  pressed  as  it  is  laid  down  -,  this  is 
called  **  windrowing ;"  being  loose  and 
open,  it  admits  the  air  between  the  rows  of 
bundles,  hence  the  term.  The  next  process 
in  tbis  troublesome  but  beautiful  crop,  is  to 
**£tmdUi(m"  it  for  '*  packing.*'  The  bright 
y§Uow  and  second  tobacco  will  condition  best 
most  generally  in  such  bulks  as  I  have  just 
debcri^,  but  it  is  best  to  hang  up  the  duU 
as  soon  almost  as  stripped.  If  the  bright  or 
8#conds  do  not  dry  thoroughly  in  the  bulks, 
that  should  also  be  hung  up  in  the  house  to 
become  well  dned.  To  properly  hang  up 
t(AMuM;o  to  condition,  small-sized  sticks 
should  be  procured,  and  each  one  nicely 
smoothed  with  the  drawing-knife,  and  kept 
for  that  purpose.  After  it  has  once  been 
perfectly  dry  either  hanging  up  or  in  bulks 
—so  dry  that  the  heads  are  easily  knocked 
off,  and  the  shouldert  of  the  bundles  crack 
upon  pressure  like  pipe-stems— it  should  be 
taken  down,  or,  if  in  bulks,  removed  the  first 
soft-giving  spell  of  weather,  as  soon  as  it  is 
soft  and  yielding  enough,  as  it  will  become, 
to  handle  without  crumbling  or  breaking, 
and  it  must  be  put  in  four,  six,  or  eight  row 
bidks  of  any  convenient  length  and  neight, 


the  higher  the  better^— fadd  down  c^fme,  f» 
that  as  little  of  the  leases  or  shoulders  as 
possible  shall  be  exposed  on  the  outside  of 
bolks.  When  completed,  put  sticks  and 
logs  of  wood,  dec.,  &c.f  on  the  top,  so  as  to 
weigh  it  down.  Here  it  will  keep  sweet, 
and  in  nice  order  for  packing  at  any  time, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be  ;  if  it 
was  conditioned  properly,  it  will  not  change 
a  particle  while  in  the  condition  bulk.  Mild,, 
soft,  pleasant  weather  is  the  best  to  pack 
tobacco  in.  The  best  tobacco  prize  is  one 
known  as  "  Page's  Prize,"  but  was  first  inr 
vented  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Aisquith,  and  im- 
proved liherwards  by  Page,  at  the  sugges- 
tions of  practical  planters.  It  is  very  cheap^ 
expeditious  in  its  working,  and  being  easily 
taken  down  and  put  up,  may  with  conve- 
nience be  moved  from  house  to  house. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  hogsheads,  the  best 
size  is  the  ultimatum  of  the  law,  forty  inches 
in  the  head,  and  fifty-two  in  the  length.  Al- 
most any  wood  will  answer  to  saw  into  hogs- 
head stuff;  the  best,  of  course,  is  that  which 
is  strong,  but  weighs  light,  such  as  gum  or 
beach,  or  birch  or  poplar.  No  hogshead 
ou^ht  to  weigh  over  one  hundred  pouods, 
and  staves  drawn  out  of  red  oak,  or  other 
oaks,  which  make  the  best  hogsheads,  but 
are  too  costly,  ought  not  to  weigh  over  ninety 
pounds. 

Having  now  got  our  tobacco  in  good  order, 
our  prize  and  hogsheads  ready,  the  first  mild 
day  that  we  can  spare,  we  proceed  to  packing. 
Let  me  here  observe,  that  while  putting  tne 
tobacco  in  condition  bulk,  all  the  bundles  that 
were  soft,  or  bad  an  ill  smell,  ought  to  have 
been  laid  aside  to  be  made  sweet  and  dry,  by 
a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  same 
precaution  must  be  observed  while  packiojg. 
In  putting  the  tobacco  in  the  hogshead  for 
packing,  a  man  gets  inside,  shoes  ojft  and  la^s 
one  bundle  at  a  time,  in  a  circle,  beginoing  m 
the  middle,  and  each  circle  is  extemled  until 
the  outer  circle  touches  the  staves  of  the 
hogshead;  a  single  row  of  bundles  is  then 
laid  all  round  the  edge,  on  the  heads  of  the 
last  circle,  then  across  the  hogftheads,  in  par- 
allel rows,  the  middle  being  always  raised  a 
little  higher  than  the  outer  edge.  This  is 
called  a  course,  aud  these  courses  are  contin- 
ued until  the  hogshead  is  filled.  The  man 
who  is  packing,  presses  with  his  knees,  eadi 
bundle,  in  each  course,  as  he  lays  it,  and 
often  stands  upon  his  feet,  and  tramps  heavily, 
but  cautiously,  all  around  and  across,  so  as  to 
get  in  as  much  as  possible.  One  receiving 
hogshead,  and  two  false  hotheads,  five  feet 
long,  making  fourteen  feet  tour  inches  of  to- 
bacco, will  weigh  from  nine  hundred  to  one 
thousand  poonos,  if  well  hand-packed,  and  in 
fine  order.  This  concludes  the  almost  cease- 
less  round  of  labor  that  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  market  this  important  staple  of  our 
country.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  as  explicit  and  plain  as  poasibA, 
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and  bare  stadied  the  greatest  nmplicity  of 
•tyle,  Bupponng  that  to  be  the  most  suitable 
to  the  sQDject  under  consideration. 

Ptanters  in  Maryland  should  grow  less  to- 
bacco, and  thereby  improve  its  condition  and 
quality.  By  that  means  they  would  require 
less  house-room,  fewer  hands,  less  land,  and 
receive  more  money  for  what  was  made.  It 
is  no  unconmion  occurrence  for  planters  to 
M  short,  say  15  or  20,000  pounds  in  a 
lar^  crop,  yet  receive  more  money  for  the 
residue  than  they  got  for  the  additional 
20,000  lbs.  the  year  before.  The  reason  is, 
that  not  being  pressed  for  room,  it  cured 
better,  and  they  managed  it  better  throughout 
its  various  stages,  and  consequently  got  a 
greatly  increased  price  for  it.  That,  too,  is 
one  reason  why  small  crops  invariably  out- 
sell large  crops,  by  several  dollars  per  100 
Bm.;  the  other  reason  is,  that  small  crops 
are  rarely  subject  to  drafts  that  must  be  met, 
even  if  it  be  by  forced  sales.  As  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uselessness  of  pursuing  a 
practice  of  overeropjnng,  which  too  many  of 
the  largest  planters  are  constantly  following 
to  their  great  loes  from  year  to  year,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  their  nei^bois  by  glutting 
the  market  with  tnt^,  I  will  mention  a  oir- 
cnmstance  which  made  an  impression  on  me 
the  past  year.  Two  gentlemen  had  each 
very  fine  crops  of  tobacco,  eo  equal  in  ^ipear- 
ance  that  there  might  be  said  to  have  been 
no  difference  in  the  product  per  acre  as  it 
stood,  just  when  fit  to  top;  but  one  had 
230,000  hills,  a  small  force  in  proportion  to 
his  crop,  and  scarce  of  room,  having  to  haul 
some  of  it  two  miles  to  a  neighbors  house. 
The  other  had  only  160,000,  plenty  of  room 
convenient  to  the  tobacco  ground,  and  a 
large  number  of  hands  to  manage  it.  The 
latter  gentleman  made  several  thousand 
pounds  more  than  the  first,  and  it  will  aver- 
age a  larger  earn  per  100  lbs.,  taking  the 
crop  through.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  for  in 
this  crop  every  leaf  was  saved,  none  lost  by 
'wmns,  nor  by  ^*  house-burning  **  (that  is, 
auffering,  or  even  rotting  from  being  hung 
too  thick,)  nor  lost  by  distant  transportation ; 
nor  by  that  unavoidable  waste  which  is  the 
sore  accompaniment  to  hurry  and  overwork 
in  the  securing  of  any  crop.  To  all  these 
disadvantages  and  losses  the  other  crop  was 
robiected. 

One  word  more,  by  way  of  advice  to  the 
planters,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  out 
of  place  here.  Never  draw  a  draft  upon  the 
tobacco  lehick  you  consign  to  your  commission 
nerehant.  Fix  a  value  upon  it  yourselves, 
and  refuse  to  take  less  for  it  than  you  think 
It  worth,  unless  you  are  necessitated  to  sell, 
and  then  sell  berore  it  be  known  that  you  are 
compelled  to  sell.  The  chief  rule  of  the 
iuyers  of  tobacco  is,  I  believe,  in  fixing  the 
P««,  not  founded  upon  the  European  de- 
mand, but  the  demands  of  the  planters  upon 


their  meiehante  fhroagh  the  banks ;  and  by 
that  means  the  buyers  are  constantly  kept 
advised  of  the  necessities  of  the  planters  as 
individuals  as  well  as  a  community,  and  they 
reduce  the  price  of  the  article  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  wants  of  the  planters.  I 
think  It  would  be  advisable,  at  least  a  safe 
experiment,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
largest  planters  to  establieh  an  agency  in 
some  Eurq^an  market,  and  charter  a  vessel 
annually  to  take  out  their  crops.  The  agent 
should  be  a  practical  planter,  and  be  also  an 
American  citizen.  His  agency  should  cease 
at  the  fiirthest  in  five  years,  lest  he  become 
contaminated,  and  commence  speculation  on 
has  own  hook,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
our  commission  merchants,  who  both  buy  for 
the  eonsumer  and  sell  for  the  producer,  yet 
maintain  their  integrity,  although  no  doubt  it 
is  sometimes  iiiconvenient  to  the  conscien- 
tious, who  perhaps  find  a  stumbling-block  in 
their  religious  pathway. 

I  conclude  with  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  humble  essay  may  be  favorably  received 
by  the  planters  of  Maryland  ;  and  should  any 
of  the  suggestions  it  contains  be  found  of 
value  hereafter  to  any  individual,  the  highest 
gratification  will  be  experienced  by  the 
author ;  and  he  will  feel  himself  amply  com- 
pensated for  his  labor  and  trouble,  by  the  de- 
lightful reflection  that  he  had  contributed  a 
small  share  to  the  advancement  of  the  great 
planting  interest,  and  thereby  been  of  some 
use  to  his  countrymen. 

TOBACCO— CUBA. 
Near  VicKSBwa,  Miss.,  Dec.  3S,  1849. 

Dear  Sir, — I  intended  to  send  you  a  full 
account  of  our  success  in  raising  Cuba  tobacco 
in  this  state,  but  absence  from  home,  until 
too  late  for  your  report,  prevented  me. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  raised  here, 
but  it  is  in  smalt  lots  of  half  to  one  acre,  and 
all  made  into  regalia  cigars,  and  sold  in  this 
state.  They  sell  from  $1 6  to  $30  per  M. ,  the 
price  depending  principally  on  the  care  and 
attention  given  in  the  curing,  <fec.  I  have 
realized  the  latter  price  for  mine  the  last  two 
years ;  I  pay  five  dollars  per  M.  for  making, 
and  board  the  hand.  A  good  hand  will  make 
from  200  to  250  per  day,  and  boxes  holding 
100  cost  6  cents,  each.  100  lbs.  of  tobacco 
will  make  about  four  thousand  cigars.  An 
acre  will  produce  about  600  lbs.  of  this  to- 
bacco ;  it  generally  nets  me  in  this  way 
about  tl  per  pound. 

The  crop  of  this  state,  I  am  confident,  is 
not  one-half  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the 
worm  being  worse  than  ever  was  known  ;  and 
most  persons  raising  it  being  cotton  planters, 
who  were  all  badly  m  the  grass,  the  tobacco 
patch  was  neglected. 

Owing  to  the  causes  above  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
amount  raised  in  the  state,  bat  I  think  the 
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next  eenmn  will  cause  nunj  to  open  their 
eyes  with  astonivhment. 

If  you  have  on  hand  any  leed  of  choice 
kinds  of  tobacco,  (especially  PernoM^  the 
kind  Bengal  cheroots  are  made  oC  or  Bra- 
gUiofty)  and  will  forward  me  a  email  quantity 
of  each,  I  will  eateem  it  a  great  favor,  and 
send  you  an  account  of  my  experiment  with 
them,  in  time  for  your  next  report. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  dec., 

R.  Y.  RoosBs. 

TOBACCO— Growth  akd  OoirsoMPTioff 
OF  IN  THi  Unitbd  States. — ^Thc  census  re- 
turns of  the  Federal  Government  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  grown  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1850,  and  com- 
paring this  return  with  that  of  the  year  1840, 
there  is  an  apparent  falling  off  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  tobacco,  while  the  consumption 
has  gone  on  to  increase  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  population,  but  in 
a  greater  ratio  per  head.  These  facts  are 
derived  from  the  joint  returns  of  the  treas- 
ury department  and  the  census.  First,  in 
relation  to  growth,  we  have  the  following 
results : 

fOVVDB  OF  TOBACCO  RAXSID  lit  THR  VNITRD  STATES, 
PER  CRMSOS. 

1840.  1650. 

BMm  Ita.  Um. 

Maine  .V 30 — 

New-Hampsblre 118  50 

Varaiont 585 — 

MassachOMtts 04,055 119,800 

Rbode  Island 317 — 

Connecticut 471,057 1,383,933 

New- York 744 70,222 

New-Jersey 1,9SS — 

1841. 


1640.  18S0. 

SUt«a  lbs.  Ite. 

Pennsylvania 325,018 857,«lf 

Delaware 272 — 

Maryland J4,816,012 .91,199,281 

Diet.  ofColiimbU 55,550 15,006 

Virginia 75,347,100 .50,510,491 

North  Carolina 10,772,859 12,056,147 

South  Carolina 51,519 734» 

0«)rgia 102,894 .420,128 

Florida 75,274 988,561 

Alabama 273,302 168,606 

Misdssippi 88,471 .48,8« 

LouisUna 119,824 JS8,« 

Texas — 00,776 

Arkansas 184,489 284,161 

Tennessee 29,550,432 90,144,386 

Kentucky .58,480,909 .54,765,156 

Ohio .5,942,275 10,489,9>r 

Michigan 1,002 Ji^ 

Indiana 1,820,806 1,085,146 

lUinois .504,820 844,U6 

Missouri 9,007,918 17,038,864 

Iowa 8,076 J,012 

Wisconsin 115 768 

CaUibmla — -1,666 

Minnesota — — 

Oregon — 386 

Utah — — 

New-Mexico — 1,116 


Total J219,163,319 199,538,494 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
product  of  Connecticut  seed  leaf,  but  in  most 
of  the  other  states,  particularly  Virginia  and 
Louisiana,  there  was  a  marked  decline,  cor- 
responding with  the  exports  of  the  follow- 
ing years,  thus  testing  in  some  deme  the 
accuracy  of  the  census  reports.  With  this 
basis  for  internal  growth,  we  have  the  data 
for  estimating  the  consumption  per  head  ia 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  year  1860,  as  o<nii- 
pared  with  the  year  1840,  and  the  figures 
are  thus : 

1851. 


Import 


Export       N«t  Import 


Export  Jfel  bofoii 

Unraanofhetiired lbs — — —    4,029,921 275,288 2,754,638 

touir lbs 546 545 —    1,408 8 1*466 

Cigars M.... 73,899 4,852 69,047 218,792 8,445 910,817 


If  we  now  take  the  weight  of  the  cigars  at 
five  pounds  the  thousand,  which  is  the  offi- 
cial allowance  in  France,  we  have  for  the 


net  importation  of  1840  a  weight  of  346,035 
pounds,  and  for  1850,  4,807,858  pounds. 
We  then  construct  the  following  table  : 


1840. 


United  States  Growth  ofTobaeoo J»0,168,819 

Exports- 
Leaf 177,393,000 

Manuflictured 7,503,044 

Snuff 06,558 

Total  exporu lbs 184,966,797 


115,134,000 

7,235,358 

87,422 


Leaves , 

Add  net  import.. 


84,197,522 

846,035 

United  States  Consumption 34,543,557 

United  States  Consumption  per  head 2  lb.  3$  oz. 


1850. 
109,S8S,4M 

122,406,780 

77,125,714 
4,807,856 


81,938,571 
8  lb.  8  OS. 


We  may  compare  the  consumption  in  the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain,  i 
eording  to  the  latest  returns : 
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OOMSUMPTION  OF  TOBACOO. 


PopaUtloB.  PtrHMd. 

United  States 81,938,578 S3,Oeo,g7S 3  lb.  8     oz. 

France 40,M3,068 35,400,486 1  lb.  2H  ox. 

Great  Britain S8,0(»,878 27,435,825 Ub.  OH  oa. 


In  France  very  little  tobacco  is  used  for 
mastication,  and  in  the  government  returns 
the  quantity  so  sold  is  included  in  the  smok- 
ing. The  quantity  actually  sold  in  France 
by  the  regie  was  as  follows  : 


Snuir «,774,56l 14,914,034 

For  Smoking 11,112,314 24,447,091 

Clfirt  Imported 175,0i3 437,532 

**      Made  in  France..   '520,190 1,144,431 


Total 18,582.064. 


.40,943,088 


In  England  larjg^er  quantities  are  used  for 
mastication,  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  are  no  data  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions. The  large  quantity  used  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  the  other 
two  cotHitries,  shows  the  influence  of  taxa- 
tion in  preTenting  consumption,  even  of  an 
article  on  which  the  highest  tax  amounts  to 
bot  a  small  sum  per  annum.  Thus  in  Eng- 
land, the  tax  is  74  cents  per  pound,  and  if 
the  consumption  were  raised  to  the  level  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  but  $1  60  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  a  luxury.  If  the  English  government  were 
to  reduce  the  tax  one-half,  say  37  cents,  the 
consumption  would  thereby  at  least  be 
doubled,  and  which  would  yield  a  greater 
revenue,  while  it  would  diminish  the  cost 
of  the  preventive  service,  and  remove  the 
vexatious  risks  and  delays  to  which  vessels 
ire  now  subjected.  The  penalty  for  smug- 
gling a  few  pounds  of  tobacco  by  a  seaman 
being  forfeiture  of  the  ship.  In  France  the 
■ale  of  both  native  and  foreign  tobacco,  is 
the  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  that 
monopoly  has  recently  been  prolonged  to 
1863,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  French  to- 
l^icco  growers,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign 
trade.  If  those  governments  should  see  fit 
to  modify  these  restrictions,  the  above  table 
shows  at  a  glance  how  great  would  be  the 
influence  upon  the  demand.  The  difference 
hetw een  what  the  French  government  pays 
wr  all  its  tobacco,  and  what  it  costs  the  con- 
fimers,  constitutes  the  tax,  and  this  is  as 
follows : 

^  or  Tobacco 4«,099,850r.  or  $8,643,721 

Oraae  Sales lS2,000,930r.  or  $24,702,990 

Net  Profit .85,961,089f.  or  $16,119,369 

This  gives  about  40  cents  per  pound,  but 
a  fraction  of  this  constitutes  the  profits  of 
««  retailer  appointed  by  the  government. 
The  aetual  tax  of  the  monopoly  is  about  30 

A  brief  statement  of  the  commencement 
*nd  Drogress  of  the  cultivation  of,  and  trade 
in  tobacco,  will  bo  useful  not  only  to  show 


how  rapidly  it  progresses,  but  to  exhibit  in 
one  paper  and  at  a  glance,  its  beginning, 
growth  and  perfection,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
regards  foreign  trade.  For  many  of  the 
facte  embraced  in  the  early  history  we  are 
indebted  to  a  friend,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  who  retired  early  with  a  moderate 
competency,  the  reward  of  his  skill  and  in- 
dustry, not  to  trifle  away  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  idleness  nor  waste  it  in  the  pur- 
suit of  amassing  wealth,  but  to  devote  him- 
self to  scientific  acquirements,  and  he  has 
attained,  as  a  naturalist,  an  eminence  no  less 
enviable  than  was  formerly  his  position  as  a 
merchant. 

In  the  early  accounts  of  the  plant  we  find 
a  letter  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Vir- 
ginia, dated  James'  City,  January  20, 1628, 
which  says,  *'  that  there  was  not  above 
60,000  pounds  made  in  the  colony,  but  in 
1639,  only  17  years  afterwards,  the  Grand 
Assembly  passed  a  law  which  recites  that 
"Whereas,  the  excessive  quantity  of  to- 
bacco of  late  years  planted  in  the  colony, 
has  debased  the  quality,"  and  enacts  **  that 
all  the  tobacco  planted  this  present  year, 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Virginia,  be  absolutely  destroyed  and 
burned,  excepting  and  reserving  so  much  in 
equal  proportion  to  each  planter,  as  shall 
make  in  the  whole  the  just  quantity  of  120,- 
000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  stripped  and  smoothed," 
6lc.  In  consideration  whereof,  the  credit- 
ors of  the  planters  were  compelled  to  "  ac- 
cept and  receive  40  lbs.  of  tobacco,  so  strip- 
ped and  smoothed,  in  full  satisfaction  of 
every  100  lbs.  now  due  them."  It  is  not 
important  to  ascertain  wheth^  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  the  end  of  the  three  years 
named  in  it  ;  for  we  find  in  an  official  report 
to  the  commissioners,  that  the  yearly  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  for  ten  years  ending  in 
1709,  were  28,868,666  lbs.,  of  which  11,- 
260,669  lbs.  were  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  17,698,007  lbs.  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  In  1744-^  and  6,  the 
average  annual  exportation  was  40,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  7,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  in 
other  European  countries.  The  annual  av- 
erage of  exportation  fVom  1763  to  1770, 
both  inclusive,  was  66,780  hhds.,  of  about 
1,000  lbs.  each,  or  67,780,000  lbs.  As  we 
have  now  approached  the  period  when  the 
exportation  of  tobacco  arnved  at  a  point 
from  which  it  has  vibrated,  (sometimes  a 
little  above  or  below  it,)  we  subjoin  a  state- 
ment  of  the  ezp<Mrtation  for  the  ye^rs  1773^ 
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3-4-5,  inclusive,  which  will  farni«fa  the  re- 
markable fact  that  (compared  with  any  suc- 
ceeding four  years  since  that  period)  the 
annual  exportation  of  tobacco,  just  before 
the  Revolution,  was  about  the  same  that  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since,  prior  to  1840^  in 


our  most  prosperous  periods.  For,  although 
1790-91-92  were  three  years  of  very  heavy 
exportation,  they  fell  off  in  1793  nearly  one- 
half,  makinff  the  annual  average  exportation 
not  materially  different  from  1772-3-4-^. 


STA.TBactRT  BHOWIIta  TH«  QUANTITT  OF  TOBACCO  EXPOBTBD  FBOM  THB  UKITBD  COLOKISS 
FBOK  177S  TO  1775,  INOLUSIVI. 


1773. 
1773., 
1774. 
1775. 


tag  OD  hMod  in  vt^et 
lite  off 


Pwmdl  Eipocted  iBgoohMidiaGreAtBrtUlB 

...  »7,79«,98S 97,791,805 7,458 

...100,472,007 3,695,564 96,776,443 

...  97,397,252  18,698,337 78,676,915 

...101,828,617 27,623,451 74,205,166 


397,497,189. 147,809,157. 949,665,982 

The  total  exportation  for  the  four  years,  [  of  the  Revolution.  The  following  will  ex- 
397,497,139  lbs.  or  an  annual  average  of  99,-  hibit  the  exportation  of  the  article  during 
374,785  lbs.    This  brings  up  to  the  period  I  that  period  : 


STATBMBNT  8H0WIK0  THB  QUXIVTITT  OF  TOBACCO  BXPORTBB  FBOM  THB  VIOTBD  COLOHIBS 
FBOX  1776  TO  1783,  IICCLUSIVB. 


doroaluDdb 
IsGrMtBritMB  oth«r  eamtriMla  Barof* 

1776 14,498,500 * 14,498,500 

1777 2,441,214 t 2,441,214 

1778 11,961,533 7,520,550 4,440,783 

1779 17, 155,907 10,982,899 6,173,008 

1780 17,424,967 11,474,791 5,950,176 

1781 13,339,168 7,600,206 5,738,872 

1782 9,828,244 6,364,813 3,463,431 


86,649,533. 


.43,943,840 42,705,964 


*  This  year  Great  Britain  exported  to  the  Continent  nearly  26,000,000  lbs.  of  old  stoek. 
t  Great  Britain  exported  this  year  to  the  Continent  6,000,000  lbs.  of  former  stock. 


Total  exportation  for  the  seven  years,  86,- 
649,533  lbs.,  or  an  annual  average  of  12,- 
878,604  lbs.  Of  the  total  seven  years'  expor- 
tation, 38,974,944  lbs.  were  captured  by  the 
British  during  the  war. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports 
of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
years  1787-8-9,  immediately  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution : 


STATBMBIIT  SROWnrO  THB  QVANTITT  OF  TOBACCO  BXPOBTBI)  FBOM  THB  UHTTBD  6TATBS 
FBOM  1787  TO  1789   IlfCLUSIVB. 


FamiidBeoDB«iM4oriraHLlMlBf       Poaateo 


Onot  Britain 


hand  in  oOiar  eooatriw  in 

Ymh  PovDdfl  •sported 

1787 ^ 90,041,000 45,879,795 44,661,205 

1788 88,595,000 39,600,404 48,995,186 

1789 88,675,000 48,831,232 39,843,768 


267,311,000 

Total  exportation  for  the  three  years,  367, 
311,000  Uw.  or  an  annual  average  of  89,103,- 
666  lbs. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  weight 
•fa  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  much  greater  now 
than  formerly.  Originally,  tobacco  being  less 
compactly  pressed,  the  hogsheads  averaged 
only  six  hundred  pounds,  Imt  they  gradually 
increased,  and  in  1770  reached  one  thou- 
sand pounds — average.  At  this  time  Ken- 
tucky averages  about  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  per  hogshead,  and  the  average  of 
all  kinds,  (Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Ohio,)  we  have  aetimated  at  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  per  hogshead,  which  we  believe 
lo  be  voiy  neai ly  right.  The  annual  average 


...183,811,481 133,500,159 

exportation  for  the  twenty-one  years,  firon 
1816  to  1835,  inclusive,  is  wiihin  a  fraction 
of  83,760  hogsheads.  Taking  our  eetimate 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  hogshead  to 
be  the  true  weight,  we  shall  thus  have  99,- 
313,000  as  the  annual  average  for  the  twen- 
ty-one years — and  we  have  seen  that  the 
annual  average  exportation  for  the  four 
years  ending  in  and  including  1776,  wu 
99,374,785  pounds,  which  ekablishes  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  exportation  of  leaf 
tobacco  remained  stationary  fbr  a  period  of 
sixty  years.  Since  1836  th^e  average  is 
117,000  hogsheads,  hut  at  a  l^wer  average 
of  price.  \ 
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The  toll&w'mg  ttatement  fumiibes  at  on*  I  tobaooo  and  ■nnff,  from  1790  to  1861,  in* 
tiew  the  exporta  of  leaf  and  manufactured  '  clusiTO  : 

Stetemmtexhibiting  the  number  of  Hogtheads  <if  Tobacco  esported/rom  the  UniUd  Stat$9/rom  1790  Iv 
1651  inchuiv€f  and  the  average  price  per  poundj  and  groms  value  frvm  1802  to  1851  inc/imve ;  aX»o  tkt 
number  qf  pounds  of  Mantifactwed  Tobacco  and  Sn'^ff  exported  from  1791  to  1851  inclusive,  and  gross 
vaiuefroni  1817  to  1851  mciutive.  * 


No.  hhda.  Avfnge 

Leaf  pric0 

Imn  TobMco  jmVb,  Total  vbIm 

1790 118,460 •«      ^ 

1791 101,272 I     V|g 

1792 1 12,428 g^ S| 

•1793 59,947 fe« ^32 

1794 72,958 S-a ©§ 

1T95 61,050 gC si 


Manofcrtatd 

TobMCO 


ValMof 

MuiuftMtarad 

Toteeoooad  Snuff 


ii: 


i§ 


81,122 

117,874 

137,784 ^    ... 

19,370 S   ... 

20,263 I   ... 

29,181 I   ... 

12,805 5   ... 


*1810.. 

1811. 
111812. 

1813. 


1796 69,018 

1797 58,107 ^„ „       ..,««« 

1798 68,567 &s gg      142,269 

1799    96,070 Cc oS       406,076 

1800 78,686 ^      ^"g       457,713 

1801 103,758 '<     ^       472,282 

1802 77,721 6^ $6,220,000 233,591 

1803 86,291 6     6,230,000 152,415 §    S 

1804 83,341 5h 6,000,000 298,139 B    8 

1805 71,251 7H 6,341,000 428,460 |    g 

1606 83,186 RH 6,572,000 381,733 g    o 

tl807 62,286 7H 6,476,000 274,952 S    g 

11808 9,576 7H, 838,000 274,952 SS    f 

53,921 6Ji 3,774,000 36,332..; 'O    

84,134 5     5,048,000 629,285 8    

35,828 5     2,150,000 752,553 fa    

26,094 S     1,514,000 588,618 g    

5,314 5     319.000 283,512 «    

1814 3,125 6H 232,000 79,377 

1815 85,387 8     8,235,000 1,084,045 

1816 69,241 15i£ 12,809,000 576,246 

1817 62,365 12H 9,230,000....  ....1,115,674 5,080 $281,509 

1818 84,337 10     10,241,341 1,486,240 5,513 873,875 

1819 69,427 lOJtf 8,874,167 926,833 18.710 287,192 

1820 83,940 8     8,188,188 593^8 4,996 149,589 

1821 66,858 1^ 5,798,045 1,332,949 44,552 149,083 

1822 83,169 6J4 6,380,020 1,414,424 44,602 157,182 

1823 99,009 5H 6,437,627 1,987,507 36,684 154,955 

1824 77,883 5H 5,059,355 2,477,990 45,174 203,789 

T1825 75,984 6H 5,287,976 1,871,368 53,920 172,353 

1826 64,098 e% 5.347,208 2,179,774 61,801 210,134 

1827 100,025 5^ 6,816,146 2,730,255 45,812 289,094 

1828 96,278 4?4 5,480,707 2,637,411 85,655 210,747 

1829 77,131 5*i 5,185,370 2,619,399 19,509 202,396 

1830 83,810 6)4 6,838,112  3,199,151 29,425 246,747 

1831 86,718 AH. 4,892.388 3,639,856 27,967 292,475 

1832 106,806 i\ 5,999,769 3,456,071 31,175 295,771 

•       1833 83,153 &%, 5,755,968 3,790,310 13,458 288,978 

1834 87,979 6^4, 6,595,305 3,956,579 57,826 328,409 

1835 94,353 IM 8,250,577 3,817,854 36,471 357,611 

1836 109,448 7% 10,058,640 8,246,675 46,018 435,464 

1837 100,232 4% 5,765,647 3,615,591 40.883 427,836 

1838 100,593 6^ 7,392,029 5,008,147 75,083 677,420 

1839 78,996 10^ 9,832,948 4,214,943 42,467 616.212 

1840 119,484 634 9,883,657 6,787,165 37,182 813,671 

1841 147,828 7     12,576,708 7,503,644 68,553 873,877 

1842 158,710 4H 9,540,755 4,434,214 42,668 525,490 

1843 94,454 4^ 4,650,979 3,404,252 20,455 278,819 

1844 163,042 4% 8,397,255  6,046,878 28,668 586,600 

1845 147,168 4ii 7,469,819 5,312,971 44,899 538,498 

1846 147,998 4% 8,478,270 6,854,856 52,458 695,914 

1847 135,782 4H 7,242,086 7,844,592 37,051 658,950 

1848 130,665 4H 7,551,122 6,698,507 36,192 568,435 

1849 101,621 4)6 5,840,247 7,159,397 49,888 613,044 

1850 145,729 5H 9,951,028 5,918,588 44,690 648,888 

1851 95,945 8     9,219,251 7,235,858 37,422 1,143,547 

*  Freneli  ReTolntton.    t  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,    t  Embargo,    (f  Hegie  in  France  decreed.    II  War 
with  Great  Britain.    %  Duty  in  England  lowered  flrom  4a.  to  3s.  per  poond. 


On  a  careful  examination  of  the  foregoing 
•tatementa,  it  appeara  that  when  our  exports 
of  leaf  tobacco,  for  two  or  three  aocceeaiTe 
years,  much  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of 
poondsi  for  some  succeeding  yeara  they  aie 


proportionably  reduced  below  that  standard. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  Revolutionary  war 
gave  a  check  to  the  exportation  of  leaf  to- 
bacco, from  which  it  has  never  recovered — 
for  until  that  period,  at  may  be  aeen  by  a 
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reference  to  thd  pvtceding  •Utoments,  the 
annual  average  ezportations  increased  regu- 
larly and  Bteadily.  It  was  37,780,000  pounds 
greater  for  the  years  1763  to  1770,  than  for 
the  years  1744  to  1746  ;  and  for  the  years 
1772  to  1785,  it  was  31,694,785  more  than 
the  annual  average  for  the  years  1763  to 
1770.  In  other  words,  for  the  thirty-one 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, our  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  annually 
increased  very  nearly  2,328,000  pounds,  and 
for  the  sixty  years  since  that  period,  it  has 
remained  stationary,  except  when  interrupt- 
ed by  wars  or  other  commercial  embarrass- 
ments. The  reason  is  apparent.  Before 
the  Revolution  all  Europe  depended  on  us 
for  supplies  of  the  article,  but  being  cut  off 
from  the  supplies,  (by  the  war,)  Europeans 
turned  their  attention  to  growing  it  for 
themselves,  and  have  continued  to  cultivate 
it  all  over  the  continent,  while  they  have 
checked  its  consumption  by  the  onerous 
taxes  above  indicated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  has  increas* 
ed  largely  since  1791,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  last  nine  years. 

It  is  remarkable  in  these  facts,  that  the 
increased  consumption  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  main  dependence  of  the  grower 
of  tobacco,  since  the  foreign  demand  has 
progressed  in  so  moderate  a  degree.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,  that  in  England  the 
removal  of  indirect  taxes  upon  other  articles 
of  consumption  has  favored  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  in  some  degree,  even  although  on 
that  article  there  has  been  no  change  since 
the  duty  was  lowered  in  1825  from  four  to 
three  cents  per  pound.  —  United  Statet 
Ectmomist. 

TDBPENTINE  BUSINESS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA.— Statistical  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  products  and  commerce  of  this 
state  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  ;  con- 
sequently all  attempts  at  an  estimate  must  be 
defective ;  but  yet  attempted  estimates  of  an 
article  which  forms  so  important  an  item  in 
the  labor  and  wealth  of  Eastern  Carolina  as 
turpentine,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  even 
should  they  fall  below  the  truth,  or  in  some 
degree  rise  above  it;  and  they  may  possibly 
lead  to  good  results.  It  is  certainly  very  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the 
extent  of  her  products,  which  our  present 
means  of  information  very  partially  furnish. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  unconoected  with 
the  commercial  transactions  now  carried  on 
in  this  state  in  the  single  article  of  turpen- 
tine, can  form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  annu- 
ally made  in  our  limits,  the  amount  of  labor 
employed  in  its  maoofacture,  the  large  capital 
invested,  the  large  number  supported  by  it, 
and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  appropri- 


ated. Nor  are  we  prepared  to  enlighten  tbem 
fully  upon  the  subject,  because  of  the  necat- 
sarily  limited  information  which  even  dealow 
in  the  articles  possess,  in  reference  to  it.  In 
our  conversation  with  intelligent  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  business,  we  nave  been  eoa- 
bled  10  gather  up  some  particulars,  however, 
which  may  be  interesting. 

We  6nd  the  impression  to  be,  that  aboat 
800.000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  now  annu- 
ally made  in  this  state.  Not  more  than  200,- 
000  barrels,  if  that,  were  shipped  to  New- 
York  and  other  ports  the  past  year  in  its  crude 
state,  and  the  uirgest  portion  of  the  whole 
being  distilled  in  this  state.  The  estimated 
value  to  the  makers  is  about  $1,700,000  an- 
nually, and  may  be  $2,000,000.  About  4,000 
or  5,000  laborers  are  engaged  in  making  it, 
and  perhaps  three  times  as  many  more  no- 
man  beings  are  supported  mainly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  first  sale.  The  distillation  of  tnr> 
pontine  in  this  state  is  now  carried  on  very 
extensively,  which  will  render  the  shipment 
of  it  in  its  crude  state  very  small  in  future. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  now  in  opera- 
tion about  150  stills,  which  at  the  average 
cost  of  $1,500  with  fixtures,  shows  that  there 
is  an  expenditure  of  $225,000  to  begin  with 
in  the  distilling  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This 
number  of  stills,  to  have  steady  work,  wouki 
require  900,000  barrels  annually — ^more  than 
is  now  made ;  which  to  us  is  an  indication 
that  the  distilling  business  is  overdone.  Should 
the  makers  of  the  article  continue  to  multi- 
ply stills,  and  thus  monopolize  the  distilling, 
as  well  as  the  making,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
those  now  engaged  in  it  to  invest  their  capital 
in  other  pursuits.  The  cost  of  distilling  is 
very  great,  and  when  we  reckon  the  cost  of 
transportation,  the  profits  of  distillers,  of  ship- 
owners, commission  merchants,  aud  the  ven- 
ders of  the  article  abroad,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  capital  and  labor  employed  are  not  only- 
immense,  but  the  numbers  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
article  are  astonishing.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
one  article  product  in  this  country  by  the 
same  number  of  Uborers,  which  contributes  sd 
much  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  as  the  article  of  turpentine. 

TURPENTINE  IN  THE  SOUTH.— Fao- 

DOCTIOlf  OF  TURPBMTIME  Ilf  SODTB  CaROLIITA 

— Exports  I.N  past  Years^Rbsodrcbs  for 
Manufacturino — Value  of  La:iDS — Pro- 
cess OF  Extraction — FaciLinEs  of  Tram- 
FORTATioii  —  Distillation  —  Ebtimats  or 
Profits,  ktc. — As  the  manitfacture  of  turpea- 
tine  in  this  state  has  excited  someinterest  with- 
in a  jroar  or  two  past  among  our  agricaltoriitii 
and  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  devote  their 
attention  to  it,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  • 
brief  notice  of  its  history  and  progre« 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  readers 
who  oontemplate  embaridng  in    the  bmi- 
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Several  commanicatloos  on  the  gabject 
have  appeared  in  the  papera  of  this  state  and 
Georgia,  from  the  various  details  of  which  I 
have  condensed  a  summary  of  information 
coDceming  the  process  of  mannfactaring  and 
probable  profits.  A  collection  of  old  docu- 
ments before  roe  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  the  state,  famishes  a  few  items  of  value,  by 
means  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  the 
exports  of  the  article  in  past  years.  Personal 
observation,  and  the  resutu  of  experiments 
communicated  by  a  number  of  friends  largely 
eopged  in  the  enterprise,  have  given  ample 
evidence  of  the  facilities  afibrded  by  many 
lections  of  the  state  for  abundant  crops,  quick 
transportation  to  a  good  market,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  fair  reward  to  the  industry  and 
skill  of  the  manufacturer.  On  this  latter  point 
there  are  some  trifling  discrepancies  in  the 
reports  from  different  sections,  which  must 
aeceasarily  be  the  case,  as  no  exact  standard 
of  profit  can  be  laid  down  for  the  whole  state, 
bot  mast  depend  upon  various  circumstances 
of  locality,  quality  of  lands,  capital  and  labor 
invested,  and  the  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge,  experience,  energy  and  economy, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  work. 

Exportt  in  pa$t  year*.— From  statistics 
before  us,  we  derive  the  information,  that  the 
attention  of  our  predecessors  was  turned  to 
this  commodity  as  an  article  of  export,  near- 
ly two  hundred  years  ago,  although  even  to 
toe  present  day,  so  far  as  our  own  state  is 
concerned,  there  is  bat  little  practical  knowl- 
edge afloat  on  the  subject  of  its  production  and 
manufacture.  Our  North  Carolina  brethren 
have  ioug  since  made  it  their  great  staple, 
and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  our  own  consider- 


ation, whether  it  might  not  be  rendered,  with 
us,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  overstocked  gin* 
houses  and  granaries. 

A  "  Oompleat'DescHption  of  Carolina  and 
the  Natural  Excellencies  Thereof,*'  published 
in  London  iii  1682,  thus  enlightens  us  as  to 
the  amount  of  exports  of  tar : 

"  Tarr,  made  of  the  resinous  Juice  of  the 
Pine  (which  boy  I'd  to  a  thicker  Consistence 
is  Pitch)  they  make  great  quantitits  yearly, 
transpoirting  several  Tuns  to  Barbadoes,  Ja- 
maica, and  Caribbe  Islands.'' 

Governor  Archdale's  account  of  the  Prov- 
ince (1707)  mentions  the  arrival  in  England 
of  •'  17  ships  from  Charles  Town  Laden  with 
Rice,  Skins,  Pitch  and  Tar."  In  another  ac- 
count **  drawn  up  at  Charles  Town  in  Sep- 
tember, 1731,"  the  trade  of  Carolina  is  repre- 
sented as  being  "  so  considerable  that  of  late 
Years  there  has  sail'd  from  thence  Annually 
above  200  Ships,  with  Merchandizes  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Country,  beskles  3  Ships*  of 
War.  It  appears  by  the  Custom  House  En- 
tries from  March,  1730,  to  March,  1731,  that 
there  sailed  within  that  time  from  Charles 
Town  207  Ships,  most  of  them  for  England. 
which  carried  amonff  other  Goods,  10,754 
Barrels  of  Pitch,  2,063  of  Tar,  and  1,159  of 
T'urpenttne.** 

In  one  of  these  pamphlets  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing— 

**  Account  of  several  species  and  quantities 
of  Commodities  of  the  Produce  of  South 
Carolina,  which  were  exported  from  thence 
at  the  Port  of  Charles  Town,  in  one  year 
from  first  November,  1747,  to  1st  November, 
1748.  together  with  the  rate  and  amount  of 
the  value  of  each  in  Sterling  money  in  South 
Carolina  Currency." 


N«?alStoM 

SpMlM 

TurpenUne «,8«7  bbls.. . 

Roein 97    *»    .. 

Pitch 5,521    "    .. 

Tir  common 2,784    **    ., 

Do.  green.... 991    " 

Ofl  of  turpentine 7 


S.  Ckr.  Carrea«7 
X  •    d 


AvooBt  of  ValM  ia 
8.  Car*  CuiTMMT 
X    I     d 


Xs    d 

0  7    1 8  10  OOperbbl 5,903  10  00 


.0  7    1 2  10  00 

.0  fl    5 2    5  00 

.05  00 1  15  00 

.0  7     1 2  10  00 

.2  2  10 15  00  00 


Bo.      do Ojars 18    6 10  00  00  per  jar . 

RtiOurceM  for  Manufacturing. — Travelers 
through  the  middle  and  lower  districts  of  the 
•tate,  agree  in  prononncius  the  pine  forests  of 
these  sections  as  well  adapted  as  those  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  manufacture  of  tur- 
pentine. One  writer  calls  the  attention  of 
the  owners  of  large  bodies  of  pine  land,  here- 
tofore regarded  as  but  of  little  value,  to  the 
fiict,  that  "  the  day  may  be  near  at  hand  when 
tbey  will  find  themselves  the  owners  of  mines 
more  snre,  if  not  quite  so  profitable,  as  those 
of  Califumia."  In  the  districts  of  Orange- 
horff  and  CoUeton  especially,  may  be  found 
lands,  the  value  of  which  for  the  profitable 
making  of  turpentine  has  been  tested  for 
■©veral  years.  Throughout  those  of  Horry, 
Dadington  and  Marion,  the  trees  are  of  exccl- 


242  10  00 
.12,422  5  00 
.  4,872  00  00 
.  727  10  00 
.  105  00  00 
90  00  00 


lent  quality,  and  this  section  is  destined  to  be 
the  seat  of  very  extensive  operations  in  the 
business.  The  route  contemplated  for  the 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  rail-road  runs 
through  the  centre  of  it;  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  lands  which 
once  brought  no  more  than  ten  to  twenty 
cents  per  acre,  have  risen  to  fl  and  %\  50.  In 
Norih  Carolina,  it  is  estimated  that ^  about 
800,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  annually 
manufactured — value  to  the  makers  from 
$1,700,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Value  of  Lands. — Good  lands  can  now  be 
had  in  the  lower  parts  of  Barnwell,  Colleton 
and  Charleston  districts,  at  50  cents  to  S2  per 
acre.  Near  the  village  of  Snmmerville,  22 
milea  from  Charleston,  they  have  been  pur- 
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ohaied  widiin  the  past  jear  at  75  cents  and 
31  >  and  in  one  or  two  instaooes,  as  low  as  50 
cents.  In  the  vicinity  of  Orangeburg,  the 
range  is  from  $1  50  to  95.  Many  of  the 
neighboring  planters  have  embarked  in  the 
basiness,  and  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain suitable  locations. 

FaeiUUei  of  Tratuportation. — The  section 
of  country  embraced  within  the  districts  of 
Colleton,  Charleston,  Barnwell,  Onmseburg, 
Snmpter,  Georgetown,  Horry  and  Williams- 
barg,  is, considered  the  cream  of  the  tnrpnu> 
tine  region  of  this  state.  The  South  Carolina 
rail-road  passes  directly  through  the  centre, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  of  the  first 
four  names,  and  opens,  through  a  portion  of 
the  fifth,  communication  with  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  other  districts.  The  Edisto 
River  runs  through  the  same  districts  withiu 
a  few  miles  of  the  rail-road  crossing  it  near 
Branchville,  and  extending  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  on  the  other  side  for  the  distance  of 
one  to  eight  or  ten  miles.  In  the  parishes  of 
St.  Stephen's  and  St.  John's,  Berkley,  the  San* 
tee  River  and  Canal,  and  Cooper,  Wando  and 
Ashley  rivers,  afford  easy  access.  Further 
north,  the  Congaree,  Pedee,  Wateree,  and 
Lynche's  Creek,  furnish  steam  and  poleboat 
communication  with  the  city,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rail-road  from  Wilmington  will 
still  further  extend  these  facilities. 

Proc€99  of  Extraction  and  Preptarattan, — 
The  pitch-pine  yields  five  different  substances, 
which  are  included  in  the  gum  or  resin,  and 
obtained  thence  by  extraction  and  subsequent 
distillation.  Turpentine  is  the  gum  in  the 
liquid  state,  drawn  from  the  tree  while  grow- 
ing, by  incision  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Oil 
of  turpentiue  is  extracted  from  turpentine  by 
distillation,  and  the  portion  which  remains  is 
resin.  After  the  trees  have  been  cut  down, 
split  up  and  dri>id,  the  application  of  fire- 
beat  produces  tar,  the  solid  part  of  which  is 
separated  from  the  liquid  by  boiling,  and  be- 
comes pitch.  Turpentine  is  obtained  from 
boxes  cut  in  the  standing  green  trees,  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  into  which  the  sap  des- 
cends through  slight  incisions  made  into  the 
tree,  immediately  above,  with  an  instrument 
especially  constructed  for  this  purpose.  The 
process  of  boxing,  chipping  and  preparing 
barrels  for  shipment,  is  thus  described  by  an 
old  hand  at  the  business: 

"  Method  to  be  observed  in  making  Turpen- 
tine.— Box  the  tree  after  the  sap  is  gone  down 
and  stop  before  it  rises ;  therefore  it  will  re- 
quire mure  hands  to  box  than  it  will  to  work 
tne  trees.  A  good  hand  will  cut  from  50  to 
60  quart-boxes  a  day ;  some  expert  axemen 
in  practice,  may  cut  100,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
such  bands  are  to  be  found.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  cut  the  box  on  the  straight  side  of 
the  tree.  Some  trees  will  contain  from  1  to 
4  boxes,  owinff  to  the  size  of  it.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  leave  from  4  to  6  inches  of  sap 
and  bark  between  bees,  so  as  to  preserve  the 


life  of  the  tree.  Cat  the  box  from  4  to  4) 
inches  deep,  abont  8  inches  wide.  Go  down 
the  stump  of  the  tree  so  as  to  cut  the  heart 
as  little  as  possible.  Clean  out  the  chip*  and 
bark  from  the  boxes  that  your  turpentine 
may  be  free  of  them.  The  next  work,  after 
the  box  is  cut,  is  to  gauge  or  comer,  by  a  few 
chops,  commencing  in  the  edge  of  the  box, 
running  up  the  tree  widening  it  at  the  saon 
time,  so  as  to  make  a  channel  for  the  torpeo* 
tine  to  run  into  the  boxes.  If  the  lace  it 
nearly  a  foot  wide,  say  firom  ten  to  eleven 
inches,  then  your  boxes,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
them,  will  fill  quickly,  and  you  aboald  have 
your  barrels  ready  so  as  to  dip  aa  fast  as  the 
boxes  fill.  The  next  work,  alter  the  ooraer- 
ing  is  done,  is  to  be  done  with  a  hatchet 
made  for  the  purpose  ;  then  comes  the  roond 
shave,  you  chip  two  or  three  timea  with  a 
hatchet,  keeping  the  face  smooth,  then  begin 
with  the  round  shave.  Never  go  into  uie 
tree  more  than  21  or  3  grains  of  the  wood. 
and  that  should  be  repeated  every  eight  or 
nine  days,  never  going  up  the  tree  more  than 
one-eight  of  an  inch  at  a  chipping,  that  ia  with 
the  round  shave,  the  only  object  ia  to  keep 
the  old  cut  fresh,  you  may  go  over  every 
seven  days  as  many  persons  do.  A  hand  can 
chip  over  bis  task  in  five  days,  some  will  in 
less  time.  Twenty-five  huntlreNd  is  a  task  far 
a  good  hand,  then  he  has  two  days  to  dip ;  if 
his  trees  run  well  and  are  thick,  he  can  dip 
three  barrels  a  day,  il  not,  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half.  The  timber  for  barrels  should  be 
got  in  the  winter,  staves  32  inches  long,  the 
heading  wide,  so  as  to  make^  when  roand, 
17^^  inches  across;  a  common  cooper  will 
make  from  four  to  six  good  barrels  a  daj. 
An  average  to  the'  hand  is  two  hundred 
barrels  '  per  year,  which  varies  in  price  from 
|2  50  to  $4  per  barrel,  as  prices  current  will 
show." 

Another  writer  describes  the  method  of 
preparation  still  more  fully,  as  follows  : 

*'A  good  crop  season,  with  occasional 
showers,  is  about  the  most  favorable  season 
for  the  running  of  the  trees.  The  treea 
should  be  boxed  at  least  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  so  as  not  to  be  overrun  by  heavy 
rains,  and  for  greater  convenience  in  dipping 
also.  The  boxes,  moreover,  should  be  cot 
when  the  form  of  the  tree  will  pennit,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tree.  They  are  not  so 
much  exposed  then  to  the  action  of  the  son. 
The  turpentine  when  running  to  the  box, 
protected  in  this  way,  will  retammoreof  the 
spirits.  Besides  the  advantage  of  saving 
more  spirits  from  evaporation/by  having  the 
boxes  on  the  north  aide  of  the  tree,  yoohav* 
the  boxes  protected  from  the  dust  and  leaves 
that  fly  about  with  the  south  winds,  which 
prevail  most  constantly  during  the  sununsr. 
When  the  boxes  are  cut  they  should  be  well 
cleansed  of  the  chips  ;  and  in  chipping  the 
tree  afterward,  care  shooM  always  be  takea 
to  keep  the  chips  of  wood  and  baik  ^ 
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&Oing  into  the  boxet.  It  is  important  in  box- 
ing the  trees  to  see  that  the  hands  perform 
(heir  task  properly,  and  not  allow  them  to  mis- 
lead yoa,  as  they  will  frequently  do,  by  saying 
that  they  perform  their  task,  without  half 
doing  BO.  Neglecting  this  particular,  you 
may  suppose,  when  the  running  season 
comes,  that  you  are  making  a  bad  crop  with- 
out knowing  the  true  cause  of  short  yield — 
that  your  trees  are  not  half  boxed.  The 
experiment,  I  learn,  has  been  made  success- 
fully in  chipping  over  the  same  spot  twice. 
The  object  of  doing  this  is  to  have  the  run- 
ning exposed  on  less  of  the  face  of  the  tree, 
and  to  make  the  trees  produce  for  a  greater 
number  of  years  before  the  chipping  gets  so 
high  as  to  be  very  inconveniently  managed. 
As  the  chipping  goes  on  from  year  to  year, 
you  have  a  longer  face  of  the  tree  for  the 
turpentine  to  pass  over  before  it  reaches  the 
box.  The  value  of  the  turpentine  then  is 
very  much  diminished  and  you  have  to 
gather  it  from  the  fece  of  the  tree  for  scrape, 
which  is  worth  but  about  one-half  as  much 
as  what  is  dipped  from  the  boxes. 

"  To  guard  the  trees  from  the  worm  and 
irom  fire,  rake  away  the  leaves  and  chips 
every  season.  The  turpentine  should  be 
gathered  clean  as  possible  from  the  boxes, 
and  put  up  in  neat  barrels  of  uniform  size  and 
about  the  standard  weight,  which  at  present 
is  330  pounds  gross  weight.  In  dipping 
turpentine,  the  virgin  or  yield  of  the  first 
year  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  dippings 
from  trees  of  older  running.  It  should  be 
carefuUv  barreled  by  itself,  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket. This  quality  of  turpentine,  most  valu- 
able just  after  it  is  gathered,  diminishes  in 
▼alue  when  kept,  by  the  rapid  loss  of  the 
spirits.  It  is  not  unusual  in  North  Carolina 
to  continue  to  chip  trees  until  you  run  them 
np  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  Any  good  axe- 
man that  can  cut  twice  in  one  place,  can  be 
learned  in  a  week  to  cut  50  boxes  per  day, 
and  soon  up  to  75,  and  soon  learn  to  chip 
well.  The  most  important  part  of  the  labor 
IS  to  have  the  trees  properly  boxed  and  chip- 
P^>  so  as  to  insure  you  constant  gain. 
Green  hands  to  commence  cutting  boxes, 
say  the  Ist  of  November,  would  cut  by  the 
middle  of  February  from  five  to  six  thousand 
l>oxe8,  which  are  about  as  many  ^s  they 
could  tend  well  the  first  year.  From  the 
Qumber  of  trees  that  would  run  well  and 
woriL  steadily,  the  hand  will  make  the  num- 
l>€r  of  barrels  of  turpentine  herein  stated. 
There  are  many  hands  in  North  Carolina 
who  tend  7,500  to  9,000  boxes  for  their 
tasks,  making  300  barrels  and  upward  of 
turpentine ;  but  they  are  the  brag  hands  of 
the  country. 

"  Ordinary  hands  will  chip  from  8  to  10 

hundred  boxes  per  day,  and  when  getting 

out  the  turpentine  dip  3  bbls.  per  day  ;  while 

tip-top  hands  will  chip  from  12  to  15  hundred 
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pet  day,  and  dip  from  4  to  6  bbls.  of  turpen- 
tine, where  their  trees  stand  thick  and  their 
boxes  are  well  filled. 

**  After  tending  your  trees  six  or  eight 
years  from  your  first  boxing  according  to 
the  procedure  in  Carolina,  you  back  box  the 
same  trees,  leaving  some  2  inches  of  the 
sap  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  between  the 
old  and  the  new  box,  thereby  preserving  the 
life  of  the  tree.  Then,  afler  tending  these 
boxes  as  many  years  as  the  first,  you  can 
cut  the  faces  out  10  or  12  feet  by  the  axeman 
having  a  bench  to  stand  on,  which  afford  an 
inmiense  quantity  of  the  rich  kind  of  wood, 
such  as  tar  is  run  from  in  North  Carolina," 

DiitUlalion.  —  The  cost  of  distilling  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  a  business  requiring  no 
small  capital  and  energy.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, there  are  in  operation  about  150  stills, 
which,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,500, 
with  fixtures,  demand  an  expenditure  of 
8225,000.  There  are  but  two  that  I  know 
of  in  this  state — one  near  Oranffeburg  vil- 
lage, owned  by  captain  V.  D.  V.  Jamison,  a 
worthy  and  enterprising  resident  of  that 
place,  and  another  in  this  city,  established 
several  years  since  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  Smith 
&  Co.,  which  I  took  occasion  to  notice  in  a 
previous  article  on  the  public  improvements 
of  Charleston.  These  gentlemen  are  very 
extensively  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine, preparea  to  purchase  it  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  to  furnish  all  the  tools  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  it,  of  the 
best  quality,  and  on  liberal  terms.  They 
have  purchased  most  of  the  crop  raised  in 
the  lower  and  middle  districts,  and  have 
every  facility  for  insuring  prompt  sales  and 
returns. 

Estimate  of  Profits. — From  a  pamphlet 
recently  published  in  this  city,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  turpentine,  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing calculation,  showing  the  probable  profits 
of  making  the  article,  in  estimating  the 
yield  per  hand  at  200  barrels : 

ATeragB  price  of  dip  turpentine, 

tS  50;  scrape, $1  35 

160  barrels  dipping  at  $2  50 $375  00 

50        "        scrape  at  $125 62  50— $437  50 

Deduct  expenses  for  making  900 

barrels,  at  80  cents 00  00 

Conveyance  to  market,  at  25 50  00 

Commissions,  &c 27  50—   137  30 

Making  clear  to  the  hand...  $300  00 

The  average  yield  here  assumed  appears 
very  large.  We  find  this  estimate,  however, 
amply  supported  by  other  published  reports 
ana  observations,  derived  from  the  best  au- 
thorities. One  of  these  is  from  an  experi- 
enced North  Carolina  manufacturer,  who 
spent  several  months  in  an  examination  of 
the  pine  lands  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  He  gives,  as  his  opinion,  that  no 
region  of  the  world  offers  greater  induce- 
ments to  embark  in  the  business,  than  the 
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pine  lands  of  these  two  states.  The  trees, 
in  many  sections,  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
ahuost  inexhaustible,  and  the  yield,  both  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  equal  to  any 
he  had  ever  found  in  the  best  regions  of 
North  Carolina.  The  location  of  these 
lands,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rail-roads, 
navigable  streams  and  seaport  markets,  of- 
fers the  best  facilities  of  transportation  and 
ready  sales.  An  average  crop  to  the  hand 
he  estimates  at  200  barrels  per  annum, 
prices  varying  from  $2  50  to  $4,*  and  ex- 
presses his  conviction,  that  three  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  can  be  made  clear  to  every  hand 
employed. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  business  near 
Ridgeville,  thirty-one  miles  from  Charleston, 
informs  me  that  with  forty  hands,  he  suc- 
ceeded the  last  year  in  making  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  barrels  to  the  hand,  or  5,000 
barrels, 

Which,  at  a  IltUe  less  ttatn  $9  per  barrel, 
as  a  ftdr  average  for  the  crop,  la  equal  to 
abom $0,000 

The  expenses  deducted,  say 0,000 

Leaves  a  set  profit  of. $3,000 

A  writer,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  gives  a  statement,  showing  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  made  by  one  of 
the  most  respectable  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens of  Barnwell  district.  He  does  not  indorse 
to  the  full  many  of  the  calculations  which 
have  appeared,  which  he  considers  as  extrav- 
agant and  over-wrought.  The  main  object 
of  the  communication  would  seem  to  be, 
to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  too  sanguine 
expectations,  on  the  part  of  those  entering 
into  the  business,  and  not  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  a  judicious  investment  of  capital 
and  labor,  in  its  prosecution.  It  is  wntten 
in  a  candid  spirit,  by  one  who  has  been  an 
e^e-witness,  and  enjoyed  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  information.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  is  that  the  business  may  be 
rendered  a  profitable  one  to  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  &vorably  located,  with  regard  to 
iaciUties  of  transportation,  set  but  little 
value  on  their  fine  timber,  and  are  tired  of 
making  cotton  at  the  low  prices,  to  which 
planters  have  been  hitherto  compelled  to 
submit.  With  skilful  management,  and 
the  assistance  of  a  person  brought  up  to  the 
business  regularly,  he  clearly  shows  that  the 
turpentine  manufacturer  may  reasonably 
calculate  on  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  out- 
lay and  services.  This  result  may  not  be 
realized  where  the  inconvenience  of  convey- 
ing the  produce  to  market  by  wagons,  haul- 
ing from  a  great  distance  to  the  railroad, 
or  floating  down  a  small  stream,  subjects  the 
manufacturer  to  heavy  expense  and  delay. 


*  I  quote  literally,  but  this  is  too  wide  a  range— 
$3  being  the  ultimatum. 


The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  fue^ 
probable  injury  to  the  fertility  of  the  land 
by  the  extraction  of  turpentine  from  th^ 
trees,  checking  of  the  growth  of  the  timber 
and  exhaustion  of  soil,  are  all  matters  of  in- 
terest to  be  taken  into  the  account.  With 
these  comparative  estimates  of  profit  and 
loss  as  a  basis,  the  writer  proceeds  to  detail 
the  plan  pursued  by  the  manufacturer  above 
allnded  to,  who  has  gone  into  the  operatiotir 
under  the  best  possible  auspices. 

"  The  boxing  of  the  trees,"  he  informs  ns, 
*'  was  commenced  in  January,  and,  though 
this  was  a  late  beginning,  he  made  up  for  k 
in  the  number  of  hands  employed.  For 
having  only  seven  tasks  to  cut,  he  bad  en- 
gaged in  the  work  about  twenty-five  hands. 
The  chipping  required  the  work  of  serai 
hands  throughout  the  whole  season,  and  the 
dipping  three.  The  coopering  required  two 
hands,  besides  the  extra  labor  of  getting  the 
staves  and  hoop  poles.  The  whole  operation 
required  the  undivided  attention  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hands,  frt)m  the  time  of 
furnishing  the  boxes  until  the  season  closed 
He  had  in  his  employment  a  ffenuine  North 
Carolina  dipper,  a  man  raised  to  that  busi- 
ness and  no  other.  He  was  active,  industri- 
ous and  skilfiil,  and  the  hands  did  all  tbr 
work  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  or 
desired." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  crop  made : 

**  As  the  season  has  scarcely  quite  clotfd. 
it  is  not  practicable  to  state  the  precise  num- 
ber of  barrels  made,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  whole  crop  will  not  exceed  o*e 
thousand  barrels.  A  very  small  portion  whiefa 
has  been  sold,  brought  two  dollars  and  three- 
quarters  per  barrel.  But  putting  the  price  at 
what  has  been  invariably  considered  a  bk 
average,  passing  by  the  circumstances  thai, 
after  the  first  year,  a  large  proportion  of  tie 
crop  is  scrape,  for  which  only  half  price  i» 
obtained,  and  twenty-five  hundred  doUan 
will  be  the  gross  amount  received  for  the 
year's  yield.  Take  off"  twenty-five  cents  fcr 
rail-road  transportation,  and  we  have  92,S50. 
From  this  is  to  be  deducted  expenses  of 
storage,  drayage  and  commission  in  Charies- 
ton." 

The  inference  from  this  calculatioii,  is.  , 
that  as  much  as  two  hundred  dollars  to  the 
hand  will  not  be  realized,  which  may  freelj 
be  admitted,  without  making  it  out  to  be 
a  very  bad  business.  There  are  lew  cetKn 
planters  who  can  show  as  clean  a  balanff- 
shect,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  bistoy  of 
their  operations.  In  drawing  his  compan- 
son  between  the  results  above  exhibited  and 
the  profits  of  the  cotton  planter,  the  vahr 
assigned  to  the  crop  of  the  latter  can  hardK 
be  admitted  as  a  fair  average. 

**  But  I  am  far  from  admitting  that  it  is  a* 
good  as  cotton  at  nine  cents.  Of  course,  the 
profits  of  the  cotton  planter  vary  with  tb« 
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qtialUy  of  his  soil,  but  there  is  a  material 
drcumstance,  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  such 
calculations,  as  this :  The  cotton  planter  may 
not  sell  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cotton 
to  the  hand,  but  he  invariably  makes,  be- 
sides his  cotton,  a  provision  crop  to  support 
his  hands,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  his  fami- 
ly. Let  him  sell  his  cattle,  his  hogs,  his 
carriage  horses,  his  saddle  horse ;  let  him 
put  away  his  servants,  and  board  out,  and 
employ  his  whole  force  in  making  cotton, 
without  a  grain  of  provisions  of  any  kind, 
sowed  or  planted,  to  attract  his  attention  and 
energy  from  the  one  object,  and  who  will 
say  that  he  cannot  make  as  much  as  $200  to 
the  hand  and  even  more  than  that,  at  the 
present  prices  of  cotton  1" 

Here  we  have  both  sides  of  the  picture 
feirly  presented,  from  which  the  candid  in- 
quirer can  draw  his  own  inferences,  weigh- 
ing all  circumstances,  and  making  all  due  al- 
lowances. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  for  the 
information  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may 
feel  interested  in  the  subject,  a  few  crude 
materials,  from  which  they  may  extract 
something  that  may  be  of  use  to  them.  The 
results  given  are  not,  it  is  true,  derived 
from  practical  knowledge,  but  they  may  be 
relied  on  in  the  main  as  substantially  correct. 
I  have,  however,  taken  considerable  pains  in 
prosecuting  the  inquiry,  for  the  benefit  of 
friends  about  to  enter  upon  the  experiment, 
obtaining  facts  from  diligent  personal  observa- 
tion and  indisputable  authority,  and  arrang- 
ing them  into  a  form  which  may  serve  for 
references,  and  prevent  many  useful  hints 
which  have  been  given  out,  either  in  print 
or  in  conversation,  from  being  lost  or  forgot- 
ten. Such  as  they  are,  you  are  welcome  to 
them,  and  if  they  can  benefit  any  one  of  your 
subscribers,  the  time  and  space  consumed 
will  not  have  been  misapplied. 

TURPENTINE  BUSINESS  IN  GEOR- 
GIA.—The  Savannah  Republican  says :  "We 
presume  the  extent  to  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  turpentine  is  being  developed  in  this 
state  is  not  known  to  our  readers.  If  its 
production  goes  on  increasing,  for  a  few 
years  longer,  as  rapidly  as  during  the  last 
year  or  two  past,  it  will  not  take  long  to 
transfer  the  general  headquarters  of  the 
turpentine  trade  from  North  C/arolina  to 
Georgia.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  most 
of  those  who  entered  upon  the  business  of 
producing  turpentine  in  Georgia,  have  had  as 
good  success  as  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed. Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
in  Barnwell  district,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
planters  in  that  district  seem  to  have  been 
wrongly  instructed  in  the  outset ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  advance  in  cot- 
ton, has  induced  them  generally  to  give  over 
the  production  for  the  present. 


*'We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
mercantile  friend,  who  has  procured  for  us 
the  statistics  which  ought  to  be  produced  in 
Georgia,  whose  entire  product  will  amount 
to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
barreU!  These  gentlemen  are,  many  of 
them,  personally  known  to  us — neariy  all  of 
them  our  subscribers — and  the  information 
may  be  relied  on  as  accurate.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  production  of  seven  or  eight 
more  persons,  who  have  more  recently  begun 
the  business  in  Georgia,  and  of  two  in  Flori- 
da, whose  names  we  have,  but  it  is  out  of  our 
power,  at  present,  to  indicate  the  probable 
result  of  their  labor.  The  same  remark  b 
applicable  to  the  article  received  by  the  river. 
We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  whole 
product  oi  Georgia  and  Florida,  during  the 
season  ending  on  the  1st  of  September,  will 
reach  the  figure  of  30,000  barrels  ;  of  which 
we  put  down  25,000  to  Georgia.  This  will 
represent  a  value  of  some  160,000  to  be 
divided  among  a  moderate  number  of  pro- 
ducers. 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  re> 
mark,  that  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine 
is  rapidly  increasing  at  various  points.  In- 
cluding the  large  distillery  in  this  city,  under 
the  chaise  of  Young  and  Gamill,  we  count 
no  less  than  ten  distilleries  in  Georgia,  either 
actually  erected  or  ordered,  and  on  their  way 
to  their  destination." 

TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES.— We  received  recently  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Francis  Bonynoe,  a  gentleman 
who  has  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  East, 
actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  ma- 
nufacture of  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre,  tea  and 
cofifee,  and  whose  present  object  is,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  southern  states  the  culture  of 
the  tea  plant,  the  mangoe  tree,  date  tree,  cofifee 
plant,  &c.,  and  the  melons  and  vegetables  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  to  carry  out  the  manu- 
facture of  the  tea  leaf,  and  also  of  the  indigo 
plant,  and  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  both 
tea  and  indigo. 

Mr.  Bonynge  informs  us  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  southern  states  are  more  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  tea  than  those  even  of 
China ;  and  that  indigo,  which  was,  by-the- 
by,  formerly  produced  here,  can  be  grown  to 
any  extent ;  and  that  the  cofifee  plant,  in  all 
probability,  would  flourish  here  to  great  ad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as  the  soil  and  undulating 
nature  of  the  land  would  be  in  its  favor,  and 
the  cold  of  the  latitude  of  this  city  is  not  so 
intense  by  thirteen  degrees  as  that  of  the 
east  of  China.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bonynge  has 
seen  this  plant  growing  wild  in  N.  latitude 
27®  30',  on  hills  of  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  where,  too,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  frost,  snow  and  hail. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  at  present  to 
give  further  particulars  on  this  matter  f  Mr. 
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Bonynge,  however,  who  can  be  found  at  the 
boarding-house  of  Mr.  Becase,  235  East  Ba^, 
has  with  him  the  strongest  testimonials  in 
favor  of  his  project,  from  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James;  Daniel  Lee,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  Washington,  and  Editor  of  the 
Somthern  CuUivator;  and  other  gentlemen 
alike  distinguished  for  their  position  in  soci- 
ety, and  their  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments ;  which  he  will  take  much  pleasure  in 
showing  to  those  who  may  feel  desirous  of 
becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
We  ourselves  regard  the  introduction  of 
these  plants  into  our  state  as  a  great  dender- 
a/iim,  and  consequently  call  the  attention  of 
our  planters,  and  such  of  our  citizens  as  may 
be  interested  in  the  matter,  to  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Bonynge  to  our  city.-C4ar/e*^(m  Courier. 

TEA,  INDIGO,  &c. — Cultivation  in 
THE  South. — ^Mr.  Bonynge,  who  is  r«feired 
to  in  the  last  paper,  has  written  a  letter  for 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  which,  as  present- 
rng  some  new  views,  we  extract : 

My  object  is  to  show  you  the  imperative 
necessity  you  are  under  to  bestir  yourselves, 
and  to  introduce,  not  one  staple  only,  but 
many,  and  save  your  country  from  the  im- 
pending depression  that  hangs  over  it.  I 
will  take  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  the 
rice  trade  for  comparison,  viz. :  from  1824  to 
1847,  both  years  included : 

Aretug* 
TUreM  Tiercel 

From  1824  to  1829  sU  years. . .  .670,816.  ..112,802 

"   1830  to  1835   "    ....761,311 126,885 

"   1836  to  1841    "    ...  .648,458 108,076 

"  184210  1847   "    ....774,y88 129,164 

You  will  perceive,  in  the  above  compara- 
tive review  of  the  rice  consumed  in,  and  ex- 
ported from  Charleston,  that  in  reality  there 
IS  a  decline,  for  twelve  years,  of  one  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Prices  flrom  1839  to  1841,  seven  years, 

average  yearly $3  30to  $S  68 

Prices  flrom  1842  to  1848,  seven  years, 

average  yearly 2  94  to    8  57 

Showing  a  falling  off  in  price  of  10  per 
cent,  nearly  ;  but  observe  what  is  a  most  no- 
torious and  remarkable  instance  in  this  de- 
cay. It  has  taken  place  with  a  four  years' 
famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  universal  failure 
of  the  potato  and  grain  crops  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

There  have  been  extensive  failures  this 
year  on  Cooper  River,  6cc.  In  a  prosperous 
state  such  failures  would  be  the  concern  of 
the  individual  only ;  but  now  it  is  a  national 
loss,  for  the  successful  planter  will  obtain  no 
higher  price.  There  is  so  much  less  to  ex- 
port and  to  command  imports ;  therefore  the 
planters,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  and 
storekeeper  will  feel  it. 

It  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 


decline  in  your  rice  trade.  It  caimot  be,  at 
you  may  see,  from  an  over-eupplj  produced 
in  Carolina,  for  we  see  : 


From  16S4  to  1835,  twelve  years'  shipmmts 
to  Europe 066,669 

From  1836  to  1847,  twelve  years'  shipments 
to  Europe 556,261 

Decline  on  shipments  in  twelve  years 10S,40& 

Now.  with  eight  millions  of  people  starr- 
ing for  some  four  or  five  years  of  that  twelve 
years,  general  failure  of  the  potato  and  short- 
grain  crops  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  food 
must  have  been  supplied  from  somewhere. 
The  merchant  must  be  aware  of  the  gradual 
displacement  on  the  continent  of  American 
rice  by  East  Indian  (Patna  and  Arrakan) 
rice.  The  English  merchant  can  ship  rice, 
or  rough  rice,  to  England,  there  clean  it  and 
re-ship  it  to  the  contment,  and  undersell  the 
rice  of  this  state.  I  mean  at  their  comparar 
tive  values.  However,  the  &mine  in  Ireland, 
(Sec,  did,  in  some  way,  retard  the  galloping 
consumption  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  for 
in  184&-1847  there  was  one-half  as  much 
shipped  to  England  as  there  had  been  in  the 
five  preceding  years.  Look  to  India,  from 
where  you  have  so  much  to  apprehend.  On 
either  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  viz.  ;  &om 
Balezore  to  Madras,  and  opposite  Arrakaa, 
the  price  of  paddy  or  rough  nee  is  : 

For  120  to  260  lbs.,  1  rupee,  or  45  cents. 

Carolina,  1  bushel,  45  to  47  lbs.,  90  cents. 

Value  of  Carolina  rice,  18  shillings  ster- 
ling. 

Arrakan  Caroluia  rice,  10  shilliDgs  ster- 
ling. 

Taking  the  bulk,  the  Arrakan  is  530  to 
710  per  cent,  cheaper,  or  according  to  quality, 
nearly  300  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  rice-planter  of  India,  with  his  wile 
and  children,  labor  in  the  field.  The  man's 
clothing  consists  of  a  strip  of  cloth  passinf 
between  his  legs — one  end  tied  up  before 
and  the  other  behind  by  a  string  round  his 
body  ;  that  little  piece  of  cloth  serves  him  for 
a  couple  of  years'  clothine.  His  rice,  fish, 
salt,  tobacco,  &^.,  cost  him  nearly  thirty 
cents  a  moQth.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a 
poor  man  in  that  condition  could  not  contend 
with  the  planter  of  Carolina  with  his  hon- 
dreds  of  slaves,  but  that  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
naked  Indian  has  the  advantage  through  the 
combination  of  all  the  planters  in  a  district. 
A  rice  field,  or  rather  district,  is  very  extce- 
sive  in  India.  Standing  on  the  margin,  the 
eye  might  wander  over  it,  the  same  as  if 
standing  on  the  sea-shore.  Goverment  makes 
up  the  water-dams,  6lc.  The  rice  lands  are 
so  extensive  in  India,  nono  subject  to  iaihire 
is  used,  or  need  be  used. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained 
the  consumption  and  exports  of  the  city  of 
Charleston  in  rice : 
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Vior  1S48— 1840, 150^0  tierees.  Priee  (S  80  to  $S  85 
For  1849-1850, 134,417      "  "       2  87  to   8  28 

or  a  dedine  on  the  two  years,  compared 
with  the  prices  of  seven  years,  from  1835  to 
1841,  of  nearly  16  per  cent. 

Now,  take  cotton  in  its  yearly  decline  in 
Talue  of  say  80  per  cent,  for  the  last  tweWe 
years;  rice,  in  quantity  and  value,  11  per 
cent,  for  the  last  seven  years — making  up 
in  the  two  staples  together,  a  decline  of  41 
percent. 

I  have  shown  in  my  letter  of  the  25th  in- 
stant the  fears  that  the  planters  of  cotton 
nay  entertain. 

In  this  letter  I  have  shown  that  the  rice 
trade  is  still  in  a  far  worse  state  than  cotton, 
an4  that  famine  and  scarcity  do  not  prop  it 
up. 

I  have  shown  that  the  falling  off  in  these 
staples  is  not  temporary  or  accidental,  but 

Eulaal,  and  that  for  years  the  canker  worm 
8  been  eating  at  their  vitals ;  and  so  much 
so,  that  a  loss  in  crop  injures  not  alone  indi- 
viduals, but  diminishes  to  the  extent  of  fail- 
ure the  wealth  of  the  state. 

I  have  shown  nations  all  at  earnest  work 
to  share  in  the  cotton  trade.  England,  alarm- 
ed that  in  case  of  any  interruption  to  good 
onderstanding  she  would  be  cut  o^  of 
her  supply  of  cotton,  and  millions  of  her 
•objects  thrown  into  the  utmost  destitution, 
and  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  spinners 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  ship- 
ping interest,  have  resolved  upon  producing  a 
tanply  of  cotton  m  East  India. 

We  know  that  these  interests  are  on  the 
proper  trail,  and  if  they  will  persevere,  must 
•ooeeed. 

Some  will  reply,  danger  has  been  often 
threatened.  But  has  it  not  come  1  Is  not 
its  advance-guard  in  your  camp !  Has  it  not 
exhausted  41  per  cent,  of  your  usual  re- 
soun^es. 

You  have  often  heard  the  cry  of  "  wolf;" 
you  have  now  his  head  and  neck  within 
your  fold ;  he  will  soon  introduce  his  body, 
and  assuredly  will  carry  off  your  too  sick 
noislinffs. 

I  will  shortly  recapitulate  the  foregoing, 
«nd  show  in  round  dollars  the  amount  of  de- 
cline. 

Rice  from  1824  to  1835,  12  years*  produce, 
1,423,446  tierces,  at  $3  30c.  to  $3  88c.— 
•4,746, 878  to  85,461,882. 

Rice  from  1836  to  1847,  12  years' produce, 
1,428,446  tierces,  at  «2  »4c.  to  $3  58c.— 
•4,191,390  to  85,083,261. 

This  calculation  will  show  that  the  highest 
nnge  of  prices  has  suffered  less  than  the 
lower ;  however,  the  loss  on  this  trade  for  12 
years.  $654,428  to  8381,621,  or  yearly,  846,- 
202  to  831,801. 

Cotton  from  1827  to  1838,  twelve  years, 
14,048,000  bales,  at  12J<c.  per  lb.,  $667,890,- 
400. 


From  1839  to  1860,  12  years,  26,648,000 
bales,  at  8  1-15  per  lb.,  8635,162,100. 

For  11,497,000  bales  there  was  a  price  of 
867,271,700  obtained,  or  85  85c.  per  bale,  or 
per  lb.  1  5-6  cents  only  ! 

Now,  the  tea  and  indigo  trade  together  is 
of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  cotton  and  rice, 
and  will  be  infinitely  more  so,  once  tea 
bursts  the  egg-shell  space  in  which  its  culti- 
vation is  connned  in  China. 

I  will  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  compara- 
tively little  labor  tea  cultivation  requires  at 
your  hands. 

First  year:  Place  the  seeds  four  inches 
apart  in  drills,  keep  the  bed  weeded  and 
moist. 

Second  year  :  Transplant  into  fresh  land, 
clejir  the  brush-wood  only  ;  hoe  the  ground 
once  ;  leaving  the  large  trees. 

Third  year :  Hoe  the  ground  once,  weed 
it  once. 

Fourth  year:  Labor  of  tea-making.  A 
woman  can  pick  60  lbs.  of  green  leaf  A 
woman  or  man  can  manufacture  them  into 
16  lbs.  of  dried  tea.  The  average  on  good 
tea  lands  is  320  lbs.  of  best  kinds  of  black 
teas. 

Expense  of  Manufacturing. — A  woman's 

wages,  say,  per  diem — 

Charcoal  and  firewood  J  cent  ) 

per  lb V16  lbs...22i 

Packages,  <tc.,  1  cent  per  lb.  5 

Wages  of  a  man  for  a  day — 

But  if  machinery,  this  last  item  disappears. 
The  above  statement  is  for  the  making  of  15 
lbs.  of  best  black  tea. 

Tea  trees  will  last  26  to  30  years. 

I  propose  tea,  indigo,  and  date  trees,  &c. 
I  do  not  propose  that  these  should  displace 
cotton  and  nee ;  by  no  means.  All  I  propose 
is,  that  you  should  give  of  999-1000  parts  of 
your  territories,  now  forest  wastes,  a  little,  a 
very  little  portion  of  that  waste. 

UNION— ITS  STABILITY.— British 
Policy  reoardino  Tropical  PRonrcra  and 
THE  Slave  Tradi  ;  Abortive  Movements  to 
CHECK  this  Trade  ;   Annexation  op  Texas, 

HOW    REGARDED    IN  EnOLAND  ;   PRODUCTS    OP 

Slave  and  Free  Labor;  Commercial  Advan- 
tages OF  THE  Southern  States,  and  how 
MrcH  THE  North  gains  by  a  Union  with 
THEM ;  Southern  Commercial  Statistics  ; 
Statistics  op  Southern  Population,  Black 
AND  White;  Prospects  for  the  Future,  etc. 
— One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  slow  growth 
of  republican  institutions  in  Europe  is  doubt- 
less the  proximity  of  powerful  aristocratic 
landed  interests,  whose  system  of  internal 
oppression  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  external  corruption,  and  which  they  have 
never  been  slow  to  apply  to  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  any  state,  where  the  tendency  is  to 
republicanism.  Unhappy  Poland  was  dis- 
tracted, and  ultimately  dismembered,  throuffh 
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the  influence  of  surrounding  despots,  operat- 
ing upon  the  interests,  passions^rejudices, 
and  vices  of  its  own  leaders.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  first  republic  of  tVance  show 
with  what  unscrupulous  boldness  an  English 
ministry  supported  and  paid  party  leaders, 
whose  business  it  was  to  hurry  the  republi- 
cans into  excesses  which  alienated  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  middle  masses,  and  compelled 
monarchical  reaction.  The  enormous  scale 
on  which  the  forgery  of  assignats,  as  proved 
in  courts  of  law,  was  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  William  Pitt,  for  the  double  pur- 
poses of  corrupting  party  leaders  in  Paris, 
and  of  ruining  the  French  finances,  by  de- 
stroying (through  excess  of  supply,  as  well 
as  risk  of  fraud)  the  credit  of  that  paper 
which  was  the  only  resource  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  is  a  fearful  instances  of 
the  machinery  which  corrupt  governments 
can  put  in  operation  against  the  stability  of 
those  institutions  which  they  dread,  and  the 
integrity  of  those  countries  of  which  they 
covet  a  portion.  The  position  of  parties  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  continent  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain,  indicate  the  working  of  similar 
schemes  against  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  the  continuance  of  the  "  Model  Repub- 
lic." Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  most 
extraordinary  change  has  been  wrought  in 
the  position  of  England  in  her  relations  to 
other  countries  :  and  while  she  has  been  appa- 
rently descending  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and 
seemingly  becoming  annually  more  depen- 
dent for  necessaries  upon  the  rest  of  the  world 
she  has  been  slowly  and  cautiously  weaving 
a  web  of  diplomacy,  designed  to  replace  her 
at  once  and  forever  at  the  head  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  nations,  and  to  con- 
firm her  in  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  From 
remote  points  her  combinations  have  been 
gradually  developed,  until  the  crisis  is  now 
at  hand,  and  she  hopes  to  make  a  final  and 
successful  grasp  at  commercial  supremacy 
over  a  dismembered  union  of  the  states. 

The  course  of  afifairs  since  the  peace  of 
1815  has  been  steadily  to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  the  raw  materials,  of  man- 
ufactures, and  of  tropical  productions,  to 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  lat- 
itudes. The  progress  of  science  and  the 
inventions  of  genius,  have  exerted  a  con- 
stant influence  in  increasing  the  facility 
with  which  the  nations  of  Europe  may  sup- 
ply themselves  with  industrial  products, 
and,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  amount  and 
importance  of  their  international  trade. 
This  tendency  has,  however,  only  served  to 
enhance  their  competition  for  the  produc- 
tions of  tropical  climates,  and  of  newly  set- 
tled regions  of  which  the  exports  are  always 
that  rude  produce  necessary  to  supply  the 
dense  populations  of  the  older  and  wealthier 


nations  with  the  material  for  labor.  Tboae 
who  can  best  succeed  in  commanding  these, 
in  exchange  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
wrought  fabrics,  have  the  best  prospect  of 
outstripping  their  rivals  in  the  race  for 
wealth  and  power.  This  became  manifest 
to  the  British  statesmen  immediately  on 
the  settlement  of  Europe  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  when  the  prospect  of  continuing  to 
England  her  manufacturing  and  commercial 
monopoly,  by  keeping  Europe  embroiled, 
was  at  an  end.  A  new  policy  was  then 
adopted.  Since  she  could  no  longer  main- 
tain a  monopoly  of  sale  at  high  prices,  she 
prepared  to  encounter  growing  competition, 
by  laying  a  foundation  for  ample  supplies  of 
raw  materials  and  produce  from  her  own  re- 
sources, and  at  the  same  time  for  cutting 
ofl*,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  supplies  drawn 
by  other  nations.  The  great  items  of  de- 
mand were  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  sheet's 
wool,  and  indigo,  as  raw  materials,  with 
coflee  ahd  sugar  as  tropical  productions, 
each  year  becoming  more  necessary  to  her 
people.  Of  the  raw  materials,  cotton  and 
wool  were  the  most  important.  As  yet, 
however,  the  demand  for  the  latter  has  not 
greatly  exceeded  the  English  home  supply, 
but  was  evidently  increasing  beyond  it.  The 
colony  of  Australia  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
source  of  future  supply ;  and  of  all  her 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  in  that  alone 
has  England  been  measurably  soccessM. 
The  wants  of  cotton  manufacturers  wers 
daily  becoming  more  urgent ;  and  with  every 
new  spindle  put  in  operation,  the  depen- 
dence of  England  upon  the  United  States 
was  enhanced.  The  British  statesmen  fixed 
upon  the  East  India  possessions  as  the  quai^ 
ter  whence  abundance  of  cotton  could  be 
realized,  in  full  confidence  that  any  quantity 
could  be  there  raised,  of  a  quality  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Earnest  attention 
was  therefore  directed  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  region,  to 
prepare  them  for  an  extensive  system  of 
cotton  culture.  Simultaneously  with  this 
confident  reliance  upon  the  capabilities  of 
India  to  produce  cotton,  she  adopted  the 
calculation  that  free  African  and  East  India 
labor,  applied  to  her  West  India  islands, 
would  produce  sugar  and  coffee  much 
cheaper  than  those  articles  could  be  raised 
in  Brazil  and  Cuba  by  the  expensive  and 
wasteful  system  of  slave  labor,  more  particu- 
larly if  the  cost  of  slaves  and  the  expense  of 
procuring  them  should  be  enhanced  by  the 
suppression  of  the  African  trade.  It  followed, 
if  her  reasoning  was  sound,  that  by  raising 
ample  supplies  of  wool  and  cotton  in  her 
own  possessions,  and  increasing  the  sugar 
and  coffee  productions  of  her  West  India 
islands,  by  substituting  free  labor,  supplied 
from  her  own  tropical  and  densely  peopled 
possessions  of  India,  the  suppression  of  the 
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ilavt-trade  would  deprive  her  rivals,  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  of  labor,  and  that,  as  blacks  do 
not  increase  naturally  in  those  regions,  she 
would  soon  extinguish  or  at  least  check 
their  competition.  The  conspiracy  of  Turn- 
boll,  the  British  consul  at  Havana,  to  in  cite 
a  slave  insurrection  in  Cuba,  followed  close 
upon  the  emancipation  of  British  West  India 
slaves ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  crushed 
under  circunibtances  that  left  no  doubt  of 
tbe  participation  of  the  British  government 
in  tbe  attempted  crimes. 

By  the  example  of  emancipating  her  own 
slaves,  and  by  the  exercise  of  collateral  in- 
£aence,  she  hoped  to  bring  about  emancipa- 
tion in  the  United  States — an  event  which 
would  not  fail  to  destroy  the  cotton  culture, 
and  thereby  protect  India  from  opposition, 
as  well  as  deprive  her  European  rivals  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  source  of  supply.  The 
emancipation  of  her  own  slaves  in  the  West 
India  islands  was  affected  by  the  payment 
of  $100,000,000  as  indemnity  to  planters  ; 
having  at  hand  the  means  of  crushing  any 
attempt  at  insurrection,  to  which  sudden 
freedom  might  prompt  the  blacks,  and  bring 
on  a  barbarous  and  bloody  war  of  races,  such 
as  that  of  which  St.  Domingo  afforded  an 
example,  she  remunerated  the  whites,  and 
gradually  and  smoothly  freed  the  blacks. 
Emancipation  in  the  United  States  would 
necessarily  be  a  different  matter.  Three 
millions  of  slaves,  clothed  and  fed  by  their 
owners,  could  not  be  paid  for.  In  common 
with  their  masters,  they  are  supported  by 
the  products  of  their  own  labor,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  slaves.  Their  release  from  that  con- 
dition would  involve  at  once  a  cessation  of 
production  ;  the  planters^  credit  with  factors 
woald  cease,  their  nominal  wealth  disappear, 
and  destitution  overtake  the  whole  in  com- 
mon. Putting  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
natural  enmity  of  races,  this  destitution 
would  necessarily  involve  scenes  of  robbery, 
•Qtraffe  and  murder.  If  these  things  occur 
in  Ireland  from  mere  destitution,  what  would 
result  from  the  distress  of  blacks  and  whites, 
fired  with  mutual  enmity,  and  equally  strong 
in  numbers  1  At  the  most  moderate  calcu- 
Ution,  there  would  be  no  very  extensive 
production  of  cotton  ;  the  factories  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  of  Europe,  would  lose 
their  supplies  ;  American  shipping  lose  two- 
thirds  of  its  freights ;  while  Great  Britain 
would  have  ample  supplies  of  cotton  in  her 
own  colonies  to  employ  her  own  ships  ;  and 
her  manufactories,  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
raw  material,  would  command  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Such  was  the  reward  which 
England  promised  herself  for  the  exercise  of 
philanthropy  toward  the  poor  blacks.  Un- 
fortunately, although  virtue  always  has  its 
reward,  it  does  not  always  come  in  the  shape 
hoped  for  by  those  who  practise  it  on  spec- 
filation,  and  the  scheme  fell  through — most- 


ly in  consequence  of  four  leading  erroneous 
assumptions :  Firtt.  The  growing  of  cot- 
ton in  India— notwithstanding  that  Ameri- 
can seed,  American  planters,  American  cot- 
ton-gins, and  American  machinists,  were  at 
great  expense  transferred  to  that  country — 
was  found  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The 
staple  deteriorated  in  that  climate  so  mnch 
as  to  render  competition  with  the  United 
States  from  that  quarter  hopeless.  Second, 
The  assumption  that  blacks  would  work  in 
a  state  of  freedom  as  well  or  better  than  as 
slaves,  was  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless  : 
they  would  not  work  at  all,  and  her  colonies 
were  ruined.  Third.  The  assumption  that 
emigrants  from  the  sugar  and  coffee  coun- 
tries of  India  could  produce  as  well  in  the 
West  Indies,  was,  upon  trial,  found  equally 
fallacious,  and  tbe  remnant  of  the  miserable 
beings  whom  she  caused  to  be  transported 
from  India  to  Jamaica  are  to  be  sent  back  at 
great  expense.  Fourth.  Her  assumption 
that  the  African  slave-trade  could  be  sup- 
pressed has  proved  as  great  a  blunder  as  the 
other  elements  of  her  grand  scheme ;  and 
the  leading  authorities  upon  that  question 
have  acknowledged  in  sorrow  the  fact,  that 
the  horrors  of  the  trade  are  at  this  moment 
not  only  greater  than  ever,  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  that  leave  Africa  is  larger, 
and  annually  increasing.  Indeed  it  might 
readily  have  been  deduced,  from  the  state  of 
affairs,  that  inasmuch  as  that  the  demand 
for  coffee  and  sugar,  the  products  of  slave 
labor,  is  annually  on  the  increase  through- 
out Europe,  if  the  supply  should  be  dimin- 
ished through  the  failure  of  the  English 
scheme  to  enhance  it  in  her  own  colonies 
by  free  labor,  then  the  demand  for  slaves 
would  by  so  much  be  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  profits  of  the  trade ;  and  this 
has  indeed  been  the  case.  All  the  attempts 
of  England  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  by 
the  employment  of  her  cruisers,  and  by  her 
wordy  contentions  in  relation  to  the  right  of 
search,  have  been  more  than  countervailed 
through  the  demand  which  she  herself  has 
created  for  the  products  of  slave-purchasing 
countries.  Her  blockading  squadron  has 
done  literally  nothing  toward  its  professed 
object.  So  far  from  its  having  suppressed 
the  traffic,  or  promised  to  suppress  it,  it  was 
concluded  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  that,  although  the  squadron  was 
in  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency  and 
discipline,  the  trade  was  **  now  conducted 
with  an  amouVit  of  organization  and  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  its 
adventures,  such  as  has  never  before  been 
opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  nations  engaged 
in  suppressing  it."  The  mean  number  of 
captives  matters  very  little  in  such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  ;  and  the  London  Times  re- 
marks as  follows : 
'*  As  a  mere  question  of  fact,  it  has  been 
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placed  beyond  doubt,  that  our  cruiaerB  do  not 
prevent,  nor  even  materially  impede,  the  ex- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa,  nor  their  im- 
portation into  Brazil.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  concurrently  stated  by  the  commodore 
and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  captains  of 
the  squadron,  that  its  presence  did  actually 
tend  to  the  consolidation  and  settlement  of 
the  traffic,  hy  confining  it  to  houses  of  large 
capital  and  extraordinary  resources.  We 
subjoin  the  following  statement,  taken  from 
the  Foreign  Office  reports  and  Mr.  BandineVs 
abstract  : 

No  of  ■!•▼«•  K*.  ea|i«Brml 

•sported  by«ruiMn 

1840 64,114 3,6ie 

1841 45,097 5,96« 

1842 28,400 3,950 

1843 55,002 2,797 

1844 54,102 4,577 

1845 37,758 3,519 

184fl 70, 107 2,788 

1847 84,356 3,967 


"  Judging  ffom  such  information  as  we 
can  obtam,  we  think  the  number  of  slaves  n- 
ported  fit)m  the  coast  in  1848  cannot  hare 
fallen  short  of  100,000,  of  which,  between 
6,000  and  7,000  must  have  been  captured,  as 
we  collect,  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham's  squadron. 
His  own  evidence  gave  nearly  thirty  per  cent. 
as  the  proportion  of  captures,  speaking  of 
capturea  vessels  only  ;  but,  if  this  is  the  case, 
the  captures  must  have  been  confined  ta  Tei; 
small,  or  very  lightly  laden  vessels ;  for  lli 
proportion  has  seldom,  it  will  be  seen, 
reached  even  a«  high  as  ten  per  cent. 

"  If  any  conclusive  confirmation  were 
wanted  of  the  truth,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  slave-trade  depended  solely  on  the  dfr 
mand  for  slave  produce  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  it  would  be  found  in  a  table  whieh 
exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  at  difl^ent  periods,  and  oflhe  prices 
at  such  periods  of  ordinary  Havana  sugar. 


Arerat^  priee  of  Ssgar  per  ewt 


SUwTnda 


RiM  or  FaU 

1825  to  1830 348.  6d 9  per  cent —  percent 21  percent —  perwni 

1830  to  1835 248.  8d —  "  29  "  —  "  37  " 

1835tol640 298.3d 19  «  —  «  73  "  -  " 

1840             25s.4d —  "  13  "  —  "  58  « 

1841101844 2U.ld —  "  17  "  —  "  29  " 

1845tol847 268.7d 18  «  —  «*  44  «'  -  « 


"  Very  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  numbers  would,  doubtless,  have  differ^ 
had  our  squadron  not  been  there  ;  but  the 
proportions  would  have  remained  ihe  same, 
and  may  as  well  set  at  rest  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  causes  producing  the  increase  of  the 
slave-trade  at  one  time,  and  the  diminution  at 
another." 

When  England,  through  the  enormous  rise 
of  sugar,  caused  by  the  ruin  of  her  colonies^ 
was  compelled  to  throw  her  ports  open  to 
foreign  sugar,  she  gave  a  direct  premium  for 
the  importation  of  slaves.  That  she  pre- 
tended to  exclude  slave  sugar  did  not  vary 
the  result ;  thus,  the  free-grown  sugar  of 
India  found  sale  in  Europe.  The  moment 
England  bid  higher  for  the  sugar  it  went  to 
her  instead  of  Europe,  and  by  so  much  was 
the  European  demand  for  slave  sugar  en- 
hanced by  the  acts  of  England.  Not  only 
did  this  result  from  the  failure  of  her  plan, 
but  the  price  of  sugar  was  greatly  enhanced 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  they  were, 
finally,  after  paying  $100,000,000  to  free 
the  slaves,  $75,000,000    more    in  the  en 


hanced  prices  of  sugar,  and  $50,000,000,  to 
support  the  slave  squadron — and,  after  an 
attempt  to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar  fiwB 
English  consumption,  compelled  to  admit  it 
and,  therefore,  directly  to  encourage  the 
slave-trade  by  purchasing  its  products  at 
high  prices.  While  the  West  India  blacks 
were  m  a  state  of  servitude,  they  raised  sogar 
and  cofiTee  enough  for  English  consumpdoo, 
and  their  numbers  were  not  kept  up  hf  the 
slave-trade.  By  emancipating  them,  tnglanfl 
was  compelled  to  buy  sugar  of  those  wh& 
supplied  labor  from  Africa,  and  who  were 
thus  compelled  to  import  more  slaves  to  sup- 
ply the  English  demand  for  sugar  and  coffee. 
uTiile  professing  to  stop  the  slave-trade, 
England /A»«  induced  the  tmnoriation  of  noft 
blacks  into  BraziUnd  Cuba,  than  she  had  her- 
self emancipated  in  her  own  islands.  Sudi 
are  the  losses  which  speculators  iik  philan- 
thropy sometimes  sustam. 

The  following  table  from  official  sources, 
shows  the  annual  consumption  of  sii  articles 
in  Great  Britain,  with  the  progressive  decline 
in  tho  duty : 


Wool 


Urn.  Datypcfr  lb. 

1801 83,030,390 —  .... 

1811 89,008.874 --  .... 

1821 1 13,896,651 3d 

1831 257,941,045 3d.   .... 

1841 442,270,413 3d 

1848 041,384,283 free.... 


Um.  Daty  p«r  «wt.  Ltn. 

..  8,015,284 Itee 750,801.... 

.  4,739,972 Os.  8d 6,390,128.... 

.16,680.043 Os.  Od 7,327,283.... 

.31.679,612 08.  Id 21,842.264.... 

.44,611,405 Os.  Id 27,298J«.... 

.64,021,957 free 37^06,298 


.ls.6d. 
,.0«.  7d. 
..Is.  Od. 
.Ob.  «d. 
.08.  «. 
.OS.U. 
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Tm 


1801... 
1811..., 
1821  .. 
1831... 
1841... 


Cwt  Doty  per  cwt  Urn  Doty  per  lb  LU  Doty 

.3,341,498 209.  Od 18,904,796 Is.  Td 20,237,753 20  per  rent 

.3,398,367 978.  Od 9l,S7«.367 78.  9d 80,708,809 96        " 

3,149,454 878.  Od 15,596,152 48.  Od 89,892,913 96        " 

.4,3(M,148 24a.  Od 19,533,814 38.  Od 29,997,101   96 

.  .4,208,324 248.  5d 22,309,360 38.  Od 36.675,667 23c.  per  lb. 


18»8 6,162,681 138.  Od 27,061,480 38.  Od 48,735,971 25 


The  duty  on  cotton  wool  has  been  rednced, 
mdnallv,  from  26s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  in 
1814,  when  imported  in  foreign  ships,  and 
IBs.  1  Id.  in  Bntish  ships,  until  it  was  made 
free  in  1846.  The  coffee  duty  here  given,  is 
that  on  British  plantation.  This  was  9d., — 
that  is  to  say,  on  West  India  it  was  96s.  per 
cwt  and  848.  per  cwt.  on  British  India,  until 
the  West  India  productions  so  declined  as  to 
advance  the  price  to  a  rate  that  would  permit 
the  import,  in  1835,  of  India  coff*ee  at  this 
rale  of  duty  ;  the  reduction  of  duty  to  6d.  on 
all  British    then   became  necessary,    while 


foreign  paid  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  givinc  378.  4d. 
per  cwt.  protection  to  the  British  planter. 
In  1842  it  became  necessary  to  admit  British 


coffee  at  4d.  and  foreign  at  8d.  The  sugar 
duties  are  those  on  brown  British  plantation, 
the  rate  on  foreign  being  now  208.,  or  48.  per 
cwt,  and  5  per  cent,  less  than  the  duties 
under  the  act  of  1840  on  British.  The  old 
duties  on  foreign  sugar  were  OSs.  per  cwt. 
The  dechne  in  ttke  quantities  drawn  from  the 
West  Indies  to  supply  the  great  demand  is 
manifest  in  the  following  summary  aggregate 
of  exports  from  those  islands. 

BXP0BT8  FBOM  BSITISB  WB8T  I1IDIB8. 
Sogmr,  ewt.  Aom,  galA  Coffee,  n» 

1831 .. .  .4,103,696. . .  .7,843,920. . .  .80,030,609 
IMl.... 2,154,217... 2,770,139....  9,927,689 


Decrease,  1,949,479. . .  .5,049,771  . .  .10,103,113 

These  islands,  having  first  been  ruined  by 
the  erroneous  legislation  of  England,  and  the 
supplies  of  free  labor  restricted,  were  then,  by 
the  reduction  of  duty,  exposed  to  the  compe- 
tition of  slave-importing  neighbors  in  the 
European  markets.  This  state  of  things  has 
produced  a  strong  disgust  of  the  mother 
country,  and  promoted  a  scheme  of  annexar 
tion  to  the  United  States,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  supplies  of  labor  from  the  southern 
•tales  may  be  opened  to  their  fields. 

The  whole  scheme  of  monopoly  of  raw 
Products,  and  consequently  of  manufacturing 
ind  commercial  superiority,  based  upon  a  co- 
lonial system,  havmg  thus  ^led,  it  resulted 
that  England  had  become  dependent,  more 
"»«n  ever,  upon  the  United  States,  for  that 
tolton  on  which  her  existence,  as  a  commer- 
cial nation,  depends.  One-half  of  her  whole 
f^mal  commerce  had  come  to  consist  in 
nnpOTting  raw  cotton,  and  re-exporting  it  in 
the  shape  of  fabrics.  Over  2,000,000  of  her 
People,  and  a  vast  capital,  are  dependent  for 
employment  in  manufacturing,  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  the  raw  material ;  and  the  sole  source 


of  that  supply  is  the  slave  labor  of  the  United 
States.  That  country  which,  shrouded  in 
her  navigation  and  restriction  acts,  had  fan- 
cied herself  independent  of  the  world,  had 
become  entirely  dependent  upon  the  slave- 
labor  of  America.  At  such  a  moment  the 
occupation  of  Texas,  a  country  of  limitless 
cotton  abilities,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion in  arms  against  the  authority  of  Mexico, 
was  a  spectacle  which  England  regarded  with 
intense  satisfaction.  The  Texan  country 
was  the  sole  remaining  cotton  land  upon  the 
North  American  continent,  not  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union ;  and  its  ca- 
pacity, under  the  influence  of  English  capital, 
to  produce  sufificient  for  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land, is  undoubted ;  and,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  cotton  could  there  be  raised  by  free, 
or  at  least  by  Asiatic  labor,  England  strenu- 
ously exert^  herself  to  acquire  a  preponde- 
rating influence  in  the  young  state,  which 
she  was  not  slow  in  recognizing  as  indepen- 
dent, proffering  the  most  liberal  treaties. 
Texas,  on  her  declaration  of  independence, 
had,  however,  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1837,  but  was  promptly  rejected  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged with  England  in  suppressing  Canadian 
rebellion,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  disoblige 
her  by  entertaining  the  Texan  proposition. 
Immediately  on  this  rejection,  England  began 
to  press  its  **  good  offices'*  upon  Texas,  and 
in  1839  she  formed  a  convention,  by  which 
Texas  was  to  pay  $6,000,000  as  her  part  of 
the  Mexican  debt  to  England,  if  that  power 
would  procure  the  acknowledgment  of  Texan 
independence,  and  the  new  republic  was  to 
be  taken  as  completely  under  "  British  pro- 
tection," as  is  the  Mosquito  kin^  now.  At 
that  time,  however,  England,  owing  to  the 
state  of  parties  in  Mexico,  could  not  procure 
the  recognition  of  Texas.  In  1840  the 
world's  convention  met  in  London,  and  the 
Texan  envoy.  General  Hamilton,  was  de- 
feated in  his  negotiation  by  their  influence, 
which  also  aided  Santa  Anna  in  procuring 
the  means  for  invading  Texas  in  1842,  for 
the  vowed  purpose  of  emancipating  slaves. 
This  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico  was  then 
adopted  as  a  collateral  movement  to  the  grand 
slave-trade  coalition  treaty  got  up  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Eng- 
land and  France,  were  to  be  parties  to  a 
treaty  of  mutual  right  of  search,  and  this  was 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  awing  the 
United  States  into  submission.  The  minister 
declared  in  parliament,  July  17,  1844,  that 
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•uch  had  been  their  intention.  It  was  at  that 
moment,  that  the  vigilance,  skill,  and  address 
of  General  Cass,  as  minister  to  Paris,  saved 
his  country,  by  persuading  France  not  to 
sign  that  treaty.  The  news  of  that  diploma^ 
tic  defeat  of  England  reached  New- York  on 
the  same  day  as  that  of  the  invasion  of  Texas 
under  Arista.  The  news  of  the  combination 
was  also  the  announcement  of  its  failure. 
Without  France  the  quintuple  treaty  was 
powerless,  and  without  that  treaty  England 
could  not  support  the  Mexican  invasion,  and 
the  troops  retired  from  Texas.  Again  Eng- 
land changed  her  tactics,  and  she  sought  to 
strengthen  her  alliance  with  independent 
Texas,  sending  Captain  Elliot  thither  as 
envoy.  This  person  manceuvered  so  weU, 
that  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Texan 
chiefs  ;  and,  with  their  advice,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  change  of  government  in  Mexico, 
went  thither  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  inde- 
pendence. This  he  effected.  The  terms 
were,  the  RioOrande  €u  the  boundaryof  Texas^ 
and  her  independence  witkmU  indemnity,  on 
the  sole  condition  of  remaining  independent, 
the  latter  bein^  the  »ine  qua  non  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. This  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Mexican  executive,  with  the  assent  of  the 
-Congress,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Texan  authorities,  had  not, 
meanwhile,  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
become  aroused  to  the  crisis  by  the  letter  of 
the  venerable  Jackson,  making  annexation 
imperative.  Earl  Aberdeen  admitted,  in  his 
note  to  the  American  government,  that  the 
utmost  influence  of  the  English  government 
was  to  be  used  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  and  this  purpose  was  fur- 
ther indicated  in  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Pakenham,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  a  simi- 
lar result  in  the  United  States.  Failure 
again  attended  British  schemes.  The  whole 
Texan  plot  was  defeated,  and  the  Union  re- 
ceived a  new  state. 

From  the  moment  that  the  last  vestige  of 
cotton  land  passed  under  the  wing  of  the 
eagle,  the  views  of  England  in  respect  to 
slavery  underwent  a  change,  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive pro-slavery  scheme  of  aggrandize- 
ment is  now  in  progress.  As  soon  as  the 
annexation  of  Texas  became  certain,  the  go- 
vemment  press  began  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  of  England  lor  a  toleration  of  slaveiy, 
as  the  best  means  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blacks.  The  leading  daily  press, 
and  the  reviews,  freely  denounced  the  whole 
slave-trade  suppression  scheme.  An  English 
paper  remarked : 

*'  If  the  ministers  of  England,  when  carry- 
ing their  measures  of  emancipation,  bad  lis- 
tened to  the  judicious  advice  which  we  know 
was  offered  to  them  to  make  the  process  a 
gradual  one.  and  thus  prepare  the  negroes  for 
liberty f  there  would  have  been  a  greater  pro- 
bability that  thHr  industry  would  have  sup- 


plied the  place  cf  imported  Idbor^  and  rendered 
the  slave  trade  of  other  countries  nagatoiy* 
If  the  ministers  of  England  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  negro  is  a  lasff 
animal — indeed,  the  sloth  of  the  Jmman  race — 
and  that  the  ignorant  field  slate  had  no  percep- 
tion of  liberty  hU  that  of  exempting  him  from 
labor,  the  hasty  legislation  of  1833-'34  would 
not  have  been  resorted  to.  But  the  British 
cabinet  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  suffered 
itself  to  be  controlled  by  a  set  of  fanaliod 
gentlemen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plicated question  of  slavery  was  very  imper> 
feet,  and  whose  zeal  totally  outran  their 
judgment.  It  is  this  set  of  persons — the  Box- 
tons,  the  Stur^eses,  the  Stepbensea.  and 
others — whose  mfluence  in  Downiog-streel 
has  been  so  pernicious,  and  whose  fatal  ad- 
vice has  caused  England  to  throw  away,^  oa 
the  coast  of  Africa,  so  many  valuable  lives 
— against^  whom  the  Quarterly  Review 
launches  its  severities  and  its  sarcasms.  It  is, 
indeed,  time  that  the  insane  delusion  was 
dispelled,  and  that  common  sense  again  re- 
sumed its  sway." 

This  became  the  tone  of  that  press  which 
for  so  long  a  time  had  clamored  lor  the  ri^ht 
of  search  as  the  only  means  of  suppreauog 
the  slave-trade. 

Having  learned  by  experience  the  best 
mode  of  emancipation,  it  is  reauisite,  in  order 
to  practise  it,  that  she  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  this  may  be  foimd  in  Uie  acquia- 
tion  of  new  slave  countries. 

The  contest  that  had  so  long  been  sus- 
tained in  parliament  affaiust  admitting  slave- 
grown  produce  was  relaxed,  and  Lora  Joha 
Russell,  now  the  first  minister  of  the  crown, 
moved  to  admit  slave-grown  sugar  on  the 
same  terms  as  colonial.  The  necessity  of 
furnishing  the  West  Indies  with  laboren 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  freely  admitted, 
and  incipient  steps  are  being  ta^en  to  permit 
such  emigration.  Why  free  black  emigrants 
will  work  better  than  emancipated  slaves  ii 
not  easily  conceived.  Freedom,  at  least  Bri- 
tish blacK  freedom,  may  exist  in  changing  the 
name,  without  altering  the  mode  of  coercioo. 
Flogging  a  black  emigrant  is  a  very  benevo- 
lent operation  compared  with  chastinng  a 
blacky  slave.  Every  modem  philanthropoit 
can  give  the  reason  for  that.  Meantime,  tba 
world's  oonventioo,  which  met  at  Loudon  in 
1840,  aldiough  foiled  in  its  Texan  schemes, 
persevered  in  that  system  of  attack  upon  tbe 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  wis 
to  be  instrumental  in  developing  the  new  de- 
signs of  the  British  government.  The  aboli- 
tion party  of  the  United  States  had,  under  tbe 
promptings  of  G.  Thompson,  now  soven- 
ment  member  of  parliament  for  London,  as- 
serted the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  slaveiyi 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  How  a 
separation  of  the  free  states  from  tbe  slave 
states  was  to  diminish  slavery  in  the  latter  it 
is  not  easy  to  see,  unless  we  latter  were  to 
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be  exposed  to  lome  new  inflaenoe.  The  po- 
litical adrentorers,  disaolate  oegroeB,  and 
Itinerant  atbeista,  male  and  female,  who,  pet- 
ted by  the  English,  and  stimolated  by  those 
who  had  aided  the  English  government  in  its 
emancipation  errors,  perambulated  the  Uui- 
tdd  States,  harangning,  sinftiog,  spouting,  and 
writing,  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  were,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  the 
contempt  they  deserved ;  and  it  is  a  glorioos 
example  of  the  high-toned  and  oomprehen- 
live  philosophy  which  pervades  our  people 
and  the  institutions  they  sustain,  that  these 
vagabond  disseminators  of  treason,  disunion, 
and  civil  war,  were  disregarded  and  unno- 
ticed. On  the  other  hand,  witness  the  chains 
and  exile  of  John  Mitchel  anc^Smilh  O'Brien, 
with  their  noble  compeers,  punished  with 
worse  than  death,  not  because  they  came 
from  abroad  to  stir  up  insurrection  and  civil 
war  in  a  land  of  strangers,  but  because,  on 
their  own  native  soil,  they  asked  for  those 
rights  of  freemen  which  have  ever  been  with- 
held from  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  and 
in  the  absence  of  which  they  have  cause  to 
envy  the  material  well-being  of  American 
slaves.  Almost  every  country  in  Europe 
aSbrds  examples  of  executions  during  the 
past  two  years,  for  political  offences,  for  less 
than  that  of  an  attempt  to  excite  a  ser- 
vile war.  The  Amencan  institutions  are, 
however,  based  upon  truth  and  justice,  and 
perpetuated  in  the  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  shaken  by 
the  wicked  sophistries  of  such  monarchical 
tools. 

Gradually  the  British  commercial  policy 
has  accommodated  itself  to  the  fact,  that  the 
great  staples  which  keep  in  operation  the 
workshops  of  Eusland  are  slave  products, 
and  that  that  condition  of  their  production 
cannot  be  changed.  She  repeals,  therefore, 
her  duties  on  them,  romoves  her  discrimina- 
tions, and  throws  open  her  navigation  laws 
to  the  vessels  of  the  world  for  their  trans- 
portation to  her  warehouses,  and  her  whole 
colonial  policy  becomes  changed.  When 
England  was  emancipating  her  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies — when  her  consul  was  exciting 
insnrrection  in  Cuba — when  her  exertions 
were  greatest  to  suppress  the  slave  trade — 
when  her  intrigues  for  Texas  were  ripening 
--the  people  of  Canada  rose  in  rebellion, 
striviog  to  shake  off*  her  yoke,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  •♦  sympathized"  with 
them.  England  poured  her  troops  into  the 
province,  putting  forth  all  her  disposable 
force  to  suppress  the  defection.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  then  President,  and  a  warm  pro- 
slavery  advocate  of  southern  interests,  under 
a  most  remarkable  but  unseen  influence,  re- 
palsed  Texas  into  the  arms  of  England,  and, 
suddenly  changing  his  policy  in  relation  to 
the  Canadian  sympathizers,  abandoned  the 
people  of  Navy  Island  to  their  own  resources, 
wbue  denouncing  the  whole  proceeding,  and. 


for  this,  was  himself  abandoned  in  1840  by 
the  northern  electors.  The  loyal  people  of 
Canada  turned  out  to  the  support  of  the  im- 
perial government,  and  were  taxed  cheerfully 
to  pay  the  expenses  :  the  movement  was 
crushed,  and  the  patriots  exiled.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Canada  at  that  time  would  have 
speedily  brought  her  into  the  Union,  and 
given  such  a  preponderance  to  the  North,  as 
Mr.  Vao  Buren,  with  his  southern  feelings, 
could  not  view  with  satisfaction,  more  parti- 
cularly that  the  policy  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  was  then  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
South,  rather  than  to  divide  the  Union.  With 
the  complete  failure  of  the  whole  British 
scheme  in  relation  to  colonial  products,  came 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1840.  The  opponent  of  Cana- 
dian independence  then  became  committed 
against  the  Texan  annexation,  and  this  new 
interest  gradually  ripened  into  opposition  to 
southern  interests,  and  the  formation  of  a 
sectional  party  under  the  pretext  of  **  free- 
soil."  This  party  embraced  the  scattered 
disciples  of  the  English  world's  convention 
emissaries,  abolitionists,  disnnionists,  and  po- 
litical adventurers  of  all  sorts.  England  could 
not  but  regard  with  satisfaction  the  formation 
of  a  combination  which  should  array  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  against  each  other  in 
hostility,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  rupture 
which  might  throw  the  whole  South,  with 
its  blacks  and  rich  staples,  indispensable  to 
her  manufacturing  greatness,  into  her  hands. 
Cuba  is  fast  drawmg  toward  union  with  the 
South ;  and  to  cut  off  the  southern  states  from 
the  northern  rivals  of  England  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  unite  them  to  Cuba,  re- 
store thereby  the  West  India  Islands  to  their 
ori^nal  value,  and  annex  the  whole  to  the 
British  empire,  b^'  treaties  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  a  prize  worth  contending  for. 
The  extraordinary  pertinacity  with  which  the 
control  of  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus  is  adhered 
to,  indicates  a  sense  of  its  value  in  such  a  con- 
nection. To  facilitate  this,  Canada  was  re- 
pulsed. A  long  course  of  legislation,  designed 
to  alienate  her,  was  crowned  by  an  act  tax- 
ing the  loyal  subjects  to  pay  indemnities  to 
the  80-oalled  "  traitors"  of  former  years,  and 
their  expostulations  were  met  with  leave  *•  to 
annex  to  the  United  States,  if  they  please." 
Snch  a  weight  added  to  the  northern,  while 
events  pointed  to  the  accession  of  Cuba  on 
the  South,  would  ^o  a  long  ways  toward 
breaking  the  Union  in  the  centra.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  who  had  stood  by  England  against  the 
Canadian  rebels,  appeared  as  the  leader  of 
the  party  of  disunion,  and  the  multitude  of 
turbulent  adventurers,  who  seek  notorie^ 
and  advancement  for  themselves,  pressed  vi- 
gorously in  his  rear.  Disappointed  political 
adventurers,  English  emissaries,  and  fanatical 
parasites  of  all  hues  and  descriptions,  were 
ready  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  promulgator 
of  family  separation  and  female  diihonori 
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under  the  gaise  of  **  tocial  reform/'  vm»  the 
fittiag  advocate  for  federal  disiraioii  and  na- 
tional dUgrace.  DeUtical  libertinism  and 
Ethiopian  debauchery  were  well-assorted 
collaborators  in  the  work  of  treason,  under 
whatever  pretence  of  philanthropy  their  de- 
signs might  be  cloaked. 

The  formation  of  the  cotton  states,  with 
Onba,  into  a  great  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  and 
coffee-producing  nnion,  calling  forth  the 
boundless  fertility  of  Oaba,  and  renovating  the 
West  India  Islands  with  the  labor  of  the 
blacks  of  the  southern  states,  in  those  hands 
in  which  their  labor  and  numbers  have 
thriven  so  well,  and  this  empire  annexed  to 
Britain  by  treaties  of  perfect  reciprocity, 
giving  the  latter  command  of  the  eastern  com- 
merce by  way  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  the  bene- 
fits of  possession  without  the  responsibility  of 
ilave-ownership,  would  be  a  magnificent  ex- 
change for  the  useless  province  of  Canada. 
The  separation  of  the  North  from  the  South, 
under  the  embittered  feelings  which  most 
necessarily  exist  before  its  possible  consum- 
mation, would  cut  ofi*  the  former  from  its  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials,  deprive  its  ships  of  two- 
thirds  its  business,  close  the  whole  southern 
market  to  the  sale  of  its  wares,  shut  up  its 
fectories,  depopulate  its  wharves,  and  reduce 
it  speedily  to  the  present  condition  of  Cana- 
da. The  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  would  give  the  South  absolute 
control  of  the  West.  There  are  those,  now 
Hving  in  the  valley,  who  can  remember  that 
the  possession  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 
by  Spain  was  fast  separating  the  East  and 
West.  A  delay  of  five  years  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  would  have  dismembered  the 


Union,  and  created  a  separate  goveramentiii 
the  valley.  If  the  inflneooe  of  that  avenae  of 
trade  was  so  great  then,  when  the  setUementi 
of  the  West  were  few,  and  their  surplus  pro* 
ducts  unimportant,  what  would  it  now  be, 
when  950,000,000  worth  of  western  prodoce, 
become  indispensable  to  England,  isanDoallj 
borne  by  it  to  market  T  With  such  a  oonDe^ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Eoglsad 
would  return  to  her  exclusive  system,  and 
the  crushed  indnstry  of  the  New-England  sod 
middle  states  would  struggle  in  vain  for  re- 
ward. Nevertheless,  this  is  what  desperate 
sectional  politicians  are  striving,  in  connectioa 
with  British  emissaries,  to  bring  abont,  seek- 
ing their  reward  in  political  advancemem 
among  a  ruined  people. 

If  we  endeavor  to  form  some  estimate  d 
the  interest  which  the  North  has  in  southern 
prosperity,  we  may  begin  with  the  most 
obvious  item,  viz.,  the  shippmg.  This  ii, 
according  to  oflScial  tables,  owned  in  the 
following  proportions: 

R«ftat«f«d       nmlM 
OwiMd  Umamf  Ummf  T^ 

South I59,fl5«..    334345..   4M,W 

North 1,201,930. .  1,456,314.  5,«58,S« 


Total 1,361,888. 

Fishing  and  whaling  102,180. 


1,791,159    3,151M1 
.     133,838..    33M1S 


Deducting  the  whaling  and  fishing  tonnage 
from  that  owned  at  the  North,  leaves  1,009c 
750  registered,  and  1,322,475  coasting  toooage 
applicable  to  the  transportation  of  mercbao- 
dise.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this  entire 
tonnage  are  employed  in  the  transportatioo  of 
produce  exported  from  southern  ports.  The 
leading  article  being  cotton,  its  movemeatii 
as  follows : 


1S4S-49  B«lM  Ponads  Tom  r«iaiMd  Pot  lb  AmHorftdghk 

Exported  abroad 9,227,844 891 ,137,600 667,425 1 H  ct $13,367,064 

Exported  coastwise 785,324 314,129,600 209,417 J<  ct- 1,570.648 


Total 8,013,168 1,205,267,200 876,842 $14,947,711 


This  coastwise  export  is  merely  the  first 
movenieut  south  to  north,  and  does  not  em- 
brace its  ultimate  navigation  in  small  vessels. 
As  an  indication  of  the  freights  on  other 
articles,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  quantities 
of  the  eleven  articles  of  sugar,  molasses,  flour, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  lead,  whiskey,  com 
and  tobacco,  which  left  New-Orleans  for  the 
year  1849,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  re- 
quired 101,900  tons,  and  the  freights  were 
worth  $2,467,749.  Of  the  quantities  sent 
coastwise  of  these  articles,  a  considerable 
portion  was  sobseqaently  exported  abroad 
from  northern  ports,  giving  a  new  freight  to 
shipping.  Inasmuch  as  that,  of  all  the  exports 
of  the  coontry.  75  per  cent,  is  based  upon 
iouthem  produce,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the    above    table,    which    is    from    ofiicial 


sources,  neariy  all  the  shipping  is  owned  it 
the  North,  and  the  rates  of  freight,  io  osaal 
years,  are  graduated  by  that  of  cotton,  an 
estimate  may  be  made  of  the  whole  freights. 
From  northern  ports  these  are  much  less  tha 
from  the  8  luth ;  thus,  while  the  average  ii 
about  $22  from  the  South,  with  primage 
abroad,  it  is  abont  $7  per  ton  to  the  northern 
ports.  It  is  also  the  case  that  vessels  sre 
built  to  carry  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  thto 
their  registered  tonnage,  and  also  thst  maoj 
of  the  voyages  are  to  the  provinces  snd  the 
West  Indies.  Hence,  the  average  ootward 
freights  are  not  over  $15  per  too.  The 
American  tonnage  cleared  from  the  Doited 
States  in  1848,  was  2,461.280.  which,  st  $15 
per  ton,  allowing  two-thirds  for  soathera 
origin,  gives  the  following  sums: 

KorUiera  origfai  SoadMn  oricn  Tttal 


Outward 2.461,280  at  $15 $12,306,400 $24,612,800 $36,919,500 

Inward  2,893,482  at     8 9,573,928 9,573,928 19,147,856 

Total  Foreign  trade $21,880,328 $34.186,728 $56,16r,W; 

'*     coast  l)etween  North  and  Soutb 2,000,000 6,000,000 8,000.000 


Total $23,880,328 $40,186,728., 


.$64,167,096 
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The  inward  freighU  are  of  merohaodife,  on 
which  the  northern  shipping  makes  a  freight, 
the  Dorthern  importer  and  jobber  their  profits, 
aud  on  which,  probably,  one-half  is  sold  and 
paid  for  at  the  South.  In  this  are  inclodfid 
Ireigbu  from  Earope,  South  America  and  the 
East  Indies,  ranging  from  $10  to  $25  per  ton, 
ao(i  forming  a  large  part  of  the  whole ;  so 
that  the  average  will  not  form  less  than  $6 
per  ton  of  carrying  capacity,  or  $8  per  ton 
register.  The  freights  of  vessels  in  the  for- 
eign carrying  trade,  from  Cuba  to  Earope, 
&c.,  are  nut  included. 

The  imports  and  exports  ol  the  Union 
were,  for  1848,  as  follows: 

Importi  Biporis 

Free  states $137,867,886 |75,W5,050 

Slare  states 17,631,102 78,051,386 


Total $154,998,928 $1M,036,486 

This  embraces  the  large  exports  of  farm 
produce  from  the  North  for  the  (amine  year, 
ami  is  therefore  above  an  average  for  that 
section.  Under  the  estimate  that  one-half  of 
the  imports  are  consumed  at  the  South,  then 
$60,131,638  must  pass  through  northern 
haodi,  leaving  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  profit 
—say  $9,000,000,  including  insurance,  &c.  In 
return  for  this,  on  amount  of  bills,  drawn 
against  southern  exports,  must  be  sold  in 
New- York,  equal  to  the  difierence  between 
louihern  imports  and  the  amount  of  their 
exports— say  $60,000,000.  The  negotiation 
of  these  gives,  at  least.  $1,000,000  more  to 
the  North.  On  data  furnished  by  the  census 
of  1840,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  value  of 
tlie  manufactures  of  the  New-England  and 
Middle  States  was  $182,945,317,  including 
500,000  bales  of  cotton  worked  up  at  the 
North.  Of  this,  one-half— say  $90,000,000— 
finds  sale  in  the  southern  states,  and  those  of 
the  West,  which,  delivering  their  produce  on 
the  great  water-courses,  necessarily  form  part 
o(  that  region,  at  a  profit  to  manofiEtctnrers, 
jobbers,  forwarders,  expresses,  insurance,  &c., 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  $22,250,000. 
There  arnved  at  New-Orleans  last  year,  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  of  produce  from  all  the 
western  states,  a  value  of  $36,119,0P8,  and 
probably  $14,000,000  more  found  sale  in  the 
slave  states  through  smaller  avenues  and  at 
shorter  distance,  making — say  $50,000,000; 
for  all  which  was  received  in  return,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  materials  of  manufacture,  and 
domestic  bills  drawn  on  the  North  against 
produce  and  bills  of  exchange.  These  sales 
of  produce  probably  realized  twenty  per  cent, 
profit,  and  it  is  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
•ales  of  produce  to  the  South,  that  the  West 
pays  for  its  purchases  of  goods  at  the  East. 
There  is  also,  probably,  $20,000,000  of  north- 
ern capital  drawing  large  profits  in  southern 
employments.  Stocks,  shares  of  companies, 
and  interests  in  firms,  which,  with  the 
amounts  expended  by  southerners  cooling 
north  in  the  summer  season,  must  yield 
16,000,000.     These  rough  estimates  of  the 


profits  of  the  North  by  southern  connection, 
may  be  summed  op  thus : 

Freights  of  Northern  shipping  on  South- 
ern produce $40,186,728 

Profits  derived  on  imports  at  the  North 
for  Southern  account 9,000,000 

Profits  of  exchange  operstions 1,000,000 

Profits  on  Northern  manufactures  sold 
at  the  South 23,950,000 

Profits  on  Western  produce  desoendiag 
the  Mississippi 10,000^000 

Profits  on  Northern  capital  employed  at 
the  South (J,000,000 

Total  earnings  of  the  North  per  an- 
num  188,436,728 

These  estimates  are  all  exceedingly  small, 
and  do  not  embrace  a  variety  of  transactions, 
which  form  the  basis  of  most  corporate  pro- 
fits. It  might  also  embrace  the  profits  on 
sales  to  western  states,  which  are  enabled  to 
pay  by  their  sales  to  the  South.  Now,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  whole  transactions,  out 
of  which  spring  these  profits  enumerated,  and 
also  the  employment  of  a  Very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  northern  people,  as  well  as  one- 
half  of  the  whole  external  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  with  all  those  remotely  dependent 
upou  the  persons  actively  engaged  in  the 
trade,  we  begin  to  f(#m  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  premeditated  by  the 
Van  Buren  free-soil  abolition  party. 

If  we  throw  together  the  capital  and  num- 
bers of  persons  directly  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  with  the  number  of 
bales  required  annually  to  keep  them  in  em- 
ploy, we  arrive  at  something  like  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Bales  coo-        Hands  Capital  is- 

•mMd,  1649    empkyvd  vaatad 

Great  Britain 1,819,422. .480,000. .  $860,000,000 

Europe 983,943.. 283,000..   183,000,000 

United  States 520,000..  100,634..   122,000,000 

Total 8,323,865.  .878,634.  .$671,000,000 

Of  this  large  consumption,  2,800,000  was 
furnished  by  tlie  southern  states,  and  it  sup- 
ports, through  the  profits  of  its  fabrication, 
not  less  than  4,000,000  whites ;  and  the  cloth 
so  produced  furnishes  comfortable  clothing  to 
millions  more,  who  otherwise  would  suffer 
from  want  of  it.  If,  by  any  convulsion,  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  should  be  cut  ofi*, 
how  wide-spread  would  be  the  resulting  des- 
titution and  ruin  to  all  nations !  The  northern 
states  have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years  in 
their  ability  to  work  up  the  cotton.  Thus,  in 
1841-'42,  the  growth  was  1,633,574  bales, 
and  the  United  States  manufacturers  took 
267,850,  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  average 
growth  of  the  past  two  years  has  been  2,500,- 
000  bales,  and  502,400  bales,  or  twenty  per 
cent.,  has  been  wrought  up  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  national  industry  of  the 
North  is  developing  itself  with  a  rapidity  that, 
in  a  few  years,  will  cause  it  to  require  the 
whole  of  the  southern  production  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  European  rivals.  The  progress  in 
this  direction  is  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the 
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increase  of  capital.  Saperior  wealth  is  all 
the  advantage  which  England  haa  over  the 
Union,  and  she  is  fast  losing  that  advantage. 
The  only  way  in  which  she  can  check  ihis 
tendency,  is  by  promoting  sectional  jealousies, 
in  the  view  to  cause  a  political  dissolation  of 
the  Union. 

A  sepai-ation  of  the  Union  would  involve 
the  immediate  connection  of  the  whole  South, 
with  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  under  the  exasperation  that  would 
inevitably  attend  such  an  event,  the  North- 


its  Aips,  goods,  produce  and  traffic-^woald 
at  once  be  excluded.  The  rigor  of  tbat 
English  exclusive  system  which  before  drove 
the  independent  northern  states  into  a  aoioD 
with  the  Sooth,  would  apply  with  teo-fokl 
force ;  and  while  the  Soath  has  now  become 
necessary  to  every  country  of  Europe,  ibe 
North  has  nothing  to  offer — being,  in  fact,  i 
rival  to  each  and  all  in  manufactures.  Tbe 
areas  of  the  free  and  slave  atates,  are  is  fel- 
lows: 


ABBA  OF  THIBTT  STATES,  WITH  LAHM,  SOLD  ARB  VRSOLB. 


Free 

Slave 


Aim  told  ia 
Area,  men»  new  tUle* 

.  290,777,600 59,007,332 . . . 

599,275,502 41 ,202,324 . . 


Money  T»- 
'     •  by  U.  S. 


PoMkte 
)M0 


..$91,087,565 190,0S5,398 0,918,6m 

. .   45,085,512 145,977,945 7,613,0(18 


The  area  of  western  lands  unsold,  with  a 
large  portion  of  that  already  sold,  is  entirely 
commanded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the  possessors  of  its  delta  are  the 
controlling  power.  The  introduction  of  manu- 
factures IS  most  rapily  progressing  in  the 
northern  slave  states,  and  [as  these  become 
less  able  to  compete  with  the  more  southern 
lands  in  agricultural  |rod notions,  the  impulse 
will  be  enhanced,  with  greater  success,  that 
tbe  improving  prospects  of  the  raw  material 
promises  to  enhance  the  capital  applicable  for 
that  purpose. 

Every  year  the  progress  of  afiairs  makes 
the  North  less  necessary  to  the  South,  and 
makes  the  latter  more  necessary  to  En«^land 
and  western  Europe.  The  face  of  affairs  is 
entirely  changed  smce  General  Pinckney,  in 
convention,  assented  to  the  proposition,  giving 
Congress  the  ri^ht  to  pass  laws  regulating 
commerce  by  a  simple  raRJurity,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  boon  granted  to  the  North,  in 
consideration  of  the  necessity  which  tbe  weak 
South  had  for  their  strong  northern  neigh- 
bors. The  cotton  trade  then  scarcely  existed, 
bnt  the  material  has  now  been  spun  into  a 
web  which  binds  the  commercial  world  to 
southern  interests.  The  North  now  has  far 
more  need  of  the  South  to  cherish  her  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests,  than 
when  the  merchants  of  Boston,  headed  by 
John  Hancock,  petitioned  Congress  to  the 
following  effect: 

»*  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  your  peti- 
tioners beg  leave  to  request  of  the  very  au- 
gust body  which  they  now  have  the  honor  to 
address,  that  the  numerous  impositions  of  the 
British  on  the  trade  and  exports  of  these 
states  may  be  forthwith  contravened  by  simi- 
lar expedients  on  our  part;  else,  may  it 
please  your  excellency  and  honors,  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  and,  of  consequence, 
its  wealth,  power,  and  perhaps  the  Union 
itself,  may  become  victims  to  the  artifice  of  a 
nation,  whose  arms  have  been  in  vain  exert- 
ed to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  America." 

The  South  is  now,  with  its  institutions  and 
capabilities,  posaetsed  of  that  on  which  half  I 


the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  world  depends.  It  is  the  source  whence 
the  only  means  of  employing  and  feediugat 
least  5,000,000  whites  can  be  drawn,  snd 
withontjwhicb,  nearly  $  1,000,000,000 of  sctire 
capital  in  ships  and  factory  would  be  tsIim* 
leas.  A  country  and  institutions  so  importot 
to  tbe  welfare  of  humanity  at  lai^e,  are  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  This  country  forms  one- 
half  of  our  glorious  Union,  on  ternii  sgreed 
upon  by  those  immortal  men  who  sepsraied 
from  England,  because  they  would  no  longer 
suffer  the  continuance  of  tbe  African  ibve- 
trade;  but,  in  its  independent  i>osiiion,  the 
South  holds  the  welfare  of  other  naiiow  al- 
most entirely  within  its  keeping.  The  capital 
and  laboring  abilities  of  England  are  aacb  ai 
to  afford  the  South  an  outlet  for  iu  staple, 
should  it  exclude  all  other  customers.  The 
result  of  such  a  movement,  would  be  to  force 
other  countries  to  draw  their  goods  from  Eng- 
land only.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  mtoafac- 
turing  progress  of  the  North  is  such,  thst  in  a 
few  years  she  may  abaorb  the  whole  of  the 
southern  staple,  and  place  herself  at  tbebesd 
of  the  manufacturing  interest  for  the  lupply 
of  the  world.  To  the  South,  it  is  coinpvfr 
tively  of  small  importance,  whether  England 
or  the  North  obtains  this  mastery.  Between 
the  North  and  England,  it  is  a  mortsl  duel : 
and  yet,  in  the  crisis  of  this  struggle,  ib«»« 
are  to  be  found  persons  at  the  North  so  deifr 
tute  of  all  moral  and  political  acutenesa  as  to 
attack,  in  violation  of  tne  sacred  pledge  of  the 
Constitution,  those  institutions  which  it  gotf- 
anties,  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  tbe 
interests  of  humanity.  .  . 

The  continued  harmony  of  the  Umtod 
States,  permitting  the  industry  of  each  aectwn 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  enterprise  of  tbe 
others,  the  reciprocity  of  benefits  and  nw^ 
terrupted  interchange  of  mutual  producUoo^ 
facilitated  by  continually  increasing  niMO*  of 
intercourse  and  accumulation  of  ^P'^'t?? 
laying  the  foundation  for  an  empire,  of  wbiw 
the  world*8  history  not  only  affords  do  «* 
ample,  but  the  magnitude  of  which  the  wiM- 
ett  dream  of  tbe  moat  imaginative  of  tke 
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world's  statesmen  has  failed  to  conceive.  In 
this  undisturbed  progress,  the  condition  of 
the  black  race  is  being  elevated  on  the  swel- 
ling tide  of  white  progress.  Inasmuch  as  that 
the  first  slaves  imported  were,  under  their 
new  masters,  vastly  superior  in  condition  to 
the  Dude  cannibals  by  whom  they  were  sold, 
only  because  avarice  triumphed  over  appe- 
tite, 80  is  the  condition  of  the  slave  of  the 
present  dsy  far  above  that  of  his  progenitor  a 
tsw  generations  back.  The  black  race,  in  its 
servitude  to  the  whites,  has  undergone  an  im- 
provement, which  the  same  race,  in  its  state 
of  African  freedom,  has  failed  to  manifest  By 
whatever  degree,  physically  and  morally,  the 
blacks  of  the  United  States  are  superior  to 
the  nude  cannibals  of  Africa,  are  they  indebt- 
ed to  the  white  race  for  its  active^  though  not 
disinterested,  agency.  That  procet^8  of  im- 
provement has  not  ceased,  but  is  ever  pro- 
gressive in  the  train  of  white  advancement. 
The  huge  lumber-car  has  no  vitality  of  itself, 
bat,  attached  to  the  resistless  locomoiive, 
moves  forward  with  a  vigor  not  its  own.  To 
cast  o£f  that  race,  in  dependence  on  its  own 
resources,  is  a  singular  manifestation  of  desire 
for  its  progress.  As  an  indication  of  the  pro- 
gress in  respect  of  freedom,  which  that  race 
makes  as  it  is  trained  to  endure  it,  we  ma^ 
take  the  nuoobers  classified  upon  the  conti- 
nent, for  three  periods,  according  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  census : 


Muxr^  iTATCs     ntsK  ar  ATU 

Bkrefl  FrM  Blaelu 

1800 857,095 61,441 73,100 

1830 2,005,475 182,070 137,525 

1840 2,486,226 215,568 172,509 

In  1800  there  were  36,946  slaves  in  what 
are  now  free  states.  The  emancipation  of 
these  increased  the  free  blacks  in  the  free 
states;  but  the  multiplication  of  the  free 
blacks  in  the  slave  states  is  much  more  rapid, 
and  is  increasing  on  the  proportion  of  slaves. 
Thus,  the  free  blacks  in  those  states,  in  forty 
years,  reached  25  per  cent,  of  thd  original 
number  of  slaves — the  emancipation  being 
always  10  per  cent,  of  the  iucrease.  This  has 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  abolition  excite- 
ment. It  IS  observable  that  the  free  blacks 
do  not  emigrate  from  the  southern  states. 
Their  social  position  there  is  less  onerous 
than  the  nominal  freedom  of  the  North.  The 
increase  of  free  blacks  at  the  South,  in  forty 
years,  was  250  per  cent.,  and,  at  the  North, 
140  per  cent.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  unconcinerable  repugnance  of  the  North 
to  permit  the  presence  of  blacks,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  excluded,  has,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, checked  emancipation.  Thus,  the  con- 
stitution passed  by  Ohio  on  its  organization  as 
%  state,  with  the  black  laws,  passed  by  its 
legislature,  by  preventing  the  ingress  of 
slaves,  greatly  retarded  emancipation.  To 
suppose  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  stopped 


slave  migration  is  a  great  mistake.  It  was 
the  opposition  of  the  white  settlers  to  the 
presence  of  negroes  that  alone  prevented  it. 
Had  any  number  of  slaves  been  settled  in 
Ohio,  they  would,  nltimately,  as  in  New- 
York,  have  been  emancipated,  and  would,  by 
so  much,  have  reduced  the  existing  number 
of  slaves.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  fialss 
sympathies  of  the  North,  the  progress  of 
emancipation  at  the  South  is  quite  as  rapid 
as  it  should  be,  to  avoid  convulsions.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  when  the  body  of 
free  blacks  shall  have  become  more  consider- 
able, they  will  supplant  slaves  as  domestic 
servants,  until  slavery  becomes,  in  those  states, 
almost  entirely  predial.  There  is  no  cood- 
parison  between  the  well- trained  free  black, 
subject  to  dismissal  for  misconduct  as  a  do- 
mestic servant,  and  the  slothful  slave  who 
has  no  fear  of  loss  of  place  before  his  eyes. 
The  free  blacks  must,  necessarily,  crowd  out 
the  slaves  by  a  gradual  and  regular  process, 
as  the  latter  become  more  fitted  for  freedom. 
It  is  an  inevitable  law  of  political  economy, 
that  slavery  must  cease  where  trade  is  free  / 
and  the  population  of  freemen  becomes  more 
dense.  This  process  is  gradually  and  surely 
elevating  the  black  race ;  and,  to  disturb  it  by 
any  means,  is  at  once  to  plunge  this  incapable 
race  into  hopeless  barbarism,  as  complete  as 
that  which  pervades  Africa.  An  earnest  de- 
sire for  progress,  political  and  social,  for  both 
races,  as  well  on  this  continent  as  upon  that 
of  Europe,  will  fiud,  in  a  firm  adherence  to 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  tho  only 
sure  mods  of  accomplishing  that  double  endf. 
To  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  several  sec- 
tions, by  refraining  from  an  attack  upon  that 
state  of  thiuffs  which  we  may  wis}\  did  not 
exist,  but  which  we  cannot  remedy,  is  the 
on\j  mode  of  ameliorating  them.  Ihose 
political  schemers  uho  seek  for  their  own 
advancement  amid  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  the 
desolation  of  a  continent  and  the  barbarizing 
of  a  race  of  men,  will  find,  in  the  awakening 
intelligence  of  the  people,  the  fiat  of  their  own 
destruction. — KeUclL 

UNITED  STATES— PROGRESS  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC— Early  Settlbment  op 
THE  Colonies  ;  Historical  Notes  op  the 
Growth  op  Territories  and  States  ;  Dis- 
cussion OP  Great  Boundary  Questions; 
Accessions  op  New  Territory  and  the 
Principle  Involved  ;  Present  Extent  of 
the  American  Union  and  its  Dangers, 
Etc. — The  definite  treaty  of  peace  settled 
between  the  United  StateS'tod  Great  Britain, 
in  1783,  determined  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  powers  in  North  America.  The  Missis- 
sippi, from  a  point  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  southward  to  the  S\^  of  latitude 
— that  parallel  of  latitude  and  lines  drawn 
upon  the  rivers  Apalachicola,  Flint,  St. 
Mary^s,  etc.,  constituted  the  boundaries  of 
the   French   and    Spanish    possessions  on 
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the  West  and  South  ;*  and  the  North  the  St. 
Croix,  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc.  rivers,  and  the 
lakes,  separated  from  the  Canadas. 

The  territory  embraced  within  these  lines 
was  all  that  the  original  thirteen  states  oc- 
cupied or  claimed,  and  it  was  secured  to 
them  forever  in  the  same  treaty  which  se- 
cured their  independence. 

It  will  be  not  without  interest  to  mark  in 
a  hurried  manner  the  progress  and  extension 
of  settlements  and  government  in  these 
original  states,  since  from  them  as  a  starting 
point  the  most  interesting  contrasts  may 
afterward  be  made.  These  states  were  the 
great  pioneers  of  the  Union,  and  out  of  them 
and  such  additional  acquisitions  of  territory 
as  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  from 
foreign  powers,  have  been  created  a  great 
body  politic  which  has  amazed  the  world  by 
its  extent  and  power. 

Virginia. — The  year  1607  witnessed  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  any  English 
colony  throughout  all  this  vast  and  then 
howling  region.  Under  a  patent  from  King 
James,  one  hundred  emigrants,  in  April  of 
this  year,  landed  in  the  vicinities  of  James 
River  and  set  about  the  construction  of  the 
town  which  adopts  the  name.  In  1612,  the 
Virginia  company  received  an  additional 
grant  of  territory,  which  included  the  Ber- 
mudas and  all  the  islands  within  three  hun- 
dred leagues  of  the  coast. 

Massachusetts. — In  1620,  the  Mayflower, 
80  celebrated  in  history  for  the  daring  baud 
of  spirits  who  were  assembled  in  her  cabin, 
landed  in  the  proximity  of  Cape  Cod,  and, 
after  "  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving," 
forty-one  in  number,  excluding  women  and 
children,  signed  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. The  contract  with  the  names  of  its 
subscribers  is  now  preserved  in  Morton's 
**  New-England  Memorial." 

A  patent  was  signed  the  same  year,  which 
was  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones  in  this 
region,  granting  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
his  associates,  the  right  of  planting,  rulinpr, 
ordering  and  governing  New-England  in 
America.  The  grant  included  all  territories 
between  the  latitudes  40<'  and  48^  north 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

In  1620  was  granted  to  John  Mason  the 
territory  about  the  river  Pascatagua  and  now 
comprised  within  the  state  of  NetD-Hamp- 
tkire.  This  territory  was  included  within  Mas- 
sachusetts until  1680,  when  it  was  formed 
into  a  separate  government,  much,  it  is  said, 
against  the  willW  the  inhabitants.f  The 
next  question  of  boundary  between  the  two 

E>vemment8    was  setted  in    1740  by   the 
ords  of  Council  in  England. 
The  orijrinal  patent  for   Conneclieut  was 
signed  in  1631,  and  two  years  afterward  the 


♦  See  Treaty  In  3  Hotmes's  An.,  529. 
\  Belknap's  New-Hampaliirc. 


first  house  was  erected  there  by  some  ad* 
venturers  from  Plymouth,  in  defiance  of  the 
menaces  of  a  Dutch  fort  upon  the  Connecti- 
cut River.* 

John  Clark  and  others,  eighteen  in  Tffsat 
ber,  disgusted  with  religious  diflerences  ii 
Massachusetts,  purchased  a  small  island  froB 
the  natives,  which  afterward  came  to  bi 
known  as  Rhode  Island,  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate  w» 
attracted  many  people  to  their  settlement 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  EngUshnaB, 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  following  the 
track  of  the  Cabots  a  century  before,  lancM 
on  Manhattan  Island.  Fifty-five  yean  ifter, 
the  Dutch  colony  which  had  made  a  8elU^ 
ment  here  formally  surrendered  to  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  under  Nicolls,  and  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam,  in  honor  of  the  brother  ef 
the  king,  yielded  to  that  of  New-York. 

The  Duke  of  York  conveyed,  in  1664, » 
part  of  the  patent  granted  him  by  Chariei 
II.  to  Lord  Bcrkely  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
under  the  title  of  NevyJertey — the  fiunilj  of 
the  latter  being  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  In 
ignorance  of  this,  Gov.  Nicolls,  of  New- 
York,  granted,  in  the  same  year,  a  patent 
for  the  same  tract — and  under  it  the  territo- 
ry became  a  resort  for  reputable  fanners  and 
families  from  New-England  and  I^ong  Island. 

In  1640  a  purchase  was  made  on  behalf  of 
New-Haven,  from  the  Indians,  of  certain 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  bay 
of  Delaware^  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and 
'*  extension  of  the  Gospel."  Fifty  familief 
were  immediately  settled.  The  Dutch,  of  Nev 
Netheriands,  at  first  opposed  this  measure  as 
an  encroachment,  burnt  the  trading  home 
that  had  been  erected  and  seized  upon  the 
goods. 

lA)rd  Baltimore,  received  from  King 
Charles,  1632,  a  title  to  the  province  of  Jfaqf- 
landj  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  MartA 
his  queen.  Two  years  after,  Calvert,  with  a 
colony  of  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics,  ai- 
rived  in  the  territory  and  fixed  a  settlement. 

In  1662,  the  Eari  of  Clarendon  and  others. 
received  a  grant  of  the  immense  territoiy 
lying  to  the  southward  of  Virginia,  between 
the  3\^  and  Se*'  latitude,  which  in  honor  of 
the  queen  was  called  Carolina.  The  first 
colony  under  the  charter  came  over  in  1667 
or  1668. 

William  Penn,  the  celebrated  "Quaktf 
King,"  was  constituted  by  the  charter  of 
Charles  II,  absolute  proprietor  of  the  prof- 
ince  of  Pennsylvania.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  dispose  of  shares,  and  a  colony  at 
once  came  over  and  settled  above  the  confla- 
ence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware-t 

The  parliament  of  England  having  po^ 
chased  the  proprietory  of  government  of  Car- 


*  Trumbnll's  Comieeticut,  IS. 
t  Prt)Ud,  170-l»e. 
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t»Htta,  dividfed,  in  1739,  the  territory  into 
two  diitinct  and  aepurate  goremments, 
known  afterward  «i  tfotik  and  South  Cmro^ 
(mo.* 

To  tlie  southward  of  these  eoloniea  a  large 
territory  remained  still  unsettled,  which 
caused  some  uneaeiness  in  England,  lest  the 
Sjpanish,  from  the  neighboring  prorince  of 
florida,  or  the  French  nom  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  desire  of  more  easy  communication 
with  their  West  India  possessions,  should 
seize  upon  and  appropriate  it.  A  great 
movement  of  phllantbropy  was  also  at  work 
at  the  same  time  in  England.  A  double 
poipose  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  it 
was  thought  would  be  subserred  by  settling 
this  region,  vix. :  '*  to  obtain  possession  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  to  strengthen 
the  province  of  Carolina,  to  rescue  numer- 
ous people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  miseries  of  poverty,  to  open  an  asylum 
for  persecuted  and  oppressed  Protestants  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  attempt  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  natives." 
The  government  was  vested  in  trustees, 
b  ItIs,  Oglethorpe  reached  the  limits  of 
Gtorgioy  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
king,  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons 
intended  for  a  settlement 

Thus  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-lour  years  from  the  landing  on  James 
River  to  the  enterprise  of  Oglethorpe,  was 
effected  the  planting  and  colonization  of 
those  thirteen  ori^nal  commonwealths, 
which  v?eve  destined  in  so  ehort  a  i>eriod  to 
■hake  off  the  foreign  dominion  which  was 
asserted  and  maintained  over  them,  by  a 
series  of  unparalleled  victories  over  the 
troops  of  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
potent  empires  in  the  world,  establish  for 
ever  their  right  of  independence  and  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  territory  held  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  thirteen  states,  after  the  Kevolution, 
embraced  vast,  uninhabited  and  afanoet  unex 
plored  regions,  stretdiing  far  beyond  the 
mountains  and  lakes  and  the  outermost 
limits  of  civilization  and  ffovemment.  Each 
of  the  states  holding  such  territory  succeed- 
ed of  course  to  all  the  rights  of  empire  and 
•overeijjnty  over  it  as  fully  and  effectually  as 
these  nghts  had  existed  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  king  himself.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  whatever 
purpose  to  impair  that  right.  Pending  the 
adoption  of  tne  articles  of  confederation 
however,  when  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  states  should  present  an  undivided 
^nt  against  the  common  enemy,  Maryland 
refused  her  adhesion  to  the  **arttc(e«,*' unless 
an  amendment  were  made  appropriating  the 
oncnltivated  and  unpatented  lands  in  the 


western  part  of  the  Union  as  a  common  fbnd 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.* 

We  then  discover  at  how  early  a  period  it 
was  perceived,  that  if  any  one  ffovemment, 
consolidated  or  federal,  succeeded  that  of 
Great  Britain  throughout  her  American  pos- 
sessions, this  government  was  the  only  pro- 
per repository  of  all  rights  to  unoccupied 
territories,  either  then  existing  in  the  hands 
•f  its  members  or  to  be  acquired  by  future 
treaty  regulations  with  the  Indians  or  with 
foreign  powers. 

It  IS  certain  that  New- York,  soon  after  the 
proposition  of  Maryland,  admitted  the  im- 
portance ef  the  principle,  and  led  the  way  in 
ceding  her  temtories  to  the  Union  by  the 
acts  of  her  legielature  in  1779  and  1780  and 
the  final  transfer  of  1781.  She  was  follow- 
ed in  1784  by  Virginia,  in  1786  by  Massa- 
chusetts, 1780  by  Connectfcut,  and  in  1787 
by  'South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  made  similar  concessions. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion in  1789,  the  ri^t  of  Congress  over  all 
this  territory  was  distinctly  specified  in  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  article :  **  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulation  re- 
specting, the  territory  and  other  property  be- 
lonffingto  the  United  States."t 

Two  years  before  the  institution  of  the 
present  afmtiiutumal  government,  1887, 
Congress  passed  an  '*  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
river  Ohio,*'  which  had  been  relinquished  by 
the  states  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New- York. 

As  eariy  as  1769,  Daniel  Boone  had  plung- 
ed into  the  vrildemess  west  of  Virginia  and 
begun  the  settlement  of  what  was  afterward 
known  as  the  district  of  Kentucky.  In  17dOl» 
having  fiilfiUed  the  requisite  conditions,  this 
district  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
and  was  received  as  an  independent  state  the 
following  year,  constituting  the  first  of  the 
new  class  of  states  in  which  the  Union  is 
divided,  subsequent  in  origin  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  constitution. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Vermont,  embracing 
the  territory  which  had  been  included  in  the 
New-Hampshire  grant,  but  which  had  de- 
clared itself  independent,  by  the  name  of 
New-Connecticut,  alias  Vermont,  and  set- 
tled its  disputes  with  New- York  claiming 
once  a  jurisdiction  within  its  borders,  pet^ 
tioned  for  admission  into  the  Union  and  was 
received  as  another  independent  state. 

The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  having 
been  extended  over  the  district  of  Tennessee 
during  the  Revolution,  emigration  flocked  in 


^  *  EogUth  Statutes,  v.  708—714.    Holmes^s  Ame- 
neui  Amn^  i.  9S3 ;  U.  1. 
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*  Kent,  L,  910.    Joamals  of  Congress,  vii.    Con- 

Sss,  by  acts  of  1780,  called  for  these  cessions  by 
StatM.— Kent,  i.,  959. 
t  As  to  the  new  sutes*  power  ever  their  lands*-*- 
Kent,  L,  950. 
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that  direetion,  and  by  1796  tlie  materiel  ex- 
isted for  a  state,  which  was  formally  admit- 
ted into  the  Union. 

Ohio,  included  within  the  North-West 
Territory,  which  had  been  penetrated  by 
Col.  Clarke  and  the  Virginians  in  1779  and 
which  begun  to  be  settled  in  1788,  became 
one  of  the  American  states  in  180S,  and  set- 
tled its  constitution. 

These  states  were  all  eanred  out  of  the 
original  territories  to  which  our  country  suc- 
ceeded by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1784,  and 
the  possession  of  which  was  guaranteed  and 
defined  by  that  treaty. 

About  this  period  began  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  of  America,  the  importance  and  in- 
fluences of  which .  cannot  be  held  in  too 
serious  a  light.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  or  for  about  twenty-six  years,  the 
states  had  been  content  to  grow  and  extend 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  mother 
country.  These  limits  were  vast  enough  for 
the  proudest  empire.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  that  a  people  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  this  much  could  remain  satis- 
fied whilst  fertile  and  still  more  extensive 
Tenons  surrounded  them  upon  every  hand, 
churned  and  sparsely  populated  by  nations 
entertaining  little  if  any  sympathies  with 
them.  The  restless  enterprise  too  and  ac- 
quisitiveness which  are  inherent  in  all  re- 
publics, were  not  likely  to  operate  with  a 
diminished  force  here.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  early 
to  determine  whether  this  desire  of  exten- 
sive territory,  which,  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  has  been  grow- 
ing every  ^ear  more  intense  with  our  coun- 
trymen, will  be,  in  the  event,  for  the  advan- 
tage or  detriment  of  the  republic  Guided 
and  restrained  by  high  moral  considerations 
and  political  wisdom,  it  has  hitherto,  as  we 
believe,  so  far  as  the  results  have  been  mani- 
fested, been  subservient  to  the  true  interest 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  mean,  however, 
which  can  easily  be  transcended,  and  per- 
haps that  mean  has  been  already  reacned. 
Territory  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
cost,  when  it  is  unnecessary,  or  when,  even 
if  necessary,  the  rights  of  others  must  be 
invaded  and  protracted  wars  undertaken. 
Will  past  moaeration  content  our  govern- 
ment m  the  future ;  or  will  it,  emboldened 
and  stimulated  by  success,  aim  for  new  ac- 
cretions of  sovereignty  each  year,  from  new- 
ly acquired  soil,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
dominion  1  We  confess  that,  from  the  spirit 
extensively  manifested,  and  the  doctrmes 
promulgated  in  high  quarters,  in  regard  to 
the  wonderful  elasticity  and  expansiveness 
of  our  Union,  and  its  capacity  for  indefinite 
extension,  some  apprehensions  may  arise  in 
this  particular.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
where  such  a  state  of  things  would  end. 
Peace  is  the  mission  of  republicanism,  and 
this  is  inconsistent  with  sucn  a  spirit.    Ter- 


ritorial aggrandizement  cannot  long  be  cup 
docted  by  any  one  nation  without  provoking 
uneasiness  and  animosities  upon  the  part  A 
others.  War  is  almost  a  natural  concomii' 
tant;  and  with  continued  wan  come  the 
danflers  of  military  despotism,  growing  out 
of  the  extraordinary  adulation  and  deference 
everywhere  aeootded  to  a  succsssfulgenenL 

But  supposing  peace  were  rigorouslj  pie- 
served,  and  neighboring  states,  impreoed 
with  the  beauties  of  our  system,  were  to  be- 
coae  solicitous  of  mersin^  a  portion  sf  theb 
sovereign^,  and  of  sharmf  a  part  of  ov 
greatness ;  ought  it  not  to  be  our  priaeiple, 
in  the  liberal  spirit,  as  it  is  said  of  ffeedoOi 
like  thai  of  Christianity,  to  receive  them 
into  the  fold,  like  younger  brothers  in  man- 
hood and  republicanism  1  I  know  that  then 
is  something  attractive  in  this  maimer  of 
presenting  the  case,  and  that  ardent  and  en* 
thusiastie  natures  are  prone  to  be  hurried 
away  with  it  But  there  are  higher  eontider- 
ations  than  those  of  mere  feeling.  Have  we 
not  duties  towaid  ourselves  higher  than  thoee 
which  relate  to  the  world  ai  large!  Ooi 
own  salvation  should  be  the  first  and  the  bit 
consideration.  Mere  territory  and  mere  nu- 
merical force  is  nothing  to  a  nation.  Wt 
may  degrade,  by  continued  annexations,  the 
anglo^icxea  element,  which  has  been  the 
moving  influence  of  the  republic  in  all  itf 
history,  by  introduein^  to  the  full  and  mue- 
stricted  rights  and  privileges  of  repubUcamio 
and  liberty,  races  and  people  who  not  onlj 
have  not  been  tutored  m  these  institutiosi 
for  several  hMndred  yean  a»  we  have,  hut  ■ 
reality  have  been  plunged  in  the  loireit 
depths  of  ijporance,.  bigotjy  and  poMtiol 
slavery.  Such  lepeated  accessions  can 
only  pave  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  the  rqwb* 
lie. 

Though  our  fisdeiated  system  be  beantifal 
and  an  miprovement  upon  any  of  the  pre- 
vious forms  of  free  goverments,  yet  we  ean- 
not  but  think  the  Bmits  of  safe  extension, 
though  ever  so  well  ffuarded,  are  not  as  wide 
as  many  imagine.  The  remote  states  will 
cease  to  have  their  proper  influence,  and 
such  will  cemo  to  be  the  diversity  of  inte^ 
ests  almost  irreconcilable,  that  idraost  any 
uniform  legislation  will  become  unetjaaL 
The  boundaries  of  state  and  federal  poweit 
cannot  be  so  well  observed  where  the  num- 
ber of  states  beccmies  very  great.  The  doc- 
trines of  states*  rights  too,  which  have  heea 
reserved  to  them  by  the  constitution,  are 
much  more  in  danger  of  perishing  when 
there  are  many  than  a  few  states.  Theee 
doctrines  are  much  more  strictly  held  by  ^ 
original  thirteen  states  than  by  any  of  the 
new  ones ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  one 
class  consider  themselves  the  creators  ^^ 
others  the  qfftpring  of  the  constitution.  The 
extension  of  federation  naturally  leads  to 
consoHdation,  after  a  certain  point  is  passed 
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A  strong  goTernment,  as  it  is  called,  will 
become  absolutely  necessair,  to  keep  within 
their  orbits  fifty  or  a  hundred  commonwealths 
scattered  over  the  continent,  for  example, 
irom  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  South  Seas. 
What  is  true  for  the  extreme  case  will  he 
troe  for  some  intermediate  one.  A  vast 
consolidated  government  can  only  hecome  a 
detpotiim — since  it  must  legislate  for  inter- 
ests too  remote  to  be  understood  or  to  excite 
any  regard. 

If  tl^  choice  of  the  two  conditions,  an  inde- 
Jimie  territorial  extension  of  the  republic,  or 
the  limits  with  which  it  was  received  from 
Great  Britain  in  1783,  were  given,  though 
np  to  the  present  moment  no  little  of  our  na- 
tkmal  glory  and  progress  has  been  derived 
from  these  extensions,  we  would  uncondi- 
tionally and  without  hesitation  choose  the 
least  of  the  two  evils  and  elect  that  our 
countiy  should  for  ever  be  restricted  within 
its  limits  at  the  period  of  the  constitution. 
Within  these  bounds,  even  then,  she  could 
maintain  rank  as  one  of  the  first  powers  on 
earth. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  had 
no  sooner  spread  beyond  the  mountains  and 
into  the  northwestern  territory,  than  it  was 
perceived,  some  natural  and  convenient  outlet 
to  the  ocean  was  demanded  for  their  produc- 
tions. The  Mississippi  receiving  in  tributaries 
many  important  American  riven,  might  be 
considered  as  conunanding  their  commerce  ; 
and  this  "  inland  sea,"  being  held  in. common 
with  a  foreign  power,  claiming  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  portions  of  it  contiguous  to 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  naturally  excited  the 
greatest  uneasiness.  The  danger  of  the 
concession  we  were  about  to  make  during 
the  Revolution,  when  solicitous  of  a  Spanish 
alliance,  of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Spain,*  became  most  clearly 
perceived  and  acknowledged.  The  Span- 
iards, after  the  treaty  of  peace,  resisted  with 
the  Americans  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river ;  but,  on  the  trading  expedition  of  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  reaching  New-Orleans  in 
1787,  they  were  disposed,  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  disunion,  to  offer  this  boon  to  the 
states  westward  of  the  mountains,  on  the 
condition  of  their  instituting  a  separate  em- 
pire, f  In  1795,  the  treaty  of  St.  Lorenzo, 
conceded  the  freedom  of  the  river  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans, for  ten  years,  as  a  depot  for  its  pro- 
duce. In  the  difficulties  which  immediately 
ensued  upon  the  treaty,  and  the  manifest 
hostility  of  Spain  toward  the  United  States, 
the  Americans  perceived  the  imminent  danger 
of  their  position,  and  the  almost  essential 
necessity  of  possessing  an  entire  control  of 
the  river,  throughout  all  its  course  to  the 


*  Marbois. 

t  Com.  Review,  i.,  400,  vol.  vll..  No.  3.; 


sea.  The  French,  too,  in  the  policy  of  Bo- 
naparte, were  solicitous  of  regaining  the 
extensive  empire  of  Louisiana,  which,  in  an 
unhappy  moment,  they  had  ceded  to  Spain. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  re-cession, 
which  excited  even  more  lively  apprehen- 
sions in  our  country.  The  whole  West  was 
in  one  flame  :  "  If  Congress  refuses  us  effec- 
tual protection,"  was  the  strong  language, 
'*we  shall  adopt  the  measures  which  our 
safety  requires.  No  protection,  no  alle- 
giance !**  Mr.  Monroe  was  dispatched  to 
Paris,  with  a  view  of  immediate  negotiations 
in  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Rest,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, went  so  far  as  to  move  in  the  Senate, 
that  five  millions  of  dollars  and  fifty  thousand 
men  be  appropriated  for  the  conquest  of 
Louisiana.  The  negotiations  of  Mr.  Monroe 
were  successful,  and  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana eflfected  for  sixty  millions  of  francs  and 
the  assumption  of  certain  claims  due  on  the 
part  of  France  to  American  citizens. 

Thus  was  acquired,  peaceably,  the  riffht 
to  an  almost  boundless  territory,  whose  value 
Napoleon  considered,  according  to  Marbois, 
incalculable.  Out  of  this  territory,  we  shall 
directly  see,  some  of  the  most  important 
states  m  the  Union  have  been  carved. 

The  purchase  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  premeditated,  or  even  desired.  The 
instructions  of  Mr.  Madison,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  American  Commissioners,  re- 
lated entirely  to  the  island  of  New-Orleans 
and  the  Floridas ;  the  first  of  which  was 
estimated  at  four  times  the  value  of  the  se- 
cond, and  West  Florida  as  double  that  of 
East  Florida.  The  commissioners  announced 
their  inability  to  treat  beyond  these,  but  dis- 
covered very  soon  that  such  a  limitation 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  negotia- 
tion. The  policy  of  Napoleon  was  to  secure 
the  whole  of  Louisiana  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  he  now 
effected  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Spain,  who  had  reserved  a  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion in  the  territory.* 

In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  this  exten- 
sive region,  everything  remained  in  doubt 
and  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  Spaniards 
had  even  denied,  in  1780,  the  extension  of 
any  American  territory  as  far  westward  as 
the  Mississippi ;  though  the  treaty  of  1763, 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  was 
quoted  with  great  effect  against  the  preten- 
tion. They  now  sought,  by  every  means, 
to  restrain  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  The 
United  States  claimed  the  river  Perdido,  on 
the  oast,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  west, 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  province  when  in 
the  hands  of  France,  and  previous  to  the 
cession  to  Spain.  The  parties  came  to  an 
immediate  issue  in  the  matter ;  and  Spain  in- 

*  In  Story's  Commentaries  are  given  the  ground* 
of  opposition  in  Congress  against  the  treaty. 
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■titutod  the  goTemment  of  Baton  Rouge  over 
the  territorj  (about  156  miles  in  length  and 
60  ill  breadth)  embraced  between  the  Miesis- 
eippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  which  was  retained  by 
her  until  the  inhabitants,  in  1810,  renounced 
the  dominion  of  that  power,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  a  final  settlement  oi  all 
these  disputes  was  not  made  until  the  year 
1819.* 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  now  di- 
vided into  two  sections.  The  most  southern, 
or  that  which  constitutes  the  present  state  of 
the  name,  was  organized  under  the  title  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  1805  ;  and  hav- 
in|;  adopted  a  constitution,  was  formally  ad- 
mitted mto  the  Union  in  1812. 

After  the  division  of  the  North-West  Terri- 
tory, in  1800,  that  portion  of  it  extending 


♦  In  the  treaty  of  peaee  of  1788,  Spidn  was  per- 
mitted to  accede.  The  British,  in  maUng  thla  treaty, 
for  some  time  insisted  upon  the  Ohio  River  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  but  finally 
yielded  the  Mississippi.  The  accession  of  Spain 
was  promised  on  the  condition  only,  thai  the  Ame- 
ricans relinquish  all  claims  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Mr. 
Jay,  dispatched  to  Spain,  was  unable  to  eflbct  a 
treaty  on  account  of  these  pretensions.  They  were 
sustained  bv  Fraaee,  as  the  letter  of  Rayneval,  Se- 
cretary of  Vergennes,  and  the  intercepted  letter  of 
Marbois,  evince.  These  fiicts  Induced  ttie  American 
negotiators  to  settle  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
without  consulting  the  French  Court,  nstwithstaod- 
ing  their  instructions  to  the  contrary.  A  secret  ar- 
ticle in  this  treaty,  provided  that  a  line  due  east 
ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Tazous,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  not  the  318  of  latitude,  should  constitute  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  case 
Great  Britain  should  recover  possession  of  the 
Floridas.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  the  Spaniards 
revised  to  deliver  the  territory  between  these  lines, 
claiming  it  as  Florida  until  1796.  About  this  period 
France  became  solicitous  of  regaining  her  old  pos- 
sessions, and  succeeded,  by  the  treatv  of  Ildefbnso, 
in  her  purpose.  This  was  at  a  period  when  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  having  been  broken,  war  was  daily 
expected  by  the  United  States  with  that  republic. 
It  was  seen  how  dangerous  to  us  it  was  that  such 
an  enemy  should  command  the  approaches  of  the 
whole  western  country.  Spain  had  already,  in  vio- 
lation of  her  stipulations,  reAised  all  right  of  de- 
posit fbr  our  commerce  at  New-Orleans,  or  any 
other  point  within  the  territorv.  Great  Britain,  too, 
was  opposed  to  the  recovery  of  Louisiana  by  France. 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  effected,  and  this 
led  to  embarrassing  disputes  about  boundaries. 
Spain,  who  was  to  have  receded  to  France  precisely 
what  she  got  ttom  her,  maintained  that  nothing  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  except  the  island  of  New-Oriesas 
was  received.  Nothing  beyond  this  could  pass  to 
the  United  States.  This  construction,  it  appeared 
afterward,  was  ftiUy  admitted  by  France,  and  with 
much  (brce.  An  American  port  of  entry  which  was 
established  within  the  region,  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Spain,  was  immediately  given  up.  Mr.  Monroe 
aad  Charles  Pinekney  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  were 
instructed  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  denaadiag  to  the 
Rio  Perdido,  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  west,  and  (Vom  the  sources 
of  the  Isst  river,  west  of  sll  the  rivers  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi.  Spain  considered  the  preten- 
sion as  altogether  unfounded.  The  Americaa  min- 
isters submitted  a  final  proposition,  which  was  not 
accepted— vis.,  that  they  would  relinquish  aU  claim 
Ibr  spoliations  in  Spanish  ports,  and  damages  at 
New-Orleans,  and  sll  territory  west  of  the  Missis* 


westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  noitbward 
to  the  lakes,  was  denonunated  the  Indiana 
Territory.  It  embraced  all  the  white  settle- 
ments upon  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  De- 
troit During  the  late  war,  the  different  ex- 
peditions which  traversed  this  and  the  other 
neighboring  territories,  says  Dr.  Monette» 
were  virtual  explorations  of  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  coimtry,  by  thousands  of  hardj^ 
young  and  enterprising  pioneers.  In  1816i, 
a  sufficient  population  having  been  attracted 
by  the  alluring  prospects,  Miana  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

The  extensive  region  embraced  betweoi 
the  Mississippi  and  Ghatahoochee  rivers,  to 
the  northward  of  the  31 «  parallel  of  latitude, 
was  established  in  1798,  as  the  MHstismfi/i 
Territory.    In  1816,  the  white  aeUlers  wefs 


slppl,  from  a  line  along  the  Colorado  to  Its  sonnes, 
and  continued  to  the  northern  nmtts  of  Looistans, 
west  of  all  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippii,  oa 
condition  of  having  ceded  to  them  the  territory  eojl 
of  the  Mittnssippi.  This  was  in  1809.  The  ^ms- 
iards  refVised  to  receive  it,  and  denied  the  right  of 
the  United  States  even  to  the  esatward  of  thst 
river. 

Bonaparte,  now  emperor,  entered  into  the  contest, 
and  though  he  had  promised  his  aid  to  the  Anmi- 
caas  in  the  purchase  of  the  Fimridss,  wlien  sig^i^ 
the  treaty  of  cession,  he  now  declared  that  any  prs- 
tenslons  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  New-Or- 
leans, was  an  aggression  upon  the  right  of  Spsis. 
Although  pending  the  tresty  Marbois  had  cootininBr 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  Louisiana  extended  to  the 
Perdido  and  included  Mobile,  it  was  afterward  con- 
venient in  diplomacy  to  remember  none  of  this.  A 
diflteulty  on  account  of  boundaries  was  Ibresssa, 
and  was  jpleasing  to  NsMrteon. 

Soon  after,  a  note,  in  tne  hand-writing  of  the  pcfi- 
tic  Tallyrana,  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Annstroiig,  ex- 
hibited a  change  in  the  views  of  Napoleon,  snd  Us 
fhvorable  wishes  for  the  acquisition  of  Florida  by 
the  United  Sutes.  A  hostile  attitude  was  recoa- 
mended  toward  Spain.  The  President  of  the  United 
Ststes  called  upon  Congress  for  advice,  and  receiv- 
ed an  appropriation  <^  two  millions,  fbr  the  porchsse 
as  fhr  ss  the  Perdido.  It  was  said  at  the  tune,  thsi 
the  two  Floridas  could  be  obtained  fbr  #5,000,060. 
Hie  mission  of  Mr.  Bowdoin  immediately  after  fail- 
ed. Pending  the  negotiation,  the  Amerieans  tosk 
possession  to  the  Sabine,  and  left  all  the  eastsubjc^ 
to  negotiation.  Gen.  Wilkinson  was  ordered  in  no 
case  to  occupv  farther  than  the  Pearl  River,  sad 
oiriy  then  should  New-Orieans  be  endangured. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  1610, 
when,  on  the  revolution  of  the  people  of  West  Fto* 
rida,  and  their  declaration  of  independence  being 
sent  to  Washington,  Mr   Madison  oroered  the  oecs- 

eation  of  the  teirttory,  despite  of  theiiroteau  of  the 
iritish  charge. 

The  Spanish  Governor  of  Florida  having  express* 
ed  a  desire  of  delivering  it  up  to  the  United  Stales, 
to  prevent  its  MUng  into  the  hands  of  a  fcaeigB 
power,  Gen.  Matthews  was  commissioned  by  Cea- 
gress  to  take  possession  peaceably,  with  the  pre- 
mise of  re-dellvery  ;  or,  if  this  could  not  be  cJiMed, 
and  a  fbreign  power  was  about  ts  intsrfbre,  to  setae 
upon  both  the  Floridas  Ay  a  retort  to  orma.  TIm 
act  of  Gen.  Matthews  taking  possession  of  East 
Florida  was  disavowed  by  the  President.  We  have 
already  seen  the  termination  of  this  controversy, 
which  gave  us  Florida~a  territory  rsgardad  ss  m- 
poriant,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  proposed,  in  1778, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  ConfoderstioB, 
that  it  should  have  the  privilege,  at  aay  tuns^  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  fMlsrstion.— 5m  PMnm,  SI,  dta. 
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embraeed  witbm  three  aeparate  and  remote 
^Gitricts.  The  first  diftnct  extended  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pearl  River.  The  se- 
cond was  situated  on  the  Tombigbee  and 
Mobile  rivers.  The  third*  in  the  county  of 
Madison,  400  miles  from  Natchez.  The  in- 
habitants were  almost  entire  strangers  to 
each  other,  separated  as  they  were  by  vast 
wildernesses.  The  inconveniences  were 
greatly  felt,  and  it  was  even  proposed  in 
1816  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Pearl  River,  thus  embracing  within  it 
abnost  the  entire  present  state  of  Mississippi. 
Two  years  after  this,  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
toiy  was  divided,  and  the  western  portion 
auUiorized  to  form  a  state  government,  pre- 
paratory to  its  admission  into  the  IJmon. 
This  last  was  effected  on  the  10th  day  of 
December,  1817. 

The  North- Western  Territory,  besides  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  were  car- 
ried oat  of  it,  contained  the  germs  of  two 
other  great  states — viz. :  Michigan  out  of  the 
county  of  Wayne,  and  lUinait  out  of  the 
eounty  of  St  Clur.  The  Illinois  Territory 
increased  rapidly  with  the  spread  of  Western 
population,  and  in  1817  was  found  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  constitute  another  independ- 
ent member  of  the  Federal  Union.* 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  after  the  division  in  1817,  received 
the  name  of  the  Alabamm  Territory  ;  the  po- 
pulation of  which,  increasing  rapidly  by 
emigration  from  the  different  southern  states, 
demanded  admission  into  the  Union  in  1819, 
and  were  received  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Maine  was  granted  as  a  province  to  Sir 
Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  1639.  In  1649,  the 
inhabitants,  deserted  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  govern  them,  combined  for  their 
own  safety.  In  1652,  at  their  request,  they 
were  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  by  command  of  the  king,  two 
years  after,  the  province  was  restored  to 
Gorges,  Massachusetts,  immediately  after- 
ward, resumed  her  jurisdiction,  and  pur- 
chased the  right  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ter- 
ritory. This  measure  displeased  the  king, 
who  demanded  that  the  province  should  1^ 
delivered  up  to  him.  In  1820,  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

The  territory  of  Louisiana,  northward  of 
the  38^  of  latkwde,  was  designated,  in  1813, 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  Missouri  Territory. 
Up  to  1815,  St.  Louis,  within  this  territory, 
was  a  French  town,  in  which  no  signs  of 
improvement  had  been  made.  A  revolution 
was.  however,  at  hand,  and  population,  as  in 
ether  portions  of  the  west,  flocked  to  this 
quarter.  In  1817,  application  was  made  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  the  great  and 

*  Monette,  vol.  II. 


agitating  question^  which  then  arose,  and  ' 
which  has,  on  so  many  subsequent  occasions, 
under  different  names,  disturbed  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  known  as  the  "Missouri 
Question,**  is  but  too  familiar  to  us  all.  llie 
people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
southern  states,  maintained  that  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I^uisiana  having  been  guarantied  to  them 
in  the  treaty  of  purchase,  any  attempt  to  dis- 
turb them  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights 
would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  honor  and 
justice.  That  Congress  had  not.  under  the 
constUutiimf  a  particle  of  right  to  inter- 
fere in  regard  to  the  domestic  relation 
of  any  state,  or  to  prescribe  any  other 
conditions  of  their  admission  into  the  Union 
than  those  contained  in  that  instrument. 
That  to  prescribe  the  condition  of  an  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  was  a  gross  outrage  against 
the  constitution — ^against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  state — and  an  insult  to  the  whole  south- 
em  portion  of  the  Union.  Its  enforcement 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  itself.  Thes^  discussions  were  con- 
tinued, in  the  bitterest  spirit,  for  nearly  two 
years,  upon  the  floors  of  Congress,  until  the 
Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  introduced 
that  celebrated  measure  which  is  known  as 
the  **  Missouri  Compromise,*'  and  which 
alone  could  have  composed  the  disturbed 
elements  of  the  country.  By  this  *'  Com- 
promise'* it  was  agreed,  that  Hie  institution 
of  slavery,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, should  be  recognized  in  the  present  state 
of  Missouri,  and  no  further  westward  than 
that,  or  north  of  the  latitude  86°  30'.  The 
state  was  then  formally  introduced  into  vhe 
family  of  the  Union  in  1821,  after  a  delay  of 
almost  four  years. 

In  looking  back  to  this  stormy  period, 
which  almost,  for  the  first  time,  threatened 
the  stability  of  our  institutions  and  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  tha 
solemn  lessons  which  it  inculcates.  Almost 
every  possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  hitter 
animosities,  sectional  interests  and  prejudices, 
had  been  attempted  in  vain.  John  Bandolpb, 
of  Roanoke,  bad  even  proposed  that  the 
southern  members  retire  home,  in  a  body, 
as  having  no  longer  any  interest  iu  an  assem- 
bly which  did  not  recognize  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  sentiment  began  generally 
to  prevail  In  tliis  dark  hour  tor  the  Union, 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  other  hope  than  in 
the  measure  which  was  adopted.  Wtietber 
it  has  bean  well  for  the  South,  however,  or 
whether  she  did  not,  in  yielding  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  yield  up  a  most  impor* 
tant  and  sacred  principle,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  all  the  subsequent  injuries  and 
aggressions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  her 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  might  be  worthy  of 
oondideratk>n.* 


*  See  Statutes  S.  Car.,  vol.  1.    Pr.  Cooper's  Re- 
marks, on  Northwest  Territory. 
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Steam  navigatioii  having  been  opened  on 
the  northern  lakes,  population  began  strong- 
ly to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  Michigan 
territory.  Its  fine,  level  and  rolling  plains, 
its  deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense 
advantages  for  trade  and  commerce,  says 
Dr.  Monette,  had  become  known  and  duly 
appreciated.  The  hundreds  of  canoes,  pi- 
rogues and  barges,  with  those  half-civilized 
eouriert  du  boU^  which  had  annually  visited 
Detroit,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid 
steamboats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes. 
Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloops  arid  schoon- 
ers were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these 
inland  seas.  The  New-England  states  be- 
gan to  send  forth  their  numerous  colonies 
and  the  wilderness  began  to  smile.  In  1836 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowinj^  year  Michif^an  admitted  as  another 
state  into  the  Union.* 

The  progress  of  Arkansas^  coostitutiog  a 
part  of  the  original  Louisiana  purchase,  for 
the  first  ten  years  after  iu  territorial  govern- 
ment had  been  established,  was  not  marked 
by  any  considerable  improvement.  In  1824, 
the  western  portion  oi  it  was  marked  off,  and 
set  aside  for  the  future  residence  of  the  Indian 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1834,  the 
American  people,  says  Monette,  became  en- 
thusiastic for  western  lands,  and  pushed  their 
enterprises  even  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  planters  from  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Georgia  and  Tennessee,  were  attracted 
by  the  prolific  regions  on  the  Red  River,  and 
the  fame  which  they  had  excited.  They,  too, 
eveu  pushed  their  explorations,  following  the 
course  of  this  river  into  Texas,  and  spreading 
throughout  that  territory,  fixed,  at  its  very 
origin,  the  American  character,  and  sympa- 
thies  of  Chat  republic.  In  1836.  the  State  of 
Arkansas  took  its  stand  among  the  other 
proud  commonwealths  in  the  American  Union. 

Florida,  whose  eariy  history  embodies  so 
much  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  onr 
country,  ayd  whose  possession  was  so  much 
an  object,  at  all  times,  with  Spain,  France 
and  England,  came,  after  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, to  be  no  less  an  object  of  interest  and 
anxiety  with  the  American  people.  Its  pos- 
session by  a  foreign  power  was  regarded 
dangerous,  aod  more  especially  by  a  power 
like  Spain,  who,  from  her  impotency,  was  in- 
capable of  preserving  its  neutrality,  evinced 
during  our  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and 
immedistely  af^rward.  General  Jackson,  in 
prosecuting  war  against  the  Seminoles,  a*- 
iumed  authority  for  taking  possession  of  the 
country  in  1818.  It  was  soon  after  restored, 
but  negotiations  were  pressed,  having  for 
their  end  its  purchase  by  the  United  Slates. 
John  Qninoy  Adams  and  Don  Onis  concluded 
a  treaty  of  cession,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  in  1821. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  five  milliops  of 

♦  Hoq«(te  U.,.53i, 


dollars,  in  payinents  to  be  made  to  Americas 
citizens,  for  claims  on  account  of  Spanish  spo- 
liations, was  the  eouivalent  for  which  Flonda 
was  to  be  annexed  to  our  territory.  Without 
any  apparent  reason,  however,  and  most  un- 
questionably without  authority,  Mr.  Adams 
consented  to  cede  away,  forever,  to  Spain, 
all  that  territory  westward  of  the  Sabine,  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  included  within  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Tex<u,  and  so  much  insisted 
upon  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  previous  to  its 
cession  to  Spain,  and  as  it  was  to  be  received 
by  us,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  porcfaase. 
This  clause  of  the  treaty  produced  great  op- 
position in  Congress,  but  was  sustained  by 
the  North,  ever  hostile  to  the  growing  ioflii- 
ence  of  southern  territories,  on  account  of 
slavery,  and  only  to  be  propitiated  for  the 
annexation  of  Florida  by  this  sacrifice.  Bir. 
Monroe  reluctantly  consented  to  the  treaty. 

In  1822,  Florida  passed  under  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government.  In  1838,  a 
memorial  was  sent  to  Congress  for  admission 
into  the  Unfon.  The  constitution  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  state,  proving  offensive' 
to  the  anti-slavery  interests,  several  yean 
were  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  justice 
could  be  received  at  the  hands  of  that  body. 
Finally,  in  1845,  the  measure  of  admisaon 
was  effected,  as  it  were,  by  an  artifice.  T6 
such  miserable  extremes  is  the  Sooth  pushed 
whenever  the  question  of  slavery  is  touched. 

The  Huron  District,  as  it  was  origiially 
called,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  erected 
into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin.  It  extended 
to  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Missouri  River,  aod 
included  the  sources  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 
The  country  embraced  in  it,  westward  oi tne 
Mississppi,  was  called  the  District  of  Iowa, 
erected,  in  1838,  into  an  independent  territo- 
rial government.  A  convention,  in  1844, 
framed  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  State 
of  Iowa,  It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and 
an  act  of  admission  passed,  provided  that  the 
sute  limit  and  restrict,  by  a  new  constitution, 
the  boundary  which  it  had  claimed.  This  the 
people  refused,  until  1846,  when  a  new  eoa- 
stitution  was  ordered  to  be  framed,  and  Iowa 
was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  beine  the 
fourth  important  state  ^wing  out  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  This  state  being  north- 
ward of  36^  30',  is,  under  the  Miaaonri  Com- 
promise, of  necessity,  a  free  one. 

The  territory  of  Wisconsin,  from  its  nnri- 
vailed  and  extraordinary  ad vantageii— com- 
mercial, agricultural  and  roanufactural<— be- 
gan, about  1845>,  to  increase  in  popnbtiop,  at 
a  ratio  which  is  perfectly  amazing.  In  the 
single  year  1843,  sixty  thoaaand  peraow  ara 
supposed  to  have  entered  the  territory.  The 
people  appeared  satisfied  with  the  tenilarUi 
government  for  several  yean  after  they  wera 
entitled  to  assume  that  of  the  siaie,  by  virtue 
of  oamerical  strength.  A  convention  wa% 
howeyer,  called  in  1846^  for  the  adoption  of 
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•  MBtdtotioD,  and  the  ftate  of  Wimxmsin  en- 
tered the  Unioo,  oonstitating  the  twenty- 
ainth  of  the  confederation. 

The  Spanitk  treaty,  in  1819,  conelnded 
between  Don  Onis  and  Mr.  Adams,  we 
kive  aeen,  relinqaiebed  to  Spain  all  claim 
entertained  by  ns  to  the  territory  west  of  the 
Ssbiae.  T^xat  was,  at  that  period,  m  the 
possession  of  the  Indians,  and  a  few  Spanish 
•etUements  were  scattered,  at  distant  inter- 
vals, Of  er  it  Amoag  these  were  Sao  An- 
gosttne,  Naoogdoohes,  and  others  npon  the 
Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Goadalnpe  and 
Sao  Antonio  de  Bexar.  These  settlements 
were  each  under  the  government  of  a  military 
commandant.  On  the  Mexican  revolution  of 
1821,  and  tbe  establishment  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  in  1824,  Texas  and  Coahuib 
were  admitted  as  one  member.  The  Mexi- 
can CoDgress  were  now  disposed  to  grant 
extraordinary  facilities  for  the  colonization  of 
this  extensive  region,  and  Mr.  Austin  received 
a  grant,  for  the  consideration  of  introducing 
three  hundred  families  from  the  United  States. 
-  Inflaenced  by  the  most  liberal  grants,  popu- 
lation began  to  flock  from  every  quarter,  into 
the  territory.  As  early  as  1835,  six-sevenths 
of  this  population  were  Anglo-American. 

The  union  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  how- 
ever, was  an  unnatural  one,  and  tended  to 
repress  the  energies  of  the  Texans.  They 
prayed  for  a  dissolution  of  this  union,  and 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  introduce, 
for  three  years,  duty  free,  nrtides  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  Texas.  These  prayers 
were  unheeded,  and  Santa  Anna,  having,  in 
1835,  overthrown  the  constitution  of  1824, 
BOQi?ht,  throoghont  all  the  states  of  the  con- 
federation, to  carry  out  his  usurpations.  In 
&is,  he  was  resisted  by  Texas,  at  the  thresh- 
old ;  ^  and  that  patriotic  state  established  a 
provisional  government,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, and  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
Republic  of  Texat. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bloody  wars 
which  ensued,  and  the  glorious  results  which 
attended  the  arms  of  the  young  republic. 
The  An^o-American  spirit  was  everywhere 
triamphant,  as  it  needs  must  be,  where  the 
prize  is  liberty.  But  let  us  follow  the  subse- 
QQent  career  of  Texas,  which  is,  indeed,  so 
nmiliar,  as  to  detain  us  but  a  few  moments. 

Scarcely  had  the  battle  of  Ban  Jacinto  been 
loQgbt,  which,  in  effect,  secured  the  inde- 
peodenee  of  Texas,  than  that  state,  with  al- 
■sost  an  unanimous  vote,  petitioned  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  of  which  its  popula- 
tion had  been  almost  entirely  made.  Both 
Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  the  year 
afterwaid,  considered  the  propositiou  as  pre- 
mature, ajsd  likely  to  affect  our  friendly  re- 
lations with  Mexico.  The  independence  of 
^e  state  was,  however,  immediately  recog- 
oized  by  our  government,,  as  well  as  by 
Britain,  France  and  Holland.  In  1843,  Mr. 
Tyler«  regarding  all  difficulties  remored  by 


the  complete  sovereignty  of  Texas  for  so  long 
a  period,  without  a  hostile  foot  within  her 
borders,  concluded  a  treaty  of  annexation, 
which  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Shannon  was  dbpatched  to 
Mexico  to  prevent  any  possible  difficulties 
with  that  republic.  The  treaty  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  as  exceptionable  in  its  terms, 
and  Mr.  Shannon,  being  treated  with  indig- 
nity by  the  Mexicans,  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and  returned.  The  annexation,  how- 
ever, was  effected  by  other  means.  A  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses  was  signed  by  the 
President,  in  1846,  defining  the  terms  upon 
which  the  annexadon  shonld  take  pAace*; 
which  were,  that  Texas  retain  her  own 
lands,  pay  her  debts,  that  her  western  bound- 
ary should  remain  undefined,  and,  what  was 
of^more  importance,  that  the  principles  of  the 
MUiouri  Compromise  be  forever  applied  te 
any  states  which  might  be  carved  out  of  her, 
north  of  36*  30'.  On  the  passage  of  this  law, 
the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  at  onee 
protested,  and  returned  home.  The  Mexican 
nation  at  large  exhibited  the  bitterest  hostili- 
ties and  defiance.  All  the  foreign  interests  in 
Texas  were  aroused  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  the  contemplated  union.  Oaptain 
Elliott  and  the  Baron  Oyprey  took  the  lead  in 
a  system  of  intrigues  which  required  tbe  most 
sleepless  vigilance  and  activity.  At  their  in- 
stance, and  to  prevent  annexation,  Mexico 
was  willing  to  forego  her  darling  scheme  of 
conquest,  and  decree  the  independence  of 
Texas.  Vain  labors,  when  opposed  to  national 
sympathy  and  destiny.  A  convention  of  dele- 
gates unaninunuly  assented  to  the  profMMitiom 
of  Ooogress,  and  framed  a  state  constitntioB, 
By  a  law  passed  soon  after,  Texas  was  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  treaty  which  has  been  lately  condoded 
with  Mexico,  is  another  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  Union.  We  have  been  secured 
in  the  possession  of  a  territory  which  belonged 
to  ns  by  the  terms  of  purchase  from  France, 
in  18t)3,  bot  which,  without  sufficient  cause, 
we  suffered  to  escape;  and  we  have  also  come 
into  possession,  beyond  this,  of  an  empire,  ex- 
tending to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  as  large, 
4f  not  larger,  than  that  of  all  the  previous 
southern  states  combined.  It  is  enough  to 
form  a  dozen  states,  should  all  circumstances 
combine.  But  we  have  omitted  other  great 
territorial  adjustments. 

No  sooner  had  tbe  Province  of  Louisiana 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  which  ces- 
sion gave  us  the  unlimited  possession  and 
control  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
than  the  importance  of  this  middle  empire 
was  recognized,  commanding  the  approaches 
to  both  oceans.  To  the  Atlantic,  it  was  al- 
ready open;  but  to  the  Pacific,  extended 
unexplored  regions  beyond  the  highlands, 
whicn  supplied  the  sources  of  all  the  river, 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  claimed,  it  is 
true,  as  far  north  as  49^,  as  m  part  of  Looisi- 
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In  the  spring  of  1845  the  eeUlen  in  thai 
quarter  were  so  numeroue,  that  they  organ- 
ized a  provisional  ffOTernment,  claiming  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  In  1842, 
the  emigration  from  the  United  States  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  :  in  1843, 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five;  in  1844, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five ; 
in  1845,  three  thousand.  Mr.  Polk,  in  his 
message  of  1846,  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  this  territory  and  advocated  the  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  laws  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  Sutes  ever  it. 

The  Nebraska  Territory  and  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota,  are  the  remaining  two  under 
our  system,  and  advance  in  population  at  a 
rate  which  evinces  they  will  soon  solicit 
higher  rank  in  the  nation.  Our  paper  is  al- 
ready too  much  extended  to  admit  any  fur- 
ther references  to  them. 

UNITED  STATB8— E4»LT  aitd  Gbow- 
IMG  CoMMKSct  or.— Iq  the  following  paper 
we  shall  hurriedly  discuss  the  commerce  of 
the  United  Sutes,  from  the  earliest  authentic 
dates  to  the  year  1833,  and  include  a  large 
number  of  interesting  particulars  which  have 
been  overlooked  by  us,  or  been  but  slightly 
touched  upon  in  previous  articles.  The  pe- 
riod of  1833  is  assumed  as  a  very  convenient 
one  for  several  reasons,  among  the  chief  of 
which  is,  that  the  elaborate  statistics  of  Mr. 
Pitkin  terminate  there.  When  time  admits, 
we  shall,  by  examination  of  the  year  books 
of  Congress,  be  able  to  bring  down  the 
subject,  with  the  same  minuteness,  to  the 
present  day,  and  famish  many  important 
valuable  contrasts,  &c. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  its  subse- 
quent colonization,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
commercial  operations  of  Europe,  which  has 
been  enlar^ns  ever  since.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  m  language  sufficiently  strong  the 
important  bearings  of  this  event  upon  the 
history  and  prospects  of  mankind. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
as  we  may  father  from  the  terms  ot  the  char- 
ters accorded  them,  were  intended  at  the 
earliest  period  as  the  poles  of  an  extensive 
commerce  which  was  to  be  added  to  the 
empire ;  and,  considering  the  character  of  the 
earliest  emigrants— hardy,  bold,  enterprising, 
conversant  with  the  general  principles  and 
advantages  of  trade  by  their  education  in  so 
considerable  a  trading  nation  as  Britain,  and 
the  character  of  the  country  they  were  peo- 
pling-*extensive  seaports,  great  and  innumer- 
able rivers,  admirable  b«ys  and  harbors, 
fertile  soil,  and  favorable  climate,  this  inten- 
tion oould  by  no  means  have  appeared  un- 
aeasonable.*  Time  has  shown  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  expectations  fell  infinitely  short 
of  the  reality. 

With  the  struggles  of  die  early  colonists 
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against  man  and  natore  we  all  are  fininliar.  A 
season  of  long  probation  had  of  necessity  to 
be  endured,  and  it  served  to  form  that  hardy 
and  resolute  character  which  even  yet  ad- 
heres to  their  descendants.  The  New-Eng* 
land  pilgrims  were  the  first,  from  their  barrea 
shores  and  rock-bound  coasts,  to  go  down  to 
the^  sea  and  essajr  its  perils.  To  this  hardy, 
daring,  and  inimitable  people^  the  boons  of 
nature  were  to  be  found  m  the  apparent  de- 
nial of  them  all.  Upon  the  pathless  deep 
they  are  described,  in  eastern  gorgeousoesi, 
in  the  oratory  of  Bnrke,  struggling  at  either 
pole,  amid  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  in  the 
trozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis* 
Straits,  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  and  engaged 
under  the  frozen  serpent  of  Uie  south. 

Few  particulars  can  be  offered  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  know 
that,  in  1647,  a  trade  had  been  opened  from 
the  northern  ports  to  Barbadoes  and  otbefs 
of  the  West  Indies ;  that  a  collector  of  coi- 
toms  was  appointcid  at  Charleston  in  1685, 
and  that  the  hardy  enterprises  of  the  Nantue- 
ket  whalemen  received  their  first  impulse  ia 
1690. 

At  the  openiuj^  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  gross  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
all  the  American  colonies  in  their  trade  widi 
all  the  world,  did  not  exceed  £740,000  ster- 
ling, or  about  three  and  one-half  millions  of 
doflars — a  sum  which  does  not  much  exceed 


the  average  annual  trade  of  the  single  state 
of  Maine  and  Vermont,  which  are  never  re- 
garded among  our  foreign  trading  states  at 
all.  It  is  less  than  our  export  alone  offish, 
oil,  and  candles. 

A  wider  field  began  soon  to  appear.  In 
1731,  parliament  was  petitioned  to  open  the 
African  trade  to  the  Amerioans.  The  Peon- 
sylvanians  were  already  conducing  profitable 
traffic  in  Surinam.  Hispaoiola,  the  West  la- 
dies. Canaries,  and  Newfoundland.  "  New- 
England,"  said  a  chronicle  of  the  times,  **  en- 
ploys  six  hundred  ships,  sloops,  &c.,  abovt 
one-half  of  which  sail  to  England." 

The  eyes  of  the  mother  country  caiae  seoa 
to  be  open  to  the  dangen  which  threateaed 
her  from  these  aspiring,  daring,  and  refracto- 
ry children  across  the  ocean.  Like  Phsloa. 
they  were  stealing  the  horses  of  the  sun,  and 
unless  arrested  in  their  mad  coarse,  it  wis 
impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences.  Tbej 
had  learned,  too,  to  ffuide  the  reins  of 
their  horses.  One  may  fancy  the  consterna- 
tion in  parliament.  '*The  only  use  ofcolo* 
nies,"  said  Lord  Sheffield,  *'  is  the  monopoly 
of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  <x 
their  produce."  The  same  noble  lord  re- 
marked, even  after  our  independence — ^^It 
would  hardly  be  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  go  to  Canton,  because  they  have  no 
articles  to  send  thither,  nor  an^ 'money.'** 
"  Nothing,  nothing,"  declared  their  statesmen 
in  parliament,  **  can  be  more  prejudicial,  and 


'  Seybert,  and  see  kls  aeis. 
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in  protpect  more  dangeroiM  to  any  mother 
kiagdom,  thao  the  locreMe  of  shipping  in  her 
ooloDiet/' 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  British  jealoosy 
tod  restriction  was  in  1730,  and  was  aimed 
agsiost  the  American  trade  with  the  Datch 
aad  French  colonies.  This  was  followed  up, 
in  1760,  by  the  navigation  act,  which  deolar^ 
that  certain  specifi^l  articles  of  the  prodace 
of  the  colonies^  and  since  known  in  oommeroe 
br  the  name  of  the  "  enumerated  articles," 
ihoold  not  be  exi)orted  directly  from  the 
colooies  to  any  foreign  country,  but  that  they 
ihoald  be  first  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  un- 
laden, before  forwarded  to  their  final  desti- 
natioo.  What  could  be  more  preposterous 
and  saicidal  than  such  a  proposition  7 

The  act  of  1764  provided  further,^  that  no 
commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  and 
manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  British  plantations  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English-built 
shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  two-thirds 
of  the  crew  are  English. 

lo  1770,  Mr.  Burke  announced,  with  high 
gretulation,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
"  oar  trade  with  America  is  scarcely  less  now 
than  we  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  with  all  the  world." 

At  the  same  period,  Malaohi  Postlethwait, 
in  an  address  to  the  parliament,  remarked— 
"  for  if  once  a  commercial  union  should  take 
place  between  the  British  continental  colo* 
niei  and  the  islands,  to  a  certain  degree  they 
might  think  it  worth  their  while  probably  to 
hszard  the  loss  of  the  British  markets,  for  the 
lake  of  the  gain  arifing  from  the  general 
freedom  oftr^e  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  What,  then,  may  become  of  our 
British  navigation  to  and  from  America? 
When  that  is  lost,  will  not  all  our  revenues 
sriiin^  from  our  present  American  imports  b» 
Annihilated  7— and  what  will  be  the  state  of 
the  public  credit  of  this  nation  when  such  a 
catastrophe  should  ever  happen  7" 

The  statistics  of  American  oommeroe  from 
the  opening  of  the  century  until  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  show  a  continued  au^menta^ 
tion.  During  the  troubles  of  that  period,  and 
of  those  which  immediately  preceded,  some 
decline  was  of  course  inevitable.  In  1771  the 
whole  exports  and  imports  of  New-England, 
New. York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  fell  but  little  short  of 
$30,000,000,  having  increased  tenfold  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  war  being  closed,  and  an  immense 
national  debt  of  $42,000,000  accumulated, 
exclusive  of  state  indebtedness.  Congress 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a 
system  of  revenue  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country.  Experience  had  shown 
that  impost  duties  could  alone  be  relied  upon, 
and  were  in  other  respects  the  least  objec- 
tionable mode  of  taxation.  Under  the  articles 


of  federation,  such  duties  could  only  be  levied 
by  the  states,  who  thus  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  control  over  their  com- 
merce. This  state  of  things  was  attended 
with  the  most  awkward  Mid  embarrassing 
results,  and  seemed  likely  at  once  to  destroy 
all  the  benefits  of  the  independence  which 
had  just  been  realized.  Congress  was  left 
without  a  revenue,  and  was  paralyzed.  Fo- 
reigners began  to  exhibit  their  jealousies  of 
the  growing  republic,  and  hostility  to  its 
commerce.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  rejected  all  overtures  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  commerce  with  us.*  Some  of  the 
states  opened  their  trade  free  with  all  nations, 
thus  holding  out  superior  encouragements  to 
their  neighbors.  New-York  in  this  manner  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  empire  she  now  main- 
tains. From  the  free  ports  goods  might  be 
smuggled  into  other  states.  Tonnage  duties 
in  different  states  varied  from  one  to  three 
shillings  sterling  the  ton. 

As  early  as  1781,  Coneress  prayed  for  the 
power  to  levy  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  upon  imports,  to  be  continued  until 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  A  further  power 
of  regulating  the  eommeree  of  the  states  was 
moved  for  in  the  same  body,  and  negatived 
there.  The  states  refused  even  to  grant  the 
duty.t  In  1783  the  proposition  was  again 
urgently  renewed,  limited  to  the  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  but  was  not  carried  into 
effect.! 

The  darkest  period  was  now  at  hand.  The 
country,  it  is  maintained,  was  drained  of 
specie  by  the  extraordinary  preponderance 
of  the  imports  over  the  exports  for  several 
years,  bein^  often  as  three  to  one  in  resard  to 
Great  Britain.  The  interest  of  the  debt  was 
unpaid,  public  credit  gone,  the  debt  itself 
considered  of  little  value,  and  sold  to  many  of 
its  original  holders  for  about  one-tenth  of  its 
nominal  value.  Private  credit  was  also  much 
impaired.  During  the  war  the  collection  of 
debts  was  in  &  great  measure  suspended,  and 
on  the  return  of  peace  goods  were  imported 
by  many  individuals  far  beyond  their  means 
of  payment,  and  the  courts  were  filled  with 
suits  against  delinquent  debtors.  The  im- 
porting states  took  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  levied  duties  on  imports  for  their 
own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
states. 

*'  Thus  burthened  with  public  and  private 
debts,  and  pressed  with  taxes,  and  with  a 
scarcity  of  money,  some  of  the  states,  in  order 
to  remedy  the  evil,  had  recourse  to  paper 
money  and  tender  laws;  and  in  one  state 
there  was  an  open  insurrection,  which  threat- 
ened not  merely  the  peace  and  existence  of 
that  state,  but  the  peace  and  existence  of  the 
Union  itself.*'^ 


*  Marshall's  Washington,  p.  5, 18S. 
t  What  states  reftised,  Seybert,  p.  fl7« 
t  Pttkin,  p.  30. 
«  Pitkin's  Statisties,  p.  SI. 
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Happily  for  the  oonntrr  and  tor  tlie  tnter- 
eets  of  mankindt  the  wiadoin  of  oar  fathers 
was  adequate  to  tbe  great  einergenoy.  A 
oommon  dauger  suggested  a  conventioo  of 
the  states,  which,  af^r  able,  protracted,  end 
patriotic  deliberations,  presented  to  the  world 
tbe  constitution  nnder  which,  for  nearly 
three«foarths  of  a  century,  we  have  prospered 
beyond  all  example.  The  hand  of  God  suould 
be  marked  in  the  result  Under  this  consti- 
tution, one  of  the  first  grants  of  power  to 
Congress  was  that  of  regulating  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  present 
government,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of 
state,  in  an  answer  to  a  call  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  made  a  report,  in  which  he 
proposed  a  liberal  system  of  commercial 
policy.  "  Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce 
under  piles  of  laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions," 
he  says,  **  it  should  be  relieved  from  all  iu 
shackles  in  all  parU  of  the  world.  Would 
even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United 
States  this  system  of  free  intercourse,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  begin  with  that  na> 
tion."» 

We  have  already  marked  the  origin  and 

Erogress  of  the  various  commodities  which 
Ave  in  the  past,  and  still  make  up  the  sum  of 
our  export  trade,  whether  the  product  of 
agriculture  or  manufactures. 

We  propose  now  a  review  of  the  results  of 
the  American  foroign  commerce  with  all  ua- 
tions  since  the  formation  of  the  government. 
Scarcely  had  we  entered  into  the  family 
of  nations,  than  there  opened  in  Europe  the 
fearful  drama  of  tbe  French  Bevolution, 
which  in  its  results  seemed  once  again  to 
have  involved  tbe  world  in  chaos.  The 
United  States,  preserving  her  neutrality,  be- 
came the  common  carrier  for  all  nations,  con- 
ducted the  oommerce  of  their  colonies,  and 
supplied  them  from  her  own  resources  with 
the  results  of  her  industry.  Never,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  was  thero  a  more  rapid 
and  extraordinary  prosperity.  Every  other 
art  and  pursuit  seemed  eager  to  merge  itself 
into  oommerce.  Capital  poured  into  this 
channel.  The  principles  or  trade  and  all  ex- 
perience were  set  at  defiance.  No  adventure 
could  be  too  rash  for  success.  However, 
gold  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  most  ignorant 
operators.  What  wonder  that  we  became  a 
nation  of  merahants,  or  that  in  population 
the  United  States  rose  at  once  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  first  commeroial  nation  in  tbe 
world.f  "  Fixed  and  permanent  improve- 
ments were  established  throughout  the  United 
States,*' says  Mr.  Seybert;  **  the  accumulated 
capital  of  our  merchants  enabled  them  to  ex- 
plore new  sources  of  weath ;  our  cities  were 
augmented  and  embellished ;  uur  agriculture 
was  improved,  our  population  was  increased, 
and  our  debt  diminished." 


To  exhibit  in  ^le  most  striking  tarms  tbe 
state  of  things,  we  remark  from  tbe  tables, 
that  the  total  imporU  into  the  United  States, 
from  1800  to  1808,  eight  years,  exceeded 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  whereas 
in  the  ei^ht  years  ending  wftb  1845.  these 
imports  did  not  reach  nine  hundred  millions, 
though  the  population  had  augmented  nearly 
three-fold.  The  export  of  domestic  produce 
in  the  first  period  is  fully  one-half  that  of  the 
second.  The  total  exports  wero  as  seren  hun- 
dred millions  then  to  nine  hundred  millions 
now ;  and  what  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all,  the  United  States,  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  present  century,  conducted  an  eiport 
trade  in  foreign  goods  three  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  they  do  at  this  moment.  In  the 
single  year  of  1805  the  trade  was  as  large  as 
in  the  six  years  ending  with  1847  ttken 
together. 

The  prosperity  in  the  infant  Hercules  of 
America  awoke  the  keenest  jealousy  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  open  hostilities.  They 
began  to  impose  annoying  restriction*  and  in- 
terdictions, and  other  arbitrary  acta,  against 
which  all  protestation  proved  in  vain.^  It 
seemed,  in  despite  of  our  most  determined 
efforts,  we  must  be  involved  in  tbe  conflicts 
of  Europe.  The  spirit  rof  the  nation  was 
aroused,  and  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  merchant  classes  an  embargo  was  imposed 
in  1807,  which  was  continued  for  two  years. 
This  had  the  effect  of  prostrating  our  com- 
merce, and  was  adopted  as  the  sole  remain- 
ing alternative  of  peace.  The  embargo ,  said 
our  government,  by  teaching  foreign  natioof 
the  value  of  American  commerce  and  pro- 
ductions, will  inspire  them  with  a  disposmoo 
to  practise  justice.  They  depend  upon  this 
country  for  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  Ux 
raw  materials  to  supply  their  manufactories.* 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  we  were 
preyed  upon  by  the  European  po  wera,  ittsonly 
necessary  to  consider  the  captures  made  of  our 
merchantmen  between  1803  and  1812,  when 
we  were  said  to  be  at  peace  with  all  natioos. 
The  captures  were  for  alleged  violatioos  of 
various  illegal  orders  and  decrees.  The  list 
was  made  out  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  &r  from  being  complete,  nor  does  it  exhibit 
in  any  degree  our  losses,  which  occnrred  from 
delays,  £0,,  as  well  as  from  actual  captnce.t 

Captures  by  British 917  vaasels. 

*•  French 558      • 

Neapolitans...     47      ** 
Danea 70      *' 

Total 1,592  vessels. 

These  spoliations  were  the  so^ectaof  afW 
negotiations,  vis.,  vrith  England,  France,  180), 
Florida  Treaty,  1819. 

In  1809  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britiia 
and  France  was  substituted  for  the  embarge. 


*  We  extract  fh>m  Seybeit. 


t  SeybOTt. 


'  Ssjbert.  t  Seybett,  n. 
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which  gavo  foch  offence  to  the  latter  that 
ahe  immediately  coademned  millioDs  of  Ame- 
ricao  property  aa  lawful  prize.  The  next 
y^r  it  waa  determined  to  remore  thia  reetric- 
tioo  if  theae  powera  would  repeal  their  hoa* 
tiledecreea.  Napoleon,  after  playing  a  game 
of  (leceptioD,  acceded  in  18 11.  The  coarae  of 
Britain  was  unchanged,  and  the  patience  and 
patriotism  of  the  Anaerican  people,  enduring 
outrage  no  longer,  cried  to  arma.  In  the  fierce 
and  bloody  conflict  which  followed,  the  na- 
tiooal  honor  was  forever  vindicated.* 

During  this  year,  or,  for  example,  in  the 
jeart  1813  and  1814  together,  our  imporU 
were  less  in  amount  than  in  any  two  years 
siace  1790,  and  the  export  was  only  one-third 
as  great  in  1814  aa  in  1790.  The  country 
engaged,  however,  extensively  in  domestic 
mauufactures. 

From  that  period  to  this,  the  world  has 
been  in  profound  peace  and  engaged  in  the 
extension  of  arts,  industry,  enterprise^  and 
civilization.  The  great  and  benignant  influ- 
ences of  such  a  state  of  things  have  been  uni- 
versally felt,  and  we  may  indeed  cherish  the 
hope  that  between  great  Christian  communi- 
ties the  battle-axe  has  been  ground  down  into 
the  plow-share,  and  that  nothing  will  soon 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  sacred  amity  and 
brotherhood^of  nations.  "  Peace  has  her  vic- 
tories as  high,"  indecMi  infinitely  higher  than 
those  of  "  war." 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  British 
navigation  laws  were  relaxed  in  our  favor, 
and  the  orders  in  council  of  1791  were  upon 
this  liberal  basis.  These  jgave  way  to  the 
treaty  of  1794,  which  provided  for  reciprocal 
privileges  of  trade.  In  1815,  by  treaty  the 
tonoaee  duties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Luropean  possession  of  Britain  were 
equalized. 

For  the  seven  years  ending  in  1790,  the 
declared  value  of  British  imports  from  Ame- 
rica, which  ia  much  less  than  the  real  value, 
averaged  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  exporta  aboat  eleven  millions, 
lu  the  seven  years  ending  1801,  the  Ameri- 
can exports  bad  on  an  average  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  and  American  imports  tviro 
and  one-half  fold.  The  American  exports  in 
1801  were  seven-fold  that  of  1784,  and  the 
imports  only  about  five-fold  that  of  17S8.t 

In  1821,  our  imports  from  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  twenty-five  millions;  in  1831, 
forty-four  millions,  and  in  the  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1847,  sixty-seven  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eight  dollars.  Our  exports  have  in  the 
wnie  period  increased  from  twenty  millions 
to  thirty-two  millions,  and  in  1847,  eighty-six 
millions  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  It  is 
tree  that  in  the  last  year  there  were  peculiar 
causes  to  influence  the  extent  of  our  trade 


*  The  British  orders  were  aetnaUy  revoked  five 
days  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
t  PHkln. 


with  theae  countries,  vis.,  the  fiunine  there, 
and  the  low  tariff  ol  1846. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  table  of  our  trade  with 
Bntain  at  the  banning  of  the  century  and 
at  the  present  time,  we  will  find  that  m  the 
first  period  it  amounted  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  American  trade,  and  in  the  last  period, 
one-half.  Nothing  can  show  more  conclu- 
sively than  this  the  importance  of  preserving 
peace  and  amity  between  the  two  nations. 
As  they  increase  in  wealth  and  power,  the 
value  of  their  mutual  intmt30ttrse  must  go  on 
continually  augmenting. 

Another  atriking  view  presents  itself  here. 
In  1790  the  average  value  of  the  United  States 
commerce  to  Great  Britain,  was  one-twelfth 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
commerce  of  that  empire ;  in  1786,  one-ninth  ; 
in  1822,  one-eighth ;  and  in  the  year  1849, 
one-fourth. 

With  the  British  East  Indies  we  opened 
intercourse  about  the  year  1783,  and  by 
order  of  Lord  Comwaliis,  the  governor,  our 
vessels  were  admitted  on  favorable  terms  in 
1788.  In  1806  thirteen  American  vessels 
arrived  from  Canton,  and  as  early  as  1789 
(Seybert)  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  forty-seven  vessels  were  on 
voyages  to  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Mr.  Seybert,  in  apeaking  of 
this  commerce  in  1819,  savs,  we  have  made 
much  greater  progress  in  this  trade  than  the 
several  nations  of  Europe  had  before  us.  In 
1747  the  British  had  only  eight  ships,  and 
the  Dutch  but  six,  employed  in  the  China 
trade.  In  1797  there  were  at  Canton,  in 
China,  three  Portuguese,  five  Dutch,  one 
French,  one  Danish,  fifteen  United  States, 
twenty-one  East  India  Company  ships,  and 
forty  belonging  to  British  subjects  residing  in 
Indm.  In  1785  the  first  importations  were 
into  the  United  States  from  China. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  British  East 
Indies  was  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  1794 
and  that  of  1815.  It  was  much  greater  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  than  it  has  been 
since — the  imports  in  1807  were  five  millions, 
the  average  from  1821  to  1833  did  not  exceed 
two  millious;  in  l846-'47  they  were  one  and 
a  half  milliona.  These  imports,  prior  to  the 
tariff  of  1846  were,  for  the  most  part,  low- 
priced  cotton  goods.  They  are  now,  some 
embroidered  woolens,  cotton  baggings,  cork, 
flaxseed,  fruits,  spices,  camphor,  saltpetret 
segars,  indigo,  cordage,  twine,  hemp,  silk. 
Our  exports  have  been  largest  in  specie.  In 
other  articles  they  have  seldom  exceeded  the 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  imports.  In  1846, 
'47  they  did  not  reach  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  Briti  h  East  Indies  include 
Calcntta,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc. 

With  the  British  West  Indies,  the  American 
trade  has  undergone  great  fluctuations.  It 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Mr.  Pitt 
threw  open  this  trade  in  1783,  upon  the  most 
liberal  basis,  for  the  Americans,  by  a  bill 
I  which  he  introdaoed  into  Parliament,  and 
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which  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  orders  in 
council  soon  after  almost  effectually  sup- 
pressed this  growing  trade.  The  cardinal 
motive  was  the  monopoly  to  British  vessels  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  islands ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his 
celebrated  report,  in  1791,  regarded  it  not 
even  a  subject  for  negotiation,  that  American 
ships  in  the  British  colonies  should  be  treated 
as  British  shipstaod  con^tulated  his  country 
that  the  orders  in  oonncil  had  operated  to  the 
increase  of  British  navigation  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  in  a  double  ratio ; 
but  it  has  taken  from  the  United  States  more 
than  it  has  adde<l  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Jay  oegodated  a  treaty  with 
a  clause  favorable  to  our  West  India  com- 
merce, but  it  was  rejected  by  our  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  contained  another 
clause  excluding  the  carriage  of  cotton,  sugar, 
&c.,  in  our  ships  to  any  part  of  the  world.  In 
1802,  the  Briush  proposed  a  mutual  abolition 
of  the  discriminating  and  countervailing  du- 
ties of  the  two  countries,  and  a  committee  of 
Congress  reported  favorably,  but  from  the 
remonstrances  of  the  merchant  classes  noth- 
ing was  done.  In  1815,  the  Commercial 
Convention  between  the  two  powers  equal- 
ized the  tonnage  duties  with  the  British  Euro- 
pean powers,  bat  left  those  with  the  American 
colonies  in  the  hands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. That  government  soon  exclnded  the 
Americans  entirely  from  the  \yest  India  trade, 
much  embarrassing  our  navigation  interest, 
and  rendered  greatly  more  prosperous  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual 
message.  By  paying  a  li^ht  dut^  or  removing 
all  duty  from  certain  articles  of  United  States 
prodnce  when  imported  from  British  colonies, 
and  a  very  heavy  dut^  when  imported  direct, 
and  by  removing  duties  upon  importations  in 
the  colonies,  the  British  government  secured 
every  possible  advantage,  since  foreign  ships 
were  not  admitted  to  bring  or  carry  produce 
to  the  colonies. 

The  Americans,  in  retaliation,  first  laid  a 
duty  on  British  vessels  from  the  \^est  Indies, 
and  then  excluded  them  in  1818.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  West  Indies,  which  followed, 
produced  an  act  of  parliament  in  1822,  open- 
ing certain  of  the  ports  to  the  vessels  of  such 
countries  as  allowed  reciprocal  advantages. 
Congress  immediately  opened  a  direct  trade 
but  refused  to  remove  the  discriminating 
tonnage  duty  without  proof  that  American 
and  British  vessels  were  received  there  on 
equal  footing.  To  this  the  British  refused, 
imposing  countervailing  duties  at  once  on  our 
vessels. 

In  1825,  the  British  opened  the  trade  of 
their  colonies  to  all  foreign  nations,  on  the 
condition  that  the  British  commerce  and  navi- 
gation should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
most  favored  nations,  by  those  nations  that 
had  no  colonies.    The  United  States  were 


nnwilHng  to  grant  such  favor,  and  the  poiti 
were  immediately  dosed  against  as,  and  oar 
acts  of  exclusion  were  revived.  In  1830,  an 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the 
West  India  and  British  colonial  trade,  which 
on  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  Ame- 
rican Minister  and  the  President,  was  highly 
iiivorable  to  British  navigation.  By  this  agree- 
ment, American  vessels  oonld  carry  oar  pro* 
dace  to  the  islands  on  the  same  terms  wi& 
the  British  and  bring  bask  retam  cargoes. 
Thej  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  carry 
fiireirn  merchandise.  The  Eogtish,  by  an 
act  of  Dol'icy,  admitted  in  their  North  Amerv 
can  colonies  American  prod  ace  at  merely 
nominal  daties,  and  suffered  them  to  be  ex- 
ported thence  to  the  West  Indies  by  British 
vessels  at  a  moch  lower  duty  than  they  oonU 
be  received  there  direct  Irom  the  United 
States.  The  practical  effect  of  this  was  to 
throw  the  whole  trade  into  this  channel,  aad 
vsstly  aogment  the  British  tonnage  in  cob- 
parison  with  oar  own.  The  act,  however, 
gave  as  the  island  trade  apon  perfaaps  the 
very  best  terms  we  oonld  have  expected. 
The  Enalish,  also,  had  the  advantage  of  what 
is  called  the  circaitous  trade,  vi;c. :  to  bring  a 
careo  to  the  United  States ;  to  carry  one  to 
their  own  colonies,  and  to  take  in  at  the  colo- 
nies a  return  cargo  home.  This  was  a  dear 
advantage  over  ns. 

Between  1795  and  1804,  oar  exports  to 
British  West  Indies  varied  from  two  to  neai^ 
ly  ten  millions,  being  an  average  of  ^ye  and 
a  half  millions ;  the  imports  varied  from  three 
to  seven  millions,  being  an  average  of  five 
millions.  From  1821  to  1833,  the  tables  give 
no  very  reliable  data,  as  the  ports  were  some- 
times opened  and  sometimes  closed,  and  oar 
trade  necessarily  took  other  channels.  la 
none  of  these  years  did  the  import  or  export 
nroch  exceed  two  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  oar 
trade  with  France  did  not  exceed  seven  mO^ 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually, 
including  her  colonies.  Our  imports  were, 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  oils,  fruits,  brandies, 
liquors,  cotton,  laces,  silk,  linen,  drugs,  glass, 
hardware,  etc.  ;  our  exports,  fish,  breadstoC 
products  of  forests,  tobacco,  negroes,  etc  In 
1795,  this  trade  went  up  to  ten  million  dol- 
lars, but  declined  again  very  rapidly  to  the 
close  of  the  century.  In  1807  and  1808  our 
exports  were  very  large,  reaching  from  eleren 
to  thirteen  millions,  which  points  up  to  1833, 
they  did  not  again  pass  and  only  once  or  twice 
equaled.  Our  imports  from  an  average  of 
one  million  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the 
century  a^raged  in  1831  to  1833  thirteen 
million  dollars.  With  regard  to  the  French 
islands,  Mr.  Pitkin  thus  compares  their  pol- 
icy with  that  of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  policy  of  Britain  was  to 
monopolize  the  carriage  of  the  articles,  that 
of  France  to  monopolize  the  articles  them- 
selves.     Britain  was    willing   the    United 
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States  should  hare  suffar  and  cofiee  if  British 
ihips  carried  them  ;  France  was  willing  the 
Americans  might  supply  her  plantations  wHh 
what  she  could  not  supply  them  herself,  but 
would  not  allow  them  to  receive  in  return 
the  valuable  products  of  the  islands  which 
the  monopolized  to  herself.  Our  trade  in- 
creased notwithstanding.  During  the  wars 
of  Europe  the  ports  were  left  entirely  open, 
and  France  offered  to  secure  their  trade  for- 
ever to  the  United  States,  on  the  condition 
their  possession  might  be  guaranteed  to  her. 
This  was  declined.  Our  trade  became  enor- 
mous, and  we  supplied  the  mother  country 
thnmgh  the  islands.  From  1795  to  1801, 
this  trade  averaged  eighteen  millions  dollars, 
whilst  from  1821  to  1833,  it  never  exceeded 
two  millions.  In  the  first  period,  the  im- 
ports were  several  times  the  exports,  in  the 
last  the  exports  have  ffenerall^  been  larger. 
The  American  trade  with  Hayti  from  1821  to 
1833.  was  larger  than  with  all  the  French 
Islands. 

The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  as 
we  have  remarked  before,  were  most  favora- 
ble to  our  neutral  commerce.  We  supplied 
the  Spanish  Islands  during  most  of  the  time, 
and  our  trade  with  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  averaged  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  average  from  that  period  to  1820 
was  about  five  and  a  half  millions  exports. 
From  1820  we  began  to  keep  our  accounts 
with  Cuba  and  the  South  American  States 
separately.  From  1820  to  1833  our  trade 
with  Cuba  averaged  twelve  millions  annually, 
the  imports  invariably  exceeding  the  exports 
largely,  and  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  England  and  France.  The  chief  exports 
have  been  provisions,  domestic  manufacture, 
furniture,  etc.,  etc.  With  the  other  Spanish 
Islands  our  trade  from  1821  to  1833,  varied 
from  one  to  two  millions.  With  Mexico, 
from  1825  to  1833,  the  average  trade  was 
about  ten  millions ;  imports  generally  the 
most ;  with  Central  America  average  about 
one-half  million ;  with  Colombia,  two  million 
doljars ;  Buenos  Ayres,  two  million  dollars  ; 
Chili,  two  million  dollars ;  Peru,  less  than 
one  million.  To  old  Spain,  herself,  we  have 
exported  domestic  produce,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
our  trade  at  the  opening  of  the  century 
averaj^  six  millions  dollars,  whereas,  it 
has  smce  varied  from  one  to  two  millions. 
It  was  largest  when  the  peninsular  wars 
raffed. 

With  Portugal  and  dependencies,  we  have 
traded  in  wines,  fruits,  wheat,  oil,  staves, 
^>«dding,  etc.  From  1795  to  1801,  our  ex- 
ports averaged  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  imports  near  one  million.  From  that 
period  until  1820,  except  the  years  of  war  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the -average  export  was 
about  one  million.  The  imports  and  exports 
together  have  never  since  exceeded  half  a 
million.    With  the  island  of  Madeira  we  have 


conducted  about  an  equal  trade ;  and  with 
Brazil,  since  the  government  was  removed 
there,  and  the  oth^  colonies,  the  trade  from 
1809  to  1820  averaged  about  one  million  dol- 
lars, since  which  it  has  gone  up  to  from  five 
to  eight  millions  dollars. 

From  Russia  we  have  chiefly  imported 
hemp  and  duck.  The  average  imports  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  one  million, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  from 
1821  to  1833,  the  average  was  near  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  our  ex- 
ports have  seldom  been  one-half  million,  a 
very  small  part  of  which  has  been  domestic 
produce.  In  1810  and  1811,  the  export  was 
oetween  four  and  five  millions  dollars,  a  large 
part  being  destined  for  England.  We  send 
generally  cotton,  tobacco,  nee,  oak  bark,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  dyewoods  and  spices.  We  also 
import  iron,  cordage,  drillings,  diapers,  tick- 
ings, etc. 

Since  1823,  our  accounts  with  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  been  kept  together.  Witn 
Sweden  our  trade  is  chiefly  in  iron.  From 
1821  to  1833  the  imports  averaged  about  one 
million,  whilst  the  exports  have  seldom  ex- 
ceeded one-third  of  that  amount.  From  1795 
to  1801,  we  traded  with  Swedish  West  In- 
dies to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars 
annually.  The  trade  became  much  mere 
considerable  afterwards,  when  the  trade  with 
other  islands  was  carried  on  through  these. 
Since  1821,  this  trade  has  declined  at  last  to 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  account  with  Denmark  and  Norway 
was  conioined  until  1823.  This  trade  from 
one  million  of  dollars  in  1800,  rose  to  one 
and  a  half  millions  in  1805-7.  During  our 
non-intercourse  with  Britain  and  France 
in  1809-10,  and  whilst  Hamburgh  was  occu- 
pied with  the  French,  quantities  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  coffee  went  to  these  quar- 
ters, destined  for  other'  countries.  From 
1812  to  1833,  this  trade  averaged  only  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand,  the  imports  beinff 
scarcely  anything.  W^ith  the  Danish  as  with 
the  Swedish  West  Indies,  our  trade  did  once 
reach  three  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  From 
1821  to  1833,  the  average  has  been  not  far 
from  four  millions  of  dollars.  The  trade 
with  the  British  Islands  was  conducted 
through  them. 

With  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  north- 
em  ports  of  Germany,  we  traded  largely 
before  their  occupation  by  French  troops. 
Hamburgh  has  been  the  great  depot  for  Ger- 
many and  the  North  of  Europe.  By  the 
Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  canals,  German 
manufactures  are  brought  to  Hamburgh. 
They  are  the  cities  of  imports  for  Germany. 
In  1795  our  trade  with  these  cities  was  one 
and  a  half  millions,  1797-8  and  '99  it  aver- 
aged eighteen  millions  dollars :  the  exports 
generally  doubling,  and  often  many  times 
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exceedinjpr  the  imports,  and  beings  for  the 
most  in  foreign  goods.  Since  1821  the  trade 
has  averaged  about  four  and  a  half  millions 
dollars. 

For  the  same  causes  that  the  Hamburg 
trade  advanced,  that  with  the  Netherlands 
did  also.  The  oontioental  system  was  never 
thoroughtj  enforced  there,  even  under  Louis 
Bonaparte.  The  average  trade  from  1795  to 
1801  was,  exports,  five  millions;  imports, 
one  and  a  half  millions.  From  1804  to  1807 
the  exports  averaged  near  fifteen  millions 
dollars  a  year,  chiefly  foreign  produce.  From 
1821  to  1833  the  whole  trade  has  varied 
from  three  to  four  millions  a  year,  the  exports 
being  double  the  imports.  In  1833  the  trade 
with  Belgium  was  kept  separate,  and  was 
one  million  dollars.  Our  exports  are  to- 
bacco, rice,  cotton,  &c.,  sugar  and  cofiee; 
imports,  woolen,  linen,  spints,  and  various 
manufactures.  With  the  Dutch  West  ludies 
we  have  prosecuted  considerable  trade  *,  to 
the  extent,  one  time,  of  five  to  eight  mil- 
lions: from  1821  to  1833  it  has  seldom  ex- 
ceeded  one  to  one  and  a  half  millions.  With 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  we  conducted  the  car- 
rying trade  from  1795  to  1801.  In  the  last 
year  the  exports  reached  four  millions  dollars, 
being  cofiee,  spices,  &c.  The  trade  has  sel- 
dom exceeded  one  and  a  half  millions  since. 
We  have  exported  to  Italy,  fish,  sugar,  cof- 
foe,  pepper,  &c.,  and  imported  wines,  silks, 
branaies,  fruits,  bonnets,  oil,  paper,  rsgs.  The 
trade  has  never  exceeded  three  millions  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  has  most  generally  been  from 
one  to  two  millions ;  the  imports  being  in 
large  excess. 

Our  trade  with  China  opened  in  1784.  In 
1785  Captain  Dean,  in  a  little  sloop  of  eighty 
tons  and  seven  men,  made  a  successful  voy- 
age to  Canton.  In  1789  we  had  more  ves- 
sels at  Canton  than  any  other  nation,  except 
Britain.  The  imports  are  teas,  silks,  nan- 
keens. China-ware  ;  with  the  former  we  sup- 
plied Europe  during  the  wars.  We  have 
consumed,  1789  to  1800,  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  tea,  annually  ;  from  1801 
to  1812,  three  millions  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds ;  from  1821  to  1838, 
seven  millions.  The  Americans  also  prose- 
cute trade  between  China  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Oar  direct  trade  with  Canton  from  1821  to 
1833,  has  varied  from  one  to  five  million  ex- 
ports, and  three  to  seven  million  imports. 
The  exports  are  furs,  ginseng,  cottons,  raw 
cotton,  &c ;  specie,  quicksilver,  opium,  cloths. 
The  specie  export  has  sometimes  reached 
five  million,  the  average  from  1828  to  1833 
was  four  mUlion  dollars.  We  formerly  con- 
dncted  a  large  fur  trade  from  the  north-west 
to  China  in  addition.  Our  hardy  mariners 
and  traders  were  fonnd  in  the  most  perilous 
seas.  The  inhabitants  of  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, says  Mr.  Pitkin,  in  their  little  barks 
of  fifty  to  eighty  tons,  pursaed  the  sealing 


bnsinets,  finding  a  market  now  at  bonffii. 
The  amount  of  furs  carried  into  China  by 
the  Americans,  from  1800  to  1803,  was  ooe 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From 
1815  to  1817  the  average  was  three  buiidred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  1819  the  Ame- 
ricans began  to  carry  English  goods  firom 
England  to  China,  to  the  amount  of  near  one 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  whole  value  of 
trade  with  Canton,  on  American  aocoont, 
from  1804  to  1833,  was,  in  periods  of  ten 
years: — Isl  period,  average  importe,  three 
million  dollars — exports,  three  million  dol- 
lars ;  2d  period,  imporD^  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars— exports,  six  million  doUars ;  3d 
period,  imports,  five  million  eight  handred 
thousand  dollars— exports,  six  mill  ion  doHsfib 
In  1833  the  exports  and  imports  were  eight 
million  dollars  each.  Our  exports  to  Cantoo 
are  specie,  bills  on  England,  and  mercbao- 
dise — the  latter  being  in  general  one-tfaird 
or  one-Quartor,  but  sometimes  one-half  of 
the  whole  export. 

In  re^rd  to  navigation,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant in  Its  connection  with  commerce.  We  may 
remark,  that  the  two  are  not  necesnrily  eo- 
existent  in  the  same  degree  in  every  coun- 
try. The  one  applies  to  all  the  various  trans- 
fers of  commodities  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
the  other  to  their  transportation  from  plaoe 
to  place  by  water.  This  transpoTtation  may 
be  between  different  portions  of  the  same 
country,  or  between  one  country  and  another, 
and  receives  accordingly  the  designations  of 
coastwise  and  foreign.  The  former  will,  in 
most  countries,  be  the  greater  in  amount, 
though  not  always.  Both  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  usually  are.  The  ahippinf  <d 
one  nation  may  conduct  the  trade  ofanoUier. 
Some  nations  are  more  especially  maritisM 
than  others,  and  from  peculiar  advantages 
are  enabled  to  build  and  man  bhipping  at  a 
much  lower  expense  ;  and  as  ship-room,  or 
freight,  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  all  other 
commodities,  it  can,  of  course,  be  afibrded 
less  where  it  costs  less.  There  is  no  patriot- 
ism in  any  country  which  will  employ  its 
own  shipping  in  preference  to  foreign  at  a 
higher  cost.  The  cheapest  vessel  will  get 
the  freight. 

As  the  possession  of  shipping  is  a  great 
source  of  national  pride,  independent  ot  the 
substantial  advantages  in  supporting  tfas 
naval  or  war  power,  and  an  immense  source 
of  profit  and  wealth,  in  the  same  manner 
with  commerce  or  manufactures,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  most  countries  have  endea- 
vored, in  every  way,  to  build  up  this  interest 
amon^  themselves,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
limit  it  among  others.  The  utmost  jeakos- 
ies  have  been,  and  are  still  evinced.  Legis- 
lation has  exhausted  its  thousand  ezpe^e&ts 
in  navigation  systems,  countervailing^  re- 
taliations, bounties,  a  amne  gemu.     Treaties 
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mKmtreatiei  hare  been  made  and  broken. 
Erery  other  trade  in  the  world  has  flourished 
but  tree  trade.  The  weaker  nations  regard 
this  as  fata]  to  them,  and  the  stronger  are 
timid  in  its  adoption. 

As  early  as  1670  the  increase  of  shipping 
in  New-Enffland  was  complained  of  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  an  English  writer.  The  whole 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  colonial 
trade  in  1770  ii  estimated  at  three  hmidred 
tfaoasand  tons.  A  report  of  the  lords*  privy 
council  shows  that  the  proportion  owned  by 
British  merchants  to  that  owned  by  the  colo- 
nial, was  as  thirty-four  to  fifteen,  in  all  the 
colonies.  Seven-eighths  of  the  southern 
iMpping  was  British.  At  that  period  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  selling  colony-built  ships 
in  Great  Britain,  as  a  source  of  profit.  In 
1772  the  colonies  built  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  vessels — twenty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-four  tons.  Of  these,  New- 
England  built  one  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  twen^-five. 

After  the  peace,  and  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  our  shipping  regulations  were 
con^ctme,  and  without  regular  system. 
Most  of  me  states  imposed  duties  upon  fo- 
reign vessels,  but  New- York,  being  most 
libera],  laid  the  foundation  of  her  inmiense 
foreign  commerce.  No  better  proof  can  be 
alleged  of  the  illiberality  of  all  restrictions, 
and  their  positive  injury. 

Congress,  however,  m  1789,  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  imposed  heavy  discriminating 
duties  against  foreign  tonnage,  prohibited 
the  coasting  trade  to  foreigners,  and  by  such 
duties  on  tea,  secured  the  China  trade  to  our 
own  citizens.  The  act  of  1790  imposed  a 
duty  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  on 
foreign  vessels,  that  on  American  being  but 
six  cents,  and  also  ten  per  cent,  hisher  duty 
upon  merchandise  imported  in  sucn  vessels. 
On  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons,  including 
the  tight-house  duty  of  fifly  cents  the  ton,  the 
duties  would  be  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  about  as  much  more,  on  the  low- 
est estimate,  on  her  fireight.  Here  then  we 
have  a  protection  to  the  American  vessel  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  equivalent  to  thirty 
to  fifly  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  cargo 
freight. 

In  1789,  the  toimage  of  New-York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virgi- 
nia, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  esti- 
mated at  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  was  American,  being  three- 
fifths.  For  all  the  colonies  in  1791,  the 
foreign  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
was  41.4  to  the  100,  compared  with  the 
American  vessels — ^The  French  was  but 
one-thirtieth,  Spanish  one-forty-eighth,  Ne- 
therlands one-fiuy-scventh. 

Under  this  navigation  law,  foreign  ship- 
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ping  began  padually  to  decline  in  our  poits, 
whust  tne  American  rapidly  advanced.  By 
1811  the  foreign  was  but  tliree-quarters  to 
the  hundred,  owing,  however,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  European  wars,  6lc  Indeed, 
our  tonnage  was  already  but  a  third  less  than 
that  of  all  Europe  in  1676,  according  to  Sir 
William  Petty.  "In  twenty  years,"  says 
Mr.  Seybert,  "  we  raised  our  tonnage  so  as 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  one  hun- 
dred years  after  thev  had  passed  the  naviga- 
tion act."  The  lords'  privy  council,  in 
En^iand,  referred  to  this  rapid  decline  in 
their  navigation  with  the  United  States, 
which  they  exhibited  by  statistical  results. 
They  proposed  reciprocity  treaties,  but 
not  to  extend  to  their  colonies.  To  this 
trade  they  could  not  think  of  admitting  fo- 
reigners on  equal  terms.  By  the  acts  of 
1797  and  1802,  they  imposed  heavy  counts- 
vailing  and  tonnage  duties  upon  our  vessels. 
The  king,  however,  was  soon  after  autlior- 
ized  to  remit  the  duties  if  it  could  be  done 
reciprocally.  A  committee  of  Congress  ad- 
mitted the  British  had  secured  by  their  du- 
ties the  carrying  of  our  tobacco,  cotton,  rice, 
indigo,  <&c. ;  but  their  proposed  compronuse 
was  met  by  the  protests  of  the  merchants, 
and  laid  on  the  table.  In  1812,  an  additional 
duty  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  on 
foreign  ships  was  laid  on,  it  was  said,  for  reve- 
nue, though  it  produced  but  eight  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  lower  duties.  A  conven- 
tion between  the  two  countries,[in  1815,  equal- 
ized the  duties  where  the  vessels  were  freight- 
ed with  the  produce  of  their  own  countries. 
We  have  been  how  this  resulted,  and  Uie  other 
restriction  acts  of  our  own  government,  in 
1817.  In  1818,  it  was  stated  in  Congress, 
that  the  Americans  transported  but  two  mil- 
lions one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
Of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  British 
North  American  colonies,  whilst  the  English 
carried  eleven  million  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  and  seventy-six  dollars 
of  the  most  bulk^  articles,  one-half  being  of 
our  own  production. 

Mr.  Seybert,  whilst  he  maintains  we  have 
gained  so  much  by  our  navigation  laws,  ad- 
mits that  our  position,  as  a  neutral  nation, 
during  the  wars  of  Europe,  did  very  much. 
But  he  says,  independent  of  these  wars, 
viz. :  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  English 
and  French  war,  in  1793,  our  toimage  had 
greatly  increased.  It  would  be  easy  to  ac- 
count for  this  from  natural  causes. 

It  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, little  over  one-quarter  of  the  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  France  was  French ; 
and  during  the  wars  British  ship-buildinjr 
greatly  declined,  which  was  the  case  with 
ours  on  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1810,  the  shipping  of  the  United  States 
was  one  ton  to  every  5.8  ix^iabitants,  and  its 
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whole  value,  at  fifty  dollarg  a  toq,  seventy- 
one  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In 
England,  in  1813,  the  registered  tonnage 
was  one  to  6.69  inhabitants.* 

Vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  have  been 
built  in  the  West.  Before  the  Revolution,  we 
annually  built  about  twenty  thousand  tons ; 
the  average  from  1803  to  1816,  was  over  one 
hundred  and  two  thousand  tons.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  same  period,  the  average 
in  Britain  was  but  one  hundred  thousand, 
but  this  was  during  the  European  wars. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  seamen,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  varied,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  from  one  man  to  thirteen  to 
one  man  to  twenty  tons  ;  the  average  being 
one  to  fifteen.  The  Americans  employ  one 
man  to  seventeen  tons,  except  the  fisheries, 
which  is  one  to  twelve  and  a-half  tons. 

Mr.  Pitkin  states  the  whole  British  ton- 
nage, in  1829,  on  authentic  returns,  nine- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels, 
tonnage  two  million  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
These  were  registered,  and  included  all  but 
the  smaller  vessels.    Mr.  Marshall,  a  British 


writer*  in  1833,  states  tlie  wMe  ntmber  of 
British  vessels  in  foreiffn  eomaieroe  about 
six  thousand  seven  hnnmped  and  fifty,  or  one 
million  one  hundred  thoasand  tons.  Tlie 
whole  British  registered  tonnage,  in  1829, 
only  exceeded  that  of  the  Umt^  States,  in 
1832,  tfatee  hundred  and  twenty-^ght  thou- 
sand six  mndred  and  fiiteen  tons.  On  the 
authority  o^Mr.  Marshall's  statement,  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  tripe  made  by  eadi 
vessel.  Mr.  Pitkin  estimates;  British  coast- 
ing trade,  in  1832,  including  Ireland,  ei^it 
hundred  and  twent^r-eight  thousand  tons,  hk 
1830,  it  was  stated  in  Congress,  that  British 
shipping  had  increased,  from  1814  to  1^28, 
fifty  per  cent,  whilst  other  nations  trading 
with  her,  but  three  per  cent.  Mr.  Marsha^ 
however,  asserts  a  diminution  in  Britidi 
shipping  in  the  same  time. 

A  committee  of  Congress,  in  1830,-  doabtad 
that  the  foreign  wars  jg^ave  a  first  impulse  to 
our  navigation.  This  impulse,  say  they, 
was  from  the  rich  and  iuereasin^  agricnltn- 
ral  resources,  the  removal  of  all  the  eounter- 
vailing  laws  of  the  states,  our  commercial 
enterprise,  and  a  foreign  commerce  withent 
restrictions.! 


UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE. 

STATBMSlfT  OP  COKMERCB,  SBVBMUB,  AND  POPULATIOlf  OF  THB  VlflTBD  STATBS,  mOM  1790  TO  Iffil. 

Exporti 


YMttt  Total  mportf  ConmnptioD  in  U.  S.         I>DiiM«tie  Prodoe*  Foreign  M«rdu 

1790  $S  0 $22,460,844 $19,666,000 $539,156 $90,9Q5,IM 

1791 Si.i:m'     ^'0 28,687,958 18,500,000 512/)41 19,012,MI 

1792 S(  ,=^1^1'  inO 29,745,902 19,000,000 1,758,099 90,7»,fllS 

1793 Sliliiii.injO 28,990,498 24,000,000  3,109,572 96,100,^1 

1794■"!'!*.!"■s^.^100,^HlO 28,073.767 26,500,000 6,59«,238 S3,09MB 

1795"  6y,?f>rt!iM'0 61,266,796 39,500,000 8,489,472 47,988,472 

1796 SI  «f-,S tVl 55,136.164 40,764,097 26,300,000 ©7,064,097 

1797 ;!!'75;a:y,4i(0 48,379,406 29,850,206 27,000,000 56,850,906 

1798;.!". lew  551,700 35,551,700 28,527,097 33,000,000 61,527,»7 

1799  7'i!WlB4 33,546,148 33,142,522 45,523,000 78,665J0 

1800 (>l  .^.'.',rei8 52,121,891 31,840,903 89,130,877 70,9njr80 

1801 in  yr  :^.Vll 64,720,790 47,473,204 46,642,721 94J15,«9 

1802 Tn,:i:i:  :^:i3 40,558,362 86,708,189 85,774,971 79,481,169 

1803 i;i,iM>r,.0\6 51,072,594 42,205,961 13,594,072 5&,80M8I 

1804 K',^Kni,i.K) 48,768,403 41,467,477 36,231,597 TIJUB/Bi 

1805 Iti  Ti<Hi  hK) 67,420,981 42,387,002 53,179,019 95,50^ 

1806 lS;i,ilM/HK) 69,126,764 41,253,727 60.283,23« 101,586,963 

,1  0 78,856,442 48,699,592 69,643,558 106,948,150 

HiO 79,891,931 68,313,500 19,358,069 87,67U" 


.13^.: 


1807. 

1817      VJ,",E-^1?,l"IU /W,OWI,VJI W3,«»10,»IVU 1I>,«.M7,W1F 0<,Wf  «,.««* 

1818 12l,75tMnK) 102.323,304 73,854,437 19,426,696 98,281,189 

1819      .       ..     ^tJSLVfMlO 67,959,317 50,976,838 19,165,683 70,142,511 

1820; 74,4iO,i>JO 56,441,971 51,683,640 18,008,029 69,691,6e9 


*  Exclnsire  of  specie. 


1821. 


1823. 
1824. 


UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE,  1821-1849. 

DonMMtle  •zpoita  FowifB  espotts  To4al«zpor1i  Totelfc 

...$43,671,894 $21,802,488 $64,974,382 $62,585,724 

....49,784,079 22,286,202 72,160,281 82,941,541 

....47,155,408 27,543,722 74,699,030 77^79,267 

....50  649,500 25,337,157 75,986,657 80,549,007 


191,350,881. 


96,469,460 287,880,350. 


*  By  calenlatlon  made  in  1808,  it  appeirs  oiie  ton  is  required  for  the  carriafe  of  every  forty-oiis  or  flftf- 
one  dollars  exports  American  products.— Sbybbrt. 

t  The  reader  has  perceived  the  present  article  is  only  brought  down  to  1888  ;  we  intend  its  eompIeUMi 
to  date  in  fUtuie  Tolumes. 
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DVITES)  6TATKB  COHHEBCS.  ^7 

iJinTBD  STATES  ooMMBRCB,  189M849-«onft'ttti«i. 

DoMMtk  exports  ForHgii  txporti  ToMMporti  Tbtel  iapotti 

VS& ♦W,944,745 ,....f8«,5«0,«tt.^ $99,535,388 ♦96,340,07$ 

1885 63,055,710 a4,53t,6l2 77,595,322. 84  974  477 

18S7 58,921,«91 23,400,110 82,124,827 79481  008 

1838 •0,069,tJ09 21,595,017 72,264,686 88,509|824 

«W,591,815 102418,408 331,720,223. ^9,305,444 

1829 55,700,139 16,658,478 ...72,858,6n 74,492,527 

i839 59,462,029 14,387,479 78,849,508 , 70  876  920 

1831 , «1,277,057 20,033,526 81,310,583 103,191,124 

1832 .«8,137,470 24,039,473... 87,176,941 101,029,266 

239,576,749.. .75,118,956 314,695,705 iiwiSiSr 

1833.... 70^17,698 19,822,785... 90,140,433 ,.,108,118,311 

1834 81,024,162 23,«2,8ll 104,336,973.. 126,521,339 

1835 101,183,082 20,504,495 121,693,577 149,895,742 

1836. , 106,916,080 .21,746,360 128,863,040 189,980,30$ 

1837 95,564.414 21,845,902 117,419,376 140,980,177 

1838 96,033,821 .12,452,795 108,486,618. 113,717,404 

1839 103,533,891 17,494,525 121,028,416 102,092,132 

«4,579,748 137,188,«S 791,?B8,431 .991,305|13S 

1840 , 118,895,684 18,190,311 ;.  132,085,946 107,141,519 

1841 106,388,722 .15,469,081 121,851,803 127,946,177 

IMI .v....  9«,969,996 11,721,538 104,691,534 100,162,087 

318,248,352 45,380,931 .358,629,283. .335,249,723 

1843 77,793,783 6,552,697... ...84,346,480 64,753,799 

1844 ...100,183,497 10,944,781 ^111,128,276 108,434,702 

1845 t>9,299,776 15,346,889 114,464,606 117,254,564 

1846 102,141,893 11,346,623 113,488,516 121,691,797 

379,418,940 ...44,190,911.,,.. 423,427,880. ....412,134,862 

1847..... 150,637,464 8,051,561. ....158,689,025 146,545.688 

1848 132,904,121 21,128.010 154,082,131 ...154,998,928 

1849 132,666,965 13,088^J5 , . . .  145,7W,820 ...147,857,489 

4I6>208,540. .49,958,488 458,476,97« !.... 449,409,00$ 

nOAPITULATIOK  IT  IPSlIODS. 

1891-24 V 191.350,981 96,469,469 287,820,350. 303,055,589^ 

1895-28..... 229,591,915 102,128,408 .331,720,293 349,305,444 

1899-39 289,576,749 75,118,956 314,695,791 349,589,837 

1833-39 654,579,748 137,188,683 ...791,768,481.... .991,305,133 

1840-49 313,248,352 45,380,931 358,629,983 335,249,783 

1843-46 379,418,949  44,190,981 423,427,880.... 412,134,869 

1847-49 ...416,208,540 42,268,436..... 458,476,976.... ..449,402,00$ 

Total  domestic  exports  is  29  yean $9,498,074,9M 

**    Atteign  •♦  ..» 542,745,814 

Total  exports,  domestie  and  foreign $2,966,790,848 

«*    imporw  "  :..\ 8,190,942,603 

Excess  of  ImporU  in  29  years ,r ....#294,221,75$ 

Which  is  about  eight  per  cent,  on  the  total  valae  of  exports  dnring  the  same  period.   And  this  exesM 
an  ooevrred  prior  to  the  year  1840,  as  appears  ftom  what  follows; 

^^MM  of  taiporti  KitMi  of  M^Clli 

1st  period-tariff  of  1816 $16,135489 — 

9d  •*           •*        1894 17,585,221 — 

3d  *«           **        1828 34,894,132 — 

4th  "           "        1832 199,536,702 — 

ftch  "     compromise  redaction  of  tariff  of  1832 —      .$23,397,500 

«tli  «*     tartffofl842 —      11,475,018 

7th  **           "        1846 * —      9,074,971 

TMals , $968,151,944. ......48,929,489 
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S8S  tnXTttJ)  8TATRB  OOUiOOiCt^ 

UNITED  STATES  CC»(KERGE--«1850. 

BXrOBTI  AMD  IMPORTS  OP  THE  STATBS,  TIAB  BNDtllO  JUITB  80,  1890. 

tokti  AsMf*  Li  AaMT*  b  ForaicB 

Total  DooMalfe      Total  Fat.              udForoica                 rttmh.                  rmmh.  Totaf 

E^^orta              Bsportr.             Prod.Kqnrldt               I^porta                 tepOTta  toporii 

Maine #1,53«,818....       »,OiK l,5a«,91f 609,155 »47,S5« 85^41' 

New-HampsWre. .       i,m....            205 8,927 19,902 29,117 49,07» 

Vermont. .^. 404,749....       20,157 430,906 463,092 4ea,092 

Massachusetts...  8,253,473....  2,428,390 10,681,763 22,106,011 8^^,673 90,374,681 

Rhode  Island 206,299....         9,966 216,265 251.708 6.595 f5e,30» 

Connecticut 241,262....            608 241,930 311.927 60,463 S72,30» 

New-York 41,502,800....  11,209,989 62,712,789 88,147,721 22,975,803 m,123,5M 

New-Jersey 1,655 1,655 1,494 1,491 

Pennsylvania 4,049,464. . . .     452,142 4,501,606 10,795,462 1,270,692 12,060454 

Delaware 

Maryland 6,589,481....     377,872 6,967,853. 5,529,682. 694,519 6,19U»I 

Dist.  of  Columbia.      80,388..,.           200 80,588 59,219 600 50,S1» 

Virginia 8,413,158....         2,488 3,415,646 172,878 253,721 «M.50» 

North  Carolina. . .    416,501 :.      416,501 179,249 |144,443 393,6M 

Sooth  Carolina..  11, 446,892...           908 11,447,800 1,313,658 620,127 l,«3S,7a 

Georgia 7,551.943 7,551,948 306,883 360,081 696,904 

Florida .2,607,968....       15,656......  2,623,624. 30,241 65,468 «5,70t 

Alabama -..10,544,858 10,544,858 108,134 757,228 866,902 

Lonislana 37,698,277....     407,078 38,105,850......  8,107,929 2,662,570 10,760^80 

Misaiss^pi... ^^^ 

Tennessee... 27,966 27,968 

Missonrt 859.643 859,613 

Ohio 217,532....            100 217,632 898,999 188,506 5»,50i 

Kentncky 190,987 190,987 

Michigan 132,045 132,045 144,102 144»lfl2 

Illinois 17,069 17,669 7,783 7,922 15,7» 

Texas 24,958 24,958 14,652 10,998 MjiftO 

Calilbmia 

Oregon ....      .... 


Total 1136,946,912..  $14,951,808...  #161,898,720...  $139,657,043....  $38,481,275....  $178498,91« 

BZPOBYS  AMD  IMPORTS  V.  8.,  TBAB  BIttlHO  JVirX  SOTR,  18591 

OoMtriH  Exporta,  4oBWtie  Btap«ta.fcnigB  Total  oxporti  Xapota 

Kussia..., $666,435 $198,506 $864,941 $1,511,5:2 

Prussia 70,645 27,991 98,636 27,469 

Sweden  and  Norway 668,580 51,610 720,190 1,092,11? 

Swedish  West  Indies 9b,176 11,166 99,342 2,193 

Denmark 165,874 20,706 186,580 55T 

Danish  West  Indies 867,140 114,818 981,958 267,456, 

HanseTowB* 4,320,780 885,742 5,206,522 8,787,874 

HanoTer 

HoUand 2,188,101 410,564 2,604.665 1,686,987 

Dutch  East  Indies 180,533 262,952 443,485 444.401 

Dutch  West  Indies 364,335 66,683 421,018 530,146 

DutchOviana 97,014 5,425 102,439 71,60 

Belgium 2,168,357....... 375,403 2,543,760 2,404,9M 

England 64,686,959 4,210,271 68,807,230 72.118,9VI 

Scotiand 3,021,740 183,679 3,205,419 2,746,670 

Ireland 1,025,031 42,693 1,067,724 293,581 

Gibralter 186,307  60,482 246,780 44^ 

Malta 75,329 39,051 114,380 11,354 

British  East  Indies 502,613 156,846 650,459 2,865,016 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 143,219 143,219 72,206 

Mauritius 

Honduras 171,984 16,551 188,535 178,6» 

British  Guiana 502,776...... 22,663 525,439 14,39! 

BriUsh  West  Indies 3,612,802 178,644 3,791,446 1,126,968 

Canada 4,641,451 1,289,370 5,930,821 4,285,470 

Newfoundland - 

Falkland  Islands 

BriUsh  Amerioan  Colonies....  8,116,840 501,874 8,618,214 1,868,901 

Other  British  Possessions 407 

Prance,  on  the  Aaantlc 16,934,791 1,724,915 18,659,706 25,835,179 

France,  on  the  Mediterranean.  1,015,486 158,155 1,173,641 1,702,85$ 

French  West  Indies 269,877 18,291 287,668 75,684 

Miquelon  and  French  Fish-  ^         o  ki*t  •  kit  . 

eries .:....(        ^'"^ * ^^" * 

FrenchGuiana 43,405 1,382 44,787 12,551 

Bourbon 12,575 2,200 14,775 10,006 

French  possessions  in  Afhca..  

Spain,  on  the  AUantic 605,659 28,558 634.217 380,181 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  ..  3,256,362 96,855 3,353,217 l,70SiS14 

l\9neTifle  and  other  Canaries..       20,524 5,065 25,589 85^20 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands       16,817 1,450 18,267 1,8861866 

Cuba 4,530,256 460,041 4,990,297 10,292,306 
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XnsriTSD  8TATSS  OOMMBROS— EXPORTS  AHD  IMPORTS.  389 

jEXMkTS  AKB  XMPOETS  V,  8.,  YXAMltWDUfQ  JUHB  SOtH,  1950— Ctftltinued, 

OoootriM  Ii^porta,  doniMtie  tkpoiti,  ronifA  Totaoporti  Imporla 

Cftsr  Spanish  West  IndiM. . .   $816,002 $93,501 $909,053 |S,007,866 

Portugal 172,978 5,280 178,214 339,708 

Madeira 130,874 fi,527 143,401 114,729 

Fftjal  and  other  Axores 14,421 3,152 16,573 16,328 

CapedeVerds 47,043 2,107 49,210 

Baiy 1,507,100 239,904.... 1,807,070 2,105,077 

«cilT 60,577 13,024 03,001 822,629 

Sardinia. 170,704 80,136 256,900 205 

Tuscany 45,004 23^408 69432 

Ionian  fptanda 

WeajB,  and  other  Austrtan  j  i^^g^g^ 812,111.., 1,492,004 467,601 

Tarkey  ■.■.*.■.'.".'.*.'.*.*.  *.'.'.*.!!".r..     204,997 58,344 257,741 801,028 

Hayti 1,211,007.. 139,181 1,350,188 4,544,771 

Mexico 1,498,791 514,030 2,012,827 2,135,866 

Central  Amsrlea 57,225 12,967 70,192 ^^..     201,459 

New-Granada 970,019 285,000 1,250,219 591,992 

Venetuela 078,462 340,008 1,018,470 1,920,247 

Bolivia.' 

BraiU 2,728,767 473,847..,,,,,. ,„,  Z^VIMA,.^ 9,394,429 

ArfBBtine  Republic 718,331............    346,311 1,064,642. 2,658,877 

Ctaptatine  RepuMiC 60,0M 1,518 01,542 

cum ^ 1,297,133 125,588 1,422,721 1,796,877 

Ptam 258,939.. 16,789 275,728 170,758 

China 1,485,901....; 119,256 , 1,005,217 6,593,402 

Uberia "  .... 

Wert  Indies,  generally 67,934 67,984 9,417 

SonthAmertoAfKensrany  ....       22,256... 50,443 72,698 86,659 

Europe,  gsnenlly.  ^ 

Aiia,  genenUy ^     815,463 18,891 828,784 402,599 

Africa,  generaUy 780,932..... 28,334 759,266 524,722 

Sooth  Sea  latends 169,025 20.837 189,862 

Eqoador -94,414..... 10,511 34,925 4,618 

Picifle  Ocean ....«     »... 

Atlaatle  Ocean 96 

IndlanOceaa -     ..- ..- -... 

Sandwich  Islnnds 64,474 

Anitralia 

Patagonia 

Vneertain  plaees — -,.... 

North- West  Coast 


Total $136,946,913 $14,951, 808.........  $151,898,720 $178,138,818 

UNITED  STATES  OOMMEBOB— Exports  and  Imports,  1850-^1. 

From  the  tables  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaarj,  we  take  the  following  m 
«f  unmediate  interest: 

SYNOPSIS  OF  IKFOaXS  AMSAZPOm  FOB  THE  JHSOAL  7BAB,  EBnXNO  SOtH  JUNV,  1851. 

Foreign  merehandtse  Imported  in  American  Teasels. . .. —  *. $160,115,714 

In  foreign Tessels 50,642,380 

$210,758,094 

Specie  imported  in  American  vessels 8,320,585 

to  foreign  ▼essels ...........      1,047,816 

, 4,967,901 

Total ^ 215,725,995 

Foreign  merchandise  imported  ju  shore 310,758,094 

Less  exported,  viK.— 

In  American  vessels 7,706,801 

In  foreign  " 2,029,894 

. 9,788,695 

Foreign  merchandise  consumed 201,019,399 

■Specie  Imported  from  foreign  ports 4,967,801 

"     exported  to  *^         In  Amerietncota.... 18,069,580 

in  foreign  coin 11,162,300 

29,281,889 

aZPOBTS,  VIS.;: 

«      American  prodnee  in  American  Tessds 187,054,544 

^  foreign  vessels .....     51,492,011 

178,546,5m 

forei^  goods  rs-exported 9;C5^,69S 

l^tsl  export  of  mercliandlse... 18B;286,250    j 
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390  VNITID  STATES  COMMBBOl — SFXCI^  BUUIOK,  KTO. 

BacLkPirvLATioa. 

Tdtal  import  oTiMoltaiidiar niOJSI^OM 

"     export*  " 18M»,»» 

XzeeMofimpoits , ^^^i^^^ 

Total  export*  of  spode  to  fbreifB  port! ^^SSl^TW 

"     iinport^     ^  Uvat         *^      „.> 4,«7,mi 

Excess  of  export* ..,.  9f;Ue,ffB 

The  abe-Te  doe*  not  Inelnde  tike  gold  frooa  GiUfbraia. 

Ttom  the  auteaei^  of  the  ^j^untlly  and  qoallty  of  eeitain  artldes  ImpOKed  In  1845  and  1 851 ,  we  t^a  i 
tkUowingr 

/■'■' '  '     m^' '  '    ■'  \  t'       '  MM.       '    V 

In  Cwt  TUm  Owi  VaM* 

BariiianiiAetiii«lto7ndUii^..l,0Sa^779..w....$l,001,74a.......8^108,55» ^^urr^9S» 

«*^         oUierwiae...    8«>,580 87S.I5T 403,«7S 900.0iS 

Pig..... 5W,>D0 50«,»! I,308,7» 567,509 

<Md«iadaerap. 116,950 119,740 166,838 l»t^» 

,    Total  exports  Of  cotton  ltyrl851-0S7,237,Q8»Ib8.    Valne,  4113,3)5,317.    Bstimatiac  490  Iba. «» the  ba 

glTes  2,060,577  bales. 

TALVB  or  ikxAoasunra  AOSiFBavuioifa  Bxpoms. 

InlSit ,..„. .;. t90,061,af7S 

1851 ;..; Sl,4n,»« 

i)ecreaa»lnie51....^*...... ...t4,03O4S7 

ncPGpTs,  izpaitTfl  Am  ToiniAaB,  ras  tsk  TXAJta. 

Eiparta  ta 


WO 100,liB,0fl7., 104.601,534 JI,OOMM 

1843  nine  montbia,  ending  Jnoe  30.  64,755,790 ,...  84,346,480 8,156»66t 

1884. 106,435,085 111,800,046 t,a90,«l5 

1845 117,954,564 ,....114,646,606 %in,Oa 

1846 ..Ii21,601,7« ll3,S88,51f 3,569,085 

1847.... ..146,545,638 158,643,622 2,839,04« 

1848 154,998,928 ,. .154,032,181 3,154,04S 

1849; 147,857,439 145,755,820 ....3,334,0I» 

1856 178,186,318.. 151,808,720 3,585,454 

MSI «S,405,272 217,583,901 3,772,43» 

UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE— SPECIE,  BULLION,  ETC. 


Statement  exkibitinr  the&mouiUof  Oo^  and  BuUion  imported  and  exported  amiuaUy/htm  1821  to  1856. 
inelueive }  and  aleo  the  amoimt  of  importation  over  enportaiion,  and  of  exportatiom  over  tn^ortatiea, 
during  the  eame  yeare, 

EsoMt  of  Inpov. 

Import«d  Kxportod  portatfan 


Tear  ending  September  30^  1821 #8,064,890 ^0,478,050 —      |2»413,1» 

"  **              1822 S,360,84<» 10,810,180 -      ..^44©H 

'*-  "              1823 5^097,896 6,372,987 —      U75,0n 

**  **              1824 8,379,835 7,014,552 1,365,289' — 

"  "              182S 6,150,765 8.797,755 —      2,W6;W 

"  •*              1898 e,S80,969 4,704,53* ^9,176,433 - 

;;  "              1887 8,151,130 8,014,880 •   136,250 - 

"  "              1828 7;4«9,741 ^943476 -1      7M.7» 

"  "              1829 7,403,619 4,994,020... 2,479,502 - 

*•  **              1830 8,155,964 2,178,773 5,977,191 - 

"  **             1831 7,305,945 9,014,981 ~      1,716.081 

"  "              1832 5^907,504 5,656,340 254,164 ~ 

"  **              1838 7,070,36ft 2,611,701 4,458,667 - 

"  **              1834 17,911,639 2,076,758 15,831,874 — 

«  "              1835 13,131,447 6,477,775........  6,653,679 - 

"  «              1836 13,400,881 4,324,336 9,076,54*. - 

"  "              1837 10,516,414 5,9f6,249 4,540,165 i- 

"  "              1838 17,746,116 3,508,046 M,239,070 "- 

«  "              183». 5,595,176 :   8,776,743 —      3,181,517 

•*  *^             1840 8,882,813 8v417,0M 46S,79». - 

"  **              1841 4,988,633 10,034.339 —      iHifi» 

_       ••  "              1849 4,087,016 .4,813,539 —      726,513 

Nine  months  to  Jose  30,  1843 99,380,335 I,aa0,791 90,799,544 - 

Year  ending  30th  Jtee,    1844 6,830,490 5,451,214 376,214 — 

"  "      1845 4,070,942 8,606,49*........    —   4,536,3S» 

"  "      1846 8,777,732 9,905,268 —   127,5» 

"  "      1847 21,121,28d 1,907,739 29,9131,550 - 

"  "      184* 6,3«0,a»f... 15,841,690 —   9^481,396 

;;  "      1849k 6,651,940 5,404,648 1,M8,9B8 - 

"  "      1850 4,628,792 7;S;904 ^--   2,8M,2» 

•^SSa^-i^^i^^: *^^^- ^^^^^m^^^asBK^^ 
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VKITKD  STATES  POPULATION,  DEBT,  LOANS,  STO.  391 

Stateaunt  exkiUHng  tkt  ^utmtHf  and  vahu  of  Cotton,  Tobacco^  and  Rice,  exported  amiuaUy, 
from  1840  to  1850,  ine/imva 


TisfSM 

ValM 

..101,080.. 

..$1,048,070 

..101,817.. 

..   2,010,107 

..114,817.. 

..    1,907,387 

..108,786.. 

..    1,825,728 

..134,715.. 

..   2,182,488 

..118,821.. 

..   2,160,458 

..181,007.. 

..   2,564,091 

..144,427.. 

..   8,805,896 

..100,408.. 

..   2,331,824 

..128,881.. 

..   2,589,362 

..127,080.. 

..   2,631,557 

Otb«r,U*.                  VAlot                  Hbik.  Vain* 

18i0 8,770,880....    765,161,392.... $83,870,307....  119,484....$  0,883,957. 

1841 6,«57,4«4. . . .    523,966,676....  54,330,341....  147,828....  12,576,703. 

1842 7,254,090 ....    577,462,918 . . . .  47,590,464 ....  158,710 ....  9,540,755 . 

1843 7,515,079....    784,782,027....  40,119,808...  94,154....  4,650,979. 

1844 8,099,076....    657,534,379....  54,063,601....  163,042....  8,397,255. 

1845 9,389,625....    883,516,371 ... .  51,730,643. ..  .147,168. .. .  7,460,849. 

1846 9,388,533....    588,160,528....  42,797,844. ...  147,998. .. .  8,478,270. 

1847 8,203,973. . . .    520,925,985 . . . .  53,445,848. . . .  135,762. . . .  7,242,086. 

1848 7,724,148....    806,550,283....  61,996,294.. .  .130,665....  7,551,122. 

1849 11, 960,259....  1,014,633,010....  66,896,967 ....  101,521 ... .  5,804,207. 

1860 8,238,488....    627,145,141....  71,984,616...  145,729....  9,954,023. 

UNITED  STATES  POPULATION,  DEBT,  LOANS,  ETC. 

Fron  a  dreolar  ft>r  the  Enropean  Correspondence  of  Camm ann  &  Whitbhousb,  we  are  permitted  to 
eomr  the  annexed  interesting  tables,  compiled  at  their  request  by  the  Treasury  Department,  iii  order  that 
oflldal  information  might  be  giren  to  foreigners  desirous  of  luTeating  in  American  Stocks— of  the  extent 
of  our  population,  resources  and  debt. 

There  is  not  another  country  under  the  sun  that  can  exhibit  such  resources  and  so  small  a  debt : 

StaUment,  exkHitmg  ffU  poptdation  of  the  United  States,  the  Public  Debtt  the  receipttfrom  Loans  and  Trea- 
eurv  Notes,  the  receipts,  exclusive  of.  Treasury  Notes  and  Loans,  and  the  payments  on  account  of  the  debt 
each  year,  from  1701,  to  June,  1648,  inclusive. 

RMfipli  from  IUir««M  tnlvilT*  Plineipal  tad 

_  LoMaiMid  of  Loan  and  mterottof 

Tut  Popolatlon  D«U  Ttm*.  Nolw  Tmm.  N<Hm  d«Updd 

Census  of  1791 4,067,371 $75,463,476  52. . . .  $5,701,112  56 -.$4,418,913  19 $r  >^/f49  50 

a 4,205,404 77,227,924  68 5,070,806  46 3,669,960  21 7,-1^  jM  99 

3 4,343,457 80,352,684  04 1,067,701  14 4,652,923  14 t.>^]',r.05  29 

4 5,481,500 78,427,404  77 4,600,196  78 5,431,904  87 t'.'■^'\J^78  09 

5 4,619,543 80,747,587  39 3,305,268  20 6,114,834  50 r,iSKlI161 

8 4,757,586 83,762,172  07 362,800  00 8,377,549  66 ,V^r^  .-46  44 

7 4,895,629 82,064,479  33 70,135  41 8,688,780  98 £.7'J^J. I21  88 

8 5,033,672 79,228,529  12 308,574  27 7,900,495  80 3.iKtt>.1?94  14 

9 5,171,715 78,408.669  77 5,074,646  53 7,546,813  31 4. .^96, ^76  78 

Census  ori800 5,309,738 82,976,204  35 1,602,435  04 10,848,749  10 4,ft:K3e9  05 

1 5,502,772 83,038,050  80 10,125  00 12,935,330  05 T/^^l  .707  04 

8 5,695,787 80,712,632  25 5,597  36 14,994,793  05 r:V.i,i.04  76 

8 5,888,801 77,054,686  30 11,064,097  63 7.'JV^,ti9  43 

4 6,081,816 86,427,120  88 9,532  64 11,826,307  38 t>.i:i,187  46 

6 8,274,830 82,312,150  50 128,814  94  13,560,693  20 7,SflO,J780  79 

6 6,467,845 75,723,270  66 48,897  71 15,559,931  07 *i.':iSLKh84  61 

7 6,660,850 69,218,398  64 16,398,019  26 f,:iii7,720  10 

8 6,853,874 65,106,317  97 1,882  18 17,060,661  93 l(u!ifl(^,'^'45  35 

9 7,046,888 57,023,192  00 7,773,473  18 P, i.V2  :54  18 

CensasoTieiO 7,230,006 53,173,217  53 2,750,992  85 9,384,214  28 h  Li'ir'.'^04  46 

11 7,479,729 48,005,587  76 8,309  05 14,423,589  00 ^.M^'' ,:04  05 

12 7,719,555 4.^209,737  00 12,837,900  00 0,801,133  76 4 , 1  ^J,f  22  45 

13 7,959,381 55,062,827  57 26,184,435  00 14,340,400  05 llpH>H.l23  44 

14 8,109,208 81,487,846  24 23,377,911  79 11,181,625  16 r,SMH>,M8  04 

15 8,430,034 00,833,660  15 35,261,320  78 15,606,916  82 ia,fii^/.324  35 

16 8,678,860 127,334,033  74 9,494,436  16 47,676,985  66 21,-7  I  .^i82  93 

17 8,918,687 123,491,965  16 734,542  59 83,009,040  74 'U'S^'s.^m  12 

18 0,158,513 103,466,633  83 8,765  62 21,585,171  04 2)/'i>i  .^01  f8 

10 9,398,339 95,529,048  28 8,291  00 84,603,374  37 ^T*i  t  J26  29 

CensttSoflSSO 9,638,166 91,015,566  15 3,040,824  13 17,840,669  55 ^.^^:^S94  28 

1 9,959,965. ..; . .  89,967,437  66 5,000,384  00 14,573,370  72 ^.:ii  7. 'US  68 

8 10,281,765 03,546,676  08 20,232,427  04 TM-..J49  12 

t 10,603,565 00,875,877  28 20,540,666  26 t  il^riMUlO  41 

4 10,025,365 90,239,777  77 5,000,000  00 19,381,212  79 l(.-:i-.:t03  76 

5 11,247,165 83,788,432  71 5,000/)00  00 21,840,858  02 12,|MV,:?44  78 

6 11,568,965 81,054,050  99 25,260,434  31 11,<HU0B2  19 

7 11,890,765 73,087,357  20 J        22,066,363  96 l(i.M<>;i.f^68  36 

8 12,212,565 67,475,043  87 24,763,629  23 12  J<i;MS8  07 

9 12,534,365 58,421,413  67 24,827,627  38 rj.>^i.^7  78 

Census  of  1630 12,856,165 48,565,406  50 84,844,116  51 n.;i:i5,748  22 

1 13,277,415 30,123,19166 ..28,526,820  82 K,l74„^7888 

8 13,608,665 24,328,235  18 31,665,56116 n,Mo,:iOO  89 

3 14,119,915 7,001,038  86 33,048,426  25 1  ,.>i:i,j43  38 

4 14,541,165 4,760,082  08 21,791,935  55 (^,l:t^:,66  19 

5 14,962,415 351,289  05 85,480,187  10 -^i^,  1 91  28 

« 15,383,665......        291,089  05 50,886,796  08 

7 15,804,015......     1,878,223  55 2,992,960  15 84,890,864  69 21,822  91 

8 16,226,165 4,857,660  46 12,716,820  86 26,303,561  74 5,605,780  87 

8 16,647,415 11,083,737  53 3.857,276  21 30,083,066  68 11,117,987  48 

•  of  1840 17,068,665 5,125,077  63 5,589,547  51 19,442,646  08 4,086,613  76 

1 17,560,082 ,6,737,308  00 13,659,317  39 16,850,160  37 5,600,689  74 

8 18,051,499 15,028,486  37 14,806,735  64 10^965,009  85 8,575,539  94 
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VltmO  8TATXS  POFVLATIONy  DEBT,  L0AK8,  nTC—COntinHUd. 

R*e«iptefrom  lUwmM  cxda- 

_  LoaotaiMl  akvtttJtmmk 

Tmt  PopakllM  Dfbt  TraakNatas  TivM.NotM  d«Mpaid 

Jvne  so,  1643 18,542,015 $27,748,188  SS.... $12,551,400  10 $8,231,000  90 $801,596  55 

4 10,034,332 24,748,188  23 1,877,847  05 20,320,707  78 12,001,002  61 

5 10,525,740 17,003,704  80 20,041^53  00 8,595.019  10 

« 20,017,165 16,750,026  33 20,600,067  74 MlSiOS  31 

7 20,508,582 38,056,623  38 28,000,765  36 26,437,403  16 6,719,282  37 

8 21,006,000 58,526,340  37 21,256,700  00* 85,425,750  50*. . .  .15,249.197  21 

*  Estimated  returns  not  completed. 

Present  deSt,  inelvding  the  amount  to  be  reaUxed  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1848,  of  the  loans  of  1846, 1847  aid 
1848,  $65,787,008  02. 


UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE.— Ex- 
ports OF  Breadstuffs. — ^Table  exhibiting 
the  aggregate  value  of  breadstufis  and  pro- 
visions, exported  annually,  from  1821  to 
1851,  inclusive : 


Tear  ending  September  SO,  1821 $ 

"  "  1822  ... 

"  "  1823.... 

"  "  1824.... 

"  **  1825  . 

"  "  1826... 

**  *«  1827.... 


1820... 

1830.... 

1831.... 

1832.... 

1833.... 

1834.... 

1835.... 

1830.... 

1837.... 

1838.... 


"  "  1840 

"  "  1841 

"  "  1842 

t  months,  ending  Jane  80,   1843 

Year  ending  Jmie  80,  1S44 

"  "  1845 

"  "  1646 

«  "  1847 

"  "  1846 

"  "  1840 

"  «*  1850 

"  "  1851 


ValM 
1?.:i|f.««01 

T;i,^!^(,.'-56 

]^.|Jy|,•^84 

lLr-.3].440 
]|.Hiii:.i06 

M/|NrJ44 
I3.3:m.%58 
]i!,ir:.j.30 

17.;V:<.'-.-J27 

]-^,i^t,:03 

|4,'-:0'>.l28 
n,i2Kii24 

]:fjiw,:iOO 
Jli,r^NM.I30 

':i,M^s.'?50 
l?Hri;ir..r'<50 
HJ  i:.wO 
J'X<"'..C»35 
]M:Mi.l02 
l^i.'.ii.i!:,H76 
JL'Jii1.l23 
lT.irnj35 
ti^:i:i,t20 
;i:.HH.l21 
<'.>-. Ti^l.  121 
:i:j:i.751 

i!^.ui^'i03 


Total $550,326,578 

Statement  thmoing  the  amowU  of  Tonnage  owned  by 
each  state,  engaged  in  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, for  tkeJUcal  yeart  1850  and  1851  ; 


1850. 

Maine 501,424 

N.  Hampshire 23,006 

Vermont 4,530 

Massachasetts 685,442 

Rhode  Island 40,490 

Connecticut 113,086 

New-Yorli 044,340 

New-Jersey 80,300 

Pennsylvania 258,039 

Delaware 16,710 

Maryland 193,087 

Virginia 74,266 

Norih  Carolina 74,218 

Sonth  Carolina 36,072 

Georgia 21,690 

Florida 11^2 

Alabama 24,157 

Mississippi 1,827 

Louisiana 250,080 

Missouri 28,907 

BUnoto 21,242 


1851. 

78 536,114  44 

38 25,427  44 

35 3,932  31 

76 694,402  93 

81 38,050  42 

78 116,179  85 

20....  1,841,013  62 

46 88,895  90 

48 284,373  64 

57 11,880  83 

40 204,444  54 

05 69,769  42 

49 40,722  17 

13 44,187  46 

14 24,185  24 

76 7,042  08 

60 21,827  06 

62 1,404  09 

80 253,284  93 

67 84,065  46 

17 23,103  45 


1850.  1861. 

Kentucky 14,820  19 1S,937  00 

Tennessee 37,76  05 3,587  67 

Ohio 97,146  54 58,358  M 

Michigan 38,144  49 41,774  OS 

Texas 8397  43 4^13  16 

CaUfbmia 17,591  77 56,476  08 

Wisconsin —        3,946  M 

District  of  Columbia 17,010  61 33,903  45 

Oregon 1,063  48 1,068  48 

Total 8,585,454  93. . . .  8,771,499  48 

Steam  Tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1850  and 
1851: 

Steam  registered  ton-  1850.  1851. 

nage tons  44,049  35 09,330  18 

Steam  enrolled  and  11- 

461,004  05 521,916  87 

525,946  90 563,607  05 


lacrease 57,700  10 

Comparison  ^f  Tonnage  for  1650  tmA  1851 : 
1850.  1851. 

Registered  tonnage 1,585,71 1  92 ... .  1,726.907  28 

Enrolled  and  licensed. .  1,949,743  01 . . .  .9,046,182  It 


Total  tonnage 8,585,454  93. . .  .8,778,430  48 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  DEBT^ 
The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states,  is  thus  given  by  a  late  coo- 
mercial  writer,  being  taken  firom  the  returai 
of  1850: 

United  Sutes $01,228,298 

Maine 970,600 

Massachusetts 2,091,017 

New-York 93.937,f40 

New-Jersey 62,506 

Pennsylvania 40,424,737 

Maryland 15,900,M 

Virginia 14,400,50? 

North  Carolina...  9n,fl» 

South  Carolina 3,022,1)91 

Georgia 1,903,478 

Alabama  10,385,«» 

Mississippi 7,271.707 

Louisiana 16,288,131 

Texas 11,050,8«1 

Arkansas.... 3,802.171 

Tennessee 3.SS7,8SI 

Kentucky 4^1,918 

Ohio 19.173,a 

Michigan 2,840.89» 

Indiana 6,596,487 

UUnois 16,612,716 

Missouri 956,861 

Iowa 55^ 

TOU11850 $975,480,076 

Total  1843 198,818,781 

Increase  in  7  years $7^081^ 
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Tbia  Bbows  an  increase  of  abont  30  per 
cent  in  se^en  years,  and  returns  for  1851  will 
show  an  addition  to  the  public  indebtedness 
of  1850  of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lan. 

UNION — Its  Centre  moving  West- — 
We  have  seen  the  calcnlation  somewhere, 
that  the  population  of  the  Union  has  been 
iweepiog  westward,  wave-like,  at  the  rate 
of  about  13  miles  per  annum.  At  this  rate 
it  is  a  simple  problem  to  tell  when  we  shall 
reach  the  Pacific,  though  as  to  all  afterward 
there  may  be  some  doubt  Aheady  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  adventure  of  romance,  as 
when  Irving  wrote  hit  "  Astoria,''  to  visit 
the  spot  where 

"  RoUs  the  Oregon, 
And  liears  no  soond  save  his  own  dashlngs ;" 

and  the  invitation  of  Humphreys  is  divested 
of  ail  its  poetry : , 

"  Together  let  ns  rise ; 

Seek  brighter  plaina  and  more  indulgent  skies, 
Where  niir  Ohio  roUe  his  amber  tide, 
And.  Nature  blossoms  in  her  virgin  pride." 

Dr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  thus  cal- 
culates the  centre  of  representative  popula- 
tion. 

In  1790,  the  centre  of  representative  po- 


pulation was  in  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  for^« 
six  miles  north,  and  twenty-two  miles  east, 
from  Washington.  In  1800,  it  was  in  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  siztv-foor  miles  north, 
and  thirty  west,  from  Washiogtoo.  lo  1820 
it  was  in  Morgan  county,  Virginia,  forty-seven 
miles  north,  and  seventy-one  west,  from 
Washington.  In  1830,  it  was  in  Hampshire 
county,  Virginia,  forty-three  miles  nortn,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  west,  from  Washing- 
ton. In  1840,  it  was  in  Marion  county.  Vir- 
ginia, thirty-six  miles  north,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  west,  from  Washington.  Thus,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  centre  of  representa- 
tive population  has  kept  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  for  fifty  years ;  the  lati- 
tude of  1840  being  within  ten  miles  of  that 
of  1790.  It  has  in  the  same  fifty  years  mov- 
ed westward  one  hundred. and  eighty- two 
miles. 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  the  mass  of  repre- 
sentative population  is  moving  westward 
with  accelerated  velocity.  The  following 
statement  exhibito  the  movement  West : 

From  1700  to  1800,  it  was 13  miles. 

"     1800  to  1810,       "    .30      " 

«     1810  to  1820,       «    41      " 

**     1880  to  1830,        "    87      " 

"     1830  to  1840,        «    M     " 

The  centre  of  representative  population  is 
now  just  about  the  Ohio  River. 


UNITED  STATES—STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Tabu  showing  the  Estimated  Surface  qf  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  and  West  qf  tk§ 
regularly  organized  States  qfthe  Uniorij  and  the  portions  (f  Territory  thereqf,  situated  North  and  South 
oftheparaUel  qfZfy  d(y  north  latitude. 

«liiflM  nofftk 


Sqosn 


8aaai«  mUM  Math 
of  the  pandlel  of 

^  . ,-   _.  8««». 

Oregon  territory,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parallel 
of  40°  north  latitnde,  south  by  the  parallel  of  42^  north 
IstitDde,  east  by  the  Roeky  Mountains,  and  west  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean 341,463 

"Territory  north  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  parallel  or40<>  north  latitude,  east  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  south  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  Platte 
riTer,  and  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 723,246 

Wisconsin  territory,  bounded  east  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
tnd  north  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  being  the  balance  re- 
maining of  the  old  Northwest  Territory 82,330 

Indian  Territory,  situated  west  of  the  States  of  Missouri 
•nd  Arkansas,  and  south  of  the  Platte  or  Nebraska,  held  and 
apportioned  in  pan  for  Indian  purposes 190,505 58,346 

Territory  in  Upper  California  and  New-Mexico,*  situated 
West  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  source,  and  of  a  meridian  line 
thence  to  the  paraUel  of  4S9  north  latitude,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1848 321,605 204,383 


Totid 


341,463 


793,248 


92,336 


Total. 


.1,509,247 ...262,729. 


.    596,078 
1,861,976 


That  part  of  Texas  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
West  of  the  Nueces  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  former  river, 
^»  to  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  a  short  distance  north  or 
Paso  to  the  source  of  the  Ensenada  river,  is  estimated  at 

And  the  part  which  lies  north  of  Paso  and  the  Ensenada 
river,  up  lolaUtude  of  42«  north 43,537 81,396 124,939 


52,018 52,018 


Making,  togethert ^ 43,537. 


.133,414 176,951 


*  This  estimate  ezeludes  all  that  part  of  Texas  which  lies  outside  of  its  limits,  as  designated  by  the 
yellow  shaded  lines  on  Distumal's  map  of  Mexico. 

t  This  estimate,  as  will  be  seen,  limits  our  acquisitions  of  territory  from  Mexico  by  the  late  treaty,  ex- 
emsively  to  those  portions  of  cotintry  lying  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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TXXAS  tir  THBBS  DIVltlOIII. 

lat.  Between  the  Sabine  and  Naeces  rivers,  soutli  of  Eneenada  rirer  (T.  proper) 8q.  mflec. .  HM^ 

M.  Between  the  Nneeee  and  Rio  Grande,  aODth  of  Enaenada  riTer 9SLJtl$ 

9d.  NoffthofPasoand  the  Enaenada  riTer  (Santa  Fe  country) lM|ns 

Total ; ....«5»flM 

lat.  Number  ofniilea  of  eoaat  aeqnired  by  the  annexation  of  Tezaa,  from  the  month  of  the  SaMne 
to  the  Rio  Grande 40O 

9d.  Number  of  mllea  of  coast  on  the  Pacific,  including  Oregon  and  Calilbmia.  In  California^  070 ; 
Oregon,  900;  Straitaof  Joande  Fnca,  160 I,flM 

Total,  faflhiding  Texaa VM 

TABLI  BZHIBITIHe  THS  ABBAS  OT  THB  8BVBBAL  8TATBS  AND  TBBBIT0BIB8  OF  THB  UMITBS  aTATBS  IV 

SqUABB  HILBt  AMD  ACBBS. 


Tt—  SlatM                Sq^an  mflM                         AeiM  81 

Maine S5,000 32,400,000    Delaware Ji,190 1,SS6,M 

Vermont 8,000 5,190,000    Maryland Al,000 7,0M,i» 

Sew-Hampehlre 8,030 6,130,200    Virginia 61,352 30;26SiJ» 
assachnsetu 7,290 4,640,000    North  CaroUna 49,900 29.l2fiiail 

Rhode  Island 1,200 768,000    South  Carolina 28,000 17,0a0,M 

Connecticut 4,790 8,040,000    GeorgU 58,000 37,120,M 

New-Yorlii 46,000 20,440,000    Kentucky 37,680 24.119,2N 

New-Jersey 6,891 4,384,640   Tennessee UMO 28,16(MW 

Pennsytrania 47,000 30,080,000    Louisiana 46,431 20,719,810 

Ohio 80,064 29,976,060    Mississippi 47,147 30,174,fl» 

Indiana 33,806 21,637,760    Alabama 90,722 32,4OM«0 

niineis 99,409 39,490,200    Missouri 67.880 43,123,206 

Michigan 96,243 39,009,920    Arkansas 52,108 33,406,720 

Iowa 90(,014 32,984,060    Floridas 90,268 37,031,920 

Wisconsin «... .93,024 34,911,360  

■"^"^"Tl  .^ ^^^    "^"^.r^l^^ ^^ 

Texas 329,920 208,332^0 

District  of  Columbia c90. 


TBBBITOBT  NOBTH  AIVD  WEST  OF  TBI  KIBSIISIPFI  BITBB  AND  BAST  OF  THB  BOOKT  MOUBTAIBS. 

8q.  ndlM  Amm 

Bounded  north  by  40^  north  latitude,  east  by  Mississippi  riTer,  south  by 

State  of  Iowa  and  Platte  rirer,  and  west  by  Rocky  Mountains 723,248 46B,878»m 

Indian  territory,  situated  west  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and 

■outh  of  the  Platte  rirer 248.891 190,264,«ll 

Old  northwest  territory,  balanee  remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi  rirer  and 
north  of  Wlaconain 21,336 14,209,040 


Total  of  old  territory  and  organized  into  States d  004,439 636,438^400 

TBBBITOBT  BZCLUSIYB  OP  OLD  TBBBITOBT  BAST  OP  THB  BOCKT  MOUBTAIHS. 

84.  milM  AcTM  Sq.ailM  Actm 

Oregon 341,463 218.936,320 a  494,340 »0.7n,aBO 

Crtftwnia ,....448,601 287,162,240 6  610,708 300,010,710 

New-Mexlco* 77,387 40,527,680 c  90 32,000 

Texas* 329,920 208,382,800 d  004,439 636,438.400 

Total 1,103,061. 763,590,040 2,090,623 1,S18,198,7» 

Length  of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary^s  rirer -. 1,450  nilei. 

Length  ofthe  Atlantic  coaat  from  St.  Mary*s  to  Cape  of  Florida 490   ** 

Length  oftheGulfcoast  to  the  month  of  Sabine 1,200   ** 

TotaL 8,100   " 

The  new  States  are  larger  than  some  ofthe  old  ones. 

Missouri  is  the  largeat  State  at  present,  except  Texas,  which  la  to  be  dirided  Into  Ibur  Stntss. 
The  area  ofthe  State  of  Calilbmia,  according  to  an  estimate  made  on  Preuss*s  map  of  1818,  is  138,900 
square  miles. 

BiTIM ATBD  8UBFA0BS  OP  OTHBB  8TATB8. 

California  is  about  8)4  ttanes  larger  than  Louisiana 8q.Bdloa... 4^431 

*•  "  2M        *•  "         Missouri 67,880 

"  "  4\       "  ««         Kentucky 37,080 

"  *♦  2H       «  ««         Virginia 61,»2 

"  "  8H       "  "         New-York 46,000 

"  "  3H       "  «*        Pennsylrania 47,000 

*  Taking  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary. 
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Tlw  atengB  distance  of  the  eea-coaet  flrom  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new  state  of  CalUbr- 

iiia,l« 919 

Total  Ienffthfh>m  north  to  sooth TM 

leagth  of  aea-eoast 870     ** 

Tliesnrflice  of  Deseret.esHinated  on  Pienss's  map,  is  as  Ibllows : 

Fart  litiiated  in  Oreson ; 8q.  miles  90,000 

"      «»         California  territory M0/)00 

**      wHhtB  proposed  limits  of  State  of  CaUftnnla 70,000 

Total 430,000 

Total  anrfkoe  of  Old  Territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  in  sqaare  miles (KM,4a& 

Total  in  acres ^M,\^AQQ 

Total  of  new  territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  square  miles iDe7  J4 1 

Total  in  acres 355,asn,a4a 

Texaa  in  square  miles ., ..-.  ^95,230 

Texas  In  acres sriH,335,eCHl 

Grand  total  of  territories  and  Texas,  in  square  miles ^j  J  87 ,4  W 

Giaad total  in  acres J,3»,Wr.*40 

Total  north  of  d6<' aO',  in  square  miles l,a49i7B4 

In  acres 1,05J,381J10 

Total  south  of  80«  WK,  in  square  miles 54*,T()a 

laacns ....M&jSiajMO 

LIKOTH  OP  TBI  UlflTBD  STATES  SBA-OOAST. 

Atlantle  eoast ],000 

Gulf         "     1,000 

Pacifle     ** 1,090—4,390 

Total  length  Of  "shore  line" 83,003 

Grande  to  the  [Pacifio  ocean,  by  treaty  lines, 
1,456  miles. 

Qaestion  4.  **  Extent  of  shore  line  of  the 
northern  lakes,  incilading  bays,  sounds,  and 
islands;'' 

Answer.  American  coast,  or 

shore  line.^ — .....^ 3,620  miles. 

British  coasts  or  shore 
line -.2,620    •' 

Total  miles 6,240    " 

UNITED  STATES.— iMMiaBATioN  into. 
— ^That  the  world  is  watching  the  progress  of 
these  United '  States,  has  been  so  onen  r»- 
repeated»  that  national  vanity  may  be  par- 
doned eren  when  displayed  on  the  piuiy  at- 
tempts of  some  miserable  tourist  to  disparage 
the  yastness  he  cannot  grasp,  and  the  insti- 
tutions he  cannot  comprehend.  But  while 
this  great  and  preponderating  influence,  loom- 
ing up  in  futurity  like  a  mountain,  and  grow- 
ing and  ezpandinff  with  every  year,  that 
tests  the  worth  and  proves  the  stability  of 
our  noble  and  free  government,  may  well  ex- 
cite feelings  of  the  proudest  patriotism,  let 
us  be  wiling  to  analyze,  moat  caiefuUyt  every 
force  that  swells  the  aggregate  of  our  na- 
tional strength,  and  ferret  out  every  element 
of  weakness  and  decay. 

It  is  for  the  republican  institutions  of 
America  we  hope  and  fear  most.  It  is  not 
because  the  soil  of  America  offers  an  asylum, 
and  her  com  fields  bread  to  the  oppressed, 
that  she  is  to  be  considered  the  great  problem 
with  the  solution  of  which  is  connected  the 
happiness  of  our  very  race.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this  question  of  the  stabUity  of 
our  republican  institutions,  is  to  be  viewed 


UNITED  STATES  SEA  AND  ElVEB 
SHORE  LINE.— Col.  Abort,' of  the  Topo 
graphical  Engineers,  thus  answers  to  the 
queations  of  government : 

Qaestion  1.  "The  extent  of  shore  line  of 
each  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
t8  navigable  for  steamboaU  of  the  lightest 
draft  now  utfed,  designating  the  extent  of 
shore  line  of  each  principal  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries.'' 

Answer.  Shore  line  of  rivera,  to  head  of 
tide  water,  from  Maine  to  Texas.  The  head 
of  tide  water  is  assumed  as  the  limit  of 
iteamboat  navigation,  as  impeding  falls  or 
rapids  are  nsually  encountered  at  that  point, 
aWe  which  many  of  our  rivers  are  adapted 
to  iteam  navigation,  but  to  what  extent  is  not 

infficiently  known 10,50 1  miles. 

Shore  line  of  rivers  of  Texas..  1,210    " 
Miniasippi  (lower)  islands  and 

ba;rous 8,372    " 

Mifsiaaippi  (upper)  and  tributa- 
ries  »,736    " 

Big  Black,  Yazoo,  and  bayous..  1,190    ** 

Bed  River  and  tributaries 4,924    '* 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries.  3,250    " 
Miasoari  River  and  its  tributaries  7,830    '* 

Ohio  River  and  tributaries 7,342    " 

Total  miles,  including  both  -'  ■     • 
banks  and  rivers ......  47,355    ** 

Question  2.  "  The  extent  of  frontier  of  the 
United  Stales,  bordering  on  the  British  pos- 
sessions.** 

Answer.  From  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  by  treaty  lines,  3,303 
miles. 

Qaestion  3.  '<  The  extent  of  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  bordering  on  Mexico.*' 

Answer.   From  the   month  of  the  Rio 
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the  influence  of  the  vaet  aceeesione  of  in- 
habitantf  to  our  diores  from  distant  lands. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  America,  firom 
mingled  motives,  hitherto  to  encourage  this 
dailj-increasing  tide  of  foreigners.  £ad  the 
liberality  of  our  gOTemment,  and  the  course 
of  legislation,  joined  to  the  cheapness  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  soil,  have  attracted  ftom  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Republic,  the  poor,  the 
oppress^,  and  the  adventurous,  of  all  lands. 
The  only  checks  in  the  transportation  of  the 
hosts  have  been  extreme  poverty,  timidity, 
and  the  lack  of  ships  adequate  to  the  mighty 
task. 

It  was  early  felt  that  wild^  luxuriance  of 
nature  needed  hands  to  gather  it,  and  that 
the  ancient  and-  boundless  forests  required 
something  more  than  the  natural  increase  of 
the  first  colonists  to  fill  them  during  the  first 
century,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
arable  land.  Foreign  aid,  too,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  deep  gratitude  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  (he  first  bands  of  immi- 
grants were  hailed  by  our  fitthers  as  brothers 
and  friends.  The  first  generation  of  those 
who  succeeded  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
has  passed  away.  The  three  millions  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  six  millions  of  the  year 
1810,  have  become  now  twenty  millions,  and 
the  same  necessity  does  not  appear  to  exist 
in  respect  to  a  further  increase  of  population. 
The  terrible  evils  of  a  thickly-populated 
country,  as  shown  in  the  misery  and  fomine 
of  some  portions  of  the  Old  World,  have  ex- 
cited sentiments  of  doubt,  that  with  all  the 
unbounded  frontier  and  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  before  us,  we  may  yet  com- 
plain of  narrow  limits.  Party  spirit  has  run 
nigh,  and  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth 
have.  It  has  been  thought,  taken  too  promi- 
nent a  part  in  political  afiairs,  and  by  espou- 
sing in  force  one  of  the  great  parties  have 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  many  of 
opposite  sentiments.  Besides,  many  neutral 
men  have  been  fearfhl  that  responding  to  a 
distinction  unknown  to  others,  and  called  on 
and  marshaled  by  their  own  leaders,  they 
might  possibly  hold  the  most  dangerous  po- 
sition m  a  free  state,  that  of  a  minority  ready 
to  turn  the  beam  of  political  victoiy  as  fraud 
and  ambition  among  their  leaders  might  hap- 
pen to  sway.  Even  the  friend  of  the  fo- 
reigner mujit  admit  that  many  ignorant  im- 
migrants come  yearly  among  us,  and  that  the 
education  proper  for  a  freeman  is  not  easily 
acquired  i^er  the  years  of  youth.  Many, 
especially  among  those  who  do  not  speak 
^ur  language,  are  disposed  to  foiQi  ^ssocit^ 


tions  amonff  themselves,  thtis  aocially,  if  not 
politically,  dividing  themselves  from  our  na- 
tive papulation.  Another,  but  less  impoitant 
consideration  comparatively,  is,  that  many  of 
these  immimnts  being  left  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution at  Uie  point  of  debarkstion,  or  over- 
taken by  poverty  or  disease,  become  a  veiy 
serious  tax  to  tne  community.  At  this  we 
would  not  repine,  although  it  appears  hard 
that  the  land  which  has  reaped  the  firoit  ef 
the  strensth  and  prime  of  the  laborer's 
years  should  send  him  forth  to  be  fed  firom 
the  bread  of  another  people. 

It  is  then  a  question,  acknowledged  by  aD 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  asceitsin 
clearly  the  amount  of  the  foreign  element  k 
the  United  SUtes.  If  the  clamor  on  this  s^ 
ject  is  ill  founded  let  us  dismiss  it  £nm  oar 
minds;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  poreitjr, 
ruin  and  anarchy,  are  like  a  pest  to  follow  m 
the  track  of  these  increasing  myriads,  it  is 
time  to  establish  a  cordon  tamttart.  We  ds 
not  know  of  anj  estimate,  previous  to  thoss 
of  Mr.  Chickenng*s,  found  on  reliable  data, 
and  we  hasten  to  present  to  our  readers  scsas 
o(  that  gentleman's  results.  The  foundation 
is  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  number  at 
foreign  passengers  from  1820 : 


Tms  T«tel 

1820-81 5,903 

1821-22 7,829 

1822.28 8,749 

1823-24 7,088 

1824-29 8,532 

1825-26 10,151 

1820-27 12,418 

1827-28 26,114 

1828-29 24-459 

1829-30 27,168 

1830-31 23,074 

1831-32 45,287 

1832-33 56,547 

1883-34 65,385 


.a,«i 


1834.8ft.... 
1835-30.... 
1880-37.... 
1837-88.... 

1838-89 88,M 

1839-40 6Mif 

1840-41 83^ 

1841-42 1014«r 

1842-48  73»W 

1843-44 .^.74^ 

1844-45 19M1S 

1845-46 Wfia 

1846  (Iqr.) »^ 


aicAPiruLATioir. 

Tms                           Total  T«MS                           T^M 

1820-25 35,691    1890-30 135,»l 

1825-80 100.295    1830-40 579,3:9 

1830-35 943,142    1840-46 638,MI 

1835-40 336,228  

1840-45 436,792    1820-46 1,851,311 

1845-46 202,157   Proportion Ml 

These  returns  ought  to  be  increased  by 
the  numbers  who  land  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces and  find  their  way  to  the  United 
States.  The  esUmate  of  Mr.  Chickeriqg,  of 
an  increase  in  this  way  of  60  per  cent  to  be 
added  to  the  custom-house  returns,  woald 
furnish  a  table  in  which  the  aimual  ford^ 
increment  is  compared  with  the  whole  iiy 
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FonffB 


.  ^     .  AvMSft  Aimwa  

Twn  PopoktioB  InenaM  Hoom 

1820.21 »,638,191 582,466 5,993......    2,996)6. 


Totel 
8,96936. 


1821-22 9,920,656 290,743 7,329......     3,664H 10,993J6 7.78 

1822-23 10,211,399 299,264 6,749 3,37436 10,123J6....-  8.88.... 

1623-24 10,510,663 308,035 7.088 8,544     10,632    8.45.... 

1834-25 10.818,698 317,062 8,532 4,266     12,798    .,,,.^03,... 

1825-26 11,135,760 326,354 10,151 5,07556 15,22636 4-66.... 

1886-27 11,462,114 335,919 12,418 6,209     18,627     5^.... 

1827-28 11,798,033 345,763 26,114 13,057    39,171    IIW.... 

1828-29 12,143,796 355,897 24,459 12,22956 36,68856 10-30.... 

1829-30 18,499,693 866,327 27,153 13^7656 40,799H 1111.... 

1880-31 12,866,080 368,914 23,074 11,537     34,611     9-38.... 

1831-82 13,234,934 379,491 45,287 22,64356 67,83056 17-90.... 

1832-33 13,614,425 390,373 56,547 28,27356 84,82056 21-72.... 

1833-34 14,004,798 401,565 65,336 82,66756 98,00256 24-40.... 

1834-35 14,406,363 413,082 52,899 26,48956 79,38856 19-21.... 

1835-36 14,819,445 424,925 62,473......  81,23656 93,70956 22*05..,. 

1836-37 15,244,370 437,109 78,083 89,04156 117,18456 2679.... 

1837-38 15,681,479 449,642 59,363 29,68156 89,04456 19.80... 

1838-39 16,131,121 462,535 52,163 26,08156 78,24456 16-91.... 

183940 16,903,666 475,798 84,146 42,073     126,219    26-52.... 

1840-41 17,069,454 489,441 83,504 41,751     186^256     MM... 

1841-42 17,558,895.. ,...508,474 101,107 50,55356 151,66056 30-12.... 

184243 18,069,369 517,911 75,159 37,57956 112,73856 21-76.... 

1843-24 18,680,280 632,''6l 74,607 37,30856 111,910)6 «1'05.... 

184445 19,113,041 548,037 102,415 61,207)6 153,62256 28-03.... 

184546 19,661,078 563,752 147.051 73,52536 2SO,*7a36 89-18.... 

18463dqr....        ~       —     55,106 27,553    82,659    —  .... 

Totsl  26  years.       — ~ . . . .  1,354,305 677,16836 ...  1,081,46736 ~..., 

RECAPtTULATIOir. 

Fortign  ?MMng«(t 


Ptr«nl.        Fioportlfltt 
.  3.18 1  to  31-48 


26  45 
29-57 
28-96 
24-78 
21-46 
18-04 

8.88 

9-71 

900 
10-60 

5-59 

4-61 

410 

5-21 

4-54 

8-74 

508 

5-91  I 

8-77 

8.91 

8-89 

4-60 

4-77 

8-57 

S-56 


ATtng*  AsmaI      CMtom 
>««n  PopoMIos  IiMiMM  HooM  HmwImm  T^tal  PwmbL  ProportlM 

1820-25 51,099,607 1,497,569 35,691 17,84556 53,53636 8-57 1  to  37-98 

!tt5-36 59,089,396 1,730,260....  100,295 50,147)6 150,442« 8-69 11-51 

183045 68,126,540 1,953,425 243,142 121,571     864,753    18-67 6-86 

183540 78,470,071 2,250,009 336,228 168,114    504,342    2241 447 

184045 90,384,039 2,591,624 486»792 218,896    655,188     25-28 396 

184546 19,661,078 563,572 147,051 73,525)6 220,57656 3912 256 

1820-30...... .110,139,003 3,227,829 135,986 67,993    203,979    6-31 1  to  1583 

183040 146,596,611 4,203,434 579,370 289,685    869,055    20-67 4-84 

184046 110,045,117 3,155,376 583,843 291,22156 875,76436 27-75 8*63 

'^ywt!?.'!  j  366,780,731 10,586,639. .  ..1,299,199 649,59936 ..  ..1,948,798)6 18-40 6-44 


Assmninff  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  United  States  to  be 
26-28  per  cent,  in  each  decade  from  1790, 


28-80  per  cent,  in  the  free,  and  21*54  in  the 
slave  states,  we  have 


ITtO       1800        1810        1890       1880        1810 

Free  States 1,901,046.... 2,448,667.... 3,154,088.... 4,062,600.... 5,232,825 6,740,209 

Slare  States 1,271,488.... 1,545,470.. ..1,878,490.... 2,283,269.... 2,775,370 3,373,288 

Aggregate 3,172,534....  3,994,137.... 5,032,528.... 6,345,869.... 8,008,095 10,113,497 

Differences 2,290....     26,978....     43,515....     60,728 76,188 

Orig.  Slates  and  Territories.. ..3,172,534.. ..3,996,427.... 5,059,506.. ..6,389,384.. -.8,068,817 10,189,685 

34,311....     41,704. 


^^  Loaislana 
Add  Florida... 


50.691 61,083 

18,385 22,34r 


Total 8,172,584.... 8,996,427.. -.5,093,817.... 6,431,088....  8,137,893 10,273,654 

Foreign  immigration 307,678....    768,187....  1,430,906.... 2,399,485 3,922,158 

Tot.  White  Population,  U.  S.  .3,172,534.... 4,304,105. -..5,862,004.... 7,861,994. .  .10,587,378 14,195,806 

Assuming  267,567  as  the  foreign  popula-  i  to  be   at  the  average    late  of  26*28,  we 
tion  in  1790,  and  considering  their  increase  |  hare — 
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For*n  immigration  from  1790  to  1800.  .987,907., 

1800  to  1810 

1810  to  1890 

1830tol8S0 , 

1830  to  1840 


1810  18M  UtO  U« 

.8»7,W6 486,888 639,031 680,714 

.303,001 458,415 578,908 731,073 

.     /.      494,393 e»4,34JI 7»,44S 

^ 665.M7 640,gU 

8».^ 


Diff«reiicM »••.— 

Total  Foreign  Popniation  in  tJ.  8.. 


By  comparing  these  tables,  we  find  that  a 
probable  amount  of  four  milfiona  of  oar  po- 
pulation is  due  to  the  immigration  of  fo- 
reigners, for  the  last  fifty  years.    In  other 


10T,5«7 700.997 1,379,046 %^J'f?' i^S'S 

..— 40aU —07,190 —61,201 plus  8,443 .plIuT^ 

..307,678.. 708,187. 1,430,900. 1,899,485. S,9JM« 

wordS)  had  immigration  been  stopped,  ^  oar 
population  would  be  at  this  time,  otner  thingi 
bemg  equal,  about  sixteen  millions  of  souls. 
A  nearer  approximation  is  considered  to  be  : 

Pwpatd«Bip|geoi  «r Ai 


Forelcn  immigration  from  1790  to  1800,  Including  tb*  immigrants  «»d  .^^_          ^  ,„               ... 

tholr  children,  from  their  arrival  to  the  next  census •07,«w . .  —  .27'18 7"i« 

Their  nainral  increase  at  the  rate  of«J-38,  Ac,  per  oenl.  in  ten  years..       8;,87J ^--    — 

Foreign  immigration  as  aboTo,  from  1800  to  1610 879,087 .■a*'30 j^ 

Foreign  popniation  in  1810 708,187 —   13-10 


901,910. 


Their  natoral  increase  at  the  aboTe  rate,  in  10  years Tib^ SLi^ 

Foreign  immigration  as  aboTO,  from  1810  to  18S0 460,803 .-MHK 


Foreign  popniation  in  1830 1,430,900 —    .- 

378,110 —    .. 

698,409 .a04. 


.18-30 


Their  natural  increase  at  tbo  abore  rate^  in  1 0  years ^* US 

Foreign  immigration  as  aboTe,  from  1830  to  18SiD « "^  ' 


Foreign  populaUon  in  1830 3,399,485. 


.ttff 


Their  natural  increase  at  Che  abOTe  rate,  in  ten  years 680,699 — -   . 

Foreign  immigration  a»  above,  from  1880  to  1840 891,968 .'84-33, 


Foreign  population  in  1840 3,993,163. 


.1733 


But  surely,  although  our  numbers  would  not 
have  swelled  to  their  present  by  four  millions, 
had  it  not  been  for  ioreign  immigration,  we 
cannot  consider  this  as  representing  at  all 
the  number  of  true  foreigners,  allowing  that 
all  bom  without  our  territorial  limits  are 
foreign  in  heart  to  our  commonwealth. 
Many  of  these  foreigners,  and  these  sons  of 
foreigners,  have  married  the  daughters  of 
America,  and  shall  the  children  of  an  Ame- 
rican mother  be  thus  considered  as  foreigners  1 
this,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
system  of  cal<nilation.  The  increase  of  the 
foreign  population,  even  that  portion  which 
embraces  the  children  of  foreigners  on  both 
fother  and  mother's  side,  is  in  every  sense 
American ;  and  the  proper  course  to  deter- 
mine the  foreign  element  is,  casting  out  of 
view  the  progeny,  to  inquire  how  large  a 
population  of  foreign  birth  is  now  living  in 
the  United  States.  Assuming  the  average 
age  of  this  population  to  be  25  years,  and  the 
ratio  of  mortality  to  be  the  mean  of  these 
tables,  in  England,  from  which  country  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  new-comers  emi- 
grate, and  striking  oat  of  view  the  increase 
by  birth,  we  have  as  the  surviving  number  of 
the  foreign  immigration  in  1840 — a  result  as 
follows :  I 


ofMiIgTiiiita.  urn  iDlM 

1790  to  1800 267,567 83,154....... 50,g9 

1800  to  1810 863,001 177,853 137,801 

1810  to  1890 494.392 317,408.. -...2ff4,«l3 

1890  to  1830 666,647 630,018 468M 

1830  to  1840 888,705 631,129 757,734 

1840tol846 875,764 —     842,600 

1,938,501.... 1,431,473 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  oi>inion,  and  we 
believe  that  the  most  enthusiastic  partisan 
will  not  consider  the  children  of  foreigners, 
bom  on  this  soil,  as  any  other  in  feelb^  and 
sentiment  tiian  the  progeny  of  native  cituens, 
we  have  presented  a  result  approximating 
nearly  to  the  number  of  persons  bom  in 
other  lands  and  living  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1846,  and  con^^rising  all  who, 
in  any  proper  sense,  can  be  regarded  as  the 
trae  foreign  element  in  our  population. 

Considering  the  ravages  of  disease  among 
the  large  class  of  poor  a^  improvident  imnu- 
grants,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  hither 
and  subsequent  travel,  toffether  with  the 
mortality  incident  to  settlers  in  a  new 
country,  and  one  difierinff  much  in  climatic 
diaracter  firom  that  of  their  birth,  the  deduc- 
tions made  from  the  gross  number  of  esti- 
mated  arrivals  are  probably  below  tfie  tenth ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  now  residing  in 
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the  XM\^  tStatefl  may  possibly  not  much 
exceed  two  millions.    Of  this  number,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Chickering,  two  thirds  may 
be  regarded  as  males,  ana  a  veir  large  por- 
tion, e^en  at  the  time  of  immigration,  is  adult. 
Of  coarse,  the  survivors  of  all  the  years  of 
immigration.,  prior  to  1830,  must  be  set  down 
as  adults.     So  that  the  proportion  of  adults 
to  chOdren  may  be,  say  three  to  one.    One 
half  of  the  whole  population  surviving  in  the 
year  1846,  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  those 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  prior  to  the 
year  1835.    This  is  a  portion  that,  from 
their  mature  age  and  acquaintance  with  the 
mstitutions  of  our  country,  besides  the  pos- 
session of  comparative  wealth,  must  exert  a 
great  influence  m  forming  the  social  character 
of  more  recent  comers.    They  are,  so  to 
speak,  a  vast  teaching  class,  dispersed  over 
the  whole    country,  advising  the   inexpe- 
rienced and  checking  the  rash  among  their 
countrymen.    But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
look  at  any  arguments  that  concern  the  po- 
htical  aspects  of  the  question.    If  we  have 
alluded  to  any,  it  was  merely  to  call  attention 
in  this  way  to  the  acknowledged  importance 
of  the  inquiry,  and  then  treat  it  in  a  purely 
economical    and    statistical    manner.     The 
value  of  this  population,  as  workers,  is  worth 
a  moment*8  consideration.    The  estimated 
number  of  the  inhabitcuita  of  the  United 
States    in    1846,    was  20,567,823,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  on  the 
**  Progress  of  the  American  Union,"  derived 
from  the  investigations  of  Wm.  Darby,  Esq. 
The  Seeretory  of  the  Treasury  eives  us  the 
sum  total  of  the  productions  of  the  country, 
lor  the  year  incnided  in  the  report  of  22d 
July,  1846,  reckoned  in  dollars,  an  aggregate 
of  3,000,000,000.    The  amount  of  individual 
average  production  is  as  near  as  may  be, 
$150  in  one  year.     It  must  be  remembered 
^lat    of  the  foreigners  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  average  are  adult  males ;  and  of 
these  more  than  the  nsual  number  compara- 
tively belong  to  that  class  most  actively  em- 
ployed in  physical  production.     If  we  as- 
some  but  two  millions  as  the  number  of  the 
foreign  population,  their  aggregate  annual 
production  is  the  vast  amount  of  $300,000,000, 
toT  1846.     In  dwelling  on  the  necessity  and 
ralue  to  a  country  of  the  working  class,  we 
Bvould  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
nanaging  and  directing  class — but  we  say 
;hat,  as  the  former  arc  measured  in  impor- 
;ance  by  nimiber,  the  latter  are  estimated  in 
'eference  to  enterprise,  skill  and  science.    A 
(kllfiil   foreman   or  overseer  may  wield  as 
»ajiUy,  and  direct  the  physical  forces  of  one 
landred  as  easily  as  ten  laborers  ;  and  though 
aiitivation  and  intelligence  are  to  be  desired 
n  the  one  who  labors  with  his  hands,  they 
ire  not  so  indispensable  as  in  the  labors  of 
ontrivance  and  management. 
In  conclusion,  we  must  express  the  obli- 


gations  due  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to  in  this  article.  Dr.  Chickering, 
who  has  Aimished  us  a  copy,  and  gives  many 
interesting  notes  in  a  pnvate  letter  to  our 
address. 

UNITED  STATES— iMMiOKATioif  into.— 
I'be  annual  report  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  immigration,  shows 
the  following  facts.  Tbe  statements  apply  to 
the  calendar  year  ending  Slst  December, 
1 851.  The  arrivals  of  passengers  from  foreign 
ports,  into  the  several  districts  of  tbe  United 
States,  for  that  year,  were,  as  given  below : 

Maine 5,360 

New-Hampshire 108 

Maseachtnetu 95,570 

Rhode-Island 175 

New-York S94,445 

Pennsylvania 18^550 

Maryland 8,580 

Virginia SO 

South  Carolina 1,81 1 

Georgia 510 

Alabama 844 

norida 81 

Louisiana 53,011 

Texas  1,008 

Total ...408,828 

This  number  was  classified  thus : 

Males 845,017 

Females 103,745 

Sex  not  stated 06 

or  these  there  belonged  to  the  United  SUtes.  .S0,867 

To  foreign  countries 870,401 

Embarked  fh>ro  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. .  .908,348 

Embarked  from  Ireland  alone 55,874 

Embarked  from  Germany 72,283 

Embarked  from  France 30,107 

The  report  covers  the  fifteen  months,  from 
September  30th,  1850,  to  tbe  close  of  the  last 
calendar  year ;  but  tbe  above  figures  embrace 
only  the  twelve  months  of  1851.  Hereafter 
I  shall  probably  give  the  exact  number  for 
the  omitted  quarter. 

Very  erroneous  impressions  exist  in  tbe 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  extent 
of  immigration  into  the  country,  and  tbe  num- 
ber of  innabitants  of  foreign  birth  no  w  residing 
in  it.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, a  prominent  member  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  stated 
that  there  were  7,500,000  Irishmen  in  tbe 
United  States;  and  I  have  seen  in  many 
newspapers,  wbat  purports  to  be  an  elaborate 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  Ger- 
mans among  us,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  5,000,000  of  that  nation  in 
this  country.  These  accounts  are  all  ridicu- 
Ions  exaggerations.  The  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  tbe  Census  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing very  useful  table,  which  enables  ns  to 
correct  these  errors,  and  presenU  a  very  clear 
view  of  the  subject 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  Ac- 
cessions to  our  population,  firom  immigration, 
fimn  1790  to  1850: 
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UJIITBD  StAXn  POPnXJLTIIIV* 


Nnmber  of  fbrelgnen  trririnf  from  1700  to 
1«10 7: 1»,000 

Natural  increase,  reekoned  In  periods  of 
ten  years 47,5«0 

Number  of  (brvifners  anriring  flrom  1810  to 
1820 114,000 

Increase  of  the  abore  to  1880 10,000 

Increase  (torn  1810  to  1820,  of  those  arrtTing 
previous  to  1810 58,450 

Total  number  of  iraraigrants,  and  deseend- 
anuofimmigrants,lnl830. 359,010 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1890 
to  1880 t08,WO 

Increase  of  the  above 35,728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830,  of  Immipants 
and  descendants  of  immigrants.  In  the 
country  in  1820 134,130 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descend- 
anu  of  immigrants,  in  the  United  States 
In  1830 782,847 

Ntmiber  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830  to 
1840 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840,  of  immifranta 
and  descendants  of  immigrants,  m  the 
United  Slates  in  1840 954,445 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descend- 
ants of  immigrants,  in  the  United  States 
In  1 840 1,000,0d2 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840 
to:i850 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent —   185,142 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants 
and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  the 
United  States  in  1840 7«,000 

Total  number  of  immigrants  in  the  United 
Sutes  since  1700,  and  their  descendants 
In  1850 4,350,834 

The  complete  report  on  the  oensos  will 
sapply  an  exact  claasificatioii  of  oar  popala- 
tioD  by  nativity,  at  well  at  by  age  aiui  race. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  said  that  the  c0d- 
•as  tables  show  the  actaal  number  of  foreign- 
ers arrived  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850— ^ty  years — to  have  been  2,758,000, 
of  whom  it  if  not  at  all  likely  that  more  than 
2,000,000  survived  in  June  of  the  latter  year. 
In  the  two  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
about  700,000  have  arrived,  to  that  of  the 
whole  population,  now  amounting  to  25,500,- 
000.  not  more  than  2,700,000  are  really  of 
foreign  birth. 

A^ut  one-half  the  entire  immigration  into 
the  United  States,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  of  the  Irish  people ;  about  one-fourth 
Germans,  and  the  remaining  quarter  consists 
of  persons  belonging  to  neany  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  we  have  1,350,000  Irish,  and 
675,000  Germans,  among  our  population. 

UNITED  STATES  POPULATION— Opb- 
BATioir  op  TBI  Laws  op  Pofulation  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. — Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Ali- 
■on,  in  his  lately  published  work  on  **  Popu- 
lation," are  the  two  powers  of  the  earth, 
which,  though  latest  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
and  last  to  be  recognised,  are  advancing  in 
population  with  the  most  rapid  and  amazing 
strides.  la  the  one,  he  recognizes  the  ele- 
ment of  despotism  struggling  in  its  contests 
with  man,  and  marching  steadily  onward  by  I 


conquestB  over  him;  im  the  oHimr,  ibe  i 
ticity,  visor  and  eoarcy  of  democraoy, 
oommg  lul  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  i 
ing  forward  into  the  depths  of  the  wildar- 
ness,  to  subdue  it  into  activity  and  Ufo. 

The  comparison  and^  the  contrast  are  strik- 
ing. Whilst  all  the  original  states  of  Ohriat- 
endom,  where  the  battles  of  the  relbrmaliaii, 
of  regeneration,  of  civilization,  have  bees 
fought  and  won,  and  all  the  principlea  of 
progress  been  most  early  sown,  axbifatt  a 
eradual  decline,  a  stationary  grade,  or,  at 
furthest,  a  slow  advance ;  in  the  savage  wildB 
of  the  remote  North,  whence  eme^ed  tha 
barbarians,  who,  in  early  times,  spread  db- 
may  throughout  Europe,  among  toe  eternal 
forests  which  sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean,  m 
a  newly-discovered  continent,  hr  acroaa  the 
seas,  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  eochantmenl, 
and  actuated  by  the  most  opposite  principlei^ 
two  great  tod  overshadowing  powers,  difler- 
ing  m>m  every  other  in  the  world,  and  vet 
identical,  the  one  wiUi  the  other,  in  thia,  toat 
their  great  progress  has  been  iraehecked  and 
uncontrolled  by  a  single  oounter  influence^ 
and  promises  developments  to  which,  pei^ 
haps,  history  does  not  present  the  parallel. 

There  can  be  no  more  instmctive  lesson 
than  the  reflectioB  teaches.  In  the  just  prids 
and  azultatioQ  of  the  Amerioan  Mart,  it  it 
not  imfreqnent  that  our  hosts,  swarming  orer 
the  mountains,  and  across  the  continent,  an 
pointed  to,  as  evinoin^  the  glorioos  career  of 
our  eonntry.  Bat  let  it  be  remembered,  tfatt, 
if  in  this  alone,  or  in  any  degree,  nopsisled 
the  glory,  or  were  indicated  the  destiaies  of 
this  Amerioan  repnblio,  despotic  Russia,  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  dviliaation,  is  oar  only  rivri  !* 

We  have  said  before,  and  new  repeat  the 
ezpressioD,  that,  although  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory and  a  rapid  augmentation  of  popula- 
tion be  important  elements  of  natioaal  pros- 
perity and  power,  they  sie  not  neeassartlf 
so,  and  are  only  so  whilst  public  rirtae  shall 
subsist,  and,  so  far  as  our  country  is  ooa* 
cerned,  whilst  it  is  administered  and  gov- 
erned upon  those  sound  political  principles 
which,  bom  in  the  throes  of  the  Revolutioiv 
received  their  earliest  manifestation  in  the  wise 
constitution  adopted  by  the  fathers  of  oar  lib* 
erty.  Abandon  these  principles,  and  all  the 
swarming  millions  of  India,  and  the  intermi- 
nable regions  of  Asia,  would  afford  only  oas 
gloomy  picture  of  oppression  and  wrong; 
and  the  degeneracy  and  impotency  that 
would  result,  must  render  us  weaker  thiB 
when,  seventy  years  ago,  spread  over  a  nar- 
row belt  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
handful,  we  met  and  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  most  warlike  nation  on  earth. 


*  How  extraordinary,  then,  that  so  prolbund  a 
statistical  writer  as  Prof.  Tucker  could  say:  **TV 
numbers  of  a  peo|4e  are  at  once  the  aouree  aad  in- 
dex of  iu  wealth,"  iui.  See  his  work  oa  Pngrm 
of  Population  in  the  United  States. 
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^A  diMMed  aoBoB  of  the  priooiplei  of 
popolatioD;  the  prodoodoo  of  an  aaamenta- 
tioii  of  boman  oeingB  at  a  time  when  the 
cirtiimftaitoes  of  aocieW  reqaire  that  their 
muabert  ■hoold  be  atatfonary ;  the  moltipli- 
ctdon  of  misery  and  safTering  throagfaoat 
the  oommuoity,  by  the  remOTal  of  the  lim- 
itadoot  which  nature  hat  provided  for  the 
ngaiatioo  of  the  principles  of  iocreaae ;  the 
exoesMi  of  tyranny,  which  dry  up  the  toarcea 
of  sobeiiteoce,  and  close,  for  a  season,  the 
feontains  of  haman  increase— produce  effeou 
of  a  wide-tpread  and  dnrable  kind,  and 
which  cannot  be  repaired,  except  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.'** 

These  considerationa  give  importanoe  to 
all  qoestions  relating  to  j^opnlation,  and  have 
fltimQlated  the  investigations  being  made  in 
most  modern  nations,  having  for  their  object 
the  permanent  interest  and  weliare  of  man, 
considered  in  bis  physical  adaptations. 

At  no  period,  ontil  within  the  Ust  fiAy 
Jtan,  have  the  laws  which  regulate  popula- 
tion, stimulating  or  retarding  it  in  a  legiti- 
male  or  vicious  action,  received  any  portion 
of  attention  from  the  philosophers  of  the  age. 
Scaroelj  have  any  other  than  the  most  gene- 
ral records  been  kept,  even  of  the  aggregate 
mraibers  included  within  the  community. 
We  must  be  indebted  to  conjecture  and  infe- 
reooe  for  our  iiKts,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
aocient  states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 
ao^  would  have  been  least  expected,  and 
the  most  contradiotory  and  variant  ^te- 
moots  are  received  from  the  first  historians. 
The  physical  character,  relations,  adaptations, 
paoessitiee,  were  altogether  lost  sight  of,  as 
iosignificaat,  in  the  comparison  and  study  of 
those  moral,  reiigiooa  ainl  scholastio  systems 
with  which  geniua  oooupied  itself  in  every 
age  and  oountry. 

Political  economy  having  entered  upon  its 
high  mission,  man  began  to  be  elevated  to  his 
tme  position.  What  he  is  7  why  he  is  so  7 
what  he  might  be  under  sound  laws  7  what 
bis  eoaneotiona  with  other  men,  and  how  de- 
pendent 7  why  he  is  social  7  when  he  mar- 
ries, and  under  what  circumstances  7  how  he 
inonasea  least  or  must  7  the  just  limitations 
and  stimulants  to  such  increase  7  how  affected 
by  government,  by  education,  by  different 
itsMs  of  prosperity  7  when  most  prosperous 
and  happy  7  and  the  thousand  other  nice 
points,  whose  enumeration  is  unnecessary, 
but  which  are  elaborated  in  the  science  of 
population,  upon  the  data  furnished,  in  most 
civilized  oommunitiea,  by  the  reports  of  sta- 
tistical associations  and  public  census  returns; 
these  become  subjecta  of  constant  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  that,  without  authentic  data, 
which  government  alone  can  adequately  fur- 
nish, all  reasonbg  and  theorioA  must  be  altoge- 
ther vain.  HypoUieaia  and  theory  will  clash  to- 
gether, and,  as  in  the  ancient  systems  of  phi- 


*  Alison's  Principles  of  Population,  vol.  L,  p.  8. 

VOL.  in.  26 


loaophy  which  deapiaed  dedoctlon,  mankind 
be  none  the  better  informed.  It  is  in  this  view 
that  ovr  cenause^  re  fully  appreciated ;  that 
precision  and  wuncy  become  most  import- 
ant considerations,  and  that  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  information  collected,  are 
among  the  highest  objects  of  consideration. 

In  castingour  eyes  over  the  worid,  we  shall 
be  surprised  to  find  that,  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  despotic,  irresponsible,  irregular  and  alto- 
gether arbitrary  governments,  the  fairest  and 
meet  productive  regions,  where  population  in 
the  earliest  ages  swarmed,  have  been  almoat 
depopulated.  This  is  principally  the  case  ia 
the  Eiast.  Throughout  the  Turkish  dominiona 
in  Oandia,  Orete,  Oyprus,  Rhodes,  Moldavia, 
are  the  most  melancholy  features  exhibited— 
the  whole  population  being  scarcely  twenty- 
eight  to  the  square  mile,  about  ooe-fifth  part 
ofwhat  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  em* 

})ire,  and  one-tenth  part  of  countries  more  un- 
avorably  aituated  in  different  parts  of  Europe.* 
**  Egypt,  which  was  so  celebrated  in  antiqui- 
ty ,'*^says  Mr.  Alison,*'  **  languishes  under  the 
tyraimy  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  multitudes  who  erected  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  Egyptian  power, 
are  thinly  scattered  over  the  plains  which  are 
^et  loaded  with  the  richneaa  of  an  ondecay- 
mg  soil."t 

In  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and 
Belisarius,  Africa  ¥ras  depopulated ;  and,  it 
is  certain  that,  under  the  present  t]^rannical 
government  of  the  Barbery  states,  no  improve- 
ment can  take  place.  Mr.  Poiret  desoribea 
the  oountry  as  a  desert,  where  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  two  or  three  villages  in  a  day.t 
In  regard  to  Syria,  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  traveler,  Volney,  remarked :  **  So  feeble 
a  population,  in  a  country  so  fertile,  may  well 
excite  our  astonishment,  which  will  be  still 
increased,  if  we  consider  its  population  in 
ancient  times,  of  which  the  innumerable  ruina 
and  traces  of  population  afford  ample  proof." 
In  India,  the  most  prolific  region  in  the 
world,  where,  almost  spontaneously,  the  soil 
yields  two  or  three  crops  in  the  year,  and  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  fewest  pos- 
sible, the  highest  proportion  of  population  to 
the  sq^uare  mile  is  not  more  than  one-third  of 
what  It  is  in  Eugland— and  yet  the  history  of 
civilizatbn  in  that  country  carries  u«  almost  to 
the  infiancy  of  man.  Universal  poverty  pre- 
vails under  a  system  of  economy  and  govern- 
mental policpr  which  has  effectually  destroyed 
all  energy,  industry  or  hope.  •*  When  we 
contemplate,'*  says  Alison,^  **  the  moral  and 
political  evils  to  which  the  Indian  populatioik 
are  subjected;  when  we  behold  them  ne- 
glected by  the  sovereigns,  debased  by  the 
priesthood  and  plundered  by  the  army ;  when 
we  reflect  on  the  insecure  tenure  by  which 


*  See  Alison,  I.,  334,  Malte  Bran,  Humboldt,  etc. 

t  Alison,  i.,  3««. 

t  Letters  on  Barbary,  p.  836. 
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tha  ryot  holdt  bii  prcmertj,  die  enormoos 
abases  to  which  he  is  soDJected,  and  the  otter 
want  of  all  capital  to  facilitate  his  undertak- 
ings ;  when  we  recollect  that  this  unfortunate 
people  are  kept  in  the  deepest  iffoorance  of 
every  usefal  art  by  the  priesthood,  and  that 
the  ravages  of  intestine  war,  or  the  extortions 
'of  mercenary  troops,  have  Ions  spread  throagh 
every  comer  of  the  realm — the  subject  of  as- 
tonishment comes  to  be,  how  the  population 
is  so  great  as  it  actoallv  is  7'*  That  the  popu- 
lation of  Chin*  should  be  vast,  as  indeed  it  is, 
various  powerful  canses,  both  natural  and 
the  resolt  of  the  society  which  obtains  there, 
might  be  assigned ;  but,  that  such  a  popula- 
tion should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
stage  of  comfort,  confined  to  the  merest  limits 
of  subsistence,  is  a  fact  onlj  to  be  explained 
in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  character  of  the 
government.  The  great  empire  of  Japan  is, 
however,  an  anomaly  in  all  the  East,  and,  ac- 
cording to  travelers,  exhibits  very  general  in- 
dustry, enterprise  and  comfort,  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  any  principles 
of  freedom.  The  sovereign  has  taken  indus- 
try under  his  imperial  patronage.  After  enu- 
merating the  abuses  of  government  in  Persia, 
Mr.  Alison  finds  occasion  for  a  beautiful  con- 
trast **  between  Persia  (shrunk  now  to  less 
than  a  tenth  part  of  iu  ancient  greatness, 
population  and  power,  and  cronching  before 
the  encroachments  of  Muscovite  dominion) 
and  Great  Britain,  the  abode  of  naked  savages 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes  and  Darius,  but  now 
planting  its  colonies  in  ever^r  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  sending  its  victorious  arms  from 
Uie  shores  of  the  &nges  into  the  heart  of  Asia 
and  the  cradle  of  Mohammedan  power  l"*^ 

Let  us  pass  now  to  Burope,  and  glance  hur- 
iriedly  at  each  of  its  states.  lu  population  to 
the  square  mile,  under  a  far  better  regulated 
condition  of  afiah*s,  is  double  that  of  Asia.  In 
France,  before  the  revolution,  the  oppressions 
of  the  nobles  and  government  depressed  all 
industry  and  energy ;  labor  averaged,  it  is  said, 
76  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  England,  agri- 
cultural profits  were  small,  and  general  igno- 
rance prevailed.  That  France  has  greatly 
improved  under  the  late  government,  will  not 
be  questioned,  though  population  is  much 
more  sparse  than  in  Bngfand. 

Switzerhmd  presents  the  example  of  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  and  industry,  ei^ed  by 
a  whole  population,  in  a  country  naturally 
magnificent,  but  in  no  other  respects  less  favor- 
ed than  its  neighbors.  Under  the  best  politi- 
cal institutionB,  the  Swiss  are  the  object  of  all 
admiration ;  and,  in  some  of  their  cantons, 
adversity  of  population  exists,  exceeding  that 
of  Ireland,  ana  yet  comfortable  and  happy. 
Flanders  and  Holland,  by  virtue  of  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil,  the  free  and  hardy  spirit 
of  their  government  and  the  untiring  patience, 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  vie  with 
Switzerland  in  domestic  coinforts  and  pros- 


*  Alison,  i..  408. 


pterity.  The  proportion  of  poputotbn  to  ter- 
ritory, is  more  than  double  that  of  either 
Great  Britain  or  France.  Though  populatkNr 
be  very  thin  throughout  Sweden  and  Norway, 
yet  the  physical  condition  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  are  highly  commended  by  travel- 
ers, and  the  mild  and  equitable  sovemmeBl, 
which  in  no  respect  represses  industry. 

In  Russia,  we  find  a  wideljr  diflTerent  «toie 
of  things;  though  the  population  be  vast,  aid 
au|menting  at  a  ratio  of  one  hondred  per  eeat. 
in  forty-nine  years,  yet  is  the  condition  of  the 
masses  degraded,  and  they  are  scarcely  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  the  mere  absolute  necs^ 
sities  of  life.  The  whole  peasantiT,  or  agri' 
cultural  population,  are  slaves;  ana,  as  eoeb, 
can  have  none  other  than  the  moet  Hmitsd 
desires  and  aspirations.  The  nobles  abound 
in  wealth.  "  No  situation,"  saya  Mr.  Alisn, 
**  more  favorable  to  the  mere  multiplicatioB 
of  mankind  can  be  imagined,  than  that  of  a 
country  in  which  the  government  is  suffici- 
ently regular  and  powerful  to  secure,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  fruits  of  industry,  snd 
afford  to  the  laboring  classes  an  ample  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  while  it  is  not  so  tuit 
and  free  as  to  afiR>rd  the  means  of  individny 
elevation,  or  develop  the  love  of  property  or 
the  influence  of  artificial  wants  among  the 
people." 

Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Den- 
mark, present  the  most  melancholy  pictures 
of  the  mflnence  of  bad  sovemmenu  and  op- 
pressions, upon  regions,  favored  in  every  way 
by  nature,  and  once  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy  in  the  world.  The  oppressions  of  the 
Polish  nobility  keep  down  population  to  the 
lowest  state,  and  render  it  lower,  rimoat,  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  **  In  Italy,  pops- 
lation  advances  with  rapidity,  in  consequeaoe 
oi  the  ignorance,  the  absence  of  feredgnt,  and 
the  total  lack  of  artificial  wants  among  the 
people.  From  the  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  sad 
taxations  of  Spain,  its  present  limited  popok- 
tion  results.  In  the  immense  ruins  tmt  ex- 
hibit themselves,  all  the  evidences  of  •  vait 
population  are  exhibited.  Industry  is  in  tha 
lowest  possible  condition — ^the  nobles  sad 
clersy  possessing  nearly  the  whole  coun- 
try.*^ 

"  On  a  survey  of  the  German  empire,  in- 
cluding the  Austrian  states,  PrussBa,"  ete^ 
Mr.  Alison  remarks,  with  the  authority  of 
Russel,  Reisbeck,  etc.,  "  the  vast  and  vmed 
picture  of  Germany,  presents  the  most  iat^- 
esting  subject  ibr  reflection.  In  soune  distrfeCs^ 
it  exhibits  poverty  and  sufiMng  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  abundance  of  natural  riohes ; 
in  others,  plenty  and  prosperity  under  natval 
disadvantages :  mdigence  is  seen  pervading  a 
scanty,  comfortless  and  numerous  pouilatioB. 
How  little  is  public  happiness  depeiraant  op- 
en the  gifts  of  nature  T" 

Ireland,  which  has  so  long  received  the 
commiseradon  of  humanity,  and  stood  out  as 
a  problem  in  history  and  political  < 
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with  a  ^ial  cliraate,  and  a  foil  to  preKfio  at 
to  reqaire  scarcely  an  effort  from  the  haBband- 
man,  and  onder  a  goyemment,  wiiicb,  even  in 
its  worst  manifestatioD,  is  yastly  saperior  to 
that  of  many  other  nationi,  presents  still  its 
dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  hopeless  suffer- 
ing :  a  whole  nation  beggared  and  famishinff 
for  (bod,  extending  its  arms  to  all  the  world 
for  relief*  How  shall  her  destiny  be  deter^ 
mined  f  For  almost  a  third  of  a  centnry,  one- 
half  of  the  time  of  Parliament  has  been  occu- 
pied in  measures  for  her  relief,  yet  has  she 
sunk  lower  and  still  lower.  The  retams  of 
the  commissioners  In  1840,  show  two  millions 
of  persons  dei»endent  upon  parochial  relief, 
or  aboat  one-third  of  the  whole  population  ! 
So  extraordinary  a  state  of  things  was,  per- 
ha{M,  never  heaird  of  in  history  before.  In  all 
their  squalid  misery,  this  people  have  gone 
00  increasing,  with  the  sole  occupation  of 
multiplying  their  species.  In  ninety  years, 
up  to  1840,accordhig  to  Wakefield,  the  popn- 
Iraon  had  increased  fon^fold!  this,  too,  in  a 
coQQtry  withont  any  manufactures,  with  the 
most  contracted  commerce  and  the  most  de- 
graded agriculture.  In  the  same  period,  she 
Had  sent  a  million  and  a  half  of  emigrants  to 
England,  and  probably  as  many  to  other  por* 
tions  of  the  world.  Without  any  very  con- 
tidarable  towns,  the  proportion  of  popi^tion 
to  snr&ce  may  be  regarded  the  densest  in 
Eorope.  Content  with  the  lowest  possible 
state  of  sabiistence,  which,  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, is  yielded  without  an  efibrt,  and  a  low 
standard  of  comfort,  the  Irish  have  all  the 
stimulants,  and  are  without  any  of  the  re- 
•traints  of  population. 

In  Great  Britain,  though  every  element  of 
anlimited  prosperity  has  oeen  at  work  for  so 
foog  a  period,  a  diseased  action  of  population 
ia  pointed  out  and  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
Alison.  The  indigence  in  the  highland  dis- 
tricts and  great  towns  of  Scotland,  the  con- 
mmption  of  spirits  in  the  mercantile  commu- 
nities and  increase  of  crime,  the  disorders  and 
miseries  of  the  manufacturing  regions,  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  country,  female  pro- 
fligacy and  intoxication,  are  stated  by  him  as 
caoses  of  evil  of  peculiar  power  and  maligni- 
ty, to  which,  if  not  restrained  in  their  opera- 
tion, the  empire  itself  will,  in  the  course  of 
tnne,  fall  a  victim.  The  increase  of  popnla- 
tioo  has  been  from  10,942.000  souls  in  1801, 
to  16,539,000  in  1831,  20,000,000  in  1840— 
having  doubled  in  forty  years,  and  this,  too, 
yjf  a  natural  prooess,  all  increase  b^  immigra- 
tion, except  from  Ireland  (and  this  is  not  esti- 
OMted  higher  than  one  and  a  half  millions),  in 
toe  same  time  being  precluded.   The  wealth, 

Cr  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  are  ac- 
ledged  throughout  the  world. 
Having  thus  made  a  hurried  survey  of  the 
^vions  nations  of  the  earth,  and  delayed  the 
•ttcntion  of  our  readers  too  long,  we  return 
to  the  United  States,  the  peculiar  subject  of 
^  paper,  and  proceed  to  trace  the  progress 


of  its  population  firom  the  eariiest  period  of 
histto  the  ory  present  day. 

It  is  computed  by  Tocqueville,  that  since 
the  first  important  emigration  of  British  set- 
tiers  to  America,  in  1640,  to  the  present  time, 
the  iK>pulation  has  gone  on,  constantly  doub- 
ling in  every  twenty-three  and  a  half  years. 
Its  average  wethjoard  progress  now,  has  been 
estimated  at  seventeen  miles  per  annum !  In 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  population  has. 
in  forty  ^ears,  multiplied  thirty-onefold,  and 
up  to  this  period,  perhaps  fifty  fold  !  "  There 
is  something  solemn,  and  almost  awful,'*  says 
Alison,  **in  the  incessant  advance  of  the 
great  stream  of  civilization,  which,  in  Ameri- 
ca, is  continually  rolling  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  over- 
spreading the  boundless  forests  of  the  far  West. 
Nothing  similar  was  witnessed  in  the  world 
before.  Vast  as  were  the  savage  multitudea, 
which  ambition  or  the  lust  of  plunder,  under 
Ghensis  Khan  or  Timour,^roaght  down  from 
the  plains  of  Tartary  to  overwhelm  the  opu- 
lent regions  of  the  earth,  they  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  ceaseless  flood  of  human 
bemgs  which  is  now,  in  its  turn,  sent  forth 
from  the  abodes  of  civilized  man  into  the  de- 
sert parts  of  the  world.  Not  less  than  300,- 
000  i^rsons,  almost  in  the  prime  of  life,  now 
yearly  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
settie  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
tanr  streams.  They  do  not  pass  through  like 
a  devastating  fire  or  a  raging  torrent— -they 
settle  where  they  take  up  their  abodes  never 
to  return.  Then,  war  is  with  the  forest  and 
the  marsh :  spreading  themselves  over  an  ex- 
tent nearly  12.000  miles  in  length,  these  ad- 
vance posts  of  civilization  commence  the  in- 
cessant war  with  the  plow  and  the  hatchet— 
and,  at  the  sound  of  tneir  stroke,  resounding 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  forest,  the  wild 
animals  and  the  Indians  retire  to  more  undis- 
turbed retreats." 

Various  methods  have  at  different  times 
been  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  population 
of  a  country.  The  number  of  houses  were 
multiplied  by  4,  5,  5.6  and  6  ;  the  number  of 
births  by  42,  35,  28.  etc.,  according  to  differ- 
ent opinions.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  popula- 
tion was  also  adopted  as  a  method ;  but  it  is 
evident,  as  Dr.  Franklin  held,  that  these  rules 
are  not  applicable  alike  to  town  and  country, 
or  different  parts  of  the  same  country,  were 
they  even  otherwise  unobjectionable.  An 
actual,  enumeration  is  the  only  reliable  me- 
thod, and  the  United  States,  by  its  decennial 
censuses,  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  was 
the  first  nation  to  adopt  it  as  a  fixed  rule.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  Henry  VIII.  had  a  cen- 
sus taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom, 
their  ages,  professions,  wealth,  etc.,  and  that 
a  similar  census,  sometime  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  taken  in  Spain,  classifying  the  in- 
habitants according  to  occupations,  etc.  The 
American  plan  has  been  adopted  in  England.* 


*  Seytwrt's  Statistical  Annals,  p.  17. 
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At  the  elose  of  the  first  hoDclred  yean  after 
the  earliest  permaneot  Encliah  tetUement  in 
America,  and  when  all  the  original  states, 
except  Georgia,  had  been  foonded,  the  whole 
popalation  in  the  country  was  estimated  only 
at  262,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  pro- 
portion of  these  were  the  natural  increase, 
what  supplied  by  emigration,*'  and  how 
nearly  correct  is  the  whole  estimate.  The 
population  was  thus  distributed : 

TOrVLATlOK  UNITBl)  8TATBS,  1700* 

MassachoMtu 70,000 

Connecticut 30,00ft^ 

Rhode  Taland 10,000 

New-Hampshiw 10,000 

New- York 80,000, 

New-Jersey 15,000 

Ponnsylvanls 20,000 

Maryland »,000 

Virginia 40,000 

North  Carolina 5,000 

Sonth  Carolina 7,000 

Thus  is  Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the 
colonies  in  populailbo,  Virginia  superior  to 
New-York.  New-York  and  Coonecticut  of 
equal  po  wer,  and  Carolina  occupying  die  tenth 
egard  to  mere  numbers. 


position  m  regard  to  mere  numbers. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century  we  have  an- 
other conjectural  estimate  from  various  data, 
which  shows  a  population  of  about  one  mil- 
lion in  the  thirteen  colonies— a  four-fold  in- 
crease in  fifty  years. 

POPOLATION,  1750. 

New-HampaWre 10,000 

Massachusetts S00,000 

Rhode  Island 35,000 

Connecticut 80,00Q» 

New-York 90,000 

New-Jersey 50,000 

Pennsylvaniat 150,000 

Maryland 85,000 

Virginia 90,000 

North  Carolina 85,000 

Somh  Carolina 30,000 

Georgia^ 6,000 

Thus  again,  after  fifty  years,  we  find  Mas- 
sachusetts at  the  head;  but  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  sixth,  now  occupies  the  second 
rank;  New-York  vies  with  Virginia,  and 
Georgia  is  in  its  infancy.  The  relative  ttn- 
portanee  of  these  colonies,  however,  was  far 
otherwise,  if  we  judge  from  the  proportion  of 
members  to  the  grand  council  proposed  by 
the  convention  of  colonies  at  Albany  in  1754, 
by  which  the  Carolinas  were  placed  in  the 


first  rank,  being  entitled  to  the  highest  mail* 
her;  Massachusetts  and  Vir^nia  were  on 
common  footing;  Pennsylvaiua  in  the  thkd 
rank. 

In  1775,  when  Coi^gress  was  desirons  of 
apportioning  the  continental  money  among 
the  states  to  be  redeemed  by  them,  the  num- 
ber of  population  asoertamed  was  2,243,000 
— an  increase  of  over  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  twenty-five  years,  despite  of  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  which  could  not  but  have  checked 
immigration  and  promoted  emigration. 

P0FDLATieil,  1775. 


New-Hampshire ^ 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

New-York 

New-Jermy US/M 

Pennsylvania 841,0M 

Delaware 37,000 

Maryland ]74,0OI 

Virginia Wkfim 

North  CaroUna 181,809 

South  Carolina 91,000 

The  estimated  slave  popalation  of  the 
Sonth  was  then  aboat  500,000,  awelling  tiie 
whole  to  2,750,000.  In  the  two  previoos  es- 
timates the  slave  population  were  not  in- 
cluded, though  it  is  doubtful  about  the  firsL 
Pennsylvania  thus  treads  closely  upon  Massa- 
chusetts; Virginia  has  passed  New-York; 
North  Garolina  and  Geor^a  have  made  the 
most  rapid  strides,  increasmg  aboat  five-fuld. 
In  the  previous  period,  the  former  state  had 
increased  seven-told,  and  South  Carolina  near 
five-fold.    ^ 

The  first  enumeration  under  the  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  made  in  1790. 
It  entered  into  but  few  particulars,  separating 
the  whole  population  into  three  classes: 
"free  whites,*'  "slaves,**  *' other  persons,^' 
meaning  free  colored  persons.  In  regard 
only  to  the  whites  were  there  any  subordi- 
nate heads,  and  these  were  only  "male,** 
•*  female,**  and  the  "  males  under  or  above 
sixteen  years.'*  This  last  distinction  was  in- 
tended to  show  the  proportion  of  produethe 
and  unproductive  population.  The  census 
disappomted  public  expectation*  and,  if  cor- 
rect, which  is  most  likely,  evincea  a  lower 
population  at  the  Bevolntioa  than  was  snp> 
posed.  $ 


POPULATION  UNITED  STATES,  IST  AUOUST,  1790. 
Frtt  wbiU  dmIm 

ofltyMnaodap-     FrM  whit*  uaIm     Ftm  while  CmimIm 
wmrd,  inelndiof  and*?  aUtsM  indodiiw  heads       AIlotherfreA 

heads  of  funUiee  yettn  ofte^Hea  penoM  SlSfM  TairilCa. 

Maine 24,384 84,748 46,870 688 98,540 

New-Hampshire....  30,089 84,851 70,171 080 156 141,800 

Massachusetts 95,383 87,289 190,582 6,408 878,717 

Rhodelsland 10,033 15,811 .<»2,855 8,469 952 00,110 

Connccticnt 60,527 54,492 117,502 2,801 2,759 238,141 

Vermont 22,419 22,327 40,398 255 17 80,416 

Ntw-York 83,700 78,122 152,320  4,054 21,324 340,180 

*  Holmes*  Annals,  Vl.,  p.  54 ;  Pitkin*s  SutisUcs,  582.  t  Including  Delaware, 

t  Viralnia.  in  this  and  the  last  case,  is  certainly  put  too  low ;  and  Connecticut,  br  actual  returns,  ftrs 

years  after  showed  126,975  whites.                                                                             -»     *  — 7 
(t  Tucker^s  Progress  of  Population  in  ths  United  States. 
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UmTBD  8TATB8  PQFULAflKW. 


frwiATiMt  virnri»  afrAXEt^-^eontimmtd, 


Tt—  white  ouIm 

rfrirtatny—wod    FvM  ^riUte  dmIm 
npwMd,  UMlwUnc 
UMbof&miliM 


FvM  wUU  CmbsIm 
iadndiiw  bMd» 

offlunlliet 


AOo 


Tot4lVo. 

New-Jereey 45,251........  41,416 8S,«87 «,7fl« 11,423 1^,139 

Pennsylvania 110,788 10«,948 2W,3«3 «,537 3,737 434,373 

Delaware 11,783 12,143 23,384 3,890 8,887 50,000 

MiTYland 55,015 51,330 101,805 8,043 103,036 310,728 

Virginia 110,034 116,135 215,046 12,766: 203,427 748,308 

North  Carolina 69,988 77,506 140,710 4,075 100,572 303,751 

Sottth  CaroUna 35,576 87,722 66,880 1,801 107,004 240,073 

Georgia 13,103 14,044 25,739 898 29,264 82,548 

Kentncky 15,154 17,057 28,022 114 11,830 73,077 

TenaeBsee 6,271 10,377 15,865 861 3,417 35,701 


Total 818,208. 


.802,327. 


.1.556,839 60,466 607,897. 


.3,020,897 


Thus,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popa- 
lation  were  white,  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
free  colored,  and  nearly  eighteen  per  cent 
flUfCi — an  increase  in  fifteen  years  of  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  in  the  slare  popnlation,  and 
soTenty-fiye  in  the  white.  Virginia  has  now 
very  nearly  double  the  popnlation  of  any 
other  state— Pennsylvania  occnpies  the  se- 
cond rank-^Massachosetts,  from  the  first,  has 
become  the  fourth.  Three  new  states,  Ver- 
mont, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  have,  eom- 
bined,  a  population  equal  to  New-Jersey. 

The  proportion  of  white  males  to  females 


was  103  to  100 ;  of  males  over  dzteen  to 
those  under  as  50.3  to  49.7,  or  very  nearly  as 
1  to  1 — a  result  corresponding  to  that  of 
England,  where  twenty  years  was  assumed 
instead  of  sixteen.*  We  smill,  hereafter,  make 
some  remarks  upon  t)iese  facts. 

We  now  take  another  point,  the  census  of 
1800.  This,  foHowing  the  prerious  division 
of  white,  colored  and  slave,  distinguishes 
more  particulars  in  regard  to  the  first  class, 
who  are  divided,  both  male  and  female,  into 
numerous  classes: 


FOPULATMK,  IST  AOCVST,  1806. 


Fre«WUtoMiaM 


T7nl«r  ten  jaan 


OftoBjrem, 
and  wider  sixtMO 


OfiixtMnMd 

aiid«r  (wonty- 

■iz.indodiuff  hcadf 

offamilU 


Oflwcaty-dxMd 
tindtr  forty-0v*, 
meludinghMda 


Onbrtrfiv* 
and  vfrnard, 
iDdudiof  bMdiof 


StfttM 

Maine 27,670 12,305 12,006 15,318 8,330 

New-Hampshire 30,504 14,881 16,370 17,580 11,715 

Maagachnsetca 63,646 32,498  38,305 30,729 81,316 

Rhodelalaad 9,945 5,352 5,889 5,785 4,887 

Connecticat 37,946 19,408 21,683 23,180 18,076 

Vermont 29,420 12,046 13,242 16>I4 8,076 

New-York 100,367 54,273 40,275 61,594 31,943 

New-Jeraey 34,780 15,859 16,301 10.056 12,629 

PennaylTSttia 103,226 46,161 54,262 50,333 38,485 

JJclaware 8,250 4,437 6,121 5,012 2,218 

Maryland 35,852 17,302 21,234 22,778 13,394 

DUtrietofColambia..    1,588 671 1,178 1,332 539 

Virginia 92,438 40,500 48,708 50,262 80,221 

North  Carolina 63,118.... 27,073 81,560 81,200 18,688 

South  Car«liaa 37,411 16,156 17,761 10,344 10,244 

£eorgia 19,841 8,470 0,787 10,325 4,057 

Kentucky 37,274 14,045 15,705 17,609 9,238 

Tenneaaee 19,227 7,194 8,289 8,852 4,125 

<>Wo... 9,362 3,647 4,636 4,833 1,955 

Indiana 854 347 466 645 262 

Mwaiaaippl 1,000 356 482 780 200 


Total 764,118 858,071. 


.398,156. 


.481,580 262,487 


Fi«*  WbiUFemalM  '   1 

26,899 11,338 13,295 14,496 8,041 

New-Hampihire 29,871 14,198 17,153 18,381 12,142 

Maaaachusette 60,920 80,674 40,401 43,833 35,381 

Hhode  Island 0,524 5,026 6,468 6,019 5,647 

Connecticut 35,736 18,218 23,561 25,186 20,827 

Vermont 28,272 11,866 12,606 15,287 7,049 

New-York 85,473 89,876 48,176 56,411 28,651 

New-Jersey 32,622 14,827 17,018 10,533 11,600 

Pennsylvania 99,624 43,789. 53.974 63,846 88,894 

Delaware 7,628 4,277 5,543 4,981 2,390 

Maryland.... 83.796 16,437 22,367 21,170 11,906 

Oisiricl  of  Columbia.    1,577 663 1,087 1,028 468 


♦  Tucker. 
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FiM  WUta  Faoukkt 


Of  MXteM  aDdnadw       Oftwtntj-dz  u4 
twmt7-4dx,  taelnd-        aodw  fortT-ftvi^       OfMjM 
UDdM-tonTtan         OtUmjmnaad  ingkaMUaf  indadiDfhMds      m>wa»l,  I 

BtatM  ofac*  andntixtMB  finiUM  othaaUm  hmdMtitmSm 

Virginia 87,323 38,835 56,730 47,810 87,453 

North  Carolina 59,074 25,874 32,989 30,605 17,514 

South  Carolina 84,664 15,857 18,145 17,236 9,417 

Georgia   18,407 7,914 9,248 8,835 S,fiM 

Kentucky 34,949 13,433 15,524 14,934 7,0M 

Tennessee 18,450 7,042 8,554 6,992 3,4fl 

Ohio 8,644 3,353 3,861 3,342 1,3S» 

Indiana 791 280 424 393 115 

Mississippi...} 953 376 352 416 165 


Total. 


.•...715,197. 


323J648.... 


.401,499 411,694 248,030 


A]I«(ll«f  ftM 


T«<il 

Stem  Pto|«Maa 

Main*) 818 151,71^ 

New-Hampshiw 856 8 183,782 

Massachusetts 6,452 423,945 

Rhode  Island 3,304 881 e9,l» 

ConnecUcut  6,330 051 t51,0« 

Vermont 557 154,466 

New-York 10,374 20,348 586,756 

New-Jersey 4,402 12,422 211,949 

Pennsylranla 14,561 1,706 602,369 

Delaware 8,268 6,153 64,273 

Maryland 19,587 105,635 Ml,54ft 

District  bf  Columbia 783 3,244 14,«a 

Virginia 20,124 845,796 89MM 

North  Carolina 7,043 18»,296 478,103 

South  CaroUna 3,185 146,151 345,591 

Georgia J,OHk 59,404 102,101 

Kentucky 741 40,343 290,955 

Tennessee 800 13,584 KI5,602 

Ohio 337. „ 45,305 

Indiana 163 135 4,8» 

Mississippi 162 3,489 8,850 


Total 108,395., 


.893,041. 


.5,305,941 


Tbas,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  having  some- 
thing definite  to  go  upon,  we  find  an  increase 
of  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the  total  popalation 
—the  vrbites  having  gained  thirty-five  and 
mxty-eight  hundred ths  per  cent ;  colored 
eighty-two,  slaves  twenty-eight,  whole  color* 
ea  thirty-two  per  cent.  As  compared  with 
1790,  the  whites  and  free  colored  have  pro- 
poitionablv  increased  and  slaves  diminished  ; 
bat  all  of  this  we  shall  see  fully  in  another 
pliuje.  The  proportion  of  white  males  to  fe- 
males was  100  to  95.3,  though  the  females 
between  sixteen  and  twentv-aix  exceed 
the  males,  and  in  New-England  are  very 
nnmerous  at  every  age,  owing  to  emigration. 


Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  < 
tory,  New-York  has  taken  a  rapid  ati 
toward  Virginia,  which  atill  remains  firsts 
though  followed  close  by  Pennsylvania; 
Gieorgia  and  Vermont  have  doubled  ;  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  trebled ;  Ohio,  loidiaiia, 
and  Missiseippi,  are  in  the  family  of  states, 
and  have  a  population  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Delaware.  Emigration  has  been  firom  the 
old  to  the  pew  states." 

We  come  now  to  the  third  period.  The 
census  of  1810  adopted  the  same  formula  m 
that  of  (800.  Since  the  previous  ' 
tion,  80,000  foreigners  have  become « 
by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana. 


FOPULATIOR  OF  THE  VNXTXS  STATES,  1810. 
FtM  WhiU  Maka 


Utid«rt«iy 
of  am 


cndar  twenty. 

ds,  iododiBff 

Ofteo  yaananA      htAncituwt- 


Otiwatj-tiz 
asd  aadarlbrtj* 


Oflbcty^va 
•adapvitrl.  fe- 


Of  sixteen  and  ,     _  .       , 

_ja*jrfr 

vndaritztMO  Ilea 

Maine 41,273 18,463 20,403 22,079 ]3,9«l 

New-HampsblKJ 34,084 17^840 18,865 20,531 14,4« 

Massachusetts 68,930 84,964 45,018 ;.... 45,854 34,95'* 

Rhode  Island 10,735 5,554 7,250 6,765 5,9M 

Connecticut 37,812 20,498 23,880 23,690 90,484 

Vennont 38,062 18,347 19,678 20,441 13,QSt 

New-York 165,933 73,702 85,779 94,882 SiJUH 


'  Tucker, 
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MFULATIOll  09  THS  VMITMD  tTATXS,  1810— COIllxillM^ 

FrMWhUolhlM 
•  ._  *■ 

Otdxt»9a  ndmdn      OftwM^-atz       Otioify'itfmd 
twenty-aix  bolad-       tod  nodcr  lbTty>  upward. 

Under  tMyoan        OftaoTeanA  iocbMMlaof  At*,  fatehxlinff       loelndlofr  kMMh 

-BtetM  ofaf*  andMtixtMa  ftmiUM  bMMl»of  fluniUM        oTflmiUlM 

Kew-Je»ey 3T,814 18,914 S1,S32 ai,8M 18,004 

PennsylTania 138,484 «a,306 74,208 74,193 52.100 

Delaware 9,882 4,480 5,150 5,868 3,878 

Maryland 88,813 18,489 22,888 25,255 15,165 

DUtrict  of  Columbia 2,479 1,158 1,520 2,107 866 

Vlrgtoi* 97,777 48,919 61,478 62,587 85,309 

North  Carolina 68,036 30,321 84,630 84,456 21,180 

Sonth  Carolina 39,669 17.193 20,933 20,488 11,304 

Georgia 28,002 11,951 14,085 14,372 7,485 

Kentaeky 65,134 26,804 29,n2 29,553 17,542 

Tennesaeo 44,494 17,170 19,486 10,067 10,658 

Ohio 46,623 18,119 20,189 22,761 11,965 

Indiana 4,923 1,922 2,284 2,316 1,125 

Mis8ia«ippi 4,217 1,637 2,692  3,160 1,144 

UUnoia 2,266 945 1,274 1,839 556 

Louisiana 5,848 2,491 2,963 5,130 3,506 

Mlerouri 3,438 1,345 1,568 2,069 967 

Alabama 

MicWgan  800 851 588 763 840 

Arkansas 

Ttetal 1,035,058. ..468,083 ..547,597 ..571,997 ..364,836 

FxM  WUto  FtoMlM 

Maine 89,131 17,827 21,290 21,464 12,515 

New-HampsWre 82,313 17,259 20,792 22,040 15,204 

Massachusetts 66,881 33,101 46,366 49,229 39,894 

Rhode  Island 10,555 5,389 7,520  7,635 6,372 

Connecticut. 35.913 18,031 26,073 26,293 22,696 

Vermont 36,613 17,339 21,181 20,792 11,457 

New- York 167,945 68,811 85,139  85,805 46,718 

New-Jersey 86,065 17,787 21,184 31,359 15,180 

Pennsj'lvania 131,769 60,943 75,960 70,826 45,840 

DeUware 9,041 4,370 5,541 5.527 2,876 

Maryland 36,137 17,833 23,875 22,908 14,154 

District  of  Colombia 2,538 1,192 1,653 1,734 833 

Virginia 00,715 42,207 54,899 51,163 32,518 

North  Carolina 65,421 30,053 37,933 33,944 20,427 

8outh  Carolina 37,497 16,629 20,583 18,974 10,926 

Georgia 26,283 11,237 13,461 12,350 6,238 

Kentucky 60,776 25,743 29,511 95,920 13,489 

Tennessee 41,810 16,329 19,864 17,624 8,485 

Ohio 44,102 16,869 19,990 19,486 8,717 

Indiana 4,555 1,863 2,228 1,880 704 

Mississippi 4,015 1,544 2,187 1,753 675 

nUnois 2,019 791 1,053 804 864 

Louisiana 5,384 2,588 2,874 8,026 1,400 

Missouri 8,213 1,265 1,431 1,360 568 

Alabama 

Michigan 640 332 868 811 180 

Arkansas • 


Tstal 961,431 448,322 561,056 544,256 338.478 

AU  otlMT  penoiM,  axoapi 

iBdiaM,  not  taMd  BUnm  Total  Vmalm 

Maine 060 228,705 

New-Hampshlre 070 214,360 

Massachusetts 6,737 472,040 

Rhode  Island 8,600 108 ^  77,031 

Connecticut, 6,458 810 202,043 

Vermont 750 217.713 

New-York 95,333 15,017 059,049 

New-Jersey 7,843 10,651 245,556 

Pennsylvania 22,492 795 810,091 

Delaware 13,136 4,177 72,674 

Maryland 33,927 111,502 380,546 

District  of  Columbia 2,549 5,395 24,028 

Virginia 30,570 392,518 974,62* 

North  Carolina 10,266 168,824 555,500 

South  Carolina 4,554 196,865 415,11» 

Georgia 1,801 105,218 252,438. 

Kentucky 1,713 80,561 406,511  ' 

Tennesson 1,317 44,535 261,727 

Ohio 1,899 230,760 

{ndlana 893 287 S4,59» 

Mississippi 240 17,068 40,35t 

•"•— -      613 166 19,368 
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Loateiana.. 
Missouri. . . 
Alabama. . . 
Michigan.. 
Arkansas. . 


POPTTLATIOlf  or  THB  VKITBO  BTATtS,  nHO—COnHmudJi 

All  othOT  frf«  pnaoM, 
•ZMptI»liM«B«ttaMi  Bl>m 

7,585 J4,6«0 

eW? 3^11 


120. 


M.. 


Total  aontar 
..  7e,55» 
..      10,M5 

4^701 


Total.. 


.186,446 1,191,364.. 


.7,939,814 


Aa  before,  we  mark  the  increase,  which  ia, 
for  the  whole  popalation,  36*45  per  cent. ; 
for  the  whites,  36*18  ;  colored,  free,  7*2 ; 
ilaTes,  33-40 ;  ;whole  colored,  37-58.  The 
whole  free  have  gained  asain  apK)n  the  slave 
popalation.  The  whole  colored,  in  like  man- 
ner, have  gained  upon  the  whites.  ^  The  male 
population  to  female  population,  is  as  100  to 
96,  though,  as  before,  the  number  of  females 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  is  the  largest. 
We  shall  refer  to  all  these  points  hereafter. 

New- York,  since  the  census  of  1800,  has 
•wept  ahead  of  Pennsylvania  and  become  a 


match  for  Virginia.  South  Carolina  is  now 
the  sixth  in  rank.  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, have  increased,  re^ectively,  four,  five 
and  sixfold ;  Kraitucky  and  Tennessee  about 
fourfold.  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Missouri  and 
Michigan,  taken  together,  have  about  half 
the  population  of  New-Hampshire. 

In  1820,  a  more  particular  ennmeraticm  of 
slaves  and  colored  persons  was  made,  as  to 
both  ages  and  sex.  A  n6w  column,  for  white 
males  Detween  sixteen  and  eighteen,  wm 
added. 


POPULATIOIf  or  THX  UNITED  8TATX8,  AUGUST  1,  1890. 


Of 

Bodcr  twenty-    OTtwraty-dxai^    Offccty-fri* 
OfteoyMn       B«tirc«niiz-    iiz,  inclndlnr     imdcr  fcrty-flTC,         ' 
UodtrtcayMM        aadandMr  tMnaad  hwdiof       iMtediofkMdB    I 

StatM  ofaf*  aiztMn  alf^taaa  hn^im  offcniliM  «fft 

Maine 49,217 84,588 7,146 88,530 87,748 19,178 

New-Hampshire 35,466...^..  19,679 5,589 82,703 88,956 18,413 

Massachusetts 70,993 88,573 10,918 49,506 54,414 38,668 

Rhodelsland 11,530 5,860 1,767 7,596 6,618 5,888 

Connecticut 36,848 80,688 6,284 25,731 25,688 81,814 

Vermont 85,708 19,841 5,860 24,137 82,035 16,199 

New-York 822,608 104,99? 89,598 132,733 138,634 81,850 

New-Jersey 42,055 19,970 5,956 34,639 94,418 18,537 

Pennsylvania 175,381 77,050 25,901 102,550 97,144 64,493 

Delaware 9,071 4,448 1,719 5,516 6.607 3,263 

Maryland 41,511 18,952 6,361 26,404 87,916 16,960 

DUtrict  of  Columbia 3,276 1,540 550 8,171 8,803 1,891 

Virginia 103,963 45,762 13,148 58,863 57,898 38,945 

North  Carolina 75,488 38,912 9,748 39,527 38,264 85,453 

South  Carolina 42,658 18,258 5,877 23,984 28,115 13,919 

Georgia 35,444 14,743 4,215 19,483 17,874 16,«« 

Kentucky 83,050 36,004 10,388 41,328 38,178 85,136 

Tennessee 67,746 88^97 7,478 31,028 27,549 18,780 

Ohio 111,683 45,858 12,607 57,008 54,439 31,696 


Indiana 29,629 11,454 3,270. 

Mississippi 8,104 3,216 1,058. 

Illinois 10,554 4,227 1,313 

Louisiana 11,817 4,710 2,105. 

Missouri  territory 10,677 4,256 1,301., 

Alabama  territory 17,103 6,881 1,750.. 

Michigan  territory 1,220 550 152. 

Arkansas  territory 8,420 985 329.. 


14,428 14,€79 7,066 

4,560......     5,110 2,296 


6,884. 
8,747. 
6,537. 
9,336.. 
1,334. 
1,427.. 


6,755 8.641 

11,236 4,829 

6,622 9,909 

9,055 4,061 

1,661 6«9 

1,453 066 


Total. 


.1,345,880 618,535 188,305 776,030 766,883.....  495,065 


Maine 46,565 83,989.. 

New-Hampshire 34,599 16,899.. 

Massachusetts 69,260 38,308.. 

Rhode  Island 10,917 5,769., 

Connecticut 35,289 19,833.. 

Vermont 35,327 18,577.. 

New-York *.... 816,513 101,904.. 

New-Jersey 89,981 19,504.. 

Pennsylvania 166,710 78,425.. 

Delaware 8,657 4,311.. 

Maryland 89,464 19,578.. 

Dtstriot  of  Colombia 3,319 1,640.. 

Virginia 96,485 45,766. 

North  Carolina,., 70,998 83,101.. 

Sooth  Carolina.. 80,891 18,741.. 


Frat  Wltito  FmosIm 

30,823 88,948 18,597 

24,806 95,797 19,925 

52,805 67,781 46^n 

8,407 8,671 7,157 

27,205 89,069 85,078 

84,713 88,683 15,236 

132,498 189399. 78,385 

25,637 24,693 18,035 

161,404 94,345 59.598 

5,573 5,537 3^ 

87,893 26,347 15,807 

2,518 2,615 1.351 

62,411 55,905 35,686 

42,953 88,009 85,185 

90,889 18,118 
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POPULATION  07  THE  UNITED  BTATIS,  AUGUST  1,  1620— COIl/miKlf. 
FtM  White  FmmIm 


OrtmyMn 
Under  ton  jMn     and  ondtr 
States  ofag*  oztota 

Georgia ...  33,177 14,937 

Eentucky 77,641 35,120 

TenneMee 63,419 27,770 

Ohio * 106,036 44,106 

Indiana 27.684 10,707 

Missiaaippl 7,220 3,176 

Illinois 9,558. 4,018 

Louisiana 11,068 5,484 

Miasonri  territory 9,766 3,978 

llabama  territory 15,810 6,289 

Michigan  territory 1,130 525 

Arkansas  territory 2,142 927 


Of  lUtoflD  and 

under  tw«iit7-   Of  tw«ntT.dx  and     OfJbrif*llT* 
BatwMn  riz-       liz,  inclading       andar  fortv-flra,     and  upward, 
toen  and  headi  of  including  b«ada  ineludisB  h«Mi 

•ight«M  ftmiliea  offiunUiM  offiuntUea 


..  18,642 15,365 9,041 

..  41,905 35,483 20,799 

..  31,569 27,931 15,638 

..  53,337 48»797 23,680 

..  13,685 12,009 5,074 


3,791 . 
4,842. 
6,708. . 
5,076  , 
7,993.. 
692.. 
1,179.. 


Total 1,280,570.. 


.605,375. 


3,107 1,596 

4,166 1,803 

5,695 3,103 

4,265 1,90« 

6,625 2,896 

595 266 

934 426 


781,871 786,600 463,888 


Maine , 

New-Hampshire. 
Massachusetts... 

Rhode  Island 

Conneeticnt 

Vermont. 


OflbartMaand 
ouder  twvntj'^iz 


atT-nz  ( 
rfcrtj-l 


Of  forty,  firoai 
i^irard 


1. 
13. 


14 
94 


New-York 1,861 1,694 932 671 

New-Jerscy 860 1,588 917 628 

Peonsylvania 1 1 18 65 

Detaware 1,244 839 837 134 

Maryland 24,736 14,846 10,718 6,073 

District  of  Columbia 1,245 775 671 316 

Virginia 96,881 ....52,791 45,438 23,164 

North  Carolina 48,914 27,511 19,395 10,731 

Sottth  Carolina 51,738 32,324 31,641 14,769 

Georgia -...83,304 19,541 16,249 6,922 

Kentncky 81,469 17,132 10,944 4,309 

Tennessee 20,314 10,078 6,529 2,826 

Ohio 

Indiana 43 37 11 7 

Mississippi 7,016 4,600 4,061 1,178 

Illinois 170 179 133 66 

Lonisiana 11,675 10,876 '....10,520 3,495 

Missouri  territory 2,491 1,511 852 487 

Alabama  territory 9,665 6,563 1,200 1,352 

Michigan : .. 

Arkansas  territory 823 976 143 78 


Total 843,859. 


.163,723 77,365 


F«iimI«  SUtm 


FrM  Colored  Malea 


Under 
fovtaao 


Offtnirte«n     Oftwantr-aiK    Oi  f ortr- 
andondCT       Are  and 


8. 
13. 


tWMltj.«iX 

Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 9  ....        8. 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New-York 1,544 

New-Jersey 599. 

Pennsylvania 8. 

Delaware    979 — 

Maryland 99,740 18,403 9,869. 

District  of  Columbia..  1,311 990 696 


99. 

47. 


1,579. 

1,285.. 

2. 

611. 


1,065. 

1,036. . 

86. 

233. 


812. 
656. 
85. 
131. 
5,520. 
373. 


Under 
fMtrtaen 

...  170. 
97. 
..  1,085 
. .  577. 
..  1,432. 
..  152. 
...  5,197. 
..  3,328. 
..  5,666. 
..  2,812. 
...  7,829. 
756. 


Of  foortean 
aad  under 
twanty-aix 

....       86. 
...      101   . 


North  Carolina 45,055 25,663 

Sooth  Carolina 49,694 83,991 


18,326 9,422 3,415. 

30,461 13,857 1,376- 


Oeorgla 82,141 19,879 15,631 6,089 

Kentucky 29,231 17,407 11,801 4,379 

Tenncasee 19,251 11,153 7,199 9,764 

Ohio ! ! ! ..    . 

Indiana •.      40 91.  ...       91 10, 

Mississippi 6,677 4,807 8,506 974 

''"-   -                            180 198 71 81. 


380. 
585.. 
700.. 
1,057. . 
975.. 

87.. 

86.. 


388. 

911.. 

113.. 
,  3,011. 
1,116. 
8,348. 
1,317. 
3,593. 

338. 


Of  twentT-eiJ 
and  onaer 
forty4Iva 

...       91.. 
...       85.. 

...  896.. 
...  343.. 
...  865. 
93.. 
...  8,347.. 
...  1,090.. 
...  3,890.. 
...  1,207.. 
...  8,756.. 
349. 


Virginia 99,468 51,979 40,691 91,748 8,145 8,884 8,135.. 


1,728 
789. 
195. 
981. 
893.. 
544.. 
146.. 
09.. 
71.. 


Of  forty- 
At*  and 


90 

89 

647 

279 

629 

80 

1,903 

883 

1,900 

1,143 

8,568 

268 

2,685 

...  1,109 1,143 

647 541 

180 146 

284 843 

940 988 

538 815 

141 99 

59 88 

55 35 
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UMITJCD  flTATlB  POPULITIOV. 


popuLATiOR  or  TBI  viTiTBD  STATES,  AUGUST  1,  IW^—eoiUimted. 


Female  SUtm 


FiMOalendlUM 


Offcorteea     Oftwea^-iU    OTfatf.  Or«mrto«B     OTtwvMr^b   Offiai^ 

Under  mmI  under         aodonder       fire  nod         Under         Mdooder         mdnaOmr       ftivaai 

StetM  fcoieen        twenty-elx         Jbrty-ire        vpwftrd       fewteen        tweaty-eix        IcKtj-tf         ufi 

Louisiana 10,768 11,679 7,768 «,805 S,»48 876 915 470 

Mlsaottri 8,281 1,461 855 984 93 40 86....         17 

Alabama 9,140 6,141 8,779 1,039 118 83 68 « 

Michigan 35 39 97 11 

Arkansas 993 968 157 79 18 13 11 « 

Total 894,344. ...909,336.. ..159,693 70,637 47,659 M,019 93,450 17,613 


Free  Colored  Females 


OffborteeoMid 
Uaderfcrnfteen  aader  tweoty-afai 


Maine 168 115.. 

New-Hampshire 109 99.. 

Massachusetu 969 778.. 

Rhode  Island 550 523.. 

Connecticut 1,421 961.. 

Vermont 170 125.. 

New-York 5,342 4,195.. 

New-Jersey 3,093 1,198.. 

Pennsylvania 5,465 4,068. . 

Delaware 2,742 1,379.. 

Maryland 7,857 4,461.. 

District  of  Columbia 828 549.. 

Virginia 7,640 4,545.. 

North  Carolina 3,199 1,737.. 

South  Carolina 1,228 836.. 

Georgia 349 209.. 

Kentucky 488 254.. 

Tennessee 532 297.. 

Ohio 994 549.. 

Indiana 251 137.. 

Mississippi 84 52.. 

Illinois 104 50., 

Louisiana 9,209 1,557.. 

Missouri 69 39., 

Alabama 91 69. 

Michigan 90.....  ..  90., 

Arkansas 8 3. 


OftwenW^eUand  Of 
aader  fcrty-tre 


196. . , 

106... 

904.., 

.      465.. 

950... 

97... 

.  4,126... 

987... 

4.073... 

.  1,307.. 

.  4,752.. 

.     548... 

.  3,772... 

.  1,345... 

.      800.. 

195.. 

,      244.. 

.      224.., 

.      466.. 

.      120.., 

44... 

44.. 

.  1,377.. 

34.. 

.       58.. 

16.. 

1. 


'  opwaid 


AHetherfrMp 
0ZietptlBdiaai,no« 


„ 66 «e,33S 

100 139 944,161 

781 128 9&» 

429 44 83,089 

675 100 t75jm 

73 15 M5,764 

9,158 701 1^79,819 

766 149 277,573 

1,797 1,951 1,049,458 

1,051 79,749 

3,914 407,350 

392 3a,«9 

3,083 250 1,085,379 

1,006 fiSMM 

671 508,741 

159 4 34IMW7 

980 189 5M^7 

173 59 499313 

960 139 5a,4»« 

68 1«I,178 

39 T5w448 

92 49 »5;ai 

,     894 484 151,4« 

26 99 aMfii 

.       35 117,901 

13 131 83» 

3 18 14,953 


Total 


.45,898 28,850 27,181 18,861 4,639 .9,638491 


The  increase  in  the  whole  population  has 
been  33-35  per  cent,  v  for  the  whiles,  34-3 ; 
for  the  whole  colored,  29,33 ;  free  colored, 
27-75 ;  slaves,  29-57.  The  perceptible  de- 
cline in  the  ratio  of  increase  is  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  decrease  of  immigration  during 
the  war,  and  the  escape  of  slaves  to  the 
•nemy.  Such  a  decline  m  the  ratio  of  natu- 
ral increase  may  also  bo  expected  in  the  pro- 
eress  of  every  country.  It  is  more  striking 
in  this  case,  from  the  fact,  that  the  previous 
ratio  was  swelled  by  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

In  ten  years,  the  whites  have  gained  upon 
the  colored  and  slaves.  The  proportion  t)f 
males  and  females,  among  the  whites,  does 
not  sreatly  vary.  The  colored  females  are 
to  the  colored  males,  as  107  to  100.    The 


number  of  whites  under  tee  u  one-third. 
Those  under  16  years,  as  compared  with 
those  over  that  age,  have  diminished. 

In  the  same  period.  New- York  has  taken 
the  lead  by  far,  and  is  greater,  by  one-third, 
than  either  Virginia  or  Fennsvlvania.  Ohio 
has  become  the  fifUi  state,  and  shoots  ahead 
of  Massachusetts,  as  also  does  Keotucky. 
Alabama  and  Arkansas  are  introduced. 

The  census  of  1830  was  far  more  mioala 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  changed  te 
time  of  enumeration  to  the  first  of  June,  thni 
cutting  off*  two  months  from  the  decennial 
period.  The  number  of  divisions,  of  ertfj 
class  of  po^lalion,  is  also  greatly  enlarged. 
Blanks  for  idiots,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  are 
1  added. 


rOPTILATIOir  OF  THB  VRITBD  8TATB8,  JUNl  1,  1830. 
FiM  Wbite  MaIm. 


Five  and 


Ten  and 
under  fifleeo 


_     TwvBtjaBd 

Btoto  Under  £▼•  under  ten  onderfifleeo  vder  twenty  maUtihixtf 

Maine 34,053 98,749 95,522 99,400 84,895.. 

tfow-HampsWre..  19,428 17,521 16,787 14,847 21,191.. 

Kassachusetts.... 40,644 35,988 34,679 32,801 58,691.. 

Bfcode  Island. 6,733 5,786 5,400 5,354 8,495 

Connecticut 19,038 17,891 17,788 16,509 96,166 


....91,7« 
....14,i06 
....35,433 
5JD9 

lajas 

Vermont 91,700. .........i9,'406...;......i7;597..........i5;789 ...94;907..... 15,773 

New-York 158,077 187,071 118,593 101,719 ^76,754.. | 113,131 
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»opin^Tieii  OF  TXB  mrms  mtatmb,  jvke  1, 19M-- amikmti, 

, ^  > 

Fir*  and  TmuA  FiflMaaod  TwtotyMd  Thirty  and 

SlilM  Undn  ilr*  Mdar  tea  oodmr  fiAMn  aiid«r  twra^  under  thtrty  niid«r  forty 

New-Jewcy 25,071 «,»04 19,744 17,H3 27,001 17,231 

PennsylTwila....  117,858 ©•,1W 82,875 78,113 121,35» 75,172 

Delaware 4,744 4,0W 3,919 4,184 5,508 3,20ft 

Maryland 23,787 10,438 17.886 15,778 29,397 18,215 

▼Irtlnia 65.793 51,805 43,287 86,947 60,911 86,589 

North  Carolina ..  .46,749 35,950 80,527 25,452 89,428 23,042 

Sooth  Carolina... .25,132 20,250 16,497 13,061 22,164 13,969 

Georgia. 83,027 28,709 18,584 15,186 26,844 16,156 

Alabama .22,764 15,482 12,129 9,509 17,440 11,399 

Minlsaippl 7,918 5,572 4,591 8,628 7,287 4,682 

Lottlaiana 7,968 6,402 5,134 4,825 10,458 7,777 

Tennessee 59,576 45,866 86,044 29,247 44,982 25,111 

Kentucky 54,116 41,073 34,222 29,017 45,918 26,289 

Ohio 96,411 74,690 62,151 51,188 81,290 49,346 

Indiana 89,780 28,692 22,872 17,653 28,153 17,904 

lUinols 18,834 12,753 10,024 7,770 14,706 8,825 

Mlesouri 13,531 9,617 7,469 5,639 11,147 *.. 7,084 

Michigan  torrilory.. 3,023  2,326 1,905 1,543 4,389 2,789 

Arkansas  territory.  3,020 2,021 1,626 1,272 2,835 1,820 

Florida  territory.... 1,932 1,338 1,015 789 2,171 1,586 

Wst.  of  Columbia..  J»,333 1,680 1,486 1,522 2,805 1,817 

Total 972,980 782,075 669,734 578,196 956,487 592,585 

FiM  WhiU  Fomtet. 

Maine 82,471 27.676 24,067 22,848 85,596 22,259 

New-Hampehire  .  18,588 16,790 15,525 14,828 24.564 16,690 

MusachOMtts....  39,533 84,537 83,396 84,439 60,495 88,163 

Rhode  Island 6,628 5,642 5,218 5,584 9,208 5,756 

Connecticut 18,270 16,943 16,575 15,978 26,540 17,987 

Vermont  21,834 18,632 16,870 15,753 25,180 16,264 

New-Tork 151,868 133,084 115,166 105,196 168,897 104,522 

New-Jersey 23,937 20,479 18,267 16,784 25,817 16,623 

Pennsylvania. . .  .111,947 92,719 80,087 75,976 115,898 69,604 

Delaware 4,647 4,011  3,654 3,381 5,484 3,179 

Maryland 22,356 18,693 :.17,327 18,020 27,248 16,617 

Virginia 62,411 49,964 41,936 40,479 62,044 36,456 

North  Carollnn.... 43.775 34,264 28,842 27,898 41.636 24,584 

South  CaroUna....  23,691 19.043 15,632 15,122 21.866 18,488 

Otorgia 30,958 22,590 17,988 16,452 24,036 18,974 

Alabama 21,340 14,801 11,092 9,951 14,457 8,559 

Missiasippl 7,319 1.165 4,169 3,653 5,231 3,090 

Louiaiana 7,800 6,193 5,140 4,709 6,930 4,204 

Tfenneasee 55,399 42,975 88,556 80,61d 42,970 28,545 

Kentucky 50,835 39,439 32,197 29,623 41,936 23,463 

Ohio 89,873 71,851 59,306 52,635 75,574 48,894 

Indiana 87,505 27.313  21,072 18,087 26,702 15,708 

nUnois 17,429 12,000 9,246 8,053 12,461 6,850 

MlMouri 12,561 9,077 6,794.... 5,765 8,791 5,121 

Michigan  territory.  2,743 2,066 1,686 1,438 2,540 1,399 

Arkansas  territory.  2,782 1,897 1,494 1,225 2,012 1,087 

Florida  territory...  1,807 1,251 981 923 1,447 848 

Diat.  of  Columbia  .  2.182 1,646 1,648 1,843 2,856 1,752 

Total 921,934. r 750,741 638,650 596,254 918,411 655,531 

FiMWUtalfalM 

Forty  ud         Fifty  ud         Sixty  and       Savratyaad     Qgfatyaad  NbMtraMl     ^biii». 

aod«r  andar  oadar  andM  ondar  nndar         dradaad 

Stalaa  ifty  lixty  aaraaty  eifhty  niiMty       ooabundrad  iqiward 

Maine 14,547 9,228 5,956 2,687 823 98 2 

New-Hampshiro 10,772 7.218 5,059 2,786 840 85 4 

Massachusetts .23,683 15,008 10,319.   ...  5,575 1,760 173 1 

Khode  Island 8,512 2,157 1,444 854 261 28 — 

Connecticut 11,595 7,851 5,495 8,154 871 81 5 

Vermont 10,405 8,051 5,203 2.203 618 48 3 

New- York  68,871 40,503 23,909 10,034 2,561 255 39 

New- Jersey 11,043 7,058 4,458 2,021 534 44 1 

Pennsylranla 46,600 28,032 16,085 6,979 1,775 228 42 

Delaware 2,036 1,286 609 202 43 9 — 

Maryland 11,072 6,565 8,462 1,375 855 58 7 

Virginia 23,381 15,261 8,971 8,674 1,108 184 26 

North  Carolina 14,998 10,536 5,968 2,489 649 188 28 

South  Carolina 8,334 5,644 8,042 1,210 298 66 14 

Georgia 9,542 5,674 8,083 1,120 290 63 10 

Alabama ^ 6,029 3,593 1,741 591 147 19 8 

Mississippi 2,419 1,595 632 189 47 11 — 

ioni«i«na 4,304 2,023 896 817 78 24 0  , 

WW 1M88 6.548 2407 ^^plM ^ 
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WltlD  SEAflB  POPVLATIOK. 


vorviATiov  ov  fn  uiitib  ctatH)  nmx  l*  IflM   esitfiinM^ 


FiMWUtolfidM 


«Bd«r 


Fgrtjnd 
OMUr 
State  flfty 

Kentucky 15,966 10,843.. 

Ohio 81,112 18,058. 


Bixtyand       Strratvud    XishWnid    Kumtjmd.   Om\m- 

mdn  main  nBder  va6u        inAmi 

MTtDty  «lffl>ty  tiatij 


Indiana 10,306 . 

Illinoii 4,627. 

Miaeourl S,64». 

Michigan  territory 1,332 . 

Arkansas  territory 876. 

Florida  territory 760. 

Piftrict  of  Columbia 1,068 . . 


6,004.. 

2,853.. 
.  1,939. 
,  658. 
.  434. 
.  436. 
593.. 


..  6.253. 
.10,783.. 

.  3,160., 

.  1,172.. 

.  927. 

.  264. 

..  209. 

..  194. 

.  245. 


.2,585.. 
.3,632.. 
.1,059.. 
.  384.. 
..  334. 
..  64. 
..  69. 
..  57., 
.      71.. 


690. 

035.. 

240.. 
90.. 
60., 
20., 
12. 
10. 
25.. 


119.. 
.138.. 
.  49.. 
.  6.. 
.  14. 
.  4. 
.  1. 
.  2. 
.     1. 


.28 
.29 
..13 
..  4 
..  2 
..  1 

!!l 
..  1 


Total 367,840 229,284 135,082 57,772 15,806....  J2,041 301 


Fw  White  FmhIm. 

Maine 14,183 9,330 .\904 2,688.. 

New-Hampshire 11,896 8,448 5,888 3,110. 

Massachusetts 26,684 18,456 12,989 7,173. . 

Rhode  Island 4,024 2,826 1,939 1,058.. 

Connecticut 13,214 9,245 6,707 3,760 

Vermont 11,034 7,152 4,727 2,086. 


New- York 64,315 88,344 22,589 . 

New-Jersey 11,007 7,307 4,706... 

Pennsylvania 44,485 27,882 16,221... 

Delaware 2,047 1,397 630... 

Maryland 10,840 6,983 3,633... 

Virginia 23,750 15,447 8,765... 

North  Carolina 16,428 10,601 5,980... 

South  Carolina 8,468 5,455 2,929... 


Georgia 8,427 5,089. 

Alabama 4,695 2,731. 

Mississippi 1,739 983. 

Louisiana 2,319 1,257. 

Tennessee 15,264 9,279.. 

Kentucky 15,476 9,499. 

Ohio 27,546 15,r^ 


Indiana 9,028. 

Illinois  3,750. 

Missouri 2,718. 

Michigan  territory 726. 

Arkansas  territory 528. 

Florida  territory 484., 

District  of  Columbia 980. 


4,808. 
2,047. 
1,499. 

390  , 

301. 

247.. 

603. 


2,664. 
1,319. 

436. 

660. 

.  4,541 . 

5,315. 

8,293. 

2,275. 

812. 

76f. 

140. 

107. 

101., 

272. 


.9,645., 
.2,160. 
,.7,084., 
.  263., 
.1,541. 
.3,847., 
.2,496.. 
.1,181., 
.  987.. 
,.  432. 
.  149. 
..  222. 
.1,855. 
.2,195. 
.2,915 
,.  780. 
.  273. 
.  227. 
.  35. 
,.  31. 
.  45.. 
.      96.. 


.  911.. 
.1,085.. 
2,528.. 
.  376.. 
.1,228.. 
.  652., 
.2,673., 
.  586. 
.1,929.. 
.  56. 
.  432. 
.1,098. 
.  747.. 
.  351.. 
.  268. 
.  144. 
.  34. 
.  73. 
.  542. 
,.  575. 
.  736. 
.  212. 
.  77. 
.  60. 
.  10. 
9. 
.  10., 
.     32. 


188.... 

..3 

174.... 

..  6 

347.... 

..  4 

44.... 

,_ 

156.... 

..  3 

87.... 

..  4 

904.... 

..17 

63.... 

..  2 

235.... 

..21 

6.... 

..  1 

64.... 

..14 

188... 

..28 

158.... 

..» 

80...- 

.17 

65.... 

..20 

29.... 

..10 

7... 

..  2 

17.... 

..  1 

110.... 

..28 

97.... 

..H 

89.... 

..  6 

25.... 

..  4 

14.... 

..  1 

9.... 

..  2 

Total 156,046....  223,504....  131,307....  58,336....  17,434  ...2,523. 

Frtt  Colorad  UriM 


StetM  Uod«rt«B7em 

Maine  168... 

New-Hampshire 67... 

Massachusetts 806... 

Rhode  Island 337, 


T«a  and  aiid«r 
twcBty-low 

....    172... 
....      78... 

887... 

501... 


Twraty.fcur 
•od  andcr 


111.. 

53.. 
718., 
317., 
771., 

78. 


Thiit/^U 
•od  under 
flft]r-fN« 

...  108.. 
...  44.. 
....  629.. 
...  238.. 
...  624.. 
60.. 


Connecticut 1,019 1,121 

Vermont 121 116 

New-York 5,643 6,094 3,660 4,492. 

New-Jersey 3,033 3,234 1,458 1,196. 

PennsylTania 5,095 5,250 4,069 2,796. 

.1,180. 


Md  vMUroBi 
hoBdrMi 

..  64  .. 

..  32... 

...  314... 

...  152... 

..  813... 

...  48... 


.2,721. 
.1,062. 
.  424.. 
.  186.. 
.  124.. 
.      43.. 


Delaware 2,627 2,259 1,303. 

Maryland 8,309 6,099 4,020 4,142. 

Virginia 8,236 6,126..  

North  Carolina 3,438 2,955. 

South  Carolina 1,314 958. 

Georgia 368 353. 

Alabama 275 202. 

Mississippi 81 82. 

Louisiana 2,503 2,296. 

Tennessee 842 563. 

Kentucky 764 584. 

Ohio 1,562 1,440. 

Indiana 617 544. 

Illinois 277 251. 

Missouri 87 76. 

Michigan  territory 31 43., 

Arkansas  territory 27 17.. 

Florida  terrUory 138 109.. 

District  of  Columbia  ....   695 649.. 


Total., 


.4B^i. 


48»079. 


.3AM. 
.1,400.. 
.  622.. 
.  224. 
.  187., 
..  59., 
.1,208. 
,.  361. 
.  410.. 
..  808. 
.  307.. 
,.  136. 
.  43., 
.  48.. 
.  23.. 
.  46.. 
.    464.. 


821. 
484. 
646. 
240. 
119. 

57. 

29. 

17. 

56. 
405. 


.  673.. 
1,132.. 

.  503.. 
.2,287.. 
.1,731.. 

.  685.. 

.  385.. 

.  118.. 

.  56.. 

..  22.. 

.  384.. 

.  216.. 

.  402.. 

.  325.. 

.  138., 

.  40.. 

.  18.. 

.  8.. 

,.  8.. 

.  33.. 

.  220  . 


..  9 
..  1 
.-  4 
..  8 
..  2 
.  8 
.19 
.  7 
.35 
.10 
.49 
.27 
.21 
.19 
IS 

n 

.11 

.  7 
.  8 
.  8 
.11 
.  1 
.  S 

'.  1 
.  1 

.  a 


»2iysn 
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FiM  Colond  FnnalM 


Twvntjr-lbar  11ttrty-«ix 

Ten  sod  udtf      sod  uodwr  sod  undar 

Btstas  UodsrtMiyMm      twoaty-lbitr  tidrty-tlz  lifty-flrs 

Ktln« 143 175 117 W.. 

New-Hampshire 68 97 M 63... 

Maflsactaoflett* 813 967 815 661... 

Ehode  Island 855 697 443 850... 

Connecticut 1,051 1,533 819 667... 

Vcnnont 181 131 73 71... 

New-York 6,509 6,843 5,504 3,780... 

New-Jersey 9,811 2,890 1,428 1,113... 

PenneylTania 5,054 6,142 4,476 2,742... 

Delaware 2,524 2,359 1,446 1,102... 

Maryland 7,912 7,313 5,389 4,535 

Virginia 8,002 7,031 4,501 3,37« 

Nonh  Carolina 3,287 3,118 1,649 1,179 


South  Carolina 1,378 1,175. 

Georgia 347 330. 

Alabama 345 209 

Mississippi 72 51  . 

Louisiana 3,640 9,727. , 

Tennessee 772 616. 


Kentocky 633. 

Ohio 1,573. 

Indiana 594. 

DUnois 305. 

Missouri 77. 

Michigan  territory 20. 

Arkansas  territory 17 . 

Florida  territory 144. 


505. 
.1,551. 
.  573. 
.  325. 
.  62. 
.  36. 
.      13.. 

136. 


District  of  Columbia 803 1,033. 


Total. 


746. 

..  931. 

..  131. 

.-  45. 
..1,997. 

..  359. 

..  851. 

..  799. 

..  979. 

..  125. 

..  46.. 

..  26. 

..  10., 

..  70. 

..  682. 


545.. 

.  185. 

.  84.. 

.  49.. 
.1,403.. 

.  285., 

.  398. 

.  611. 

.  .215.. 

.  106.. 

.  63.. 

.  16., 

.  7.. 

.  62. 

.  564. 


Fifty-flv* 
ind  under  on*   On*  Inndnd 
hundnd        I 


..  52.. 
.      45. 

.  896. 
.  265. 
.  417. 
.  67. 
.1,714. 
.  554. 
.1,105. 
.  526. 
.9,796. 
.3,034. 
.    720. 


126.. 

56.. 

14.. 
755.. 
187.. 
369.. 
941.. 
107.. 

50.. 

34.. 
4.. 
6  . 

48.. 


.  9 

.39 
.  3 
.10 
.  2 
.54 
.  6 
.84 
.16 
.87 
.24 
.29 
.  6 
.  6 
.  3 

'.» 

.  6 

,.  0 

.  4 

..  4 

,.  9 

.  3 


47,339. 


48,138. 


89,541. 


34,327. 


13,425 386 


Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 1. 

Vermont 

New-York 5. 

New-Jersey 5., 

Pennsylvania 93.. 

Delaware 580.. 

Maryland 17,880.. 

Virginia 84,000. 

North  Carolina. . :  ....  45,091. 


6.. 

19.. 

102.. 

853.. 

17,759. . 

68,917.. 

38,099. . 


1. 
383. 
11. 


1 

4 


305 383 261 

25 11 10. 

945 83 49. 

8,846 6,lfc 2,779. 

.  43,189 80,683 12,155. 

20,212 14,030 5,848. 

South  Carolina 5i;820 44;600 29,710 21,674 7,567. 

Georgia 38,367 34,253 19,440 12,818 3,847. 

Alabama 21,837 19,553 11,100 5,158 1,495.. 

Mississippi 11,037 10.793 6,947 3,445 845.. 

Louisiana 13,627  17,926 15,784 8,443 2,089. 

Tennessee 97,713 93,431 11,260 6,020 1,720. 


Kentucky 81,500 97,449 13,590 7,499 9,280. 

Ohio 1 

Indiana •. 

Illinois 98 118.. 

Missouri 4,872 4,364.. 

Michigan  territory 2 7. 

Arkansas  territory 845 814., 

Florida  territory 2,501 3,483.. 

District  of  Colombia  ..       794 1,024. 


76. 

3,058. 

11., 

895. 

1,830. 

542. 


47. 
923. 
1.. 
192. 
948. 
375. 


6... 
908... 

1... 
47... 
924... 
114... 


1 

S 

1 

3 

50 

133 

133 

98 

98 

37 

39 

49 

63 

61 


9 
14 


Total 853,498 319,567. 


.185,585. 


.118,880 41,545 748 


Femsla  SIstml 


Undsrtoa 


Tn  sod 

vadn 
twMxty-foor 


sndoBdar 
flfty-flre 


Flfty.flTs  Slid 

ODdWOIM 

huaind 


OMhoodivd 


Tolsl 


thirty-fix 

Mahie ' 1 1 399,455 

New-Hampshire 9 1 969.328 

Massachusetts 1.  610,408 

Rhodelsland 4 1 1 8 97,199 

Connecticut 1 3 4 9 297,675 

VermoA 280,659 


New-York 93 19 17 8 

New-Jersey 8 90 494 451 

PonnsylTania 33 106 92 25 

gelaware 508 617 280 80 

M«ryUnd 47,00t.....il6^ 8,331 6,880 


6.. 


42. 

40. 

9,601. 


1 1,018,006 

4 390,898 

4 1,348,233 

9 76,748 

68.  
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TTNITXD  STATia  PC^ULATIOV. 


popuLATioir  ov  tm  vsitbd  STATit,  JUVB 1, 1810— emlMaM^ 

FtiMkStevw 


Fifty-flro  and        Om  boadrtd 
DOMr  on*  SBd 


Totf 


T«B  wd  TwMty-foor  Thbty-cix 

Undcrtaa  under  and  under  and  under  . 

Stetfli  yean  twtfity-foar  tliirtj-ax  flny-fire  hundred  ^ward 

Virginia 83,907 66,921 40,927 27,206 12,275 144 i;ni,4W 

North  Carolina... .44,847 87,508 20,095 13,088 5,636 114 m,9gJ 

Sooth  Carolina... .51 ,524 45,517 32,689 28,006 8,112 84 561,19 

Georgia 36,102 33,917 20,527 42,325 3,765 78 516,813 

Alabama 21,386 19,669 11,088 4,896 1,312 26 909,587 

Miaaisaippi 10,880 10,840 6,983 3,173 682 21 lK,m 

Louisiana 18,687 16,613 13,534 6,249 1,552 42 215,30 

Tennessee 26,568 24,145 12,'228 6,519  

Kentucky ^,975 27,346 13,854 8,107 


Ohio. 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MUsouri 

Michigan  territory. 
Arkansas       " 
Florida  " 

Dist.  of  Columbia.. 

Total 847,665....  308,770 185,786 111,887 41,436 676 12^,890 

Add  for  number  of  seamen  in  the  United  States  serrice,  aliens,  Ac,  as  per  notes  to  fifth 

census 11,131 

Grand  total  of  the  United  States 12,866,00 


White  PenoM 
(included  in  the  foregobg*.) 


SlavwaidCelomd 

(iBdadedfaitba  fccefo^J 


Statei. 

Maine 

New-Hampshire . . . 
Masaachusetts  .... 

Rhode  Island 6 

Connecticut 43 

Vermont 39 

New-York 277 

New-Jersey 64 

Pennsylvania 234 

Delaware 0 

Maryland 50. 

Virginia : 132 

North  Carolina 70 

South  Carolina 60 

Georgia 50 

Alabama 45 

Mississippi 12 

Louisiana 15. 

Tennessee 50 

Kentucky 100 

Ohio 148 

Indiana 49 

nUnols 23 

Missouri 12 

Michigan  territory 4 7 

Arkansas  territory 6 2. 

Florida  territory 2 3 

District.of Columbia...    4 5 2 


Total. 


.1,652., 


.1,905.... 1,806.... 3,974 107,882 273 246 224. 


.1,471 


^  The  increate  in  ten  years,  adding  a  correc- 
tion for  the  two  months  (1  per  cent.,)  is, 
whole  population,  33 -92  per  cent. ;  whites, 
34-52;  free  colored,  34-85;  shivea,  30*75; 
whole  colored,  31-31.  [  Withoat  this  correc- 
tion, the  figures  would  have  been  33.26,33.85, 
34.17,  30.15,  30.7.]  The  ratio  of  increase 
has  therefore,  in  ten  years,  shown  a  slight  en- 
largement. The  whites  have  also  gained 
over  the  colored.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes 
oontmaea  nearly  the  same,  thoogh  the  feniale 


slavet  show  an  increase  of  three  per  cent  The 
white  children  under  ten  years,  and  the  bear> 
ing  women,  have  diminished  in  proportion, 
showing,  as  it  is  argued,  a  decline  in  the  ratia 
of  Md/uro/ increase. 

New-Tork  has  now  assumed  her  em(nce 
position,  and  equals,  in  population,  Masaachu* 
setts  and  Pennsvlvania  combined.  Virginia 
has  fallen  considerably  behind  Pennsylvania 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Teonesaee,  oontmiM 
their  eoLtraordiaanr  advanoea.     t 
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TABLE  V. 

SEVENTH  CENSUS,  ISfiO. 

fOfVIsATlOn  OF  THE  URITBP  STATES— APPOBTIORMEXT  OIF  SBPBXSEirrATITES, 

Fadenl 

,^^  «.^^***«  Ti—m>\at9d  TvprtacDUHw     No.  of 

RBtM  PopoUtion        PopoUtioo  Tbtal  frM  £Ut«  Popolatioa         Rap.  FnetSov 

Alabama 426,515 2,250 428,765 342,894 634,501 6 *72,2»" 

Arkansas 126,071 587 162,658 46,963 190,848 2 8,444 

Calilbrnia .200,000 —    200,000 —    200,000 .2 12,596 

Connection 363,189 7,416 370,604 —     370,604 3 *80,498 

Delaware 71,282 17,957 89,239 2,289 90,612 — *90,6ia 

Wortda 47,120 926 48,046 39,341 71,650. — *71,6d0 

Gw%ig 513,083 9,586 505,669 802,966 733,448 7 *77,534 

Jndiana 983,634 5,100 988,734 —     988,734  10 *51,7I4 

nUnois 853,059 5,239 858,298 —    858,298 9 20;980 

Iowa 191,830 292 192,122 —     192,122 2 4,718 

Ksmncky .....770,061 9,667 779,728 221,768 912,788 9 *75,470 

ipniaiaaa 254,271 15,685 269,955 230,807 408,440 4 33,632 

Maine 581,920 1,312 583,232 —     583,232  6 21,020 

MassachusctUi 985,498 8,773 994,271 —     994,271 10 *67,251 

Maryland 418,763 73,943 492,706 89,800 546,586 5 *78,076 

JJiMwaippi 291,536 898 292,434 800,419 472,685 4 4,172 

Michigan 393,156 2,547 395,703 —     395,703 5 20,895 

W««nri 592,176 2,667 594,843 89,289 648,416 6 *86,204 

New-HampsbiP© 317,354 477 317,831 —     317,831 8 86,725 

Nsw-York 3,042,574 47,448....  3,090,022 ~    ....2,090,022 32 *91,558 

New-Jersey 466,283 22,269 488,552 119 488,623 5 20,113 

North  Carolina 552,477 27,271 t580,458 288,412 753,505 8 8,889 

2*^0 1,951,101 25,930....  1,977,031 —     ....1,977,031 21 9,289 

Psnusylvanla 8,258,480 53,201.  ...2,311,681 —    ....2,811,681 24 *62,538 

Kliode  Island 144,012 3,543 147,555 —     147,555 1 ♦53,853 

^Hith  Carolina 274,775 8,769 283,544 384,925 514,499 5 45,989 

Tennessee 767,319 6,280 773,599 249.519 923,300 9 *89,992 

T««s 138,131 926 134,067 53,346 160,064 1 *72,868 

Vermont 812,756 710 313,466 —     313,466 3 32,360 

Virginia 894,149 53,906 948,055 473,026....  1,231,870 13 13,744 

Wisconsin 303,600 626 304,226 —    304,226 3 28,120 

19,178,885 409,200...  10,927,085..,.  8,173,902 —     — — 

District  of  Columbia 38,027 9,973 48,000 8,687 -    — — 

TBBSITOEIES. 

Mtonesot* 6,192 —    6,192 —    —  — — 

KeW'Mexieo 61,632 —    61,632 —    —  — — 

'^  ^n 20,000 --    20,000 —     —  — — 

25,600 —    25,000 —    —  — — 

19,668,786 419,178. . .  20,087,909. . . .  3,175,689. . .  21,832,621 218 — 

RepieaentatlTes  allowed  for  (Vactional  numbers,  as  marked 15 ~ 

Whole  number  of  Reprosentatiyes  under  the  next  apportionment 288 — 


*  Those  states  have  a  representative  added  to  the  number  of  apportionment, 
t  Including  710  civilized  Indians. 

EBOAPITULATIOR. 

Total  frM  R«nMaataliT» 

PopalftUon  BlavM  Fcipa\MaA 

Free  states 13,533,328 119 18,533,899 

Slave  state 6,398,757 8,175,783...   8,299,226 

Dislriet  and  tenitortoa 160,824 8,687 


20,087,909 3,179,589 21,832,625 


Total  free  population ^20,087,909 

Slave* 3,179,589 

28,267,496 


Ratio  of  repreaentation 98,703 

FfMWkHM  Other  Ftm  BUpm  Total 

1790  8,172,464 59,466 697,897 8,989,<V 

1600 4,304,505 108,936 893,041... 6,805,041 

1810 5,862,004 186,446 1,191,364 7,239,814 

1820 7,861,907 238,156 1,538,128 9,638,191 

1880 16,537,878 819,599 2,019,048 12,866,020 

1840  ...14,195,809 886,298 2,467,855 17,069,453 

1860 19,668,736 419,178 8,179,589 23,267,498 
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ujHiTui  0TAns  cnnuB  tiw  1860. 


The  annexed  table  ihowg  the  increase  of  poptalAtaon  for  each  period  of  ten  yeara,  aince  the 
census  of  1790 : 

Tm  7Mn  endiag  FrM  WbHM  O^rWr—  SIctm  ToM 

1800 1,132,041 48,2W 195,144 1,S76,1]4 

1810 l,5Wy49» 78,061 9lf<»t 1,»33,87J 

1820 1,M9,013 51,710 346,764 2,398^7 

1830 2,675,471 81,443 470,915 3,227,8S« 

J840 3,658,427 66,694 478,312 4,203,43» 

1850 5,472,931 32,880 692,234 6,196,045 

Total 16,496,272 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OF  1850. 
•—Analysis  of  Growth  atxd  Extent  of 
Population  xvxrt  Ten  Ybabs — Popola- 
TiOK  AND  Density  of  Nbw-Enoland  States, 
-OF  Five  Middle  States,  of  Four  South- 
eastern States,  of  the  Sixteen  Atlantic 
States  ;  Population,  Square  Miles,  and 
Density  NobtHwestbr.i  akd  Western 
States;  General  Synopsis,  etc. — In  the  pre- 
ceding^ pages  of  this  work  we  have  published 
tome  invaluable  statistical  deductions  upon 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  dec, 
from  that  veteran  geo^apher  and  distin- 
guished statist,  William  Darby,  of  Washing- 
ton. We  now  extract  from  the  National 
hUdiigenccr  further  valuable  reflections  from 
the  same  source  : 

Bjr  reference  to  your  files,  you  will  see 
that  on  the  2d  January,  1845,  No.  9944, 
your  paper  of  that  day  contained  Tabular 
Views,  prepared  by  me  on  the  same  subject. 
I  may  now  simply  observe,  that,  with  some 
labor.  I  had  found  that  an  annnal  increment 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  operating  as 
a  base  on  3,929,827,  the  amount  of  the  can- 
aus  of  1790,  and  without  xeference  to  the 
intermediate  decennial  enumerations,  gave 
the  following  comparative  results  : 

By  ealenlatio* 
B7  Mtaal  MiMU.  S  per  cent.  At  •  xatta. 

1700 3,920,927 — 

1800  5,305,925 5,381,408 

1810 7,238,903 7,095,964 

1820 0,605,547 0»535,I82 

1830 12,856,407 12,811.118 

1840 17,063,353 17,217,706 

1850 33,138,004 33,361,454 

As  recorded  on  your  files,  and  as  alluded 
to  above,  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
United  States,  from  1790  to  1850,  inclusive, 
in  six  decennial  enamerations,  came  out, 
comparatively,  with  the  census  of  1850,  on 
an  annual  increment  of  three  per  cent,  in  a 
period  of  60  years,  differing  only  23,450,  or 
about  one  to  one  hundred,  in  favor  of  three 
per  cent.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  three 
per  cent,  per  annum  the  mean  incre- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
as  an  established  principle. 

No  other  part  of  this  essay  i;an  be  more 
suitable  than  in  the  introductory  remarks  we 
are  now  recording  to  obviate  a  very  general 
error  as  to  the  changeable  effects  on  the 
population  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
•migration,  and  more  particularly  -firom  1840 


350,707  3,481,603  19.337,6n 

to  1850.  A  single  comparison,  I  trust,  is 
sufficient  to  show,  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 
that  if  we  suppose  that,  in  the  deoeninal 
period,  1790-1800,  5,060  emigrants  had 
lent  their  influence  on  the  increase  fnm 
3.929,827  to  ^88 1,462,  thit  upwards  of  21,- 
000  must  have  entered  as  element  to  produce 
the  same  per  centage,  when  from  1840  to 
1850  the  gross  numbers  rise  from  17,063,858 
to  23,138,084,  There  can  he  no  doubt  but 
that  foreign  element  has  continually  entered 
into  the  increase  of  United  States  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  veiy  remarkably  regular  in- 
crease, by  a  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, in  all  the  decennial  periods,  forming 
the  cycle  of  siity  yesrs,  from  1790  to  1860, 
decides  the  fact  that  regular  progressive  re- 
sults prove  as  regular  element,  propoition- 
slly,  in  decennial  periods,  and  of  course  cm 
the  whole  cycle. 
(  The  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion over  the  great  central  zone  of  North 
America,  if  taken  alone,  would  rank  as  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  one,  of  the  perma- 
nent changes  in  the  condition  of  our  race  ; 
but  when  combined,  on  a  continent  present* 
ing  two  oceanic  fronts,  with  the  rait-roai 
means  of  locomotion  and  telegraphic  rapidi- 
ty of  thought,  and  one  people,  with  a  com- 
mon and  energetic  language,  imbued  with 
similar  views  on  pohtical  and  civil  govern- 
ment, and  also  of  the  principles  of  moal 
conduct,  an  advance  and  permanency  of  hu- 
man prosperity  and  happiness  may  be  ration- 
ally hoped  for,  on  an  extent  of  surface  never 
before  realized. 

The  actual  area  represented  by  Summary 
Table,  No.  7,  does  not  embrace  one-third  df 
the  ground,  or  perhaps  not  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  productive  soil,  over  which,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  current  century,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  North  America  must  spread 
wim  a  greater  or  less  density  locally.  Th% 
general  law  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying tables  ;  but  the  relative  spread 
and  location  of  the  masses  depend  on  other 
principles,  two  only  of  which  are  relevant 
to  the  purpose  of  our  present  view.  These 
are  landed  property  and  climate,  the  tenden- 
cy of  both  of  which  have  operated,  and  nniat 
so  continue,  to  prevent  any  great  particQlai 
density  of  population  locally,  until  af^er  tha 
whole  surface  is  more  or  less  peopled,  and 
the  land-ownership  changed  from  public  to 
private  property. 
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If  tre  aHc»w  Table  T  to  repretent  tb«  one^ 
third  of  the  habitable  surface  which  niust,  in 
all  human  probability,  be  peopled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Anglo-Saxon  United  States, 
the  entire  surface  will  embrace  three  mil- 
lion*  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

On  the  principles  of  an  increment  of  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1901  will  be 
about  one  hundred  and  two  fntlUone ;  and  yet, 
with  a  distributive  population  of  only  thirty- 
one  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  intermediate 
period,  the  central,  western,  and  north- 
western sections  will  receive  population  in 
the  same  manner  as  have  the  parts  already 
organized.  States  will  be  formed  after 
states,  but  cannot,  from  known  causes,  have 
any  considerable  local  density  until  afler  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century.  Then,  how- 
ever, from  1901,  the  various  parts,  as  par- 
ticular circumstances  may  operate,  and 
especially  western  emigration  decline,  the 
population  must  become  gradually  more  and 
more  equally  distributed.  A  remark  intrudes 
itself,  and  demands  to  be  introduced.    The 


hfvtory  of  the  United  States  is  unique.  Okl 
and  stupendous  principles,  hitherto  widely 
spread  and  unconnected,  are  here  united. 
The  great  difference  of  mean  and  extreme 
aerial  temperature  pi^vailing  on  the  oppos- 
ing shores  of  the  Atlantic  oeean,  prevail, 
also,  and  from  the  same  natural  causes,  on 
those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores 
of  North  America,  embraced  by  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  difference  here 
alluded  to,  which  must,  whilst  the  present 
order  of  things  prevail  on  earth,  modify  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  it  has  the 
like  climates  round  the  whole  globe,  demands 
a  separate  article,  which,  with  another  most 
influential  element,  the  iron  rail-road  and 
car,  I  may  prepare,  health  and  circumstances 
admitting.  We  now  proceed  to  the  tabular 
views  of  population.  In  this  essay,  I  have 
endeavored  to  place  before  the  public  the  dif- 
ference between  the  general  and  local  spread 
of  the  people,  and  to  show,  from  data  al- 
ready in  our  possession,  the  probable  aspect 
of  so  much  of  futurity  as  is  comprised  in 
the  current  of  the  commencing  half  century. 


Tabls  l.-~Synoptic  TabU  of  the  ejrtent  and  population,  of  the  seven  Northeastern  States  of  the  United 
Statesy  a*  per  censust  qfl650. 


PdHlMlSMtioa 


Kxtmtift 
■quan 


PomlAttoo 


Pofwlatioato 


MtioD  U) 

emil* 


Maine 85.000 582,fl2e 17  -j 

New-Hampshire 8,030 318,063 33 

Vermont „ . . . .  8,000 314,322 39 

Massachusetts 7,250 094,724 137    V  41H  neariy. 

Rhode  Island 1,200 147,549 126 

Conneclicot 4,750 370,91 3 80 

New- York: 4«,000 3,098,818 07 


Aggregates 110,230 5,827,015 41  3-10 


Tablv  ^—Syrtoptic  Table  of  extent  and  population  of  the  Jive  Central  Atlantic  Statee, 
as  per  census  of  1850. 


EstcDtia 
■quare 
milM 


PopnUiUflB 
18A0 


PopoUiioa  to 
iqoamnila 


Fo1itk«l 

New-.Ter9cy 0,850 489,868 71 

PennsyWanla  47,000 2,341,204 50 

Delaware 2,120 92,609 41 

Maryland 11.000 583,016 53 

Virginia 61,000 1,450,000 ii4 


Aggregates 197,970 4,956^97. 


.41 


Af.p«f». 

tatiooto 

■^uara  mile 

41  nearly. 


Table  Z.— Synoptic  TabU  of  extent  and  population  of  the  four  Southeastern  Atlantic  Statetf 
aa  per  censtu  of  1850. 


Xxtebl  In  tqpan 
mile* 


PopaUtioa  m  p«r 
c«iuM  \9S0 


, _  ., ^„  PopalatioB 

PoKtiod  SMtioa  mile*  e«iuM  litO  to  tq-  mil* 

North  Carolina,., 45,500 863,000 lO"] 

South  CaroUna 48,000 630,000 22  I 

Georgia 58,000 920,000 16  i 

Florida 57,000 67,000 


«1 


Aggregates. leSJSOO 3,480,000 IS 


Ag.  PopolAtka 
tot "- 


13 


NoTK.— Table  S  glres  an  aggregate  population  which  demands  some  special  remarks.  The  three  south-- 
srn  states,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  with  a  Joint  area  of  131,500  square  miles,  have 
An  aggregate  popnlatioa  of  9,413,000,  or  a  firaetion  ovdr  eighteen  to  the  square  mile. 
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Table  4,^ColUeUvt  TabU  9/ the  aggrtgai*  eaOmt  and  fopmUAim  9f  ^  timwm  AiUaiiie  StmUt  9f  <kr 

United  States  as  given  in  detail  per  Tables  1,  %  and  3. 

Kxtont  ia  ■ooan  AfgMfBto  pfda»  Afsragste  fif»h 

PoUtie^SMUoa  bqUm  Uoa  1^0  tLon  to  iqur*  nob 

No.  1.  NE.  section : 110,230 5,827,015 41-3 

No.  2.  Central  section 127,970 4,956,007 41 

No.  3.  SE.  section 188,500 2.480,000 13 


Amonnt 426,700 13,263,712 SI 

NoTB.    An  aggrefsle  popnlatioa  of  50  to  the  sqnmre  mile  on  the  Atlantle  Statee  -would  glTe  Sl,S25,iO09; 
but  the  capability  would  more  iban  exceed  100  to  the  square  mile,  or  glTe  upwards  of  forty-two  rotllioaa 

Tab  LB  5. — Synoptic  Table  of  the  six  States  of  the  United  States  west  qf  Pennsylvania  and  VirginiSf 
north  of  Tennessee,  and  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  as  per  census  of  1950. 

ExUot  in  Moan  Afgrefkto  PomU-  PopQktks  X» 

P«liU«al  SMtkm  nQM  tioo  1850  ^  «i«m  ak 

Kentucky  40,580 782,000 1» 

Ohio 44,000 1,981,940 45 

Indiana 36,670 990,258 30 

Illinois  53,480 850,000 15 

Wisconsin 80,000 305,59n  4 

Michigan 56,610 897,570 7 


Amount 311,340 »...  5,407,370 17 

NoTB.  This  Uble,  (torn  the  aggregate  results  of  its  general  elements,  demands  sone  apeelal  usasili 
The  four  first-named  states,  with  an  aggregate  surface  of  174,730  square  miles,  preMiita  an  afgiegate  pa- 
pulation of  4,604,196,  and  an  aggregate  or2G  lo  the  square  mile. 

Tablb  ^.^Synoptie  Table  of  the  folloxoing  named  seven  States,  included  in  the  census  of  IS50, 

BsUnt  in  MOMv  AggrtnU  wirmim-  Fopoktian  to  ta 

PoIItlod  Seetion  milM  tion  18S0  mitimn  atk 

Tennessee 44,000 1,050,000 »4 

Alabama 58,000 770,000 13 

Mississippi 48,000 620,000 13 

Louisiana ...48,000 450,000 9 

Arkansas 50,000 195,000 4 

Missouri 65,000 681,000 10 

Iowa 60,000 192.000 3 

Amount 373,000 3,968,000 10  very  nearly. 

Tablb  l.^Presentinfr'a  special  and  general  view  of  those  parts  of  the  United  States  comprised  in  the  Cmmm 
of  1850,  eastward  of,  but  comprising  also  Lotusiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  w%d  Iowa. 

PopnlntiooM  PopaU-  Kmb  dia- 

ler mum  tkiato    ihf«rr»- 

oi»tm  8qa*r*  mllM  Ib^  sq*  mil*      pdatian 

Maine 35,000 582,626 171 

New-Hampahire 8,030  818,063 S3 

Vermont 8,000 314,322 39 

Massachusetts 7,520 994.724 137  Wl  S-IO 

Rhode  Island 1,200 147,549  126 

Connecticut 4,750 370,918 80 

New-York 46,000 3,098,818 67j 

New-Jersey 6,850 489,868 7r 

Pennsylvania 47,000 2,34 1,204 50 

Delaware 2,120 92,609 41  >41 

Marjland 11,000 583,016 53 

Virginia 61,000 1,450,000 24  J 

North  Carolina 45,500 863,000 191 

South  Carolina 28,000 930,000 22 

Georgia 58,000 920,000 16^ 

Florida 57,000 67,000 1, 

Kentucky 40,580 782,000 If  ^ 

Ohio 44,000 1,981 ,940 45 

Indiana 36,670 990,258 «>Iit 

Illinois 53,480 850,000 15f" 

Wisconsin 80,000 305,000 4 

Michigan 56,610 897,000 7, 

Tennessee 44,006 1,056,000 %*^ 

Alabama 58,000 770,000 13 

Mississippi 48,900 620,000 13 

Louisiana 48,000 450,000 9  )-10 

Arkansas 50,000 195,000 4| 

Missouri 05,000 681,000 10 

Iowa 60,000 192,000 sj 

Toiahi l,lll,040t 22,689,040 ai 
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UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  STATIS- 
TICS* 1860 — Pkogbbsb  op  Population  akd 

iNDUflTBir,     ETC. COMPARATITB      TaBLBB. 

[For  more  complete  tables  see  Appendix.] 

From  the  able  Census  Report  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, we  extract  the  following : 

The  seventh  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  exhibits  results 
which  every  citizen  of  the  country  may  con- 
template with  gratification  and  pride.  Since 
the  census  of  1840,  there  have  been  added  to 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  by  annexation, 
conquest  and  purchase,  824,969  square 
miles ;  and  our  title  to  a  region  covering 
341,463  square  miles,  which  before  properly 
belonged  to  us,  but  was  claimed  and  partial- 
ly occupied  by  a  foreign  power,  has  been 
established  by  negotiation,  and  it  has  been 
brought  within  our  acknowledged  bounda- 
ries. By  such  means  the  area  of  the  United 
States  has  been  extended,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  from  2,055,163  to  3,221,595 
square  miles,  without  including  the  great 
lakes  which  lie  upon  our  northern  border, 
or  the  bays  ^hich  indent  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  shores  ;  all  which  has  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  seventh  census. 

In  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  our  population  since  1840,  it  will  be  prop- 
er to  deduct  from  the  aggregate  number  of 
inhabitants  shown  by  the  present  census, 
the  population  of  Texas  in  1840,  and  the 
number  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  new  territories,  at  4he  time  of 
their  acquisition.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion which  has  come  to  hand,  it  is  believed 
that  Texas  conUined,  in  1840,  76,000  inhab- 
itaats;  and  that  when  California,  New- 
Mexico,  and  Oregon,  came  into  our  posses- 
•ion,  in  1840,  they  had  a  population  of  97,- 
<M)0.  It  thus  appears  that  we  have  received 
hy  accessions  of  territory,  since  1840,  an 
accession  of  172,000  to  the  number  of  our 
people. 

The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
those  extended  regions,  since  they  came  un- 
der the  authority  of  our  government,  should 
obviously  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  our  population  ; 
Jior  is  it  necessaiy  to  complicate  the  com- 
parison by  taking  into  account  the  probable 
||ataral  increase  of  this  acquired  population, 
|*«<Jau8e  we  have  not  the  means  of  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  its  advancement,  nor  the  law 
^hich  governed  its  progress,  while  yet  be- 
yond the  influence  of  our  political  system. 
"»e  year  1840,  rather  than  the  date  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  has  been  taken  for 
••timaiing  her  population,  in  connection 
With  that  of  the  union,  because  it  may  safely 
*o  assumed  that,  whatever  the  increase 
daring  the  five  intervening  years  may  have 
*«en,  it  was  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  deriv- 
ed from  the  United  Sutes. 

Owing  to  delays  and  difficulties  mentioned 


in  completing  the  work,  which  no  action  on 
the  part  of  this  office  could  obviate,  some  of 
the  returns  from  California  have  not  yet  been 
received.  Assuming  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  165,000,  (which  we  do  partly  by 
estimate,)  and  omitting  that  of  Utah,*  esti- 
mated at  12,000,  the  total  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  United  States  was,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1850,23,246,301.  The  absolute 
increase  from  the  1st  June,  1840,  has  been 
6,176,848,  and  the  actual  increase  per  cent, 
is  36.18.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
probable  amount  of  population  acquired  by 
additions  of  territory  should  be  deducted  in 
making  a  comparison  between  the  results 
of  the  present  and  the  last  census.  These 
reductions  diminish  the  total  population  of 
the  country,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  to 
23,074.301,  and  the  increase  to  6,004,848. 
The  relative  increase,  after  this  allowance, 
is  found  to  be  35.17  per  cent.  The  aggregate 
number  of  whites  in  1850  was  19,619,.336,  ex- 
hibiting a  gain  upon  the  number  of  the  same 
class  in  1840  of  5,423,371,  and  a  relative 
increase  of  38.20  per  cent.  But,  excluding 
the  153,000  free  populaiion  supposed  to 
have  been  acquired  by  the  addition  of  terri- 
tory since  1840,  the  gain  is  54^70,371,  and 
the  increase  per  cent,  is  37.14. 

The  number  of/slaves,  by  the  presents 
census,  is  3,198,298,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease of  711,085,  equal  to  28.58  per  cent. 
If  we  deduct  19,000  for  the  probable  slave 
population  of  Texas  in  1840,  the  result  of 
the  comparison  will  be  slightly  different. 
The  absolute  increase  will  be  692,085,  and 
the  rate  per  cent.  27.88. 

The  number  of  free  colored  in  1850,  was 
428,637  ;  in  1840,  386,245.  The  increase  of 
this  class  has  been  43,392,  or  10.95  percent. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of  the 
whole  population  was  at  the  rate  of  32.67 
per  cent.  At  the  same  rate  of  advancement, 
the  absolute  gain  for  the  ten  years  last  past 
would  have  been  5,578,833,  or  426,515  less 
than  it  has  been,  without  including  the  in- 
crease consequent  upon  additions  of  ter- 
ritory. 

The  aggregate  increase  of  population, 
from  all  sources,  shows  a  relative  advance 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  decennial 
term,  except  that  from  the  second  to  the 
third  census,  during  which  time  the  country 
received  an  accession  of  inhabitants,  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  considerably  greater 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
Rejecting,  from  the  census  of  1810, 1.45  per 
cent,  for  the  population  of  Louisiana,  and 
from  the  census  of  1850  one  per  cent,  for 
that  of  Texas,  California,  &c.,  the  result  is 
in  favor  of  the  last  ten  years  by  about  one- 
fourteenth  of  one  per  cent. ;  the  gain  from 
1800  to  1810  being  85.05  per  cent. ;  and 


*  Since  ascertained  to  be  11,181. 
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from  1840  to  1860,  86.13  per  eeiit.  But, 
withoQt  going  behind  the  Bum  of  the  returns, 
it  appears  that  the  increase  from  the  second 
to  the  third  census  was  thirty-two  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
increase  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh. 

The  decennial  increase  of  the  most  favored 
portions  of  Europe  is  less  than  1|  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  with  the  United  States  it 


is  at  the  rate  of  8i  per  cent  Aceosding  to 
our  past  progress,  viewed  in  connection  with 
that  of  European  nations,  the  population  ef 
the  United  States  in  fortj  years  will  exceed 
that  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  combined. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  several  races 
and  classes  of  the  population  ia  shown  in  the 
following  tabuUr  statement : 


Increase  per  cent,  of  each  clasa  of  Inkabiiauts  in  the  United  States  for  sixty  years. 


1790 
to     ^ 

1900 

Whites 35-7 

Free  colored 82^ 


Slaves 

Total  colored 822 

Total  population 35*01 3«-45 


The  census  had  been  taken  previously  to 
1830,  on  the  1st  of  August ;  the  enumeration 
began  that  year  on  the  Ist  of  June,  two 
months  earlier,  so  that  the  interval  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  censuses  was  two  months 
less  than  ten  years,  which  time  allowed  for, 


1800 
to 
1810 

M-i..*.... 

1810 
to 

1820 
...S419 

1820 
to 

1830 
38-95 

1830 
to 

1840 
...M-7.. 
...20-9.. 
...23-8  . 
...28-4.. 

1640 
le 

18» 
38-28 

73'2 

...25-25 

38-85 

IM 

33-4 

37  •« 

...291 

...28-58 

39-61 

31-44 

28« 

2Mt 

3«-45 

...3312 

33-48 

...82-6.. 

SMS 

would  bring  the  total  increase  up  to  the  rate 
of  34.36  per  cent. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  incresse 
from  1790  to  1850,  without  reference  to  in- 
tervening periods  : 


pereMl. 


Abio1at«  JnerMM  fti 
No.  or  ITM  I8&0  ■ixtryMV* 

Whites 8,172,464 19,638,019 16,457,555 887-97 

FreeoolorMl 59,466 428,637 369,171 617-44 

Slaves 697,897 3,184,262 2,486,365 S501S 

Total  free  colored  and  Slaves,   757,363 3,612,899 2,655,536 377-Ot 

Total  population J,929,827 23,246,801 19,316,444 491  M 


Sixty  years  since,  the  proportion  between 
the  whites  and  blacks,  bond  and  free,  was 
4.2  to  1.  In  1850  it  was  5.26  to  1,  and  the 
ratio  in  favor  of  the  former  race  is  increas- 
ing. Had  the  blacks  increased  as  fast  as 
the  whites  during  these  sixty  years,  their 
nmnber  on  the  first  June  would  have  been 
4,657,239  ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
whites,  they  have  lost,  in  this  period,  1,035,- 
840. 

This  disparity  is  much  more  than  accounted 
for  by  European  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Chickenng,  in  an  essay  upon 
emigration,  published  at  Boston  in  1848 — 
distinguished  for  great  elaborateness  of  re- 
search—-estimates  the  gain  of  the  white 
population,  from  this  source,  at  3,922,152. 
No  reliable  record  was  kept  of  the  number 
of  emigrants  into  the  United  States  until 
1820,  when,  b/  the  law  of  March,  1819,  the 
collectors  were  rehired  to  make  quarterly 
returns  of  foreign  passengers  arriving  in 
their  districts.  For  the  first  ten  years,  the 
returns  under  the  law  afford  materials  for 
only  an  approximation  to  a  true  state  of  the 
facts  involved  in  this  inquiry. 

Dr.  Chickering  assumes,  as  a  result  of 
his  investigations,  that  of  the  6,431,088  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  in  1820, 
1,430,906  were  foreigners,  arriving  subse- 
quent to  1790,  or  the  descendants  of  such. 
According  to  Dr.  Seybert,  an  earlier  writer 


upon  statistics,  the  number  of  foreign  pss- 
bengers,  from  1790  to  1810,  was,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained,  120,000  ;  and  6ob 
the  estimates  of  Dr.  Seybert,  and  other  evi- 
dence, Hon.  George  Tucker,  anthor  of  a  val- 
uable work  on  the  census  of  1840,  supposes 
the  number  from  1810  to  1820,  to  have 
been  1 14,000.  These  estimates  make,  for 
the  thirty  years  next  preceding  1820, 234,- 
000. 

If  we  reckon  the  increase  of  these  emi- 
grants at  the  average  rate  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  white  population  during  these  three 
decades,  they  and  their  descendants,  in  1630. 
would  amount  to  about  360,000.  From  1830 
to  1830,  there  arrived,  according  totheretoras 
of  the  custom-houses,  185,986  foreign  pasfeB- 
^ers,  and  from  1830  to  1840,  579,370,  making 
tor  the  twenty -years  715,356^  During  this 
period,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  fron 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  came  into 
the  United  States  through  Canada.  Dr. 
Chickering  estimates  the  number  of  suck, 
from  1820  to  183U,  at  67,993 ;  and  from  1830 
to  1840,  at  199,130— for  the  twenty  yeait 
together,  267,128.  During  the  same  tmb 
a  considerable  number  are  supposed  to  have 
landed  at  New- York  with  the  purpose  sf 
pursuing  their  route  to  Canada  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  was  bal- 
anced by  the  omissi<ms  in  the  official  re- 
turns. 
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From  1840  to  1850,  the  arriralt  of  foreign 
paf  sengerSf  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
Dav^  been  as  follows  : 

1M*^41 88,504 

1842 101,107 

1843 75,159 

1844 74,607 

1845 108,415 

184«* 202,157 

1847 234,756 

1848 226,524 

1849 269,610 

1850t 183,011 

Total 1,542^ 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  prob- 
ably been  comparatively  little  immigration 
of  foreigners  into  the  United  States  over  the 
Canada  frontier ;  the  disposition  to  take  the 
route  by  Quebec  having  yielded  to  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  direct  passenger  trans- 
portation to  the  cities  of  the  Union ;  what 
there  has  been,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  equaled  by  the  number  of  foreigners  pass- 
ing into  Canada,  after  landing  at  New- York, 
many  having  been  drawn  thither  by  the 
opportunities  of  employment  afforded  by  the 
public  works  of  the  province.  As  the 
neaviest  portion  of  this  great  influx  of  emi- 
gration took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade,  it  will  probably  be  fair  to  esti- 
mate the  natural  increase  during  the  term, 
at  twelve  per  cent.,  being  about  one-third 
of  that  of  the  white  population  of  the  coun- 
try at  its  commencement. 

Taking  for  granted  the  substantial  cor- 
rectness of  the  above  estimates,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  following  statement  will  show  the 
accessions  to  our  population  from  emigration 
from  1790  to  1850  : 

Nnmber  of  foreigners  arriving  fVom  1790  to 

1810 190,000 

Natoral  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  often 

years 47,560 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  IVom  1810  to 

1820 114,000 

Increase  of  the  above  to  1820 19,000 

Incretse  from  1810  to  1820  of  those  arriving 

previous  lo  1810 06,450 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descend- 

anu  of  immigrants  in  1820 359,010 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1820  to 

1880 203,979 

Increase  of  the  above 35,728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830  of  immigrants 

and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the 

eountryin  1820 134,130 


*  This  return  includes  fifteen  months,  from  July  1, 
1845,  to  3<Hh  September,  1840. 

t  The  report  from  the  State  Department  (br  this 
year,  gives  315,333,  as  the  total  number  of  passengers 
arriving  in  the  United  States ;  but  of  these,  30,023 
were  citiiens  of  the  Atlantic  States  proceeding  to 
California  by  Ma,  and  5,320  natives  of  the  country 
muming  from  visits  abroad.  A  deduction  of  106.- 
879  is  made  from  the  balance,  for  that  portion  of  the 
year  from  June  1  to  September  30. 


Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descend- 
ants of  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
in  1830 732,847 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830 
to  1840 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840  of  immigrants 
and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  Stales  in  1830    254,445 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descend- 
ants of  immigrants  in  the  United  Slates 
in  1840 1,900,942 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840 
to  1860 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent ....    185,149 

Increase  frx>m  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants 
and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  in  1840 722,000 

Total  number  of  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  1850 4,350,934 

The  density  of  population  is  a  branch  of 
the  subject  which  naturally  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  inquirer.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  in  1850,  and  the  number  of 
square  miles,  has  been  prepared  from  the 
most  authentic  data  accessible  to  this  office  : 

TakU  of  the  Area  tmi  the  numter  of  htMabitants  to 
tke  square  mile  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  th» 
Union, 

Ara*  la  Po^U-  No.ofI». 

Moar*  ttm  ia  babitaati 

Slato  nilaa  1§W  toaq.m. 

Maine 30,000 583,188 '.lOW 

New-Hampshire...    9,280 317,964 34*90 

Vermont 10,212 313,611 3007 

Massachusetts 7,800 904,490 12611 

Rhode  Island 1,306 147,544 10805 

Connecticut 4,674 370,791 7983 

New- York 46,000 8,097,394 67-66 

New-Jersey 8,320 489,555 60*04 

Pennsylvania 46,000 2,311,786 50-23 

Delaware 2,120 91,535 43*64 

Maryland 9,356 583,035 62*31 

Virginia 61,352 1,421,661 23*17 

North  Carolina....  45,000 868,903 1930 

South  Carolina....  24,500 668,507 2728 

Georgia 58,000 905,999 1568 

Alabama 50,722 771,671 15-21 

Mississippi 47,156 606,555 12*88 

Louisiana 46,431 511,974 IIOS 

Texas 237,321 212,592 89 

Florida 59,268 87,401 1*47 

Kentucky 37,660 982,405 26*07 

Tennessee 45,600 1,002,625  21*98 

Missouri 67,380 682,043 1012 

Arkansas 62,198 209.639 4*01 

Ohio 39,964 1,980,408 49*55 

Indiana 33,809 988,416 29-23 

Illinois 55,405 851,470 15*37 

Michigan 56,248 397,654 7*07 

Iowa    50.914 192,214 8-77 

Wisconsin 53,994 305,191 5*65 

California 188,982 

Minnesota 83,000 6,077 -07 

Oregon 341,463 13,293 -03 

New-Mexico 219,774 61,505 -88 

Utah 187,923 11,381 

Nebraska 186,700 

Indian 187,171 

Northwest 587,564 

Dist.  of  Columbia..        60 51,687 861*49 

From  the  location,  climate,  and  prodno- 
tions,  and  the  habits  and  pursoits  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  states  of  the  Union  maj 
be  properly  arranged  into  the  following 
I  gronps : 
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to 


mat*  ntpoMUoB  ton  miM 

New-England  SUtea  (6) M,«5 a,7S7,M7 XMff 

Middle  States,  Including  Maryland,  DeUware  and  Ohio  (6)  151, 7(K) 8,653,713 57-(B 

Coast  Planting  States,  Including  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana(ft) 986,077 S,537,08Q 1136 

Central  Slave  States :  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas  (6) 308,210 5.168,000 18-75 

Northwestern  States:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  (5) 250,000 S,735,000 10« 

Texas 237,000 212,000 •« 

California 189.000 165,000 S! 


There    are  points  of  ajj^reemeDt  in  the 

general  characteristicg  of  the  atatei  com- 
ined  in  the  following  groupi,  which  war- 
rant the  mode  of  arrangement  adopted. 
Maryland  is  classed,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
middle  states,  because  its  leading  interests 
appear  to  connect  it  rather  with  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  section  to  which 
it  is  here  assigned,  than  with  the  purely 
agricultural  states  Ohio  is  placed  m  the 
same  connection  for  nearly  similar  reasons. 
There  seems  to  be  a  marked  propriety  for 
setting  off  the  new  agricultural  states  of  the 
northwest  by  themdelves,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  comparison  of  their  proeress  with 
other  portions  of  the  Union.  The  occupa- 
tions which  give  employment  to  the  people 
of  the  central  range  of  states  south  of  the 
line  of  the  Potomac,  distinguish  them  to 
some  extent  from  that  division  to  which  we 
have  given  the  appellation  of  the  coast 
planting  states.  In  the  latter,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice  are  the  great  staples,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  so  absorbing  as  to  stamp  its 
impress  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
industry  of  the  central  states  is  more  diver- 
sified, the  surface  of  the  country  is  more 
broken,  the  modes  of  cultivation  are  differ- 
ent, and  the  minuter  divisions  of  labor 
create  more  numerous  and  less  accordant 
interests.  So  far  as  Texas  is  settled,  its 
population  closely  assimilates  with  that  of 
the  other  coast  planting  states ;  but  it 
would  obviously  convey  no  well-founded 
idea  of  the  density  of  population  in  that  sec- 
tion to  distribute  their  people  over  the  vast 
uninhabited  region  of  Texas.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  the  additional  one  of  the  isola- 
tion of  her  position,  California  is  considered 
distinct  from  ot  her  states. 

Taking  the  thirty-one  states  together,  their 
area  is  1,485,870  square  miles,  and  the  av- 
erage number  of  their  inhabitants  is  15.48  to 
the  square  mile.  The  total  area  of  the 
United  States  is  3,320,000  square  miles,  and 
the  average  density  of  population  is  7.219 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  areas  assigned  to  those  states  and 
territories  in  which  public  lands  are  situated, 
are  doubtless  correct,  being  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  land  office  :  but,  as  to  those  i 
attributed  to  the  older  states,  the  same 
means  of  verifying  their  accuracy,  or  the 
want  of  it,  do  not  exist.  But  care  has  been 
taken  to  consult  the  best  local  authorities  for 


ascertaining  the  extent  of  surface  in  thoie 
states  ;  ana  as  the  figures  adopted  are  fooo^ 
to  agree  with,  or  differ  but  slightly  firoa 
those  assumed  to  be  correct  at  the  general 
land  office,  it  is  probable  they  do  not  nrj 
essentially  from  the  exact  truth. 

The  area  of  some  of  the  states,  as  Muy- 
land  and  Virginia,  are  stated  considerablj 
below  the  commonly-kssumed  extent  of 
their  territory,  which  may  be  accouDted  for 
from  the  supposition  that  the  portions  of 
the  surface  within  their  exterior  limiti.  cot. 
ered  by  large  bodies  of  water,  have  be«n 
subtracted  from  the  aggregate  amoant.  This 
is  known  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  Mary- 
land, the  superficial  extent  of  which,  within 
the  outlines  of  its  boundaries,  is  13,959 
square  miles  ;  and  is  deemed  probable  with 
reference  to  Virginia,  from  the  fact  that 
man^  geographers  have  given  its  total  am 
as  high  as  66,000  square  miles. 

It  appears  from  the  returns,  that  durin?the 
year  ending  on  the  first  of  June,  1850,  tnow 
escaped  from  their  owners  one  thousand  and 
eleven  slaves,  and  that  during  the  same  p^ 
riod  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand were  manumitted.  The  number  of  both 
classes  will  appear  in  the  following  table: 
Mamunitted  and  Fugitive  Slaot»—\^Sik 

Delaware 277 M 

Maryland 493 W 


Virginia 218 

Kentucky 158.. 

Tennessee 43.. 

North  Carolina 2.. 

South  Carolina 2.. 

Georgia 19., 

Florida 22.. 

Alabama .^10.. 

Mississippi 0.. 

Louisiana 159. . 

Texas 5.. 

Arkansas 1-. 

Missouri 50.. 


.96 
.79 
.M 
.  1« 
.69 
.18 
.» 
.41 
.90 
.tf 
.31 

.ao 


Totals 1,4«7 1.011 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  K 
affecting  the  natural  increase  of  the  ^ 
colored  population  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  ^■"°£]Jj 
year  to  which  the  census  applies,  the  Colo* 
nization  Society  sent  66X  colored  emigraBf 
to  Liberia.  In  our  calculations  respecMf 
the  increase  of  the  free  colored  populatioo, 
we  have  considered  that  class  oi  pfJ*** 
independent  of  these  two  causes  which  !»• 
spectively  swell  and  diminish  their  namber. 
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Mortaltty. — The  statistics  of  mortality  for 
the  censuB  year,  represent  the  number  of 
deaths  occurring  within  the  year  as  320,194, 
tiie  ratio  being  as  one  to  72.6  of  the  living 
population,  or  aa  ten  to  each  726  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  rate  of  m<»tality  in  this  state- 
ment, taken  as  a  whole,  seems  so  much  less 
than  that  of  any  portion  of  Europe,  that  it 
must,  at  present,  be  received  with  some  de- 
gree of  allowance. 

Should  a  more  critical  examination,  which 
time  will  enable  us  to  exercise,  prove  the  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  deaths  too  small,  such 
a  result  will  not  aficct  their  value,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  of  one  portion  of  the 
country  with  another,  or  cause  with  effect — 
the  table  will  possess  an  interest  second  to 
none  other  in  the  work,  and  the  many  valu- 
able troths  which  it  will  suggest,  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  advantage.  Medical 
men  will  accord  to  the  Census  Board  no 
small  meed  of  credit,  for  the  wisdom  mani- 
fested in  an  arrangement  which  will  throw 
more  light  on  the  history  of  disease  in  the 
United  States,  and  present  in  connection 
more  interesting  facts  connected  therewith, 
than  the  united  efibrts  of  all  scientific  men 
have  heretofore  accomplished. 

The  registration  of  the  annual  deaths,  as 
well  as  of  the  living,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  "  life  contingencies ''  in  the  United 
States.  To  trace  the  effect  of  the  wide  range 
of  physical  features  and  natural  productions 
open  the  human  consitution  and  faculties, 
presents  to  every  reflecting  mind  an  interest- 
ing field  of  research.  Likewise,  to  investi- 
gate the  influence  of  mental  occupations  and 
mdustrial  pursuits,  and  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  climate — from  the  highlands  of  Maine  to 
the  everglades  of  Floricfa — upon  the  persist- 
ence and  duration  of  life,  is  an  object  of  per- 
manent importance,  not  only  in  a  scientific, 
out  in  a  commercial  and  national  point  of 
▼lew.  For  all  such  inquiries,  the  returns  of 
1850  furnish  facilities,  less  satisfactory  in- 
deed than  would  have  been  given  by  a  per- 
manent system  of  registration,  but  far  superior 
to  those  hitherto  available. 

Among  the  more  immediate  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  data  of  this  kind,  through 
the  medium  of  life  Ubies,  they  will  form  a 
basis  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  life-in- 
terests in  estates,  pensions,  and  legacies ; 
they  would  assign  the  true  valuation  of  life 
MUjuities,  assurances,  and  reversions  of  heri- 
Jable  property,  and  tend  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  many  ill  adjusted  financial  schemes, 
founded  on  ignorance  of  the  true  probabilities 
of  life.  They  would  correct  a  multitude  of 
prejudices  and  misconceptions  respecting  the 
Jealthiness  of  the  different  localities,  and 
«>eside8  this,  form  a  common  standard  of  ref- 
erence in  all  those  moral,  sanitary,  and  mer- 
<^tile  statistics  which  have  brought  to  light 
^'^'^  valuable  trutha  and  generalizations,  and  { 


which  give  promise  of  still  greater  benefits 
in  the  advancement  of  civilisation 

Without  intending  to  dicuss  several  at- 
tempts heretofore  made  for  the  construction  of 
life  tables  in  this  country,  lot  it  be  observed, 
as  is  universally  admitted,  ftiat  the  ratio  of 
the  annual  deaths  to  the  contemporary  num- 
ber living  at  each  age,  constitutes  the  impli- 
cit element  of  computation. 

An  enumeration  of  the  living,  or  of  the 
deaths  only,  is  insufiicient  for  the  purpose, 
unless  the  population  is  stationary,  or  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  changes  inwrought 
by  births  and  migration  during  the  whole 
century  previous. 

The  assumption  of  a  stationary  population, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  entertained  of  even 
the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
value  and  prospects  of  life,  and  the  influence 
of  climate  on  longevity,  are  lost  or  obscured, 
both  by  recent  and  remote  changes.  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living, 
when  most  of  our  large  cities  were  in  then: 
intocy ;  when  forests  were  standing  on 
grounds  since  occupied  by  the  busiest  marts 
of  trade,  and  the  com  was  waving  in  the 
wind  where  now  are  the  most  populous 
streets. 

Periods  of  unusual  emigration  or  exodus 
have  been  followed  by  a  temporary  decrease, 
only  to  recommence  with  augmented  num- 
bers. But  the  chief  inequality  with  refers 
ence  to  the  present  inquiry  anses  from  the 
fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  emigrants  are 
almost  exclusively  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Traced  upon  the  texture  of  society,  as  these 
changes  murt  be,  in  relative  excesses  and  • 
deficiencies  at  the  several  ages,  the  jiunt 
statistics  of  the  living  and  of  the  annual 
deaths  afford  the  only  feasible  mode  of  arrir- 
ing  at  the  law  of  mortality,  independent  of 
those  former  changes. 

A  life  table  for  ue  State  of  Maryland  has 
been  prepared  from  a  joint  comparison  of  the 
abstracts  of  the  returns  of  1850.  It  com- 
prises a  very  full  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
vitality  indicated  by  the  data  for  the  year  of 
enumeration,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  average  mortality.  In  the  present  case, 
the  investigation  relates  exclusively  to  the 
white  p<^ulation  of  Maryland,  irrespective  of 
city  or  country  residents,  or  of  the  sexes,  or' 
of  foreign  or  indigenous  extraction. 

The  results  and  derived  tables  are  speci- 
fied at  length  in  the  Report  on  Maryland. 
From  the  preliminary  table  of  population 
there  given,  it  would  appear  that  the  line  of 
equal  division  of  the  living  falls  upon  the  age 
of  twenty ;  one-half  of  the  white  population 
being  under,  and  the  other  half  above,  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  or  distributing  with  referenee 
to  three  equal  parts,  one-third  of  the  populai- 
tion  is  under  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of 
age ;  one- third  is  included  between  this  and 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  the  lemaininf 
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third  18  above  twenty-nine  jean  of  age. 
With  respect  to  the  deaths,  the  points  of 
equal  division  fall  upon  ages  several  years 
younger  than  in  the  corresponding  distribu- 
tions of  the  living. 

For  exhibiting  the  law  of  mortality  for  in- 
dividual lives,  the  data  of  the  census  were 
equated,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  case  of 
10,268  infants  bom  on  the  same  day,  and 
commencing  life  simultaneously. 

Assuming  that  like  circumstances  will 
continue  to  prevail  during  the  years  to  come 
in  this  state,  which  may  be  re^rded  as 
certain,  the  population  will  continually  be 
affected  by  the  same  rate  of  mortality.  And 
hence  we  may  safely  estimate  and  predict, 
that,  of  the  specified  number  of  infants  at 
the  outset  of  life,  1,243  will  perish  prema- 
turely in  the  first  year  of  existence,  and 
9,025,  or  numbers  in  that  proportion,  will 
survive  to  enter  upon  their  second  year.  A 
very  considerable,  but  decreasing  mortality  ' 
likewise  prevails  in  the  second  and  third 
years,  leaving  only  8,183,  or  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  original  number,  to  commence 
upon  their  fourth  year  ;  but  after  this  age, 
the  juvenile  system  acquires  more  firmness, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  the  vigor  and  expe- 
rience to  guard  against  disease.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  7,134  survive  to  enter 
upon  a  more  active  and  responsible  career 
of  life  ;  of  whom  6,302  attain  to  *•  thirty-five" 
—the  meridian  of  manhood.  Proceeding 
onward  for  twenty  years,  to  the  age  of  **fifly- 
fiv'e,"  only  4,727,  or  less  than  one-half  the 
original  number,  then  survive.  From  this 
age  the  numbers  are  decimated  more  fre- 
quently, and  the  vacated  places  of  the  fallen 
are  occupied  by  advancing  generations  ;  till, 
having  passed  the  mental  and  physical 
changes  in  the  round  and  mystery  of  life,  so 
graphically  portrayed  in  the  **  Seven  Ages  " 
of  the  dramatist,  a  few  become  centenarians, 
and  linger  on  the  verge  of  life,  till  virtually, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  all 
have  closed  their  earthly  existence. 

The  table  for  Maryland  also  comprises  the 
"  Expectations  of  Life,"  or  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
white  population  live  af^er  a  given  present 
age.  This  arrangement  of  the  data  is  justly 
described  as  that  which  is  of  the  most  inter- 
est to  society  ;  for  it  points  out  the  average 
number  of  years  in  which  one  member  of 
the  community  with  another  participates  in 
the  pleasures  and  cares  of  life. 

An  individual,  for  instance,  on  attaining 
his  thirtieth  birth-day,  has  an  expectancy  of 
nearly  thirty-five  years.  At  fifty  years  of 
age,  the  lease  of  timers  estate  (so  to  express 
the  idea)  is  limited  to  a  little  more  than 
nineteen  years  longer.  The  maximum  ex- 
pecUtion— 52.86  years — is  at  the  age  of  four 
in  this  table;  in  the  well-known  Carlisle 
table,  it  is  represented  to  occur  at  the  age 


of  five;  and  at  six  in  the  Swedish  table. 
The  joint  expectation  for  two  lives,  as  in 
the  marriage  relation,  or  the  average  period 
during  which  both  shall  be  living,  may  now 
be  determined  in  like  manner,  and  alio  for 
three  or  more  lives  of  given  ages. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  tables  proper- 
ly constructed  from  sitfiicient  data,  iienr 
diflfer  widely  from  each  other.  For  this 
reason,  and  on  account  of  their  high  vatae, 
insertion  is  likewise  given  in  that  report  to 
three  standard  European  tables ;  fron  do 
one  of  which  does  the  Maryland  table  difler 
in  the  comparison  so  much  as  thej  differ 
among  themselves. 

Indeed,  the  duration  of  life  by  the  Mary- 
land table  is  found  to  be  almost  an  eiMt 
medium  between  the  British  female  anirai- 
tants  and  the  Carlisle  values  ;  which  alTonk 
strong  proof  of  accuracy.  From  these  tab- 
ular forms  for  Maryland,  the  probabihtieiof 
life  can  readily  be  ascertained  in  a  given 
case,  with  the  value  of  annuities,  assarancei, 
and  other  reversions  dependent  upon  li»et ; 
and,  when  extended'  to  other  localitiea,  the 
results  will  eventually  promote  a  motl  m- 

f>ortant  national  purpose,  one  which  bii 
ong  been  desired — that  of  attaining  i  cer- 
rect  estimate  of  the  standard  of  hamaa  tije 
among  different  classes  of  population  in  tfaii 
country. 

TabU  of  DeatJu  during  the  year  ending  W  /i*' 
1850. 

Maine 7,M5 "« 

Ncw-Hampshire 4,««8 iS 

Vermont S,132 IVHi 

MassachnsetU 19,414 Sl^ 

Rhode  Inland 2,241 W* 

ConnecUcat 5,781 wU 

New- York 44,839 {J^ 

New-Jersey  5,4«7 '^'^ 

Pennsylvmnia 88,318 SS 

Delaware 1,80© ±i 

Maryland 9,5M f^2 

Virginia 19,053 >J^\ 

North  CaroUna 10,807 SJJ 

South  Carolina 7,907 «2 

Georgia 9,930 J* 

Alabama 9,084 22 

Mississippi; 8,711 52 

Louialana 11,948 22 

Texas 3,046 £2 

norida 933 JjJ 

Kentucky 15,206 Jjj 

Tennessee 11,759 JJJJ 

Missouri 12,211 »51 

Arkansas 2,987 f" 

Ohio 28,949 Zm 

Indiana 12,728 22 

IlUnols 11.619 2* 

Michigan 4  MO gJJ 

Iowa 2,044 .22 

Wisconsin J,884 1»' 

California v;:^ 

Minnesou 30 £* 

Oregon 47 =J5J 

New-Mexloo 1,157 5'* 

Utah 2J9 f2 

Distriet  of  Columbia.    846 ^^ 

AgnemUnr€.'--The  great  amount  of  111* 
requisite  to  the  extraction  d  the  rrtw»* 
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igricaltiira  will  admit,  at  this  tioie,  of  pre- 
•entinjf  bat  limited  accounts,  though  to 
some  extent,  of  the  most  important  separate 
interests.— (See  Acriculture  for  full  returns.) 

The  returns  ol  the  wheat  crop,  for  many 
of  the  western  states,  will  not  at  all  indicate 
the  average  crop  of  those  states.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illuiois,  from  which,  especially  the  former, 
the  assistant  marshals  return  a  **short  crop,*' 
.  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  throughout 
the  whole  state.  The  shortness  of  the 
whole  crop  in  Ohio,  in  1849,  is  verified  by 
nturni  made  daring  the  subsequent  season, 
hy  authority  of  the  legislature.  The  causes 
which  affected  the  wheat  crop  in  those 
states  were  not  without  their  influence  in 
reducing  that  of  Western  Virginia  and  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  to  some  considerable  ex- 

ent. 

Manufaeittre$. — ^The  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  returns, 
has  been  so  short,  as  to  enable  the  office  to 
niake  but  a  general  report  of  the  facts  relet- 
ug  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
tures. If,  in  some  instances,  the  amount  of 
"  capital  invested  **  in  any  branch  of  manu- 
^ure  should  seem  too  small,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  where  the  product  is  of 
leveral  kinds,  the  capital  invested,  not  being 
divisible,  is  connected  with  the  product  of 
greatest  consequence.  This,  to  some  ex- 
tent, reduces  the  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron,  in  such  establish- 
ments where  some  other  article  of  wrought 
hon  predominates-^sheet  iron,  for  example. 
The  aggre^itc,  however,  of  the  capital  in- 
vested, in  the  various  branches  of  wrought 
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iron,  will,  it  ia  confidently  b^lMTed,  be  found 
correct. 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1850 — not  to  include  any  estah* 
lishment  producing  less  than  the  annual 
value  of  9600 — amounted,  in  round  numbers, 

to $630,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material 550,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,000 

Value  of  manufactured  articles  1,020,300,000 
Nsmber  of  persons  employed  1,050,000 

More  minute  particulars  respecting  these 
separate  interests  will  be  found  incorporated 
in  the  tables. 

The  Press. — ^The  statistics  of  the  news- 
paper  press  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  returns  of  the  seventh  census. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1850, 
amounted  to  2.800.  Of  these.  2,494  were 
fully  returned,  234  had  all  the  facts  except^ 
ing  circulation  given,  and  72  are  estimated 
for  California,  the  Territories,  and  for  those 
that  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  assistant 
marshals. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics 
returned,  and  estimated  circulations  where 
they  have  been  omitted,  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  circulation  of  these  2,800  papers 
and  periodicals  is  shout  5,000.000,  and  that 
the  entire  number  of  copies  printed  annually 
in  the  United  SUtes,  amounts  to  422,600.000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  \9* 
sues,  with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each 
class: 

If o.  cepiM  printed 
AamiMly 


CireuktbMi  AamiMly 

DaUies 330 750,000 835,000.000 

Tri-woeklies 150 75,000 11,700,000 

Sami-weekUes 125 80,000 8,320,000 

Weeklies  2,000 2,875,000 14»,500,000 

Semi-montUliwi 50 300,000 7,200,000 

MonthlieH  100 000,000 10,800,000 

Quiu-lerlies 25 29,000 80,000 


2,800 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  papers  are 
issued  in  the  New-England  states,  876  in 
the  Middle  states,  716  in  the  Southein  states 
and  781  in  tlie  Western  states. 

The  average  circulation  of  papers  in  the 
United  Stales,  is  1,785.  There  is  one  pub- 
Ucatian  for  every  7,161  free  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed 
in  the  commission  with  which  the  depart 
jnent  honored  me  in  May  last,  I  visited,  dur- 
tog  the  throe  summer  months,  the  capitals 
of  many  of  the  important  governments  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
^  oir  hods  adopted  for  the  procuring  and 
elassification  of  such  facts  as  are  enumerated 


5,000,000 


422,600,000 


by  those  governments  in  their  statistical  in- 
vestigations,  in  order  that  our  own  census 
might,  when  published,  prove  of  the  great- 
est value  to  ourselves,  and  not  seem  inferior 
to  those  of  countries  which  have  the  credit 
of  having  paid  more  attention  to  statistical 
science,  although  they  may  not  have  made 
greater  advances  in  what  we  esteem  rational 
forms  of  government. 

It  seems  more  desirable  to  possess  every 
ray  of  light  on  this  subject,  when  consider- 
ing that  the  present  census  is  one  of  unex- 
ampled importance  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, as  exhibiting  our  condition  to  the 
middle  of  a  century,  and  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  a  people,  flourishing  beyond  all 
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precedent,  under  a  new  form  of  government ; 
one  whose  history  and  example  must,  as  it 
becomes  known,  exert  an  important  influ- 
ence throughout  the  civiliied  world.  This 
eensus,  while  it  exhibits  our  progress  for 
sixty  years,  with  a  precision  and  a  certainty 
which  no  other  country  has  been  able  to 
enioy,  and  gives  a  reality  to  the  past,  unat- 
tainable with  respect  to  any  other  people, 
discloses  the  present  statistical  history,  and 
that  for  the  first  time,  of  a  country  embrac- 
ing more  than  a  million  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, the  future  destiny  of  which  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  that  of  the  original 
thirteen  states.  Not  only,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  these  statistical  investigations, 
did  it  seem  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of 
any  improvements  introduced  into  the  last 
censuses  of  Europe,  to  enable  us  to  prepare 
our  own  great  national  work  on  the  best 
system  ;  but  for  many  of  the  practical  pur- 

Soses  to  which  statistics  are  applied  and 
eemed  valuable,  it  seems  desirable  to  effect 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  the  great  elementary  facts 
among  nations  should  be  made  as  nearly 
simultaneous  as  possible,  and  classified  on 
the  same  general  principles,  as  far  as  the 
facts  taken  would  justify ;  in  order  that, 
while  we  use  every  exertion  to  analyze 
society  at  home,  we  may,  from  their  statis- 
tics, enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
arrive  at  a  similar  analysis  with  respect  to 
other  nations,  and  that,  while  contemplating 
our  own  progress  from  time  to  time,  we 
may  be  able  to  institute  comparisons  with 
the  advancement  of  other  people.  Hereto- 
fore, at  least,  in  every  step  of  mvestigation, 
the  statist  in  wishing  to  prosecute  inquiries 
respecting  different  nations,  touching  the 
great  elements  of  society,  has  met  with  the 
insurmountable  difficulty  arising  from  the 
different  elements  elucidated,  and  the  diverse 
methods  of  combination  adopted,  which  les- 
sen the  value  of  their  labors,  reciprocally, 
and  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable  data, 
lead  to  the  frequent  use  of  one  set  of  ele- 
ments to  ascertain  the  condition  of  some 
different  set,  producing  results  equally  un- 
satisfactory to  the  man  of  science,  as  they 
are  often  dangerous,  if  made  the  basis  of 
the  political  economy  and  legislation  of  a 
government. 

In  addition  to  the  effort  to  effect  a  general 
sympathy  or  concert  of  action  among  na- 
tions, with  reference  to  their  periodical 
statistics,  it  has  been  my  aim,  in  which  I 
have  succeeded,  often  in  the  absence  of  pub- 
lished records,  to  procure  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  condition  of  the  people  of  all 
classes  in  each  country  visited,  and  learn 
their  true  state  with  reference  to  numbers, 
and  the  products  of  their  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  their  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion, the  state  of  education,  the  price  of  la- 


bor, and  the  practical  maBagemciit  of  the 
farming  interests ;  in  no  case,  however,  re- 
iving upon  information  not  either  obtained 
from  personal  observation,  or  derived  ofli- 
ally,  and  in  a  manner  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  correctness.  My  opportnnitif 
abroad  will  not  only  enable  me  to  effect  val- 
uable improvements  in  compiling  our  census, 
but  it  will  be  my  aim  to  make  the  statistical 
facts  useful  to  the  country  by  forming  them 
into  a  report  to  be  supplemental  hereto,  the 
completion  of  which  nas  been  retarded  by 
my  other  official  duties. 

Another  object  had  in  view,  wae  the  pro- 
curing information  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  officee  in  En- 
rope,  especially  those  connected  with  agn- 
culture  and  statistics,  are  organized,  aid 
the  manner  in  which  the  information  obtain- 
ed is  made  available  to  the  government  and 
people.  To  the  attainment  of  theae  pur- 
poses, the  few  weeks  to  which  my  time  lim- 
ited me,  and  the  diversity  of  languages 
among  those  with  whom  my  investigations 
were  pursued,  interposed  oifBculties  only 
surmounted  by  a  zealous  determination  to 
effect  the  duty  undertaken — one  in  which 
failure  must  have  ensued,  were  it  not  for 
the  official  character  sustained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  office  here,  and  that  with 
which  .the  department  honored  me,  as  its 
representative  abroad :  the  one  enabling  me 
to  impart  as  much  valuable  information  to 
others  as  was  solicited  in  return  ;  the  other 
giving  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  a  claim  to 
consideration,  which  was  never  slighted  by 
any  officer  of  a  foreign  government. 

In  England,  in  a£]ition  to  the  free  inte^ 
course  enjoyed  with  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment connected  with  statistical  matters, 
several  opportunities  were  offered  for  brin^ 
ing  the  object  of  my  mission  before  pubbe 
audiences ;  and  invitations  were  tendered  me 
to  address  the  members  of  the  London  Sta- 
tistical Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  that 
city,  the  Society  of  Actuaries  at  Richmond, 
and  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich,  da^ 
ing  its  annual  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  Prince  Albert,  one  of  its  members,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  The  Statistical  Council  of  Bel- 
gium, M.  Quetelet,  President,  ^ve  me  a 
place  in  their  Board  at  one  of  its  regular 
meetings.  On  each  opportunity  it  gave  me 
pleasure  to  present  a  full  account  of  the 
character  ana  extent  of  our  investigations, 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  for  taking  the 
seventh  census,  to  make  a  fair  and  impartial 
exhibit  of  our  progress  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers during  the  past  ten  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  urge  the  propriety  of  mutual  ef> 
forts  towards  the  attainment  of  more  uni- 
form and  useful  statistical  publications  by 
different  governments.     The  propriety  ot 
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this  meiuniTe  was  felt  by  individuals  who  had 
made  statistics  a  study,  and  the  necessity 
for  some  action  was  universally  conceded ; 
and  it  affords  me  infinite  gratification  to 
state,  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
for  a  general  statistical  Congress,  to  be  held 
at  Brussels,  (Belgium,)  during  the  ensuing 
M — a  measure  which  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  several  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed statists  of  Europe,  and  from  which  the 


most  beneficial  results  are  anticipated.  Mr. 
Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  this  Statistical  Con- 
fress  from  England.  He  is  a  gentleman 
istinguished  no  less  by  his  laborious  re- 
searches and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
science  of  political  economy  and  statistical 
knowledge  of  the  Britbh  empire,  than  for 
the  elevated  position  he  holds  as  a  public 
officer  and  man  of  letters. 


C1NSU8  STATISTICS  V.  s.,  1790-1650. 


•d  r  Maine  00,540 

g    New-Hampshire 141.890.... 

■aJVennoni 85,416.... 

R  I  Massactiusetts 378,717 

Rhode  Island 69.110. 


J5  IConnccUcut 238,141 ....    251,002. 


Ratio  of 
ItfOO  InenaM 

151,710....  57  1... 

183,762....  29-5... 

154,465....  80-8... 

423,245....   11-7... 
69,122... 


5-4. 


1810 

228,705. 
214,360. 
217,713. 
472,040. 
77,031 . 
262,042. 


lUtloof 


..  50-7.. 
..  16-6.. 
..  41-  .. 
..  11-5.. 
..  11-4  . 
..    4-3.. 


18t0 
298,335. 
244.161. 
235,764. 
623,287. 

83,059. 
275,202. 


1,009,823...  1,233,315....  221. ...1,471,891... .  19-3....  1,650,808 


JS(New.York 340,120....    586,756....  725. 

5<New-JerTOy 184,139....    211,049...  151. 

g  ( PennSylranJa 434,873....    602,365....  386. 


9.^,049. 
245,555. 
810,091 . , 


..  63-4.. 
..  15  9.. 
..  34-4.. 


.1,372,812. 
.  277,575. 
.1,040,458.. 


12-8 


958,632. . . .1,401,070. . . .4615. .   .2,014,695. . .  .43  79... . .2,699,845  ...  34- 


f  Delaware 59,096. 
District  of  Columbia 
Maryland 319,728 . 

a<  Virginia 748,308.. 

-    North  Carolina 393,751 

Sooth  Carolina 249,073. 

Georgia 82,548. 

.Florida 


64,273...     8-7.... 

14,093 

841,548....     6-8.... 
880,200....  17-8.... 
478,103...     21-8.... 
345,591....  38-7....    415;ii5 
162,101....  96-4....    252,433 


72,674., 
24,028., 

380,546. 

974,622. 

555,5p0.. 


..  13-  .. 

,.  86-8.. 

..  11-4.. 

..  10-7.. 

..  16-2.. 

..  201.. 

..  551.. 


.  72,749. 

.  83,039. 

.  407,350. 
.1,065,379. 

.  638,829. 

.  502,741. 

.  840,987.. 


..  87-5 
..     7- 
..     9-8 
..  15- 
..  181 
..  351 


1,852,504. ..  .2,285,909. ..  .23,39. ..  .2,674,913. ...  1701 ...  .3,061,074. ...  14-48 


p  rOhlo 

«    Indiana 

S  Iniinols 

S-jlowa 

5    Wisconsin  

I    Michigan 

Z  I  Minnesota,  (Territory) ... . 


'Kentucky 78,077. 

Mlssonri 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 35,791. 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Texas 

New-Mexico,  (Territory) 


108,808. 


♦California 

mSM'^^'^*^^ 

Seamen  in  U.  S.  servies 


45,365.... 
4,875.... 


230,760. 
24,520. 
12,282. 


4,762. 


..408-7. 
..408-  .. 


581,434. 
147,178. 
55,211. 


8,806. 


..152. 

..500-2 

..840-S 


86-8 


50,240 


290,055....  200- 


105,602.... 200-  ... 
8,850 


406,511.. 
20,845.. 

76,556!! 
261,727. 
40,352.. 


.147-8.. 
.356-  .. 


564,317. 

66,586. 
127,901 . 
153,407.. 
422,813 

75,448-. 

14,278. 


.100-4 
.  61-5 
,.  87- 


335,407. . . .208 08. . .    805,991 ....  140-8. . . .  1,424,745  . . .7676 


Total 3,929,827. ...5,805,941. ...8501. ...7,289,814. ...86-45. ...9,638,191. ...33-18 


*  The  population  of  Califbmla  is  set  down  at  165,000  as  an  approximation  to  the  real  population,  which 
maybe  essentially  varied  by  complete  returns.  Should  the  returns  vary  fVom  our  estimate  so  Tar  as  to  re- 
duce the  population  of  California  30,000,  South  Carolina  will  be  entitled  to  a  member  additional,  as  being 
next  above  on  the  list  of  fk'actions.  The  official  returns  of  California  will  slightly  affect  the  calculation  re- 
specting the  aggregate  increase  of  the  fVee  population  for  the  year  1850.    Ratio  of  representation,  93,716. 

"~        umsof  Utal  "       •  •  ^    ._ --.^^ 


f  The  returns  of  Utah  hare  been  received  since  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
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Statement  qf  PopulaHoH  hy  Clmtet  dMceKumOgy/irom  1700  U  1650,  mchuvH, 


Whitei 8,172,464.. 

Free  colored 50^466. . 

SlaYea 097,807.. 

SeamtninU.  S  Mrrice 


1800 

1Ulio«r 

ItlA 

im 

4,304,489. 
108,995. 
893,057  . 

..  35-7.. 
..  82-2.. 
..  27-9.. 

..6,862.004.. 
..    186,446.. 
..1,191,364.. 

..  36^.. 
..  72-2.. 
..  33.4... 

.7,e66,5M. 
.   233,524. 
.1,588,098. 

..MU 
..SMS 

3,929,827.... 5,305,941.. 


...7,239,814. 


..9.638,191.. 


36-4.... 6,048,450....  37*  .... 8,100,093... »« 


Total  Free 3,23 1,930.... 4,412,884. 

Total  colored  population,  \  ■  - 

fhje  and  alarea J     757.363....  1,001 ,452....  322....  1,377,810....  37-6....1,77l,e«....l 


of  of  of 

1880        lamaM  1840         TncwM  IfBO           Imumm    No. 

•2  r Maine                                      399,455. .  339. .  501,793..  26*2  ...  583,188..  16-22..    6. 

fl     New-HiinMiiiii'.*'";'.!!!    269.328..   103..  284,574..     56...  317,964..  11-63.. 

SPJ  Vermont               280,652.19...  291,948..     4'    ...  814,120..  759..     8 

W  1  MaasachnaMtU 610,408..   166..  737,699..  20-8...  994,499..  94-81..  11 

i     RhSdMsSSId       »7,199..  17-  ..  108.830  .  11-9...  117,544..  35-57..    2. 

I [cowScticS  .:::::::::::: j?^-j;i-  309.978..  4i ...  370,791..  i9-6i..  4. 

1,954,717..  17-7..  2,234,822..   14*3  ...  2,728,106..  22-07 


5  (New- York 1,918,608..  39-7. 

§  ^New-Jersey 320,823..  15-5. 

g  <  Pennaylvaoia 1,348,233..  28  5. 


2,428,921..  26-6  . 

373,306..  16-3  . 

1,724,033..  27-9  . 


3,097,394. 

489,555. 

2,311,786. 


27-52. 
31-14. 
34-09. 


33..  4,768..  « 
5..  S03M..  i 
25..*0S,6<»  •  K 


3,587,664.. 32-88..  4,520,260..  2616...  5,898,735..  30*32. 


rDelaware 76,748.. 

District  of  Colnmbia 39,834 . . 

^     MaryUnd ^7,040.. 

I  J  Virginia 1,211,405. . 

5  \  North  Carolina 737,987. . 

^     South  Carolina 581,185.. 

Oeorfia 516,823. . 

.Florida 34,780.. 


5-5. 
29-2. 

9-7. 
13-7. 
15-5. 
15-6. 
51-2. 


78,085..     1-7 
43,712..  23  3 

470,019.       " 
1,239,797 

753,419 

594,398 

691,392  .  33-8 
54,477..  66-8 


5-1  . 
2-3  . 
21  . 
2-3  . 


91,535.. 

51,687.. 
583,035. . 
1,421.661.. 
868,903. 
668,507. 
905,999.. 

87,401. 


17-22. 
18-24. 
2404. 
14-66. 
15-32. 
12-46. 
3103. 
60-43. 


1. 


1 


3,645,752..   19-1..  3,925,299..     7-66...  4,678,728..  1919. 


61-3. 
133-  .. 
185-2.. 


Ohio 937,903 

Indiana 343,031 

lUinois 157,445. 

Iowa « 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 31,639.  .255-6 

Minnesota  (territory) 


1,519,467..  62-  . 
665,866. .  99-9  . 
476,183.. 202-4  . 

43,112  .    ..     . 

30  945..  ..  . 
212,267. 570-9  . 


1,980,408. 
988,416. 
851,470. 
192.214. 
305,191 . 
397,654. 
6,077. 


.  30-33. 

4411. 

78-81. 
345-84. 
890-48. 
.  87-33. 


6..*78,307..  I 

13..  14,341..  B 

8..    3,81fl..  ! 

5..  4WII..  ' 


21..  liT*  ; 

ll..*5l,JII.  » 

9..  ^m-  \ 
,  2..  4,7«.. ; 

3..  Hill .  J 

.    4.  22,799..  J 


1,470,018.. 85-43..  2,067,840..  101 -89...  4,721,430..  59-08. 


rKentncky 687,917..  21-9.. 

Missouri  140,455.. 110-9. 

Alabama 309,527.  .142-  . 

Louisiana 215,739  .  40-6. 

Tennessee 681,904..  61-3. 

Mississippi 136,621..  81-  . 

Arlcansas 30,388.  .112-9. 

Texas 

INew-Mexico  (territory) 


t  CalMbmia.. 


779,828..  13-3  .. 
883,702..  178-2  .. 
590,756  .  90-8  .. 
352,411..  63-3  .. 
829,210..  21-6  .. 
.^5,651. 175-  .. 
97,574. 2211  .. 


082,405. 
682,043. 
771,671. 
511,974. 
1,002,625. 
606,555. 
209,639. 
212,592 
61,547. 


25-98. 
77-75. 
30-62. 
45-27. 
20-01. 
61-46. 
114-65. 


10..*54,a«8.>l 

.  7..*M.778..  5 

.  7..*72,J18..  ; 

.  4..  41J01.  { 

.  5..  14,M5..  * 

.  2.      3.414..  I 

.  2..    1,W.  ^ 


2»202,551. 

.54-59. 

3,409,132..  54-78. 

5,318. 

6,100..     ..    . 



5,041,051..  47-86. 


165,000., 


13,293.. 
11,380.. 


0«g»|T«ritori... 
Seamen  in  U.S.aerrice.  

Total 2,866,020.. 33-48..  17,069,453..  32-67... 23,257,723..  36-25.. 233 !.»«**«»  *** 


t  For  popnlatlon  of  California,  sec  prefeding  page. 

%  Tlie  retuma  of  Utab  have  been  received  since  the  preparation  of  tkis  r^ort. 
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Staiemmt  ^  Population  by  CloMca  dicenniaUy^from  1790  to  1850,  incJuaivt, 

>wpt>w( 
olMchSuU 


Ratio  Ratio 

of  of 

1880       loflnaao         1840  laeioaM  18M 

Whites 10,587,878.. JS-9S..  14,180,805..  84-7  ...10,880,788 

Praecolored. 310,600.  .88-85..      386,245..  300  ...     428,681 

Slaves 8,000,043.  80-61..  2,487,213..  23-8  ...  3,198,324. 

Seamen  In  U.  S  scnrlce *   6,100 


12,886,080 17,060,453 JW,257,788..  868 


Total rVee 10,856,077.. 8408..  14,576,140. .  341  ...20,050,390..  37-61.. 

Total  ciriored  popvia- ) ■    — ■ 

tlon,  (hie  and  slaves  i     2,828,643.. 81 -44..  2,873,458..   28*4  ...  8^096,985..  26*22 

*  Added  (•  white  population. 


UNITED  STATES  —  FINANCES  OF 
THE  GENERAL  AND  STATE  TO. 
VERNMENTS— PUBLIC   DEBl  s 

United  States ^\.-r>.-::.8 

Maine ■:  i.iO 

Massachnsetts >ij^\'\,\'\7 

New- York 2a,s»:3T/Ji9 

New- Jersey..... 0-2^3^ 

Pennsytvaaia 4<X4yi.7S7 

Maryland la,iMKi,miO 

Virginia    l■J,^fjO>l7 

North  CarsUna ^77, ^m 

South  CaroUna ^M'2jm 

Georgia 1  >wiiA:2 

Alabama lij^:i'^j.i>38 

Mississippi T.^JT],Tii7 

LoQisiana H^.23!-.  1 31 

Texas U  M^Kii^i 

▲rlunsaa 3,>'iii4^2 

Tennessee 3,^37  .*^56 

Kentucky 4,Sil.?»v3 

Ohio..... 111,173.333 

Michifan 2.!Mti,«:i9 

Indiana  M5t%437 

Illinois in.r,i%'\t5 

Missouri ^^.Wl 

Iowa 5"i,iKi0 

Total,  1850 $27  , 1-    iT6 

Total,  1843 19v  i-.t:i6 


Increase  in  seven  yean fTM.iuu  />10 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  tlijriy 
per  cent,  in  seven  years;  and  retun  -  [.►r 
1851  will  show  an  addition  to  the  pu'ili-  ki- 
debtedness  of  18M)  of  more  than  for^y  miU  | 
lions  of  dollars.  New- York ,  Massaci  n  i  ^  ^  ■  i  j  h, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  have  pr  um  1, 
or  are  about  granting  their  credit  to  v  ^rk  -i  ^f 
internal  improvement,  by  which  the  h!i  1a  if 
each  will  be  largely  increased.  We  m  1 1  -  r  aAA 
to  this  enormous  amount  at  least  seven  i  >  -  ;j  ^e 
milUons  of  dollars  for  the  debts  of  cii  i^  -  <  ^  d 
counties  in  all  sections  of  the  couMiv,  lt] 
which  bonds  are  issued.  This  mal^'^  ilie 
indebtedness  of  governments,  greit  ^aid 
small,  in  the  Unit^  States,  at  this  m ni^-nt, 
nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  dollar*^  '  I  Ue 
debts  of  rail-road  and  canal  companies  in  the 
United  States,  for  which  bonds  ha\r  En^n 
issued,  and  are  floating  about  the  mon^y 
markets,  amount  to  full  eighty  millhMi-.  .>f 

dollars.     The  banks  have  been  ex\, ling 

rapidly,  and  every  month  adds  milii^^sin  lo 
their  KMns  and  disooniits.    The  loans  at  the 
VOL.  m. 


present  time  of  the  banks  cannot  be  less 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  reports  published  by  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury  make  the  aggregate 
S4 13,733,004,  and  many  of  the  returns  in- 
cluded in  that  aggregate,  were  dated  four  and 
six  months  previous  to  January,  1851.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  bonds  of  incorporated 
companies — of  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments— of  cities  and  counties — and  of  paper 
promises  to  pay  held  by  the  banks,  cannot  be 
much  below  one  thousand  miUiofu  qf  doUart^ 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  table  : — 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATK  IMDEBTKDNBSS^ISSl. 

General    and    State    Governments, 
1850 •. $«7ft,480,076  19 

General  and  State  Government  in- 
crease since  1850 40,000,000  00 

Bonded  debts  of  Cities  and  Counties, 

1851 75,000,000  00 

Bonded  debu  of  Railroad  and  Canal 
Companies,  1851 80,000,000  00 

Loans  and  discounts  of  Banks  in  the 
U.  S.,  1851 490,000,000  00 

Total,  1851 1990/180,676  19 

This  is  independent  of  the  immense 
amount  of  paper  floating  about  the  country, 
in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  amount 
included  in  the  above  table  comprises  the 
bonded  debts  of  the  various  governments 
and  incorporated  companies,  and  the  amount 
of  paper  discounted  m  all  the  banks.  We 
have  made  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  total 
extent  of  credits  in  existence.  It  is  proba- 
bly double,  at  least,  the  above  aggregate. 
The  great  speculative  years,  1835,  1836  and 
1837,  could  not  compare  with  the  present. 
We  are  at  this  moment  in  a  more  expanded 
condition  than  ever  before,  and  there  are 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  bonded  securi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  rai!-roads,  canals, 
plank  roads,  and  other  works  of  internal  im- 
provements, ready  to  be  negotiated  at  some 
rate.  Individuals  have  by  no  means  been  be- 
hind corporations  or  incorporations.  Every 
one  that  had  any  credit  has  been  running  into 
debt.  All  sorts  of  extravagance  is  the  oraer  of 
the  day.  Five,  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  are  paid 
for  a  ticket  to  a  concert,  without  a  second 
thought.    Three  thousand  dollars  lor  a  osr- 
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riage  and  pair  is  considered  nothing.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  house  up 
town,  and  furniture,  is  not  considered  un- 
reasonable, and  everything  else  at  the 
same  rate,  is  paid  by  those  who  have  morv 
credit  than  capital,  more  pride  than  brains. 
The  people  of  the  South  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  prices  paid  for  their  sta- 
ple product,  been  enormously  extravagant, 
and  have,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  their  crops,  exceeded  their 
incomes,  in  expenditures,  fiill  as  much  as  in 
any  previous  year.  The  success  of  Jenny 
Land's  concerts  shows  this.  In  the  &ce  of 
this  artificial,  inflated  state  of  things,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  great  fiiU  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  or  the  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  gold  from  California  ?  That  both 
of  these  events  will  be  realized,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  The  enormous  prices 
which  have  been  paid  for  cotton  during  the 
past  year  will  stimulate  cultivation,  and  the 
probid)iUtv  is,  that  before  a  twelvemonth 
elapses,  tne  raw  material  will  be  nearly  as 
low  as  ever  it  was.  We  have  taken  the 
cream  off  the  gold  mines  of  California,  and, 
while  the  supply  of  dust  will  be  largely  re- 
duced, the  expansion  of  credits  here,  which 
has  been  earned  on  upon  the  basis  furnish- 
ed by  California,  must  go  on  until  it  is  ar- 
rested by  a  wide-spread  revulsion. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  COMMERCIAL 
NAVIGATION  OF,  AND  GREAT  BRl- 
TAIN.— We  are  indebted  for  the  following 
extract  to  Mr.  Kettell's  invaluable  **  United 
States  Economist  :'* 

The  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
which  were  originated  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  continued  in  force 
down  to  the  peace  of  1815,  have  now,  since 
three  years,  been  abolished  in  respect  to  the 
foreign  trade.  It  was  generally  contended, 
and  by  many  believed,  that  the  commercial 
greatness  of  England  was  due,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  operati9u  of  those  laws, 
rather  than  to  the  enterprising  and  commer- 
cial character  of  her  people.  The  singular 
position  of  their  island  home,  which  made 
navigation  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  their  neighbors,  and  eminently  favored 
its  development,  inasmuch  as  that  no  wind 
can  blow  from  any  Quarter  of  the  compass, 
bat  that  it  is  fair  for  tne  arrival  and  departure 
of  some  of  England's  mercantile  marine ;  her 


possession  of  oaks,  iron  and  mechsoied  ge* 
nioS|  enabled  her  to  build,  withoat  competi' 
tion,  those  vessels  which  her  eoterpriae  ind 
necessities  sent  into  all  seas.  With  thw 
advantages,  it  was  inevitable  that  Eoglaod 
should  become  the  mistress  of  the  aesi}  ud 
to  ascribe  the  results  of  those  eombioed  cir- 
cumstances to  the  operation  of  law,  wis 
more  worthy  of  a  dark  age  than  of  the  en- 
lightened present.  t$oon  afVer  the  gorers- 
ment  of  Crumwell  invented  those  laws,  Col 
bert,  in  1664,  constructed  the  first  geoenl 
tariff  for  France,  aod  the  principlei  of  thit 
tariff  were  more  strictly  enforced  b^  kk- 
ceeding  ministers,  especially  in  reladooto 
naviaation,  down  to  the  present  day.  Asioef 
as  all  the  countries  out  of  Europe  were  (ie> 
pendencies  of  European  governments,  ud 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  their  lawf,  bot 
little  progress  was  made  in  that  berithfol  ri- 
vahy  which  operates  to  the  benefit  of  eeoenl 
industry.  The  separation  of  the  United  Stita 
from  Great  Britam  freed  them  from  tbeo{»- 
ration  of  her  laws,  and  compelled  tbeir  n> 
laxation.  Even  statesmen  were  not  too  itB- 
pid  to  see  the  necessity  of  modifyio£  a  Kite 
of  things  which  compelled  a  BritiaQ  vessri 
to  make  a  voyage  across  the  Atlaotio  ia  bal- 
last, one  passage,  passing  a  United  Statv 
vessel  loaded,  thus  charging  two  fragbti 
upon  every  cargo  carried,  without  beofuiBS 
toe  vessel ;  consequently,  the  laws  were  for 
the  first  time  modified,  and  United  States  ad 
British  vessels  placed  upon  an  eqaal  iboaog. 
In  1818,  the  United  States  passed  a  law  vir- 
tually  abolishing  navigation  laws  in  fa^  ^ 
any  nation  which  should  adopt  a  simik 
policy.  The  inevitable  progress  of  commeRt, 
deepening  its  own  channels,  at  length  conh 

Eelled  England,  in  time  of  famine,  to  •Qspo^ 
er  navigation  laws,  in  order  that  vessels « 
all  nations  might  bring  her  food.  HoUiv 
and  Belgium  were  compelled,  by  the  isib« 
necessity,  to  do  likewise,  and  that  exgtfi- 
ment  led  to  the  final  abrogation  of  the  Eng- 


lish navi^tion  laws,  in  1849,  cooseqaeoil^ 
brioging  mto  force  the  United  States  hwol 
1818.    France  alone  remains  in  her  ibroer 


position.  The  resnlU  of  the  cxcloslTe  pofig 
of  France,  and  of,  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britam,  are  seeo  n 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  to- 
nage  which  entered  each  country  in  l^ 
and  1851,  distinguishing  the  foreign  from  the 
national : 


TABLS  SHOWIlfO  mS  TONNAOS  WHICH  XNTSBBD  BA.OR  COVHTET,  I>lSTIlfeiTISHXR«  TUB  KATWSatWt 

rOBKION  FLAOS. 


-1849.- 


-469!.- 


NMioiMl 

Great  Britain 4,890,375 1,080>94 4,888,94ft «,MM» 

Franco 837,845 1,049,94« 886,145 1,3IJ.J» 

United  States 2,858,325 1,710,515 8,054,849 1,9»,«1 


The  exclusive  policy  of  France  has  not 
prerooted  her  interests.  Of  the  whole  ton- 
nage which  enters  France  in  any  toe  year, 


only  forty  per  cent  is  the  property  of  Fr*» 
citisena.  In  both  Bnclaod  and  the  \itm 
States,  the  lerene  is  Ibe  oMe.    Iti•doab^ 
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less  the  case  that  the  genios  of  France  is  far 
less  maritime  than  either  that  of  England  or 
of  the  United  States ;  but  the  figure  shows 
that  laws  can  do  but  little  towaros  changing 
the  character  of  a  people.  As  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  both  possessed  of 
maritime  aptness,  it  was  fiercely  contended 
that  the  superior  capital  and  general  resources 
of  the  latter  woola  enable  her,  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  to  drive  the  United  States  ves- 
sels oat  of  the  trade,  at  least  the  interna- 
tional trade. 
It  was  supposed  that  in  what  was  called 


the  trian^lar  voyage  between  the  United 
States,  Bntish  West  Indies  and  England,  the 
vessels  of  the  latter  would  have  such  advan- 
tages as  would  ruin  American  .tonnage.  We 
may  now,  from  official  doeomeots,  compile  a 
table  of  the  British  and  American  tonnage 
which  entered  the  United  States  from  each 
countrjr  of  the  world  at  two  periods.  In  this 
table,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  has 
been  altogether  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
the  tonnage  of  the  latter  showing  an  increase 
from  almost  every  country. 


BirnSH  km  UNITID  STinS  TORHAOB  INTEBID  VinTBD  8TA.TIS. 


-1849.- 


-1851.. 


Britiak  U.  S.  British                            U.  8. 

GrcatBritain 551,1W «00,7(W  501,894 «48.2W 

Canada 587,697 906,613 514,883 1,013,t7» 

North  American  ColoBies 814,806 1S0,667 861,564 08,418 

BritUh  Weal  Indies 46,686 63,523 39,894 58^53 

British  East  Indies 20,529 2,506 29,907 


Total  O.  B.  dependeneies 1,450,350 1,719,501 1,420,243 1,807,25» 

AU  other  eovntriae 32,857 945,820 140,022 1,247,057 


Total  tons 1,482,707. 


.2,658,321. 


.1,560,269 3,054,809 


Thus  we  observe  that  the  entries  of  United 
States  tonnage  from  Great  Britain  increased 
42,530  tons,  but  British  tonnage  decreased 
49,268  tons.  The  same  in  respect  to  Canada 
«Dd  the  British  East  Indies.    From  countries 


other  than  British,  the  trade  has  been  virtu- 
ally monopolized  by  United  Sutes  vessels. 

If  we  compare  the  progress  of  tonnage  in  the 
foreiffn  trade  of  the  United  States  aod  Great 
Britam  we  shall  have  results,  as  follows  ; 


TORNAQB  OF  THB  Ulf  ITBD  8TA.TB8  AND  GBBAT  BBITUM,  BNTBEBB  IIC  BACH  TBAB. 
UoHadSfatM  On 


1834., 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 


Amerieaa  Fortifa  Brithh  Foreign 

.1,074,670 568,052 1,996,930 648,911 

.1,352,653 f41,310 2,108,492 732,8«r 

.1,255,384 680,218 2,250,173 688,194 

.1,299,720 765,703 

.1,408,761 604,166 

1,491,279 624.814 2,756,533 1,201,985 


1840 1,576,946 712,363 2,807,367 1,296,840 

1841 1,631,909 736,444 2,900,749 1,081,360 

1842 1,510,111 788,775 2,680,888..... 974,768 

1843,9 mos 1,143,523 534,752 2,919,528 1,005,894 

1844  1,977,438 916,992 3,087,437 1,143,896 

1845 2,035,486 910.563 8,699,853 1,853,735 

1846 2,221,028 968,178 3,622,806 1,407,96^ 

1847 2,101.359 1,120,346 4,238,056 1,852,096 

1848 2,393,482 1,405,191 4,020,415 1,559,046 

1849 2,658,321 1,710,515 4,390,375 1,660,894 

1850 2,573,016 1,775,623 4,078,544 2,085.15^ 

1851 3,054,349 1,939,091 4,388,245 2,599,986 


The  year  1839-40,  aod  in  1847,  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  tonnage  entering  Gh-eat  Bri- 
tain was  large,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
importation  of  com,  and  these  have,  since 
the  last  famine,  cfplinued  at  an  enormous 
figure,  favoring  the  employment  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  com  countries.  In  the  above 
period  of  fifteen  years,  however,  the  entries 
of  American  tonnage  in  the  United  States 


have  tripled,  while  British  tonnage  in  Eng- 
land has  little  more  than  doubled.  Tho  ratio 
of  foreign  tonnage  entering  England  has  in- 
creased (aster  than  foreign  tonnage  in  the 
United  States,  because  American  vessels  are 
included  in  the  former.  The  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  several  employmenti» 
has  progressed  as  follows : 
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Employed  ii 


UHITSD  VTAiTlt  TORNAQS. 

1840  '  1S50  ISSl 

Foreign  trade 7W,838 1,386,754 l,4n,373 

Foreign  steam 44,9« n,S90 

Forelgnwhale 136,9M 14MI« 18I,<M4 

©40,480 1,273,904 1,33S406 

3«,030 42,027 45,054 

198,184 481,804 581,216 

•7,926 85,646 87,475 

9,109 8,160 8,140 

58,112 50,589 


Coasting 

Do.       under  20  tons 

Do.       steam 

Cod  flabing 

Do.       nnder20ton8 

Mackerel  flailing 28,269 

Whale         do. 


Total. 


.2,170,762 8,527,455 8,772,430 


In  the  eleven  years  here  embraced,  the 
eailing  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  has  dou- 
bled, and  over  sixty-two  thousand  steam  tons 
have  been  added.  The  coasting  sailing  ton- 
nage, in  the  same  time,  has  increased  forty 
per  cent.,  and  the  steam  two  hundred  per 
cent.  The  home  fisheries  have  shown  no 
great  increase ;  in  fact,  precisely  that  interest 


which  alone  has  received  bountiee  from  the 
government,  is  the  only  one  that  has  DOt  ii>> 
creased.  This  large  increase  in  tonnage  has 
not  been  without  its  influence  upon  freights, 
but  these  have  not  been  sufficieotly  de|»rMBed 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  veisels. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  progreaa  of 
building  for  the  foreign  trade  ^ 


BEOISTBBSD  TONS  BUILT  AKD  DISPOSBD  OF. 

Sold  to 
Baili  ForcigiMia 


1646. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


.  58,274 10,931 4,242 22,118 20,961 

.  78,849 18,907..... 5,096 22,078 87,766 

.  135,685 11,079 3,602 26,872. 94,382 

.  99,130 12,506 7,109 23,606 55,908 

.157,612 18,468 4,666 23,794 115,739 

.165,849 15,246 3,806 23,140 123,647 


The  increase  in  the  effective  tonnage  has 
been  very  large.  The  high  freights  of  1847 
stimulated  a  great  activity  in  the  ship-yards, 
which  subsided  in  the  following  year,  to  be 
renewed  with  greater  vigor  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  coasting  tonnage  has  shown  the 
aame  fe&tures,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
increase  of  competition  from  tne  rail^roads,  a 
■competition  which,  in  England,  has  seriously 
redoced  the  coasting  tonnage.  If  the  coasting 
trade  of  England  had  been  thrown  open,  like 
the  foreign  trade,  the  diminution  in  its  move- 
ment would  have  been  ascribed  to  that ;  but 
it  had  only  the  rivalry  of  rail-roads,  and  these 
have  beea  effective.  In  the  United  States, 
great  as  has  been  the  activit^r  of  the  rail-road 
traffic,  it  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  encroached 
upon  coasting  tonnage. 

UNITED  STATES— Tariffs— Inter- 
nal ImPROVBMBNTS COPY-BIOHT,  AND  PA- 
TENT RioHT. — If  the  American  government 
be,  aa  it  undeniably  is,  one  of  limited  and  cir- 
cnmacribed  powers,  it  is  yet  in  full  posses- 
aion  of  all  the  high  and  essential  attributes  of 
sovereignty.  It  is  a  nation,  in  every  sense 
that  the  term  is  understood  to  imply  equality 
and  independence — the  power  of^  demanding 
rights — of  punishing  wrongs — of  maintain- 
ing rank,  influence  and  position  among  con- 
temporary governments.  Such,  in  all  its 
external  relations,  is  the  government  which 
it  was  the  intention  of  our  fathers  to  estab- 
lish, and  such  it  was  their  happy  fortune  as 
well  as  their  consummate  wisdom  to  secure 


in  the  terms  of  the  federal  compact — a  com- 
pact which  brings  home  to  us  and  gnarantiM 
m  all  times  liberty,  independence,  power, 
and  all  that,  as  citizens  and  as  men,  it  is  our 
glory  to  perpetuate. 

In  its  internal  relations,  bowerer — its 
relations  to  the  integral  and  constituent 
parts,  the  states — the  federal  government 
presents  a  new  and  different  aspect.  Her% 
m  nice  equilibrio,  are  adjustea  its  limita- 
tions, its  checks  and  its  compromisea.  Here, 
if  you  please,  its  weakness ;  but  here,  be- 
yond all  question,  its  strength.  Here  inter- 
ests, in  many  respects  dissimilar  and  discord- 
ant ;  habits  of  thought,  feelings,  prejudicet 
and  passions,  as  ntuneroos  and  distinct  as 
the  great  subdivisions  of  a  country,  embrac- 
ing eveiy  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  can 
make  them,  are  to  he  conciliated,  harmoniz- 
ed, and  blended  firmly  togeUier  for  purposes 
of  an  exalted  public  good.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  great  arena  where  the  battle  of 
America  must  be  fought — ^America  for  or 
against  herself— federation  against  eonaoti- 
dation— chartered  rights  against  cniel,  heait- 
less  and  inexorable  majoritiee — ^libeity 
against  power — a  constitution  against  the 
omnipotence  of  parliament.*  On  the  oater^ 
most  wall  of  the  republic  its  batmen  may  be 


*  Do  Lolme,  in  his  remarkaMe  work  upon  Hic 
English  Constitation,  asserts  boldly,  that  it  is  a  fho- 
damental  principle  with  the  EiifUah  lawyers,  tkat 
Parliament  can  do  everything  bat  make  a  vnmam,  s 
man,  and  a  man  a  woman.    P.  134. 
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hung  in  triumph — the  pressure  will  never  be 
thence. 

With  what  extreme  caution  did  the  sages 
who  presided  over  the  infancy  of  our  liberties 
proceed,  when  engaged  in  the  delicate  trust, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
consolidating  powers  taken  from  the  indivi- 
dual states  m  the  hands  of  representatives 
from  the  states  at  large.  What  searching 
scrutiny,  what  acute  sensitiveness,  what 
jealousy,  what  prescience,  and  yet  what 
self-sacrificing  and  noble  patriotism.  They 
were  not  men  to  shrink  trom  the  high  re- 

Sonsibilities  of  thetr  times.  No  hand  of 
eirs  could  forge  a  chain  of  iron  to  be 
clanked  over  their  graves,  with  maledictions, 
by  their  children.  In  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Revolution,  the  love  of  liberty  had  be- 
come with  them  a  living  and  an  active  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  same  heroic  devotion  which 
led  them  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  in  its 
cause,  led  tnem,  when  that  cause  was  won, 
into  the  council-chamber,  where  alone  it 
could  be  perpetuated.  They  adopted  a  con- 
stitution as  perfect,  perhaps,  as  any  mere 
human  instrument  could  ever  be — a  consti- 
tution in  which  they  neither  maintained  nor 
lost  their  identity — in  which  a  government 
was  formed,  and  In  which  states  were  not 
annihilated — states  under  all  the  restrictions 
which  the  general  welfare  and  happiness 
demanded;  but  yet  individual,  equsu,  free, 
with  rights  guarantied,  and  powers  in  every 
respect  adequate  to  administer  their  laws  and 
preserve  their  liberties.  A  central  and  con- 
solidated government  was  not  within  the 
contemplation  of  these  men.  A  mere  asso- 
ciation of  states  was  equally  distant  from 
their  thoughts.  But  a  combination  of  the 
two  principles  was  the  happy  medium — ^the 
principle  of  consolidation  to  the  extent  that 
power  demanded,  and  the  principle  of  associ- 
ation to  restrict  its  abuses.  It  was  proclaim- 
ing a  truth  in  political  science — discovered, 
illustrated,  and  taught  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  World.  Does  not  that  truth  rebuke  alike 
the  domination  of  centralism  and  the  licen- 
tious extension  of  state  power.  As  our 
fethers  fixed  the  compact,  so  in  God's  name 
let  it  stand. 

Experience,  as  well  as  reason,  laughs  to 
scorn  all  idea  of  human  infallibility,  all  na- 
tions of  perfection  existing  in  the  results  of 
the  skill  or  wisdom  of  man.  Time  exhibits 
the  commentary  most  mortifying  of  all  upon 
individual  or  national  pride ;  and  Xerxes 
scourging  the  rebellious  waves  of  Hellespont, 
forging  for  them  fetters,  or  binding  Athos' 
towering  mountain  down  at  bidding,  for  the 
passage  of  his  army,  was  every  whit  as  rea- 
sonable, as  modest,  and  as  wise  a  man  as 
the  author  of  the  immutable  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians;  or  even  as  good  old 
John  Locke,  who,  in  the  inexperience  of  grreat 
theoretical  knowledge,  congratulated  himself 


on  havinjQr  achieved  a  miracle  of  perfection  in 
law-making,  when  he  presented  to  Lord 
Shaflsbuiy  an  unchangeable  and  immortal 
constitution  for  his  Carolina  colony — a  con- 
stitution which,  in  twenty-two  years,  had 
perished  from  its  utter  impracticability,  leav- 
ing scarce  a  wreck  behind  ?  The  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes may  be  applied  to  the  physical, 
never  to  the  moral  and  to  the  intellectual 
man.  The  great  law  of  social  existence  is 
proCTCss. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  stability,  but  then  in  meek  humilia- 
tion and  conscious  infirmity,  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  prepared  and  provided  for 
change.  Times  and  circumstances  may 
alter  the  position  and  relation  of  the  states 
to  each  other — may  develop  new  principles 
of  political  order — may  engender  new  and 
unexpected  combinations,  and  defeat  the  aim 
of  previous  ones ;  a  dangerous  weakness  or 
a  dangerous  power  may  he  detected  in  some 
novel  contingency,  and  demand  a  remedy ; 
might  may  press  too  much  upon  right ;  bar- 
riers prove  unavailing  to  prevent  or  arrest 
encroachment,  and  national  disorganization 
be  threatened — ^the  element  of  safety  is 
happily  placed  within  the  constitution  itself ; 
the  constitutional  power  of  amendment — the 
vis  medicatrix  of  the  sacred  instrument,  ren- 
dering it  capable  of  any  extension  which  the 
necessities  of  times  may  demand,  and  of  an 
adaptation  to  any  state  of  events  within  the 
power  of  human  wisdom  to  conceive.  This 
amending  feature,  under  all  its  limitations, 
is  one  which  recognizes  in  the  people  the 
sacred  and  inalienable  right  of  changing, 
peaceably  and  without  revolution,  their  gov^ 
emment  and  their  laws ;  for  of  that  higher 
right  of  revolution  we  make  no  mention. 

If,  however,  there  be  a  mode  of  change 
known  to  the  constitution,  and  but  one,  ex- 
perience has  certainly  developed  another 
and  a  far  easier  one — easier,  because  de- 
pendent upon  the  wills  and  caprices  of  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  men,  but  as  pe- 
rilous as  it  is  easy — the  method  of  construc- 
tion. The  terms  of  every  compact  must  be 
understood  before  the  compact  can  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  this  understanding  of  the  consti- 
tutional compact  leaves  abundant  scope  for 
doubts  and  diflficulties  that  are  real,  as  well 
as  creates  those  that  are  not.  An  expres- 
sion may  have  been  clearly  intended  in  one 
sense,  and  yet  admit  oi  a  different  one. 
Another  may  be  general  enough  and  indefi- 
nite enough  to  admit  of  several  senses,  and 
the  one  intended  by  no  means  obvious.  A 
power  granted  for  one  purpose  may  be 
wrested  for  another.  A  power  delegated  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  one  and  subsidiary  to  it, 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  independent  and 
substantive,  or  the  reverse  may  be  the  case. 
All  of  these  difiSculties  have  already  been 
raised,  discussed,  and  acted  u^on,  over  and 
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over,  until  the  doctrine  came  at  last  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in 
the  Union — the  Supreme  Court — in  the  me- 
morable case  of  McCulloch  v.  the  State  of 
Maryland,  that  the  sense  of  a  majority  of 
Congress,  long  acquiesced  in,  fixes  the  con- 
struction of  a  doubtful  or  ambiguous  clause 
of  the  constitution.*  What  is  this,  in  fact, 
but  opening  a  wide  door  to  innovation,  and 
prostrating  the  government,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  before  Congress,  to  be  dealt  with  here- 
after according  to  its  tender  mercies  t  In  vain 
shall  we  rally  around  the  constitution  when 
its  heart  has  already  been  eaten  out  by  the 
abuses  of  construction.  Our  best  wisdom 
will  far  rather  be  to  abrogate  altogether  the 
whole  instrument,  so  that  men  shsui  no  long- 
er be  deceived  by  names. 

Were  we  to  trace  the  history  of  parties  in 
our  country,  it  would  be  discovered  that  they 
have  been  formed  and  sustained  less  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expediency  than  the  constitution- 
ality of  political  measures.  The  contest  has 
not  been  in  executing  the  "  behests"  of  gov- 
ernment, to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's, but  in  determinmg  what  those  behests 
are.  Here  the  lines  of  demarcation  are 
boldly  drawn,  and  the  champions  of  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  assume 
their  respective  stands.  The  severe  doc- 
trines of  what  may  be  termed  the  states' 
rights  school,  or,  more  properly,  the  strict 
construction,  have  led  them  to  contest  every 
inch  of  power — to  analyze  the  constitution 
clause  by  clause  with  microscopic  vision — 
to  deny  every  power  not  explicitly  granted 
or  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  specific 
grants — to  interpret  according  to  the  most 
simple,  easy  and  natural  rules,  without  force 
or  artifice,  and  to  throw  into  the  balance  of 
the  states  the  advantages  of  every  doubt. 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  contend 
for  what  they  call  a  more  liberal  principle. 
In  their  apprehension,  the  constitution  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  flexibility  which  admits  of 
its  being  applied  to  cases  not  perhaps  within 
its  original  contemplation,  or  within  its  let- 
ter ;  but  yet  bearing  some  kind  of  analogy 
more  or  less  remote  to  cases  of  an  unques- 
tioned nature.  The  letter  they  hold  (with 
the  inspired  one  of  other  times)  kills,  but 
the  spirit  maketh  alive.  Impressed  fully 
with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
general  welfare,  they  have  taught  themselves 
to  regard  all  other  welfare  as  ofminor  import- 
ance. They  have  their  own  idea,  too,  of 
that  general  welfare,  and  certain  vague  no- 
tions of  nationality,  induced  by  a  study  of 
contemporary  governments,  without  having 
marked  sufiiciently  the  idiosyncracy  of  their 
own.  The  eyes  of  this  class  are  forever  fixed 
upon  the  federal  head,  with  only  an  occa- 

*  4  Whcaion,  81«  ;  we  may,  perhaps,  state  the 
fosttion  too  sironicly,  but  it  is  clearly  dedaelble  from 
tlie  oolurse  of  argument  adopted  by  the  court. 


sicmal  furtive  glance  at  the  states ;  and  they 
regard  the  strongest  concentration  of  powers 
in  the  one  case  as  of  fiur  less  mischievoas 
tendency  than  the  imbecility,  distraction,  and 
disorganization  which  may  result  firom  a  too 
great  extension  of  powers  in  the  other.  In 
a  word,  the  one  party  would  restrain  the 
states  for  the  sake  of  the  government,  and 
the  other  the  goverment  for  the  sake  of  the 
states.  In  effecting  this,  all  the  ingenuity 
and  pkill  of  construction  is  resorted  to,  of 
which  a  written  compact,  im{>erfect  as  every 
such  instrument  must  be,  is  susceptible. 
We  say  imperfect,  though  we  cannot  concur 
to  the  full  extent  with  the  late  attorney-ge- 
neral, Mr.  Legare,  who,  in  one  of  his  earuer 
articles  in  the  old  Southern  Review,  made 
this  unavoidable  imperfection,  and  the  at^ 
tendant  evils  of  construction,  a  ground  of 
objection  to  all  constitutions,  and  particularly 
to  ours,  where  his  own  nice  and  discriminat- 
ing mind,  aided  by  the  light  of  study  and 
experience,  detected  much  imperfection. 
The  efifect  of  a  written  constitution,  said  he, 
interpreted  by  lawyers  in  a  technical  manner 
is  to  enlarge  power  and  to  sanctifpr  abuses, 
rather  than  to  abridge  and  restrain  them.*^ 
Lord  Eldon  is  said  to  have  defied  any  man 
in  England  to  frame  an  act  of  pariiament 
through  which  he  could  not  drive  a  coach  and 
six ! 

Now,  we  have  no  inclination  to  take  sides 
with  either  of  these  great  divisions  of  party» 
and  buckle  on  our  armor  for  a  conflict  which 
belongs  to  another  arena,  and  would  be 
clearly  out  of  place  in  this.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  a  par- 
tisan, as  that  term  has  now  come  to  be  ge- 
nerally understood ;  and,  in  the  next  pli^ 
were  we  to  rush  into  the  field  ready  armed» 
as  God  judges  us,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
determine  under  the  banners  of  which  of  the 
two  great  parties  which  now  distract  the 
country  to  take  our  stand.  It  would  be  a 
trial  of  virtue,  which  of  the  two  evils  to 
choose,  if  either  of  them  must  come  to  us 
with  all  its  odious  concomitants  of  denuncia- 
tion, vituperation,  proscription,  demagoguism 
and  ijrnorance  We  have  yet  to  learn  the 
art  of  brow-beating  an  opponent,  of  flatter- 
ing and  fawning  upon  the  powerful,  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  weak*  and  grievcush 
deceiving  and  disappointing  the  people.  We 
have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  establish 
our  *^  orthodoxy"  by  reason  and  by  argument, 
ever  to  desire  the  other  method  of  '*  blows 
and  knocks,"  ultraism,  domination  and  fero- 

*  Legare's  Writings,  Vol.  II.,  p.  134.  Ut.  Legara 
adds:  ^' We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  talk 
In  a  high-flown  strain  of  the  perfection,  the  fkoitlees 
and  vnaltorable  periection  of  our  instHatioss,  thai 
we  were  beginning  to  think  that  eTerythiog  had 
been  done  fbr  us  by  our  predecessors  ;  and  that  it 
were  Impossible  to  mar  their  work  by  any  errors  of 
doctrine,  or  any  defect  in  discipline  among  oQr> 
sslvss. 
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tkty.  Thatprecioas  monel  ofwiadom  left 
Qfl  by  rare  otd  Governor  Morris,  in  his  des- 
cription of  party,  has  worked  its  way  dbwn 
too  deeply  into  our  constitution  for  this — 
party,  whose  spirit  is  like  the  "  velvet  paw 
of  a  puss,  soft,  so  long  as  she  purs  with 
pleasure  ;  hut  let  the  meanest  little  mouse  of 
an  opposite  party  peep  at  the  veriest  panng 
•fan  office,  away  jumps  the  cat,  her  paws 
extended,  kar  eyes  flashing  fire."  From  all 
ef  this,  we  would  piously  ejaculate.  Good 
Lord  deliver  us !  We  claim  one  badge  of 
distinction  only,  and  that  is,  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican. To  be  preserved  through  life  in  this 
high  estate,  onswerved  by  the  corruption  of 
power  or  the  intripies  of  demagogues  is  the 
noblest  prayer  which  an  American  heart  can 
vtter. 

If  ever  there  was  a  country  where  true 
patriots  shoald  be  piaed  it  is  ours,  for  they 
are  [greatly  needed  amongst  us.  Not  that 
we  apprehend  danger  from  the  enlightened 
tnd  honest  ef  any  party  or  political  creed, 
however  heretical.  There  will  be  safety 
even  with  these,  for  Ooriolanus  with  a  hos- 
tile army  at  the  gates  of  his  native  Rome, 
will  find  his  strong  heart  fail  him  despite  of 
the  bad  counsels  he  has  followed.  Not  th^ 
we  fear  the  states'  right  hand  man,  who 
watches  like  Cerberus  over  the  constitution, 
or  him  who  would  restrict  the  states  to  the 
least  amount  of  power  consistent  with  their 
separate  existence.  Where  both  of  these 
unite  in  a  fearless  devotion  to  the  Union, 
and  in  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  na- 
ture and  advantages,  the  peril  will  continue 
afar  off  But  there  are  those  that  we  do 
fear.  We  fear  the  restless  disorganizer — 
the  man  without  ability  to  comprehend  the 
admirable  and  exquisite  machinery  of  our 
system,  or  without  principle  to  regulate  his 
aspirations.  We  fear  the  ignorant  and  ar- 
rogant innovators,  whose  sole  prospect  of 
influence  must  arise  out  of  the  disorders  of 
society  which  they  creaJte,  even  as  dead  and 
putrid  bodies  seek  the  surface  when  the 
waters  are  disturbed.  We  fear  the  selfish 
and  the  mercenary,  who  would  traflic  with 
government  as  a  matter  of  merchandise,  and 
carry  it  in  their  pockets  upon  'change  were 
it  possible  to  ensure  the  best  bargain  for  it 
there.  The  idea  of  government  with  these 
men  is  connected  noore  with  their  purse- 
strings  than  with  their  hearts — a  "  mess  of 
pottle*'  would  be  an  ample  equivalent  for  it, 
and  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver*'  aa  enormous 
recompense.  Instigated  by  their  interests 
they  would  deem  deserving  of  a  civic  vrreath 
the  achievement  of  driving  Lord  £ldon*s 
coach  and  six  through  the  most  precious 
clause  of  the  constitution.  The  last  class  we 
fear  are  the  innocent  and  well-meaning  igno- 
rant, and  their  number  is  perhaps  the  largest 
•f  aJl ;  those  for  whom  Mr.  Benton  declared 
but  lately  in  th^  Senate,  **  he  made  great  al- 


lowance." But  ignorance,  he  oontinued, 
ought  to  be  docile  and  surrender  on  convic- 
tion— though,  unhappily,  we  know  too  well 
that  in  its  very  nature  it  is  confident,  reck- 
less, and  overbearing.  Give  us  no  govern- 
ment ,at  all  rather  than  deceive  and  mock  us 
with  the  name  of  government,  if  such  men 
are  its  administrators.  We  might  far  rather 
be  resolved  into  a  state  of  nature  again, 
where  there  would  be  better  prospect  of  pre- 
serving our  liberty  and  our  rights.  In  that 
ktate,  St  least,  we  can  discover  the  approaches 
of  danger,  and  prepare  to  resist  it  with  the 
power  which  God  has  given  us. 

It  does  not  form  a  part  of  our  plan  to  con- 
sider in  detail  the  various  and  complicated 
questions  which  have  arisen  under  tne  con- 
stitution, and  given  occasion,  at  difierent  pe- 
riods, to  angry  and  protracted  discussions  in 
the  country.  We  might  speak  of  the  bank, 
the  embargo,  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  the 
control  of  militia,  and  the  acquisition  of  fo- 
reign territory — questions  which  may  be 
conceived  as  now  at  rest,  or,  at  all  events,  as 
of  minor  importance  to  others  which  we  are 
to  discuss — viz. :  those  of  iTiiemal  improve' 
ment  and  protection  to  home  industry.  These 
last  overshadow  all  the  rest,  appertaining  as 
they  do  to  those  high  attributes  of  sovereign- 
ty which  touch  us  at  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  and  rouse  into  sleepless  activity  a 
thousand  interests — the  revenue  raising  and 
the  revenue  expending  attributes  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  has  ever  been  in  our  country  a  very 
strong  party  disposed  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government,  so  as  to  include 
the  oognizanoe  of  matters  of  mere  internal 
improvement  where  these  have  seemed  of 
more  than  local  interest.  They  have  grounded 
their  faith  upon  different  clauses  of  the  con- 
stttntion,  bat  principally  upon  that  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  right  of  providioR  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare^ 
On  several  occasions  this  party  have  sno- 
ceeded  in  persuading  Congress,  and  obtain- 
ing appropriations,  thougn  in  others  their 
purpo«es  have  been  thwarted  by  the  exercise 
of  the  President's  veto.  Chancellor  Kent 
somewhere  remarks,  that  the  weight  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  has  been  thrown,  during  a 
greater  part  of  our  history,  into  the  opposite 
scale,  but  that,  from  later  indications,  he 
regards  the  pressure  in  that  direction  as  giv- 
ing  way.  If  this  be  true,  the  last  barrier 
will  be  removed,  and  the  struggle  here 
between  power  and  its  limitations  end ;  for 
we  are  clear  that  for  some  time  back,  and 
now  more  oarticularly,  a  mqority  could  be 
commandea  in  either  branch  of  Congress  to 
sanction  almost  any  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provement which  might  be  presented.  The 
temptstions  to  this  are  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted,  and  would  be  so,  we  fear,  were  the 
constitutionality  of  the  measure  much  mora 
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qaestionable  than  it  is.  Scarcely  a  single 
state  in  the  Union  that  hai  not  some  pet 
scheme  of  improvement  at  home  which 
would  gladly  be  prosecuted  by  drafts  upon 
the  government  coffers.  Some  of  these 
schemes  are  too  vast  for  the  unaided  or  ex- 
hausted resources  of  the  states,  and  they  look 
wishfully  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  Hercules, 
at  Washington,  and  implore  earnestly  his  aid. 
They  become  more  and  more  clamorous  as 
Ibeir  necessities  are  pressing,  and  nothing, 
we  believe,  can  now  satisfy  tnem  short  of  a 
foil  and  hearty  response  to  their  demands. 
We  pass  no  opinion  ourselves— the  conclusion 
having  been  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  b^ 
the  progress  which  things  have  taken,  that  if 
the  power  to  conduct  improvements  be  not  in 
the  constitution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous limitations  of  that  instrument,  as  the  limi- 
tation will  result  in  its  speedy  and  inevitable 
infraction. 

We  had  an  opportunity  last  winter,  while 
in  attendauco  upon  the  iviemphis  Convention, 
to  mark  the  strong  hold  whicn  a  conviction  of 
the  duty  and  power  of  government,  in  relation 
to  internal  improvements,  had  taken  upon 
the  minds  of  delegates  from  all  the  valley 
country  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  a  portion  of  the 
seaboard.  While  the  meeting  o£  this  impor- 
tant body  was  in  agitation,  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  convened  in  the  Union,  the 
press  was  busied  with  suggestions  in  relation 
to  its  objects,  and  with  discussions  of  the 
▼arious  matters  likely  to  be  introduced.  We 
examined  with  much  interest  these  com- 
ments, from  whatever  source  they  emanated, 
as  one  of  the  best  possible  tests  of  popular 
•entiment.  We  discovered  a  surprising  una- 
nimiw  among  them  all  when  the  point  was 
whether  Congress  should  act  in  the  matter ; 
but  bow  far  Congress  should  eo— for,  indeed, 
how  far  Congress  had  the  ngbt  to  go  was 
very  little  agitated — ^was  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jpoint  of  divergence  existed  here, 
and  a  detail  of  all  the  particular  schemes 
urged  upon  the  convention,  from  the  magnifi- 
oent  ones  of  the  aspiring  city  journals,  down 
to  the  humble  suggestions  of  the  remote  vil- 
lage gazette,  womd  furnish  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  striking  pictures  that  could  be 
well  conceived.  The  wisdom  or  the  honesty 
of  these  views  we  did  not  then  consider,  nor 
do  we  now.  The  fact  itself  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  in  showing  the  extensive  preva- 
lence obtained,  and  me  hearty  sympathy 
excited,  by  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  the  convention  had  to  en- 
counter, was  the  proper  disposition  of  this 
mass  of  crude  material  urgent  for  a  place  upon 
Its  tables.  To  have  admitted  without  rule, 
and  acted  upon  every  proposition,  would 
have  been  giving  way  to  a  wanton  spirit 
whose  excesses  must  entirely  have  defeated 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting.  The  position  of 
the  body,  too,  was  pecufiar.    The  fear  of 


political  influences  bad  been  stronglT  felt,  and 
some  reluctance  manifested  towsira  it  epoB 
that  account  A  pledge  was,  however,  given 
that  party  Questions  Mould  not  be  tooebedy 
and,  upon  the  faith  of  this,  men  of  all  politi- 
cal creeds  waived  their  scruples,  anil  came 
together  to  deliberate  upon  measm^aupan 
which  they  were  agreed.  A  memoria)  to 
Congress  being  in  oontemplatitMi,  an  efibrt 
was  made  in  the  fiioe  of  some  oppoaitioii  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  oonvoitiGB 
upon  certain  purposes  whose  eonstitiitionBli^ 
admitted  of  the  least  possible  doobi.  Hew 
far  the  effort  was  suecysssfol,  we  hare  dse- 
where  endeavored  to  show.  We  shall  now 
see  the  &te  of  the  memorial  itself,  and  consi- 
der the  doctrines  of  the  report  by  m  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  to  which  it  gave  occasion, 

Mr.  Calhoun,  the  author  of  the  report,  has 
long  been  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  statesman  of  the  stricteat  and  se- 
verest school  of  eonstmotion.  For  at  leesl  n 
quarter  of  f|  century  he  has  been  at  the  head 
of  that  school.  His  oppositimi  to  the  bank, 
to  the  tariff*,  and  to  internal  improve- 
ments, has  been  bold  and  unoompromiBne. 
The  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  chair  oin 
convention  like  that  at  Memphis  excited  ne 
little  interest.  It  was  considered  that  hia  own 
peculiar  views  must  either  be  compromised 
or  come  into  direct  collision  with  all  around 
him.  We  well  remember  the  anxiety  and 
the  solicitude  ofhis  friends  upon  the  occasion. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  aeep  burst  of  ap- 
probation and  applause  which  rung  through 
the  hall  when  he  made  from  his  seat  the  re- 
markable and  unexpected  declaration,  that 
the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tributaries  were 
to  be  regarded  as  an  '*  internal  sea,"  and  as 
much  entitled  to  the  protection  and  care  d 
the  federal  government  as  the  Atlantic  coasts 
The  effect  was  electrical.  In  many  placet 
it  was  stated  confidently  that  Mr.  OalhouB 
had  struck  his  flag,  and  gone  over  to  the  side 
of  internal  improvement — though  he  dis- 
claimed anything  of  the  kind.  In  Sonft 
Carolina,  so  intense  was  the  feeHng,  and  so 
evident  the  fear  of  defection,  that,  tK>ogh  re> 
elected  by  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  to 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoun's  course  waa  mnch 
and  strongly  animadverted  upon.  A  strong 
disposition  was  even  evinced  to  pass  resolu- 
tions which,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  hatrueHam-'-n  couim 
of  conduct  contrary  to  the  general  policy  i 
doctrines  of  that  state,  evinced  in  ita  reAi 
to  instruct  a  senator  several  years  ago  when 
he  was  clearly  misrepresenting  her. 

The  report  upon  the  memovial  preaerves 
the  consistency  of  Mr.  CidhoDn*s  views  with 
those  he  has  hitherto  advanced,  but  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
more  full  deolaration  of  them  and  their  legK 
timate  deductions.  Age  and  experience  hsive 
modified  little  his  earlier  opinions.  The  only- 
novelty  discovered  in  the  report  is  the  mas- 
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terly  manner  in  wfaioh  be  hat  Tiadteftted  the 
rigfatiof  the  great  arteries  of  oar  domestic 
oommtree  to  be  considered  as  standing  upon 
other  ground  than  that  of  dependence  upon 
the  states.  The  effort  here  strikes  us  as  be- 
ioff  equal  to  the  very  hiehest  intellectual 
achievements  of  bis  lifoi  and  the  whole  report 
presents  one  of  the  most  profound  and  in^- 
ttioQB  discussions  of  tbe  constitution,  in  its 
most  complicated  and  perplexing  features, 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet 
with.  Wrong  or  right,  it  muM  be  regarded 
as  an  admirable  document ;  and  whatever  men 
m^  think  of  the  author  snd  of  his  doctrines, 
sncl  however  we  may  differ  with  bim  upon 
eertam  points  ourselves,  we  can  idl  imite  upon 
eommon  ground  here,  and  yield  the  highest 
possible  applause  for  the  hi%h  stand  that  he 
has  taken  m  relation  to  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  already  the  arteries  of  the 
trade  of  so  many  powerful  amd    growing 


The  report  opens  with  some  refleotions 
upon  the  trade  of  the  valley,  and  tbe  danger 
to  which  that  trade  is  subjected  in  its  transit 
to  a  market.  From  a  population  of  200,000 
ia  1790,  the  West  bad  grown  up  to  a  popula- 
tioD  of  nearly  10,000,000  in  1846.  Prom  a 
tonnage  of  6,500  in  1817,  it  has  reached  at 
last  to  161,000  tons.  The  whole  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  amounts 
anaaally  now  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $300,- 
000,000,  equaling  the  whole  exports  and  im- 
ports of  tbe  United  States  taken  together; 
and  this,  though  great,  is  but  tbe  beginnbg* 
"  Looking  beyond  to  a  not  very  distant  fu- 
ture, when  this  immense  valley,  containing 
within  iu  limits  1,300,000  square  miles,  lying 
in  its  whole  extent  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  occupying  a  position  midway  between 
tbe  Atlantic  and  tbe  Pacific  oceans,  unequaled 
in  fertility  and  tbe  diversity  of  its  produc- 
tions, intersected  in  every  direction  by  tbe 
mi^ty  stream,  including  its  tributaries,  by 
which  it  is  drained,  and  which  supply  a  con- 
tinaotis  navigation  of  upwfnrd  of  10,000  miles, 
with  a  coast,  including  both  banks,  of  twice 
that  length,  shall  be  crowded  with  po]>ula- 
tion,  and  iu  reeoiirces  folly  developed,  ima- 
ginatbn  itself  is  taxed  in  tbe  attempt  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce." 

And  how  has  the  safety  of  this  great  com- 
merce been  provided  for,  and  what  prospec- 
tive arrangements  can  be  made  to  keep  pace 
with  its  advance  ?  Is  this  trade  at  the  mercy 
of  the  states,  or  can  Oongresa,  under  the  con- 
stitution, one  of  the  objects  of  which,  at  its 
ori^o,  was  tbe  protection  of  commerce, 
jegishite  for  it  to  the  extent  that  it  now  legis- 
lates for  our  foreign  trade?  Has  anything 
been  done  for  this  commerce  at  all,  and  in 
what  condition  is  it  now  T  The  report  de- 
clares the  means  of  accurate  information  to 
be  meaffre  in  the  extmme.  Takbiff  as  a  basis 
of  calculation  a  St.  Louis  memorial,  and  sup- 
posing tbe  losses  of  steamboats  in  the  trade  of 


that  city  to  be  tbe  mean  average  of  losses  upon 
the  river  generally,  the  total  annual  averuse 
loss  would  be  about  1 1^  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  number  of  western  steamers,  8  per 
cent,  of  which  being  occasioned  by  sna&s, 
rocks,  and  logs,  susceptible  of  removal.  Tne 
money  value  on  boats  and  cargoes  annually 
kMt  is  $2,601,200,  whereof  $1,820,200  is  from 
snags,  etc.  Taking  the  rates  of  insurance 
(from  12  to  18  per  cent.)  into  calculatbn,  the 
lowest  would  indicate  a  loss  annuallv  of 
$3,600,000  on  tbe  estimated  amount  of  the 
commerce  of  the  river,  to  make  no  account 
of  the  frightful  loss  of  life. 

Whence  arises,  then,  the  sacrifice  tff  the 
property  and  lives  of  tiie  popnlstiou  of  this 
vast  region  1  Is  there  a  remedy  to  be  ap« 
plied,  and  who  shidl  apply  it  ?  This  is  the 
great  (question.  Dismissing  entirely  from  con* 
aideration  tbe  losses  tncideiit  to  sheer  neglect, 
or  orimmal  i^noranoe  and  rashness,  which 
legislation  nugbt  in  some  degree  obviate, 
there  are  other  perils  sosceptiDle,  perbapa 
in  a  much  larger  degree,  of  removal,  and 
these  result  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the^  rivers,  and  the  impediments  b^  which 
their  navisation  is  at  all  times  impaired  and 
eodangerea.  Oan  these  impediments  be  re* 
moved,  and  by  whom  f  Hare  the  states  in« 
terested  the  power,  and  is  it  their  dutj  under 
the  constitutional  compact  to  carry  it  mto  ex- 
ecution, or  is  it  one  of  tbe  legitimate  fonctions 
of  tbe  ffeoeral  government  7  If  the  latter,  do 
the  abuit^  and  the  duty  extend  to  all  rivers 
indiscriminately,  and  under  what  clause  ov 
grant  |>f  power  in  tbe  constitution  can  th^ 
be  found  7  These  are  tbe  interesting  points 
to  which  Mr.  Calhoun's  mind  at  once  directed 
itself,  and  we  shall  follow  some  of  the  steps 
in  the  reasoning  of  bis  luminous  exposition. 

Appropriations  have  been  made,  fix)m  time 
to  time,  for  the  improvement  of  tbe  Missis* 
sippi  and  its  great  tributaries.  Under  what 
grant  of  power  is  not  so  evident  The  most 
usually  understood  grant  is  that  of  laying  and 
collecting  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
— to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Does  this  grant  of  power  admit 
of  a  legitimate  extension  to  the  case  before  us? 
Does  It  delegate  to  Congress  an  independent 
power,  to  be  exercised  at  discretion,  or  is  it  not 
subordinate  to  other  powers  specially  dele- 
gated, and  expressive  of  the  moae  of  carrying 
uem  into  efiect7  Is  there  any  other  **  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfore*'  except 
that  which  the  constitution  expressly  defines^ 
and  is  not  the  instrument  explicit  m  statinff 
what  shall  be  deemed  so  iar  common  ana 
general  as  to  attach  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
federal  government  rather  than  of  the  states  7 
Shall  we  go  beyond  this  plain  limitation,  and 
assert  broadly  that  Congress  has  uncontrolled 
power  in  every  case  where  matters  of  a 
common  and  general  character  are  cancemed, 
and  this  without  any  other  authority  than  the 
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daaae  of  the  oonttitutioii  we  are  ooniideriog  f 
Coald  a  goveromeDt  be  conceived  of  more 
aQlimited  and  omnipotent  than  ours  would 
be,  if  it  may  tfaua  sweep  into  its  bosom  every 
object  of  legislation  at  its  sovereign  will  and 

Sleasure  f  Is  there  no  other  limitation  npon 
le  power  of  Congress  to  "  lay  and  oollect 
taxes/'  etc.,  bnt  its  own  understanding  of 
what  the  **  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fere'*  of  this  government  demands?  Could 
anj  man  in  his  senses  suppose,  in  this  state  of 
things,  that  we  were  governed  by  a  written 
constitution,  or  that  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  a  single  degree  removed  from 
the  Parliament  of  Roglana? 

Mr.  Calhoun  rejects  with  indignation  the 
oonrse  of  reasoning  which  would  lead  tosoch 
conclusions.  He  adheres  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  strict  oooBtruotion,  and  deems  it  impoeible 
to  justify  the  appropriation  of  a  nngle  dollar 
of  the  public  money  ibr  any  other  purposes 
than  those  expressly  stated  in  the  constitu- 
tion, or  clearly  dednoible  lirom  them  ;  in 
neither  of  which  classes  can  the  stupendous 
power  of  conducting  internal  improvements 
^tematically  be  found. 

By  what  right,  then,  have  moneys  been 
expended  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  great 
tributaries,  snort  of  an  absolute  assumption  of 
power  and  an  infraction  of  the  constitution, 
and  by  what  right  can  they  ever  be  appro* 
priated  again  T    The  answer  is  plain,  and  is 

S'ven  in  a  sunple  sentence  in  the  report — by 
e  chartered  right  of  Congress  to  **  regulate 
commerce  among  the  states ;"  a  right  with- 
out which  our  government,  like  that  under 
the  old  articles  of  federation,  must  languish 
and  fall  into  speedy  and  hopeless  imbecility. 
What  is  this  right  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states,  and  how  far,  in  carrying 
out  these  regulations,  may  the  rivers  of  our 
country  be  brought  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  exclusion  of  the  states  throufh 
which  they  pass  T  The  point  is  again  a  deli- 
oateone. 

.  The  constitution  grew  out  of  the  defects  of 
the  artidea  of  confederation,  in  force  during 
the  Revolution;  and  for  some  time  after.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  defects  was 
the  power  reserved  by  the  states  of  regulat- 
ing their  commerce  with  each  other.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  evil  had  become  a  crying 
one,  and  was  sapping  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  Onion.  The  states  were  but  too  happy 
to  surrender  this  power,  and  lodge  it  effectu- 
ally in  Congress,  to  be  exercised  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  they  had 
exercised  it  themselves.  What  was  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce amon^  themselves?  Then:  acta  of 
leg[islation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, evince  that  this  regulation  was  ex- 
tended to  navigation  as  well  as  to  trade-^to 
the  establishment  of  lighthouses,  buoys,  and 
public  piers.  The  same  construction  was 
pot  upon  the  power  by  Congress  at  its  very 


first  session,  and  that  cenatmotion  haa  beea 

E reserved  to  this  day.  The  power  to  rega- 
ite  commerce  among  the  states  ia  not  the 
power  to  regulate  the  internal  conamerce  of 
a  state,  but  the  commerce  of  states,  as  states 
with  each  other.  It  was  particularly  intended 
to  apply  to  the  exposed  oonditioo  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  at  risk 
there.  The  American  states  were  at  that 
period  wholly  eastward  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  more  or  less  open  to  tbe  sea. 
Affairs  hare  changed  since  then,  and  our  po- 
pulation have  swept  in  great  masses  to  the 
westward,  and  founded  powerful  states  there. 
These  interior  states  have  a  commerce  and  a 
navigation,  too,  and  at  periL  Different  as 
may  DC  the  character  of  this  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  different  the  perils  to  which 
it  is  incidrnt,  it  is. yet  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion among  the  states,  and  of  coarse  witbia 
the  purview  of  the  constitation.  Are  we  to 
suppose  any  practical  difference  between  tbe 
condition  of  states  upon  the  seaboard  and  in 
the  interior  ?  Can  it  affect  the  question  that 
the  particular  character  of  the  protecti<Hi  re- 

auired  in  the  two  cases  is  disstmilar?  Is 
longress  restricted  in  its  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  including  navigation,  to  the  par- 
ticular class  of  measures  hitherto  employed 
by  it — the  construction  of  Ught-bousea,  buoys, 
beacons,  etc.  ?  Admit  other  and  better  means 
discovered,  may  not  these  be  reaorted  to  I 
Admit  these  means  entirely  inapf>ropriaieb 
and  unsuited  to  particular  kiads  of  commerce 
and  navigation — for  example*  the  commeica 
and  navigation  of  western  waters — does  the 
regulating  power  of  Congress  cease  iu  iufla- 
ence  from  tnat  £ict  ?  Would  not  this  be  pre* 
cious  trifling  ?  Could  such  partial  and  unjoit 
legislation  have  been  within  the  coutempb- 
tion  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  t  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible.  Wherever  tbe  cooh 
merce  and  navigation  of  the  states,  as  states, 
with  each  other  is  at  peril,  there  the  foster- 
ing and  protective  hand  of  the  general  co> 
vemment  is  extended ;  and  wbeiber  tba 
means  of  relief  be  buoys,  light-bonaes,  be^ 
cons,  and  public  piers,  or  machinery  for  ths 
removal  of  anags,  lo^s,  sand-banks,  rocks, 
etc.,  the  case  is  essentially  the  aame. 

We  have  thus  analyzed  and  imperfectly 
presented  the  argument  of  Mr.  Calbonn,  ia 
illustration  of  the  intention  of  the  clause 
which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  rega- 
late  commerce  amon^  the  atates.  We  saA 
now  consider  the  application  of  the  power  to 
particular  cases,  and  determine  how  far  feds* 
ral  legislation  may  be  legitimately  csxtended. 
We  recur  affain  to  the  report. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  river  wholly  caaf 
fined  to  the  territory  of  a  single  state.  Does 
the  power  of  Congress  extend  to  this  t  Cer- 
tainly not.  Such  a  river  is  subject  exdastye^ 
to  state  jurisdiction,  with  only  such  slight 
exceptiona  as  have  no  kind  of  applicatian  t» 
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th0  mbjeet  bdbre  as.  Its  oonmerca  cannot 
be  '*  commerce  amonff  the  states."  A  differ- 
eot  coDStraction  wooui  entir^  destroy  the 
iodividoaliiy  of  the  stales,  and  sweep  into  the 
haoda  of  govemmeot,  io  the  resale,  all  the 
powers  (bat  were  so  carefully  reserved.  As 
well  might  Congress  "  reculate'^  the  canals, 
railroads,  turnpikes,  etc.,  of  the  state,  as  tbe 
wsicrs  wholly  within  its  limits.  As  well 
might  Congress  set  about  dig^ng  ditches  and 
cleaning  oat  streets,  as  keeping  in  order  and 
navigable  each  local  and  insignificant  stream. 
Soch  powers  are  essentially  the  states*. 

Ealargiog  the  question  to  that  of  a  river 
embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
statet,  what  becomes  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late its  commerce  and  its  navigation  7  The 
power  cannot  be  lodged  in  either  one  of  the 
states  exclusively,  for  then  we  should  have 
a  state  legislation  beyond  its  domain.  Has  it 
been  delegated  to  Congress?  Tbe  clause 
"  regulate  commerce  among  the  states"  would 
seem  iu  point  and  conclusive,  were  it  not  met 
and  controlled  by  another  clause.  The  parts 
of  every  instrument  or  compact  are  to  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  effect  to  the  whole,  for 
the  parties  contracting  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  intended  an  inconsistency.  The  ends 
intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  compact 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Now,  what 
were  these  ends,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is 
tbe  great  and  cardinal  principle  of  our  system 
of  government?  It  is,  firgt^  that  individuals, 
or  combinations  of  individuals,  shall  be  en- 
trusted  with  the  control  and  management  of 
all  enterprises  within  their  power  to  condact. 
Second,  that  the  state  shall  have  the  manage- 
neot  of  those  enterprises  which  are  proper, 
ttd  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
taaided  efibrts  of  their  citizens.  Third,  that 
the  power  of  the  general  government  extends 
to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  action  of  in- 
dividuals, combinations  of  individuals,  or  of 
state*,  would  be  altogether  inefficient,  or 
would  lead  to  consequences  prejudicial  to 
the  general  weal.  Under  this  rule  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  are  li- 
mited to  cases  of  necessity,  and  include  all 
of  those  cases.  The  constitution  is  ex|>licit  in 
prohibiting  interference  here,  and  so  jealous 
IS  it,  that  all  combinations  of  the  states,  or 
treaties  formed  between  them  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, are  absolutely  forbidden.  There  is  one 
exception,  however,  and  it  is  too  remarkable  to 
have  been  unintentional,  or  without  impor- 
tant meaning.  This  exception  could  only 
have  been  intended  to  provide  for  cases  like 
that  of  the  nver  we  are  considering.  It  is 
delared  that  "  no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
tent of  Congress f  enter  into  any  compact  or 
compacts  with  any  other  state."  The  infer- 
ence is  clear  that,  with  such  consent,  a  state 
may  enter  into  compact  with  another  state ; 
but  the  inference  cannot  be  extended  far- 
ther, and  a  compact  between  a  greater  num- 
ber than  two  states  would  be  unconstitutional 


and  Toid.  Why,  then,  the  remarkable  ex« 
ception  ?  Tbe  answer  is,  that  in  the  partion- 
lar  case  tbe  advantages  of  a  combination  of 
states  greatly  preponderate  over  the  dangers. 
The  constitation  was,  however,  unwilling  to 
go  farther.  And  this  brings  ns  back  to  the 
river.  Either  the  power  of  combining  yielded 
to  two  states,  under  certain  restrictions, 
means  something  or  nothing.  If  nothmg, 
then  we  impnte  a  school-boy  blander  to 
sages  in  legislation — ^if  something,  what  elso 
can  it  refer  to  than  to  cases  interesting  to 
these  states,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  legis- 
lation of  neither,  singly,  would  be  soflScient  7 
What  else  is  there  but  for  these  states  to  com- 
bine together,  form  a  compact,  and  legislate 
jointly  in  the  matter?  What  else  can  there 
be,  if  the  theory  of  our  government  has  been 
stated  correctly  to  include  only  those  cases 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  provided  fort 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is,  that  the  gene- 
ral power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  states,  is  restricted  in  the 
particular  case  of  commerce  or  navigation, 
interesting  to  two  states  only,  by  another 
power  recognized  in  these  states  to  combine 
and  regulate  that  commerce  or  navigation 
themselves.* 

The  last  proposition  we  shall  discuss  is 
that  of  a  river  passing  through  the  territories 
of  three  or  more  states.  Here  the  power  of 
Congress  fully  and  undeniably  corned  in. 
The  states  can  effect  nothing.  Their  indi- 
vidual action  would  be  inconsistent  and  ina- 
dequate, and  their  combination  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  casus  faderisf  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lawyers,  arises  at  this  point, 
and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  states,  is  left  to  apply  in  all  its  strictness. 
The  states  bordering  upon  the  banks  of 
every  such  river,  have  the  right  to  demand 
from  Congress  all  that  protection  which  is 
granted  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  Atlantic  coasts. 

Regarding  this  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, we  must  at  least  be  struck  with  its 
simplicity    and  its   correspondence  in    the 


*  Candor  compels  us  to  suggest  an  apparent  flaw 
in  the  reasoning  nere,  wtiich  we  should  gladly  have 
Mr.  Calhoun  or  some  one  else  remove.  Suppose  the 
"  consent^'  of  Congress  be  systematically  denied  to 
every  combination  whatever,  between  one  state  and 
another  state.  Is  not  this  a  matter  within  the  dis 
cretion  or  Congress ;  and  have  we  any  idea  how 
that  discretion  will  be  exercised  7  If  Congress  have 
the  power  to  "  consent,"  every  man  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  Congress  must  have  the  power  not  to 
consent ;  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  river,  we 
woold  ask.  It  is  wholly  without  remedy,  for  the 
states  can  do  nothing— and  if  Mr.  Calhoun  be  right. 
Congress  have  not  the  power.  But  when  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  Congress  the  power  of  withholding 
consent,  does  it  not  at  the  same  time,  by  strong  im- 
plication, give  tbe  power  of  legislating  for  those 
cases,  fVom  which  the  consent,  if  given,  would  have 
excluded  it.  Is  It  not  within  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress on  this  construction,  either  to  act  itself  or  to 
allow  the  action  of  the  state?  Th«  dUBealty  is 
worthy  of  note. 
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main  with  those  principles  of  federation 
which  were  laid  down  ana  argued  with  soch 
consummate  ability  by  the  stateemen  who 
framed  and  adopted  the  compact.  It  neither 
enlarges  to  a  dangerous  extent  the  powers  of 
Congress,  nor  yet  does  it  limit  and  control 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  that  body 
to  imbecility  and  absolute  dependence  upon 
the  states.  Each  member  of  the  Union  is  to 
regulate  its  own  internal  and  local  affairs. 
The  principle  is  upon  the  side  of  liberty — is 
a  great  conservative  of  republicanism — a  bar- 
rier against  the  t3rranny  and  oppression 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  as  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  centralism  when  legis- 
lating in  detail  on  the  interests  of  remote 
provinces.  Every  matter  of  common  and 
equal  interest  to  two  states,  and  to  no  more, 
belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these  states 
leagued  together,  Vith  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  particular  purpose.  All  matters 
of  general  interest,  or  those  in  which  three 
or  more  states  are  concerned,  belong  to  the 
exclusive  cognizance  and  control  of  Con- 
gress. These  principles  appear  safe,  and,  if 
properly  applied,  can  be  liable  to  little 
abuse. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Calhoun^s  argument 
throughout,  and  presented  it  with  as  much 
fairness  as  we  are  capable.  Whatever  be  its 
merits,  its  influence  has  been  small.  The 
lower  branch  of  Congress  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  even  a  reference  of 
the  bill  presented  before  them,  and  framed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  report.  This 
course  of  action,  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Harbor  Bill  in  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  may  be  re|;arded  as  a  prompt 
and  signal  defeat  of  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  a  declaration  by  Congress  of  the 
course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  fu- 
ture. The  question  is  before  the  country, 
and  time  will  determine  where  the  wisdom 
is,  with  the  report  or  with  those  who  have 
denounced  and  defeated  it. 

We  turn  our  attention  now  to  the  remain- 
ing branch  of  the  leading  subject  of  the 
present  article, ».  e.,  the  protective  system. 
Tliis  subject  has  divided  parties  in  America 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  proved  a  perfect 
apple  of  discord  thrown  in  among  us.  It 
threatened  upon  one  occasion  an  entire  rup- 
ture of  the  Union,  or  at  least  what  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  equally  bad,  a  resort  to 
coercion  vi  et  armis  by  the  general  govern- 
ment over  a  state.  The  ashes  of  this  old  and 
bitter  controversy  we  have  no  desire  again 
to  rake  up,  nor  would  we  upon  any  account 
enter  the  arena  where  the  neroe  cnampions 
or  opponents  of  the  system  contend  toother. 
These  are  matters  we  cordially  resign  to 
works  of  a  political  character,  which  ours 
does  not,  and  shall  not  in  any  degree  resem- 
ble— and  to  political  men,  of  which  class  we 


certainly  are  not,  and  as  we  lemaxkod  belbia, 
have  little  disposition  to  be. 

It  is  a  very  common  and  just  notioii  that 
government  should  protect  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  a  country.  Were  any  one  of  thcet 
interests  neglected,  there  would  be  a  valid 
ground  of  remonstrance  ;  and,  periiaps,  in 
the  end  of  something  still  more  serknis. 
Even  partial  and  unequal  protection  would 
be  a  source  of  clamor.  The  great  intereste 
of  a  country  may  be  protected  in  various 
ways.  They  may  be  protected  by  wise  and 
salutary  laws  of  genend  application.  They 
may  be  protected  by  lawq,  regulating  particu- 
lar branches  of  enterprise.  They  may  be 
protected  by  bonuses,  or  by  imposts  skilfuOy 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  Does  the  duty  of 
the  general  government,  to  protect  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  authorize  it  to 
adopt  at  pleasure  either  or  all  the  modes  of 
legislation  we  have  enumerated  1  The 
grounds  of  the  great  controversy  upon  whidi 
we  at  once  touch,  are  too  famiUar  to  requhe 
at  this  day  any  exposition.  In  relation  to 
the  skilful  adjustment  of  imposts  upon  prin- 
ciples of  protection,  Congress  have  long 
since  claimed  the  right,  and  exercised  it. 

The  tariff  of  1790  was  a  revenue  tariC 
with  slight  discriminations.  The  tariff  of 
18 1 6  was  imposed  with  an  eye  to  the  peril- 
ous position  of  the  manufacturing  classw 
grown  up  during  the  war.  and  threatened 
with  annihilation  at  its  close.  It  was  a  hieh 
but  not  a  strictly  protective  tariff.  The 
principle  of  protection  was,  however,  deeoMd 
to  be  conceded.  The  tariff  of  1824  was  a 
protective  tariff.  The  tariff  of  1838  carried 
the  system  to  perfection,  and  received  the 
cognomen,  in  the  bitter  language  of  the 
times,  **  the  bill  of  abominations.**  The 
tariff  of  1832  modified  but  persisted  in  the 
system.  The  compromise  of  1833  was  am 
olive  branch  to  heal  the  dissensions  in  the 
country,  and  it  provided  for  a  gradual  redac- 
tion of  duties  down  to  the  revenue  standaid. 
For  ten  years  the  compromise  was  preserve! 
During  this'  period  the  condition  of  the 
country  had  greatly  changed.  The  maan- 
facturing  interests  of  the  East  compkined 
that  they  were  rapidly  falling  into  decay. 
The  sugar  interests  of  the  South  complained 
that  they  were  overiooked.  At  the  dose  of 
the  period  an  administration  found  itself 
completely  broken  down  in  popularity,  and 
tremendous  efforts  were  being  made  m  the 
country  to  put  an  end  to  its  power.  Ths 
country  was  becoming  involved  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt,  and  the  revenue  had  faUea 
far  below  its  wants.  The  lines  of  paitj 
were  strongly  drawn  in  reference  to  the 
crisis.  The  elections  went  triumphantlj 
everywhere  in  favor  uf  anew  administratioD 
upon  new  principles.  Congress  met,  and 
the  tariff  of  1842  was  adopted — a  tariff  upon 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  1828,  althoii|fa 
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irith  a  lets  avenge  d«tj.  The  mana&ctoies 
of  the  East  have  received  new  life  and  vigor. 
New-England  ia  covering  her  barren  mils 
with  workshops.  Pennsylvania  is  develop- 
ing the  inexhaustible  resources  of  her  iron 
sod  her  coal,  and  the  rich  cane  fields  ofLoui- 
aana  are  crowning  with  wealth  the  labors  of 
her  enterprising  planters;  and  causing  to 
start  up,  as  if  bj  magic,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  costly  mansion  and  the 
magnificent  sugar  mill.  Is  the  q^uestion 
settled,  then,  in  &vor  of  the  constitutionality 
and  expediency  of  protecting  home  industry  1 

It  is  not  a  Uttle  remariiable  that  with  this 
picture  of  great  and,  we  believe,  general 
prosperity  extended  before  us,  the  opponents 
of  the  system  of  protective  duties,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  of  restricted,  as  opposed  to 
free  trade,  have  been  increasing  steadily  in 
Bombers,  and  growing  in  power.  They  deny 
that  ^ypearanees  of  prosperity  should  be 
held  at  all  conclusive.  The  inherent  vitality 
of  a  young  and  yigorous  republic  is  such 
that  a  high  degree  m  prosperity  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  most  grievous  errors  of 
legislation — a  protective  tariff  among  the 
rest.  You  may  impede,  thouffh  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  arrest,  the  progress  of 
such  a  country ;  old  SLge  and  uninterrupted 
health  even  m  the  human  constitution,  are 
not  unfreqaently  associated  with  habits 
whkh  have  been  lonr  continued,  but  which 
may  be  demonstrated  as  of  injurious  ten- 
dency. The  exceptions  cannot  affect  the 
rule.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how 
mech  greater  health  and  age  might  have  at- 
tended opposite  habits. 

The  truth  is,  we  talk  so  much  of  freedom 
that  we  come  at  last  to  venerate  free  anything 
and  everything,  and  free  trade  not  the  least. 
At  first  sight,  too,  there  is  something  raduc- 
tive  in  the  idea  of  free  trade,  and  it  has  never 
been  without  its  fond  votaries.  If  we  take 
the  most  celebrated  writers  upon  political 
economy  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  we  shall  be  surpriseid  at  least, 
though  we  may  not  be  satisfied  and  eon- 
vine^,  by  their  unanimous  commendarion  of 
unrestricted  trade.  From  Sismondi,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  down  to  the 
present  time,  there  is  not  an  important  ex- 
ception that  we  know  of  We  adduce  this, 
not  as  an  argumont,  but  as  a  fact.  We 
know  too  well  that  theoretic  philosophy 
proves  itself  often  visionary  and  impractica- 
ble, and  that  experience  corrects  every  day 
the  faults  of  hypothesis.  But  let  the  fact  go 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  Italian  states  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  are  told,  prospered  be- 
yond all  example  under  the  iniOuence  of  their 
free  commerce  inculcated  by  their  writers 
and  applied  by  their  statesmen.  England  is 
pointed  to,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  by 
the  advocates  of  either  system,  triumphantly. 
Her  immense  power  and  influence  have  been 


felt  all  over  the  world,  and  for  this  she  is 
conceived  by  some  indebted  to  her  severe, 
restrictive  and  prohibitory  systems,  which 
destroy  all  hope  of  competition  from  other 
quarters.  Others  advert  to  the  internal  mi- 
series of  the  empire— to  the  pauperism  and 
dreadful  social  and  physical  suffering  of  mil- 
lions of  the  lower  classes  who  have  no  hope 
of  relief  but  in  the  grave.  The  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  British  cotton  manufacture  has 
been  frequently  referred  to,  though  some 
have  shown  from  Mr.  Baines'  great  work 
upon  the  subject,  that  that  branch  of  industry 
in  Enffland  at  least,  has  been  a  s|K>ntaneou8 
grrowth,  independent  of  all  protective  legisla- 
tion, and  even  in  the  face  of  legislative  ob- 
stacles.* The  late  direction  which  has  been 
given  to  the  affairs  of  England  by  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  also  been  largely 
commented  upon ;  and  the  reduction,  at  one 
stroke,  of  the  duty  upon  over  four  hundred 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  the  whole  course 
in  relation  to  the  com  laws,  seem  to  evince 
a  disDosition,  on  the  part  of  that  country,  to 
stand  out  against  the  world  as  opposed  to  all 
restrictions,  and  to  elevate  very  soon  the 
banners  of  free  trade.  We  hear,  too,  this 
course  adverted  to  in  evidence  of  the  astute 
policy  of  England,  and  of  that  stubborn  spirit 
to  protect  aiM  preserve  her  industry  and  her 
enterprise  by  the  only  possible  means  which 
circumstances  have  now  left  her.  By  leading 
the  way  thus  for  free  trade,  and  inducing  it 
horn  others,  in  reciprocity,  she  takes  the 
surest  means  of  securing  the  supremacy  she 
has  already  attained,  for  under  such  a  course 
of  policy  no  nation  in  the  worid  can  pretend 
to  anything  like  a  competition  with  her.  The 
mechanism  of  that  iron  heart  of  England  is 
impelled  forever  by  the  love  of  gain;  and 
there  is  no  sacrifice  however  ^reat  but  her 
honor  and  her  liberty,  that  she  will  not  cheer- 
fully make  to  consummate  her  purpose. 
Stem,  crafty,  politic  and  overbearing,  she 
knows  but  one  policy — the  commercial  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  the  vexed  question 
of  protection  in  almost  all  the  whole  progress 
of  our  history.  We  have  agitated,  but  where 
have  we  decided  1  Indeed,  in  heaven's  name 
it  might  be  asked,  who  shall  decide  where 
venerated  authorities,  established  principles, 


*  Mr.  Baines  remarks  that  '*  statutes  lYamed  fbr 
tlie  regolation  of  commerce,  have  done  little  or  no- 
thing either  fbr  or  afainst  British  mannftioture. 
This  trade  was  not  the  nursling  of  government  pro- 
tection. The  advocates  of  commercial  restrictions 
find  no  support  (br  their  principles  from  the  history 
of  the  cotton  trade,  however  taey  may  seem  to  be 
fkvored  by  that  of  the  woolen  trade."  After  referring 
in  detail  to  the  various  statutes  relating  to  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  Mr.  Baines 
finally  concludes  with  the  reflection :  "  An  examina- 
tion of  the  laws  above  cited,  and  of  the  history  of  the 
manu^eture,  will  make  it  evident  that  its  extension 
was  in  no  degree  owing  to  the  interposition  of  par. 
liament." — Baines*  HiiU  Cotton  Manufacture,  chap' 
xiv.  p.  320,  Ae, 
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and  powerfol  tnd  innfltriofOf  examples  are 
introduced  and  eapported  bj  advocates  on 
either  side,  and  to  ordinary  apprehensions 
seemingly  balance  each  other.  Is  it  not  a 
sad  evidence  of  the  infirmity  of  human  reason, 
and  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  forming  a  correct  conclusion  upon  matters 
of  government  policy  ?  Adam  Smith  wisely 
remarked  that  in  political  science  two  and 
two  often  make  one  instead  of  four.  Free 
trade  and  the  protective  system,  as  we  call  it, 
are  antipodes  to  each  other,  and  yet  no  ex- 
perience or  investigations,  however  able  they 
have  been,  have  enabled  ns,  as  a  nation,  to 
decide  permanently  between  them.  If  either 
of  these  be  the  true  system,  the  other  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  grievously  wrong,  and 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
Yet  we  find  our  citizens  undecided.  We 
find  statesmen  of  the  highest  and  most  un- 
blemished reputation,  advocating  with  all 
their  power  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other. 
We  find  our  legislation  partaking  of  the  same 
character  as  our  statesmen,  and  fluctuating 
as  it  is  administered  by  them.  The  question 
appears  as  open  as  it  did  thirty  years  afo. 
we  mark  the  struggles  which  are  now  takrag 
place  in  Congress.  In  the  face  of  powerful 
opposition,  a  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  carried  a  tarifif  based  upon 
revenue  principles  in  repeal  of  that  of  1842, 
and  this  new  tariff  is  endeavored  to  be  en- 
forced at  a  time  when  we  are  involved  in  an 
expensive  war  with  a  neigfaborin|[  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  the  old  tariff,  high  as  are 
its  duties,  would  scarceljr  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  enormous  requisitions  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  Senate  are  equally  divided 
upon  the  question,  and  it  remains  even  now 
very  doubtful  which  way  they  will  determine. 
This  fact  is  evidence  of  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing which  is  enlisted  upon  both  sides,  and 
the  stubborn  and  unyielding  resolution  of 
either.  Let  us  gather  from  the  circumstance 
the  great  and  practical  principle  of  modera- 
tion. Let  us  at  least  respect  the  opinions  of 
others  where  experience  teaches  there  has 
existed  so  much  room  for  doubt.  The  wise 
will  deliberate  and  not  denounce.  Experience 
must  eventually  determine  between  the  two 
systems.  Protection  has  certainly  been  ad- 
mitted a  trial.  If  an  experiment  is  to  be 
made  upon  anything  approximating  to  free 
trade,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  afforded  in 
the  results,  perhaps,  of  deducing  more  correct 
conclusions  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able. 
Either  policy,  however,  is  better  than  per- 
petual change.  Any  fixed  law  is  better  than 
a  mutable  one.  The  certainty  and  perma- 
nence of  laws  are  of  pnmar^r  consideration.* 
In  the  midst  of  this  region  of  doubt  and 
incertitude,  however,  it  cannot  but  afibrd  us 
some  delight  to  arrive  at  certain  principles 

*  See  note  at  the  close  of  this  artiote. 


of  ^eneiml,  we  ought  peiliape  to  luive  said 
umversal  admission.  There  are  branches  of 
home  industry  with  reference  to  which  the 
right  and  duty  of  government  to  protect  and 
support,  have  never  been  questioned.  Tbcy 
attract,  of  necessity,  the  sympathies  and  re- 
gard of  mankind ;  and  when  society  comes 
forward  to  encourage  and  advance  them,  it 
performs  a  solemn  act  of  duty  to  public  beoe- 
fiictors,  whose  reward  has  too  frequently 
been  a  cold  and  systematic  neglect.  We 
mean  authors  and  inventors.  The  consttte- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  among  all  its  Mgh 
provisions,  has  not  neglected  an  impoitant 
one  in  relation  to  this  interesting  ciaae ;  and 
in  declaring  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Umes  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  ri^ht  to 
their  respective  writings  and  diacovenes,  it 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  exalted  tnitk 
that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  that  aeienee, 
letters,  and  arts,  are,  under  God,  the  gresi 
instruments  for  extending  civilizatioci  aad 
perpetuating  liberty.  There  is  an  agia  ex- 
tended  here  which  is  worthy  of  a  noUe  go- 
vernment No  systems  of  free  trade  or  of 
piracy  can  claim  to  be  heard  in  oppoeitiai&. 
The  empire  of  genius,  knowledge,  and  skiH, 
must  and  will  be  perpetuated.  It  is  the 
glory  of  our  age  that  we  are  remoyinf  aH 
obstructions.  The  empire  has  no  limita 
The  attainment  of  to-day,  high  as  it  may  be, 
creates  the  want  of  to-morrow,  and  that  vrant 
opens  the  way  for  still  higher  attainments. 
Bulwer  remarks  somewhere  truly,  that  in 
every  age  the  mass  of  the  people  will  approxi- 
mate to  something  like  the  level  of  those  who 
were  elevated  alMve  the  mass  of  the  pceee- 
ding  age.  When  we  were  much  jonnger 
than  now.  our  soul  was  fired  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Couthon,  who  declared  in  the  in- 
toxication of  the  French  Revolution  that  bmbi 
was  about  to  reach  his  acme  of  perfectiMn ; 
and  that  as  science  pro^pressed.  and  one  liy 
one  were  removed  by  its  influenoea,  the 
causes  which  tend  to  produce  des^  desA 
itself  would  become  at  last  an  impoeaiUe 
event.*  Let  us,  then,  as  a  people,  fiieter  and 
protect  the  arts  and  sdences. 

Our  first  duty  shall  be  to  consider  the 
system  of  copyright,  yrhich,  for  a  dttfinils 
period,  creates  a  species  of  monopoly  a 
favor  of  those  who  have,  whether  in  theeiy 
or  in  (acit  added  to  the  stock  of  human  knov^ 
ledge  by  the  production  of  a  book.  Ov 
ideas  are  to  all  mtents  and  pnrpoaes  our  pro- 
perty, as  much  so  as  our  wares.  The  out 
are  the  creation  of  mental,  the  other  of  phy- 
sical action — but  both  of  action,  and  of 
course  to  a  greater  or  less  extetti  of  labor. 
Our  ideas  may  be  of  very  little  valve,  and  se^ 


'  This  rtmark  Is  qaoced  in  a  aece « 
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indeed,  maj  be  anything  else.    The  right  of 

Sroperty  in  them  cannot  be  afTected  by  their 
egree  of  merit.  A  man  may  never  reach 
higher  than  to  tell  a  score,  or  botch  a  sole  of 
leather ;  but  another  will  trace  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  or  invent  a  steam  engine.  In- 
tellectual property  requires  the  strictest  of 
all  safeguards,  inasmuch  as  its  unlawful  ap- 
propriation is  attended  with  least  difficulty. 
A  larceny  committed  upon  it  the  law  may 
not  regard  as  felony,  but  mankind  have 
agreed  in  stamping  it  plagiary,  an  offence 
equally  ignominious.  If  our  ideas  be  not 
committed,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  to  the 
custody  of  letters,  or  are  not  worked  up  into 
some  tangible  shape,  we  have  no  kind  of 
legal  remedy  against  those  who  convert  them 
to  their  own  uses— copyright  or  patent-right 
cannot  extend  to  them.  Some  of  the  old  po- 
litical economists  were  wont  to  go  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  a  man  could  have  any  property 
in  a  book  save  in  the  paper  and  the  manual 
workmanship  of  it.  The  idea  of  intellectual 
property  was  too  refined  for  their  age.  The 
labors  of  intellect  were  regarded  as  unprofit- 
able and  as  contributing  nothing  to  the  sum 
total  of  national  wealth.  These  notions  are 
happily  exploded,  and  the  world  has  dis- 
covered that  the  man  who  writes  a  poem — as 
for  example,  Milton  ;  invents  a  theorem — as 
for  example,  Newton ;  or  teaches  a  new  mode 
of  investigation — as  for  example,  Bacon,  are 

Suite  as  good,  and  altogether  as  usefhl,  as 
iose  who  raise  crops  of  cotton,  com,  and 
sugar,  make  wagons,  or  build  bridges. 

The  laws  of  Congress  provide  a  uniform 
mode  of  protection  to  all  authors  and  inven- 
tors, by  holding  out  to  them  the  benefit  of 
copy  or  patent  right.  The  former  applies 
"to  all  books,  maps,  charts,  and  musical 
compositions,  prints,  cuts  and  engravings, 
when  the  authors  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ;"  and  they  are  endowed  with  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  printing,  rc-printing,  and 
vending  them  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  for 
the  farther  term  of  fourteen  years  beyond, 
should  they  or  their  families  be  alive  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  term.  The  author 
must  have  deposited  a  copy  of  his  work  with 
the  clerk  of  tne  District  Court,  to  be  sent  to 
Washington  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
library.      The    privilege    of    copyright    is 

§iven  by  statute,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
It  better  opinion  that  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Anne  there  was  no  remedy  of  the  kind,  for 
the  common  law  admitted  none. 

It  will  be  discovered  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress extends  its  privileges  only  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  long  a 
source  of  loud  and  just  complaint.  Intend- 
ed for  the  protection  of  native  authors  over 
those  of  foreign  countries,'  the  effect  has 
been  the  reverse.  Our  own  writers  have  not 
Wn  able  to  withstand  the  overwhelming 
competition  of  woiks  introduced  from  abroad. 


re-publMhed  and  sold  among  as  at  little  more 
than  the  mere  cost  of  printing  and  pablie»- 
tion.  Foreign  authors  have  commanded  the 
market  without  realizing  themselves  a  cent 
of  profit  from  the  circumstance.  The  only 
persons  who  have  gained  are  the  extensive 
publication  houses  of  the  North,  and  these, 
m  the  harvest  which  is  thus  afforded,  excuse 
themselves  from  paying  other  than  the 
merest  pittance  in  remuneration  to  American 
writers  for  their  productions,  on  the  ground 
that  sufficiency  of  reading  matter  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  trade  may  be  introduced  from 
abroad  free  of  copyright  costs.  Such  a 
state  of  things  has  tended  to  stiHe  native 
genius.  It  is  not  thus  that  we  hope  to  bnild 
up  a  body  of  home  literature  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  high  mission  of  America. 
Men  of  genius,  those  public  benefactors  in 
the  world  of  thought,  are  seldom  men  of 
wealth.  For  a  Byron,  with  lands  and  titles, 
we  shall  find  a  score  Hke  Savage  d3ring  at 
Newgate.  "  Laurel  crowned"  genius  is  clad 
in  "  rusty  black,"  will  we  suffer  it  to  languUi 
in  privation  and  want  1 

In  vain  does  Lord  Camden  declaim  against 
other  consideration  than  glory  for  the 
achievements  of  Mind  !  •*  Glory,"  says  he  on 
a  memorable  occasion,  **is  the  reward  of 
science,  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all 
meaner  views.  It  was  not  for  gain  that 
Bacon,  Milton,  Newton  and  Locke  instruct- 
ed and  delighted  mankind."  In  vain  will 
Byron  contemn  the  literary  traffic  of  Soott : 

Thong b  Morray  wMi  bis  Mlllsr  nay  eorabine. 
To  Yield  thy  muse  jost  ludf-a>erown  a  line ; 
No  I  when  the  sons  of  sons  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  thetr  former lanrols  Aide ; 
Let  snch  forego  the  poet's  sscred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  flune. 
SUU  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain, 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ; 
Such  be  their  meed,  snch  still  the  Jost  reward 
Of  prosUtnted  muse  and  hireling  bard ; 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  good  night  to  Marmion. 

Shall  the  same  letters  which  are  to  confer 
immortality  confer  death,  like  the  shaft 
winged  by  the  eagle*s  plumage  to  the  easle's 
heart!*  We  cannot  measure  the  worid  of 
thought  by  that  of  wares  and  merchandise, 
but  the  one  should  not  less  command  tribute 
from  the  other. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  amend  oor 
copyriffht  laws,  but  they  have  proved  fruit- 
less. We  have  failed  to  imitate  Britain,  the 
favored  land  of  almost  everything  revered  ia 
letters.  The  policy  of  that  government 
does  not  admit  of  discrimination  between 
home  and  foreign  writers.  She  prizes 
science  for  itself  If  the  publication  be 
made  in  England,  it  matters  not  wl^ere  the 
author  may  reside.  His  interest  in  copy- 
right  at  once  attaches.    The   same  Hbeml 


•  Byron. 
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rela  hai  been  adopted  in  Fxaaoe,  and  tbe 
author's  ngbt  continued  during  hia  own 
life,  and  the  life  of  hit  wife,  and  twenty  years 
after  the  deceaae  of  both  for  the  benefit  of 
hIa  children.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  rsmaiks  Kent,  that  Uie  French 
national  convention  in  July,  1793,  should 
hare  busied  themselves  with  a  law  of  this 
kind,  when  the  whole  republic  was  «t  that 
time  in  iht  most  violent  oonvulsiona,  and  the 
cembined  amies  were  invading  France  and 
besieging  Valenciennes;  whMi  Paris  was 
one  scene  of  pioscription,  terror,  sedition, 
imprisonment,  and  judicial  massacre,  under 
the  forms  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal; 
when  the  convention  had  just  been  muti- 
lated by  its  own  denunciatinn  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  party, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  just  preparmg  to 
rise  en  ammm  to  expel  the  invaders.  If  the 
production  of  such  a  law  at  such  time  be  not 
resolvable  into  mere  vanity  and  affectation, 
then  indeed  we  may  well  say  with  Mr. 
Hume,  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  with 
itself,  and  so  easily  do  sentle,  pacific,  and 
ffenerous  sentiments  ally  both  with  the  most 
heroic  courage  and  fiercest  barbarity.  In 
Prussia  the  French  system  is  very  nearly 
followed.  In  Germany  copyright  is  pei^ 
petual,  thoug^  without  adequate  legal  reme- 
dies for  its  ininction.  A  perpetual  copy- 
ri|^t,  is,  however,  carrying  protection  too 
for,  and  will  be  found  mipraeticable.  The 
Piussian  law  admits  to  copyright  works 
published  in  other  countries,  provided  these 
extend  the  same  fovor  to  Prussian  writers. 
The  English  law  is  the  same.  Even  in 
Russia  authorship  is  protected  for  life  and 
for  twenty-five  years  after,  and  copyright 
cannot  be  attached  for  debt. 

The  cognizance  of  cases  under  the  laws 
of  copyright  belongs,  of  course,  to  the 
federal  courts,  and  the  administration  of  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence  is  perplexed  with 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  na^ 
ture  of  questions  which  continually  arise. 
What  amounts  to  an  invasion  of  copyright 
is  frequently  a  point  of  the  utmost  nicety  to 
determine.  Whether  acting  upon  the  stage 
a  composition  will  amount  to  such  invasion, 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial action  on  the  case  with  us  to  prevent 
the  publieation  of  manuscripts  without 
the  author's  consent,  and  the  United  States 
courts  will  grant  injunctions  for  the  same 
purpose.  Private  letters  are  privileged  from 
publication  unless  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  writers  not  being  conceived  as 
having  parted  with  their  property  by  the 
mere  act  of  directing  them  to  another.  A 
translation  is  a  book  entitled  to  copyright. 
Notes  and  commentaries  upon  another's 
book  have  an  equal  privilege.  The  same 
is  true  of  an  abridgment,  which  provoked 
from  Dr.  Lieber  the  severe  remark,  <*  It  is  as 


if  MuB  had  the  zij^  to  cut  the  ears  of  my 
com,  provided  he  left  the  stalks  untouched.** 
Science  is  the  mother  of  art,  and  the  no- 
ble ofispring  emulates  the  proud  parent. 
The  fostering  care  of  society  is  due  to  them 
alike.  The  fine  arts  are  an  anomalous  pro- 
geny. They  have  advanced  to  highest  per- 
foction  where  science  has  been  Iktle  better 
than  alchemy,  astrology,  or  metempsychosis. 
When  Pythagoras  talked  of  the  divine  music 
of  the  spheres,  and  predicted  other  worlds  to 
complete  the  diapason,  Zeuxis  and  Pharzha- 
sius,  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  astonished 
mankind  with  miracles  of  skill  upon  canvas 
and  in  stone.  Wlien  Copernicus  and  Ga- 
lileo were  recanting  their  **  odious  hermes"* 
of  a  solar  system  before  the  Inquisitkm, 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  smd  Correggio 
were  shedding  glory  upon  the  age  of  LeoX 
The  progress  of  the  fine  arts  admite  of  lit- 
tle explication.  The  history  which  makes 
them  aependent  certainly  upon  science,  yet 
vastly  more  upon  correct  taste,  shows  that 
they  are  influenced  by  neither  ao  much 
as  by  times,  and  events,  andpeoiUar  combi- 
nations of  circumstances.  Tney  are  at  low 
ebb  now  where  there  is  no  want  of  taste  and 
assuredly  none  of  science  in  the  workL  A 
correct  theoiy  upon  the  point  remaina  a  de- 
sideratum. 

The  case  of  the  useful  arts,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  clear  enough.    No  room  can  re- 
main for  doubt    Primitive  and  unlettered 
ages  scarcely  attain  to  the  complexness  of 
a  plow.    The  progress  of  art  among  them 
is    slow.      The    Hindoos   of    the   present 
day  have  in  dailv  use  almost  the  identical 
rude  machinery  mr  manufacturing  purposes 
which  their  ancestors  applied  thousands  of 
years  ago.    Their  perfection  in  weaving  is 
a  matter  of  physical  action  arising  from 
acuteness  of  touch  and  agility  of  motion. 
Mr.  Mill  attributes  to  this  their  muslins,  so 
fine  as  to  be  invisible  **  when  laid  upon  the 
grass  and  saturated  with  dew."     The  Ori- 
entals term  these  muslins  *<  weba  of  woven 
wind,"  and  the  great  lords,  a  traveler  graved 
remarks,  take  much  pleasure  in  seeing  then 
wives  and  women  dance  before  them  with  no 
other  garments  than  these,  which  are  as  no 
garments  at  all.    The  useful  arts  were  at  a 
low  ebb  among  the  poUshed  nations  of  aa- 
tiquity.    Many  of  the  most  important  of 
these  have  been  lost,  but  others  Lave  cobs 
down  to  us  from  that  period.    The  Egyp- 
tians could  not  construct  an  arch,  but  (hey 
erected  obelisks,  and  elevated  by  machineiy 
enormous  masses  of  rock  to  almost  increifr 
ble  heights.    The  ingenuity  of  the  andeoti 
developed  itself  chiefly  in  their  engines  of 
war.    Archimedes   threw  vast  rocks  ftom 
Syracuse  upon  besiegers,  and  set  fire  to  their 
fleet  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  lenses. 
The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were  wozki 
of  art.    The  steam  engine  of  modem  days 
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in,  how^rer,  an  infioittly  greater  wmider 
tiian  them  all ;  and  the  magnetic  telegraph 
is  an  an\ti-^U%g  miracle  which  caete  mto  the 
^ade  and  remlenr  ridicnlous  the  pretensiane 
of  the  eamMned  aciences  and  arts  of  all  an- 
tiquity. 

About  the  era  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  an 
inquisitive  and  intelligent  roirit  of  investiga- 
ticm  began  to  be  felt  in  Europe.  We  fix 
here  tha  compass,  the  printinff-press,  and  the 
inyention  of  gunpowder.  Ihe  world  was 
escaping  from  feudalism,  and  from  the  bar- 
baric dominion  of  power  over  intellect.  The 
last  of  the  barons  struffgled  in  Warwick,  the 
king-maker,  agamst  the  principles  of  hardv 
independence,  which  were  taking  growth 
with  the  people. 

We  often  recur  m  memory,  with  renewed 
pleasure,  to  the  masterly  picture  furnished 
by  Bttlwer,  of  this  stmggle-^enterprise 
against  ignorant  aristocracy — ^money  inter- 
est against  ranks — shopmen,  artisans,  citi- 
zens, or  burgesses,  against  the  tyranny  of 
orders.  The  eiiy  of  London  was  taking 
rapid  strides,  and  its  mayor  and  aldermen 
began  to  use  language  of  conscious  power 
even  to  the  king.  That  was  a  fine  picture  of 
6ld  Adam  Warner,*  who  represented  a  class 
attheperiod  when&int  lights  were  beginning 
to  gleam  in  upon  the  night  of  science  and 
art.  An  ill-defined  notion  of  the  steam  en- 
gine haunted  the  fancy  of  the  old  philoso- 
pher. He  had,  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
chamber,  almost  devoted  a  life-time  to  its 
development,  and  reduced  himself  to  want 
and  beffgary  by  the  costly  material  bestowed 
npon  the  child  of  his  fancy.  The  machine 
is  before  him  all  wonderful  to  behold,  but  it 
refuses  motion.  No  skill,  no  influence,  no 
teil  of  old  Adam  Warner  can  remove  the 
mysterious  inertia.  He  turns  over  his  mus- 
ty manuscripts,  through  sleepless  nights,  in 
vain.  He  flies  to  alchemy  and  mysticism. 
A  German  doctor  affords  the  clue — '*  a  cer- 
tain axle  should  be  made  of  diamond,  bath- 
ed in  moonshine,  and  washed  in  elixir.'*  But 
where  shall  the  beggared  sage  obtain  a  dia- 
mond 1  He  steals  at  midnight  to  the  bedside  of 
his  own  Sybil,  to  rob  her  of  the  scanty  purse 
irrhich  alone  preserved  them  from  starvation. 
•*  In  his  sublune  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his 
abstract  idea  there  was  a  devouring  cruelty, 
of  which  his  meek  and  gentle  scholar  was 
wholly  unconscious."  Adam  Warner  tri- 
umphs— the  Eureka  is  before  him  and  blesses 
his  sight,  as  motion  flies  like  thought  from 
wheel  to  wheel  of  the  wondrous  and  compli- 
cated machine — but  at  the  next  instant 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  boy  philoso- 
pher, directs  the  blow  which  breaks  at  once 
the  heart  of  the  sage,  and  fractures  in  a 
thousand  pieces  what  is  conceived  an  infer- 
nal  invtruum  !    Thus_^have  we  portrayed  the 
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8«nig«lM,  the  trhMophe,  and  tlia  deft*to  ef 
genius  in  the  &int  and  dawaing  light  of 
science  and  act. 

Lord  Bacon  came,  however,  like  <nie  in  the 
wildemeas,  making  stntight  Uie  way  of  those 
that  should  follow*  This  wonderful  man, 
thouffh  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by  his 
mond  infirmities,  yet  soared  aloft  like  an 
asohangel  in  inteUigenoe.  He  traced  out  the 
great  laws  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
marked  minutely  the  oanses  which  had  led 
the  world  astray,  in  vain  and  ridieuhms  fSA- 
eralitiee  and  sophisms.  His  powerful  intel- 
lect soomed  the  dialeoUes  of  Enrepe,  the 
disputsitious  learning  of  the  philosoi^iefs 
which,  without  one  practical  result,  began  and 
ended  in  abstractions,  ideas,  notions,  spirits, 
infinities,  and  the  whole  fango  of  sdiolaattc 
learning.  The  secret  of  men's  ignorance 
was  their  pride.  They  sought  rather  to  pre- 
scribe laws  for  nature  than  to  sit  patiently 
down  like  Saul  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
learn  the  established  ones.  They  had  rather 
demonstrate  from  reason  af^ysical  law,  than 
discover  a  bundled  from  experiment  Indeed 
a  single  experiment,  had  they  deigned  to 
make  it,  would  have  made  Sad  work  with 
their  finest  hypotheses.  Bacon  reversed  the 
process.  He  laid  down  the  system  of  analysis 
and  induction — of  interrogating  nature,  of 
penetrating  her  inmost  aroana,  and  divniginff 
her  most  precious  lore.  His  immortal  work 
was  given  to  a  world  scarce  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate it ;  but  although  Coke  wrote  upon 
the  envelope  : 

"It  detervBtli  not  to  be  read  in  setiools, 
Bat  to  be  freighted  in  the  ship  of  Ibols,'' 

Newton  looked  into  it,  and  discovered  the 
laws  of  gravitation:  Locke  looked  into  it, 
and  wrote  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing :  Liebnitz,  Descartes,  and  La  Place 
mastered  it,  and  mastered  at  the  same  time  the 
great  truths  of  metaphysics  and  astronomy. 

But  not  the  philosophers  only — mankind 
were  set  aright  by  the  doctrines  of  Bacon, 
wherever  they  have  been  applied,  and  now 
the  world  at  large  have  meuie  them  thehr 
own,  science  and  art  have  been  rapidly  ex- 
tending their  domain.  An  age  of  inventions 
was  at  once  heralded  in.  It  is  now  two 
hundred  years  since  Bacon  detailed  the  * 
true  philosophy,  but  the  world  in  that  shout 
time  has  made  more  extensive  conquests 
over  nature ;  has  achieved  more  for  human 
progress,  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and  the 
perfection  of  society  and  government,  than 
was  achieved  in  the  ]^evioas  five  thousand 
six  hundred  years  of  its  history.  But  our 
purpose  is  with  the  arts.  We  ha^  seen  in- 
vention following  in  the  train  of  invention, 
each  still  more  ghttering  and  extraordinary 
than  its  prede<^sor.  Even  the  chief  of 
these  wo  may  not  enumerate.  It  sufficeth 
that  the  men  of  this  age  regard  the  is 
biUtiea  of  the  previons  one  as  mere  < 
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W«  a^UeTe  hmt,  Toy  DMh  80  a 
matter  of  oMme,  what  seaToa  a  geaeration 
ago  woald  have  entitled  us  to  the  honon  of 
an  inqoisittOD  of  sorcery,  or  peihaps  to  the 
custody  of  the  prince  and  aatbor  of  all  wick- 
ed and  in^nmal  arts.  We  eren  cease  to  say 
Biiioh  of  impossibilities.  Owt  ancestors  de- 
monstrated that  all  nature  was  wrpught  up 
out  of  fmr  elememlafry  substances,  bi^  now 
it  is  modestly  said  that  there  mve  at  ietut 
fifty-four  such  sohetanoes.  The  telmccye 
and  microscope  are  giving  new  worlds  erery 
6my.  £ven  the  lightning  is  wrested  fhmi 
heaven  to  communicate  the  thovghts  of  man 
' — a  pnrpose  Httle  dreamed  of  by  the  great 
philosopher,  upon  whose  epiti^hitis  written, 
eripuil  fulimn  cudo.  We  must  be  fooHsh  in 
an  age  of  progress  like  this,  to  be  wise. 
We  must  not  even  east  aside  the  seeming 
absurdity,  lest  within  it  there  be  contained 
the  germs  of  a  great  trath.  The  arts  and 
sciences  are  *"  twain  one."  This  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore  it  is  true,  argued  Tertullian,  in 
the  first  century,  as  a  rule  of  faith.  It  would 
be  as  good  argument  in  tlM  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  contrary,  therefore  it  is  not  true. 
It  is  well  enough  to  make  sport  of  the  follies 
of  science,  and  of  those  who  would  quadrate 
the  circle,  multiply  the  cube,  invent  perpetu- 
al motion,  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
•ay  to  each  as  Cowley  did  : 

'^  For  neither  U  in  art  nor  nature  is." 

Wo  are  half  inclined  to  think  so  ourself, 
but  then  Sir  Humphrey  D(^vy  would  not  say 
positively  that  the  philosopher's  stone  was 
unattainable.  Maupertius  declared  that  we 
could  not  prove  its  impossibility.  We  even 
hesitate  to  put  upon  science  and  art  the  limi- 
tation which  De  Lolme  put  upon  the  powers 
of  Parliament,  the  inability  to  convert  a  man 
into  a  woman,  or  the  contrary— or  to  make  a 
man  altogether.  There  is  more  of  modesty 
than  of  skepticism  in  the  remark. 

The  province  of  the  arts  is  to  reduce  the 
elements  to  our  will  and  substitute  machine- 
ry for  human  labor.  By  their  aid  a  portion 
of  mankind  can  be  liberated  from  physical 
toil,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  neces- 
sitAted  to  earn  meagre  subsistence  by  it 
'  alone.  These  become  pioneers,  and  direct 
the  movements,  of  man  and  society  to  higher 
and  still  higher  good.  In  this  class  are  our 
•ages  and  philosophers,  oer  statesmen  and 
legislators,  our  artlkts  and  inventors ;  in  this 
class  oar  pubKc  instructors  in  letters,  moral- 
ity and  religion — those  that  cure  our  bodily 
infirmities,  redress  eur  wrongs  and  protect 
our  rights.  In-  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the 
number  of  these  constantly  augments,  or 
what  is  equally  susceptible  of  proof,  the 
whole  cenmunity  become  placed  in  positions 
which  require  less  exhausting  phymeal  exer* 
tion,  and  admit  of  increased  development  in 
ether  and  higher  £wiiitiee  ot  eur  nature^ 


than  the  mete  avimaL  It  mi^t  bedsmoi- 
strated,  such  has  been  our  success  abea^ 
that  the  average  period  of  human  labor  »  m 
nothing  compared  with  what  it  weald  bsve 
been  lud  the  arts  r^nained  etationaiy  as  m 
primitive  ages,  and  we  been  called  upoa,  ad- 
mitting it  possible,  1^  our  Ofwn  labor  exch* 
sively,  to  produce  the  same  outwaid  eosiiNto 
for  man  which  he  now  enjoys.  Hcfw  bi^ 
pens  it  then,  since  the  average  of  labor  ii  id 
mconsiderable,  that  the  serfs  and  slavei  in 
some  countries,  and  indeed  in  aU,  toil  mm- 
santlydayand  night,withoutiepose,oTbepi, 
to  feed  at  last  upon  scanty  husks  t  ThK 
toil  on,  it  is  said,  in  craei  competition  nm 
machinery,  whose  relentless  speed  itnoi 
their  faculties  to  the  utmost,  admits  Boli- 
termission,  makes  no  allowance  for  bimm 
feebleness,  but  unnaturally  taxes  flesh  aad 
sinews  to  keep  pace  with  wheels  and  aims 
of  iron.  It  is  plain  that  these  people  have li(^ 
tie  benefited  by  the  progress  of  tit  It  ti 
a  melancholy  fact  which  we  cannot  rM, 
but  which  we  must  conceive  to  result  to 
nothing  else  than  the  monstrous  abutef<^ 
society  or  government  somewhere ;  and  if 
these  cannot  be  remedied,  it  most  be  betietfd 
that  God  intended  deformity  in  the  moral 
world  as  we  find  It  in  the  physical,  to  iba» 
by  contrast  the  beauties  of  symmetry  and 
order.  Machinery  may  do  much,  but  it  can 
never  cause  the  iniquities  of  oppreaaion  to 
cease,  and  preach  with  controlling  inflQeDce 
to  a  man  from  the  text :  Thou  shaft  not  gnod 
the  faces  of  the  poor,  nor  trample  a  weaker 
brother  in  the  dust. 

But  this  very  liberation  of  labor  wea«- 
mend,  has  been  complained  of.  A  nevh- 
discovered  process  will  enable  ten  menioio 
the  work  of  a  hundred.  The  other  taaOj 
pass  at  once  out  of  employment,  and  ni* 
the  cry  of  iajary  aad  oppression.  The  itock- 
ing  weavers  in  Bnglaud  collected  eu  naite, 
and  with  fierce  indignation  broke  in  pieoa 
every  stocking  frame  they  could  find.  Wfaeo 
oalico  printing  sought  introdnctioa  into 
France,  ten  thousand  calico  mnidert  rttofo- 
strated  in  publio  meetings  ana  in  petidooiio 
the  throne,  against  a  fearful  innovafios  whieh 
must  inevitably  throw  them  out  of  mjiiff' 
ment  and  involve  them  in  ruin.  It  is  trse 
that  for  a  season  the  result  of  a  new  urm- 
tion  often  is,  that  operatives  in  large  sombm 
beg  in  vain 

**  A  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  them  leave  to  toil." 

But  this  is  for  a  moment  only,  as  it  were. 
The  evil  is  brief,  and  the  good  pcrpeinil 
Bach  of  these  changes  are  succesaire  rteis 
in  human  progress.  The  stocking  weawfl 
will  find  that  what  in  miserable  nadom 
they  destroyed,  was  calculated  shortly  to 
give  employment  to  a  larger  number  dns 
ever  of  their  class.  And  when  Colbert  ficp 
ly  resistoA  the  taioidid  ptdiey  of  the  cslko 
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BraHin  tli^  tfaatikaci  Urn  afterward^  for 
mere  wb»  «Mre  9tMo9  made  a  bondred  tmiea 
over.  By  dmple  aail  leia  ezpeiwiTe  modes 
of  prodoodon  we  cheapen  eeramoditief  and 
pat  tlMn  wttfaitt  reaeb  of  tbe  pooMtt,  aod 
mdefiiBCely  iocvease  prodaotioD  itaalf  with 
▼Botly  left  of  li^ior.  The  man  who  may  be 
priotMM  our  article  oongratolatet  bioMlf,  if 
be  it  Hkeotbera  of  bia  craft  wkb  whom  we 
hmrm  oonTaned^  bo  doobt,  that  fypea  at  leatt 
ouHMt  be  adyated  in  eompotittott  by  ma- 
ehiaery,  and  ao  hit  art  it  forever  safe.  Bat 
anpfoea  that  to  be  raaliaed  of  which  mmor 
baa  more  than  once  aDoken»  and  a  bona  fide 
type  tetter  be  iatrodaced  into  a  printiiif 
effioe»  oapaUe  of  doing  aa  maeh  work  wilb 
«ae  man,  aa  a  doaen  conld  effect  withoot  it, 
we  tboold  hail  the  tnveniioD  with  gratuk- 
.tion,  aod  ao  wo«kl  the  printers  themaelves, 
jeoold  they  see  the  whole  case  at  once.  The 
priming  art  woold  receire  an  imausdiate  ex- 
tension which  no  man  can  couceive,  and  in  a 
▼ary  brief  space  this  iron*headed  and  iron- 
fiopsred  compositor  would  call  for  the  ser> 
▼ioear  with  less  kbor  to  themtelvet,  of  many 
Aimes  the  number  which  it  first  may  have 
thrown  out  of  employ.  These  thinp  regu- 
late themseWes  very  soon.  Dr.  Franklin,  we 
thinkt  takea  somewhere  the  extreme  case  of 
machinery,  arrived  at  soch  perfection  as  to 
cbsoharge  the  whole  aaass  of  labor.  An  im- 
poaaible  hypothesia,  however,  unless  we  can 
make  thinung  matter,  or,  in  short,  a  man. 
Bat  admit  the  tappoeition,  what  thenf 
Should  we  perish  in  this  periection  1  Shonld 
we  be  inevitably  ruined  because  God  has  al- 
lowed OS,  by  intelleet,  to  work  out  our  great 
aalvation  from  his  bitter  curse,  *'  by  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread."  Who 
will  complain  of  saoh  ao  approaching  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  when  sastenanoe,  and 
raiment,  and  all  our  wants  shall  be  supplied 
at  in  highest  perfootion  by  art  and  nature, 
without  the  degradation  of  physical  toil 
The  era  may  be  well  entitled  milleouial ! 

But  a  truce  to  such  speculations,  which 
have  led  us  much  farther  than  we  had  any  in- 
tention. Science  we  entitled  the  parent  of 
art.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  reaction  which 
exists  between  the  two  should  be  brought 
under  particular  mention.  iEoeos  bore  away 
from  burning  Troy  Anchises,  his  aged  fether, 
and  thus  gave  bock  the  life  he  haa  received. 
The  arts  reflect  upon  science,  and  the  parent 
receives  new  vigor  from  the  child.  Science 
teaches  the  laws  of  optics — the  optician  con- 
atracts  the  telescope  and  enlarges  the  domain 
of  science.  A  principle  discovered  in  nature 
may  resnlt  in  a  machine,  and  a  machine  in- 
Tented  without  particular  knowledge  of  its 
principle,  will  yet  divulge  that  principle  to 
philosophy.  Examples  of  this  sort  could  be 
multiplied  without  end.  The  artist  may 
produce  a  result  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
caaaee.  An  inventor  may  have  no  TamiHarity 
science.     But  how  much  higher  the  re' 


tote  aad  tbo  inventioat  wtoea  tiMy  piouueJ 
open  'profooad  knowledge.  Indolent  asea 
aometinaM  hmf&m  to  atnw  hibor,  and  at  it 
were  by  amident.  A  kay  boy  beoomfng 
wearisd  witb  opeainr  and  okiaing  the  wrfw 
of  aa  engine  on  the  odd  principle,  fktteoed  il 
to  apart  of  the  maoWnerT.  aad  thos  aohtev:* 
ed,  by  aooideot»  wbat  had  baflied'tiie  skill  of 
iwrontort.  Neoeati^,  alao,  boa  waeh  to  do 
with  faftvoDlioii.  The  apreait  role  it^  notwitlt. 
stMkdtDg,  otberwite,  and  patfent  iaveatigatiea 
in  acienee  will  preeeio  worthy  acMeveateol 
in  art  What  a  roagatfieent  cooceptiBn  wooU 
ibe  ataant  aogiae  have  been,  but  wo  know  it 
to  be  the  rasalt  of  yeara  of  stody,  of  vigiia 
by  day  and  by  night,  of  diaoonitoret,  ci 
doabtt,  of  itruggies,  of  siokeniae  appraban- 
sions,  of  partial  despair  aad  tardy  triampb. 
Shall  not  a  mma  be  versed  in  the  laws  aod 
principles  of  li^t,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  of 
motion,  gravitation  and  mathematiDa,  befoio 
he  Tantorea  upon  new  combioationt  of  ant- 
ter,  and  entert  the  field  of  inveniionf 

Art,  then,  is  deserving  equally  with  sci- 
ence  of  government  protection— legitimate 
protection,''We  mean,  and  not  thrit  of  perpe- 
tual monopolies,  restrictions  and  corporate 
trades  companies,  such  as  were  of  common 
use  in  the  middle  ages.  The  protection  of 
patent  right  is  the  most  natural  and  just,  and 
radeed  it  is  the  only  natural  and  jast  one.  A 
man,  and  his  descendants  after  him.  shall 
claim  in  perpttuo  a  right  to  the  lands  and 
tenements  acquired  by  nis  mere  physical  la* 
bor ;  but  when  mind  incorporates  iUelf  as  it 
were  with  matter,  and  becomes  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense  a  creator,  shall  there  be  a  less 
privilege  of  property  admitted  in  its  results  T 
Governments  have  followed  reason  here,  and 
if  they  have  distinguished  at  all  between  the 
two  cases,  it  is  onl^  in  granting  a  term  of 
years  and  not  a  fee-simple  ri^ht  m  intellec- 
tual property.  The  distinction  upon  other 
principles  is  proper,  provided  the  term  be 
sufficiently  extended. 

The  Constitution  says,  "  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  of  securing  for  limited  Cimei, 
to  inventors,"  &c.  We  have  legislated  fre- 
quently upon  the  subject.  The  great  act  of 
1836  elaborated  a  system  of  patent  right,  and 
carried  it  to  high  perfection.  Previously 
patents  had  been  granted  by  the  department 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  vvithout  reference 
to  originality.  It  wm  conceived  that  the 
courts  would  settle  all  conflicting  claims. 
Oreat  abuses  and  much  litigation  was  the  na- 
tural result.  But  the  act  of  1836  effected  a 
radical  revolution. 

The  patent  office  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  state,  and  a  commissioner  of  patents  is  ap- 
pointed. Applications  are  to  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  commissioner,  by  any  person 
having  invented  or  discovered  any  new  and 
useful  improvement  in  any  art,  machine,  ma- 
nufacture, or  composition  of  matter,  not 
known  or  ased  by  others  before  his  i&T«&» 
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limi  or  din6vcrf  thareof,  and  not  at  lh«  lime 
of  hit  appUoatioa  in  pobHo  nte^  or  co  «lo, 
with  bit  cootMt  mod.  allowasoe,  at  the  ia- 
Tentor  or  diaooverer.  The  applitaat  mott  de- 
hrer  a  wntten  deaoiipliaa  of  Ui  iaraolioii  er 
diicoreiy,  and  of  the  BMOtter  and  ptooaw  ef 
making,  oonttroctingr  wiaf^  «)d  oompoand- 
ing  the  tame,  in  fullC  dear  and  eiaot  termt, 
avoiding  tumeoettary  proUzity,  to aa  toes- 
able  any  person  tkilled  in  the  art  er  keitoee 
to  whiob  itappevtaint,  or  ia  moat  nearW  eon- 
nected,  to  make,  ooQttnw>tr  oompoond,  and 
ate  the  tame ;  and  he  matt,  in  the  oaae  of  a 
machine,  fallr  explain  the  prineiplo  and  the 
application  of  it,  hj  which  it  may  be  dittin- 
goiahed  from  other  inrentioBt^  and  he  mott 
partioolarly  tpedf^r  the  part,  improvement, 
or  combination,  which  ho  daimt  at  hit  own 
inventkia  or  ditcover^.  He  aoMUt  accompany 
the  same  with  dnwmgt  and  wntten  reCtr- 
eooet,  where  the  nature  of  the  oaae  adnutt  of 
drawingt,  or  apeciment  of  iogradientt,  and  of 
the  compodtion  of  matter,  tnfficient  in  quan- 
tity for  the  parpote  of  experiment,  where  the 
ioveution  or  discovery  it  of  a  compotition  of 
matter.  He  moat  likewite  fumitb  a  model 
of  hU  iaventioD,  in  cases  which  admit  of  re- 
presentatioQ  by  model.  The  applicant  it 
also  to  make  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  be- 
Ueves  he  is  the  origioal  and  first  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  compotition  or 
improvement  for  which  he  solioitt  a  patent, 
and  that  be  doet  not  know  or  believe  that 
the  same  was  ever  before  known,  or  nted,  and 
he  must  farther  state  of  what  country  he  it  a 
citizen.* 

We  have  exhibited  the  tnbttance  of  the 
law.  The  commissioner  decides  upon  the 
merits  of  each  particular  case,  and  grants  or 
refuses,  as  it  may  be,  the  application.^  An 
appeal  lies  from  him  to  a  board,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  b^  the  Secretary  or  State. 
Where  the  patent  is  granted,  it  confers  upon 
the  inventor  and  hit  heirs,  executors,  admin^ 
ittrators,  assigns,  dec.,  after  him,  the  exolu- 
tive  right  to  make  and  vend  the  tame  for 
fourteen  yeart,  and  under  certain  droum- 
stancet  ailowt  a  farther  extennoa  of  seven 
years.  The  patentee,  if  a  chizen  or  an  alien 
resident,  pa]fs  into  the  bauds  of  the  commis- 
sioner, for  his  privilege,  thirty  dollars.  If  a 
foreigner  resident  abroad,  the  tax  is  $300, 
but  a  British  aul^ect  must  pay  the  sum  of 
$500.  The  great  distinction  in  the  last 
case,  shows  clearly  from  what  quarter 
the  severest  competition  with  our  own  arte 
was  expected.  A  bona  fide  inventor  may 
secure  patent,  though  the  subjeot  has  been 
disooverod  and  used  abroad,  provided  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  it,  and  no  description  had 
been  given  in  anv  publication.  This  is  a 
liberal  extension  of  the  privilege.  The  first 
use  of  the  invention  attracts  the  patent,  not- 
withstanding a  prior  discovery  can  be  proved, 
but  wiiliout  use.     A  surreptitious  one  by 
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another,  will  not  afcit  the  rigbta  of  ^le  red 
iaveutw  on  kit  applicatioii  for  pctent. 

The  Amerieaa  law  apoa  this  tQlijeet  it,  vpoK 
the  whole,  lett  rtatnetive  than  that  «f  asf 
ether  nation,  and  appears,  at  the  name  time, 
to  hold  ODt  ample  entooraaement  to  geomt 
and  enterprise.  The  Eolith  law  hat  the 
advantage  of  not  diacrfminatiag-fBr  eomtiT; 
for  the  stat«to  of  Jamea  girea  title  to  all,' if 
the  **  trae  and  firat  inventora  of  any  mamwr 
of  new  otamnfocmret  withm  the  reami,  winck 
others,  at  the  time  of  grantmg  the  petvnt,  Si 
not  use.*'  If  the  ditoeveiy  or  iirrentiett  be 
new  in  Ingland,  this  ia  tuflictent,  tbooah 
long  known  and  in  nae  abroad.  They  hM 
that  one  mv^  diaeover  by  travel  aa  widl  at 
by  thought  Eolith  iaveotiooa  are  taMd 
aaaoh  higher  than  oora  ia  the  feet  of  patml 
right.  The  Frendi,  Spanith  and  Analriai 
lawt  follow,  in  the  main,  those  of  BritaiB* 
The  whole  subject  of  patents  it  one  of  grmC 
subtil^,  and  it  is  said  on  high  authontr  net 
to  be  inaptly  termed  the  metapbysica  ot  tks 
law.  Men  have  exhausted  twhole 
in  the  protection  of  diese  rights  by  < 
Irtigatbn,  of  whom  Whimey,  the  eottoo-fia 
inventor,  is'a  conspicuous  example.  Odma^ 
rather  than  encounter  tooh  difficultiea,  or  r»> 
ther  than  make  known  in  petition  the  aeenC 
of  their  discovery  or  art,  have  preferred  to 
risk  it  without  patent  at  alL  Few  patetttt 
protect  for  their  full  term.  New  and  bettor 
inventioua  or  processes  displace  them,  or 
what  Is  worse,  the  fraudulent  acta  of  othen 
deprive  them  of  all  value.  The  hope  of 
^n  and  difficulty  of  detection  are  powerfol 
mcentives  to  encroachment,  and  tne^  wfll 
not  be  resisted  when  the  invention  ia  Tciy 
important  and  valuable.  Other  inventioas 
will  be  protected  in  a  degree  by  their  owa 
rasi^ficance,  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
robber  will  not  seek  a  garnit,  nor  wili  tha 
blood  of  a  "  hoarse  lawjw"  be  shed  by  coa- 
spirators,  as  Juvenal  felicitously  expreaies it: 

"  Nee  unqoam 
Sanguine  caosidicl,  madueroat  roaua,  pasiBL" 

The  law  of  Congress,  of  1836,  eatabliibed 
the  patent  office,  intended  as  a  repository  be 
models  of  all  the  inventions  patented  finoo 
time  to  time.  It  is  said  to  have  given  great 
facilities,  in  the  classification  and  arran^ 
ment  in  rooms  and  galleries,  for  a  benelicBl 
and  fovorable  display  of  these  models  ttd 
specimens  of  composition,  and  of  fiibrics 
and  other  manufactures  and  works  of  art 
and  machines,  and  implements  of  agriculture, 
&c.,  Slo,  The  building  soon  after  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  the  contents  have  beei 
largely  restored  by  appropriations  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  at  this  day  it  presents  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  museums  in  tho 
country,  exhibiting  in  the  highest  devebp- 
ments  the  ingenuity  of  our  cooutrymea, 
which  no  circumstances  can  control,  and 
which  seems  beyond  all  comparison  or  limit. 
Previous  to  1836  we  had  issued  doable  ihs 
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mmker  of  y^tant*  wmmd  by  linjjhul  or 
France  in  the  wma  time,  and  the  dvpcopor- 
tion  sioee  thea  nmit  be  vastly  greater.  The 
boildiog  in  wfaioh  thia  display  is  made  has 
already  beoooM  of  too  eontraii^ed  dimensiona 
for  its  purpose.  The  parposes  of  sach  a  ooU 
kction  are  the  highest  iokaginable.  Next  to 
the  poblioation  and  distribution  of  adequate 
desmptions,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  pra- 
grass  of  inreotion,  is  the  prasenration  of 
plans  and  models  in  one  common  boilding. 
We  shall  farnisb,  in  this  manner,  a  meet  field 
for  thestadies  of  future  times.  Genius  may 
repair  thither,  eren  as  it  repairs  to  Rome,  to 
catehthe  innimtion  of  Grecian  statuary,  or 
the  rare  perteotiott  of  Italian  art  In  every 
sphere  the  masters  mnst  be  studied.  We 
learn  to  invent  from  a  &miliarity  with  inven- 
Ibos.  Befoi»  aspiring  to  add  to  the  resnlts 
of  famnan  skill,  we  must  be  acquainted  with 
those  resalta.  How  fireqaently  are  years  of 
toil  and  labor  eizpendea  upon  inventions, 
which  are  afterward  discovered  to  have  been 
made  long  before  f  An  ingenioQS  friend  onoe 
eifaibited  to  us  a  skilful  oontrivance  in  art 
which  was  valoable  and  new  to  him,  which 
had  caused  much  thought  and  labor,  and  of 
which  be  was  dearly  the  inventor,  but  upon 
esrefol  reference  to  eneyclopedias  of  art,  the 
machine  waa  there  disoovered  minutelv  de- 
scribed. If  our  reason  must  be  stimmated 
by  the  trainings  (^  logic,  so  our  inventive  fin- 
cnlties  must  be  stimiuated  by  a  training  in 
the  study  of  inventions. 

VIRGINIA.*— Barlt  History  —  Bduoa* 
noil — Schools  ana  CobLKoas— Govkbh- 
VBHT— Rksoubcis  *-  Imtbenal  Improtb- 
hkkts — Slavxrt,  etc.—- Tt  is  well  known  that 
the  state  which  bears  the  name  of  Vir^uia, 
WIS  so  called  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin 
i^een  of  England,  under  whose  auspices  an 
exDedition  was  set  on  ibot  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  other  adventurous  spirits,  in 
■MTch  of  gold.  Whether  the  sacra  fames  aurij 
or  the  spirit-stirring  influences  of  religiouA 
fanaticism,  have  been  most  conducive  to  great 
onterprises,  is  a  subject  on  which  much  specu- 
lation might  be  indulged.  For  our  own  Dart, 
we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  as  long 
OS  man  is  the  same  commodity-loving  aoimiil 
that  we  have  alwavs  found  him,  there  is  no 
bope  that  he  will  place  virtue  before  money 
in  the  catalooue  of  his  aspirsttidns.  But  we 
digress.  Raleigh  claimed,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  all  that  tract  of  land  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  now  divided 
into  flourishing  states  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  histoiy  ot  tbe 


^  Old  DavMon,***  prefvions  to  ibe  cenyott- 
tiott  which  determined  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
stalaa;  nor  will  we  disoiisa  her  title  to  all 
that  she  clansed.  We  thmk  that  her  ptvsent 
bomidaries  are  amply  suffioient.  She  is  the 
largest  state  in  the  Onion,  and  has  contributed 
her  lull^oota  ef  great  men  in  iUnstrating  tbe 
glory  of  the  repomio  in  arras  and  eloquence. 
The  fsme  of  Washington  and  Henry  have 
reached  tbe  farthest  limits  of  the  civiliaed 
work),  and  are  safe  for  immortality.  Seven 
out  of  fourteen  presidents  have  been  natives 
of  her  soil,  and  her  whole  political  career  baa 
been  a  practical  illnstration  of  her  motto— 
**  £temal  Hatred  to  Tyranny." 

Her  northern  boundary  eitenda  to  the  Ohio 
River  and  Pennsylvania---faer  eastern  to  the 
Potomao  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay— her  south- 
em  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  and 
her  western  boundary  to  the  Ohio  River  and 
Kentucky.  The  surface  of  the  state  preeents 
several  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  com- 
mencing about  180  mUes  from  the  sea,  and 
ranning  in  a  southwest  direction.  The  Alle- 
ghanies  have  their  widest  base  in  Uiis  state, 
occupying  the  central  region  from  80  to  100 
miles  in  breadth.  Between  these  ridges  are 
valleys  of  the  greatest  fertility.  The  eastern 
section  is  generally  level — the  soil  sandy  and 
not  very  productive,  except  along  the  rivers, 
which  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Above  tbe  falls 
of  the  river,  the  lacid  is  better,  and  admits  of 
profitable  cultivation.  The  section  west  of 
the  Allegbanies  is  mountainous  and  broken, 
intenpersed  with  rich  valleys,  and  limestone 
country.  In  the  low  alluvial  paru,  it  is  hot 
and  unhealthy.  The  summers  are  long  and 
oppressive,  and  the  winters  mild  and  agree- 
able. In  the  mountainous  districts,  tbe  wea- 
ther is  considerably  colder,  and  tbe  air  more 
salubrious.  Virginia  is  370  miles  kmg  and 
200  broad,  a*  its  greatest  width,  contoning 
64,000  square  miles,  or  40.960,000  acres.  She 
numbers  at  present  no  less  than  ten  regular 
colleges  and  universities,  and  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement  in  ever^  department 
of  education.  It  may  not  be  nnmterestiog  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these  colleges. 
WUUam  and  Mary  College  is,  with  the  ex- 


*\.  L  HisloiT  or  Virginia,  IVom  its  discoTery  an^^ 
wiOement  by  fSaropeans,  to  tlie  present  time.  By 
y**»rt  R.  nowison.  Two  Tolnmea.  New- York  & 
London :  WUey  4t  Potnara,  1»48. 
,1  Hiftorical  CoUectisos  of  Virginia,  by  Howe, 
1M7,  Ac,  Ac. 


*  If  it  be  not  beneath  ttie  dignity  of  history,  it  may 
be  inlerestfng  to  our  readers  to  stale  how  Virginia 
came  to  acquire  the  soubriqtiet  of  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion.'' After  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  British  colonics  in 
America  were  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Protector.  Bnt  Virginia  persisted  in  retaining  her 
loyalty  to  the  Old  Domtnton— that  Is,  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  maaru,  which  waa  reprss^nud  in  the  person 
of  Charlci*  II.,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Cromwell,  Charles  was  recalled,  and 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Virginia^  and  ordered  her  arms  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  Oreat  Britain  as  an  Independent  member  of 
the  Empire.  This  was  done  in  compliment  to  Virginia, 
who  had  Invited  him  to  reign  over  her,  bnt  the  death 
of  Cromwell  restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his  ance^ 
tors.  We  think  that  Virginia  was  fbrtnnate ;  fbr 
surely  a  more  worthless  tyrant  never  held  the  rslaa 
of  empire. 
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c9ptMNi  of  HarTar4  UaiverfHyv  Hie  •UmI  lite- 
rary iofttitatioo  io  the  ooanUy.  It  U  dtfttin- 
guUbed  for  its  lar^ge  proportion  of  gradoftleB 
who  bavo  risen  to  eminence,  some  of  wbom 
have  held  the  highest  stations  in  the  twiisn. 
It  was  founded  in  1692,  in  the  rein  of  Wii* 
liom  and  Marj,  who  granted  it  a  donation  of 
20,000  acres  of  land.  In  1793,  the  Assemblj 
ordered  that  it  shonld  be  built  at  Williaois- 
bnrg.  *'  The  ooUege  received  a  penny  a 
pound  on  certain  tobaccos  exported  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been 
levied  by  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Charles 
XL  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  temporary 
laws,  a  duty  on  liqaors  imported«  and  skins 
and  furs  exported.  From  these  reaouroesi  it 
received  upwards  of  £3,000.  The  boildiags 
are  of  brick,  and  sufficiently  large  for  th«  ac- 
eommodation  of  100  students.  B^  its  charter, 
dated  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  it  wasphwed 
under  the  direction  of  not  less  than  twenty 
visitors,  and  to  have  a  pre«dent  and  six  pro- 
fieaaors,  who  were  incorporated.  It  was  for- 
merly allowed  a  representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  under  this  charter— a  professorship 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages— a  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  ond  one  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  two  of  divinity,  were  establish- 
ecL  To  these  were  annexed  a  considerable 
donation  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  of  Eng- 
land, a  sixth  professorship  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indianc^  and  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity." Its  first  president  was  the  Rev. 
James  Blair,  D.  D. ;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  whose 
able  essay  on  the  Institution  of  Slavery  enti- 
tles him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  whole 
South,  has  also  presided  in  the  chair.  Thomas 
Jtifferton  was  a  graduate  of  this  college.  There 
were  in  1840, 98  students  in  the  oollegiate  de- 
partment, and  32  in  the  law  school. 

Hampden  Sidrtey  College,  the  next  in  order, 
was  established  in  the  year  1774,  and  named 
after  those  martyrs  who  perished  in  the  good 
old  cause — John  Hampden  and  Algernon  Sid- 
ney. It  was  chartered  in  1783,  and  has  ever 
been  supported  by  the  private  munificence  of 

Sublic-spu:itedioaividoals.|  Ithasjan  elevated, 
ealthy  and  pleasant  situation,  one  mile  from 
the  Court-house,  and  80  from  Richmond.  Al- 
though the  institution  has  hod  to  encounter 
many  difficulties  on  account  of  funds,  yet  it  has 
Kenerally  been  in  successful  operation,  and 
has  educated  upwards  of  2,000  young  men, 
many  of  whom  have  been  of  eminent  useful- 
ness, and  some  of  great  abilities.  ^  More  in- 
structors have  emanated  from  this  institution 
than  any  other  in  the  southern  country.  Con- 
nected with  the.  college  are  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society,  and  an  institute  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  also  several  societies  among 
the  students,  which  are  of  great  assistance  to 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  Uiehr  studies.  The 
legislative  government  of  the  college  is  vested 
i^  27  trustees,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own 
wdy.  By  the  census  of  1840,  it  contained  G5 
itvdeuts,  and  8,000  volumes  in  iu  library. 


Tke  ftr*  prtakUnf  «m  the  Bm.  &  B.  I 
and  the  last  Lewis  S.  Oreaa,  D.  iX,  a  gentle- 
man  of  distingnisbed  Itteeary  atlainmeirta. 

Tha  Vmum  Tiuoitfimd  Semmmy  ia  located 
in  tfa«  immediata  viotoi^  of  U  aspdeo  Sidasy 
Ooilegat.  •'  The  inatitHtien  had  its  ori^  ia 
efforia  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  tiaoowr 
aad  Um  Synod  of  Yhqgtoia,  as  earigr  ea  IBIS, 
to  giv«  tkeir  oandidatea  for  the  niniatry  a 
more  complele  theological  edu— tien.  It  did 
not,  however,  go  tale  opeietioo  in  a  regohr 
fonn,  «ntil  the  year  iaS4.  Io  1842,  it  had 
three  profosaora,  twenty  atndeeta,  ooe  faa»> 
dred  aed  aawenty^e  gradaatei,  ajid  a  cai^ 
fully  arieotad  library  of  about  4,M0  TokaMS." 

The  UnivinityqfVirrmiammhtmtom^wSm 
from  Charlottesville,  it  waaeracted  aad  en- 
dowed by  the  state  in  1826,  and  owes  iis 
origin  and  peceUar  organiaaitien  to  Mr.  Je&t^ 
son.  '« It  baa  a  fine  colleotion  of  boifaliB^ 
constating  of  four  parallel  rangea  about  mx 
hnndred  feet  in  length,  and  two  bmadred  feet 
apart,  suited  to  the  acoommodatioo  of  asae 
profesBorshipa  aed  upwards  of  two  hnndred 
students,  which,  together  with  the  real  eelata^ 
oost  over  $300,000.  It  poaaeaaea  Talneblv 
lifarariaa,  amountiBg  to  16,000  volomee,and  m 
ampfy  provided  with  philoaophooel  and  cbem^ 
eel  apparatoa,  together  with  a  fine  eabineK  ef 
mmemls  aad  foasiis,  and  an  anatomio^  and 
miaeeUaneeaa  mnseam.  The  ObaervafiarT.  • 
short  distaaee  from  the  Uaiversity,  la  famisbed 
with  the  reqamte  aatrooomioal  ioammieBlB. 
The  plan  of  the  Univerai^  differs  materially 
from  that  of  any  other  institution  in  the  Union. 
The  etndeata  ase  not  divided  into  four  rletaea, 
with  a  coune  of  studies  embracing  four  yeai% 
but  the  different  brancbea  are  styled  sckookr 
and  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  attend  which  be 
pleases,  and  graduate  in  each  when  prepared. 
In  order  to  attain  the  decree  of  **  Maeter  of 
Arts  in  the  University  of  Virginia,"  the  stodent 
most  gradoate  in  the  several  achools  of  matfa^ 
matios,  ancient  languages,  moral  philoeopbyy 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  in  aonae 
two  of  the  modem  languages.  The  chairmaa 
of  the  faculty  is  annually  choaen  from  the 
faculty  by  the  board  of  visitors.  This  board  is 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  every 
four  years,  and  chooses  ita  own  reotor.  Thu 
instiuaion  is,  in  every  respeot,  organized  aad 
justly  regarded  as  a  University  of  the  Gn/t 
claas."  The  nnmber  of  students  for  the  year 
1850  is  two  hnndred  and  twelve.  Geaaoer 
Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

Watkington  College,  at  Lexbgtoa,  was 
foiuKled  in  1812.  Its  present  nnmber  of  atn- 
dents  is  about  eighty.  It  oontaiaa  a  library  of 
5,000  volumes.  Randol]^  Maeon  CoUegt 
was  foanded  at  Boydton,  m  1832.  StodoitB 
about  145.  Ita  library  ooataina  abont  6,008 
volumes.  Emory  and  Henry  CoUere  is  ten 
miles  from  Abingdon,  in  a  beautiful  and  se- 
cluded situation.  It  was  founded  in  1 838.  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Holston  Anmid  Cob> 
fereooe  of  the  Methodist  EpiMopal  Church. 
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^Stii  ^t  In  Itv  Maoey,  btit  is  effidvnlly  or- 
noiied,  and  is  already  exerting  a  salftatary  in* 
flaenee  upon  the  eanflo  of  education  in  Soath- 
wartem  Ykgiam.  The  faculty  oonsiats  of  a 
PMideBt,  L.  O.  Garland,  A.  M.,  who  h  the 
pmfawui  of  moral  and  mental  science,  two 
other  professora,  and  a  tutor;  number  of 
pttpib  aboot  lt5,  including  those  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  The  name  Bmory  and 
Hsny  was  giren  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  the  Rev.  Bishop  Bmory,  of  the  M.  E. 
Ohareh."  ReeH>r  Cdlegt,  at  Prunty  Town, 
was  foonded  in  18S9.  Its  present  number  of 
rtadenis  is  about  55.  President,  Charles 
Wheeler,  A.  M.  Bethany  College  was  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Alexander  Campbell,  in  1841.  Its 
iattrootors  are  the  president,  (Dr.  Campbell,) 
aad  fawt  profsasoiv.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
ditiott,  numbering  about  100  students.  The 
buildinga  prepami  ibr  their  reception  are 
■pioioas  and  conrenient.  There  are  theoio- 
ml  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Bdward 
voonty,  and  in  FaiHaz  Coun^.  There  is 
•!»  a  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  estab- 
UihediQ  1839,  of  which  Col.  F.  H.  Smith  is 
rapariatendeot.  It  numbers  at  present  about 
ISO  cadets.  A  LuntUie  Atylum  and  an  Insti- 
Mimfor  ike  Deaf,  Dumb  /tnd  Blinds  have 
been  recently  established  at  Staunton.  The 
litter  place  eontains  two  female  seminaries, 
*^  nsale  academies,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
S^piaoepaHan,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Metho- 
<^  Choivh,  and  about  2,200  inhabitants. 

Sehoolg. — There  are  in  122  connties  and 
towns,  3,394  ;  total  number  of  poor  children, 
26,472.  Amount  expended  for  tuition  of  poor 
children,  including  books,  compensation  to 
officers,  and  oil  other  expenses,  $61,830  59. 
Average  actual  attendance  of  each  poor  child 
at  common  schools,  57J  days,  equal  to  nearly 
1 1 J  Weeks.  Average  amount  paid  for  tuition 
of  each  poor  child,  |2  33.  Average  cost  per 
diem  of  tuition  and  expenses  of  each  poor 
«Wld,  4 1  cents. 

GOVBailMSKT. 

Tenoeodi       Sakry 
John  B.  Floyd,  of  Wasbing- 

Injfton  Co.,  Gtytferrwr Jan.       1, 1852. .  $3,383 

R«Wgh  T.  Dante),  of  Rich- 

^  monA,  Ctnm.o/ StaU March 31, 1851....  1,000 

John  F.  WUey,  of  Amelia 

,  (^0.,  Cmin.  of  State "      31, 1852  ...1,000 

John  M.  Pftlon,   of  Rich- 

^v»nA,C<nau  of  State "      81, 1893....  1,000 

Hottert  BaUer,   of  Isle   of 

Wight  Co.,  Treasurer 2,000 

Ronen  Johnston,  of  Ilanlson  Co.,  Auditor  of 

PubHc  Accounts  2,000 

Jants  Brown,  jr^  of  Richmond,  2d  Auditor, 

and  Supt.  Lit.  Fund 2,000 

Stafford  H.  Parker,  of  Riehmond,  Register  of 

Landomce. 2,000 

Sidney  S.  Baxter,  of  Rtohmond,  Attorney  Gene- 

-JAl. fees,  etc.—IjOOO 

W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Henrico  Co.,  Sec.  of 

Commonwealth,  Adit.  GnCl  and  Librarian 1,720 

Tfc«»as  «.  Lawoon,  of  Richmond,  Clerk  of 

Council  and  Supt.  of  Weights  and  Measures  .  1 ,800 
Charles  S.  Morgan,  of  Richmond,  Supt.  of 

Pmitentiary J8,000 


Wia.  B.  DsBBli,  ofChsstoCIa  OS.,  Spedttef  ofSmaU. 
HenryL.Hoskins,  of  Powhatan,  "  ^^  House. 
George  W.  Mnmfbrd,  of  Richmond.  Clerk'of  House. 
Joel  Pennybacker,  of  Shenandoah  Co.   "    "Senate. 

The  governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  2d  audi- 
tor and  register  of  the  land  office  are,  ex  officio, 
meuhers  of  the  hoard  of  public  works,  lite* 
rary  fund,  northwestern  and  southwestern 
turnpike  roads,  and  Blue  Ridge  railway  com* 
pany.  They  do  mot]receive  extra  oompensa- 
tioD  for  this  service. 

JUDICIABT. 

Court  of  Appeals, 

CUctod      Stiaxj 
Wm.  H.  Cabell,  of  Richmond,  Presi' 

dent 1830     $5,750 

FrsBcis  T.  Brooks,  of  Spotsylvania 

CQ.yJudge 1890       8,500 

John  J.  Allen,  of  Botetourt  Co.,  Ju^^r.  1840  2,500 
Briscoe  O.Baldwin,  of  Staunton,  "  1842  2,500 
Wm.  Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  **  .  1846       2,500 

Joseph  Allen,  of  Richmond,  Clerk  of  Eastern 

Circuit 1 ,000 

John  A.  North,  of  Lewisbprg,  Clerk  of  Western 

Ciromt 1,000 

The  judges  are  entitled  to  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries,  25  cents  a  mile  for  neces- 
sary^ travel.  The  Court  of  Appeals  holds  two 
sessions  annually;  one  at  Lewisburg,  Green- 
brier county,  for  the  counties  lying  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day in  July,  and  continuing  ninety  days,  un- 
less the  business  shall  be  sooner  dispatched ; 
the  other  at  Richmopdi  for  the  counties  lying 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  at  such 
times  as  the  court  oxay,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint. 

Superior  Court.^The  state  is  divided  into 
ten  judicial  districts,  and  each  district  into  two 
circuits,  except  the  fourth,  which  has  three. 
The  third  circuit  of  the  fourth  district  is  the 
twenty-6rst  district  of  the  state,  containing 
but  a  single  court,  called  the  "  Circuit  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Law  and  Chanceiy  for  the 
County  of  Henrico  and  City  of  Richmond.** 
In  this  court  there  are  two  ludges,  one  on  the 
law  side,  the  other  on  the  chancery  side,  each 
with  a  salary  of  $2,000.  On  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  either  of  the  two  judges  now  attached 
to  this  court,  his  duties  are  to  devolve  on  the 
other,  without  increase  of  salary.  In  the  other 
circuits,  each  judge  has  chancery  and  law  ju- 
risdiction, with  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  $4  for 
every  20  miles  of  necessary  travel.  A  Circuit 
Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  is  held 
twice  every  year,  in  each  county,  and  in  some 
corporations.  The  five  senior  judges,  name- 
ly— Judges  Smith,  Field,  Lomaz,  Thompson 
and  Leigh,  of  the  Old  General  (now  Circuit) 
Court,  constitute  a  special  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  also  the  General  Court,  which  holds  two 
terms  every  year,  at  the  court-house,  in  Rich- 
mond. One  term  befins  the  last  Monday  in 
June,  and  the  other  the  last  Monday  in  De- 
comber.  The  General  Court  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  cases ; 
also  original  jurisdiction  of  probates  and  ad- 
ministratiuus ;  and  where  the  judges  of  the 
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Court  of  Appez^  proper  wee  qualified  bgr  in^ 
tereit  or  otoerwise,  lome  of  them  Bit  as  a 
Special  Coart  of  Appeals. 

County  aurts. — A  court  sits  in  each  coun- 
ty every  month,  held  by  four  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace.  These  coorta,  held  by  plain  farm- 
ers or  country  gentlemen,  have  a  jurisdiction 
wider  than  thatof  any  other  oourt  in  the  state. 
Any  one  justice  can  bold  a  court  in  Cases 
under  |20  in  value.  At  the  monthly  or  c^nar- 
terly  sessions,  held  by  four  or  more  justices, 
deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved,  and  chancery 
matters  and  suits  at  common  law  be  hearcl, 
with  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  Superior  Court. 
These  courts,  exclusively,  try  slaves  £)r  all 
offences;  and  they  examine  free  persons, 
charged  with  felony,  previously  to  their  trial 
in  the  Circuit  Court.  Free  nejgroes  and  Indi- 
ans are  on  the  same  footing  with  slaves. 

JUIKIBS  OF  THS  CIBCUTT  COUBTS. 
JodgM  ReddeoM 

1.  Richard  H.  Btksr, of  Nansemond  Co. 

a.  John  W.  Nash ofPowhatan  Co. 

8.  George  P.  Scarburg of  Aocomac. 

4.  J.  B.  Chriatian of  Charles  Co. 

5.  John  T.  Lomax of  Fredericksburg. 

fi.  John  W.  Tyler of  Pr.  WUUam's  Co. 

7.  John  B.  Clopum of  Bichmond. 

8.  Daniel  A.  Wilson ^f  Cumberland. 

9.  Willlam  Leigh of  Halifax  Co. 

10.  N.  M.  Taliafbrro of  Franklin  Co. 

U.  Richard  M.  Field of  Culpeper  Co. 

la.  L.  P.  Thompson , of  Siaimton. 

13.  Isaac  R.  Douglas of  Morgan  Co. 

14.  Daniel  Smith of  Rockingham  Co. 

15.  Bei^amin  Sstm of  Wythe  Co. 

16.  James  L.  Brown of  Wythe  Co. 

17.  Edward  Johnston of  Botetourt  Co. 

18.  Matthew  Dunbar of  Kanawha  Co. 

19.  D.  W.  McComas of  Wythe  Co. 

20.  Jossph  L.  Fry of  Wheeling. 

«•    {iSllSl.''?.^"} ofR,chm«.d. 

aa.  George  n.  Lee of  Harrison  Co, 

FINARCXS. 

The  agmgate  deht  of  Virginia,  on  the 
first  of  February,  1860,  was  as  follows  :— 

RsvoltitioAary  war  debt,  bearing  6  per 

cent,  interest $34,030  17 

War  debt  of  131S,  bearing  7  per  cent. 

interest 319,000  00 

Internal  Improvement  debt,  bearing  6 

jer  cent  interest 7,508,916  85 

Internal  Improvement  debt,  bsaring  5 

percent,  interest.. 1,065,600  00 

Internal  Improvement  debt,  bearing 

th  per  cent,  interest 25,800  00, 

Debt  &>rsiil}sorlption  to  banks 450,107  00 

$9,387,963  03 

But  of  this  there  is  held  by  state  agents, 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature — 

By  literary  ftind $1,096,106  50 

By  Board  PubUc  Works 366,662  41 

1,462,966  91 

Afltnal  outstanding  debt  of  Virginia. .  $7,934,991  11 

The  net  receipts  from  tazea  daring  the 


rmr  were  $e06,tt9  83,  Imag  m  u 
oyer  the  previous  year  of  $9,608  30.* 

**  The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  « 
great.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  inn.  cMi  miit 
nmestone  and  marble  are  fouod,  togadier 
with  a  number  of  valuable  minend  afnioga. 
An  attention  to  the  business  of  miniog  haa 
recently  been  excited.  The  belt  of  cwmtxy 
in  which  gold  is  found,  extends  threogh 
Spotsylvania  county  and  the  a4jaceDt  ooaii- 
try,  and  in  a  south-west  dbectioo  ptwsae  into 
North  and  South  CaroUsa,  Creof^a  and  Ala- 
bama. The  gold  in  this  state  la  aai  aaffi- 
ciently  concentrated  to  render  it  profitable^ 
excepting  in  a  few  pieces,  to  engage  ia  auB* 
ing  H.  The  coal  fields  in  Viripiiia  a»«  tttj 
ei tensive,  and  afford  both  the  bitooaBoiaiaad^ 
anthracite.  Large  quantities  have  been  o^ 
tained  and  exported  from  the  vi^ity  of 
Richmond.  Salt  springs  have  been  fiomal  in 
various  places,  and  salt  has  been  exteasiTelx 
manufactured  on  the  Great  Kanawha  iUver^ 
near  Charleston.  The  state  aboaoda  in  miae- 
ral  springs,  which  are  much  resorted  to  :  tlis 
principal  are  the  WMtc  and  Blue  Sulpkmr,  m 
Greenbrier;  the  Salt  and  Med  Snlpkurnind 
Sweet,  in  Monroe;  Mot  and  Warm,  in  Bath; 
Beikely,  in  Morgan;  Fauquier  WkiU  iM- 
phur,  m  Fauquier ;  tShannmdaU,  in  Fndm- 
rick;  AlufHt  in  Rockbridge;  Jordmu'*  BUr 
Sulphur,  in  Frederick;  Rdd,  in  Allegkaay; 
Grayion,  in  Carroll;  BotttauH,  in  Boanoke; 
Holston,  in  Scott;  Augusts  Sprmg^;  aad 
Daggus  Springgf  in  Botetonrt.t 

The  stale  is  divided  into  123  coonUes,  and 
two  districts,  eastern  and  western.  The 
eastern  district  comprises  that  part  of  the 
state  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  67 
counties.  Population  in  1840,  whites.  369< 
398;  free  colored,  42,294;  slaves,  395,250; 
total,  806.942.  The  western  district  com- 
prises that  part  of  the  state  west  of  the  Bine 
Ridge,  ana  has  56  counties.  PopulaOOBi 
whites,  371,570;  free  cobred,  7,548  ;  slaves* 
63,737 ;  total,  432,855. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are 
wheat  and  tobacco.  The  exports  of  the  alate^ 
in  1840,  amounted  to  $4,778,220;  and  the 
imports  to  $545,685.  There  were  31  com- 
mercial, and  64  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $4;299,5M; 
2,736  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  $16,684,413;  1,454  persons  em- 
oloyed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
$113,210;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who.  with  103  butchers,  pack- 
ers, &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  $100,6SO; 
556  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
a  capital  of  $28,383. 

The^  manofactures  of  Virginia  are  not  to 
extensive  as  thoeeof  some  states  inferior  to 
it  in  territory  and  population.    1  here  were 


*  For  above  statistics,  we  are  indebted  lo  i 
rican  Almanac,  1651. 

*  Sherman  dfc  Smith*s  Gaxettser. 
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IB  1840,  domettio  or  family  mannfixctares  to 
the  aiDOUtit  of  ^,441,672;  41  woolen  manu- 
factorias,  and  47  fuUio^-millA,  employing  222 
peiaoiit*  producing  arUclea  to  the  araonnt  of 
1147^92,  with  a  capital  of  $112,350 ;  22  cot- 
ton maQiifaoiories,  with  42,262  spindles,  em- 
ploying 1,816  persons,  producing  articles  tu 
the  amount  ot  $446,063,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,299,020;  42  furnaces,  producing  18,810 
tons  of  cast-iron,  and  52  forges,  &c.,  pro- 
ducing 5,886  tons  of  bar-iron,  the  wnole 
employing  1,742  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
$1,246,650;  11  smelting  houses,  employing 
131  persons,  and  producing  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $51,758,  employing  a  capital  of 
$103,650;  5  smelting  houses,  employing  73 
persons,  and  producing  878,648  pounds  of 
lead,  employing  a  capital  of  $21,500 ;  12 
paper  manufactories,  producing  articles  to 
the  amount  of  8216,245,  and  other  paper 
manafactories,  producing  $1,260,  the  whole 
employing  181  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
$1,526,080;  hats  and  caps  were  manufac- 
tured to  the  amount  of  $125,778,  and  straw 
bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,  the  whole 
einploying  340  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
$S5,640 ;  660  tanneries,  employing  1,422  per- 
sens,  and  a  capital  of  $838,141 ;  982  other 
leather  manafactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  pro- 
dvoing  artiolea  to  the  amount  of  8826,957, 
and  employing  a  capital  of  $341,957 ;  4  glass 
houses,  and  2  glass-cutting  establishments, 
employing  164  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  Talne  of  $146,500,  with  a  capital  of 
$132,000;  33  potteries,  employing  64  per- 
sons, producing  articlas  to  the  amount  of 
$31,380,  with  a  capital  of  $10,225;  36  per- 
sons prodaeed  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  to  the 
amount  of  $66,333,  with  a  capital  of  $61,727 ; 
445  persons  produced  machinery  to  the 
amoont  of  $429,858 ;  150  persons  prodnoed 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of 
150,504;  262  persons  manufactured  9,330 
small  arms ;  40  persona  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  amount  of  $16,652 ;  1,004 
persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
amount  of  $393,253 ;  carriages  and  wagons 
were  manufactured  to  the  amoont  of  $647,- 
815,  employing  1,592  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  $311,625;  1,454  distilleries  produced 
865,725  gallons,  and  5  breweries  produced 
32,961  gaUooa,  employing  1,631  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  $187,212;  764  flouring-mills,  1,041,- 
526  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  em- 
ployed 3,964  persons,  producing  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $7,855,499,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,184,669 ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount 
of  $136,807  ;  675  persons  manufactured  fur- 
niture to  the  amonnt  of  $289,391 ;  403  brick 
or  stone,  and  2,604  wooden  houses  were 
built,  employing  4,694  persons,  and  cost 
61,367,393  ;  50  printing  offices,  and  13  bind- 
eriee;  4 daily,  12 semi-weekly,  and  35  weekly 
newspapers,  and  5  periodicals,  emploviog 
310  nersons,  and  a  capital  of  S 1 68,850.  The 
whole  amonnt  of  capital  employed  in  mann- 
nctores  m  the  state  was  $11,360,861. 


The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religioaa 
denonunation,  have  about  437  churohes ;  the 
Presbyterians  120  s  the  Episcopalians  65  min* 
isters;  the  Methodists  U70.  Th^re  are  also 
a  ^  few  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Unitarians, 
Friends  and  Jews. 

In  January,  1840.  there  were  in  thia  state 
8  banks  and  branches,  with  a  capital  of  $3,- 
637,400,  and  a  circulation  of  $2,513,412. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  $6,857,161.  There  is  a 
State  Penitentiary   located  at  Riebmond. 

The  first  Constitution  was  formed  in  1776. 
This  was  altered  and  amended  by  a  GouTen- 
tion  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  1830. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  booses 
of  the  General  Assemblv.  He  is  ohoaea  for 
three  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next 
three.  There  is  a  Council  of  State,  elected 
in  like  manner,  for  three  years,  the  seat  of 
one  being  vacated  every  year*  The  senior 
councillor  is  lieutenant-governor.  The  sen- 
ators can  never  be  more  than  thirty-six.  and 
the  delegates,  tlian  one  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  both  are  apportioned  anew  among  the 
counties  every  ten  years,  commencing  with 
1841.  The  senatora  were  elected  for  foor 
years,  and  the  teats  of  one- fourth  of  them  are 
vacated  every  year.  The  delegates  are  chosen 
annually.  All  appointments  to  any  office  of 
honor,  trust  or  profit,  by  the  legislature,  are  ' 
given  openly,  or  viva  vocCf  and  not  by  ballot. 
The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
and  of  the  Superior  Courts,  are  elected  by  the 
.joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  or  until  removed  by  a  joint  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legislature. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  every 
resident  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  entitled  to  vote  by  the  former 
constitution ;  or  who  owns  a  freehold  valued 
at  $25 :  or  a  joint  interest  in  a  freehold  to 
that  amount;  or  who  has  a  life-estate,  or  a 
reversionary  title  to  land  valued  at  $50,  hav- 
ing been  so  possessed  for  six  months ;  or  who 
shall  own,  or  be  in  occupation  of  a  leasehold 
estate,  having  been  recorded  two  months,  for 
a  term  not  less  than  five  years,  to  the  annual 
value  or  rent  of  $200 ;  or  who  for  twelve 
months  shall  have  been  a  housekeeper  and 
head  of  a  family,  and  paid  the  taxes  assessed 
by  the  commonwealth.* 

Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important 
works  of  internal  improvement,  by  chartering 
private  companies,  several  of  which   have 


*  A  CoQveution  has  lately  been  in  session  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  drained  a  new  Constitution  (br  the  state, 
which  greatly  innovates  upon  the  old  one  in  the 
matters  of  suflVage,  representation,  Ac,  These 
changes  have  long  been  clamorously  demanded  by 
the  people  of  the  western  district,  as  it  is  called, 
the  state,  who  being  but  to  a  limited  extent  slaves 
holders,  were  not  well  pleased  with  the  i'ederal  basis 
of  representation.  We  have  not  before  us  a  copy  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  therefore  cannot  speak 
precisely  of  its  provYsions.  ^  r 
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been  liberallj  tided  by  the  state.  The  Dii- 
nuil  Swamp  Canal  conneoti  Obe«apeak«  Bay 
with  Albemarle  Sonnd,  eitending  from  Deep 
Creek  to  Joyoe*8  Creek,  twenty*three  miles, 
at  a  oott  of  $879)864.  It  has  branches  of 
eleveo  miles.  The  Alexandria  Canal  extends 
aeven  and  4  qoarter  miles,  from  Georgetown 
to  Alexandria.  The  James  River  and  Ka- 
nawha Canal  extends  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  miles,  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg.  The 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road extends  seventy-five  miles,  to  Agnia 
Greek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles, 
from  Eichraond,  proceeds  forty-nine  miles,  to 
Gordonsville.  Richnoond  and  Petersburg 
Rail^road,  from  Richmond,  extends  twenty- 
three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  Rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg, 
fiity-oine  miles,  to  Weldon.  Greensville  Rail- 
road extends  from  near  Hicksford,  for  eighteen 
miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina.  City  Point 
Rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg,  twelve 
miles,  to  City  Point.  Chesterfield  EUil-road 
extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thirteen  and  a  half 
miles,  to  Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roa- 
noke Rail-road  extends  from  Portemoutb, 
eight  miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Win- 
chesier  and  Potomac  Rail-road  extends  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Win- 
cbeater.'' 


*  We  insert  the  following  from  the  Message  of 
Governor  Floyd.  (See  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  viil., 
«85.) 

VimOIKIl.  INTSBHAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Situated  about  midway  between  the  northern 
bomndary  ofthe  United  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
we  escape  in  a  great  degree  the  rigors  of  the  northern 
winters,  and  the  scorcliing  heat  of  the  south.  Our 
eastern  border  upon  the  river  Potomac  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  dotted  with  harbors  unsurpassed 
in  safety  and  capacity.  The  fleets  of  the  whole 
earth  could  ride  safely  at  anchor  within  them.  Our 
western  border  Is  washed  for  several  hundred  miles 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and,  at  other  points  along  it,  the 
rieb  rsgion  of  Kentucky  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  are  of  easy  access.  Besides  this,  the 
country  lying  between  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  of  which  I  speak,  is  unsurpassed  for  its 
fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  products.  Mine- 
rals of  every  description  are  to  be  found,  ofthe  most 
superior  quality,  and  in  quantities  absolutely  inex- 
haustible ;  whilst  the  earth  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded, nnllkc  other  mineral  regions.  Is  ofthe  most 
desirable  character  fbr  husbandry.  Let  this  country 
be  penetrated  by  improvenients  connecting  our  sea- 
ports with  the  Ohio,  with  Kentucky,  and  the  valley 
of  Tennessee,  and  it  will  InAise  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
into  the  population  which  must,  in  a  short  time,  taily 
dsTdof  aU  of  our  reaiMirees. 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  most  (hvorable 
fbr  the  completion  of  those  great  connecting  linos. 
From  tide  water  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis, 
there  is  no  mountain  barrier  interposing  a  serious 
difficulty  to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road,  whilst  the 
region  traversed  bv  it  is  inferior  to  none  ofthe  same 
ejctent,  for  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America.  The  valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  one  ofthe  most  magnificent  of  all  those 
washed  by  the  watera  ofthe  West,  the  annual  com- 
merce of  which  is  worth  thirty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, wUl  find  In  this  road  an  outlet  for  its  rich 
prodncu  to  the  Atlantic.  And  a  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise, landed  at  Norfolk  or  Richmond,  would  be  safely 
traasperted  te  the  city  of  Memphis,  ready  fer  distri- 


The  soil  in  the  tide-wafer  eotnitry  is  gen- 
erally poor,  prodacing  Indian  com,  oats  and 
peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it, 
and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  sonth- 
em  part.  Between  tide  water  and  the  momi- 
tains  is  the  tobacco  ^country ;  but  in  the 
northern  upland  counties  wheat  has  exten- 
eirely  superseded  tobacco ;  and  south  of 
James  River,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for 
home  consumption.  The  south  eastern 
counties  produce  apples  and  peaches  in 
^eat  abundance.  Among  the  mountains, 
the  farmers  raise  large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  Indian  com  is  cultivated  throughout 
the  state.  The  country  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild — 
sometimes,  but  not  generally,  fertile ;  but 
▼ery  rich  as  a  mineral  region. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  James  KiTcr, 
about  130  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  ornamented  with 
many  elegant  structures,  and  ia  supplied 
with  water  forced  up  from  the  river  to  a 
reservoir  above  the  level  of  the  most  elevated 
sites.  The  capitol  is  honored  with  a  statue 
of  Washington,  executed  by  Uoudon,  taken 
from  life,  and  considered  a  perfect  likeaesa. 
Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  its  markets  ara 
abundantly  supplied  with  fruits.     The  pop- 

butlon  upon  those  mighty  waters  in  less  Than  ten 
da)*s.  **  The  Virginia  and  Tenneesee*'  railread  wfl! 
effect  this  great  object,  when  it  ShaU  be  fiaaUy  eo»- 
pleted  ;  and  it  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to  aay,  w« 
are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  prosectited 
with  energy  and  dispatch. 

The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Cao^  havinv  fbr 

its  object  the  connection  of  tide  water  with  tlM  OUa 

I  River,  has,  for  a  good  many  years,  been  geoeroofily 

'  sustained  by  appropriations  of  public  money  ;  and, 

I  although  it  has  met  with  strong  opposition,  ft  sta 

j  maintains  itself  steadfastly  in  the  approbation  of  afl 

I  well-informed,  redectlng  men.    The  resolts  to  Vlr- 

I  ginia,  which  are  to  dow  (h)m  its  completion,  vd 

'.  strike  the  mind,  npon  a  little  reflection,  as  really 

stupendous.    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  conrawrea 

passing  through  this  canal,  will  rapidly  bmkl  «p  tha 

towns  of  Virginia  to  the  magnitude  ofthe  first  An^ 

rican  cities,  and  will  rescue  us,  in  a  great  measure, 

firom  the  miserable  consequences  of  our  past  apathy 

and  inaction. 

The  eflects  upon  the  prosperity  and  deattakv  of 
New- York,  produced  by  the  completion  of  the  £ris 
Canal,  opening  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  that 
city,  are  perfecUy  fiimiliar  to  every  one :  the  daily 
increasing  importance  of  it  is  also  qoito  as  well  aa- 
derstood.  Without  the  Erie  CanaL,  the  eitr  of  New* 
York  would  have  been  second  siUl  to  FhUadelphia. 
Great  as  the  advantages  of  this  work  nnnQmti<m- 
...  -.  ■  t* 


ably  are,  those  of  the  Javtee  River  and  '. 
Canal  are  undoubtedly  superior.  It  pnsaesaas  die 
striking  advantage  of  lying  five  degrees  soath  of 
the  great  northern  work,  and,  thcrelbre,  &et 
fVom  the  ice  wliich  obstmcta  the  navigation  tkcrt 
for  so  lanre  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  tiwrtw 
the  Ohio  River  far  south  of  any  water  coaiBa»> 
nicatlon  from  the  Atlantic  whate>*er,  and  at  a 
point  south  of  which  there  can  be  across  the  roov- 
try  no  water  connection.  It  vrill,  after  the  first  of 
November,  command  all  the  trade  of  a  mat  pan  sf 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missoori,  aad 
most  probably  of  those  regions  lying  still  hlchfor  ay 
toward  the  soorees  of  the  Mlaaeorl  and  MiwiusSLyi; 
for,  after  that  period,  it  is  ansafb  te  aeiid  jproms 
north,  in  the  direction  of  Rost4)n,  Naw-l  ock,  or 
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nJataoQ  of  Ridunoivl  wm  about  8(MM^  in 
1840,  and  for  the  last  ijavr  years  has  increased 
rapidly.  It  contains  extensive  manufactories 
of  tobacco,  flour,  ixon,  cotton  and  woolens. 
We  insert  a  comparative  statement  of  the 

1841  1843  1843 

ToMeco,  hhds 94,689 39,585 .  .38,938 

Stems 8,179 8,948 9,000 

These  exports  went  to  Cowes,  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Bre- 
men,   Rotterdam,    Amsterdam,  Marseilles, 
Trieste,  Genoa,  Eio,  Pernambuco,  (&c.,  &c, 
1843  1844 


exports  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  flour  fVoni 
Potersbyiy  and  Richmond  for  three  years, 
commencing  October  1st,  1840,  and  ending 
30th  September,  1841,  1842, 1848  : 


1841  1849  1843 

Cotton,  bales 5,152 5,678 1,81T 

Flour,  bbls 47,505 48,464 73,728 

Exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  each 
year  from  1843  to  1848,  the  years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September,  are  as  follows  ; 


184S 


1848 


1847 


Inspectod.blids.    .^ 58,788 

Stock,  30th  Sept 13,420 

E^tport  to— 

London 4,041 

Liverpool 4,986  ... 

Bristol  and  Glasgow 1,036  . . . 

Cowes 5,459 

France 4,553 

Belgium 6441.... 

Breman , 3,013 

Holland (5,338.... 

Italy 452. 


1848 

.45,855 51,128 42,880 51,728 38,725 

.14,362 21,873 10,160 15,363 18,859 


.1,886. 
.5,887.. 
.  351.. 
.1,075.. 
.  605.. 
.1,800.. 
.6,155.. 
.3,818. 
564.. 


.1,187. 
.4,717. 
.    664.. 


Gibraltar 180.. 

Hamburg ,.., .,,.. 307 

Otber  ports 50 26 


.4,543. 
.1,018.. 
.1,281.. 
..1,842. 
.2,048. 


435. 


.8,128. 

.8,616.. 
.1,205.. 

.  750.. 
.1,623., 

.1,608.. 

.1,056.. 
..2,092. 
.2,388.. 

.    368.. 


.1,572. 
3,328.. 
.    553.. 


.5,333. 
.  774.. 
.  844.. 
.  627. 
.2,992. 
.    522. 


.2,145 
.4,629 
.1,434 


.    728 
.1,501 


238 

905 
695 


36. 


15. 


24 

Total 35,528 20,594 n,7da 20,057 16,560 13J7d 

Slock  on  hand,  October  1st,  1848 hlids.  13,959 


Inspected,  year  ending  September  30t]i,  1840. 

SXPOSTS. 

Great  Britain 0,687 

France 3,967 

Cowes,  for  orders..* 551 

Bel^um 1,478 

Bremen 1,045 

HoUand 663 

ItiJT,  Spain,  Ac 9,972 

Total 10,643 

Import  of  manufactured  tobacco  at  New- 
York,  from  Ist  January,  1849,  to  31st  De- 
cember inclusive 


44,904 
58,888 

No.  of  paekagM 

From  Richmond 65,876 

**      Petersburg 47,618 

"      Norfolk 545 

"      Other  places 3,555 


Total. 


.117,594* 


We  give  the  census  of  Virginia  at  tho 
periods  of  1840  and  1850,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  two  geographical  divisions  of  the 
state : 


1840 


1850 


ZaeroM* 

East— Whites 369,3^ 404,371 34,973 

Freeoolored 42,393 45,956 3,563 

Slaves 395,251 419,738 I7,48T 


Total,  East 806,942 863,065 56,023 

West— Whites 371,560 494,763 123,203 

Frcecolored 7,548 7,801 253 

Slaves 53,737 63,234 9,497 


Total,  West 432,845 565,978 139,958 

Grand  Total 1 ,239,787 1 ,429,044 188,978 


Fbiladelphla.  A  striking  and  peculiar  advantage 
presented  by  this  line,  is  its  continuity.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  transhipment.  We  will 
see  canal  boats,  laden  at  the  fhUs  of  St.  Anthony  or 
Council  Bluff,  dischan[ing  their  cargoes  at  Lynch- 
burg, Richmond  and  Norfolk.  Tho  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  the  region  through  which  this  work  will 
paBS,  is  unsurpassed  by  any  accessible  country 
'Within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Super- 
ftdded  to  this,  the  rivers,  canals,  and  rail-roads,  emp- 
tying into  and  resting  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
"Win  bring,  fttnn  the  remote  interior,  which  in  every 
direction  they  penetrate,  their  contributions,  to 
flpweU  still  higher  the  tieh.  tide  of  romm«rf4<  flowing 
tluvuffh  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth.  The  trade 
in  IndUan  com,  which  has  recently  sprang  vp)  end 


is  increasing  with  such  surprising  rapidity  between 
Europe  and  America,  will  be  almost  monopolised  by 
this  line,  and  will,  of  itself,  presently  build  up  and 
sustain  a  great  city.  Norfolk  must  bo  the  point  for 
its  shipment,  for  it  can  reach  there  and  be  sent 
away  without  the  injury  which  It  Is  sure  to  sustain 
from  detention  at  the  more  southern  points.  Indeed 
this  line  will  monopolize,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
transportation  of  all  the  princi[ml  articles  of  food 
which  are  produced  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for 
consumption  in  our  Atlantic  states  and  In  Europe. 
It  is  a  foct  universally  known,  that  provisions  of  . 
every  kind  suffer  injury  flrom  the  climate  during 
thoir  transit  by  New-Orleans  and  throngh  t)tr~ 
Gulf. 

♦  Vide  De  Bow's  Kovlsw,  vols.  I.  to  x. 
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Before  drawing  our  article  to  acondii- 
•ien,  we  will  give  a  few  eztracte  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ilowison,  which  we  have  had 
under  review.  He  writes  with  oood  aenee 
and  much  candor,  which  we  admire  ;  but  we 
must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  in  the 
matter  of  slavery — to  which  he  seems  mainly 
to  attribute  the  decline,  and  perhaps  the 
extinction  of  his  native  state.  We  coincide 
with  him  entirely  in  the  importance  of  a 
more  thorough  system  of  education.  He 
■ays : 

**It  is  with  pain  we  are  compelled  to 
speak  of  the  horrible  cloud  of  ignorance  that 
rests  npon  Virginia.  In  the  eastern  section 
there  are  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  in  the  western, 
twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four — making  a  total  of  fifty-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty^seven 
white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  read  or  write.  This,  however, 
is  not  all.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in 
the  state  166,000  children,  between  seven 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  fit 
for  school.  Of  these,  about  28,000  poor 
children  attend  the  Free  and  Lancasterian 


schools— an  wtngt  of  twelvo  weeks  in  the 
year  for  eaeh  ehiid.  Twelve  tboosand  more 
children  are  sent  to  ooUeges«  academies,  and 
classical  schools.  Hie  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  thousand  attend  no 
school  at  all,  except  what  can  be  imparted 
by  poor  and  ignorant  parents  ! 

**This  deplorable  condition  has  been  long 
felt  and  deplored  b?  Virginians  most  virtur 
ous  sons.  Efforts  nave  been  made  to  ame- 
liorate it  Education  conventions  have  as- 
sembled, and  many  animated  debates  have 
taken  place.  The  Legislature  have  moved 
from  time  to  time,  and  during  the  session  of 
1845-6«  its  movement  was  decided  and  bene- 
ficial. Nevertheless,  the  evil  remains  al- 
most untouched.  We  pretend  not  to  sug- 
gest any  remedy,  fiut  it  will  be  pertinent 
to  the  subject  to  add,  that  in  the  whole 
State  of  Massachusetts — containing,  in 
1840,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons, 
there  were  but  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  white  persons,  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  eould  neither  read  nor 
write. 


COMMKACB  or  VISOINIi.. 


1881 $I,078,4»0 

I8ii 864,162 

1823 881,810 

1824 639,787 

1825 553,562 

1826 635,438 

1827 431.765 

1828 375,238 

1829 395,352 

1830 405,739 

1831 468,528 

1832 553,639 

1833 690,391 

1834 837,325 


roivlpi  IniportSt 


1835 $691,255 

1836 1,106,814 

1837 813,823 

1838 577,142 

1839 913,462 

1840 545,085 

1841 377,237 

1842 316,705 

1643 187,062 

1844 267,654 

1845 830,470 

1848 816,061 

1849 241,935 

1850 426,549 


FuKtign  Exporta. 


1821 $3,079,209 

1822 8,217,389 

1823 4,006,788 

1884 3,277,564 

1825 4,129,520 

1826 4,596,732 

1827 4,657,938 

1828... 3,340,185 

1829 3,787,431 

1830 4,791,644 

1831 4,150,475 

1832 4,510,650 

1833 .4,467,587 

1634 5,483,0d8 


1835 $6,064,063 

1836 6,198.0M 

1837 J,702.7H 

1838 3,96«,2» 

1839 5,187.196 

1840 4,778^ 

1841 5.630je6 

1849 t,750,3» 

1843 1,9M^H 

18H S,»I3J79 

1845 2,104,36» 

1848 3,681,418 

1849 3,373,738 

1850 3,41^^ 


The  exports  of  Virginia  were  about  the 
same  per  annum  from  1791  to  1800,  as  from 
1840  to  1845,  and  the  imports  about  the 
same  for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the 
Revolution  that  they  are  now !  (See  De 
Bow's  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374, 1846.) 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  plumbago  has 
been  discovered  in  Virginia  from  a  mine 
which  appears  inexhaustible.    It  is  within 


easy  distance  of  Norfolk.    A  specimen  has 
been  sent  to  the  Vf orid's  Fair. 

POPVLITION  OP  VIBOIHIA,  1790  TO  1850. 

FiM  Col0Nd        ToM  PopdatkB  Ssfw* 

1790 748,308 993,487 

1600 80,184 880,200 345,797 

1810 ..30,570 970,692 399,513 

1820 37,139 1,065,366 495,153 

47,348 1,211,405 469,757 


1830.. 
1840. 
1850 


..49,848 1,839,797 44«,«7 

..53,757 1,499,044 475,«?9 


BANKS  IN  VIBOINU,  1851.* 

Nam*  of  Brak                            PnaldeBt 
▲texandria Exchange  Bank  of  Va Robert  Jamison John  Hoof. 

Do Farmers'  Bank  of  Va Phineas  Janney Washington  C.  Page. 

Baehanan Bank  of  Virginia Charles  T.  Beele J.  Anthony 

Charleston Do James  C.  MacFailand Samuel  Hannah 

Charlestown Bank  of  the  Valley Thomas  Greggs Cato  Moore 

Charlottesville  Farmers'  Bank  of  Va. . . .  John  R.  Jones  WllUam  A.  Bibb 

Clarksvllle Exchange  do.       do Francis  W.  Venable Angnstus  C.  Finley 

DaoTille Bank  of  Va Thomas  P.  Atkinson C.  B.  Taliaftrro 

Do Farmers'  Bank  of  Va Nathaniel  T.  Greene George  W.  Johnson. . . 

Farmrille Do.       do.       do William  C.  Flonmoy Archibald  Vaughan. . . 

Ftedertcksburgh  ....       Do.       do.       do John  H.  Wallace Arthur  Qoodwin 


ic:,ooo 

300,099 

190,900 
104,600 
900,060 
70,000 
180,000 
150,900 


'  9aakers'  MagsiiPS* 
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TIEGIHIA  MflL&imnM* 


BAKU  m  tIBfllllU,  1691-K)0fKM|ll«C 

NiuMofBaok                            Pre«ld«Bt                               OMbi«r  Ckpltal 

Frederlckaburgh Bank  of  Virginia HugbMercef WHlltm  K.  Oonloii..  «90,0(K) 

Iwfbor^ ....Bftnkortke  yaU«y John  JauoMy WilUam  A.  FoweU....  ISO.OM 

tynehborgb Bank  of  Virginia C.DabDoy JohnM.Otev 800,900 

Do Farmcm*  Bank  of  Va William  Radford Alexander  Tompkina.  400,000 

Morgantowii MerchanttA  Mechanioa.  .Matthew  Gay William  Wairner 75  000 

Norfolk Bank  of  Virginia Aaron  MUhado Robert  W.  fiowdan..  900000 

Do Exehange  Bank  of  Va....  William  W.  Sharp Wright  Southgata....  fiOl.OOO 

Do Farmers'  Bank  of  Va..,.N.  C.  Whitehead R.H.  Chamberlain...  SOoloOO 

Parkersbogh North  Western  Bank ....  .James  M.  Stephenson Beverly  Smith lOO  000 

Penvsbv^ Bank  of  Virginia  Joseph  Bragg George  W.  Steinbach.  40o!o00 

Do «... Sxchango  Bank  of  Va.... Thomas  S.Gholson Patriok  Parkin 900^ 

Do Farmers*    do.        do William  Robertson Pleasant C.  Osborne..  STO.OOO 

Portsmouth BankofVa John  A.  Chandler William  H.  Wilson..  225,000 

ftiehmood Do.      do James  Caskie Samuel  Marx 810,000 

Do Exeiiange  Bank  of  Va John  0.  Hobson William  P.  Strother..  500,000 

Do Farmers' Bank  of  Va.....  William  H.MacFarland..  John  G.  Blair 804,000 

Bomney Bank  of  the  Valley David  Gibson John  McDowell 200,060 

Staunton Do.      do.      do James  Crawford Edwin  M.  Taylor .. .  100,000 

WheeUng Merohanta  dfcMechaniet.. John  W.  Gill Sobieski  Brady 461,900 

Do North  Weatecn  Bank John  C.  Campbell Daniel  Lamb 622,000 

Wellsburgh  Do.       do.        do Adam  Euhn Samuel  Jacob 118,000 

Winchester Bank  of  the  Valley Thomas  Allen  Tidball Henry  M.  Brent 430,000 

{>o Farmera' BankofVa Robert  L.  Baker Joseph  H.  Sberrard..  390,000 

WytheTilia....  ».....»    Do.        do.        do Stephen  MeGavock Thomaa  J.  Morriaan. .  130,000 

Total  89  banks Circnlation  $7,000,000. .  Specie  $2,300,000. .  Capital  $0,713,000 


Th«re  are  in  tlie  State  of  Virginia  twenty 
incorporated  and  private  companies  engaged 
in  'the  manufactare  of  cotton,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $1,800,000.  When  in 
roll  operation,  these  companies  employ  about 
54,000  spindles,  producing  generally  coarse 
yams,  and  sold  as  such,  or  converted  into 
shirtings,  sheetings  and  Osnabur^.  There 
are  ten  woolen  foctories,  running  thirty 
sets  of  machinery,  and  having  a  capital  of 
8275,000 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  not  less  mortificatiou 
than  astonishment,  that  Virginia,  with  an 
area  of  coal  measures  covering  not  less  than 
21,000  square  miles,  very  much  of  which 
lies  on  or  near  navigable  waters,  and  capable 
of  yielding  all  the  varieties  of  British  coal, 
and  of  equal  quality,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  actual  production  of  less  than  200,000 
tons  of  the  value  of  8660,000,  while  Great 
Britain,  with  little  more  than  half  the  extent 
of  coal  measures,  produces  annually  37,000,- 
000  tons,  of  about  the  value  of  837,000,000 
at  the  mines,  and  $180,000,000  at  the  mar- 
kets of  sale. 

"  And  in  regard  to  the  iron  trade,  while 
Virginia  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
finest  ores,  easily  accessible  lor  use  and 
transportation,  with  the  greatest  abundance 
of  coal,  wood  and  limestone  for  their  manu- 
Ikcturc,  yet  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent revenue  laws  of  the  country,  her  pro- 
duction, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  state 
to  encouraffe  it,  has  shrunk  to  an  almost  in- 
considerable amount,  and  is  in  danger  of 
Otter  ruin. 

"  The  imports  of  British  iron  during  the" 
last  year  were  about  320,000  tons,  requiring 
for  its  manufacture  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and 
about  400,000  tons  of  limestone ;  all  this, 
and  more  than  ail  this,  Virginia  could  easily 


have  furnished,  and  to  that  extent  have  de- 
veloped her  mineral  wealth  and  encouraged 
her  industry,  and  yet  she  has  hitherto  been 
content  to  leave  Great  Britain  the  profits 
of  its  production,  although  the  duty  paid 
by  Virginia  on  the  imported  product  would 
have  been  equal  to  6  per  cent. — ^ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  import  bein?  made 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  ther« 
confined."* 

VIRGINIA  GOLD  MrNES.— Within  the 
past  three  vears  several  rich  mines  have 
been  opened  and  worked  successfully  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
mining.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  California,  thousands  have  flocked 
to  that  distant  country,  incurring  great  risks 
and  deprivations  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
their  fortunes.  A  few  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  same  business  nearer  home, 
where  success  has  generally  attended  their 
labors,  while  many  of  the  sanguine  wander- 
ers who  ventured  their  all  are  returning, 
afler  a  year's  absence,  broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  no  richer  than  when  they  left. 

We  believe  Commodore  Stockton  was  ono 
of  tho  first  who  introduced  into  Virginia  ef- 
fective machinery  for  reducing,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  quartz  rock,  and  demojuirating 
that  a  profitable  business  could  be  done  in 
this  branch  of  mining. 

Some  three  years  since  he  purchased  the 
tract  of  land  in  Fluvanna  county,  about  sixty 
miles  distant  from  this  city,  upon  which  was  a 
rich  and  extensive  gold  vein,  where  he  erect- 
ed a  large  mill  and  other  works.     The  glow- 


'  Report  of  Manuftetorvrf'  Convention,  I$9]. 
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inff  acconnti  received  from  CaMlbvma  of  fhe 
richness  and  extent  of  the  auriferous  quartz 
of  that  country,  induced  Commodore  Stoek* 
ton  to  suspend  for  a  time  his  mining  <^>era- 
tions  in  this  state,  and  to  send  his  expe- 
rienced workmen,  with  complete  outfit,  ma- 
chinery, dtc.,  to  test  the  newLy-discovered 
gold  veins  in  Cali^mia. 

We  are  informed  by  a  friend  who  con- 
rersed  a  short  time  since  with  one  of  the 
company,  that  they  were  not  AUccessful,  the 
results  not  meetrag  expectations ;  their 
operations  were  discontinued  in  that  coun- 
try, the  workmen  returned  to  this  state,  and 
Commodore  Stockton  has  resumed  his  min- 
ing operations  in  Fluvanna  county  on  a 
larger  scale  than  heretofore,  having  intro- 
duced improved  machinery,  and  hu  good 
prospects  of  doing  a  profitable  and  perma- 
nent business. 

There  are  several  other  gold  mines  in 
operation  in  this  state,  and  are  said  to  be  do- 
inff  well. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  gain  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  and 
improved  machinery  introduced,  this  branch 
ofminijig  in  our  state  at  no  very  distant  day 
will  produce  an  annual  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  that  will  go  far  towards  fumish- 
inffus  with  a  solid  basis  for  our  currency. 

The  mines  of  William  M.  Moseley  &  Co. 
and  the  Gamett  Mining  Company  m  Buck- 
ingham county,  are  perhaps  paying  larser 
dividends  to  the  stockholders  on  ther  ouiday 
than  any  other  mines  in  this  state. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  quartz 
from  this  vein  unequaled  in  richness  by  any 
auriferous  quartz  ever  shown  us.  We  were 
recently  shown  a  larse  rock  weighing  108 
pounds,  with  the  gold  visible  all  through  it, 
with  many  other  specimens  which  were 
taken  from,  the  Gamett  vein  at  ninety  feet 
from  the  surface,  at  which  depth  the  vein 
is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  all  car- 
lying  gold. 

There  are  several  shafts  sunk  Ujpon  the 
vein,  and  galleries  opened  some  six  hundred 
feet  in  length,  where  the  mills  of  these  two 
companies  are  situated  near  together  and  on 
the  same  vein. 

Six  miles  from  these  mines  are  two  other 
xnills  worked  by  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr,  Wise- 
man, which  are  said  to  be  doing  very  welL 

VIRGINIA  COMMERCIAL  CONVEN- 
TION.— Rbsources,    Industry    and     Im- 

PBOVBMXNTS  OF  VlROINIA — HKR  CoNTEST  FOR 

THE  Trade  of  the  West,  and  Proposed 
Foreign  trade. — The  committee  appointed 
to  report  to  the  convention  the  most  efficient 
means  of  achieving  its  important  objects, 
.  have  performed  that  duty,  so  far  as  the  ma- 
terials existed  for  a  proper  statistical  expo- 
■itioA  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Virginia, 


sir  well  M'  tbe  fadlitief  completed*  or  in 
progresBi  for  its  transportation  to  the  export- 
ing cities  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Virginia  is 
based  upon  the  employment  of  the  Chesa- 
peake ports ;  and  no  project  for  acquiring 
the  materials  or  the  means  of  exportation, 
can  be  successfbl,  which  does  not  contem- 
plate their  employment. 

The  country  tributary  to  the  Cheeapeake, 
possesses  advantages  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  on  the  Atlantic.  Nature  has  been  so 
bounteous,  that  the  difficulty  has  been,  not 
so  much  to  discover  a  good  site  for  a  city, 
but  to  discriminate  between  the  numerous 
excellent  locations  presented.  Norfolk, 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Alexandria,  have  all  been  established  to  re- 
ceive and  conduct  the  trade  of  Virginia. 

From  the  individuality  of  these  local  in- 
terests, it  has  been  heretofore  impossible  to 
adopt  any  system  of  improvement  calculated 
to  promote  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any 
one  of  the  ciries  referred  to.  Apprehessive 
that  the  limited  trade  legitimate  to  eadi 
might  be  diverted  to  some  rival,  impediments 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  great  lines 
of  communication  with  the  interior  of  our 
own  and  other  states,  calculated,  perhaps, 
to  vary  the  local  direction  of  some  particu- 
lar trade,  but  destined,  in  the  end,  to  com- 
pensate each  of  these  cities,  by  its  dividend 
of  a  trade  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  and 
value  any  particular  loss.  The  evils  of 
rivalry  will^  however,  be  no  longer  felt,  each 
of  these  cities  having  received  a  line  of  in- 
ternal communication,  many  of  which  are 
now  converging  to  a  common  point  of  union ; 
interests  heretofore  supposed  antagonistic 
are  now  harmonized  in  the  completion  of  a 
plan  common  to  them  all,  and  weapons 
brightened  by  the  conflict  of  a  seneroos 
rivalry  are  now  wielded  in  the  achievement 
of  a  common  triumph.  It  is  thus  that  the 
construction  of  the  Southside  Rail-road, 
and  the  James  River  Canal,  makes  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road alike  important  to  Lynchburg — to 
whose  public  spirit  is  so  largely  due  the 
conception  and  execution  of  that  great  pro- 
ject-*to  Richmond  and  to  Petersburg.  The 
extension  of  the  great  central  rail-road  to 
the  Ohio,  no  longer  a  subject  of  exclusive 
interest  to  Richmond,  appeals  to  the  sop- 

B)rt  of  Alexandria.  The  completion  of  the 
ock  connections  will  connect  Norfolk  with 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal«  and 
interest  that  city  in  its  extension  to  the 
Ohio.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road is  upon  the  same  principle,  a  work 
from  which  Petersburg  and  Ricnmond  may 
derive  common  benefits. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  their  interest 
and  duty  alike  demand  a  cordial  alliance,  the 
cities  of  Virginia  will  heieafter  bertow  upon 
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die  extennm  of  tiie  mat  Iibm  of  impioro- 
ment  here  indicated,  theii  earnest  and  com- 
bined  co-operation. 

Since,  however,  the  partial  completioB  of 
these  great  improTements  have  already  be- 
stowed upon  the  cities  of  Virginia  a  large 
accomolation  of  trade,  it  becomes  necessaiy 
to  tncoorage  the  establishment  of  a  coramer- 
eial  marine,  of  sail-ships  and  steamers,  to 
convey  abroad  oar  own  trade,  and  exchange 
for  it  the  productione  of  other  nations.  The 
export  and  import  trade  of  Virginia  is  now 
taxed  with  transport  coastwise  for  expor- 
tation firom  northern  cities :  it  is  bnrthened 
with  the  charffes  of  northern  merchants ; 
whilst  the  whote  commercial  profits  result- 
ing from  freights,  exchanges,  as  well  as 
£rom  the  importation  and  supply  of  the  goods 
received  on  exchange,  result  exclusively  to 
northern  capital  and  to  northern  enterprise. 

We  state  this  fact  in  no  spirit  of  sectional 
prejudice,  bat  as  a  consequence  of  our  own 
supineness.  We  think  it  time  that  a  trade 
80  circuitous,  and  a  tribute  so  unworthy, 
should  cease.  We  should  now  export  from, 
and  import  into  the  Chesapeake  cities  of 
Virginia,  by  vessels  owned  and  manned  by 
Southern  men.  No  state  can  expect  to  pre- 
serve its  prosperity,  which  does  not  provide 
for  its  citizens  the  varied  pursuits  in  which 
industry  and  enteiprise  shall  receive  an  ade- 
quate reward. 

In  estimating  the  present  value  of  the 
Chesapeake  traSe,  so  tar  as  materials  are  at 
hand  ror  a  correct  estimate,  we  will  find  that 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  its 
prmcipal  tributary,  contributed  during  the 
last  ^ear  $6,123,865  49,  the  products  of  the 
btenor ;  whilst  it  carried  into  the  interior, 
merchandijie  and  othor  artieles,  valued  at 
e7,727,224  29.* 

The  business  of  the  central  rail-road  has 
doubled  within  the  past  year ;  its  downward 
tonnage  amoontmg  to  25,000  tons,  and  its 
upward  transportation  is  perhape  one-half 
that  amount.  The  Richmond  and  Danville, 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg  rail-roads,  contribute 
considerable  additions  to  the  aggregate  of 
trade  upon  the  James  River. 

Amongst  other  important  items  of  an  ex- 
port trade,  we  may  mention  that  the  total  in- 
spections of  Virgmia  tobacco  amount  to  50,- 
000  hoffsheads,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is 
shipped  to  Europe;  whilst  the  remainder, 
with  a  large  amount  not  inspected,  is  manu- 
&otured  m  the  interior  for  consumption  at 
home  and  abroad^ 

The  flouring  mills  in  Richmond  manu^Eic- 
tured  last  year  1,178,100  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  are  expected  this  year  to  manofaotare 
1,587,100  bushels.  This  flour  is  shipped  to 
Rio,  through  northern  houses,  in  vessels 
whose  return  cargoes  ccmsist  chiefly  of  cof- 


*  An.  Rop.  ofX.R.  A  K.  CO.,  Kov.,  1850. 


fee.  This  «oibe  is.  In  t«m,  sent  back  in 
northern  vessels  to  Virginia,  Ibr  consump- 
tion— the  freights,  oomnussions,  and  com- 
mercial i>rufit8  of  both  the  export  vatd  import 
trade,  being  a  direct  loss  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  whioh  this  trade  rightf\illy  be- 
longed. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  some 
of  the  most  enterprising  merchants  of  Rich- 
mond have  shipped  nme  cargoes  of  flour, 
directly  to  Rio,  the  vessels  to  return  to  this 
port  with  hides,  coflfee,  and  other  products  of 
South  America.  We  are  moreover  informed 
that  a  larger  amount  of  goods  vnll  be  im- 
ported this  year  to  Richmond  than  has  been 
imported  in  any  one  year  for  a  series  of 
years ;  and  that  the  direct  import  would  have 
been  far  larger  but  for  the  want  of  ships  in 
this  trade,  whjph  compelled  our  merchants  to 
ship  through  northern  ports. 

During  the  year  ending  July  let,  1851,  the 
foreign  trade  of  James  River  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  foreign  and  American 
vessels.  From  a  statement  furnished  from 
the  Custom  House,  in  Richmond,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  direct 
foreign  trade  between  Europe  and  the  waters 
of  the  James  River  amounts  to  nearly  30,000 
tons.  This  amount  is  itself  amply  sufficient 
to  give  employment  to  two  steamers  of  1,600 
tons  burthen. 

If  it  were  in  our  power  to  present  the  com- 
mercial statistics  of  the  cities  of  Norfolk, 
derived  from  the  Roanoke  River,  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal,  and  other  sources ;  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  trade  of  Alexandria,  derived 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
from  the  country  adjacent  to  her ;  of  Peters- 
burg and  Fredericksburg  ;  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  an  amount  of  Chesapeake  trade 
could  be  demonstrated  adequate  to  sustain  at 
once,  by  the  energetic  and  united  patronage 
of  our  merchants,  a  direct  trade  with  Europe 
and  South  America.  The  materials  for  this 
trade  [already  exist.  Any  doubt,  however, 
which  may  be  entertained  of  the  present 
amount  of  Virginia  commerce  becomes  unim- 
portant, in  view  of  the  immense  accessions 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  improvements 
referred  to.  Whilst  we  pause  to  make  the 
figures,  the  fact  is  upon  us.  A  succinct 
statement  of  the  works  of  artificial  improve- 
ment now  in  progress  and  actually  completed 
will  serve  to  embody  the  facilities  upon 
which  we  may  rely,  and  to  develop  the  ca- 
pacity of  transportation  upon  which  the 
future  trade  of  Virginia  must  principally  de- 
pend. We  think,  therefore,  it  sufficiently 
appears  that,  looking  alone  at  the  present 
trade  of  our  cities,  we  have  ample  encourage- 
ment to  commence  at  once  upon  this  under- 
taking, with  the  fair  prospects  of  trade 
enough  to  ensure  handsome  profits  to  capital- 
ists who  may  embark  therein. 
But  when  we  glance  upon  the  future  trade 
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which  these  cities  must  enjej,  we  are  stiU 
more  encouwiged.  We  will  first  inquire  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  miles  of  nol-roails 
and  canals  now  constructed.  Your  com- 
mittee have  been  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing very  valuable  statistics  by  the  second 
auditor: 

Stcaement  of  the  Rail-toads  in  Virginia  completed 
and  in  progress. 

Com- 
LugUx  pl«t«d 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaU-road 251 90 

Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road 147 85 

Richmond  and  Petcrstwrg  RaU-road. ...  sa 22 

Clover  HUl  Raa-road 15 15 

Southside         "        122 10 

Manasses  Gap ''        60 .. 

Peterebnrg  and  Roanoke  RaU-road 60 00 

Seaboard  and  "  *♦       77 77 

Appomattox  Rail-road 9 9 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail-road....  32 32 

Virginia  Central  Rail-road,  includisg  the 

Blue  Ridge  Rail-road 138.......  98 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road 208 10 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-road,  In- 
cluding  branch   to   Warrenton,  ten 

mUes 100 10 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 

Rail-road 78 76 

Greensville  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 21 21 

Northwestern  "       120 

MUes 1,455 565 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 185 185 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal 200 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal 23 

Fred's  Valley  Plank  Road 40 1 

Staunton  to  James  River 40 .. 

Boydton  to  Petersbnrg 76 

JoncttoD  Valley 65 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  now  com- 
pleted in  Virginia  565  miles  of  rail- road,  and 
418  miles  of  canals  ;  and  that  there  are  now 
in  the  course  of  construction  890  miles  of 
rail-road,  and  220  miles  of  plank  roads.  We 
have,  then,  the  gratifying  result,  that  there 
arc  nearly  2,000  miles  of  rail-roads  and  canals 
constructed,  or  in  progress  of  construction, 
in  our  state.  The  appropriations  or  these 
works  are  already  made,  and  the  money  has 
heen  almost  entirely  raised  at  home,  vrithout 
the  necessity  of  incurring  a  foreign  debt. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  make  her  im- 
provements, has  incurred  a  debt  of  near 
1 40,000, 000,  to  pay  the  interest  on  which 
requires  a  semi-annual  export  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  to  be  paid  the  foreign  bond- 
holders. On  the  other  hand,  our  state  debt 
IS  comparatively  small,  and  owned  chiefly  at 
home  by  our  citizens. 

But  this  view  becomes  still  more  cncourar 
ging,  when  w^e  recollect  that  these  improve- 
ments will  be  finished  at  the  farthest  within 
the  next  four  i^ears.  As  each  mile  is  finished, 
an  increase  will  be  given  to  the  trade  of  our 
cities  ;  and  when  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Rail-road,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road, and  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail- 
road arc  finished,  they  will  be  at  once  con- 
nected with  a  net-work  of  rail-roads  through 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 


OB  the  one  h«ad*-«iid  TenneMca,  (^do,  Kah 
tttcky,  Alabama,  Mississi]^  and  Louimaiift 
on  the  other.  It  is  certainly  &  wmrce  of 
pride  to  know  that  we  have  quietly  effiected 
so  mtich.  Speculation  would  be  at  ianlt  in 
estimating  the  trade  that  murt  follow  the 
completion  of  these  works.  The  rapid 
increase  of  our  cities  will  be  one  oeitaia 
eflect,  while  the  appreciation  of  real  esUto, 
and  the  profits  of  every  industrial  pursuit, 
will  be  mcreased.  At  the  same  tune  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  will  rejoice  that  tins  lo- 
quisition  of  strength,  wealth,  populatiflD 
and  power  must  result  in  restoring  the  South 
to  her  former  position  in  the  Union,  and  may 
render  Uiat  Union,  as  bequeathed  us  by  our 
forefathers,  more  stable  and  finn-^-its  obligs* 
tions  everywhere  observed,  and  everywiiere 
sustained  and  beloved  for  the  hen^ts  ooo* 
ferred  upon  its  citizens. 

Geonna  has  now  1,000  miles  of  raii-rood^ 
South  Carolina  is  extending  her  iron  anoi 
in  every  direction,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
every  part  of  the  state  will  be  provided  wi& 
rail-road  facilities.  North  Carcdina  has  giat 
schemes  on  foot,  which  she  is  piosecutzof 
with  a  giant's  strenjgth.  Tennessee  will  soon 
extend  the  Virginia  rail-road,  and  the  rail- 
road extending  from  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah to  Chattanooga,  to  Memphis,  on  the 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
siana are  seeking  connections  with  those 
roads,  and  soon  we  shall  see  the  South  more 
highly  improved  by  rail-road  facilities  thaa 
the  North,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the 
coimtry  and  the  che^^ess  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials in  the  South.  Charleston  alone  ii 
moving,  with  fair-seeing  sagacity  for  this  bt- 
creased  trade.  We  f^l  ]^e  and  pleasaiS 
in  her  means,  and  we  hearaly  hope  she  bmt 
prosper  in  her  former  enterprise  to  establisa 
direct  trade  by  means  of  ships  and  steamos 
owned  by  Southerners.  We  believe  chersis 
space  enough,  and  a  back  country  suffictenliy 
ample,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  to  secois 
the  prosperity  of  all  our  southern  towns; 
and  their  prosperity,  so  fiir  from  causing  us 
to  fall,  will  but  add  to  our  own  prosperiiy. 
But  how  can  the  people  of  VirMnia  h(^  ts 
contend  with  Charleston  in  me  generoos 
competition  for  this  trade,  unless  equal  hdr 
lities  are  provided  in  our  harbors  for  shippiny 
directly  to  Europe  1  If  we  pause  in  the  con- 
test, the  trade  will  have  been  fixed  in  the  di- 
rection of  Charleston,  and  we  may  strive  ia 
vain  to  regain  what  is  strictly  our  own. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  to  be  antiQ- 
pated,  we  may  refer  to  the  enlightened  asd 
enterprising  commonwealth  ot  Massachu- 
setts. The  large  expenditures  made  for  te 
construction  of  rail-roads,  and  the  resulu  of 
that  system,  has  there  vindicated  the  wisdea 
which  dictated  it. 

In  that  state  the  length  of  ndl-ioads  ia 
1840  was  433  miles-~it  as  now  1,083.    Ths 
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vahie  of  property  in  the  lereral  counties  of 
the  state  hfts  increased  from  $299,878,329  in 
1840,  to  $590,581,881  in  1850--an  increase 
in  the  vahie  of  property  during  ten  years,  of 
$390,653,562,  or  about  one  hundred  per 
eent. 

In  Boston,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
whole  system  of  Massachusetts  rail-roads, 
the  following  result  is  obtained : 

Populatioo  WMlth 

1840 171,993 $130,114,574 

185© 869,874 366,646,844 

Showing  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  po- 
pulation, and  140  in  wealth. 

Looking  at  the  commercial  returns  of  our 
own  ports,  the  sea-ports  of  Virginia  do  not 
appear  to  have  increased  with  that  rapidity 
which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state 
would  indicate :  indeed,  our  direct  imports 
appear  to  have  diminished.  These  unfavor- 
i^le  indications  are,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  positive  gain  in  the  assessed  value  of 
real  estate,  and  by  the  increased  value  of 
subjects  of  taxation  within  the  state.  The 
stagnation  of  our  commerce  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  physical  obstacles  which  separate 
the  productive  interior  from  our  seapboard, 
whilst  the  enterprise  of  other  states  and 
cities  has  actually  constructed  improvements 
for  the  mere  factorage  of  our  produce,  which 
we  would  not  undertake  for  the  positive  in- 
crease of  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  property, 
and  the  exclusive  commerce  of  its  enhanced 
products. 

It  is  thus  that  towns  in  Western  Virginia 
have  sprung  up,  manufactures  have  been  es- 
tablished, minerals  have  been  made  available, 
agricultural  produce  has  been  created,  all  of 
which  seeks  a  market  in  the  cities  of  Cin- 
cinnati, New-Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore ;  whilst  even  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
has  participated  in  those  productions  oif 
Virginia,  which  could  not  have  paid  the  cost 
of  exportation  eastward  to  the  Chesapeake 
cities  of  Vbginia.  The  cities  enumerated 
have  supplied  the  Valley  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia with  merchandise  in  exchange  for  its 
productions.  The  commerce  of  Virginia, 
like  some  fountains  choked  up  and  neglected, 
cheers  with  its  scattered  streamlet  every 
re^fion  except  that  to  which  its  free  and  fer- 
tihzing  current  would  naturally  and  gladly 
have  directed  itself. 

We  cannot  make  this  valuable,  though  dis- 
persed trade,  the  subject  of  exact  estimate. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  increased  population 
and  taxable  resources  of  the  state,  so  lately 
the  subject  of  elaborate  exposition  in  the 
constitutional  convention. 

We  select,  however,  for  illustration  of  its 
value,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  its 
exportation,  the  trade  on  the  Monongahela. 
This  river  has  been  improved  by  lock  and 
dam,  so  that  steamers  can  ascend  probably 
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within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Its  trade  win 
compare  favorably  with  uat  of  many  rivers  in 
Eastern  Virginia ;  yet  the  natural  line  of 
exportation  of  its  products,  is  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  markets  of 
the  East,  or  to  Europe.  The  aggregate  line 
of  water  transportation  from  Clarkdburg,  in 
Harrison  county,  to  New- York,  is  not  less 
than  4,000  miles.  The  time  employed  is  not 
less  than  ninety  days ;  yet  the  direct  line  of 
transit  to  the  Chesapeake,  would  not  exceed 
400  miles,  whilst  the  time  in  reaching 
market  might  be  reduced  to  a  few  days.  BaK 
timore  is  providing  a  means  of  direct  transit 
to  accommodate  this  region  of  country,  much 
of  which  has  heretofore  traded  with  Phikr 
delphia  ;  but  after  Baltimore  shall  have 
loaded  her  vessels  with  this  product  of  Vir- 
ffinia^  and  supplied  in  return  the  merchan- 
dise for  its  consumption,  she  will  be  com- 
pelled to  send  it  within  the  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia for  exportation  to  the  outlet  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

A  similar  difference  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  communication  of  that  part  of 
Western  Virginia  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  of  me  valley  of  the  Kanawha  with 
the  Atlantic  cities,  will  be  found  to  exist, 
whilst  a  small  portion  of  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia sends  produce  to  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
purchases  groceries  in  New-Orleans,  and 
imports  its  merchandise  through  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  is  a  trade  to  be  developed.  The 
land  is  not  a  vrildemess,  requiring  the  life 
and  labor  of  generations  to  reduce  it  to  effi- 
cient production.  The  trade  already  exists ; 
it  has  grown  up  under  obstacles.  It  has 
been  driven  from  its  natural  outlets,  to  enrich 
a  distant  and  foreign  interest  in  other  states. 
But  the  fact  of  its  development  under  such 
disadvantages,  proves  that  it  may  readily  be 
secured,  whilst  the  anxious  interest  of  the 
whole  West  proves  the  alacrity  with  which 
it  would  co-operate  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  commercial  interest  of  the  Virginia  cities. 

There  may  be  persons,  however,  incredu- 
lous that  the  trade  of  Virginia,  now  exported 
from  northern,  western  and  southern  cities, 
can  be  directed  to  the  ports  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  products  of  the  valley 
and  Western  Virginia  are  destined  for  con- 
sumption in  the  northern  states,  or  in  Europe. 
These  products  would  adopt  the  most  direct 
line  of  transit  between  production  and  con- 
sumption, but  for  the  natural  obstacles 
which  intervene  and  condemn  them  to  the 
tedious,  tortuous  and  perilous  navigation  of 
the  rivers  and  coast.  The  direct  line  of 
transit  would  pass  through  the  Chesapeake 
ports  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

So  long  as  the  route  of  the  water-borne 
^  produce  of  Western  Virginia  was  cheaper 
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than  any  artificial  line  of  direct  transit,  any 
attempt  to  divert  that  trade  might  have  been 
hopeless.  The  opinion  that  no  rail-road 
could  succeed,  unless  it  connected  populous 
points,  by  a  short  line,  has  been  reversed  by 
experience.  Considering  the  rail-road  and 
locomotive  almost  as  a  revelation  for  the 
South,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to 
the  causes  which  are  now  producing  through 
their  agency  such  important,  social,  com- 
mercial, and  political  results.  Time  has  be- 
come an  essential  element  in  the  value  of 
merchandise  and  staple  productions.  No 
producing  region,  and  no  mercantile  com- 
munity, can  adopt  a  slow  and  circuitous  de- 
livery in  competition  with  others  producing 
or  vending  the  same  articles  with  greater 
&cilities  of  transportation  than  themselves. 
Travel  and  postal  communication  now  tole- 
rate no  delay  or  impediment.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  present  any  formula  to  show  how  far 
shortening  the  time  of  transit  is  equivalent 
to  a  positive  reduction  of  freight.  The  tele- 
graphic and  express  lines,  everywhere  well 
sustained,  prove  the  estimated  value  of  time 
to  be  very  great ;  though  it  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  fear  of  competition,  with  the  value 
of  the  commercial  subjects,  and  with  the  re- 
lative importance  of  individual  transactions. 
But  we  see  from  the  opening  of  the  artificial 
lines  of  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia, 
that  the  commercial  patronage  of  the  in- 
terior is  immediately  transferred  to  the  most 
rapid  and  direct  lines  of  outlet  and  intercom- 
munication. It  is  thus  that  the  great  cities 
of  the  North  have  severally  penetrated  the 
interior  with  artificial  lines,  until  they  have 
taken  from  the  open  and  untaxed  current  of 
the  Mississippi  the  commerce  produced  upon 
its  borders.  These  great  artificial  outlets 
have  been  competing  among  themselves  for 
the  commerce  of  the  interior,  until  they  now 
offer,  not  only  superior  certainty,  and  reduced 
time  of  delivery,  but  they  offer  upon  many 
articles  cheaper  freights  than  the  river  and 
coast  routes  referred  to.  We  copy  from  the 
New- Orleans  Crescent  a  notice  of  the  rever- 
sing of  the  natural  current  of  trade,  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  the  great  artificiiu 
lines  referred  to : 

**  For  years  past  cotton  has  gone  up  the 
Ohio  River  from  Tennessee,  through  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Yoric  canals,  to  all 
the  factories  in  the  interior  of  these  states, 
and  oflen  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York.  We  recollect,  last  September,  of  one 
shipment  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  bales, 
shipped  from  Louisville,  via  the  Ohio  and 
New- York  canals  to  New- York  city.  The 
freights  were  less  than  by  the  way  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  difference  in  exchange  and 
insurance  was  near  two  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  northern  route. 

**  The  amount  of  cotton  that  passed  up  the 
Ohio  last  year  is  estimated,  by  one  &miiiar 


with  the  trade,  at  sixty  thousand  balec 
This  season,  nearly  all  the  boats  from  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  bound  np 
the  Ohio  River,  are  freighted  more  or  less 
with  cotton.  The  packets  between  Memphis 
and  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  of  which 
there  are  several  lines,  take  cotton  up  the 
rivers  nearly  every  trip. 

"  The  quantity  of  tobacco  that  takes  its 
course  up  the  nver  from  the  Lower  Ohio, 
for  the  eastern  markets  by  northern  routes, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  That  raised  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  above  Cincinnati — and  among 
the  latter,  the  celebrated  Mason  county  to- 
bacco— nearly  all  goes  by  the  way  of  the 
canals  to  the  eastern  markets.  By  a  state- 
ment recently  published,  the  difierence  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  Louisville  to 
New-York  is  four  to  five  dollars  per  hogs- 
head in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  while 
the  article  escapes  the  sweat  which  it  under- 
goes on  shipboard  while  passing  through  our 
latitudes. 

**  Grain  is  now  carried  from  the  Wabash 
to  New- York  by  the  canals,  at  the  same  cost 
of  freight  as  is  charged  by  the  way  of  New- 
Orleans  ;  but  by  the  northern  route,  they 
incur  no  waste,  no  risk  of  damage  by  heating, 
and  save  the  whole  cost  of  sacking,  for  it  is 
carried  in  the  bulk,  and  the  same  number  of 
measured  bushels  are  delivered  in  New- 
York  as  are  received  on  board  the  canal-boat 
from  the  shipper.  The  lard,  pork  and  fioor 
from  the  same  region  are  taking  the  same 
direction.  Last  autumn  the  rich  regions  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  flooded  with 
the  local  bank-notes  of  the  eastern  states,  ad- 
vanced by  the  New- York  houses  on  produce^ 
to  be  shipped  b^  them  by  the  way  of  the 
canals  in  the  spnng. 

"  These  moneyed  &cilities  enable  the 
packer,  miller  and  speculator  to  hold  on  to 
their  produce,  with  the  opening  of  navi^atioB 
in  the  spring ;  and  they  are  no  longer  oMiged, 
as  formerly,  to  hurry  ofiT  their  shipments 
during  the  winter  by  the  way  of  Xew-Orieaas, 
in  order  to  realize  funds  by  drafts  on  their 
shipments.  The  banking  facilities  at  the 
East  are  doing  as  much  to  draw  trade  from 
us  as  the  canals  and  railways  which  eastem 
capital  is  constructing. 

**  All  the  lead  from  the  Upper  Mississippi 
now  goes  east  by  the  way  of  Milwaokic. 
But  the  most  recent  and  astonishing  change 
in  the  course  of  the  northwestern  trade  is  to 
behold,  as  a  friend  tells  us,  the  number  sf 
steamers  that  now  descend  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, loaded  to  the  guards  with  prodnoe, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  5ke  Illinois  River,  and 
then  turn  up  that  stream  with  their  cargoes, 
to  be  shipped  to  New-York,  via  Chicago. 

"The  Illinois  canal  has  not  only  swe^ 
the  whole  produce  along  the  line  of  the  Illi- 
nois River  to  the  east,  but  it  is  drawing  the 
products  from  the  upper  Mississippi  throafb 
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the  Bame  channel ;  thus  depriving  not  only 
New-Orleans,  but  St.  Louis,  of  a  nch  portion 
of  their  former  trade." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  feet,  that  carffoes 
of  com  have  been  recently  shipped  from 
lo^ra,  down  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Illinois 
canal,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  to  the  city  of 
New- York. 

The  cause  of  this  astonishing  result  may 
be  thus  explained. 

Artificial  lines  afford  not  only  the  most 
speedy  means  of  transportation,  but  the  unity 
and  system  of  their  administration  gives 
them  great  advantage  over  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividual enterprise.  They  have  a  basis  of 
travel  and  mail  monopoly,  which  enables 
them  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  specific 
article  of  commerce,  the  factorage  and  finan- 
cial results  of  which  may  be  sufiikient  to 
generally  indemnify  them  for  the  abatement 
of  freight,  whilst  the  revenue  of  the  im- 
provement is  sustained  by  an  increased 
charge  upon  business  not  subject  to  compe- 
tition, or  by  the  large  amount  of  trade  which 
they  command.  These  exclusive  resources, 
rapidity,  certainty  and  safety  of  transporta- 
tion, with  the  power  of  discrimination,  has 
enabled  these  great  lines  to  wrest  from  the 
Mississippi  so  much  of  its  produce. 

To  establish  the  capacity  of  artificial  to 
compete  with  natural  lines,  we  publish  the 
following  tabular  statement,  showing  the 
contest  between  New- York  and  New-Orleans 
for  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  : 

Ifeu}-  York  and  New-Orleans  in  Western  Trade. 

FopulAtloa  Canal  Tntdo 

1840 2,429,721 66.303,892 

1850 3,093,813 156,397,929 

An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  population, 
and  150  per  cent,  in  trade,  by  canals,  in  ten 
years. 

Produce  of  West  received  by  New-York  Canals. 

1842 $22,751,013 

1850 55,474,937 

An  increase  of  145  per  cent. 

Produce  of  West  received  at  New-Orleans. 

1848 $43,716,045 

1850 96,897,873 

Or,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent. ;  or  a  com- 
parative increase  by  New- York,  of  25  per 
cent,  over  New-Orleans  in  Western  produce 
in  five  years !  In  the  three  years,  1848, 
1849  and  1850,  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans 
by  river  were  2,312,121  bbls.  flour ;  at  New- 
York,  8,636,207  bbls.  Pork :— New-Orleans, 
1,636,817;  New- York,  211,018  bbls.  Beef: 
— ^200,901  bbls.,  New-Orleans;  New- York, 
264,072  bbls.  Wheat :— New-Orleans,  852,- 
497  bushels  ;  New- York,  8,798,759.  Com : 
— New-Orleans,  9,758,750  bushels;  New- 
York,  11,178,228  bushels.  Bacon  :— New- 
Orleans,  135  millions  pounds ;  New- York, 
26  millions.  Lard  : — New-Orleans,  293 
millions   pounds ;  New-York,  21    millions. 


Butter  :  —  New-Orleans,     eight     millions 
pounds  ;  New- York,  97  millions,  &c.,  dtc. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  well-establish- 
ed facts,  and  explained  the  rationale  of  their 
operations,  to  show  that  the  trade  of  north- 
em  cities  is  derived  by  artificial  ways  from 
the  great  producing  valley  of  the  West.  If 
this  be  the  case — if  productions  prefer  the 
lakes,  railways  and  the  canals  of  the  north 
to  the  river  and  gulf  outlet — why  should  not 
the  products  of  Westem  Virginia,  which 
almost  circumnavigate  their  own  state, 
which  pursue  a  distant,  indirect  and  unsafe 
line  of  transit,  replete  with  every  danger  of 
river,  cape  and  coast,  prefer  the  direct  com- 
munications through  Virginia,  and  the  more 
congenial  destiny  of  encouraging  our  own 
ports  1  There  is  no  reason.  Their  anxiety 
to  complete  these  artificial  outlets  proves  its 
practicability.  All  the  vast  aggregate  of 
trade,  now  existing  in  Westem  Virginia, 
destined  for  Atlantic  exportation,  may  be 
safely  added  to  that  which  we  have  already 
demonstrated  as  subject  to  be  employed  in 
this  great  enterprise.  We  may  safely  say, 
that  if  all  the  existing  commerce  of  Virginia, 
for  exportation,  couW  be  collected  in  her 
own  Atlantic  ports,  it  would  not  fall  short  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  nor  would  her 
consumption  of  merchandise  be  less.  Be- 
sides this,  the  very  organization  of  commer- 
cial facilities  would  guarantee  an  immense 
accession  of  mineral  and  agricultural  produc- 
tions. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  press  upon  all 
interested  the  indispensable  importance  of 
providinff  for  the  improvement  of  the  James 
Rrver,  the  common  outlet  of  much  of  the 
Chesapeake  trade.  Its  obstructions  affect 
the  trade  of  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Lynchburg 
and  Kanawha ;  and  each  of  them  are  alike 
interested  in  securing  the  perfect  navigation 
of  this  noble  stream.  Your  committee  have 
not  chosen  to  awaken  controversy  by  desig- 
nating any  particular  mode  by  which  this 
shall  be  done ;  they  are  aware  that  if  the  in- 
terests now  appealed  to,  shall  be  convinced 
of  its  paramount  importance,  the  means  will 
be  readily  devised  for  jts  accomplishment. 
The  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  Lieu- 
tenant Stansbury  will  prove  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  this  work,  and  the  moderate 
means  to  be  employed  in  its  completion. 

We  may  properly  add  to  these  resources^ 
which  are  directly  derived  from  Virginia 
alone,  the  products  of  the  states  connected 
with  her,  by  the  lines  of  improvement  now 
under  construction.  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  North  Carolina,  will  naturally 
find  their  most  direct  outlet  through  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Southside 
and  Seaboard  rail-roads,  now  under  continu- 
ous and  connected  constraction  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state  referred  to.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Canal  or  Central  rail-roods,  or  the 
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construction  of  a  branch  road  into  the  Ohio 
Valley,  will  add  much  from  those  quarters  ; 
and  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  the 
perfected  facilities  will  bring  this  great  com- 
merce to  the  legitimate  ports  of  exportation. 
We  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  commercial 
lestdts  of  extending  these  lines  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  southwestern  states,  and  the 
national  and  international  intercourse  which 
will  pour  through  Virginia,  invigorating  her 
local  improvements,  freighting  her  vessels, 
and  filling  her  ocean  steamers.  It  will  be 
plain,  upon  investigation,  that  no  cities  south 
of  Virginia  have  the  commercial  advantages 
of  our  own — none  have  the  varied  products, 
the  local  patronage,  the  rapid  communication 
with  transatlantic  cities.  Enterprise  is  now 
doing  all  it  can  to  shorten  the  line  of  ocean 
transit.  In  this  the  cities  of  Virginia  cannot 
compete  with  Boston  or  New- York  for  the 
transatlantic  intercourse  of  the  northwestern 
states ;  but  the  mail  and  merchandise  trans- 
portation, with  the  travel  between  the  great 
southwest  and  the  cities  of  Europe,  belong 
legitimately  to  the  Virginia  ports  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  will  be  certainly  secured. 

In  embarking  in  this  contest  her  citizens 
and  commercial  cities  have  a  high  duty  to 
perform;  they  must  shake  themselves  of 
every  sin  of  selfishness  or  of  jealousy.  They 
must  co-operate  with  a  rivalry  of  devotion  to 
the  common  cause.  There  should  be  no 
greater  jealousy  between  Richmond  and 
Norfolk  than  between  Philadelphia  and  New- 
York — ^yet,  though  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  greater  distance,  the  joint  population  of 
the  two  former  cities  is  scarcely  equal  to  a 
suburb  of  either  of  the  two  latter.  There 
can  be  no  incompatibility  of  interest  in  the 
harmony  of  these  and  other  Virginia  cities. 
Let  them  unite  their  patronage  upon  the 
great  designs  of  internal  improvement,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  a  foreign  commerce, 
and  their  destinies  are  established. 

Yet  the  competition  will  be  intense.  It 
will  require  energy,  union  and  perseverance. 
The  North  has  enterprise,  capital,  expe- 
rience ;  the  South  possesses  Uie  world  staples 
pf  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  with  an  immense 
mercantile  consumption.  The  prize  is 
worthy  the  efforts  of  the  most  gifted  intel- 
lect, or  the  most  matured  experience.  It  is 
a  strife  to  be  fought  with  weapons  congenial 
to  the  enlightened  humanity  of  the  present 
age.  It  is  a  contest  fraught  with  conse- 
quences scarce  inferior  to  those  which  hung 
upon  our  first  great  struggle.  Virginia  has 
the  deepest  veneration  for  the  Union,  a  cor- 
dial admiration  of  those  sister  states  with 
whom  she  contends  for  her  heritage ;  but  she 
cannot  break  the  bread  of  dependence,  or 
sink  into  the  position  of  an  inferior  to  those 
who  were  her  equals. 

If  the  commerce  to  which  we  have  advert- 
ed be  not  utterly  &buk>u9 — ^if  its  capacities 


be  not  perverted  by  a  mere  introduction  xnta 
our  own  cities — ^if  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
those  who  subjected  a  wilderness  to  dviliza- 
tion,  and  gave  an  empire  to  freedom,  who, 
braving  a  deadly  dixnate  and  a  desperate 
strife,  planted  the  flag  of  YoriUown  upon  the 
Sierras  of  I^xico,  be  not  utterly  recreant  to 
the  instincts  of  their  race,  then  must  the 
glorious  and  peaceful  triumph  of  commercial 
mdependence  reward  their  patriotism  and 
enterprise.  The  rewards  of  industry  and  of 
enterprise  will  be  reserved  to  our  own 
citizens,  and  the  shameful  tribute  be  aboUsh- 
ed  for  ever. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

Retolved^ — As  the  opinion  of  this  commit* 
tee,  that  lines  of  mail  or  other  steamers, 
or  other  vesseb,  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  some  port  or  ports  of  Europe,  ougiit 
to  be  established;  and  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  sock 
other  southern  states  are  as  disposed  to  aid 
in  the  enterprise,  should  be  appealed  to ;  and 
an  appeal  snould  also  be  made  to  Congress 
to  bestow  upon  such  line  the  same  mail  faci- 
lities which  are  extended  to  the  northern 
lines ;  and  the  bars  which  now  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  James  River  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Resolved, — That  committees  be  appotnted 
to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  legislature 
of  Virginia,  and  to  prepare  an  addr^  to  the 
public,  upon  the  subject  aforesaid,  and  the 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  Tirginia, 
and  the  South  generally,  that  they  ^ooU 
conduct  their  own  traae  directly  on  thdr 
own  bottoms,  and  with  their  own  men  and 
means. 

Resolvedf — ^That  lines  of  packet-shipt, 
screw-propellers,  or  mail  steamers,  ought  to 
be  established  between  the  exporting  dties 
of  Virginia,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America. 

Resolved^  altOy — ^That  the  people  of  Virgi- 
nia be  requested  to  hold  meetings  in  their 
several  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  foregoing  resolution ;  and 
that  to  this  end  it  be  recommended  to  them 
to  adopt  some  organisation  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  standing  and  corresponding  commit- 
tees, or  otherwise  as  to  them  shaU  seem  best. 

Retolvedf — That  the  merchants  of  our  At- 
lantic cities  ought  to  import  directly  to  our 
Virginia  ports  the  productions  of  for)»£n 
countries  used  and  consumed  in  this  and  tbe 
adjoining  states ;  and  that  it  be  recommended 
to  the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  the 
people  at  large,  to  aid  them  in  this  Dobb 
enterprise. 

VINEYARDS  OF  THE  SOUTH.— la 
one  of  the  numbers  of  De  Bow's  Review,  I 
noticed,  with  special  attention,  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  and  profit  of  vineyards  under  Iko 
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head  of  "Vineyardf  and  Wines  at  the 
South."  As  you  compliment  me,  first,  in 
reference  to  articles  published  on  vineyards 
in  your  "  Reriew,"  I  take  the  liberty  of 
oflering  you  a  short  communication  in  cor- 
rection of  some  matters  stated  in  that  esti- 
mate, made  from  data  had  from  the  north 
and  northwestern  part  of  the  Union. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Reports  of  1847,  Mr. 
LoDffworth,  the  worthy  and  enterprising 
head  of  the  vineyard  cause  in  the  northwest, 
contends  against  the  positions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  that  the  vine  is  an  uncertain 
crop — good  one  year  in  four  only  ;  that  the 
Isabella,  the  most  noted  grape  of  the  North, 
is  not  worth  cultivating  in  Ohio :  that  the 
Catawba,  is  of  no  account  in  many  northern 
locations,  etc. 

As  to  profits,  at  least,  the  kind  of  grapes 
with  the  certainty  of  crops  ought  to  come 
in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  As  to  both 
outlay  and  profit,  the  most  famous  southern 
grape,  the  Scuppemong  (ripening  too  late 
for  the  North,  and  perhaps  northwest)  cer- 
tainly ranks  first.  All  southern  vintners 
should  mainly  cultivate  this  grape.  I  have 
about  two  hundred  varieties,  including  the 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Longworth's  Ohio  or 
Cigar-box,  and  all  American  grapes  of  any 
notoriety,  but  would  not  be  without  the 
Scappemon?  for  all  the  rest,  even  including 
Weller's  Hdifax,  Norton's  Virginia  Seed- 
ling, Vine  Arbor,  Lenoir,  dec.  The  Scup- 
pemong  and  other  kinds  last  named,  never 
rot,  if  properly  managed. 

But,  to  proceed  to  a  direct  notice  of  the 
estimate  in  the  number  referred  to  of  the 
Review,  the  first  error  I  notice  is,  that  two 
hundred  dollars  is  too  high  for  starting  a 
southern  vineyard.  Not  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  hiffh  cost  of  a  vineyard 
presupposes  little  profit,  for  sometimes  the 
greatest  outlay  is  followed  by  the  greatest 
profit.  But  a  sound  maxim,  doubtless,  is, 
that,  in  eveiy  outlay,  the  less  cost  the  bet- 
ter. I  have  a  warning  myself,  on  that  score, 
from  specimen  trees  of  northern  winter  ap- 
ples at  the  South,  and  wretched  bearers ; 
and,  also,  from  the  failure  of  foreign,  and 
some  American,  grapes  on  my  premises.  If 
dejpending  on  such  for  vineyard  profits, 
mine  would  have  been,  I  am  confident,  an 
entire  failure  in  the  vineyard  enterprise. 
Take  the  past  season  to  illustrate.  Nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  even  grapes  in  the 
woods,  failed  in  this  region,  owing  to  a  very 
late  and  severe  frost.  The  leaves  and  form- 
ations for  blossoms  were  killed  or  blasted  in 
my  vineyards  ;  but  new  ones  came  out  di- 
rectly, and  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of 
grapes,  especially  of  the  Scuppemong.  True, 
some  Scuppemong  vines  failed  to  bear,  as 
did  others  in  this  region  ;  but  I  attribute 
the  cause,  in  regard  to  mine,  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  not,  as  usual,  in  the  fall  preceding. 


plowed  or  scarified  the  cfround,  etc.  But  my 
profits  were  more  from  the  failure  of  fruits  in 
general — for  more  than  common  resort  was 
had  to  my  vineyards  by  individuals  paying 
entrance  fees,  dec.  Afler  entertaining  visitors, 
frequently  fifty  a  day,  and  selling  quantities 
of  grapes,  mostly  Scuppemong,  I  made  up- 
ward of  twenty  casks  of  wine  ;  though, 
apart  from  uncommon  abstraction  of  grapes 
and  peculiarity  of  season,  I  intended  to 
make  sixty  barrels,  according  to  my  usual 
increase,  years  past,  of  ten  barrels  a  year. 

But,  to  proceed  more  formally  in  my  cal- 
culation of  outlay  and  profit,  I  will  take  the 
Scuppemong,  as  emphatically  the  grape,  for 
all  south  of  latitude  37*>  80'.  Twenty  feet 
apart,  each  way,  is  the  nearest  this  grape 
should  ever  stand  in  a  vineyard,  and  at  that 
distance,  about  one  hundred  vines  are 
enough  for  an  acre.  This  grape  grows,  not 
from  cuttings,  but  from  layers  ;  and  these 
layers  are  advanced  to  be  well-rooted  vines 
in  the  nursery,  worth  from  twelve  and  a 
half  to  fifty  cents,  according  to  age  and  size. 
Any  land  that  will  grow  good  corn  or  cot- 
ton, is  rich  enough  for  grape  culture  ;  and 
there  is  more  danger  on  account  of  having 
the  ground  too  rich  than  too  poor.  There- 
fore, in  most  grounds  South,  there  is  no 
need  of  much,  if  any,  cost  for  manure.  For 
years,  my  most  prolific  vines  were  never 
manured — although  the  ground  was  scarified 
every  fall,  to  prevent  the  fallen  leaves  from 
blowing  away.  Common  rails  or  stakes  are 
used,  say  for  two  or  three  years,  or  till  the 
vines  begin  to  bear  well  and  to  branch  out 
sufficiently ;  then  light  wood  or  other  posts 
take  the  place  of  stakes  to  support  the  scaf- 
folding for  the  canopies.  Where  rocks 
abound,  rock  pillars,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  may  support  the  canopies.  I  see, 
before  my  office,  while  writing,  a  Scupper- 
nong  vine,  canopied  as  follows  :  four  rock 
pillars  supporting  four  skinned  or  barked 
oak  poles,  two  thirty  and  two  forty  feet  long, 
resting  midway  on  the  pillars  and  supported 
at  the  corners,  where  meeting,  by  oak  posts 
set  on  flat  rocks— and  two  poles,  of  the 
length  of  the  four,  thrown  across  midway, 
supported  where  they  meet,  in  the  middle 
of  the  area,  by  a  post  on  a  fiat  rock.  Pine 
poles,  twenty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  on  which  the  branches  of  the  noble 
Scuppemong  vine  repose  and  form  a  most 
beautiful  canopy,  emblematical,  according 
to  Scripture,  of  liberty  and  peace,  under 
which  one  may  sit  without  fear.  I  here 
remark,  that,  if  vines  were  anciently  trained 
trellis  or  stake  fashion  only,  the  Bible  ex- 
pression would  be,  *' every  man  sitting*' 
besidsf  not  **  under,  his  own  vine." 

As  my  ten  acres  of  vineyard  was  mdn- 
ally  formed  by  tuming  hands  from  planta- 
tion, business,  &c.,  I  cannot  estimate,  ac- 
CQiately,  the  cost  of  any  one  acre,  or  its 
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profits.  But  I  will  set  down  cost  and  profits, 
as  I  suppose  past  experience  will  warrant 
me  to  state,  for  an  acre  of  Scuppemong 
vineyard,  should  I  now  undertake  to  set  out 
one,  with  the  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
Of  course,  prices  vary  in  difierent  parts  of 
our  country,  particularly  near  large  towns 
and  cities 

Farming  Vineyards  al  the  SovttK  per  acre. 
— Without  manuring,  any  land  rich  enough 
for  good  com  or  cotton,  will  do  for  vineyard 
culture. 

Plowing  and  harrowing,  say •♦  1|00 

Bat  If  land  needs  manuring  (say  plowed  In 
and  patting  manure  in  holes)  before  plant- 
ing.. ....  . 20,00 

Distance  twenty  feet  each  way,  as  near  as 
admlsBlble  for  Scuppemong  vines.  About 
100  well-rooted  vines,  at  85  cents  each 25,00 

For  stakes  to  stand  two  years,  of  oak  or 
light  wood,'  or  pine  rails,  ten  or  eleven 
feet  long,  and  set  in  two  feet  deep,  north 
Bide  of  holes  dug  for  planting  the  vines— 100 
at  6  cents  each »»w 

Digging  holes  two  foct  wide  and  two  feel  deep, 
100  at  5  cts  each 5>00 

(Plowing  twenty  feet  each  Way  will  help  the 
digging  at  the  Intersections.) 

Pulling  In  the  stakes  and  filling  boles  nearly 
ftill  of  manure,  if  necessary,  and  rich  sur- 
face earth  above  the  manure.  If  manure  is 
used ;  and,  after  wetting  thoroughly  with 
soft  water,  planting  vines  thereon  in  the 
centre  of  the  holes,  and  tying  the  vine-stem 
or  stems  to  the  stake,  say  with  elm  bark  or 
other  lasting  ties '__^l1 

$61.00 

The  ground  between  the  vines,  for  two 
years,  may  be  planted  with  Irish  potatoes, 
bush  beans,  or  any  plant  that  will  not  shade 
or  interfere  with  the  vines  ;  and  such  vege- 
tables, manured  in  the  drill  and  worked  at 
the  same  time  with  the  vines^  kept  hoed 
clean  and  trimmed,  will  tend  to  increase  the 
fertility  for  the  vine  roots  as  they  spread. 
The  product  of  the  crop  thus  had,  will,  per- 
haps, pay  the  expense,  or  more,  of  work- 
ing the  ground  the  two  years.  The  third 
year,  if  properly  managed,  crops  of  grapes 
begin,  and  the  frame,  at  least,  for  the  scaf- 
folding and  canopies  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : 


Putting  up  the  poles  and  spreading  the  vine 
branches  thereon,  worth,Bay I0?« 

So  the  cost  of  commencing  an  acre  of  Scupper- 

nong  vineyard,  I  calculate  only "I'S 

And  for  scaflblding,  the  third  year '5^ 

$i3Mei 
And  in  six  years,  with  right  ntage,  the 
vineyard  may  bear  half  a  crop  ,  in  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  whole  crop,  or  two  thonsand 
gallons  of  juice,  or  six  hundred  boshels  of 
grapes  and  upward — and  so  on  for  one  hun- 
dred years  more — as  experiments  hawe 
shown  the  Scuppemong  to  be  the  most  last- 
ing of  all  vines.  The  proportions  of  cost  fn 
other  sorts  of  vines  may  be  easily  calculated 
My  distance  each  way  for  others,  is  ten 
feet ;  and,  at  that  distance,  an  acre  quadra- 
pies  in  number  the  Scuppemong  :  or, 
about — 

400  vines  at  25  cts.  each flOO,* 

400  stakes  at  5  cts.  each *W* 

Digging  400  holes  at  5  cts.  each «,W 

Expense  of  putting  In  the  stakes  and  plandog 
the  vines,  say 1W» 

$UMO 
And,  for  scaflblding  and  canopies,  the 
same  materials  and  process  of  using  than 
may  be  had  as  for  the  Scuppemong — except 
the  stakes  may  be  retained,  or  others  put  at 
middle  distances  of  ten  feet,  to  support,  by 
tying,  the  main  stems  of  the  vines  kitemie- 
diate  between  the  posts  ;  or,  such  iatenne- 
diate  vines,  without  stakes,  can  be  tied  to 
the  poles  above  them,  as  to  main  stems,  asd 
their  branches  thus  spread  over  the  sca^ 
folding.  But  if  new  stakes  are  used  at  in- 
termediate distances  for  the  vines  between 
the  posts,  about  three  hundred  are  neces- 
sary ;  and  they  would  be  an  additional  ex- 
pense of  scafiblding  to  that  of  the  Scuppex- 
nong  of  fifteen  dollars.  But  if  vines  ait 
tied  to  the  poles  above,  at  the  mediiui  dis- 
tance often  feet,  less  expense,  of  course,  is 
incurred  than  in  the  stakes  and  tying.  Thas, 
then,  the 

Expense  of  scaffolding  (three  years) ira-O^ 

Putting  oat  the  acre,  as  above * 150,80 

Additional  cost  of  stakes 15,W 


100  light  wood,  cedar  or  oak  posts,  ten,  eleven 
or  twelve  feet  long,  and  six,  seven,  eight  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  worth,  say  20  cts. 
each $30,00 

Digging  the  100  holes,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
at  2  cts.  each 9,00 

Nailing  two  cleats  or  shingles  on  each  side  of 
the  squared  top  of  every  post,  the  ends  of 
which  cleats  project  upward,  to  hold  on  the 
scanning  or  larger  poles,  say  2  cts.  cost 
thereof,  for  each  post 2,00 

Setting  the  posts  In  the  ground 1,00 

About  200  larger  poles  of  oak  or  pine,  with  the 
bark  taken  off,  twenty  feet  long,  and  four, 
five  or  six  Inches  In  diameter,  worth,  say  10 
cu.each 20,00 

About  400  smaller  poles,  with  the  bark  taken 
off,  twenty  feel  long,  and  three,  four  or  five 
Inches  in  diameter,  (pine  will  last  as  long  as 
oak  generally,)  at  5  cts  each SO^OO 


The  cost  of  the  Scuppemong  vineyard  i« 
8136  00  :  this,  subtracted  from  8240  00,  the 
cost  of  other  kinds,  leaves,  in  favor  of  the 
Scuppemong,  $104  00.  So,  the  estimate  of 
$200  00  for  farming  a  vineyard,  as  made  in 
the  number  of  the  Review  adverted  to,  i$ 
8139  00  more  than  that  required  for  tbe 
Scuppemong  vineyard. 

All  the  comparative  estimates  tend  to 
prove  greatly  in  favor  of  southern  vine  yard«» 
on  the  ••  American  system"  of  scaffolding, 
in  regard  to  moderate  cost.  The  southern 
having  vastly  the  advantage,  we  may  add. 
as  to  certainty  of  yield  and  profits. — Siisif![ 
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N.  B.— The  foregoing  eetimate,  as  to 
number  of  vines,  stakes,  posts  and  poles,  is, 
fmctioTMUy,  not  correct,  but  will  be  found 
subtiaiUicUly  right.  One  hundred,  as  a  basis, 
is  more  convenient  for  calculation  ;  and  en- 
tire exactness  could  not  be  had  without 
troublesome  fractions.  As  to  skinned  or 
barked  round  timbers,  instead  of  split,  that 
mode  of  fixture,  for  canopies,  is  adopted  by 
me  as  least  expensive,  more  durable,  and  the 
best  every  way.  The  greater  part  of  my 
"vineyards,  as  to  scaffolding  and  canopies, 
have  split  posts  every  ten  feet  each  way, 
and  split  scantling  and  rails  thereon,  eleven 
and  twelve  feet  long,  or  longer  than  ten  feet, 
in  order  to  lap  each  way. 

VINEYARDS  AT  THE  SOUTH.— Manu- 
facture OF  Wines. — For  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  the  writer  has  experimented  in  the 
vineyard  business,  and  in  making  the  best 
American  wines,  or  wines  accounted  by  the 
best  judges,  and  by  his  patrons  in  various 
parts  of  tne  Union,  better  than  European. 

His  vineyard  of  ten  acres,  and  vineyard 
products  (fifty  and  sixty  barrels  annually), 
are  the  largest  now  in  the  South,  and  are 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  His  wines,  accord- 
ing to  quality,  and  cost,  and  trouble  of  making, 
eommaud  in  market  from  one  to  six  dollars 
per  gallon,  with  twenty  per  cent,  off  by  the 
cask ;  and  at  the  same  rate  per  bottle  also, 
after  adding  cost  of  bottles,  sealing,  wiring 
and  labeling.  Here  the  writer  appends  what 
he  deems  the  most  important  hints  to  all 
American  vintners ;  and  states  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  gallons  of  wine  occasion- 
ally made  with  shriveled  or  over-mature 
crapes,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  no  ingre- 
dient whatever  added  to  the  juice  (experi- 
ment convinces  him  that  in  the  South,  at 
least,  it  is  utterly  impracticable  thus  to  make 
wine  as  a  profitable  or  desirable  busine>8), 
he  makes'some  of  his  best  kinds  of  wines,  as 
Madeira,  Port,  <fcc.,  by  adding  plenty  of  spi- 
rits, or  sugar,  or  both,  according  to  the  wines 
intended  as  the  result.  For  instance,  as  a 
third  of  spirits  is  put  into  the  juice  for  making 
the  best  Eastern  wines  (medicinally  and  oth- 
erwise), ere  reaching  our  shores,  so  for  some 
of  his,  is  added  a  like  quantity  of  spirits,  as 
advised  by  Mr.  Lon^worth,  our  greatest 
Western  vintner,  in  his  Patent-Office  letter 
of  1847.  True  it  is,  according  to  recent  state- 
ments, that  some  wines  are  made  in  the 
western  vineyards,  under  Mr.  Longworth's 
auspices,  without  any  safe-keeping,  enrich- 
ing ingredients  whatever  added  to  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  But  it  is  also  true,  by  accom- 
panying accounts,  that  such  wines,  like  those 
made  thus  in  France  and  other  eastern  vine- 
yards, are  of  a  lower  price,  indicating,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  an  inferior  quality,  or, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  more  body  and 
zest  by  said  artificial  ingredients  being  added, 
«  higher  price  is  commanded,  when  tne  mer- 


its  are  known,  as  for  Madeira  and  Port.  For 
instance,  while  the  best  Malaga  sells  at  a  dol- 
lar a  gallon  in  this  country,  the  best  Madeira 
and  Port,  of  one-third  spirits,  or  of  the 
strongest  body,  by  artificial  help,  sell  for 
several  dollars  per  gallon.  Why  do  not,  then, 
American  vintners,  and  especially  south- 
em  ones,  take  this  fact  as  a  most  significant 
hint  for  their  operations  in  their  wine-making 
business  7  But  it  is  alleged  by  some,  that 
wines  made  by  artificial  nelp  to  the  grape- 
juice  are  therefore  less  pure.  And  pray, 
what  more  pure  things  are  there  in  physical 
nature  than  sugar  and  spirits,  or  say,  saccha- 
rine and  alcoholic  principles  1  These  prin- 
ples  enter  into  almost  all  vegetable  creation, 
as  the  pure,  grand  preservative  ingredients. 
For  instance,  every  grain  of  com  or  wheat 
has  more  or  less  alcohol  therein  for  its  pore 
preservative,  as  developed  by  distillation. 
And  since  two  of  the  chief  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  all  wine  (the  definition  of  wine,  the 
world  over,  being  the  **  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape,"  and  therefore  always  alcoholic 
by  fermentation,  and  as  such,  capable  of  in- 
toxicating effect,  if  intemperately  used  or 
abused,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible),  are  sac- 
charine and  alcoholic,  is  it  not  chemically  ab- 
surd to  allege  that  the  same  ingredienU,  in- 
creased artificially,  to  add  body,  safe-keeping 
and  strength,  render  the  wine  thus  made  im- 
pure ?  As  if  more  of  the  purest  ingredients 
of  wine  added  artificially  made  any  wine 
more  impure !  or,  as  if  mere  additions  of  con- 
stituent pure  things,  added  to  any  things  ne- 
cessarily, or  in  any  way,  change  the  nature 
of  such  things  for  the  worse  !  and  as  if  adding 
spirits  to  foreign  wines,  so  far  from  making 
them  worse,  made  them  better,  medicinally 
and  otherwise,  and  adding  the  same  ingredi- 
ent to  American  wines,  made  them  worse ! 

Let  the  candid,  with  these  suggestions  be- 
fore them,  judge  impartially  for  themselves, 
and  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  absurd  posi^ 
tion  of  interested  salesmen  and  others,  as  to 
foreign  wines,  in  order  to  rain  or  greatly  in- 
jure the  vineyard  business,  in  the  South  at 
least  of  our  country. 

For  it  is  a  fact,  and  tested  as  such  by  long 
experience  of  oihcrs,  as  well  as  the  writer, 
that  the  Scuppernong  grape,  which  outyields 
any  grape  in  the  world,  as  to  frait  and  juic 
(as  one  vine  covering  a  quarter  acre  yields 
five  barrels  of  wine  annually),  is  so  deficient 
in  quantUy  (I  say  Quantity,  for  the  quality  \b 
most  excellent),  ot  saccharine  and  alcoholic 
principles,  that  without  artificial  help,  by 
some  ingredients,  the  wine  will  not  keep,  or 
be  of  any  superior  quality  ere  spoiling ;  and 
there  is  no  help  for  this  difficulty,  to  any 
practical  purpose,  by  suffering  the  prapes  to 
become  extra  ripe,  or  shriveled  on  the  vines : 
for  whenever  ripe,  most  of  the  berries  fall  off 
by  the  first  wind  or  storm  of  any  violence ; 
and  so  deficient  is  the  juice  of  the  quantity^ 
of  necessary  wine  ingredients,  at  the  common 
ripeness  of  the  grapes,  that  the  juice  is  com- 
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paradvely  insipid,  as  tried  Vy  hoodreds  of 
the  writer's  gaests  tasting  it,  as  ranning  from 
the  presses  in  vintage  seasons.  But  by  add- 
ing a  sufficiency  of  donble-refined  loaf  sugar, 
as  an  ingredient  most  congenial  to  its  own 
exquisite  taste  in  quality,  it  makes  a  mott 
delightful  beverage.  And  Strang  as  the  fact 
may  appear  to  some  mere  theorists,  the  very 
Scuppemoni?  grapes  of  the  same  degree  of 
ripeness  as  those  affording  the  comparatively 
weak  or  deficient  quantity  and  quality  for 
beverage  or  wine,  are  the  mott  delightful 
fntit,  and  are  preferred  by  a  vast  majority  of 
tiie  writer's  gaests  or  visitors  in  vintage  time, 
to  an^  of  about  two  hundred  other  kinds  in 
his  vmeyard,  including  the  Catawba,  Isa- 
bella, and  other  most  favorite  natives  in  our 
country,  both  North  and  South. 

I  am  most  credibly  informed  that  a  Span- 
iard, of  reputation  as  a  European  vintner,  ex- 
perimented pretty  largely  on  Scuppemong 
Island  (originating  the  name  of  this  grape), 
as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Scuppemong  grape 
for  wine,  and  that  he  pronounced  it  unfit  or 
deficient  in  quantity  and  quality  of  juice  to 
make  wine  without  artificial  help  ;  or  rather, 
I  would  say,  in  his  ignorance  and  prejudice^ 
he  coitdemned  the  grape  for  wine-making. 
He  as  inconsistently  pronounced  such  con- 
demnation, as  if  he  had  for  like  reasons  con- 
demned the  grapes  of  the  Madeira  Island,  or 
those  of  Oporto,  because  one-third  of  spirits 
was  necessary  to  develop  those  grapes  into 
their  most  excellent  wine  qualities. 

As  to  spirits  for  the  safe  keeping  and  duly 
enriching  ingredients  to  Scuppemong  juice, 
firom  ample  experience  and  most  reliable  in- 
formation, I  consider  a  fourth  the  least  safe 
quantity,  or  one  gallon  to  three  of  juice ;  and 
as  to  sugar,  two  pounds  per  gallon  of  juice, 
though  a  third  of  spirits  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar  is  safer  and  better  every  way. 

Some  years  since,  traveling  through  Frank- 
lin county.  North  Carolina,  I  called  at  a  cele- 
brated Scuppemong  vineyard,  and  found  by 
tasting  and  information,  that  of  about  seven- 
teen barrels  of  Scuppemong  wine  made  the 
past  vintage,  every  one  of  them  had  a  taste 
ilightly  acid.  And  on  inquiring,  I  found  that, 
owin^  to  a  deficiency  of  brandy  on  hand, 
one-fifth  only  had  been  added  in  making  the 
wine.    True,  in  such  cases  the  wine  may  be 


recovered  by  adding  more  brandy,  or  some 
•n^,  or  both.  But  it  is  also  trae  that  the 
wine  is  not  quite  as  good  in  such  cases,  as  if 
the  requisite  or  safe  quantity  had  been  added 
at  first 

Some  ten  years  since,  I  was  written  to 
from  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  by  a  French- 
man, that  if  I  had  any  partly  spoiled  or  acid 
wine,  he  would  come  and  cnange  it  to  good 
for  a  proper  compensation.  I  declined  the 
proffer,  having  no  confidence  in  the  foreigner. 

Months  after,  I  learned  fi'om  a  most  re- 
spectable gentleman  from  the  place,  that  the 
had  vsine  the  Frenchman  made  apparently 


good,  had  changed  to  beeome  wone  iftaa 
before,  in  a  few  weeks.  I  eondoded  womm 
impure  or  deleterious  ingredient  of  an  eva- 
nescent effect  had  been  used.  I  condaded, 
also,  I  could  beat  the  Frenchman  by  makii^ 
a  permanent  change  throngh  pore  ingredi- 
ents added;  and  into  some  wine  tb^  oo 
hand,  I  put  sugar  and  spirits,  aa  msch  aa 
needed  to  recover  it,  axiid  the  result  was 
even  beyond  expectation  It  haa  been  at* 
leged  (from  a  source,  however,  of  no  reli- 
ance) that  grapes  in  the  far  South  mora 
abound  in  saccharine  and  alcoholic  propel^ 
ties,  and  therefore  the  juice  less  needa  artifi- 
cial help  to  make  wine.  But  even  if  that  u 
a  fact,  another  fact  is,  that  the  farther  sooth 
the  warmer  the  weather  is  in  vintage  time, 
saying  nothing  of  the  less  chance  of  deep 
cellars  to  help  to  prevent  the  wine  mnniBg 
into  the  acetous  fermentation.  In  the  North, 
or  Ohio,  not  only  the  Catawba  will  stick  on 
the  cluster  till  fully  or  extra  ripe,  but  colder 
weather,  and  the  advantage  ot  d[eep  cellars 
are  enjoyed.  But  I  opine,  no  matter  bow 
cold  the  climate,  or  how  deep  the  cellars, 
that  the  Scuppemong  juice,  if  enjoying  these 
advantages,  would  not  keep  without  arti/tdai 
help. 

Herbemont's  Madeira  crapes,  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  hang  on  ue  vinea,  if  eecaping 
the  rot,  as  long  as  desired  after  being  n^ ; 
but  with  one  ponnd  of  sugar  per  gallon,  more 
than  half  the  wine  is  apt  to  spoil  by  soaring 
(or,  as  I  aver,  by  deficiency  of  safe-keepinf 
ingredients),  as  set  forth  from  Mr.  Guinsra, 
in  Mr.  Longworth's  Patent-Offioe  letter  of 
1847.  Now,  I  feariessly  assert,  that  from  my 
experience  with  this  very  grape  in  wine- 
making,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  instead  of  oas, 
put  iato  its  juice,  or  one-tkiri  spirits,  and  the 
same  pains  being  taken  as  by  Mr.  Guinard, 
would  make  a  very  good,  and  far  better  wine 
than  that  made  with  the  use  of  the  meagre 
one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  spirit  adds  its  own 
bulk,  and  the  suepr  half  thereof,  to  the  quan- 
tity or  volume  of  the  wine,  the  argument  is 
greatly  enforced  against  stinginess  of  safe- 
keeping enriching  ingrediento  in  making 
Scuppemong  wine.  And  I  may  say  the  same 
of  the  making  of  American  wine  from  any 
kind  of  ^pe. 

Wishing  to  gain  the  best  intelligence  in  oar 
country  on  wine-making,  besides  reading  the 
treatises  extant  thereon,  I  have  received!  by 
solicitation  and  otherwise,  numerous  receipts 
from  the  lower  part  of  our  state,  for  making 
the  best  Scuppemong  wine.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  not  one  correspondent  from 
the  region  and  origin  of  this  most  £unoas 
American  grape,  gives  any  process  for  making 
this  wine  without  either  sugar  or  spirits 
added,  though  most  of  them  differ  as  to  the 
quantity  necessary,  of  either,  or  both,  to 
make  and  safely  keep  the  wine.  But  as  to 
the  most  exquisite  taste  of  the  Scoppemoog 
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wine»  doaUe-refiaod  sagar,  doabtless,  is  best 
to  secure  that,  becaase  conaing  nearest  to  the 
most  delightfal  taste  of  the  Scuppemong 
grape. 

The  highest  praise  of  anj  wine  is,  that  its 
zest  is  like  that  of  the  grapes  of  which  it  is 
made. 

A  most  eminent  vinter  from  Germany  first 
saggested  the  doable-refined  sugar  for  mak- 
ing the  most  excellent  Scuppemong  wine. 
And  as  soon  as  I  tried  it,  I  found  he  was 
right,  or  chemically  correct. 

I  must  here  relate  a  fact,  at  the  danger  of 
appearing  vain  to  some,  viz. :  I  was  written 
to,  from  the  lower  part  of  oar  state,  to  come 
down  (about  eighty  miles),  and  instruct  how 
to  make  the  highly  reputed,  best  Scupper- 
non^  wines,  and  was  offered  $4  a  day  from 
starting  to  retumiug.  And  I  here  append  the 
result  of  my  mission,  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  mashing  machine,  woolen  blankets  to 
strain  with,  and  sugars  and  spirits  being  all 
ready,  as  directed  by  letter,  I  made,  as  sam- 
ples, a  barrel  of  each  of  the  following  kinds 
of  Scuppernong  wine,  or  cordial,  viz. : 

1.  Scupoemong  (proper,  or  no  ^pellative 
Dame),  at  «1  per  gallon,  made  with  one-third 
brandy. 

2.  Scuppemong  champagne,  at  $2  per  gal- 
lon, made  with  one-fourth  brandy,  and  one 
pound  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gallon. 

3.  Scuppemong  Madeira,  (a  white  or 
colorless  wine,)  at  $3  per  gallon,  made  with 
three  pounds  per  gallon  of  double-refined 

sugar. 

4.  Scuppemong  hook  (of  a  beautiful  red 
color,  by  fermenting  one  bu^el  of  gurple 
Scuppemong  with  seven  of  the  white,)  at  $4 
per  gallon,  made  with  three  pounds  of  double- 
refined  sugar  per  gallon,  and  peculiar  pains  in 
racking,  &c, 

5.  Scuppemong  perfect  love  cordial,  $10 
per  gallon,  made  with  one-third  brandy  and 
two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gal- 
lon. 

I  append  here,  a  kind  which  I  make  at  my 
premises,  and  not  convenient  to  make  there, 
Decause  of  the  very  short  time  I  had  to  stay 
on  account  of  the  need  of  my  presence  at  my 
own  vintage,  viz. ; 

6.  Purest  Scuppemong,  $6  per  gallon. 
One  variety  of  this  kind  is  made  with  a  third 
of  Scuppemong  brandy,  and  another  with 
Scuppernong  syrap. 

Tbe^  brandy  is  from  distillation  of  Scupper- 
song  juico  soured.  And  the  syrup  is  from 
the  sweet  juice  reduced  by  boiling.  Twenty 
per  cent,  or  more  off  the  price  per  gallon 
when  sold  by  barrel  or  cask.  A  most  respect- 
able lawyer,  Joseph  S.  Cannon,  Esq.,  of  Hert- 
ford, Perquimons  county,  wrote  to  me,  and  I 
operated  in  wine-making  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  James  J.  Cannon,  upper  part  of  Chowan 
county,  near  the  river  of^  that  name.  (Post- 
OfiSce,  <<  BaUard's  Bridge.")   I  add  here,  that 


Mr.  Cannon  bought  in  most  of  his  grapes,  or 
about  one  hundred  busfa^,  ere  I  left,  and 
expected  one  handred  more»  engaged  to  oom-> 
pleie  his  vintage. 

A  number  of  small  Scuppemong  vineyards 
are  scattered  through  difierent  regions  of  the 
lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  The  owners 
sell  a  part  of  their  grapes,  and  a  part  they 
convert  into  wine.  Cartloads  of  grapes,  I 
learn,  were  carried  from  Mr.  Cannon's  neigh- 
borhood to  Norfolk,  (60  miles  distant,)  and 
some,  bought  there,  were  shipped  to  Balti- 
more, and  elsewhere.  So  great  is  the  quan- 
tity sold  at  Norfolk,  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, that  often  there  are  30  cartloads  a  daj 
there,  I  was  told,  in  vintage  time.  So  mucn 
appreciated  is  this  cprape  lor  table  firuit,  pre- 
serving and  kindreci  purposes,  that  all  taken 
found  a  readynnarket.  I  sell  quantities  sent 
for  to  my  vineyard,  from  various  distances^ 
at  50  cents  to  30  cents  per  gallon,  according 
to  time  of  the  vintage,  or  pams  in  gathering 
and  quantity  taken  at  a  time  ;  but  the  price 
at  Norfolk,  I  learned,  was  much  lower— or 
sometimes  two  dollars  a  bushel.  And  so 
esteemed  are  the  Scuppemong  grapes  here» 
that  for  the  time  of  ripening,  or  about  two 
months,  the  berries  ripening  in  succession, 
most  guests  pay  an  entrance  fee  into  the 
vineyard  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and 
on  pic-nic  days,  sometimes  a  hundred  at  a 
time,  prefer  this  to  all  other  grapes.  A  ffen- 
tleman  near  Warrenton,  20  miles  west,  horn 
a  small  Scuppemong  vineyard,  made  clear, 
last  vintage,  a  hun^&ed  dollars,  bv  selling 
grapes  in  that  town.  Seeing,  then,  the 
superior  excellence  of  this  grape  in  every 
way,  (except  in  quantity ^  not  quality ^  of  soo- 
ckarine  and  alcohoHe  yropertiesy)  it  is  no  mar- 
vel that  its  culture  is  rapidly  extending  over 
all  the  South, — hundreds  of  the  rooted  vines 
annuallv  sell  at  from  20  to  25  dollars  per 
hundred.  I  distribute  them  to  distant  places 
South,  from  m^  nursery,  and  good  Scupper- 
nong wine  b  mcreasing  in  reputation  and 
circulation  every  year.  And  as  to  Southern 
and  Western  vineyards :  *<  Ephraim  need  not 
envy  Judah,  nor  Judah,  Ephraim^  But  let  aU 
work  on  harmoniously,  to  free  our  country 
from  so  many  annual  ndllions  of  foreign  de- 
pendence for  wines,  not  so  good  as  may  be 
made  in  our  midst  by  intelligence  and  skill. 
Throughout  the  South,  by  putting  one-third 
spirits  to  any  sort  of  grape-juice^  (but  espe- 
cially the  Seuppemongf  according  to  Mr. 
Longworth's  advice,)  an  excellent  wine  may 
be  made,  worth  a  dollar  a  gallon.  And,  in 
the  West,  or  North,  by  the  same  help,  or 
even  without  any  artificial  aid  to  the  juice,  in 
some  cases,  or  with  some  kinds  of  grapes,  a 
wine  may  be  made  of  eq^ual  excellence  and 
value.  And  as  to  any  wmes  superior,  or  of 
hifher  price,  because  of  more  cost  and  trouble, 
why  that  is  the  matter  of  taste  and  choice.— 
Sidney  Weller, 
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VINEYARDS  AND  WINES.— It  is 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Cincin- 
nati and  its  vicinity  have  acquired  ^at  fame 
for  the  production  of  the  finer  wmes ;  and 
the  following,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  leading 
merchant  of  that  city,  will  be  read  every 
where  with  interest  : 

Selecting  and  Preparing  the  Ground. — ^A 
hill  side,  with  a  southern  aspect,  is  preferred. 
If  the  declivity  is  gentle,  it  can  be  drained 
by  sodded,  concave  avenues  ;  but  if  too  steep 
for  that,  it  must  be  benched  or  terraced,  which 
is  more  expensive. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter,  dig  or  trench 
the  ground  with  a  spade  all  over,  two  feet 
deep,  turning  the  surface  under.  The  ground 
will  be  mellowed  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 

Planting.— IjSlj  ofifthe  ground  in  rows  three 
by  six  feet ;  put  down  a  stick,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  long,  where  each  vine  is  to^row. 
The  avenues  should  be  ten  feet  wide,  divid' 
ing  the  vineyard  into  squares  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  Plant  at  each  stick  two 
cuttings,  separated  five  or  eight  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  but  joined  at  the  top — 
throw  a  spadeful  of  rich  vegetable  mold  into 
each  hole,  and  let  the  top  eye  of  the  cutting 
be  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
if  the  matter  is  dry,  cover  with  luilf  an  inch 
of  iiffht  earth. 

The  cuttings  should  be  prepared  for  plant- 
ing, by  burying  them  in  the  earth  immediate- 
ly after  pruned  from  the  vines,  in  the  spring ; 
and,  by  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  early  m 
April,  which  is  the  right  time  for  planting, 
the  buds  will  be  swelled  so  as  to  make  them 
strike  root  with  great  certainty.  Cut  off 
close  to  the  joint  at  the  lower  end,  and  about 
an  inch  in  all  above  the  upper. 

Pruning. — The  first  year  after  planting, 
cat  the  vines  down  to  a  single  eye  (some 
leave  two ;)  the  second,  leave  two  or  three ; 
and  the  third,  three  or  four.  After  the  first 
year,  a  stake  six  and  a  half  or  seven  feet  long 
must  be  driven  firmly  down  by  each  plant, 
to  which  the  vines  must  be  kept  neatly  tied, 
with  willow  or  straw,  as  they  grow.  Late  in 
February  or  early  in  March  is  the  right  time 
for  spring  pruning  in  this  climate. 

Summer  pruning  consists  in  breaking  off 
the  lateral  sprouts  and  shoots,  so  as  to  leave 
two  strong  and  thrifty  canes  or  vines — one 
of  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the  ensuing  season, 
and  the  other  to  be  cut  down  in  spring  prun- 
ing, to  a  spur,  to  produce  new  shoots.  These 
may  be  left  to  run  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and 
tramed  from  one  to  the  other,  until  the  wood 
is  matured,  say  in  August  or  September, 
when  the  green  ends  may  be  broken  off. 
One  of  these  vines  is  selected  next  spring 
for  bearing  fruit,  and  cut  down  to  four  or  six 
joints,  and  bent  over  and  fastened  to  a  stsike, 
in  the  form  of  a  bow.  The  other  is  cut  away 
«s  well  as  the  fruit-bearing  wood  of  the  last 
year,  leaving  spurs  to  throw  out  new  wood 


for  the  next,  and  thus  keeping  the  vine  down 
to  within  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  of  the 
ffround.  Nip  off  the  ends  of  the  fruit-bcar- 
mg  branches  two  or  three  joints  beyond 
the  bunches  of  grapes,  but  do  not  take  off 
any  leaves. 

If  both  the  cuttings  grow,  take  one  np  or 
cut  it  off  under  groimd,  as  but  one  vine  should 
be  left  to  each  stake. 

Culture. — The  vineyard  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  from  weeds  and  grass,  ana  hoed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season.  Keep 
the  grass,  in  the  avenues  around,  down  dose. 
About  every  third  year  put  in  manure  by  a 
trench  the  width  of  a  spade,  and  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  just  above  and  near  eadi  row ; 
fill  in  with  two  or  three  inches  of  manure  and 
cover  up  with  earth. 

Wine  Making. — Gather  the  grapes  whai 
very  ripe  ;  pick  off  the  unsound  and  unripe 
berries.  The  bunches  are  then  m&shed  in  a 
mashing  tub,  or  pressed  through  a  smaU  mill 
breaking  the  skin  but  not  the  seed,  and 
thrown  mto  the  press,  and  the  screw  applied 
until  the  skins  are  pressed  dry. 

Fermentation. — ^This  process  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  juice  is  put  into  clean  casks,  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  the  casks  filled  within  about 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  bung,  and  the  bung 
put  on  loosely.  The  gas  escapes,  but  tl» 
wine  does  not  run  over.  In  from  two  to  fata 
weeks,  generally,  the  fermentation  ceases, 
and  the  wine  clears ;  then  fill  up  the  casks  and 
tighten  the  bungs.  In  February  or  Maidi, 
rack  off  into  clean  casks.  In  the  spring,  a 
moderate  fermentation  will  again  take  place ; 
after  that,  the  wine  fines  itsdf,  and  is  ready 
for  bottling  or  barreling.  Use  no  brandy  or 
sugar,  if  the  grapes  are  sound  and  wdl 
ripened.  Keep  bunged  up  or  corked  ti^ 
and  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  wine  will  im- 
prove, by  age,  for  many  years. 

Statistics. —  Cost    of    my    vineyard,   of 
six  acres — fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 


Trenching,  two  (bet  deep,  $65  per  acre $JSt 

SoddinfT  avenues 96 

Cost  of  30,000  cuttings,  at  $3  50  per  thousand  73 

Planting 79 

14,500  locust  sukes,  at  $3  per  hundred 43S 

Setting  14,500  stakes 55 

Total %lfiSi 

Cost  of  attending  the  first  year— vine-dresser 
$216,  and  a  hand  for  one  month $0\ 

Second  year— vlne-dresser  $316,  and  a  hand 
for  two  months,  at  $15  per  month 90 

Cuttings,  alter  first  year,  to  replace  (hilures, 
say ** 

Hauling,  cartiug,  Ac W 

Contingencies,  &c W 

Average  cost,  say  $300  per  acre. $1,600 

The  third  year  the  vines  will  produce  grapes 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  year— 
generally  more. 
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For  the  fourUi  year,  and  a  series  of  eight 
or  ten  years  in  succession,  the  experience  of 
the  past  would  indicate  the  following  calcu- 
lation to  be  something  like  a  fair  one : 

Say  six  acres  arerage  250  gallons,  at 

rates  heretofore,  $  1  per  gallon $1 ,500 

Deduct  cost  of  ^vine-oresser,  per  an- 

nnm ^240 

Assistance,  hoeing,  <&c 60 

Gathering  grapes  and  pressing 150 

—  450 

Net  profit  per  annum $1,900 

To  attain  this,  the  vineyard  must  be  favor- 
ably situated  and  well  attended,  by  a  compe- 
tent vine-dresser,  and  free  from  the  disastrous 
visitation  of  the  rot. 

Vine  Culture  in  thie  Viciniiy. — It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  three  hundred  acres  are  now 
planted  with  the  vine,  within  a  circuit  twelve 
miles  round  Cincinnati ;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
prhich  were  in  bearing  last  year,  producing, 
notwithstanding  the  rot,  so  injurious  to 
many,  about  60,000  or  60,000  gallons  of 
■wine. 

The  Catawba  is  our  great  wine  grape,  and 
principally  cultivated.  The  Isabella  is  not 
preferable  for  wine,  and  is  only  used  for 
table  use. 

Mr.  Lonsworth,  with  unwearied  zeal  and 
liberality,  is  still  experimenting  with  new 
varieties,  and  may  yet  find  a  rival  for  the  Ca- 
tawba. 

N.  B.  Some  vineyards,  in  good  seasons, 
have  produced  at  the  rate  of  600  to  800  gal- 
lons to  the  acre ;  but  this  is  rare.  The  usual 
yield  is  300  to  400  gallons,  where  there  is 
but  little  rot.  A  bushel  of  grapes,  if  well 
ripened  will  produce  three  and  a  half  to  four 
gallons  of  wine. 

By  proper  economy,  a  man  may  have  a 
vineyard  of  several  acres,  in  a  few  years, 
without  feeling  the  expense  to  be  burthen- 
some.  Commence  by  trenching  one  acre  in 
the  winter,  and  planting  it  out  in  the  spring ; 
next  year  another  acre,  and  so  on  for  five  or 
six  years.  After  the  first  year,  he  will  have 
his  own  cuttings,  from  the  first  acre,  and 
also  ^pes  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
planting  the  succeeding  additions  to  his  vine- 
yard. 

If  he  has  suitable  timber  on  his  own  land, 
the  stakes  can  be  got  out  in  the  winter  with 
but  little  outlay  ih  money.  By  this  course, 
the  cost  of  a  vineyard  of  six  acres,  would  not 
be  half  as  much  as  mine. 

ome  prefer  planting  in  rows,  four  by  five 
—others,  four  and  a  half  by  four  and  a  half ; 
and  on  level  land,  three  and  a  half  by  six, 
or  even  seven  feet. 

I  have  merely  given,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, the  course  pursued  by  myself  and 
some  of  my  neighbors,  without  pretending 
that  it  is  preferable  to  others. 


WESTERN  VALLEY— Pboobess  op  thb 
Great  West  in   Population,  Aokicdl- 
TURB,  Arts  and  Commerce. 
"Tbott  movest, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise — 
Vaatness  which  grows."  Childe  Ribold. 

The  immense  regions  of  the  American  Union, 
westward  of  theApalachianMouutaios,  drain- 
ed by  the  waters  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and 
California  and  the  remote  Oregon,  swell  upon 
the  imagination  in  majesty  and  grandeur,  con- 
templated in  whatever  light.  ^  In  this  semi- 
hemisphere  exists  every  conceivable  element 
of  densest  popalation,  progress,  enterprise, 
wealth,  and  highest  civilization.  Climates 
genial — soils  prolific  in  all  growths  and  with- 
out degree — rivers  like  inland  oceans,  for 
navigation  and  trade — minerals  and  forests 
anlimited.  Westward  is  the  tide  of  progress, 
and  it  is  rolling  onward  like  the  triumphant 
Roman  chariot,  bearing  the  eagle  of  the  re- 
public or  the  empire,  victorious  ever  in  its 
steady  but  bloodless  advances. 

Four  great  valleys  have  their  mountain 
ranges  and  divisions  in  this  vast  whole,  which 
we  have  had  the  temerity  to  contemplate  at  a 
single  view,  as  the  heritage  which  our  fathers 
left  to  us  and  our  children,  and  which  we,  so 
far  from  squandering,  have  wisely  administer- 
ed and  enlarged — the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
— the  Valley  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West — the 
Valley  of  the  Oregon — the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sietippi. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  like  ours,  to  notice  in 
detail  the  striking  features  and  interesting 
characteristics  of  each  of  these  regions.  We 
must  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  one 
of  them,  which,  indeed,  presents  material  for 
volumes,  and  which  at  this  day  is  most  inter- 
esting, because  most  in  progress — the  Missis- 
sippi Vallkt.  We  shall,  however,  refer  to 
each  of  the  others  casually. 

The  Valley  of  the  Rio  Crondc.— After  the 
question  of  boundary  had  been  settled  at 
the  close  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  the  Rio 
Grande,  insisted  upon  as  an  ultimatum  by 
our  government,  became  to  us  an  import- 
ant region.  It  already  contains  several  con- 
siderable towns,  and  the  Island  of  Brazos, 
near  the  mouth,  has  been  selected  by  the 
United  States  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  and 
other  public  buildings,  store-houses,  &c.  Point 
Isabel,  on  the  mam  land  at  the  mouth,  has 
already  classic  interest,  and  must,  from  its  ad- 
mirable position,  be  the  seat  of  an  important 
commercial  town.  We  are  not  exactly  in- 
formed as  to  the  draught  of  water,  but  know 
that  its  approaches  are  safe  and  accessible.  It 
is  a  much  more  favorable  site,  we  should 
think,  than  Brazos,  the  latter  being  liable  to 
overflow,  as  in  1844,  during  the  hurricane 
months,  by  the  rise  of  the  river,  with  great 
destruction  of  property.  The  Mexicans,  aware 
of  this  danger,  were  indisposed  to  improve- 
ments at  Brazos.  Point  Isabel  is  entirely  safo 
from  all  this. 
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An  able  writer  in  the  Hoaston  Telegraph 
thuB  speaks  of  the  Rio  Grande  Yallejt  from 
personal  knowledge : 

**  We  are  confident  that  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  the  Egyptian  cotton  will  be 
cultivated  here  to  as  great  or  even  greater 
extent  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
few  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of  Matamo- 
ras,  have  been  remarkably  successful.  The 
cotton-plant  ^ws  in  this  region  with  won- 
derful luxuriance,  and  yields  an  abundant 
crop  almost  without  culture.  The  sugar-cane 
also  grows  here  to  an  enormous  size,  and  far 
exceeds  in  its  products  the  cane  of  Louisiana 
or  any  portion  of  Eastern  Texas.  The  climate 
is  so  mild  in  the  vicinity  of  Matamoras,  and 
as  high  up  as  Oamargo,  that  the  cane  it  sel- 
dom touched  by  the  frost  until  it  has  attained 
a  size  nearly  equal  to  that  it  attains  within 
the  tropics.  The  frosts,  too,  are  generally  so 
light,  that  they  mature  the  cane  at  an  earlier 
period  than  it  would  mature  within  the  tro- 
pics ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  product  of 
sugar  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  naturalists  that  tropi- 
cal plants  are  more  productive  without  the 
limits  of  the  tropics,  and  near  the  northern 
limits  of  their  growth,  than  they  are  near  the 
equator.  If  this  doctrine  is  correct,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar-cane  will  be  found  more 
productive  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  it  is  even  in 
Ouba.  Many  valuable  tropical  fruits  may  also 
be  cultivated  in  this  section  with  great  ad- 
yantage.  The  orange,  fig,  pomecranate,  and 
similar  fruits,  grow  with  wonderful  luxuriance 
in  the  vicinity  of  Matamoras  and  Camarso. 
The  portion  of  country  extending  from  Pomt 
Isabel  to  Laredo,  will,  probably,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  be  covered  with  extensive  planta- 
tions of  sugar-cane,  Egyptian  cotton,  and 
groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  fi^s,  olives,  and 
other  tropical  fruits,  and  rivBl  m  beauty  and 
loveliness  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides."*  ^ 

The  Valley  of  the  Gilse  forms  a  part  of  this 
region.  The  Washington  Union  aescribes  it 
from  the  settlement  of  El  Paso  : 

**  The  settlement  of  El  Paso  extends  from 
the  falls  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  north,  to 
the  Presidio  on  the  south — a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-two miles — and  is  one  continuous  orchard 
and  vineyard,  embracing  in  its  ample  area  an 
industrious  and  peaceable  population  of  at 
least  eight  thousand.  This  spacious  valley  is 
about  midway  between  Santa  Fe  and  Chi- 
huahua, and  is  isolated  from  all  other  Mexi- 
can settlements  by  the  mountains  that  rise  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  close  into  the  river  on 
the  north  and  south.  The  breadth  of  the 
yjEilley  is  about  ten  miles.  The  falls  of  the 
river  are  two  miles  north  of  the  '  Plaza  Pub- 
lica,*  or  public  square,  and  afford  sufficient 


*  Commercial  Review,  vol.  U.,  p,  863, 


water-power  for  ^st  and  saw-mills,  enough 
to  supply  the  entire  settlement  with  flour  and 
lumber.  The  most  important  productions  of  tb« 
valley  is  the  grape,  from  which  are  aonoally 
manufacturea  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ^lons  of  perhaps  the  richest  and  best 
wine  m  the  world.  This  wme  is  worth  two 
dollars  per  gallon,  and  constitutes  the  princi> 
pal  revenue  of  the  city.  The  El  Paso  winea 
are  superior  in  richness  and  flavor  and  plea- 
santness of  taste  to  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  they  are  far  superior  to  tha 
best  wines  ever  produced  in  the  yalley  of  the 
Rhine,  or  on  the  sunny  hills  of  France.  Ako, 
CTeat  quantities  of  the  grape  of  thia  valley  m 
olried  in  clusters  and  preserved  for  use  daring 
the  winter ;  in  this  state  I  regard  them  far 
superior  to  the  best  raisins  that  are  imported 
into  the  United  States.  Pears,  peaches,  ap- 
ples, quinces,  and  figs  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  climate  of  this 
country  is  most  salubrious  and  healthfuL*^ 

The  month  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  abcmt  480 
miles  from  New-Orleans,  and  may  be  reached 
in  forty-eight  hours  in  steam-vessels,  touching 
at  Galveston  on  the  way. 

Thg  Valley  of  the  Colorado  </  the  WesL-^ 
We  are,  of  course,  at  a  disadvantage  here  for 
precise  or  full  information  upon  this  regkm. 
The  expeditions  of  Fremont,  and  the  advances 
o  four  people,  have  brought  to  light  much  that 
is  valuable.  The  Colorado  is  almost  unexplor- 
ed, though  parts  of  it  are  known  to  be  fertile. 
The  country  is  immense,  whatever  may  be 
its  character. 

**  Proportionate  with  the  eastern  projectioa 
of  Florida,  and  almost  in  the  same  latitude 
with  it,  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  con- 
stitutes the  peninsula  of  California  juta  out- 
ward from  the  continent  To  the  northward 
and  to  the  northeastward,  extends  a  vast  re- 
gion, more  or  less  fertile,  constituting  the 
remaining  portions  of  California.  Towar£this 
section,  two  nations  have  oi  late  exhibited  ■ 
partiality,  rather  un pleasing  to  each  other  aad 
to  the  government  which  assumes  the  sover- 
eiffnty :  Great  Britain  and  the  Unitod  States. 
Of  the  movements  of  the  former,  there  has  been 
some  uncertainty.  Weknowdeterminatelytha 
proceedingsof  our  own  government.  In  1835, 
Mr.  Forsyth  ofiered  the  Mexican  authoritiei 
five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole  conatry 
of  California.  In  1842,  laboring  under  an  on- 
fortunate  misunderstanding.  Captain  Jones*  of 
the  American  navy,  seized  upon  tl^  post  and 
fortifications  of  Monterey,  and  flv^ated  over 
them  for  awhile,  the  banner  of  tl^  '  stripes 
and  stars.'  The  matter  was  80<m  atfter  satis- 
factorily explained.  California  tben)^  bebags 
to  our  subject.  It  is  an  important  p6rtk»  of 
Western  America,  and,  in  all  probability,  must 
blend  its  destinies  with  the  respons  [which 
reach  far  northward  beyond  it.     We  s^l  bo 


*  Commercial  Review,  voL  ill.,  p.  40t|i. 
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warranted  in  dwellbg  upon  a  country  dettin- 
ed  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Republic.* 

The  Valley  of  the  Oregon^  or  Columbia 
River. — This  is  the  most  remote  region  of 
America,  being  almost  as  diitant  from  the 
City  of  Washington  as  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  The  question  of  boundary,  so  peril- 
ous, has  been  happily  settled.  South  of  the 
49th^  of  latitude  u  ours,  which  includes  the 
main  and  most  valuable  regions  of  the  Oregon 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  Oregon  River  was'discovered  by  Capt 
Gray,  of  the  American  ship  Columbia,  m  1792. 
lu  tributaries,  &c.,  were  first  explored  in 
1805,  by  Messrs.  Lewis  .&  Clarke.  For  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Columbia 
forms  a  kind  of  bay  from  three  to  seven  miles 
in  breadth,  and  at  the  entrance  there  are  dan- 
gerous shoals  and  breakers.  It  is  navigable 
for  200  or  300  tons'  burthen  ships  as  far  as  the 
cascades,  a  few  miles  above  the  Willamet 
Biver.  No  part  of  the  river  above  the  Wil- 
lamet is  navigable  continuously  for  more  than 
30  or  30  miles,  and  then  only  by  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels. 

Tbe  8uperficial,oontents  of  Oregon  are  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
being  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
Mountain-ranges  break  up  the  whole  country 
into  sections,  of  which  there  are  three  more 
remarkable  than  the  rest,  and  presentiuff  each 
tiieir  peculiar  Characteristics.  Parallel  with 
the  coasts,  and  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles,  the  first  oh  ain  of  mountains  is  discover- 
ed. These  are  sometimes  designated  as  the 
Far  West  Mountains,  and  at  other  times  as  the 
PresidenU'  Banse,  from  the  &et  of  there 
being  man^  peaks,  each  of  which  has  been 
honored  with  the  appellation  of  some  former 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  Further  to- 
wards the  east,  and  through  the  central  regions 
of  Oregon,  lie  the  Blue  Mountains;  and  to  the 
extreme  eastward,  the  wild  and  maanificent 
Bocky  Mountains  wall  upward  to  Heaven, 
and  frown  with  fearful  grandeur  upon  the 
yalleys  beneath.  It  is  thus  that  the  "  valley 
countries**  of  Oregon  are  formed,  by  ranges  of 
elevated  lands,  tnrough  which,  at  certain 
points,  the  Columbia  ttiver  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  course  of 
tbe  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Walla- 
Walla — a  small  stream  entering  it  over  two 
bandred  miles  from  the  ocean — is  nearly  doe 
east  and  west.  Here  it  divides  into  two  great 
arms  or  branches,  which,  pursuing  their  op* 
posite  courses  northward  and  southward,  lose 
themselves  at  last  among  the  lofty  heights  of  the 
mountains.  Tbe  lower  branch  has  received 
the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Clarke ;  the  upper 
communicates  with  the  Lewis,  a  river  dis- 
covered by  the  same  party.  The  Columbia, 
with  its  tributaries,  waters  more  or  less  the 


*  We  draw  npon  tn  elaborate  paper  prepared  by 
us  on  the  Oregon  and  California  qnestion.— Fuk 
8oatliem  Quarterly  Review,  July  18id. 


three  great  districts  or  yall^s  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  To  these  valleys  it  will 
be  necessary  to  confine  our  attention. 

The  valleys  of  Oregon  have  been  frequent- 
ly described.  The  easternmost,  or  that  be- 
tween tbe  Blue  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  ia 
rocky  and  barren,  with  slight  exceptions  of 
pasture  lands.  The  middle  valley,  between 
the  Blue  and  the  Far  West  Mountaus,  is  more 
pregnant,  and  where  the  Walla- Walla  waters 
It,  has  developed  many  beauties  of  cultivation. 
The  westenmiost  valley  stretches  to  the  Paci- 
fic on  either  side  of  the  Oolimibia,  from  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Umpqua  River. 

«•  In  this  valley  of  fif^  thousand  square 
miles — susceptible,  to  a  large  extent,  of  profit- 
able culdvation — a  population  equal  to  that 
of  many  of  our  states  could  be  supported  to 
advantage.  Hills  and  valleys  range  them- 
selves over  its  surface,  and  forests,  dense  for- 
ests, the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  are 
spread  abroad  with  a  munificence  of  donation. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  must  be  Uie  seat  of  em- 
pire, popalation  and  wealth  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains^ — ^here,  while  the  inhospitable  and 
barren  regions  around  remain  in  their  primitive 
desolation.  The  climate  of  this  fiivored  spot  ia 
genial,  and  the  thermometer  in  summer  rangea 
seldom  higher  than  80^.  During  that  season, 
cool  and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  west* 
ward  and  northwestward  constantly  prevaiL 
The  winters  are  rainy,  though  mild  and 
healthy.  The  season  of  rain  sets  in  in  Octo- 
ber, and  prevails  till  April  *,  it  is  regular  and 
constant,  but  seldom  too  violent  to  admit  the 
usaal  occupadons  of  the  people.''* 

We  have  on  other  occasions  given  many 
particulars  of  the  most  interesting  character  in 
relation  to  thu  re^on,  its  population,  trade, 
advances,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
important  it  may  ultimately  become,  and 
remaining  an  integral  part  of  us,  what  may 
be  its  progress  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
It  has  alrmdy  its  well-organized  government 
schools,  clergy,  courts,  laws,  and  press ;  and 
not  long  since  the  first  annual  message  of  its 
governor  was  placed  before  us  on  the  table. 
With  China  ana  tbe  Sandwich  Islands  iu  com* 
munication  is  easy,  but  to  the  home  sovern- 
ment  almost  inaccessible.  Should  the  rail- 
road be  accomplished*  a  thing  we  regard  not 
so  likely  since  a  better  southern  route  haa 
been  proposed,  Oregon  will  grow  with  great 
rapidity ;  otherwise,  we  think  for  generationf 
the  tide  of  population  will  prefer  the  Bl  Dor- 
ado regions  of  Califorma. 

'*  Eastward  and  westwardt  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  nature  has  wonderfullyFcootrasted 
her  favors  and  exhibited  her  obvious  partiali- 
ties. On  the  one  part,  a  region  stretches  out 
for  the  most  eenial  climes  and  soijb,  in  rare 
agricultural  plats,  in  hill  and  in  plain  coontry, 
and  gentle  undulations,  with  rivers  and  lakes. 


*  We  again  draw  from  our  Oregon  pamphlet, 
t  Tills  is  tlie  last  extract  from  ourseWes,  if  tbt 
reader  will  pardon  as,  for  we  caa^iot  do  better  now. 
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and  coABts  and  havens,  trntarpassed.  if  equal- 
ed on  the  globe ;  with  population,  and  wealth, 
and  high  destinies;  with  all  that  God  can 
crown  tne  wants  of  man.  On  the  other  part, 
uninhabited  and  nninhabitable  wildernesses 
abounding,  deserts  barren,  broken  and  wild, 
arid  heights  and  precipices,  moantain-ridges 
where  the  rains  of  Heaven  seldom  descend- 
where  the  irrigating  and  refreshing  streams, 
seldom  make  their  way,  marmaring  onward 
in  sweet  masio  to  the  ocean.  In  wilds  snch 
as  these,  the  savage  himself  is  seldom  invited 
to  roam,  and  the  adventarotis  enterprise  of  the 
white  man  is  frightened  awaj. 

"  But  not  all  the  country  which  stretches 
ontward  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  bases  of  the 
Oordilleras,  the  Rocky  or  the  Chippewan 
Moantains,  is  such  as  this.  Nature  seldom 
creates  a  howling  wilderness,  but  interposes 
somewhere  her  gardens  and  her  lawns.  She 
delights  not  alone  in  the  features  of  the  ter- 
rible— she  luxuriates  in  her  lines  of  beanty 
and  her  tints  of  loveliness.  If  she  piles  up 
her  rocks  and  her  monntain8,08sa  upon  Pelion, 
sky  high,  she  slopes  them  down  in  undulating 
lawns  and  landscapes — ^she  surrounds  the  de- 
solation with  flowery  meads,  and  blesses  her 
children  with  a  smile  as  they  emerge  from  the 
dark  valleys  and  shadows  of  her  frowns.  To 
the  westward  of  the  headlands  which  supply 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulr  of 
Mexico,  there  are  regions  of  garden-country 
hither  and  thither,  where  the  bright  colors  of 
nature  exhibit  themselves,  and  the  streams 
ripple  along  the  banks  of  verdant  valleys  and 
fertile  plains, — where  the  river  leaves  the 
stream,  and  over  its  falls  and  its  cataracts  rush, 
es  onward  in  impetuous  career  to  the  ocean, — 
where  luxuriant  forests  and  rank  soils  alter- 
nate amid  navigable  streams — where  sunshine 
and  health  have  taken  up  their  domain, — 
where  the  civilized  man  has  marked  the  spot 
with  his  hamlet,  and  his  village  and  his  town, 
and  all  their  cheerful  influences  and  delight- 
ful associations. 

"To  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  fiat  of  Deity  has  not  doomed  all  to 
a  dreary  and  irrecoverable  sterility.  The 
oasis  blooms  in  its  midst.  The  curse  which 
fell  upon  the  earth  for  the  transgressions  of 
man,  has  not  left  it  all  here  a  hopeless  region 
of  wildness  and  desolation. 

*♦  The  densely  peopled  regions  of  the  East 
are  regarding  with  fonder  eyes  these  remote 
borders,  and  indulging  vague  but  stimulating 
dreams  of  prosperitv  and  enterprise  in  their 
midst.  Empire  and  aflSuence  there,  are  the 
visions  which  flit  before  the  fancies  of  those 
whose  struggles  have  hitherto  been  for  exist- 
ence solely.  Disappointed  or  not,  these  cher- 
ished anticipations  will,  in  any  case,  largely 
influence  the  destinies  of  the  country  around 
which  they  centre.  Speculation  majbe  lost 
in  the  attempt  tu  determine  the  political  pros- 
pects and  political  relations  of  a  region  so  re- 
mote. Nations,  may  divide  empire  through- 
out its  extent-^but  this  how  problematicai ! 


European  maritiiiie  powers  may  gidn  a  foot- 
ing there,  colonize,  and  govern  me  whole — a 
vagary  even  less  substantial  than  the  last  We 
may  not  undertake  to  solve  the  question  our- 
selves. But  we  would  say,  if  we  did,  that 
the  progress  of  things  hitherto  in  North 
America,  indicates  far  oiflTerent  destinies.  The 
principles  of  republicanism  deeply  sown  aod 
universally  germinating  here,  point  to  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things.  The  Atlantic  aod  Padfic 
states  will  unite  under  a  common  empire,  and 
have  a  common  destiny.  A  magnificent  re- 
public will  stretch  out  its  giant  arms  north- 
ward and  southward,  and  eastward  aod  west- 
ward, gathering  in,  and  nourishing,  and  ele- 
vating the  millions  of  human  beings,  whom 
Providence  is  rearing  up  througfaoat  these 
wide  domains.*' 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — There  has 
lately  appeared  from  the  American  press  a 
learned  and  estimable  work,  with  this  title, 
prepared  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Monette,  of  Mississip- 
pi.*' Thoush  admirably  full  in  its  detail  of 
the  civil  and  political  history  of  this  region, 
we  regret  that  the  ttaUstical  did  not  receive 
some  portion  of  attention.  We  cannot  learn 
the  history  of  the  West  without  this.  It  is 
also  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  does  not 
contain  a  good  map  of  the  valley  to  date, 
showing  with  precision  its  limitations  and 
features. 

In  the  progress  of  onr  present  paper,  we 
shall  follow,  to  some  extent,  the  arrangement 
marked  out  by  Dr.  Monette,  and  be  indebted 
to  him  for  most  of  the  facts  of  an  historical 
nature.  For  all  the  rest  we  draw  upon  a 
variety  of  papers,  manuscripts,  volumes,  &c^ 
now  before  us,  and  prepared  within  the  past 
few  years. 

And  first  let  us  clearly  fix  what  is  intended 
and  included  by  the  Mississippi  BASta  or 
Vallbt.  Taking  a  position  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaja  River 
in  Louisiana,  the  perimeter  or  boandary-liae 
will  run  northwestward  to  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  whence 
issue  the  sources  of  the  PUtte,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Colorado  ;t  from  this  point  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  fcources  of  Marai 
River ;  around  the  northern  sources  of  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  head  of  Red  River  branch 
of  the  Assiniboin;  around  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  proper  to  the  head  of  the  Kanka- 
kee branch  of  Illinois  River;  between  the 
confluents  of  the  Canadian  Sea  and  those  of 
Ohio,  to  the  extreme  source  of  Alleghany 
River ;  along  the  dividing  line  of  water  sonroe 


♦  Hlstorj-  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  ti>t 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  throe  Rteat  Enroveaa 
Powers,  Spain,  Franco,  and  Great  Britain,  and  the 
subsequent  Occupation,  Settlement,  and  Extensifla 
of  Civil  Government  bv  the  United  States,  untH  tte 
vear  1M6.  By  J.  wC  Monette,  M.D.  In  »  vda. 
New-York  :  Uarper  &  Brothers,  1647. 

t  We  have  followed  the  able  geographical  wriler. 
Darby ^n  these  particulars.  See  his  valuable  lenczt 
to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.—Commorcial  Review, 
vol.  m..  No.  4,  p.  352. 
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between  the  sources  of  streams  flowing  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  aod  mto  the  Ohio;  between 
the  confluents  of  Mobile  and  Tennessee  rivers ; 
between  the  sources  discharged  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi aud  those  of  Mobile  and  Pearl  rivers, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  outle  t  of 
Atcbafalaya.  Length  of  the  whole  outline, 
6, 100  miles.  Any  good  map  will  show  these 
points. 

XXTBlfT  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPI  YALLKY. 

Sqaar*  mllM 

VaUey  of  the  Ohio ! SOO.OOO 

"       "       Mississippi  Proper 180,000 

"        "       Missouri 500,000 

"       "       Lower  Mississippi 330,000 


Area 1^10,000 

Four  great  nations  have  exercised  do- 
minion within  these  vast  limits,  and  their 
possession  has  been  a  great  source  of  anx- 
iety, discussion,  and  hostility.  The  fiercest 
battles  have  resulted — the  greatest  jealous- 
ies, the  keenest  heart-burnings,  and  the 
wildest  designs.  The  arts,  the  policy,  the 
wisdom  of  one  of  these  nations  have  at 
length  prevailed,  and  won  the  mastery. 

I>et  us  begin  with  Spain.  She  was  the 
earliest  tu  penetrate  the  wilderness.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  speak  here  of  the  early  and  romantic 
adventurers — Ponce  de  Lion,  Vasquez  de 
Ayllon,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  Hernando  de 
Soto,  beginning  as  early  as  1512.  The  ex- 
pedition of  De  Soto  was  brilliant  and  mag- 
nificent. It  was  as  the  gorgeous  proces- 
sions of  the  Crusaders,  and  as  meaningless. 
Dr.  Monette  has  given  an  admirable  and 
full  history  of  the  unexampled  wanderings, 
lasting  through  four  years,  and  extending 
through  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  **  It  was 
poetry,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  put  into  action  ; 
it  was  the  knight-errantry  of  the  old  world 
carried  into  the  depths  of  the  American 
wilderness.  The  personal  adventures,  the 
feats  of  individual  prowess,  the  picturesque 
description  of  steel-clad  cavaliers  with  lance 
and  helm,  and  prancing  steed,  glittering 
through  the  wildernesses  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  the  prairies  of  the  far  West, 
would  seem  to  us  mere  fiction  or  romance, 
did  they  not  come  to  us  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  narratives  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  who  recorded  minute  memo- 
randa."* 

The  Spaniards  called  this  country  Florida, 
and  claimed  for  it  an  extension  north  to  the 
French  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
1565,  the  site  of  St.  Augustine  was  fixed  by 
Melendez,  twenty  years  before  any  English 
settlement  in  the  same  region.  Thus  is  St. 
Augustine  the  most    ancient  city  in  the 

*  frTing*s  Conquest  of  Florida  ;  Monette's  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  See  also  a  paper  by  Hon.  C. 
Gayarre,  in  Commercial  RevieWy  Vol.  III.,  p.  450. 
William's  Florida. 


United  Stotes.*  We  shall  not  speak  of  tho 
encroachments  of  France  and  England  on 
this  domain,  and  of  the  several  adjustment* 
of  boundaries.  Suffice  it,  that,  in  1763,  the 
Perdido  River  was  the  western  limit  of 
Florida,  as  it  fell  into  British  hands.  France 
also  ceded  the  portion  of  Louisiana  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  except  the  island  of 
New-Orleans,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  Mis- 
sissippi, from  its  sources  to  the  Gulf,  as  a 
British  boundary.  The  western  limit  of 
Florida  was  made  the  Mississippi  ;  it  was 
divided  into  East  and  West  Florida,  with 
Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine  for  capitals. 

The  products  of  Florida  were  soon  con- 
siderable— sugar,  rum,  indigo.  It  passed 
again  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States  about  boundaries  was 
the  immediate  result.  The  31^  of  latitude 
was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1795  ;  and 
West  Florida,  extending  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  organized  by  Spain,  as  the  District  of 
Baton  Rouge.  This  district  was  seized  by 
the  United  States,  in  1810,  in  another 
dispute  about  territory,  after  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  from  France.  From  Pearl  River 
to  the  Perdido,  West  Florida  was  still  pos- 
sessed by  Spain,  but  seized  upon  by  General 
Jackson  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1813. 
During  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  from 
the  apprehension  and  fact  that  it  would  be  the 
theatre  of  British  operations  against  us,  the 
Americans  also  seized  upon  Fort  Charlotte, 
at  Mobile.  We  pass  over  the  wars  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  1818,  in  Florida,  with  the 
Spaniards— over  its  cession  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians.  The 
population,  in  1840,  was  54,477  ;  and  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846. f 

Although  Florida  and  Alabama  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  yet,  as 
their  histories  are  allied  with  it,  and  as  we 
have  introduced  them,  a  few  statistics  will 
not  be  misplaced. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  Florida  is  pine  bar- 
ren, and  poor ;  but  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  richest  quality,  adapted  to  BUgar, 
rice,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The 
forest  growth  is  magnificent.  The  crop  of 
1840  consisted  of  898,974  bushels  corn, 
264,000  bushels  potatoes,  7,285  pounds  wool, 
124  pounds  silk  cocoons,  75,274  pounds 
tobacco,  481,000  pounds  rice,  12,146,533 
pounds  cotton,  275,317  pounds  sugar.  The 
Indian  wars  greatly  afifectcd  the  progress  of 
Florida,  and  cut  ofi'its  products.  The  state 
is  now  reviving.  TaUahoBsee,  the  capital, 
is  a  city  of  2,500  inhabitants  ;  St.  Augustine 
has   about  the  same  ;  St.  Mary*Sj  Ta      a 

*  Monette,  Vol.  I.,  p.  70. 

t  Dr.  MoneUe  is  bitter  about  the  exchange  of 
Texas  for  Florida,  and  the  delay  of  admitting  these 
states  into  the  Union.  In  all  of  this,  as  Southerners, 
we  agree  with  him,  but  regret  that  the  slightest  show 
of  partisanship  should  have  had  place  in  his  valuable 
history. 
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BMy  Apalackieola,  Pemacoloj  and  Key 
wist  are  either  porta  of  entry  or  have  a 
coasting  trade.  The  laat  named  haa  a  mourn- 
ful celebrity— more  than  fifty  yeaaela  bein? 
wrecked  on  its  coaat  annually.  It  is  filled 
with  **  wreckers/'  and  many  great  abuses 
have  come  to  light  at  different  times.  Their 
life  is  a  wild  one.* 

rOBSION  IMPOBTt  ARD  SXP0BT8  07  TLOBIDA, 
18S3-184S. 

1833 $8M8« $0^805 

1834 135,798 228,825 

1835 98,173 61,710 

1836 121,745 71,662 

1837 305,514 90,084 

1838 168,690 122,532 

1839 279,283 334,806 

,1840 190,728 1,858^850 

1841 33,875 

1842 176,980 33,384 

1948 158,631 760,335 

Alabama. — ^The  cotton  product  is  most 
ebundant,  and  minerals  inexhaustible,  in 
this  state.  The  census  of  1840  gave  four- 
teen small  cotton  factories,  working  in  all 
1500  spindles.  This  branch  of  enterprise  is 
on  the  rapid  increase  there,  as'  we  know,  hav- 
ing lately  traveled  over  the  state.  There  are 
but  few  rail-roads  ;  but  several  in  contem- 
plation, among  which  may  be  named  one 
from  Montgomery  to  Pensacola  ;  from  Mo- 
bile to  Pascagoula,  to  communicate  with 
New-Orleans ;  and  from  Mobile  to  the  Ohio. 
A  road  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile  remains 
a  ffreat  desideratum.! 

Mobile,  the  chief  city,  we  have  previously 
described  in  the  Review.  Its  progress  of 
late  has  been  retarded.  The  exports,  foreign 
and    coastwise,    are,  however,  enormous^ 

IXPOBTS  AWD  IM POBTS— AXABAJIA.. 

loiporta  Bzporti 

1835 $7,574,692 $52i,955 

1836 11,184,166  651,618 

1837 9,671,401 609,385 

1638 9,688,244 624,548 

1839 10,338,159 895,201 

1840 12,854,690 574,651 

1841 10,981J271 530,819 

1842 9,965,675  863,871 

1843 11,157,460 860,655 

1844 9,907,654 /.  442,818 

1845 10,538,228 473,491 

Receipts  of  cotton  at  Mobile,  1841,  319,286  bales  ; 
1842,  320,882  ;  1843,  482,631  ;  1844,  467,820  ;  1845 ; 
617,550  ;  1846,  421,669  ;  1847,  320,000  bales  (about.) 


*  See  Com.  Review,  Vol.  III.,  p.  275.— Dr.  Wurde- 
man,  now  residing  in  Florida,  has  given  a  partial 
promiae  to  prepare  some  papers  for  us  upon  this  re- 
gion. He  informs  us  tliat  the  Records  at  St.  Augus- 
tine might  be  of  interest  to  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society. 

t  Commercial  Review,  Vol.  in..  No.  2 ;  Vol.  III., 
No.  8,  No.  6,  pp.  469, 559  ;  Vol.  H.,  p.  418.— The  sub- 
ject of  cotton  manulhctures  is  attracting  great  at- 
tention in  Alabama.  There  is  a  foctory  at  Tal- 
lica, Tallipoosa  county,  of  1,000  spindles :  one  at 
Scottsvillo,  Bibb  county,  the  Tuscaloosa  Factory, 
which  has  existed  many  years ;  one  near  Hunts- 
ville,  the  Bell  Factory,  2,000  spindles ;  one  in  Ferry 
county.  A  factory  at  Tuscaloosa,  now  in  construc- 
tion, will  employ  3,000  spindles.  There  is  one  also, 
we  think,  at  Florence.  The  fhctory  at  PrattsviUe 
Will  bs  noticed  elsewhere. 


Shaving  reached  nearly  serenteen  milfiona  of 
dollars,)  for  a  city  of  12  or  15,000  inhabitants. 

Having  opened  with  the  Spanish  history 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  will  proceed 
briefly  to  review  the  Fesnch,  accox^g  to 
the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Monette. 

We  pass  over  the  visits  of  Cartier  and 
Ohamplain  to  the  northwest,  in  the  16tli 
and  17th  centuries,  and  the  French  Jesuits 
from  Canada.  Father  AUouez,  in  1669, 
learned  of  this  great  river  of  thm  West, 
which  Marquette  and  Joliet  soon  visited. 
The  career,  discoveries,  and  unhappy  bim 
of  La  Salle,  are  funitiar  to  all.  His  was  ths 
first  attempt  to  settle  the  regions  of  the  low- 
er Mississippi,  in  1687.  Ten  years  aftet^ 
wards  the  French  began  the  occupancy  both 
from  the  North  and  South. 

In  1712,  a  trade  was  opened  between 
Quebec,  Louisiana  and  Mobile  Bay,  in  skins, 
furs,  grain,  flour,  &c.,  and  exports  made 
thence  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe.  We 
quote  from  Dr.  Monette  : 

**  As  earlv  as  the  year  1705,  traders  and 
hunters  had  penetrated  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  Wabash ;  and  from  this  region,  st 
this  early  date,  fifteen  thousand  hides  and 
skins  had  been  collected,  and  sent  to  Mo- 
bile for  the  European  market.  In  the  year 
1716,  the  French  population  on  the  Wabash 
had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  consti- 
tute an  important  settlement,  which  kept  up 
a  lucrative  trade  with  Mobile  by  means  of 
traders  and  voyageurs.  Nor  was  the  route 
from  Lake  Erie  unknown.  For  many  years 
this  route  had  been  familiar  to  the  voyagtan 
and  courrurt  du  boU,  who  ascended  the 
Miami  of  the  lake  by  the  St  Mary's  braacht 
and,  after  a  portage  of  three  leagues,  psMed 
the  summit  level,  and  floated  down  a  shallov 
branch  of  the  Wabash.  In  the  year  1718 
this  route  had  been  used  for  two  years ; 
for  it  was  established  in  the  year  171 6.*^* 

In  the  year  1746,  six  hundred  barrels  of 
flour  were  received  at  New-Orleans  from  the 
Wabash.  The  French  authorities  began  the 
exploration  of  the  Ohio  River  in  1749.  The 
jealousies  of  Britain,  however,  were  soon 
excited,  and  long  and  bloody  wars  were  des- 
tined to  result. 

*♦  [A.  D.  1763.]  The  French  court  wss 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  giett 
Western  valley.  It  was  now  known  ihsl 
if  there  were  no  rich  mines  of  gold  aad 
silver  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  was  a  most  inexhaustibis 
mine  m  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  and  the  mlM- 
ness  of  the  climate.  A  spirit  of  agricultai^ 
industry  had  been  nfused  into  the  westea 
settlements  ;  in  a  few  years  more.  Upper 
Louisiana,  which  embraced  the  Ohio  regioB, 
might  become  the  storehouse  for  Franc«  and 
western  Europe."* 

A  treaty  of  peace,  in  1763,  gave  to  Eof- 

*  Monette,  Val.  Miss.,  vol.  I.,  p.  182. 
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land  Canada  and  New  France,  being  aH  the 
territory  east  of  the  Miseiseippi  from  its 
soQToe  to  the  Bayou  Iberville.  A  secret 
treaty  at  the  same  time  ceded  to  Spain  all 
the  remaining  Freneh  territories  in  the  Mi»> 
aissippi  valley. 

Dr.  Monette  gives  a  beaatifal  and  affect- 
ing pictare  of  the  early  life  and  manners  of 
the  French  settlers  in  the  northwest,  almost 
primitive.  He  thus  speaks  of  their  trades 
«nd  parsuits : 

**  The  traders  kept  a  heterogeneous  stock 
«f  goods  in  their  largest  room,  where  their 
assortment  was  fully  displayed  to  the  gaae 
of  the  purchasers.  The  young  men  of  en- 
terprise, wishing  to  see  the  world,  sought 
occupation  and  gratification  as  voyageurt  or 
boatmen,  as  agenU  for  the  traders,  or  as 
hunters,  to  visit  the  remote  tribee  upon  the 
furthest  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missuuri,  in  company  with  the  trading  ex- 
peditions which  annually  set  out  from  the 
Illinois  country. 

**  Mechanic  trades,  at  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, were  almost  unknown  ;  the  great 
bosiness  of  all  was  agriculture,  and  the  care 
of  their  herds  and  m>ckB,  their  cattle,  their 
horses,  their  sheep,  and  their  swine,  and 
man  was  his  own  mechanic.*'* 

The  Spanish  dominion  succeeded  quietly 
over  these  people.  Not  so  readily,  however, 
the  snbmifldion  to  the  change  of  policy  when 
brought  under  the  American  government. 

The  history  of  the  French  power  in  Louis- 
iana, until  the  cession  of  chat  territory  in 
1761  to  Spain,  is  written  with  great  elabo- 
ration by  Dr.  Monette.  and  constitutos  an 
interesting  division  of  his  work.  It  consists 
of  six  chapters  under  the  following  captions : 
The  first  colonization  of  Louisiana  until  the 
close  of  Crozat's  Monopoly  ;  Louisiana  un- 
der the  **  Western  Company*'  until  the  fail- 
ure of  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme  ;  Louisi- 
ana to  the  Natohez  Massacre ;  Louisiana 
alter  the  Natchez  Massacre  ;  Under  the 
Royal  Governors  until  the  close  of  the  Chick- 
as&  War  ;  After  the  ChickasA  War.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  follow  these  divisions, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  as  in  other  parts  of 
this  work  everything  interesting  in  the 
history  of  Louisiana  has  been  given  un- 
der different  heads.  Wo  however  make  a 
few  extracts,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
state. 

F%r»ij  under  the  grant  to  Crozat  : 
*'  M.  Crozat  caused  settlements  or  trading 
posts  to  be  made  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  province,  while  explorations  were  ex- 
tended into  the  most  distant  known  tribes. 
Under  St.  Denys,  a  settlement  and  trading- 
post  was  established  on  Red  Biver,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Natchitoches,  in 
the  present  State  of  Louisiana    St.  Denys 


also  explored  Red  River  much  farther,  and 
advanced  on  a  tour  of  observation  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  the  present  west- 
em  limit  of  Texas.  About  the  same  time, 
a  small  settlement  and  trading-post  was  es- 
tablished on  the  Yazoo,  and  on  Sicily  island, 
and  high  up  the  Washita,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Monroe,  afterward  known 
as  the  *  post  of  Washita.'  M.  Charleville, 
one  of  M.  Crozat's  traders,  penetrated  the 
Shawanese  tribes,  then  known  as  the  *  Chou- 
anoes,'  upon  the  Cumberland  river.  His 
store  was  situated  upon  a  mound  near  the 
present  site  of  Nashville,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  near  French-lick 
creek,  and  about  seventy  yards  from  each 
stream."* 

Second^  about  the  year  1742  : 

"  As  early  as  the  year  1742,  the  defence 
of  the  country  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
king*s  officers  and  troops,  the  Indian  tribes 
generally  observed  a  respectftil  neutrality,  or 
a  friendly  and  commercial  attitude.  Free 
from  danger  and  apprehension  of  Indian 
violence,  agriculture  continued  to  flourish, 
and  commerce,  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
monopolies,  began  rapidly  to  extend  its  in 
fluence,  and  to  multiply  its  objects  under  the 
stimulus  of  individual  enterprise.  Capital- 
ists embarked  with  alacrity  in  agriculture 
and  commerce.  The  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  Louisiana 
had  greatly  augmented,  as  well  as  that  from 
New-Orleans  to  France  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Regular  cargoes  of  flour,  bacon,  pork, 
hides,  leather,  tallow,  bear's  oil,  and  lumber, 
were  annually  transported  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  keel-boats  and  barges  to  New-Or- 
leans and  Mobile,  whence  they  were  shipped 
to  France  and  the  West  Indies.  In  their  re- 
turn voyages,  these  boats  and  barges  from 
New-Orleans  and  Mobile,  supplied  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash  countries  with  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and  European  fabrics. 
The  two  extremes  of  Louisiana  produced 
and  supplied  each  other  alternately  with  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  required  by 
each  respectively.  The  mutual  exchange  of 
commodities  kept  up  a  constant  and  active 
communication  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other.  Boats,  barges,  and  pirogues 
were  daily  plying  from  one  point  to  another, 
freighted  with  the  rude  products  of  a  new 
and  growing  country.  The  great  highways 
of  commerce  were  the  deep  and  solitary 
channels  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  hundreds 
of  tributaries. "t 

Third,  introduction  of  cotton  into  Lou- 
isiana : 

"About  this  time  a  cotton-gin,  invented 
by  M.  DubreuD,  which  facilitated  the  opera^ 
tion  of  separating  the  cotton  fire  from  the 


*  Monette,  Miss.  Valley,  vol.  i.,  p.  IM. 
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seed,  created  an  epoch  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  Louisiana,  and  it  began  to  enter 
more  largely  into  the  products  of  the  planta- 
tion." 

Fourihf  introduction  of  sugar : 

"  Sugar-cane  had  not  yet  been  introduced 
as  a  staple  product  of  Louisiana.  The  first 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  in  the 
province  was  made  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
year  175L  This  year  they  had  introduced 
a  quantity  of  cane  from  St.  Domingo,  to- 
gether with  several  negroes  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  of  manufactuiing 
sugar  from  the  juice.  They  opened  a  small 
plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
just  above  the  old  city  of  New-Orleans,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  second  municipality. 
The  following  year  attempts  were  made  by 
others  to  cultivate  the  plant  and  to  manufac- 
ture it  into  sugar.  Satisfied  with  the  suc^ 
cess  of  the  first  attempts,  many  others  soon 
afterward  commenced  its  culture,  Mid  within 
a  few  years  most  of  the  plantations  above 
and  below  the  city,  for  many  miles,  had  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  cane  on  a  small  scale, 
by  way  of  experiment.  Several  years 
elapsed,  when  the  Jesuits  and  some  others, 
having  succeeded  even  above  their  expecta- 
tions, M.  Dubreuil,  a  man  of  capital  and  en- 
terprise, was  induced,  in  1758,  to  open  a 
sugar  plantation  on  a  lar^e  scale.  He  erected 
the  first  sugar-mill  in  Louisiana  upon  his 
plantation,  which  occupied  the  lands  now 
covered  by  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  known  as  the  **  Suburb  of  St. 
Marigny,"  below  the  third  municipality. 
The  enterprise  of  M.  Dubreuil  having  re- 
warded him  with  an  abundant  crop  and  a 
ready  sale,  others  were  anxious  to  embark 
in  the  same  enterprise  with  large  capital. 

*'  Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1760, 
sugar-cane  had  been  fairly  introduced  as  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  Louisiana ;  yet  the 
art  of  makinff  sugar  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
sugar  which  was  made  was  consumed 
wholly  in  the  province,  and  was  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  granulating  process.  Before  the  year 
1765,  M.  Dubreuil,  M.  Destrehan,  and  others, 
had  succeeded  in  making  sugar  which  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  of  home  consump- 
tion. Still,  the  planters  had  not  learned  the 
art  of  giving  it  a  fine,  dry,  granulated  ap- 
pearance, such  as  was  produced  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  whole  product  of  the  province 
had  been,  heretofore,  barely  sufficient  for  do- 
mestic consumption ;  but  in  the  year  1765 
one  ship-load  of  sufar  was  exported  to 
France  ;  yet  so  imperfect  had  been  the  gran- 
ulating process,  that  one-half  of  it  escaped 
fifom  the  casks  as  leakage  before  the  vessel 
reached  her  destination.  This  was  the  first 
export  of  sugar  from  Louisiana,  and  the 
commencement  of  her  trade  in  her  most 
valuable  staple,  which  has  since  continued 


to  increase  up  to  the  present  time,  unCfl  the 
annual  crop  of  sugar  made  in  Louisian« 
varied,  between  the  years  1840  and  1846,' 
from  110,060  to  115,000  bogheads,  besides 
as  maay  barrels  of  molasses.*** 

In  taking  leave  of  the  French  history  of 
Louisiana,  we  cannot  but  experience  some 
emotion.  What  were  the  anxieties  that  had 
been  felt  for  its  advances,  what  the  tender 
regards  and  fond  imagiranffS  of  the  future  ! 
La  Salle  would  have  extended  its  'wAu&MeB 
to  India,  making  the  Mississippi  a  highwaj 
to  the  Northern  seas.  The  memoiy  A  John 
Law  and  fads  notable  scheme  blends  tts^ 
with  this  romantic  and  remai^able  era.  How 
much  had  France  at  heart  the  fortunes  of 
this  colony,  and  what  resources  had  she 
cheerfully  expended  upon  it !  But  the  un- 
certainties and  fluctuations  of  cokmial  em- 
pire hafve  not  now  to  be  written. 

From  a  manuscript  translation  of  M.  G»- 
yarr6*8  History  of  Louisiana,!  a  SoutJum 
work,  which  the  North  American  Review 
sneers  at,  as  usuaV,  we  introduce  a  passage 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Acadians,  who  wers 
thrown  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  hj 
the  hard  policy  of  the  English  governments 

"The  principal  part  <m  the  Acadians, 
however,  who  came  to  Louisiana,  had  not 
voluntarily  expatriated  themselves,  but  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  soil  by  Eng- 
land. When  Louis  XIV.  ceded  Acadia  to 
Great  Britain,  he  had  stipulated  that  the 
subjects  whom  he  abandoned  should  preserve 
their  property,  on  condition  of  their  swearing 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne.  Ths 
Acadians,  however,  refused  to  bind  them- 
selves by  this  oath,  except  on  the  condition 
of  never  being  compelled  to  bear  arms  against 
France.  The  Enfflish  authorities  complain- 
ed of  this  refusal,  but  the  government  at  the 
time  thought  proper  to  postpone  any  ex^ 
treme    measures.      Nevertheless,    Engiidk 


*  Monette,  Miss.  Vallcj,  Tot.  I ,  pp  t97, 996. 

t  Tbe  history  of  the  French  dominion  In  Loolaj 
has  lately  been  written  In  that  laognase  by  the  Hob. 
Charles  Gayarre,  of  New-Orleans,  and  examined  in 
De  Bow's  Review,  Vols.  I.  and  ITI.  The  third  Tolnxne^ 
containing  Spanish  histmnr,  will  be  delayed  ostii  tiw 
results  of  a  search  at  Macuid  for  doeiunents  can  be 
known,  the  State  of  Louisiana  having  appropriated 
a  large  sum  for  the  purpose.  We  are  hapny  to  an- 
nounce that  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  amiabl«  and  Becoa»- 
pUshed  lady  of  Commodore  Stewart,  has  bees  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  the  translation  of  M.  Gay- 
arre's  history.  It  w^ill  be  illustrated  with  notes,  and 
a  succinct  view  of  the  late  progress  in  Loairiana. 
Mrs.  Stewart  spends  her  winters  in  New-Orleans, 
and  has  had  the  advantages  of  conference  with  the 
ablest  minds.  Such  passages  of  her  translation  as 
we  have  seen — and  there  is  a  chapter  befbre  us  now 
in  manuscript— are  admirably  executed.  The  rest 
we  have  not  examined  Mrs.  S.  is  now  in  New- 
York,  and  the  work  will,  she  informs  us,  appear  in 
the  foil.  We  shall  do  AiIl  justice  to  its  merits.  At 
present  we  give  a  short  extract  (tmn  her  manuscript, 
and  oonmiend  the  work  in  advance  as  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  addiUon  to  our  historical  libnries, 
with  all  the  ftvshness  and  interest  of  a  i 
Sept.  1827. 
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policy  WM  not  asleep;  but  soon  arousing 
from  its  apparent  drowsiness,  the  whole 
world  was  dismayed  by  the  cold  cruelty  of 
its  decrees.  Acadia  is  a  sterile  country, 
offering  so  few  attractions  to  emigration  that 
it  is  probable  long  years  would  have  elapsed 
before  the  introduction  of  an  English  popu- 
lation su0icientlT  powerful  to  serve  as  a 
check  to  the  French ;  and  besides,  the 
Acadians  had  given  00  loud  an  utterance  to 
their  enmity,  that  it  would  have  become  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  them  by  placing  posts 
and  garrisons  among  them,  at  a  cost  to  the 
government  every  year  of  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  It  was  a  difficult  position  for 
Great  Britain,  pnncipally  on  account  of  the 
contiguity  of  Acadia  to  the  Canadas,  the 
conquest  of  which  she  was  at  that  time  at- 
tempting, and  who  found  zealous  defenders 
in  the  Acadians,  their  neighbors.  But  as 
Great  Britain  never  yet  recoiled  before  the 
employment  of  any  means  to  reach  her  ob- 
ject, her  decision  was  soon  made,  and  orders 
were  given  to  seize  upon  the  Acadians  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  disperse 
them  at  different  intervals  of  dbtance  on  the 
shores  of  the  other  An^lo- American  colonies. 
Regardless  of  the  misery  and  pain  to  be 
inflicted,  she  imagined  that  these  wretched 
exiles  would  intermingle  with  the  numer- 
ous population  amongst  which  they  were 
thrown.  This  decree  was  executed  with 
the  most  unrelenting  rigor ;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Acadian  population  was  at  different 
epochs,  and  in  small  bands,  driven  on  board 
the  English  vessels.  In  quitting  the  homes 
of  their  native  soil,  the  Acadians  were  not 
permitted  to  carry  anything  away  with  them 
but  the  sentiment  of  their  misfortunes  and 
the  eternal  hatred  to  which  their  cruel  op- 
pressors were  so  justly  entitled.  Driven 
like  vile  herds,  these  Acadian  families, 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  souls,  were 
heaped  together  on  board  the  vessels  of  their 
persecutors,  and  when  they  turned  a  last 
look  on  their  country,  to  ejaculate  an  eternal 
adieu,  the  flames  which  consumed  their  vil- 
lages and  the  English  bayonets  which  bord- 
ered their  shores  met  their  despairing  gaze ! 
Thus  did  ancient  Messenia  behold  her  chil- 
dren fly  before  the  decree  of  exile  issued  by 
the  ferocious  Lacedemonians!  Thus  was 
renewed  in  the  new  world  those  scenes  of 
atrocity  and  tragic  grief  of  which  Greece 
had  been  the  witness,  and  which  the  pen  of 
the  author  of  Anacharsis  has  represented 
under  such  terrific  coloring.  The  expres- 
sions of  Barthelemy  are  but  too  applicable  to 
the  fate  of  these  modem  Messenians ! 

**  A  whole  nation  driven  from  their  homes, 
wandering  amongst  nations  astounded  at 
their  misfortunes — ^youth,  enfeebled  by  grief, 
bearing  upon  its  shoulders  the  authors  of  its 
being — women  strewed  along  the  ground, 
with  the  infants  which  they  press  to  their 


breasts  swooning  and  expiring  from  debility ! 
Here  are  tears  and  groans — 4he  deepest  ex- 
pressions of  despair,  and  there  a  speechless 
anguish  and  a  frightful  silence.  If  to  the 
most  cruel  of  the  Spartans  was  confided  the 
task  of  delineating  this  picture  of  horrors, 
some  remains  of  pity  would  cause  the  pencil 
to  drop  from  his  hands  !  The  English  colo- 
nists received  with  humanity  those  unfor- 
tunate exiles,  who  had  been  thrown  on  their 
territory  with  as  much  indifference  as  if 
they  were  the  refuse  of  the  human  race. 
They  blushed  at  the  crime  committed  by  Eng- 
land, and  resolved  to  repair  it  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey, 
and  the  southern  provinces  granted  assist- 
ance to  these  victims  of  English  policy.  It 
was  hard  indeed  for  these  wounded  hearts  to 
thus  accept  the  bread  of  pity  at  the  hands  of 
the  brothers  of  their  persecutors,  speaking 
the  same  language.  The  Acadians  had  heard 
that  on  one  point  of  Ncrth  America  that  spot- 
less banner  still  waved,  which  they  loved  with 
such  heroic  devotion.  The  hopes  of  behold- 
ing it,  at  once  reanimated  their  courage." 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the 
year  1757,  or  the  English  occupation  of  the 
upper  Ohio  region,  and  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
book  of  Dr.  Monette's  work,  which  is  entitled 
Oreat  Britmn  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mittis- 
sippi.  It  is  a  period  of  the  liveliest  interest, 
from  the  steady  approaches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  across  the  mountains — from  the  ro- 
mantic exploits  and  fierce  struggles  of  the 
pioneers,  and  their  hardy  enterpnses.  We 
cannot  even  casually  refer  to  these. 

In  1762,  northern  Virginians  began  to  ad- 
vance from  the  Potomac  over  the  mountains, 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela; 
from  James  River  the  adventurers  attained 
the  tributaries  of  Kenhawa ;  from  Roanoke 
and  North  Carolina,  they  passed  along  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  next  year 
lands  were  patented  by  Virginia,  on  the 
Ohio,  far  beyond  the  Apalachian  Moun- 
tains. In  1769,  was  formed,  says  Dr.  Mo- 
nette,  the  firet  Anglo-American  Mississippi 
Company,  of  which,  among  other  stock- 
holders, were  to  be  George  Washinffton, 
Richaid  Henry  Lee,  Author  Lee,  dtc.  This 
company  failed  in  its  object.  In  1770,  Ebe- 
nezer  Zane  selected  the  site  of  Wheelinff. 

The  year  1770  is  distinguished  for  the  first 
advances  into  Kentucky,  and  the  romantic 
career  of  Daniel  Boone,  its  immortal  "  back- 
woodsman." The  fame  of  Kentucky  was- 
upon  all  lips,  and  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains— the  Hubicoiv — at  last  passed ;  an  epoch 
as  groat  as  that  of  Cssar^s.  With  five  fiun- 
ilies  besides  his  own,  the  mareh  of  Daniel 
Boone  from  North  Carolina  be^an.  He  was 
the  great  pioneer — the  patriardi  of  the  wilds, 
whose  monument  should  stand  erect  in  the 
valley,  as  Ms  name  in  the  song  of  Byron. 
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With  one  Michael  Sttmer,  this  fearless  man 
made  the  passage  from  Clinch  River  to  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  400  miles,  through  unirod 
wildernesses,  conducting  a  party  of  survey- 
ors. He  returned  to  jom  the  western  army, 
and  not  lon^  afler  conducted  his  family  to  the 
hanks  of  tne  Kentucky  River,  founding 
Boonsbo rough,  a  name  retained  to  this  day. 
Thus,  says  Dr.  Monette,  Daniel  Boone's 
wife  and  two  daughters  may  be  considered 
the  first  white  women  who  made  their  resi- 
dence in  Kentucky.  The  population  of  the 
town  rapidly  increased. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  extended  be- 
yond the  mountains.  We  shall  not  chroni- 
cle these  deeds  of  sanguinary  strife.  The 
peace  which  resulted  delivered  Florida  from 
the  power  of  Britain,  and  her  dominion 
ceased  upon  the  Mississippi. 

Thus,  in  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  the 
fretful  course  of  empire  and  of  arms,  the 
Spaniard  returns  to  his  haunts  of  old,  and  the 
banners  of  Spain  are  floating  again  on  the 
great  river  by  whose  banks  her  adventurous 
De  Soto  had  sickened  in  despair,  and  died. 
For  forty-one  years  this  banner  waved. 

We  pass  over  the  remonstrances  of  the 
French  populaticm  against  a  tranfer  of  their 
allegiance,  the  repinings,  the  conventions, 
the  career  of  O'Reilly,  and  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  to  French  liberty.  The  site  of  St. 
Louis  was  selected  in  1769,  by  M.  La  Clede. 
The  population  of  Louisiana,  according  to 
Judge  Martin,  was  as  follows : 

FAKISHBS  AND  SETTLBMBlfTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  RBW- 
OBLBA.NS.* 

Below  the  city  on  the  river 570 

Bayou  St.  John  and  GeniiUy 307 

Tchoupiloulas 4192 

St.  Charles 639 

St.  Jean  Baptiste 544 

La  Foarche 267 

Iberville 376 

Point  Coupee 783 

Anakapas 409 

Avoyelles 314 

Natchitoches  81 1 

RapidcB 47 

Washita 110 

Arkansas 88 

St.  Louis,  or  Upper  Louisiana 861 


10348 

New-Orleans  contained  468  houses,  and 
3,190  souls,  1,803  of  which  only  being  free 
whites.  In  1777,  Dr.  Monette  thus  refers  to 
the  city : 

*'  The  same  year  witnessed  the  first  regular 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  the  city  of  New-Or- 
leans. The  pioneer  in  this  commerce  was 
Oliver  Pollock,  a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  who 
had  been  residing  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans 
since  the  close  of  O'Reilly's  administration. 
During  the  year  1777  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  United  States'  agent  in  New- 


Orleans  for  the  purchase  and  sapply  of 
miUtary  stores,  ammunition  and  munitkms 
of  war  for  the  use  of  the  American  posts 
upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  as  well  as  subse- 
quently for  those  in  the  Illinois  country. 
Being  an  active  and  energetic  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  an  enierprising  merchant  of  New- 
Orleans,  he  soon  received  the  favorable  at- 
tention of  Governor  Galvez,  which  greatly 
facilitated  his  commercial  operations  in  be- 
half of  the  federal  government,  and  enabled 
him  to  render  important  services  to  the  canse 
of  the  American  Revolution."* 

The  trade  of  the  Missis^ppi  becoming 
now  of  some  consequence,  from  the  settle- 
ments throughout  its  valley,  the  Spanidi 
authorities  deemed  the  occasion  fitting  for 
enlarging  their  coffers  by  the  imposition  of 
tribute  duties.  These  the  western  people 
resisted,  and  threatened  to  defeat  by  a  re- 
sort to  arms. 

In  1788,  the  city  of  New-Orleans  was  de- 
vastated by  a  fierce  conflagration,  whidi 
brought  ruin  and  dismay,  but  eventually 
resulted  in  moderating  the  commercial  res- 
trictions which  had  been  imposed  on  its 
trade.  We  extract  firom  Dr.  Monette  an 
account  of  this  fire,  and  the  subsequent  im- 
provements of  the  city. 

*'0n  the  21st  of  March,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  chapel  of  a 
Spaniard  in  Chartres-street  took  fire,  and,  by 
a  stronj^  wind,  it  soon  spread  over  the  city, 
until  nine  hundred  houses  were  consumed, 
besides  an  immense  amount  of  property  of 
every  description.  This  was  the  sererat 
calamity  which  had  ever  befallen  the  city, 
and  threw  the  whole  province  into  want  aM 
embarrassment.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  be- 
came scarce,  and  great  distress  prevailed  in 
the  city.  To  prevent  actual  sobering  and 
famine,  the  government  was  obliged  to  take 
measures  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
people  A  contract  was  opened  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  large  quantity  of  flour  from  the  Ohio 
region,  upon  which  large  advances  of  money 
were  made  ;  and,  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  traders  and  boatmen,  the  privtlefe 
of  introducing  other  articles  was  granted  Co 
those  who  brought  cargoes  of  flour. 

*'  The  embarrassment  and  privations  occa- 
sioned by  this  unforeseen  calamity  in  the 
city,  admonished  the  governor  of  the  necee^ 
sity  of  relaxing  all  the  commercial  restric- 
tions upon  the  river  trade,  and  of  releasing 
those  iudividuals  who  had  been  impiisonca 
for  former  violations  of  the  revenue  laws* 
and  to  restore  the  property  previously  atistA 
and  confiscated.t 

**  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade  of 
the  western  people  with  the  Spanish  pio- 
vinces  generally,  through  the  port  of  New- 


•  Bfonstte,  Val.  Miss.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  477. 
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Orleans.  The  snrpltn  products  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  the 
Kentucky  and  Cumberland  rivers,  consisted 
of  flour,  pork,  beef,  whisky,  apples,  cider, 
lumber,  horses,  cattle,  and  many  other  a^i- 
eultural  and  manufactured  products,  which 
met  with  a  ready  sale  in  New-Orleans,  as 
well  as  other  points  upon  the  river.  An  ac- 
tive trade  in  breadstufls  had  likewise  been 
opened  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  sea, 
and  a  state  of  general  good  feeling  existed 
between  the  western  people  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  Louisiana. 
"  Enterprise  was  awakened  in  the  West,and 
capital  freely  invested  in  rearing  those  pro- 
ducts most  m  demand  in  Louisiana  and  the 
Spanish  provinces  throughout  the  continent, 
as  well  as  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  and 
men  of  enterprise  and  capital  embarked  their 
means  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  in 
the  extension  of  western  commerce. 

'*  For  two  years  this  state  of  amicable  trade 
continued,  and  from  all  those  settlements 
emigrants  and  adventurers  continued  to  de- 
scend, upon  every  spring  flood,  in  company 
with  the  regular  trading  boats  from  the  Ohio. 
Many  of  them,  well  pleased  with  the  climate 
and  agricultural  facilities  of  the  country, 
remained  and  entered  into  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  then  the  most 
yahiable  staples  of  Louisiana.  Others,  who 
had  contemplated  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  Florida  districts,  averse  to  the  tenets  and 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  all 
were  required  to  adhere,  yielding  to  their 
prejudices,  returned  to  the  United  States,  to 
enjoy  freedom  of  opinion  in  their  religious 
sentiments  and  the  chureh  rituals.'** 

The  Baron  Carondolet  conducted  great 
improvements  in  New-Orleans.  He  con- 
structed the  canal  which  took  its  name. 
**  Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  was  there  a 
navigable  canal  route  opened  from  the  city, 
by  way  of  the  lake,  to  the  sea ;  and  the  spring 
of  1796  witnessed  ships  at  anchor  in  the  rear 
of  the  city.*' 

Of  the  stormy  period  of  western  history 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
have  before  written,  and  do  not  think  it  well 
to  delay  the  reader  now.  There  were  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  and  excitement  on  all 
hands.  Negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
anxious  Americans  were  successful;  and 
Spain,  forced  into  the  arms  of  France,  left 
her  favorite  province  and  her  dominion  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  United  Sates. 
The  ceremonies  of  delivery  from  Spain  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  our  government, 
were  imposing. 

After  the  £ial  transfer  of  New-Orleans, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ameriqm 
troops,  a  company  of  young  Americans  was 
raised  in  the  city  for  its  protection.    They 

*  Monette,  Val.  Miss.,  Yd.  I.,  pp.  479,  480. 


were  commanded  by  Dante!  Clarke  and 
mustered  in  Canal  street.  They  were  join- 
ed by  many  Creoles,  and  ultimately  num- 
bered about  300.  Dr.  Monette  makes  the 
following  interesting  note,  which  we  cannot 
forbear  transcribing.  We  have  often  heard 
our  fHend,  Col.  Maunsel  White,  refer  with 
enthusiasm  to  these  times. 

"  This  volunteer  battalion  was  formed  at 
the  instance  of  the  following  gentlemen,  then 
resident  in  New-Orleans,  viz.  :  George  Mar- 
tin, since  parish  judge  of  St.  Landry,  Colonel 
Reuben  Kemper,  George  King,  George 
Newman,  Benjamin  Morgan,  Daniel  Clarke, 
American  Consul,  Dr.  William  Flood,  since 
a  distinguished  physician  of  New-Orleans, 
Maunsel  White,  and  Woodson  Wren,  pre- 
sent postmaster  in  Natchez.  But  few  of  the 
original  members  of  the  battalion  are  living 
at  this  time,  which  is  now  forty-one  years 
since  the  delivery  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  commissioners  There  were  two  of 
the  survivors  still  living  in  Adams  county, 
Mississippi,  in  February,  1845.  These  are 
Woodson  Wren  and  Geolge  Newman. 
Martin  states  this  battalion  to  Ifeve  been  com- 
posed of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  Ame- 
ricans ;  but  Dr.  Wren  and  George  Newman, 
Esq.,  both  members  of  the  battalion,  sustain 
the  authority  of  the  text."* 

The  condition  of  Louisiana  at  this  period 
is  thus  represented.  Population,  1808.  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  consul  at  New- 
Orleans,  49,500,  including  West  Florida, 
Mobile,  and  Pensacola.  New-Orleans  con- 
tained 8,000,  Mobile,  800 ;  the  proportion  is 
now  sustained,  Pensacola,  404 ;  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, 6,028.  The  commerce  of  New-Or- 
leans extended  to  all  the  west,  and  to  the 
eastern  states,  and  Europe.  Its  river  trade 
employed  five  hundred  flat  boats.  The  cot- 
ton crop  of  1802,  was  20,000  bales  of  300 
lbs. ;  sugar,  5,000  hhds.  ;  indigo,  8.000  lbs. 
A  dozen  stills  were  producing  taflia,  from 
molasses ;  a  sugar  rennery  in  the  city  pro- 
duced 20,000  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar.  Exports  of 
1802,  50,000  bbls  of  flour  ;  3,000  bbls.  of  salt 
beef  and  pork ;  2,000  hhds.  of  tobacco  ;  34,- 
000  bales  of  cotton ;  4,000  hhds.  of  sugar ; 
and  800  casks  of  molasses.f 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Monette's  his- 
tory is  entitled,  the  Ui«ted  Status  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  For  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  it  is  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two,  and  constitutes  the  only  history  of  this 
period,  taken  in  a  comprehensive  whole. 
The  space  occupied  is  between  1775  and 
1846;  an  introductory  chapter  being  ap- 
pended, upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  frontier  population.  It  is  ilhastrated 
with  a  map  of  Texas  in  1836 ;  a  later  one 
would  have  been  much  more  desirable,  though 


MoneUe's  Valley  of  the  Miss.,  voL  1.,  p.  561. 
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this  is  sufficient  for  general  purooses.  The 
Rio  Grande  appears  upon  it  as  tne  boundaiy 
as  far  as  29^  30'  N.  latitude,  where  the  line 
strikes  N.  £.  toward  the  Guadalupe  moun- 
tains, alon^  which  it  is  thence  drawn.  Texas 
being  considered  by  Dr.  Monette,  justly,  as 
originally  included  in  Louisiana,  accounts 
for  the  appearance  of  the  map.  The  first 
▼olumc,  we  ought  to  have  observed,  contains 
two  other  maps,  showing  the  limits  of  Loui- 
siana in  1740  ;  of  Florida,  and  of  the  British 
American  colonies  and  the  country  around 
the  lakes,  at  a  still  more  remote  penod. 

We  cannot  take  up  the  American  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  with- 
out feeling  that  we  have  approached  an 
epoch  of  great  events  and  of  signal  triumphs 
of  our  republican  policy.  Hemmed  in  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  and  by  the  sea,  it  was 
conceived  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  by 
some  of  the  best  thinkers,  that  the  Atlantic 
republics  were  too  numerous  and  scattered, 
even  then,  to  present  other  than  discordant 
elements,  and  require  a  less  powerful  gov- 
Miunent  than  centralism  itself  Could  they 
have  supposed  that  the  barriers  of  the  moun- 
tains were  to  be  overleaped,  even  while  their 
doubts  were  fresh  upon  their  lips ;  that  the 
allied  or  confederated  republics  would  spring 
up,  far  as  the  remote  west  would  trace  them ; 
that  they  would  scale  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  intermingle  with  the  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  shores,  or  claim  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers for  their  neighbors ;  that  the  shores  of 
the  South  seas  and  the  Gulf  of  California 
would  receive  their  counsels  from  the  cabinets 
at  Washington ;  and  Mexico  herself  present 
a  feeble  bi^er  to  their  interminable  prog- 
ress. The  allied  republics,  doubling,  and 
even  increasing  three-fold  their  numbers,  and 
^et,  **  one,  like  the  wave  !"  A  single  state 
m  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  unexplored 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  popu- 
lation equal  nearly  to  that  of  the  then  thir- 
teen colonies  combined ;  a  single  city  more 
populous  than  all  the  Atlantic  cities  together, 
at  the  same  epoch  ;  and  these  results  in  the 
memory  and  experience  of  men  who  have 
lived  through  them  all.  Such  is  the  Valley  of 
the  MisHiiippi ! 

However,  for  reflections  of  this  sort  we 
shall  have  abundant  space  hereafter,  when, 
having  completed  the  civil  history,  we  take 
up  the  statistical,  of  wealth,  population, 
progress  and  prospects. 

The  domestic  life  ot  the  western  pioneers 
combined,  it  m^  be  imagined,  simplicity 
and  wildness.  The  hunting-shirt,  the  leg- 
gins,  the  breech-cloth  and  moccasins,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians,  were  a  common 
attire.  The  dwellings  were  log-pens  in 
squares,  with  a  door,  and  often  the  luxury  of 
a  window.  A  plastering  of  clay  and  the 
usual  smoky  chimney  and  dirt  floor,  and  we 
were  about  to  say,  squalling  children ;  but  of 


this  history  has  no  mention.  But  then  llie 
mechanic  and  the  merchant  oomes,  and 
how  soon  these  log-cabin  comforts  are  gone 
forever  ! 

**  As  soon  as  the  mechanic  and  merduoil 
appeared,  sashes  with  two  or  four  lighta  of 
glass  might  be  seen  set  into  gaps  cot  through 
the  side  logs.  Contemporaneously,  old  bu- 
rels  began  to  constitute  the  tops  of  chisi- 
neys;  and  joists  and  plank,  sawed  by  hand, 
took  the  place  of  puncheons. 

**  At  first,  log  cabins  were  built  in  villaces 
or  clusters,  and  surrounded  with  stockades 
formed  by  logs  set  upright  in  the  ground, 
and  made  buUet-proof  for  mutual  protectiMi 
against  Indian  surprise  and  massacre. 

**  The  inside  appearance  of  a  frontier  ha- 
bitation was  also  unique,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Bureaus,  side- 
boards and  armors  were  unknown,  and  so 
were  their  uses.  The  whole  furniture  of  a 
room  consisted  of  one  home^nade  bedstead, 
and  one  trundle  bedstead  under  it  for  dnl- 
dren,  both  well  furnished  with  bear-skins 
and  buflfalo  robes  instead  of  blankets  ;  a  few 
split-bottomed  chairs,  and  a  few  three-legged 
stools,  a  small  movable  bench  or  table,  sap- 
ported  by  two  pairs  of  cross4eg8  for  the 
family  meals ;  a  shelf  and  water-lwcket  near 
the  door.  The  naked  wood  and  day  walls, 
instead  of  the  ornamental  paper  and  tapestry 
of  the  cities,  were  embellished  with  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  family  wardrobe.  Th» 
frocks,  dresses  and  bed-go wna  of  the  women, 
the  hunting-shirts,  panUloons  and  arms  of 
the  men,  all  were  suspended  around  the 
walls  firom  wooden  hooks  and  pegs,  and 
served  as  a  good  index  to  the  indus&y  sod 
neatness  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The 
cooking  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted 
of  a  few  iron  pots,  ^  pewter  plates  and 
dishes,"  spoons,  knives  and  forks  whidi  had 
been  transported  from  the  east  with  their 
salt  and  iron  ;  besides  these,  a  few  wooden 
bowls  or  "  trcndiers,*'  **  noggins  and 
gourds,**  completed  the  list  of  cookiiig  and 
eating  utensils."* 

The  chase  fed  and  clothed  these  haidy 
woodmen,  and  they  had  always  in  the  rude 
larder  good  stock  of  such  wild  flesh  and 
fowl  as  their  progeny  might  contemplate 
with  watery  mouth,  and  sign  for  at  this  da^y 
in  vain.  The  pheasant  and  the  opossum 
have  verily  degenerated  sinee  then.  Who 
would  eat  a  domesticated  or  ckniized  rabbit, 
smoke-dried  and  rank,  with  the  greasy  odors 
of  eteam  and  machinery  t  And  then  the 
*' journey  cake  ;**  or,  not  to  be  pedantic  about 
the  matter,  familiar  *'  Johnny  eaibe.**  How 
benignant  has  been  our  household  deities  in 
preserving  to  us  this  relic  of  olden  time !  ft 
might  have  been  lost  in  tradition,  or  oor- 
ru^d,  like  the  arts  of  Egypt  or  of  Greeeei 


*  Moastte's  VaUey  of  the  Miss^  vol.  U.  p.  «^ 
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But  no :  it  ftnokes  yet  by  the  cheerful  em- 
ben — ^not  in  your  dashing  marble-columned 
maution,  to  be  sure,  but  in  your  good  old- 
^shioned  chimneys  of  the  Carolmas  and 
yirg:inia.  Who  but  would  write  the  praise 
of  '^  Johnny  cake,'*  and  teach  Che  excellent 
proportions  which  go  to  make  it  up  1  Re- 
fine not  too  much  your  meal,  gc^d  Mrs. 
Cook,  and  see  that  the  salt  be  sprinkled  with 
a  sparing  hand.  Let  not  the  heat  too  in- 
tensely reach  it  by  the  hearth.  Now  softly 
tomed  that  there  be  not  too  much  crisp,  and 
diat  either  side  have  alike  show  of  brown- 
ness.  Pass  under  the  knife  to  the  board, 
and  while  yet  the  smoke  passes,  ply  softly 
the  new-churned  butter.  But  who  can  teach 
the  rationale  of  "Johnny  cake!"  Your 
books  are  worthless.  It  can  be  made  no- 
where than  on  those  old  hearths  we  comme- 
morate. Bend  your  special  agents  to  teach 
the  starving  Irish  the  virtues  of  corn-meal, 
as  many  as  you  please  ;  they  do  not  know 
these  virtues  themselves.  Old  Nanny,  who 
watched  our  boyhood — Heaven  praise  her — 
at  our  fondly-remembered  homestead,  can 
give  a  better  lesson  on  the  merits  and  modus 
preparandi  of  "  Johnny  cake"  than  them  all. 
Their  blunders  would  shock  her — these 
vaunting  commissioners  of  frying-pans  and 
dough-boards  !  But  we  are  growmg  epicu- 
rean ;  and  no  wonder,  as  we  write  in  the  far 
East,  (New- York,)  where  Indian  meal  is 
woiked  up  into  such  villanous  compounds. 
Br.  Monette  celebrates  the  "  hog  and  hom- 
»ony,"  too,  of  those  days  of  yore — the  great 
staples  with  which  the  western  granaries 
and  "porkeries"  are  feedin^r  the  world.*  We 
adopt  the  ''hommony,"  but  waugh  the 
'*hog !"  Our  voice  is  9iill  about  the  "  hog" 
— your  gross  "  bacon  T*  We  wiU  have  none 
of  kirn.  '*  But  a  young  and  tender  suckling, 
his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something 
between  a  childish  treble  and  a  jumble — 
the  mild  forerunner  or  prtBludtum  of  a 
grunt." 

**  See  him  in  the  dish,  {every  one  will  re- 
cognize Charles  Lamb,)  his  second  cradle, 
how  meek  he  lieth  ! — wouldst  thou  have  had 
this  innocent  ^row  up  to  the  grossoeae  and 
indocility  which  too  often  accompany  ma- 
turer  swineheodt  Ten  to  one  be  would 
have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate, 
diiagreeable  animal — waUowing  in  all  man- 
ner of  filthy  conversation.  From  these  tins 
he  is  happily  enatched  away — 

Ere  sin  eotfld  bright  or  sorrow  fhde 
Death  came  with  timely  care— 

His  memory  is  odoriferous.  No  clown 
carseth,  while  his  stomacli  half  rejecteth,  the 
rank  bacon-— no  coal-heaver  boltetb  him  in 


*  There  have  lately  appeared  two  works  from  the 
f»res8,  entitled  ^  Indian  Meal,"  and  *<  The  Pig.''  The 
reader  may  have  some  use  fi>r  them.  They  have  not 
yet  come  to  onr  hands. 


reeking  sausages.  He  hath  a  fair  sepulchre 
in  the  graterol  stomach  of  the  judicious  epi- 
cure, and  for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content 
to  die." 

But  this  people  began  to  aspire  to  other 
luxuries  than  hog  and  hominy  and  peltry 
clothes,  well  as  these  might  be  in  their  way. 
A  caravan  set  out  annually  for  the  east  of  the 
mountains  with  furs,  &c.,  for  barter.  The 
caravan  consisted  of  several  men  with  horses 
and  pack-saddles  and  pouches  of  shelled  com, 
and  thus  they  passed  to  Baltimore  or  to  Fre- 
derick. Here  salt,  nails,  iron,  pewter  plates 
and  dishes,  were  the  equivalent  for  bides, 
ginseng,  snake-root  and  beards  gnrease.  A. 
barrel  of  salt  was  worth  a  cow  and  a  calf  in 
the  West. 

And  then  the  administration  of  justice. 
My  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  Kiog*s  Bench 
could  not  have  presided  with  more  dignity 
than  him  of  Oyer,  Terminer,  instanter  memo- 
ry, under  his  forest  canopy — Lynch ! 

*'  Night  was  the  season  for  their  official 
acts.  Chief-Justice  '  Birch'  established  his 
tribunal  under  a  forest  canopy.  Before  him 
the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and  with  form  and 
ceremony  tried,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
convicted.  Sentence  was  pronounced,  and 
without  delay  the  penalty  was  inflicted, 
without  stint  or  mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a 
tree,  he  was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by 
many  sturdy  hands,  until  justice  was  satis- 
fied. If  perchance  he  were  an  old  oflfender, 
or  had  claims  to  the  title  of  a  *  British  Tory,' 
his  wounds  were  dressed,  not  with  oil  and 
wine,  but  with  *  tar  and  feathers.'  As  the 
culprit  retired  from  this  ordeal,  he  was  in- 
formed by  Judge  Lynch  that  the  operation 
would  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  unless  he 
withdrew  from  the  inrisdiolion  of  the  court. 
If  there  were  confederates  in  crime,  this 
warning  served  for  all. 

"  This  tribunal  was  resorted  to  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and,  although  liable  to  occasional 
abuse,  it  was  a  great  protection  to  honest 
people  against  the  most  abandoned  intruders, 
who  defied  the  usual  forms  of  law.^"* 

The  life  of  the  boatmen,  that  hardy  and 
unique  class  which  soon  formed  itself  on  the 
western  rivers,  and  exists  to  the  present  day, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  graphically  delineated 
by  Dr.  Monette.    We  make  an  extract : 

**  Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  influ- 
ence on  the  western  waters,  and  the  rich  car- 
goes which  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  keel- 
boats  and  barses  were  propelled  by  human 
labor  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  idowly 
advancing  against  the  strong  current  of  these 
rivers.  The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked 
to  the  waist,  spent  the  long  and  tedious  days 
traversing  the  '  running  board,'  and  pushing 
with  their  whole  force  against  their  strong 
setting-poles,  firmly  fixed  against  the  shoulder. 
Thus,  with  their  beads  suspended  nearly  to 

*  Monette's  YaL  Miss.,  voL  H.,  p.  17. 
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the  track  on  the  roimu^-board,  thev  propel- 
led their  freighted  barge  up  the  long  and 
tedious  route  of  the  river.  After  a  hard  da^'s 
toil,  at  night  they  took  their  *  fillee/  or  ratios 
of  whisky,  swallowed  their  homely  supper 
of  meat  half  burned  and  bread  half  baked, 
and  retiring  to  sleep,  they  stretched  them- 
selves upon  the  deck,  without  covering,  un- 
der the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  or  probably 
enveloped  in  a  blanket,  until  the  steersman's 
horn  called  them  to  their  morning's  '  fiUee' 
and  their  toil. 

"  Hard  and  fatiguizig  was  the  life  of  a  boat- 
man ;  yet  it  was  rare  that  any  of  them  over 
changed  his  vocation.  There  was  a  charm  in 
the  excesses,  in  the  frolics,  and  in  the  figbtr 
ings  which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  which  cheered  them  on.  Of  weari- 
ness none  would  complain ;  but  rising  from 
his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and 
reanimated  by  his  morning  dravght,  he  was 
prepared  to  hear  and  obey  the  wonted  order, 
'Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  ofi*!^  The 
boatmen  were  masters  of  the  winding-born 
and  the  fiddle ;  and  as  the  boat  moved  ofi* 
from  her  moorings,  some,  to  cheer  their 
labors,  or  to  '  scare  off  the  devil  and  secure 
good  luck,'  would  wind  the  animating  blast 
of  the  horn,  which,  mingling  with  the  sweet 
music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along 
the  sounding  shores,  greeted  the  solitary 
dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news  from  New- 
Orleans. 

"  Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incre- 
dible to  their  muscles,  which  they  were 
vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist^fighting  was  their 
pastime.  He  who  could  boast  that  be  bad 
never  been  whipped  was  bound  to  fight  who- 
ever disputed  his  manhood.  Keel-boatmen 
and  barge-men  looked  upon  rafts-men  and 
flat-boutmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  and 
the  meeting  was  the  prelude  to  a  *  battle- 
royal.'  They  were  great  sticklers  for  *  fair 
play,'  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle 
must  abide  the  issue  without  assistance. 

"  Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general 
jubilee,  where  hundreas  often  met  together 
for  diversion  and  frolic.  Their  assemblages 
were  often  riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes, 
when  the  civil  authorities  were  defied  for 
da^s  together.  Had  their  numbers  increased 
with  the  population  of  the  West,  they  would 
have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
but  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the 
Ohio  sounded  their  death-knell,  and  they 
have  been  buried  in  the  tide,  never  more  to 
rise."* 

The  progenitors  of  the  western  population 
were  a  race  moulded  in  the  strongest  casts  of 
nature.  Of  athletic  forms  and  massive  stature, 
of  powers  of  endurance  and  action,  they  were 
more  than  matches  for  the  savages  themselves 
in  their  own  pursuits  of  war  and  the  chase. 
Yet  were  they  happy,  and  surrounded  by 


*  Monptte,  Val.  Miss.,  voL  ii.,  p.  19, 


the  joys  of  homes  and  &nailiet ;  attA  theit 
youths  and  maidens  tripped  the  dance  wiib 
moccasins  and  brogaas,  with  a  zest  and  moe 
which  would  not  have  shamed  our  fasuon^ 
able  life. 

Famous  in  the  memory  of  the  West  are 
Daniel  Boone,  Siooon  Kenton,  Robert  Patter^ 
SOD,  and  George  Rogers  Clark.  They  beloi^ 
to  the  classic  era  of  the  country,  and  their 
exploits  will  yet  find  a  Homer.  Dr.  Monette'a 
sketches  of  these  characters  are  to  the  life. 
We  have  only  space  for  a  few  incidents  in 
the  career  of  one. 

Daniel  Boone  was  bom  a  frontier's  man, 
west  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  of  excellent  heart  and  bead,  and 
greet  bodily  vigor.  He  first  plunged  into  the 
wilderness  of  Kentucky  iu  1769,  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Cumberland  nK>untains. 
Here  the  beautiful  plains  of  Kentucky  were 
spread  out  to  his  view.  The  Indians  surprised 
and  took  him  prisoner,  but  with  his  compan- 
ions he  escaped.  At  another  time  He  escaped 
alone.  "  Then  followed  the  trying  time  of 
the  wary  hunter.  Alone  in  the  wildemeai, 
without  the  means  of  procuring  sustenance, 
or  of  defence  against  the  beasts  of  prey, 
without  weapons  or  hunting  implements,  ho 
roamed  sole  white  tenant  of  the  *  dark  imd 
bloody  ground,'  compelled  to  starve,  or  sub- 
sist «pon  roots,  shrubs,,  and  fraits.  Thus  <Kd 
Daniel  Boone  spend  the  summer  of  1770, 
antil  fortunately  relieved  by  his  brother's 
retwm  in  the  antHmn." 

In  1779,  he  vras  a  close  prisoner  amon^ 
the  Indians  of  Oanuds.  He  gained  upon  thev 
confidence,  and  accommodated  himself  readi- 
ly to  their  manners  and  course  of  life.  They 
were  off  their  ^oard.  He  escaped.  Throngh- 
out  all  the  Indian  wars  he  was  a  warrior  and 
a  chief.  On  the  return  of  peace  his  domain 
was  stripped  from  him  in  the  conflict  of  bod 
titles.  Boone,  in  disgust,  departed  the  vicni- 
ities  of  civilization,  and  plunged  still  deep« 
into  the  wilderness.  He  crossed  the  Misni- 
sippi,  and  with  his  family  fixed  a  home  ia 
Spanish  Lonishuia,.  on  the  banka  of  the  Mis- 
souri. There  death  at  last  olosed  th«  soom, 
and  his  remaias,  long  after,  were  removed  t» 
the  theatre  of  his  eerly  exploits  hj  the  peo> 
pie  of  Kentucky. 

During  the  period  of  the  Bervolntioo,  tai 
afterwarab*  until  1795,  the  West  was  eae 
continued  theatre  of  rutbloss  and  sangaiMzy 
warfare,  in  which  aU  the  charitiea  and  msr* 
cies  of  life  were  lost  The  ratbleaa  Britirii 
foe,  combined  with  the  treacheroas,  unre- 
lenting, unsparing  savage,  carried  the  shrieks 
of  torture  through  the  forests,  applied  the 
torch  to  the  cabin  and  the  village,  and  by  its 
glare,  and  with  the  midnight  yell,  botcbered 
the  helpless  inmates,  young  children,  womea 
and  old  age.  Space  will  not  allow  as  eras 
to  reier  to  thesei  or  to  \he  thrillisg  soeoes, 
the  unexampled  adventures,  to  which  tbay 
gave  rise.    Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  tke 
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•onqasfta  of  the  white  men  o9tr  tlie  wdttorn 
Indiour  eveA  tbrough  the  ware  of  1815»  and 
of  a  later  |ieriod,  \a  a  department  of  our  hta- 
torr  wbieh  loses  nothing  by  the  repetition, 
and  which  ii  related  by  Dr.  Monette  with  a 
ftilaeM  to  be  foood  in  no  other  work. 

Ohio  county  was  organized  in  1776,  and 
soon  after  the  county  of  Kentucky.  In  1779 
the  western  emigrants  suflfered  from  a  famine 
of  the  most  senous  kind.    Bven  after  the 

C'  ;d  of  corn  had  fallen  to  thirty  dollara  per 
hel,  continental  currency,  the  tavern  rates 
in  Ohio  county,  we  are  told,  were  established 
by  the  County  Court. 

1.  Breskfluit  or  supper $4  00 

8.  Half  a  pint  of  Whisky 6  00 

3.  Dinner 6  00 

4.  Lodging,  with  clean  sheets 3  00 

5.  Horse  to  hay  over  night 3  00 

5.  One  gallon  of  com 6  00 

7.  One  gallon  of  oats 4  00 

8.  Half  a  pint  of  whiskv,  vriib.  sugar 8  00 

9.  One  quart  of  strong  beer  4  00 

The  currency,  continental  money,  continued  to 

dimlDish  in  value  until  1761,  when  the  charge  for 
dinner  was  fixed  by  the  court  at  twenty  doUars  ; 
breakfhst  and  supper  at  fifteen  dollars.* 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Ken- 
tnoky  and  Ohio  exhibited  great  prosperity. 
**  About  the  6rst  of  June,  emigrants  began  to 
arrive  by  hundreds,  and  spread  like  a  flood 
of  fertilizing  Water  over  the  whole  country. 
Merchandiae  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, transported  in  wagons  across  the 
mountains,  by  way  of  Ligonier  and  Cumber- 
land, to  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  and 
thence  boated  down  the  Ohio,  in  keel-boats 
and  arks,  to  Limestone  and  the  &lls,  began 
to  arrive  in  the  new  settlements.  The  same 
SDmmer  Kentucky  was  greeted  with  the  first 
dry-goods  store,  opened  in  Louisville  by 
Daniel  Broadhead,  from  Brownsville,  on  the 
MoQongahela.  The  second  store  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  year,  when  Col- 
onel James  Wilkinson,  of  Maryland,  also 
from  Brownsville,  opened  the  first  dry-goods 
store  in  Lexington. 

*'  The  population  of  all  the  settlements,  up 
to  the  year  1783,  exceeded  twelve  thousand 
souls.  This  number  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  daily  arrivals  during  the  succeeding 
Buntiraer;  artd  the  spring  of  1784  found  the 
entire  number  increased  to  more  than  twenty, 
and  soon,  thirty  thousand  souls."t 

In  the  few  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  whole  western  country  was  agi- 
tated and  convulsed  by  party  influences,  many 
of  which  were  hostile  to  the  United  Slates 
government.  Kentucky,  in  particular,  ex- 
perienced such  perplexing  difficulties  by  her 
remoteness  from  the  seat  of  government  of 
Virginia,  from  which  it  occupied  three 
months  for  the  orders  of  her  governors  to 
reach  her,  and  by  the  obstruclions  to  her 
navigation  and  commerce  imposed  by  the 


*  Monette's  Val.  Miss,,  vol.  ii,,  p.  112. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  148. 


Spanish  Mtboritiet  at  New-Orleiiiis,  she  ap» 
peared  ripe  for  some  outbreak  of  a  senoua 
character.  Informed  of  this  dissatisfactioii, 
the  British  and  Spanish  gorernments  opeaed 
immediately  thair  intrigues  for  the  ptirpos# 
of  bringing  all  the  West  trader  the  jnrisdie* 
tion  of  Louisiana  or  of  Canada.  The  French, 
tooy  were  striving  to  throw  down  a  foro« 
upon  lower  Looisiana,  sufficient  for  its  coi^ 
qaest  and  restoration  to  their  srvm.  Never 
was  there  a  more  perilous  period  in  the  hi^ 
tory  of  any  country— >more  trying  to  patriot- 
ism— ^more  dangerous  te  socnal  order.  Five 
distinct  western  parties  aVe  recorded  at  thia 
period. 

"  1.  In  iavor  of  forming  a  separate  and  in* 
dependent  Republic,  unaer  no  special  obli- 
gation of  union,  except  such  as  might  be 
most  advantageous. 

*'  3.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial 
arrangements  wiih  Spain,  and  of  annexing 
Kentadcy  to  Looisiana,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages offered. 

"  3.  Opposed  to  any  Spanish  connection, 
and  in  favor  of  forcing  the  fi-ee  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and 
West  Florida. 

**  4.  In  favor  of  soliciting  France  to  claim 
a  retrocession  of  Louisiana,  and  to  extend  her 
protection  to  Kentucky. 

**  5.  The  strongest  carty,  however,  was  in 
favor  of  a  separation  from  Virginia,  and  ad- 
mission into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  free  and 
independent  state,  leaving  it  to  the  general 
government  to  regulate  the  Mississippi  ques- 
tion with  Spain."* 

Pittsburgh,  the  great  coal  and  iron  city  of 
the  Valley,  vi^as  simple  Fort  Pitt  in  1783,  an 
insignificant  settlement.  In  1786  the  '*  Ga- 
zette "  was  published  in  its  midst,  the  Jirtt 
newipaper  west  of  the  mountains.  The  town 
began  a  rapid  growth  and  opened  its  com- 
merce with  New-Orleans.  It  became  a 
store^honse  for  the  western  posts,  and  a  de- 
pot for  the  western  army.  Western  Penn- 
sylvania had  become  an  important  region- 
Her  superabundant  com  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  whisky.  Horses,  cattle  and  stock 
also  descended,  castings,  cutlery  for  agricul- 
ture, &e.  Everything  went  on  encouraging- 
ly until  an  excise  duty  upon  whisky,  manu- 
factured principally  in  the  West,  aroused  the 
keenest  sensibilities  and  hostilities  of  this 
region. 

In  17S7  Congress  established  a  territorial 
government,  including  all  posoeosiom  of  the 
United  States  norikwest  6f  the  Ohio  ri^er. 
The  first  court  of  justice  in  this  region  wal 
oonvened  m  1788.  The  ceremonies  of  open- 
ing this  Court,  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Monette, 
aod  are  amusing  enough : 

"A  procesaion  was  formed  on  the  point 
near  the  residence  of  the  citizens ;  the  sheriff, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  in  advance,  followed 


*  Monette's  Yol.  Miss.,  vol.  ii.,eJ84. 
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by  tbo  citizens,  officera  of  the  gvritoQ  at 
Fort  Harmar,  the  memben  of  the  bar,  the 
jndgef  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  the  goToraor, 
and  a  clergyman  with  the  jadge«  of  the  new- 
ly organiz^  Ooart  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
order  they  are  named. 

ArriTing  at  the  hall  of  the  Campos  Mar- 
tins, the  whole  procession  was  counter- 
marched into  it,  and  the  judges  Putnam  and 
Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench ;  the 
audience  was  seated,  and,  after  the  divine 
benediction  was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  the  high  sheriflf,  £benezer  Sproat, 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  proclaimed  aloud, 
**  Oyes  !  Oyes  !  a  court  is  opened  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  even-handed  justice  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent without  respect  of  persons  ;  none  to  be 
{mnished  without  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and 
n  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the 
case."* 

In  1790  the  name  of  Cincinnati  began 
first  to  be  heard.  It  became  "  a  centre  of 
fashion  and  refinement ;"  frame -houses  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer forty  log  cabins  were  added  to  the  town. 
The  site  of  the  town  remained  a  forest, 
partly  leveled,  with  stumps  and  logs  still  ev- 
ident. 

Tennessee,  which  has  become  so  important 
as  to  be  second  only  in  the  value  of  its  pro- 
ducts to  any  state  in  the  Union,  had  but  a 
slender  beginning.  Even  before  the  Revolu  • 
tion  a  few  straggling  parties  from  North 
Carolina  had  reached  its  limits ;  and  it  was 
not  before  1778  that  the  iurisdiction  of  that 
state  was  extended  regularly  over  it.  The 
fame  of  this  western  region  of  the  old  North 
State,  invited  emigration  from  the  East  in 
flocks  "There  is  a  charm  in  the  virgin 
earth  and  the  primeval  forests  of  the  West, 
which  perfectly  bewilders  the  mind  of  the 
emigrant  from  old  and  dense  settlements." 
Nashville,  so  called  i^  honor  of  the  distin- 
guished General  Nash,  was  laid  out  in  1784. 
It  was  soon  created  into  a  state,  and  increas- 
ed with  extraordinary  rapidity.  **  Tennes- 
see has  not  inaptly  been  called  the  mother  of 
states.  From  her  bosom  has  issued  more 
colonies  for  the  peopling  of  the  great  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  than  from  any  one  state 
in  the  American  Union.  Her  emigrant  citi- 
zens have  formed  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  population  of  Alabama,  of  the  northern 
half  of  Mississippi,  and  of  Flonda.  They 
have  also  fonnea  the  principal  portion  of  the 
early  population  of  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas." 

The  twelfth  chapter  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  traces 
the  progress  of  Ohio  from  its  inrancy  to  its 
present  proud  stature  and  importance.  We 
mark  the  gradual  progress  of  population  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami  on 


the  Western  Reserve,  on  the  Manmee  and  the 
Wabash,  the  Illinois  countrv*  and  the  orim 
and  growth  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Cluli- 
cothe,  Detroit,  Marietta,  etc  The  inctiirt 
which  is  drawn  of  the  fkmoue  seat  of  Blaii- 
nerhasset,  will  have  a  lively  interest  with  aB 
of  our  readers. 

**  Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  during  this  year  was  Herman 
Blannerhasset,  an  accomplished  gentlefnaa 
and  a  man  of  fortune,  from  Ireland  Driven 
from  his  native  country  by  political  difficul- 
ties, he  souffht  an  asylum  on  the  bosom  of 
the  beautiful  Ohio.  He  purchased  from 
Colonel  Devoll,  of  Virginia,  the  island  in 
that  river,  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kenahawa,  and  soon  afterward  cooi- 
menced  his  improvements.  As  this  has  be- 
come classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is  worthy  of 
a  more  detailed  notice.  Before  the  year  1801 
had  closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a 
splendid  mansion  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
island,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  fine  plea- 
sure-grounds, jyrardens,  and  orchards  of 
choice  fruit,  ms  study  was  fumiBhed  with 
a  large  and  well-selected  librair,  an  exten- 
sive philosophical  apparatus,  and  everything 
which  taste  and  learning  could  desire.  A 
fine  scholar  and  well  versed  in  langoafes. 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study,  when 
not  engaged  in  social  intercourse  with  his 
intelligent  neighbors  from  Belpre  and  Mari- 
etta. So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  some  of 
the  books  of  Homer  by  rote  in  the  original 
Greek.  His  wife  was  accomplished  in  afl 
the  acquirements  of  female  elegance  and 
learning :  music,  painting,  drawing,  and 
dancing  were  her  amusements,  and  the 
social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  fes- 
tive amusements  of  the  youn^  beguiled  the 
happy  hours.  Surrounded  with  everything 
that  could  make  existence  desirable  and  hap- 
py, and  cheered  by  a  rising  and  brilliaitt 
family,  his  seat  was  almost  a  terrestial  para- 
dise, as  described  by  Wirt,  until  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Aaron  Burr  blasted  every  hope  and 
ruined  every  source  of  enjoyment.  This 
former  paraaise  is  now  faintly  commemorated 
in  the  solitary  and  desolate  spot  remaininf 
of  *  Blannerhasset's  Island.'  The  rnanaka 
was  consumed  b^  fire  in  1810,  and  since  then 
every  vestige  of  improvement  has  disappeat- 
ed."» 

The  history  of  the  territories  of  Missisnpfi 
and  Orleans,  the  regions  of  Texas,  and  the 
Northwest  territory,  extending  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, present  the  concluding  ineidents  of  oar 
sketch  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  abafl 
necessarily  be  brief  upon  these. 

The  Mitsis$ippi  Terrttory — This  included 
the  country  surrendered  by  the  Spanish  ao- 
thorities  lying  north  of  8P  latitude,  and  was 
organized  in  1798.    The  Cbattachoocbe  was 


♦  Monette,  Val.  Miss.,  vol.  U.,  p.  «47. 
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its  eastern,  and  the  Miwiasippi  ita  western 
limit.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  adopted  in 
1801  and  1802.  The  first  newspaper,  estab- 
lished in  1802  by  Colonel  Andrew  Marscbalk, 
was  the  "  Natchez  Oasette/'  and  was  con- 
tinued by  him  for  forty  years,  mider  different 
names. 

"  Among  the  incidents  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  was  the  Tiolent 
death  of  the  ootorioos  robber,  Mason.  This 
fisarlesB  bandit  had  become  the  terror  of  the 
roatesfrom  New-Orleans  and  Natchez  throngh 
the  Indian  nations.  Af^r  the  organization  of 
the  territorial  goremment,  and  the  opening 
of  roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennes- 
see, the  retarn  of  traders,  supercargoes  and 
boatmen,  to  the  northern  settlements  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  voyage,  was  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  in  parties  for  mutual  pro- 
tection through  the  Indian  nations,  and  onen 
rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on 
mules  and  horses  over  these  long  and  toil- 
some journeys.  Nor  was  it  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, in  a  dreary  wilderness,  that  bandits 
should  infest  such  a  route.  It  was  in  the 
year  1802,  when  all  travel  and  intercourse 
m>m  New-Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory was  necessarily  by  way  of  this  solitary 
trace,  or  by  the  slow-ascending  barge  and 
keel,  that  Mason  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory. 

«« Long  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder 
upon  the  Lower  Ohio,  during  the  Spanish 
dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and  pressed  by 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, be  deserted  the  *  Cave  in  the  Rock,*  on 
the  Ohio,  and  began  to  infest  the  great  Natchez 
Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the  river 
trade  were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he 
soon  became  the  terror  ot  every  peaceful  tra- 
veler, through  the  wilderness.  Associated 
with  him  were  his  two  sons,  and  a  few  other 
desperate  miscreants ;  and  the  name  of  Mason 
and  bis  band  was  known  and  dreaded  from 
the  morasses  of  the  southern  frontier  to  the 
silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
oatrages  of  Mason  became  more  frequent  and 
sanguinary.  One  day  (bund  him  marauding 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against  the  life  and 
fortune  of  the  trader;  and  before  pursuit  was 
organized,  the  hunter,  attracted  by  the  des- 
oeoding  sw«^pof  the  solitary  vulture,  learned 
the  story  of  another  robbery  and  murder  on 
the  remote  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  Their 
depredations  became  at  last  so  frequent  and 
daring,  that  the  people  of  the  territory  were 
driven  t>i  adopt  measures  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
wilderness  possessed  by  the  wily  bandit,  and 
saoh  his  untiring  vigilance  and  activity,  that 
for  a  time  he  baffled  every  effort  for  his  cap- 
ture. 

**  Treachery,  at  last,  ho vrever,  effected  what 
■tratagero,  enterprise,  and  courage  had  in  vain 
attempted.  A  citizen  of  great  respectability, 
passing  with  hu  sons  through  the  wilderness, 


was  plundered  by  the  bandits.  Their  lives 
were,  however,  spared,  and  they  returned  to 
the  settlement  Public  feeling  was  now  ez«- 
cited,  and  the  governor  of  the  territory  found 
it  necessary  to  act.  Governor  Claiborne  ac- 
cordingly offered  a  liberal  reward  for  the  rob- 
ber, Mason,  dead  or  alive !  The  proclama* 
tion  was  widely  distributed,  and  a  copy  of  it 
reached  Mason  himself,  who  indulged  in 
much  merriment  on  the  occasion.  Two  of 
his  band,  however,  tempted  b^  the  large  re* 
ward,  concerted  a  plan  by  which  they  might 
obtain  it.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred ;  and 
while  Mason,  in  company  with  the  two  con- 
spirators, was  counting  out  some  iH-cotten 
plunder,  a  tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  orain. 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  and 
borne  in  triumph  to  Washington,  then  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government. 

'*  The  head  of  Mason  was  recognized  by 
many,  and  identified  by  all  who  reed  the  pro- 
clamation, as  the  head  entirely  corresponded 
with  the  description  given  of  certain  scars  and 
peculiar  marks.  Some  delay,  however,  occur- 
red in  paying  over  the  reward,  owing  to  the 
slender  state  of  tlie  treasury.  Meantime,  a 
great  assemblage  from  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
try had  taken  place,  to  view  the  grim  and 
ghastly  head  of  the  robber-chief.  They  were 
not  less  inspired  with  curiosity  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  the  individual  whose  prowess  had 
delivered  the  country  from  so  great  a  scourge. 
Among  those  spectators  were  the  two  young 
men,  who,  unfortunately  for  these  traitors, 
recognized  them  as  companions  of  Mason  in 
the  robbery  of  their  father. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery 
met  its  just  reward,  and  that  justice  was  also 
satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only  with- 
held, but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and, 
on  the  full  evidence  of  their  guilt,  condemned 
and  executed  at  Greenville,  Jefferson  county. 

**  The  band  of  Mason,  bein^  thus  deprived  of 
their  leader  and  two  of  bis  most  efficient 
men,  dispersed,  and  fled  the  country.  Thus 
terminated  the  terrors  which  had  infested  the 
route  through  the  Indian  nations,  known  to 
travelers  as  the  <  Natchez  and  Nashville 
Trace.*  "• 

In  1803,  when  the  surrender  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  was  expected,  men  of  all 
grades,  professions  and  pursuits,  flocked  to 
Mississippi,  with  the  intention  of  descend- 
ing, at  the  firstopportunitv,  to  New-Orleans. 
Natchez  became  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  was  a  large  vilkge,  consisting  chiefly  of 
small  wooden  buildioffs,  of  one  story,  distri- 
buted over  an  irregular,  undulating  surface, 
with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanli- 
ness, t 


*  Monette*s  Val.  Miss.,  vol.  U.,  pp.  531, 533,  533. 

t  Dr.  Monetts  notices  a  carious  currency  in  Mis- 
sissippi at  this  time.  **  Cotton  Receipts,'*  negotiable 
by  law,  as  bills  of  exchange  or  money.  Tbey  repre- 
sented 80  much  couon  deposited  in  public  gins  (br 
cleaning,  as  the  flirmers  were  generally  too  poor  to 
have  private  gins  of  their  own. 
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Tho  following  extract  from  the  deposition 
of  William  Batoiit  is  all  that  we  can  giro  in 
relation  to  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Aaron 
Borr,  so  famoos  in  the  memory  of  the  West : 

'*  He  DOW  laid  open  his  project  of  revolu- 
tkmizing  the  western  country,  separating  it 
from  the  Union,  estabHsbing  a  monarchy  there, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  New- 
Orleans  to  be  hifl  capital ;  organizing  a  f>rce 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extend- 
ing conqoest  to  Mexico.  I  suggested  a  nam- 
ber  of  impediments  to  hn  scheme,  sach  as  the 
repoblicmi  habits  of  the  oitisens  of  that  oona- 
trv,  and  their  affection  toward  Onr  present 
aiiministratioa  of  government ;  the  want  of 
fbnds ;  the  resbtance  be  would  meet  from  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States  on  those 
fix>Dtiers;  and  the  opposition  of  Miraoda  in 
case  he  should  socoeed  to  repnblicamze  tiie 
Mexicans. 

•*  Mr.  Barr  talked  of  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  government  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, as  a  matter  of  inherent  constitutional 
right  of  the  people ;  a  change  which  would 
eventually  take  place,  and  for  the  operation 
of  which  the  present  crisis  was  peculiarly 
filvorable;  There  was,  said  he,  no  energy  in 
the  government  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  divi- 
sions of  political  opinions  throughout  the 
Union,  was  a  circumstance  of  which  be  should 
profit.  There  were  very  many  enterprising 
men  among  os  who  aspired  to  something  be- 
yond the  dull  pmwiits  of  civil  life,  and  who 
woald  volonteer  in  this  enterprise ;  and  the 
"fast  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
which,  offered  to  adventurers,  and  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  would  bring  strength  to  his  stand- 
ard from  all  quarters.  I  listened  to  the  ex- 
position of  Colonel  Burr's  views  with  seeming 
acquiescence.  Every  interview  convinced  me 
more  and  more  that  he  had  organized  a  deep- 
laid  plot  of  treason  in  tho  West,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  felt  fully  confident ; 
till  at  length  I  discovered  that  his  ambition 
was  not  boanded  by  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Mexico,  but  that  he  meditated  over- 
throwing the  present  eovemment  of  our  coun- 
try. He  said  if  he  could  gain  over  the  marine 
corps,  and  secure  the  naval  commanders, 
Truxton,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  others,  he 
woM  turn  Congress  neck  and  keels  out  of  doors; 
assassinate  the  President;  seise  on  the  trea- 
sury and  the  navy,  and  declare  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  an  energetic  government.  The  honor- 
able trust  of  corrupting  the  marine  corps,  and 
of  sounding  Com.  Preble  and  Oapt.  Decatur, 
Ool.  Burr  proposed  confiding  to  me.  Shocked 
at  this  proposition,  I  dropped  the  mask,  and 
exclaimed  against  his  views.  He  talked  of  the 
degraded  situation  of  our  country,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  hloio  by  which  its  energy  and 
its  dignity  shonld  be  restored;  that  if  that 
blow  could  be  struck  here  at  this  time,  he 
was  confident  of  the  support  of  the  best 
bloud  of  America.  I  told  Colonel  Burr 
he  deceived  himself  in  presuming  that  he, 


or  any  other  man,  coald  exetta  a  party  a 
this  ooontry  who  would  countenance  him 
in  snch  a  plot  of  desperation,  murder,  and 
treason.  He  replied  tbst  he,  perhaps,  knew 
better  the  dispositions  of  the  influential  citi- 
zens of  this  country  than  I  did.  I  told  hia 
one  solitary  word  wonld  destroy  him.  He 
asked,  what  word  f  I  answered.  Usurper  I 
He  smiled  at  my  hesitation,  and  quoted  some 
great  examples  in  his  favor."* 

The  Mississippi  territory  in  1803,  did  not 
number  in  population  more  than  40,000,  and 
that  was  distributed  in  three  distinet  sections 
— the  Natchez  district,  the  Tombigbee  settle- 
ment, inclodtng  the  annexed  portions  of  Flori- 
df*,  near  the  Mobile  Bay ;  the  third  was  norlli 
of  the  great  bend  of  Tennessee  River.  An 
Indian  conspiracy  about  this  period  threttten- 
ed  the  eztermiuation  of  the  second,  and  a 
fearful  conflict  was  the  resnlL  Coostematiaii 
was  spread  throughout  Alabama.  The  daugh- 
ter at  Fort  Mims  presents  onparallelet]  hor- 
rors. We  have  seen  a  manuscript  drawn  up 
by  Colonel  Pickett,  of  Alabama,  who  deo^ 
publishing  a  history  of  his  native  state,  which 
delineates  to  the  life  all  the  terrors  of  the 
scene.  The  details  were  furnished  him  by 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  day,  uow 
living  in  Alabama. 

The  act  of  1807  constituted  the  AlaJbcmt 
Territory!.  In  1816  its  population  was  30,- 
000 ;  and  two  years  afterward  it  had  increased 
to  70,000  ;  and  in  1819  the  State  of  AlabasM 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  soon  roaeta 
her  present  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Territory  of  Orlearu  was  established 
in  1804,  soon  alter  the  purchase,  and  included 
such  portions  of  Louisiana  as  were  southward 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  &c.  It  soon  became 
the  theatre  of  events  of  the  most  imposing 
kind— the  schemes  of  Burr,  the  couutermove- 
ments  of  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne ;  arrests, 
crimination  and  recrimination,  and  martial 
law.  **  During  the  month  of  January,  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  New-Orleans.  The 
troops  were  kept  contmually  marchins  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  volunteer  battalion 
of  New-Orleans  was  opou  constant  duty,  and 
the  city  and  its  environs  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  besieged  town,  with  numerous  gna- 
boats  and  armed  vessels  in  port,  and  stattooed 
at  different  points  upon  the  nvar  aod  adjacent 
lakes." 

Dr.  Monette  pronounces  the  highest  aooo- 
miums  upon  the  administration  ol  Governor 
Claiborne  during  this  crisis.  He  was  firm, 
sleepless,  and  energetic  Wilkinson,  too,  is 
ably  exonerated  from  the  charges  of  tre«bOft 
by  connivance  in  the  plans  of  Burr,  or  of 
cherishing  similar  plans  of  his  own.  General 
Willcinson  he  represents  as  a  man  of  tower- 
ing ambition,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  not  to  serve  his  country.  He  did  receive 
favors  from  the  Spanish  governor,  oommar- 

Mon6iM*s  Tal.  MIm.,  vol.  li.  p.  870. 
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dallj,  and  money  from  the  same  ioarce,  as  a 
eecurity  for  the  safety  of  LoaiBiana  in  Spanish 
hands.  An  invasion  of  Mexico  was  witn  him, 
toOt  a  favorite  project,  long  meditated.  With 
a  view  to  it  he  had  even  broaght  about  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  explor- 
ed the  routes  and  collected  information.  But 
m  none  of  this  does  it  seem  that  he  was  other 
than  a  shrewd  speculator  upon  events,  willing 
io  everything  to  serve  his  country,  aiid  his 
country  first.  This  is  his  defence  by  Dr.  Mo- 
nette,  who  also  vindicates  him  from  censure 
in  the  proceedings  in  arresting  Burr's  accom- 
plices. The  only  objection  we  can  have  to 
this  portion  of  the  history  is,  the  bitterness 
with  which  a  respectable  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens who  were  opposed  to  what  they  thought 
an  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  procedure, 
are  denounced.  The  temper  of  history  should 
never  be  ruffled. 

We  pass  over  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
Fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  by  the  Americans,  un- 
der Captains  Depasseauand  Thomas,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  still  living  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  that 
town,  and  all  the  brilliant  movements  of  our 
vldiers  and  citizens  under  General  Jackson 
during  the  war  of  1812,  as  events  sufficiently 
understood  by  our  readers,  and  snfiiciently 
discussed  by  us  on  previous  occasions.  This 
portion  of  the  work  will  be  read  with  lively 
regard.  We  introduce  a  passage  showing  the 
advances  of  the  oily : 

"  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  en- 
tire population  of  Louisiana  did  not  exceed 
ninety  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one-half  were 
blacks.  The  greater  portion  of  this  number 
were  concentrated  in  tne  city  of  New-Orleans, 
and  upon  the  river  coast,  for  thirty  miles  be- 
low, and  seventy  miles  above  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  river  settlements  were 
chiefly  Creole  French,  with  a  small  intermix- 
ture of  Anglo-Americans.  On  the  Lafourche, 
for  50  miles  below  its  efflux,  and  upon  the 
Teche,  ibr  50  miles  below  Opelousas,  was  also 
a  dense  French  population.  Several  bayous 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  were  likewise  occu- 

Sied  by  the  same  people,  and  others  in  the 
elta  of  Red  River,  and  extending  as  high  as 
Natchitoches,  but  chiefly  below  Alexandria. 
A  few  scatterinR  French  habitations  had  been 
formed  on  Red  River,  many  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita  as 
bighas  the  post  of  Washita,  and  above  the  east 
present  town  of  Monroe.  In  all  these  settle- 
ments west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  few  Anglo- 
Americans  had  arrived  before  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  As  late  as  the  admission  of  that 
atate  into  the  Federal  Union,  the  French  were 
the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  be- 
low Baton  Rouge. 

*•  It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when 
Louisiana  was  relieved  from  the  dangers  of 
foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  that  the 
atate  and  New-Orleans  began  to  take  the 
proud  rank  they  now  enjoy  in  population, 


commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterpris- 
ing emigrants  and  capitalists  began  to  develop 
the  unbounded  resources  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural state.  Since  that  time  the  Anglo- 
Americans  have  advanced  into  every  portion 
of  the  state,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement 
and  marriage,  with  the  French,  until  at  last 
the  English  language  has  nearly  superseded 
the  French,  even  in  the  concentrated  settle-* 
ments  near  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  on^ 
half  of  the  old  French  part  of  the  city. 

"  In  the  Florida  pari^es  the  number  of 
French  was  comparatively  small  at  the  cession 
of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and  the  propor- 
tion had  greatljT  diminished  in  1810,  when  the 
Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, previous  to  their  annexation  to  the  Stats 
of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period,  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  effected  chiefly  by 
emigrants  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
from  the  western  states  generally;  and  the 
French  language  is  almost  unknown  as  a  col- 
loquial dialect."" 

The  Norihwtttem  Territory,  besides  the 
State  of  OhiOt  which  was  carved  out  of  it, 
contained  the  germs  of  three  other  states :  the 
county  of  Knox  giving  rise  to  Indiana,  St. 
Olarr  to  Himois,  Wayne  to  Michigan,  Indiana 
was  made  a  territory  in  1800,  Illinois  in  1809, 
Michigan  in  1807.  The  three  territories  to- 
gether at  the  opening  of  the  war  did  not  ex- 
ceed forty  thousand  mhabitants. 

"  In  the  year  1832  the  tide  of  emigration  be- 
gan to  set  toward  Michigan  territory.  Steam- 
boat navigation  had  opened  a  new  commerce 
upon  the  lakes,  and  had  connected  the  eastern 
lakes  and  their  population  with  the  Illinois 
and  Upper  Mississippi.  The  immense  lake 
navigation  encircled  the  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan. It  became  an  object  of  exploration.  Its 
unrivaled  advantages  for  navigation,  its  Im- 
mense tracts  of  the  most  fertile  arable  lands, 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  northern 
grams  and  grasses,  attracted  the  attention  of 
western  emigrants.  The  tide  soon  began  to 
set  strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  and 
rolling  plains,  its  deep  and  enduring  soil,  and 
immense  advantages  for  trade  and  commerce, 
had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated. 
The  hundreds  of  canoes,  pirogues,  and  barges, 
with  their  half-civilized  couriers  du  bois, 
which  had  annually  visited  Detroit  for  more 
than  a  century,  had  given  way  to  large  and 
splendid  steamboats,  which  daily  traversed 
toe  lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  from  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan.  Nearly  a  hundred 
sail  of  sloops  and  schooners  were  now  tra- 
versing every  part  of  these  inland  seas.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  how  should  Michi- 
gan remain  a  savage  wilderness?  The  New- 
England  states  began  to  send  forth  their 
numerous  colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to 
smile-t" 


*  Monette's  Val.  Miss.,  vol.  U.,  p.  919. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  U.,  p.  923. 
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The  HaroQ  District.  Michigan,  west  of  the 
lalce,  was  constitated  the  Wisconsin  Territory 
in  1836.  The  remote  settlements  in  this  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  attached 
to  it  under  the  title,  District  of  Iowa;  two 
years  afterwards,  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
popalatiou,  converted  into  a  territory.  Thns 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  these  important 
states,  which  have,  as  it  were,  by  magic, 
spmog  up  in  the  northwest,  cluillenging  all 
history  for  a  precedent. 

We  cannot  but  close  this  picture  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  our  author : 

"  A.t  the  close  of  the  year  184i,  such  had 
been  the  general  increase  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  states  and  territories  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  '  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory,* as  organized  in  1787,  that  the  regions 
which  fifty  years  before,  had  been  occupied 
as  the  abodes  and  hunting-grounds  of  a  few 
naked,  roving  bands  of  savages,  were  now  in- 
habited by  three  millions  luid  a  half  of  the 
most  active,  enterprising,  and  commercial 
people  in  the  world,  producing  and  enjoying 
all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilised  life, 
with  the  improvements,  refinements,  and  in- 
telligence ot  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world. 

**  By  the  state  census  for  the  year  1845,  the 
entire  population  of  the  states  and  territories 
is  as  follows : 

1  ..State  of  Ohio 1,732,832  souls. 

2..      "       Indiana 854,321      " 

3..      "       lUinois 705,011     " 

4..      "       Michigan 304,285     " 

5 . .  Territory  of  Wisconsin 150,000     " 

'*  The  above  states,  in  1845,  had  forty  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  Wisconsin  one  dele- 
gate."* 

The  Territory  of  Louisiana  included  the 
upper  portion  of  the  purchase  from  France, 
and  became,  in  1812,  Missouri  Territory, 
extending  from  33<»  to  41"  north.  Thesoath- 
em  portion,  or  that  below  the  line  36**  30', 
was.  in  18 19,  made  the  Arkansas  Territory. 

The  storm  which  attended  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union  in  1820,  from  the 
ianaticism  of  parties  and  the  fanoous  "  com- 
promise," is  familiar  to  all.  The  rapid  subse- 
quent progress  of  the  commonwealth  we  shall 
directly  see. 

'*  While  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  pour 
ing  her  redundant  population  into  the  north^ 
em  half  of  Mississippi,  she  did  not  withhold 
her  numerous  emigrants  from  the  Arkan- 
sas territory.  Wealthy  planters  and  capitalists 
from  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
even  from  Georgia,  had  their  faces  tnmed  to 
the  fertile  and  salubrious  regions  upon  Red 
Eiver,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Arkan- 
sas territory.  Surveys  and  explorations  were 
progressing  rapidly  in  this  region,  and  numbers 
were  advancing  to  the  occupancy  of  choice 
locations  for  iheir  future  homes.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  Federal  Government  caused 

♦  Monette,  Miss.  VaL,  vol.  U.,  p.  541. 


the  surveyed  lands  free  from  the  InAm  dala 
to  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  when  not  r^ 
served  to  the  actual  occupants. 

'*  Nor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Ar- 
kansas territory  the  limit  of  American  pnh 
gress  in  that  quarter.  Hundreds  of  adves* 
turous  fiimilies  from  the  western  and  sonthen 
states,  attracted  by  the  liberal  offo-of  lauds  ii 
Texas,  advanced  to  swell  the  colooiea  estab* 
lished  by  American  proprietors  within  grmts 
profusely  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Settlers  for  these  remote  colonies  advanced 
from  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  Statei^ 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Bed 
River,  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream  to 
'Shreevesport,  proceeded  by  a  direct  roota 
into  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas,  and  eoogbl 
their  favorite  colony.*'* 

The  concluding  pages  of  Dr.  Mooette^ 
able  history  are  devot^  to  the  history  of  tha 
settlement,  independence,  and  govemnoent  of 
Texas^i  and  her  admission  as  a  state  iolo  the 
Union.  We  shall  not  go  over  this  gronnd, 
considering  it  not  embraced  in  our  plan  al 
present,  but  on  another  occasion  will  do  full 
justice  to  this  interesting  and  important  ae^ 
tion  of  our  Union. 

Thus  have  we  sketched  the  onilinea  of 
events  which  have  transpired  in  the  wlley  of 
the  Mississippi,  since  the  first  dash  of  its  great 
waters  was  heard  by  civilized  man.  NatioB 
after  nation  have  exercised  their  empire  in 
its  midst,  and  sought  to  control  its  destinies. 
But  what  was  this  great  valley  when  it  past- 
ed  into  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Americso 
Union,  after  nearly  two  centuries  of 
chical  rale ;  and  what  has  it  become  in  i 
ly  more  than  a  generation  smce  T  It  i 
almost  impossible  to  realize  that  finct  and  act 
fiction  supplies  the  material  upon  which  ws 
draw  for  the  details  of  this  history.  The 
world  has  heard  with  amazement  that  a 
mighty  empire  has  grown  np  in  the  interior 
region  of  North  America,  rivaling  in  arts,  and 
progress,  and  resources,  the  mo^t  advuiced 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  bidding  fair  to  n^ 
even  India  itself  in  the  denseness  of  its  pcpa- 
lation.  It  will  be  our  province  now  to  fni^ 
nish  the  tabular  statements  which  erinoa 
something  of  this,  though  we  regret  as  yet 
tbe^  are  meagre  ;  and  by  combining  and  cob- 
panng  them,  and  deducing  the  obvious  con- 
clusions, we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  a 
more  satisfactory  and  raluable  view  of  tiie 
great  West  than  could  be  furnished  in  any 
other  way.  The  length  to  which  this  paper 
may  be  extended,  and  the  great  labor  it  may 
cost,  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  ns  ia 
this  matter. 


♦  Monette*8  Val.  Miss.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  555,  556, 
t  Since  the  annexation,  the  popolation  of  T«XBi 
lias  been  rapidly  increasing  ttom  the  soutbcn  and 
western  states.  The  cultivation  of  sufar  and  cot- 
ion  has  progressed  in  slmiliar  ratio ;  and  we  may 
expect  in  a  very  (bw  years  to  find  it  one  of  the  bkmC 
considerable  states  in  the  sonthwest. 
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Let  UB  open  with  the  state  of  Louisuna. 
This  state  is  in  length  270  miles,  and  in 
breadth  210,  comprising  an  area  of  45,350 
square  miles,  a  very  limited  portion  of  which 
may  be  considered  in  caltivation.  Millions 
of  acres  of  the  best  soil  are  unreclaimed  in 
the  best  locations.  The  products  of  the  state 
are  chiefly  cotton,  rice,  and  susar  ;  but  such 
is  the  extension  of  the  last,  that  it  must  in 
the  result  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  plant- 
ing capital.  Rice  might  become  an  import- 
ant staple,  such  is  tne  abundance  of  lands 
suited  to  its  culture,  and  rival  in  amount  the 
products  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Great 
ncilities  for  inland  navigation  exist  in  the 
slate,  and  some  of  the  finest  rivers.  Inter- 
nal improvements  have  hitherto  been  limited  ; 
the  longest  rail-road  is  scarcely  thirty  miles 
at  this  time,  and  extends  towards  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf.  An  extensive  line  was  begun  to 
Nashville,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles, 
but  has  been  entirely  abandoned.    The  other 


roads  are  from  four  to  six  miles,  except  the 
Feliciana,  which  is  twenty  miles,  but  doing 
very  little.  There  are  several  short  canals. 
The  capital  in  manufactures  in  1840  was 
$6,430,699. 

"  There  were  in  the  state,  99,888  horses 
and  mules  ;  381,248  neat  cattle  ;  98,072 
sheep ;  323,220  swine ;  poultiy  to  the  value 
of  $283,559.  There  were  produced  sixiy 
bushels  of  wheat ;  107,353  bushels  of  oats ; 
1,812  bushels  of  rye ;  5,952,912  bushels  of 
Indian  com ;  834,341  bushels  of  potatoes ; 
24,651  tons  of  hay ;  49,283  lbs.  of  wool ; 
1,012  lbs.  of  wax;  119,824  lbs.  of  tobacco; 
3,604,534  lbs.  of  rice ;  152,555,368  lbs.  of 
cotton  ;  119,947,720  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  153,069 
dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  at  11,769  dollars ;  of 
lumber,  at  66,106  dollars.  There  were  made 
2,884  gallons  of  wine ;  and  2,233  barrels  of 
tar,  pitch,  &c." 


rOREION  TRADE  AND  COMMEROB  OF  LOUISIANA  FROM  1805  TO  1845. 
Expoiti 


DomMtie  Forelfn  ToUl 

.  $5,338,483 $1,033.062 $3,371,545 . . . 

. .  .3,357,141 1,530,182 3,887,323. . . 

...3,161.381 1,159,174 4,320,555... 

...  537,711 723,390 1,261,101... 

...  344,303 197,621 541,924... 

..1,753,974 136,978 1,690,952... 

...2,501,842  148,208 2,650,050... 

.  1,025.602 34,869 1,060,471.. . 

1,013,667 81,486  1,045,153... 


1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 383;709 3,482 '387,191. 

1813 5,055,858 46,752 6,102,610 

1816 5,251,833 351,115 5,602,948 

1817 8,241,254 783,558 9,024,812 

1818 12,176,910 747,399 12,924,309 

1819 8,950,921 817,832 9,768,753 

1620 7,242,415 353,742 7,596,157 

1881 6,907,599  364,573. 7,272,172 3,379,717 

1829 7,303,461 675,184 7,978,645 3,817,238 

1823 6,769,410 1,009,662 7,779,072 4,283,125 

1884 6,442,946 1,485,874 7,928,820 4,539.769 

1885 10,965,234 1,617,690 12,582,924 4,290,034 

1896 9,048,506 1,235,874 10,284,380 4,167,521 

1897 10,602,832 1.126.165 11,728,997 4,531,645 

1828 10,163,342  1,784,058 11,947,400 6,217,681 

1529 10,898.183 1,487,877 12,386,060 6,857,209 

1830 13,042,740 2,445,952 15,488,692 7,599,081 

1831 12,835,531 3,926,458 16,761,989 9,766,693 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

1837  31,546,275 

1838 30,077,534 


14,105,118 2,425,812 16,530,930 8,871,653 

16,133,457  2,807,916 18,941,373 9,590,505 

23,759,607 2,797,917 26,557,524 13,781,809 

31 ,265,015 5,005.808 36,270,823 17,519,814 

32,226.565 4,953,263 37,179,828 15,117,649 

3,792,422 35,338,697 14,020,012 

1,424,714 31,502,948 9,496,808 


1839 30,995,936 2,188,231 33,184,167 12,864,949 

1840 32.898,059 1,238,877 34,136,936 10,677,190 

1841 32,865,618 1,521,865 34,387,483 10,256,350 

1842 27,427,422 976,727 28,404,149 8,083,591 

1843 26,653,927 8,170,015 

1844 30,498,307 7,826,789 

1845 27,157,495 9,354,397 


Mississippi. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this 
state,  109,227  horses  and  mules;  623,197 
neat  cattle ;  128,367  sheep  ;  1,001,209  swine ; 
poultry  to  the  value  of  $369,482.  There 
were  produced  196,626  bushels  of  wheat; 
1,654  bushels  of  barley ;  668,624  bushels  of 


oats;  11,444  bushels  of  rye;  13,161,237 
bushels  of  Indian  com ;  175,196  lbs.  of  wool ; 
6,835  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,630,100  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes ;  83,471  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  777,195  lbs. 
of  rice ;  193,401,577  lbs.  of  cotton.  The 
produce  of  the  daiiy  was  valued  at  $359,585  ; 
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of  the  orchard  at  $14,458  ;  of  lumber,  $192,- 
794 ;  tar,  pitch,  <Sx.,  2,248  barrel*. 

There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  seven 
commercial  and  sixt^-seven  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $673,900 ;  755  retail  dry-goods  and 
other  stores,  employing  a  capital  of  $5,004,- 
420 ;  228  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade,  employing  a  capital  of  $132, 175;  forty 
persons  employed  in  internal  transportation, 
and  fifteen  butchers,  packers,  &o.,  employ- 
ins  a  capital  of  $4,250. 

The  capital  in  manufactures  was  $1,797,- 
727  The  exports  and  imports  of  the  state 
are  effected  through  New-Orleanc.  The  chief 
staple  is  cotton. 

Arkansas. — In  1840,  the  whole  amount 
employed  in  manufactures  was  $424,647. 
There  were  in  this  state.  51,472  horses  and 
mules ;  188,786  neat  cattle  ;  42,161  sheep  ; 
393,058  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of 
$109,468.  There  were  produced  105,878 
bushels  of  wheat;  6,219  bushels  of  rye; 
4,846,632  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  189,553 
bushels  of  oats ;  293,608  bushels  of  potatoes  ; 
64,943  lbs.  of  wool ;  1,079  lbs.  of  wax  ;  148,- 
439  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  5,454  lbs.  of  rice ; 
6,028,642  lbs  of  cotton  ;  1,542  lbs.  of  sugar ; 
586  tons  of  hay;  1,039  tons  of  hemp  and 
flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued 
at  $59,205  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  $10,680  ;  of 
the  forest,  at  $176,617. 

There  were  ten  commercial  and  ten  com- 
mission houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  $91,000  ;   263  retail  dry 

foods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $1,- 
78,719  ;  263  persons  employed  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  with  a  capital  of  $12,220.  The 
foreign  trade  of  this  state  not  being  direct,  is 
merged  in  that  of  other  states,  especially 
Louisiana. 

Tennessee. — Capital  in  manufactures  in 
1840,  $3,731,580.  There  were  in  this  state, 
841,409  horses  and  mules;  822,851  neat 
cattle;  741,593  sheep;  2,926,607  swine; 
poultry  valued  at  $606,969.  There  were 
produced  4,569,692  bushels  of  wheat ;  4,809 
bushels  of  barley  ;  7,035,678  bushels  of  oats  ; 
364,320  bushels  of  rye ;  17,118  bushels  of 
buckwheat;  44,986,188  bushels  of  Indian 
corn ;  1,060,332  lbs.  of  wool ;  850  lbs.  of 
hops  ;  50,907  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,904,370  bushels 
of  potatoes  ;  32,233  tons  of  hay  ;  3,344  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax  ;  29,550,432  lbs.  of  tobacco ; 
7,977  lbs.  of  rice;  27,701,277  lbs.  of  cotton; 
1,217  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  .258,073  lbs.  of 
sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  va- 
lued at  $472,141  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  at 
$367,105  ;  value  of  lumber  produced,  $217,- 
606  ;  3,236  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  &c.,  were 
made.  Cattle  are  exported  from  the  southern 
parts. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  limestone.  Gyp- 
sum in  large  quantities  has  been  discovered. 
Copperas,  alum,  nitre  and  lead  are  among 


the  minerals,  and  some  silver  has  been  tbottd. 
Saltpetre  forms  a  considerabe  article  of  con- 
merce.  There  are  numerooB  salt  spring!, 
and  some  mineral  springs. 

Kentucky. — Capital  m  maiin£u;tiii«0,  ii 
1840,  $5,945,259.  There  were  395,85) 
horses  and  mules ;  787,098  neat  cattle ; 
1,006,240  sheep;  2,810,533  swine;  poultry 
to  the  value  of  $586,439 ;  there  were  pro- 
duced 4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat;  17,491 
bushels  of  wheat ;  17,491  bushels  of  bariey; 
7,155,974  bushels  of  oats  ;  1,321,373  bushels 
of  rye ;  8,169  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  89,847,- 
120  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  1,786,847  lbs. 
of  wool ;  742  lbs.  of  hops ;  88,445  ibs.  of 
wax  ;  1,055,085  bushels  of  potatoes;  89.308 
tons  of  hay  ;  9,992  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
58,436,909  lbs.  of  tobacco;  16,376  lbs.  of 
rice;  691,456  lbs.  of  cotton;  737  lbs.  of 
silk  cocoons;  1,377'835  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  amonnted  to  9931,- 
363;  of  the  orchard,  $494,935;  of  lamber, 
$130,329.  There  were  made  2,209  gallons 
of  wine. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  Ken- 
tucky, are  iron  ore,  coal,  salt  and  lime.  The 
salt  licks,  as  the  springs  are  called,  fioD 
the  fact  that  cattle  and  wild  animals  have 
been  fond  of  licking  around  them,  are  nume- 
rous, and  salt  is  extensively  manufactmed, 
not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  ex- 
portation. The  greater  part  of  the  exports 
of  this  state  pass  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New-Orleans,  and  its  chief  imports  an 
brought  in  steamboats  by  the  Ohio  River  and 
other  tributaries. 

Missouri. — Capital  in  manufactures  m 
1840,  $2,704,405.  There  were  in  this  state 
196.132  horses  and  mules  ;  433,875  neat  cat- 
tle; 348,018  sheep;  1,271, 161  swine;  pool- 
try  valued  at  $270,647.  There  were  produced 
1,037,386  bushels  of  wheat ;  9,801  bushels  of 
bariey  ;  2,234,947  bushels  of  oats ;  68,608 
bushels  of  rye  ;  15,318  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
17,332,524  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  562,265 
lbs.  of  wool;  56,461  lbs.  of  wax  ;  783,768 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  49,083  tons  of  hay ; 
18,010  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  9,067,913  Rps. 
of  tobacco;  121,121  lbs  of  cotton;  274,853 
lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
were  valued  at  $100,432  ;  of  the  orchard  at 
$90,878  ;  of  lumber  at  $70,355. 

Illinois. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840, 
$3,036,512.  There  were  199,235  horses 
and  mules ;  626,274  neat  cattle ;  395,675 
sheep ;  1,495,254  swine  ;  poultry  valued  «t 
$309,204.  There  were  produced  3,835,3» 
bushels  of  wheat ;  82,251  bushels  of  bariey; 
4,988,008  bushels  of  oats ;  88,197  bushels  of 
rye ;  57,884  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  22,634^- 
211  bushels  of  Indian  com;  650,007  lbs.  of 
wool;  17,742  lbs.  of  hops;  29,173  lbs.  of 
wax  ;  2,025,520  bushels  of  potatoes^  164,932 
tons  of  hay ;  1,976  tons  of  hemp  &Dd  flax; 
564,326  lbs.   of  tobacco;  460  lbs. ^f  nee; 
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200,947  lbs.  of  cotton;  1,150  lbs.  of  silk  I 
cocoons ;  399,813  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  were  valued]at  $428,175 ; 
of  the  orchard  at  $126,756;  of  lumber, 
$203,666.  Value  of  skins  and  furs,  $39,- 
412.  There  were  made  474  gallons  of 
wine. 

Indiana.  —  Capital  in  manufactures  in 
1840,  $4,132,043.  There  were  in  this  sUte, 
241,036  horses  and  mules;  619,980  neat 
cattle;  675,982  sheep;  1,623,608  swine; 
poultry  to  the  value  of  $358,594.  There 
were  produced  4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat ; 
28,015  bushels  of  barley;  5,981,605  bushels 
of  oats  ;  129,621  bushels  of  rye ;  49,019 
bushels  of  buckwheat ;  28,155,887  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  ;  1,237,919  lbs.  of  wool ;  38,591 
lbs.  of  hops  ;  30,647  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,525,794 
•  bushels  of  potatoes ;  178,029  tons  of  hay  ; 
8,605  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1,820,306  lbs. 
of  tobacco;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  $742,- 
269  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  $110,055 ;  of  lumber, 
at  $420,791.  There  were  made  10,265  gallons, 
of  wine  ;  and  value  of  skins  and  furs,  $220,- 
883. 

Ohio. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840, 
$16,905,257.  There  were  in  this  state, 
430,527  horses  and  mules  ;  1,217,874  neat 
cattle ;  2,028,401  sheep ;  2,099,746  swine  ; 
poultry  to  the  value  of  $551,193.  There 
were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheat ; 
212,440  bushels  of  barley;  14,393,103  bush- 
els of  oats ;  814,205  bushels  of  rye ;  633,139 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of 
Indian  com;  3,685,315  lbs.  of  wool ;  62,195 
lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax  ;  5,805,021 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  1,022,037  tons  of  hay  ; 
9,080  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  5,942,275  lbs. 
of  tobacco ;  4,317  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons ; 
6,363,386  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  were  valued  at  $1,848,869  ;  of  the 
orchard,' at  $475,271;  of  lumber,  $262,821. 
There  were  made  11,524  gallons  of  wine, 
and  6,809  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Michigan. — Capital  in  manufactures  in 
1840,$3;i  12,240.  There  were  in  this  state, 
30,144  horses  and  mules ;  185,190  neat  cat- 
tle ;  99,618  sheep  ;  295,890  swine ;  poultry 
to  the  value  of  $82,730.  There  were  pro- 
<luced  2,1^7,108  bushels  of  wheat ;   127,802 


bushels  of  barley ;  2,114,051  bushels  of  oats ; 
34,236  bushels  of  rye  ;  113,592  bushels  of 
buckwheat;  2,277,039  bushels  of  Indian 
com;  153,375  lbs.  of  wool ;  11,381  lbs.  of 
hops ;  4,533  lbs.  of  wax.  There  were  pro- 
duced 2,109,205  bushels  of  potetoes ;  130,- 
805  tons  of  hay  ;  755  tons  of  hemp  and  flax ; 
1,602  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  266  lbs.  of  silk  co- 
coons ;  1,329,784  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducto  of  the  dairy  were  estimated  at  $301,- 
052  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  at  $16,075  ;  and  of 
lumber,  at  $392,325. 

Wisconsin. — Capital  in  manufactures  in 
1840,  $635,926.  There  were  in  this  territo- 
ry, 5,735  horses  and  mules;  30,269  neat 
cattle ;  3,462  sheep  ;  51,383  swine  ;  value  of 
poultry  produced,  $16,167.  There  were 
produced  212,116  bushels  of  wheat ;  11,062 
bushels  of  barley ;  406,514  bushels  of  oats ; 
1.965  bushels  of  rye;  10,654  bushels  of 
buckwheat ;  379,359  bushels  of  Indian  com ; 
419,608  bushels  of  potatoes ;  6,777  lbs.  of 
wool ;  1,474  lbs.  of  wax ;  135,288  lbs.  of 
sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  va- 
lued at  $35,677. 

Iowa. — Capital  in  manufactures  in  1840,, 
$199,645.  There  were  in  this  territory, 
10,794  horses  and  mules ;  38,049  neat  cattle ; 
15,354  sheep  ;  104,899  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  $16,529.  There  were  produced 
154,693  bushels  of  wheat ;  728  bushels  of 
barley;  216,385  bushels  of  oats;  d,'^92 
bushels  of  rye  ;  6,212  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
1,406,241  bushels  of  Indian  com;  23,039 
lbs.  of  wool;  2,132  lbs.  of  wax ;  234,063 
bushels  of  potatoes  ;  17,953  tons  of  hay  ;  313- 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  8,076  lbs.  of  tobacco  ; 
41,450  lbs  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy- 
were  valued  at  $23,609  ;  of  the  orchard,  $50  ; 
of  lumber,  $50,280.  Value  of  skins  and: 
furs,  $33,594. 

Indian  or  Western  Territory. — This  is 
guarantied  to  the  Indians  who  have  been 
driven  westward.  It  is  600  miles  long,  and 
300  to  600  broad.  The  river  Platte  is  on  its 
north;  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  east;  Red 
River,  south  ;  and  desert,  west. 

The  following  tables  will  furnish  a  sum- 
mary of  the  products  of  the  Westem  States 
compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the* 
Union, 
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WS8TKBK  TAU.BT— PBOGRIBS  OF  THB  ORSAT  WEBt. 
AOBICULTDKAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THB  VNITBD  STATES,  184ft. ** 


Sute  or  Territory. 


Msine  

New-Hampshire.  ... 

Massachssetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New-York 

New-Jersby 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

<}eorgia 

Alabama. 

Missisaippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Keatncky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nnnois 

Missouri.. 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida , 

Wisconsin  territory. 
Iowa              ** 
Dist.  of  Columbia — 
Texas 


Popula> 
tion  in 
1840. 


Present 
estimate 
po  portion. 


501573 

S84574 

737090 

108830 

300978 

S91948 

9428031 

373300 

1724033 

78083 

470019 

1939797 

753419 

594398 

091399 

500756 

375651 

352411 

829210 

779698 

1519467 

685866 

476183 

383102 

97574 

212267 

54477 

30945 

43119 

43719 


575500 
991500 
817000 
190000 
320000 
298000 

9626000 
409000 

1960000 

79000 

485500 

1955000 
760000 
600000 
784000 
660000 
586000 
440000 
910000 
835000 

1760000 
860000 
722000 
540000 
140000 
320000 
80000 
100000 
115000 
54000 
100000 


No.  bushels 

of 

wheat 


No. 
bushels 
of  barley 


509000 

647000 

941000 

5000 

114000 

854000 

16900000 

1050000 

19580000 

440000 

4884000 

11885000 

1969000 

1168000 

1571000 

960000 

378000 

8340000 
4769000 
13579000 
7044000 
4563000 
1525000 
9427000 
7061000 

07i600 

703000 

15000 


973000 

193000 

109000 

51000 

26000 

51000 

3574000 

8500 

141000 

4500 

9700 

84600 

3600 

3600 

11800 

7900 

1800 

5500 

15400 
919600 

35200 
101200 

11000 

900 

197900 

90000 
95000 


Total ^  17006453  19609500  106548000  5100600  163908000  97175000  10968000  fflTSOtM 


No. 
bushels 
of  oats. 


1564000 
1949000 
1856000 

900000 
1646000 
3593000 
93700000 
4919000 
19696000 

828000 
1691000 
6888000 
9673000 

700000 

833000 
1597000 
1180000 

8695000 

13091000 

94447000 

13902000 

19957000 

5466000 

436000 

4815000 

8000 

1900000 

681000 

19000 


No. 
bushels 
of  rye. 


No. 
bushels 
bnd(wh*l  Ind 


185000 
495000 

504000 

47000 

lOlOOOO 

391000 

3560000 

9954000 

11999000 

53000 

044000 

1441000 

917000 

48000 

64000 

76000 

91000 

9000 

384000 

9548000 

798000 

221000 

143000 

81000 

12000 

77000 

9000 
8000 

7000 


60000 

154000 

190000 

4000 

444000 

300000 

3347000 

900000 

3329000 

13000 

109000 


No. 

bushels 
Con 


1919009 
1896000 


73KM 


niM 

9711 


148970M 

818400 

i3S9mi 

9107OOO 
8360000 

90000    7O965O0I 

14000 
960000 

73000     30695000 

99000    ggJOiWO 

19000 


95000 
14000 


State  Of  Territory. 


Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Msasaehnseus 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New- York 

NeW'Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin  territory. . 

Iowa  territory 

District  of  Columbia. . 


No. 

bushels 
potatoes. 


8613000 

3714000 

30S8000 

650000 

1694000 

4926000 

91966000 

1757000 

549T0O0 

155000 

705000 

1899000 

9711000 

2520000 

1536000 

1635000 

3040000 

1399000 

2256000 

1508000 

4120000 

9680000 

9631000 

875000 

649000 

4555000 

955000 

938000 

516000 

41000 


Total 88399000  14065000 


No. 

tons  of 

hay. 


1877000 

526000 

530000 

46000 

458000 

1139000 

3T03000 

969000 

1597000 

19000 

56000 

996000 

67000 

16000 

13000 

15000 

1000 

26000 

42000 

123000 

1251000 

1351000 

297000 

77000 

1000 

914000 

1000 

84000 

96000 

1000 


Tons 
flax  and 
hemp. 


1500 
92500 
500 
500 
500 
19500 


No. 

lbs.  of 

tobacco. 


199000 
794000 


535000 

17920000 
809I8B00 
10373000 
40000 
195000 
341000 
198600 

37109000 
63310000 
7576800 
3520000 
1168000 
13744000 


260000 


No. 
lbs.  of 
cotton. 


6000 
9419000 
40000000 
45000000 
205000000 
145000000 
935000000 


185000000 

48000000 

1900000 


970000 

900000 

17000000 

19000000 


37500  187499000  936068000  89765000 


No. 

lbs.  of 
rice. 


2500 

soooooo 

66500000 

14500000 

960000 

075000 

3800000 

9000 

17000 


6500 
675000 


Lbs.  of 

silk 


944 

1910 

47110 

1250 

990000 

13740 

7890 

6M0 

41170 

5500 

10940 

9100 

6890 

7010 

6130 

7890 

300 

1570 

30110 

6070 

39370 

1150 

4080 

900 

300 

1900 

500 

40 

1500 


460530 


Ns. 
Rw.of 


310 


800000» 

euoooe 


For  1690,  sseTol.L 
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tHCKIiJI  or   POPVLATMIt  IK  TCI   UVXTIB  tTATBt,  COMPJLitCD  WITH  TBS  •BOWTH,  OOHSUKITIOIf,  AMB 
XZPORT  OP  WHSAT,  PROK  1700  TO  IMO. 


P 

« 

fl 

«•  . 

o  ■ 

o  5 

1 

1 

> 

A« 

1790 

3939328 

1800 

5309758 

1810 

7^9908 

J820 

9638166 

1830 

1S8660S0 

1610 

17068086 

8£o' 

«  c  ■* 


-  a  '-J  i:  * 
;5 


130051 
fl0539 
314795 
400023 
589434 
871621 


3500 
9500 
25700 
33000 
8«344 
169230 


II 

4 


1000000 
1300000 
1750000 
2600000 
3000009 
4700000 


I 


§1 


II? 


17000000 
22000000 
30000000 
38000000 
50000000 
80000000 


4750000  I  10700000 
3300000  I  16600000 
4320000  I  22880000 
5900000  27050000 
6175000  I  391250C0 
11300000  '  60950000 


28 

15  $1,02 
143«  1,58 
HH  1,85 
12^  1,05 
14       ];K) 


47s  6d 
62s  7d 
82s  Sd 
868  Od 
588  7d 
56slld 


TABULAR   8TATK1IKNT  OV   MANUFACTURES   IN  THE    WEST  IN    1840. 


MatAinery. 


Hcarivoare. 


Fire-armsj  4^. 


Preeunu  MetmU. 


Men 
em- 
Stales  amd  Valae         ployed 
Territories               Dojs.  No. 

Alabama 131.825 96.. 

Miasissippi 242,235 274. . 

LouisiaDa 5,000 — 

Teonesaee 257,704.     ..  266.. 

Kentacky 46,074 149.. 

Ohio 875,731 858.. 

Indiana 123,808 120.. 

Uliaoia 37,720 71.. 

Mioaoarl 190,412 191.. 

Arkansas 14,065 51.. 

MIcliiffan 47,000 67  . 

iriorida 5,000 8.. 

Wisconsin 716 6.. 

Iowa 


plojr.d 


Value  of       Men  Men 

Gallery,        em'  "  Can-        Small  em- 

Ac.         ployed    non  Arms 

Dols.  No.      No.  No. 

.  13,875 41....   4  428 20  . 

90 7  . 

..  ao,ooo 8 

.  57,170 142... 564 84.. 

..22,350 30 2,341     ....109.. 

..303,300 289....  8  2,450 70.. 

,.  84,263 83 885 47.. 

..    0,750 20. ...to  288  H.. 

959 48.. 

6 1.. 

..     1,250 7 • 195 6.. 


Men 


plo; 


"ffo* 


12 
40. 


Valae 
Dols. 

..1,650 

..  6,425 8 


.28,460 11 

.19.060 21 

.53,125 87 

..  8,500 9 

.  2,400 7 

.  5,450 IS 

'.'.  i]m.'.'.y.l  i 

..      500 


VarUnu  MetaU. 
Men 


States  and  Valae. 

Territories.  doll's. 

Alabama 25,700.. 

Misfliasippi 86,900.. 

Louisiana • 

Tennesaee 100,870.. 

Kentacky 164,080.. 

Ohio 782,901.. 

Hidiana 14,580....    26... 

OMnola 81,200....    29.. 

Mimmauri 60,300....    72.. 

Arkansas 1,240....      5... 

MieHlgan 57,900 45... 

Florida 4,000....      8.. 

'Wisconsin 3,500....      5.. 

Iowa 


p.gH. 

..    17... 
..     20... 

.'.'  160!.'! 

..  174... 

589 


Gromfe,  4<;.         Bricks  ^  Lime. 

"-— — \ 
Men 
em- 

..    264. 


Men 
em- 

Valae.     ployed. 

doU's.  No. 
.    7,811....    17.. 


.  5,400....  10.. 
,  8,820....  25.. 
.256,131...  401.. 
.  6,720....  28.. 
.  16,112....  26.. 
.  32,050...     73.. 

50 

.    7,000....      6.. 


Vahie. 

doll's. 
.  91,326.. 
.273,870.. 
.861,655.. 
.119,371a. 
.240,919... 
.712,697.. 
.206,751.. 
.263,398.. 
.185,234.. 
.319,696.. 
.  68,918.. 
,.  37,600.. 
.  8,527.. 
..  13,710.. 


.1,467.. 
.  417. 
.  657.. 
.1,469.. 
.1,007.. 
.  995. 
.  671. 
,.  66. 
.  298.. 
.  136. 
.  48. 
..     89. 


Capital  Wool. 

invest-         4 * ^ 

ed  in  those    Fall- 
already       ing     Facto 
mentioned.    Mills,    ries. 
dolPs.         No.       No. 

-.     05,870*. 

..    222,745 

..2,432,600 

..  166,728....  4  ....  26 
..  148,191....  5  ....  40 
..  677,056.... 206  .  ..180 
..  140.469....  24  ....  37 
..    104,648....    4  ....  16 

..    256,484 0 

..      11,020 1 

..      77,075....  16  ....    4 

..     90,900 

4,355  

8,200 


Wool. 


Cotton. 


Valae    Persons     Capital 
of  em-  in-        Faeto- 

Statesand  Goods,    ployed.      Tested,      ries. 

Territories.  doll's.       No.         doll's.        No. 

Alabama 14. 

Mississippi 53. 

Lioalsiana 2.. 

Tennessee 14,200...    45....  25,600....    38. 

Kentucky 151,246....  200....  138,000....    58. 

Ohio 685,757....  035.... 437,085....      8. 

Indiana  58^7....  108....  77,054....    12. 


Dye  and      Valae 
Spin-       Print       ofarti- 
dles.     Works.        cles. 
No.  No.  doU's. 

..  1,502 17,547. 

..      818 1,744. 

..      706 18,000. 

.16,813 325.710. 

..12,358....     6  ....320,380. 

..13,574 130,378. 

..  4,085....     1  ....135,400. 


Persons     Capital 


em- 
ployed. 

No. 
..     82.. 
81.. 
23.. 


fn- 
vested, 
doll's. 
.  85,575 
.    6,490 
29,000 


...1,542  ...468,940 
...  598... 316,1 13 
...  946....  113,500 
...    910. ...149^ 
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TABVLAM  tTATBHBHT  OF  MANVrAOTVHU  IH  THI  WStT  IM  1810— «9Mtmil«tf. 


Wool. 


CoUon. 


Value  Persons  Capital 

of  era-  in- 

Goods,  ployed.  Tested. 

doU's.       No.  doU's. 


Facto* 

ries. 

No, 


States  and 

Territories^ 

nUnois 9,540.. ..34     ....  26,S05 

Missottri 17,750.. ..13    ....    5,100 

Axkausa» 120...  I     ....  12,600....  2 

Michigan 9,734. ...37     ....34,120 

Florida * 

Wisconsin. ^ 

Iowa 800 


Dye  and 
Spln^       Frint 
dies.      Works. 
No,         No. 


Vakie  Persons  Capttaf 

ofartl-        em-  ia- 

cies.  ployed,  rested 

doU's.         No.  dsirs. 


....V» 


Silk. 


Flax. 


MinA. 


States  and 

Territories. 
Alabama — 
Mississippi.. 
Louisiana . . . 
Tennessee . . 
Kentoeky... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri.... 
Arksnsas  ....    ...... 

Michigan      8 

Florl<& IH 

Wisconsin I 

Iowa 


Females  & 
Reeled  &  Males      Children    Capital 

other  sorts.  Value,  employed,  employed,  invested. 

lbs.         doll's.       No.          No.          doU's. 
...  13    ....      99 75... 


Persons 
Value,  employed. 
doU's.       No. 


Capital  Valoe 
inrested.  produce* 

doU's.  dolTs. 
7«5 


.  70  . 
.  10^. 
.  86  . 
.052  . 
.  0  . 
.  17     . 


.  420. 
.  218 
.  819. 
.8,740.. 
04. 
.    935 


14 
3 

93 
4 


3 
31 
>1 

97 
1 
1 


.9,500... 
.5,407.... 
.9,990... 

lO.V.'. 


3,139.. 
7,519... 
11,737... 
9,851... 
),480.. 


149 
949 

31 
961 

50 


943 

100 


.    9^ 


34  . 

15. 
5., 


50. 


46,39 

11,711 

H,I15 

IB5 


30. 


1^ 


Mised. 


Tobneco. 


HaU,  C^w,  BomuU,  ^c. 


Persons     Capital 
em-  in- 

states and  ployed,      vested. 

Territories.  No.  doU's, 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 24 537. . 

Kentucky 3,142...  30.908.. 

Ohio 552. . .  .183,415. . 

Indiana 596....  13,145.. 

liUnois 49....    8,233.. 

Missouri 40...    4,885.. 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin 4...       550. 

Iowa 


Articles. 

Value. 

doU's. 
.  2,960.. 
10.. 
.150,000.. 
.  89,462.. 
,413,585.. 
.212,818.. 
..  65,659.. 
..  10,139.. 
..  89,996.. 
750.. 
..  5,000.. 
..  10,480. 

'.'.       "40*.! 


Capital 


em- 

in- 

"r- 

Tested. 
doU's. 

..      ».. 

'.'.  A\A.'. 

■  95,000! 

..259.. 

.947,475. 

.     587.. 

.930,400. 

..  187.. 

.  68,810. 

..     88.. 

..  94,706. 

..    24.. 

.     3,093. 

..  M8.. 

..  51,755. 

..      3.. 

950. 

..     19.. 

..     1,750. 

..     91.. 

..     5,240. 

Hats  and 
Caps,  dtc. 

dolFs. 
...    8,210. 
. .     5,140. 


9traw 
Bon- 
nets. 

doll's. 


PersoM   Cayini 


ployed. 

No. 

..     31... 

. .    ly.  . 


...104,949.. 

..901,310.. 

..798,513.. 
...122,844.. 

..  28,395.. 
...Hl,620.. 
...  1,500.. 
...  80,463.. 
...  1,500.. 
61 . . 
...  19,900.. 


.4y483. 
.3,028. 
.9,048. 
.1,570. 
.    100. 

*.    659! 


.5,rdo. 


Leather  Tanneries,  Saddlenesy  4<. 


Tan-         Sole 
States  and  neries.      tanned. 

Territories.  No.         sides. 

Alabama 149...  36,705. 

Mississippi 198...  15,339.. 

Louisiana 95. . . .  12,760. . 

Tennessee 454. . . .133,547. . 

Kentucky 387. . .  107,676. , 

Ohio 819..  .161,630.. 

Indiana 428....  122,780.. 

Illinois 155. . . ,  28,383. . 

Missouri 155....  31,959.. 

Arkansas 37 9,263. 

Michigan 38....    7,017.. 

Florida 3....    5,950, 

Wisconsin  l , . . .       160 

Iowa 3,...       340 


Men 


Upper 

em- 

tanned, 
sides. 

p,gM 

.  49,777.. 

..    300 

15,093.. 

..    149. 

19,705.. 

..      88. 

171,399.. 

..    909. 

155,465.. 

..    978. 

234,037.. 

.1,790. 

157,581.. 

..    978. 

34,654.. 

305. 

55,186.. 

..    935. 

9,811.. 

..      70. 

9,832.. 

..     99. 

.     1,250.. 

..      15. 

150.. 

8. 

410.. 

■  4. 

Capital 

vested. 
doH's. 
.147,463 
.  70,870. 
.182,025. 
.484,114. 

567,954.. 
.957,383.. 
.399,627.. 
.155,679. 
.208,936. 
.  43,510. 
.  70,940.. 
.  14,500. 
.  2,000. 
.     4|400. 


AU  other 
Fac- 
tories. 
No. 
..    137... 
..     «... 
7... 
..    374... 
.      548... 
.1,160... 
..    679... 
096. . . 
..    «40... 
..    546... 
..    101... 
..      10... 
13... 
5... 


Articles 

Value 

doU*s. 

180,159. 

118,167. 

108,500.. 

359,050. 

739,646. 
1,986,146. 

730,001. 

947,917.. 


17.400.. 
199,190 
6^900. 
11,800. 
4,875. 


4,M5 


177  -  4«41> 
194.    ..lie,8fil 

963.  ..aasussT 
183.  ..  mjM 
66.   ..  19,9W 

89....  9M» 

8...       401 

49.  ..  9flgo>r 
w 

1...  J9 


Cafial 


«4» 
41,9© 


.154.3« 

.9I7,9I» 
9<7,54i 

.  mjsm 

.     8,91 


4JJI 
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Soap  <md  CandleM. 


Di9.  and  Far.  Liquors. 


Tallow 
StstM  and  Soap.  candlea. 

Territorlea.  lbs.  lbs. 

Alabama S19,034....     23,047. 

MioiMippi » 312,064  ...     31,057. 

Louisiana t,302,200. . . .  3,500,030 . . 

Venne8M»e 504,289....      65,380.. 

KentQcky 2,282,426. . . .    563,636. . 

Ohio 8,603,036  ...2,318,456.. 

fadlana 1,135,560....    228,038.. 

nUnoia 519,673....    117,698.. 

Misaonri 188,000....    243,000.. 

Arkansaa 142,775....      16,541. 

MlcWjfan 78,100....     57,975. 

Florida 10.8S7  ...       2,812. 

Wiaconaln 64,317....      12,909. 

Iowa 9,740....       4,436. 


Spenna- 
eeti  and 

wax 
candlea. 

Iba. 
. .     621 .. . 
..       97... 
..40,000... 

'.'    im'.'.'.. 

.      Ul.... 
42.... 

','.  'm'..'. 
'.'.    ies'.V. 

48... 


Men  Capital 
em-  in- 

ployed,  vested. 
No.        doU*«. 

.      2....    •3,500  .. 

1  '75!!'.'.115;500'." 
2....    6,000... 

.  516....  •fi8,765... 

.  105....  186,780... 

.     30....  13,039... 

.     25....  17,345... 

.     15....  16,700... 

.  32....  200... 
6....    6,000... 

"i'Zl    8,432'.".! 


DistU- 

lories. 

No. 

.    188... 

14... 

5.   . 

.1,4(86... 

.    869... 

.390... 

,    323... 

.    150... 

,    293... 

.      53... 

.      34... 

'.     *  8*.'.*. 


Pro-    Brew- 

d«oed.   eriea. 

gala.      No. 

.    127,230...  7 

3,150....  t 

.    285,520....  1 

1,109,107     ..  6 

1,763,685. ..  .60 

6,329,467....  50 

1,787,108....  20 

1,551,684...  U 

508,368....  7 

.      26,415 

.    837,761....  10 

8,300!!*.*.  3 
4,310 


GZoM,  Earthentoare,  -^c. 


Dia.  and  Ftr^  Liquon, 


Pro- 
dvced. 
gals. 
900.. 
132.. 
2,400.. 
1,835.. 
914,580.. 


States  and 

Territorie*. 

AJabama 

Miasissippl  . , 

Louisiana 

Tennessee . . 

Kentneky 

Ohio 1,422,584 

Indiana 188,392. 

fUlnois 90,300. 

Missonri 374,700. 

Arkanaas 

Michigan....    308,696. 

Florida 

Wisconsin. . .     14,200. 
Iowa 


Men 
em- 
•d. 


pl^o 


Capital  Men 

in-       Glass-  Cutting-     em- 
vested,  houses,    shops,  ployed. 
doU'a.      No.  No.        No. 


Value 
of  arti- 
cles in-  Capital 
eluding        in-        Potte- 
oiirrors.  vested.      ries. 
4oU'8  doU's.        No 


.  220.. 
.  12.. 
.  -27.. 
.1,341.. 
.1,092.., 
.  706... 
500.. 
.  233.. 
.  305.. 
.  38.. 
.    116... 


.34,212 7 

.       910 1 

.110,000 1 

.218,182 ^ ^    ....29 

.315,308 1  ....     2  ....   8,000....      500. ...16 

.893,119 99 

.292,316 45 

.138,155 23 

.180,976 li 

.  10,205 

.124,200....    1 34  ....   7,322.... 25,000....  3 


Value 
of  arti- 
cles, 
doll's. 
..  8,300 
..  1,200 
,  1,000 
.51,600 
..24,090 
..89,754 
..35,886 
..26,740 
..111,176 


1,100 


...      11. 
...       8. 

eUu9,  ^e. 


14,400. 
1,500. 


..  1,050 


Sugar  R^ifneritMt  ChocolaUt  4fC 


Men 
em- 


pljjr.d. 


Capital 

vested, 
doira. 


States  and 

Territories. 

Alabama 18 11,250.. 

Misatasippi. 
Louisiana.. 
Tennessee. 
Kentucky... 

Ohio 

indiana.... 

tlUnois 

Missouri... 
flirkansas... 
Michigan... 

florida 

Wisconsin. 
Iowa 


Reflae- 

ries. 
No. 


Value 
pro- 
duced, 
doll's. 


Value  of 
Choco- 
late. 
doU's. 


Value  of 
Confec- 
tionary, 
don's. 


Men 
em- 
ed. 


"'{S 


13,800.. 

2 200 10,500.. 

18 8,000 5 770,000 7,000 20,000. 

60 7,306 , 

61 9,670 36,050.. 

119 43,450 1 8,000 60,450.. 

79 13,685 4,000.. 

66 10,225 3,240. 

83 7.,250 1,000. 


Capital 

in- 
vested, 
doll's. 

6,120 


626. 


3,000. 


16. 

2 

101 351,000 

"28*.!!!!!  14,260 

43 26,800 

3 1,000 

8 825 

1 600 


1,200 


8^. 


360., 


States  and 
Territories. 


Alabama  ... 
Misalssippl. 
(Louisiana . . 
Tenneasee.. 
Kentucky  . . . 
<»Jiio 


Drugtt  Medieinta,  PtanU  and  Dye*. 


Powder 

Mills. 
No. 


Powder, 
lbs. 


Men  em- 
plowed. 


Value  of 
Medicinal     Value  of 

k       Drugs,    Turpentine, 

Capital      Paioia,  and 

invested.  Dyes,  &c.     Vamisb. 
Dole.         Dols.  Dols. 

16,600 

3,125 


PowdarMUU,  

-  Men 

em-  Capital 
»loyed.  invested. 
No.  Dols. 

4    16,000 

4     600 

42,000 10    6,000 

10  10,323 11     1,490....     3,337 1,485 15    3,860 

11   182^00 58     42,000....  26,994 9,000 26    ......  16,630 

SL .^22,500 13    18,000....  101,860 200 70    a26,88» 
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Google 
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or  TBI  mtMMT  WB9r. 


tABPLAK  BTxriumtn  ov  HAawAorvBM  nr  thb  wssr  nc  im»   nwfiiiMrf. 


DrugMf  MedScinUf  Paints  and  D^fea. 


PmDSerXilia, 


States  aad 
TerritorlM. 

Hldiana . 


Men  en-  Oipital 

fUyed.  liiTeiited. 

No.  .    Dels. 
1 


Talneot 

Medicinal     Talae  of 

Drugs,    Turpeaftine, 

Itointa,  and 

Dyes,  Ac.    Varniaku 

Dole.  Deto. 


plorad. 


Powier 

Mlta.       Powder. 
No.  iba. 

....1 1     47,780 SI .n 

HUnols. !;!!....; M,001 MM 90 

Miaaourl' 1     7,500 S    1,050 13,500 8 

Ai^aneaa 1     400 700 400 

Mlehiaan 1,M0 S 

florida 900 1 

Wlaconain «50 

«,S40 7 


DoU. 
..  ]7,fM 

..    7,0M 


P^PtTm 


Cordqgt. 


State  Mri 
Territoriea. 


Rope 
Wallta. 
;No. 


Talue 
pro- 
duced. 
Dola. 


Men 
era- 


Capital 

iBToateA 

Dela. 


Fao- 

leriea. 

No. 


Valiie 


dvced. 
Dale. 


Valaeof 
all  oiler  fa- 

Inricaof     Men 

Paper,       em-       Capitaff 
Carda.  Ac.  ployed  tn^ealed 


No. 


Dola. 


Miaaiaaippi 

liouialana 

Tenneaaee 28....    132,030.. 

Kentucky Ill . . .  .1,292,270. . 

Ohio 21....     89,750  . 

Indiana *....       5,850.. 

llinoia 

Miaaouri 21....     98,490.. 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiaconain 

Iowa 


.  258....  84,280.. 
.1,688....  1,023,130.. 
.  M....  37,075.. 
.      11...       2,27».. 


139. 


71,589. 


..  46,000.... M,000....  87....  «3,00» 

..  44,000 4T.-..   47^S0» 

.. 270,202.... 8t4W0.... 305  ..  90e,20» 
..  80,457. ...54,i00... .100....  08,7» 
..    2,000 


7,000. 


901,600 


rftttitttg  €ttul  Bnunngm 


Suteaand 

Territoriea  No. 

Alabama 22 

Miaaiaaippi , 28 

l.oui8fana 35 

Tenneaaee 41, 

Kentucky S4. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minoia , 

Miaaouri 

Arkanaaa.. 


Semi 
andTri- 
Printing    Bind-      Daily     Weekly    weekly     Period!-     Menem-       Capital 
Officea     eriea     Papera     Papera     Papers        cala         ployed       ta^aami 
No.         No.  No.  N*.  No.  Dote. 

3 94 1  105 96.100 

2 28 1  94 8M10 


No. 
1 
1 
5 
5 
3 


150 41  .. 

69 0  .. 

45 5  .. 

40 

0 1 


Michigan 2a 2  .... 

Florida 10 1  .... 

Wiaconein 0 

Iowa 4 


21. 
38 


.11 

.  2  ..  .. 

.  5 20.. 

.  9 107.. 

60.. 

.  3  38.. 

.  0  24.. 

0.. 

.  e 26 

10.. 

6.. 

4.. 


2 3 

6  10 

,  7 8 

7 20 

4  3 

2  t 

5 

3 

1 


.    392 199,700 

.  191 in,9eo 

.    996  8M9ft 

.1,175 440,799 

.    211 a8w30» 

175 n;am 

.    143 70,390 

.      37 19,100 

.    110. «9,9» 

.      30. 95,900 

.      94 NJ» 

.      1ft SbTIO 


Carriages  and  Wagons. 

^ * . 

Talno        Men      Capital 
Statea  pro-         em-         in- 

and  dueed     ployed     Teated 

Territories        Dols.        No.         Dols. 

Alabama 88,891....    235....  49,074. 

Miasissippi. . .  49,093. ...    132. .. .  34,345. 

loniaiana....  23,350....     51....  15,780. 

Tbnneaaee... 219,897....    518....  80,878. 

Kentucky....  168,724  ...    538....  79,378. 

Ohio .-701,228. . .  .1,490. . .  .290,540. . 

Indiana 163,185....    481....  78,116. 

nUnoia 144,302 307....  99,203. 

Miaaouri 97,112....    201....  45,074. 

Arkanaaa....    2,675....     15....    1,555.. 

MIehigan....  20,075....     59....  13,150.. 

EtortM 11,000....      15....    5,900.. 

Wlaconain...    2,000....       8....       325.. 
1,900....       9....    1,400.. 


mils  and  tks  ArHeUs  Produced, 


Phmr- 

M^iSs 

No. 
.  5K.. 
.  16... 
.  3... 
255... 
.958... 
536... 
.204... 
.  98.... 
.  64.... 

10.... 

98^... 

4." '.7 
0.... 


Flour 
pro- 
duced 
Bbls. 
.      23,664.. 
1,800.. 

67,881 . . 
.  273,088.. 
1,311.954.. 
.  224,694.. 
.  172,657.. 
.  49,363.. 
1,430.. 
909,880  .. 

900.*.'; 
4,940.. 


Grist 

Mills 

No. 
..    797. 

.    806.. 

.  276.. 
.1,565.. 
.1,515.. 
.1,325.. 
.  646.. 
.  640.. 
.  636.. 
.  292.. 
.  97.. 
.  62.. 
.     90.. 


Saw 

MUla 

No. 
..    524...    ?6.. 
..    309....  28.. 
..    139...  50  . 

.    on....  26.. 
..    718....  28.. 

2,888. ...m.. 
,1,248...  54.. 
.  785....  18.. 
..  398....  9.. 
88....     1.. 


Oil       Artielsa: 
Mas       Value 
No.        Dola. 

.1,225,495. 
..  486,804.. 
-.  706,7§5.. 
.1,020,964.. 
.2,437,097.. 
..8,868,213.. 
..2,329,]M.. 
..2,417,890.. 
..  960,050.. 
330347. 


..   491 1,832,369. 

.      65....    9....    180,050. 

.    191 990,009.. 

..     75....  .rh         

Digitized  by  * 
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Men 

em- 

.1,380 
-.    923 

..  or* 

.9400 
.9,097 
..4,081 
.9,«» 
..9J94 
.1,910 
..  400 
1J44 
.  410 
.  850 
.    IM 
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TUiULAB  8TATIMBNT  OF  MANVTACTUBIS  IN  THE  WB8T  IN  1840— eOfUinUCd. 


Mills.  ^. 

^^ 

States  and  vested 

Territories.  Dols. 

Alabama 1 ,413,107. 

Mississippi 1,219,845. 

Lsnislana 1,870,7»5. 

Tennessee  1,310,195. 

Kentucky 1,650,689. 

Ohio.' 4,931,084. 

iBdiana «,077,018. 

miw>is 2,147.618. 

Missouri  1,266,019. 

Arkansas 288,257. 

Michigan 2,460,200. 

Florida 488,950. 

Wisconsin 561,650.. 

Iowa 166,650. 


Skips,  4c. 


Household  Furniture. 


Houses. 


18,925 
60,500. 


.922,855.. 
.107,223. 
.  89,20U.. 

wo! 

.  10,500., 
.  14,100.. 
.     7,159.. 


Capital 
Men  em-  in- 

ployed  vested 

ffo.  Dels. 

53 18,430 

41 28,610 

2,390. 129 670,060 

..  79,580 203 30,650 

..273,350 453 139,295 

.  .761,146 1,928 534,317 

..211,481 564 91,022 

..  84,410 244 62,223 

'.'.  20,293 '.*.'."!.'.  '45".'.!".!.!  7,810 

..  93,944 65 28,050 

36 18,300 

..     6,945 29 5,740. 

..     4,600 12 1,350 


Brick  & 

Stone        Wooden 

Houses        Houses 

built  buUt 

No.  No. 

....  67 472 

...144 2,247 

....248  61» 

...193 1,098 

...485 1,757 

...970 2,764 

...346 4,270 

...334 4,133 

...413 2,202 

....  21 1,088 

....  39 1,280 

...    9 306 

...    7 509 

...  14 483 


Musical  Instruments. 


All  other  Manufactures. 


Houses. 


States 
and 
Territories 
Alabama . . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana. 
Tennessee 
Kentucky . 

Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
Illinois  ... 
Missouri  . 
Arkansas. . 
Michigan.. 
Florida . . . 
Wisconsin 
Iowa . . 


Men 
em- 
ployed 


Cost 
of  con- 
struction 
No.  Dols. 

.    882 739,871 

2,487 1,175,513 

..1,484 2,736,944, 

..1,467 427,402 

.2,883 1,039,172 

.6,660 8,776,823. 

.. 5,519 1,241,312. 

..5,737 2,065,255. 

..1,986 1,441,573. 

.  1,251 1,141,174 

,.1,978 571,005. 

..    669 327,913 

..    644 212,085. 

324 135,987. 


Value  of 
Musical 
Instru- 
ments pro- 
duced 
Dols. 
....     21... 


Men 
em- 
ployed 
No. 


Capital 

in- 
vested 
Dols. 


Value  of 
all  other 
Manufactures 
not  enume- 
rated 
Dols. 


Total 

Capital  in- 
vested 

in  Maau- 

foctures 

Dols. 


..4,500. 
..8,454.. 


6 5,000,. 

11 5,000  . 


500. 


The  following  deeply  interesting  pages 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  extracting  from 
the  late  valuable  report  made  by  McGregor 
to  Parliament,  upon  the  United  States. 

From  a  series  of  articles  on  the  internal 
trade  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Ohio,  in  which,  although  he  rea- 
sons frequently  on  the  most  fallacious  prin- 
ciples, he  conveys  much  information,  and 
•ome  curious  ancf  not  improbable  computa- 
tions, we  extract  the  following  passages  :* 

**  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  improve- 
■lents  of  the  age  operated  to  some  extent 
on  their  leading  towns  from  1830  to  1840. 
Massachusetts  had  little  benefit  from  canals, 
railways,  or  steam  power  ;  but  her  towns 
felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  her  labor- 
••ving  machinery  moved  by  water  power, 
and  her  improved  agriculture  and  common 
roads.  The  increase  of  her  nine  principal 
towns,  commencing  with  Boston  and  end- 
ing with  Cambridge*,  from  1830  to  1840,  was 
66,373,  equal  to  fifty- three  per  cent ;  being 
naore  than  half  the  entire  increase  of  the 
•tate,  which  was  but  128,000.  or  less  than 
twenty-one  per  cent     The  increase,  leaving 
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Capital 

vested 
Dols. 

424,943 139,411 2,130,064 

144,347 79,727 1,797,727 

5,000 417,699 6,430,6091 

490,671 189,846 3,731,580 

697,029 551,762 5,945,259 

1,549,592.  ...  5,329,734 16,905,257 

684,771......    303,278 4.132,04^ 

427,460 206,919 3,136,512 

230,083 282,965 2,704,405 

27,386 23,905 424,467 

132,870 97,881 3,112,240 

37,280 5,000 669,490 

51,612 26,162 635.926 

34,445 8,450 109,645 


out  those  towns,  was  but  eleven  per  cent. 
Of  this  eleven  per  cent.,  great  part,  if  not  all, 
must  have  been  in  the  towns  not  included  in 
our  list. 

"  The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  6tate 
of  New-York,  during  the  same  period,  is 
mainly  doe  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  four- 
teen largest,  from  New- York  to  Seneca,  in- 
clusive, was  204,507,  or  sixty-four  and  a 
half  percent.  ;  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
whole  state  was  less  than  twenty-seven  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  these 
towns,  but  nineteen  per  cent.  Of  this,  it  is 
certain  that  nearly  all  is  due  to  all  the  other 
towns  not  in  the  list  of  the  fourteen  largest. 

'*  Pennsylvania  has  canals,  railways,  and 
other  improvements,  that  should  give  a 
rapid  growth  to  her  towns.  These  works, 
however,  had  not  time,  after  their  com- 
pletion, to  produce  their  proper  effects, 
before  the  crash  of  their  monetary  system 
nearly  paralyzed  every  branch  of  her  indus- 
try, except  agriculture  and  the  coal  business. 
Nine  of  her  largest  towns,  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Erie,  inclusive,  exhibit  a  gain  from 
1830  to  1840,  of  84,642,  being  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-nine  anil  one-third  percent.  This 
list  does  not  include  Pottsville,  or  any  other 
mining  town.    The  increase  of  the  whole 
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State  was  but  twentj-one  and  three  quar- 
ters per  cent. 

*'  Ohio  has  great  natural  facilities  for 
trade,  in  her  lake  and  river  coast  ;  the  form- 
er having  become  available  only  since  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1826,  and  that 
to  little  purpose  before  1830.  She  has  also 
canals,  which  have  been  constructing  and 
coming  gradually  into  use  since  1830.  These 
now  amount  to  about  760  miles.  For  the 
last  five  years,  she  has  also  constructed  an 
extent  of  M'Adam  roads  exceeding  any 
other  state,  and  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
miles.  Her  railways,  which  are  of  small 
extent,  have  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  have  produced  much  effect.  From 
this  review  of  the  state,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  as  great  an  increase  in 
town  population,  from  1830  to  1840,  as  will 
distinguish  it  hereafter.    The  effects  of  her 

{mblic  improvements,  however,  will  beclear- 
y  seen  in  the  following  exhibit.  Eighteen 
of  her  largest  towns,  and  the  same  number 
of  medium  size  and  average  increase,  con- 
Uined,  in  1830, 58,310,  which  had  augment- 
ed in  1840,  to  138,916  ;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  138  per  cent.  The  increase  of  ihe 
whole  state,  during  the  same  period,  was 
sixty-two  per  cent.  The  northwest  quar- 
ter of  the  state  has  no  towns  of  any  magni- 
tude, and  has  but  begun  to  be  settled.  This 
quarter  had  but  13.671  inhabiunts  in  1830, 
and  92,050,  in  1840. 

**  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest 
towns  of  the  United  States,  from  New- York 
to  St  lK>uis  inclusive,  from  1830  to  1840, 
was  fifty-five  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the 
whole  country  was  less  than  thirty-four  per 
cent.  If  the  slave-holding  states  were  left 
cut,  the  result  ol  the  calculation  would  be 
still  more  favorable  to  the  towns. 

**  The  foregoing  facts  clearly  show  the 
strong  tendency  of  modern  improvements  to 
build  towns.  Our  country  has  just  begun 
its  career ;  but  as  its  progress  in  population 
is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  improve- 
ments more  rapidly  progressive  than  its 
population,  we  are  startled  at  the  results  to 
which  we  are  brought,  by  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  century  into  which 
our  inquiry  now  leads  us. 

**  In  1840,  the  United  SUtes  had  a  popu- 
lation of  17,068,666.  Allowing  its  future 
increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-threeand 
one- third  per  cent,  for  each  succeeding  pe- 
riod often  years,  we  shall  number  in  1940, 
303,101,641.  Past  experience  warrants  us 
to  expect  this  great  increase.  In  1790,  our 
number  was  3,927,827.  Supposing  it  to  have 
mcreased  each  decade  in  the  ratio  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  it  would,  in 
1840,  have  amounted  to  16,560,256 ;  being 
more  than  500,000  less  than  our  actual  num- 
ber as  shown  by  the  census.  With  300,000,- 
000,  we  should  have  less  than  150  to  the 


square  mile  for  our  whole  territory,  and  but 
220  to  the  square  mile  for  our  organixed 
states  and  territories.  England  has  300 
to  the  square  mile.  It  does  not  then 
seem  probable  that  our  progressive  increase 
will  be  materially  checked  within  the  hun- 
dred years  under  consideration.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  Canada  will  probably  num- 
ber at  least  20,000.000.  If  we  suppose  the 
portion  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the 
Apalachian  chain  of  mountains,  known  as 
the  Atlantic  slope,  to  possess  at  that  tiat 
40,000,000,  or  near  five  times  iu  present 
number,  there  will  be  left  260,000,000  iior 
the  ffreat  central  region  between  the  Apptp 
lachian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  for  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Al- 
lowing the  Oregon  territory  10,000,000, 
there  will  be  left  250,000,000  for  that  po^ 
tion  of  the  American  statea  l^ing  in  the  ba- 
sins of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  Law- 
rence. If,  to  these,  we  add  20,000,000  ibr 
Canada,  we  have  270,000,000  as  the  proba- 
ble number  that  will  inhabit  the  riorth 
American  valley  at  the  end  of  the  ine  hun- 
dred years  commencing  in  1840.  If  we  sup- 
pose one-third,  or  90,000,000  of  this  number 
to  reside  in  the  country  as  coltK'ators  and 
artisans,  there  will  be  180,000,000  left  for 
the  towns— enough  to  people  360,  each  coo- 
taininff  500,000.  This  does  not  seem  so  in- 
credible as  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  scarce- 
ly twelve  miles  broad,  should  have  once,  as 
historians  tell  us,  contained  20.000  cities. 

*'  But,  lest  one  hundred  years  seem  too 
long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calculatton  having 
so  many  elements,  let  us  see  how  matten 
will  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or  foity- 
seven  years  from  this  time.  The  ratio  sf 
increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected 
to  as  extravagant  for  this  period.  In  1696, 
according  to  that  ratio,  our  number  will  be 
72,000,000.  Of  these,  22,000,000  will  be  a 
fair  allowance  for  the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the 
remaining  50,000,000,  2,000,000  may  reside 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  learing  48,- 
000,000  for  the  great  valley  within  the 
stetes.  If  to  those  we  add  5,000,000  as  the 
population  of  Canada,  we  have  an  aggregate 
of  53,000,000  for  the  North  American  valley. 
One-third,  or  say  18,000,000,  being  set  down 
as  farming  laborers  and  rural  artisans,  there 
will  remain  35,000,000  for  the  towns,  whiek 
might  be  seventy  in  number,  having  eaek 
500,000  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  within  the  forty-  seven  years,  our  agri- 
culture will  be  9o  improved,  as  to  reqaiit 
less  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  and  raw 
materials  for  manufiicture  for  the  whok 
population.  Good  judges  have  said  that  we 
are  not  now  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  behind  England  in  our  husbandry.  6 
is  certain  that  we  are  rapidly  adopting  her 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  industzy ; 
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and  it  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  very  many 
new  improTementfl  will  be  brought  out,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  which  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  labor  necessary  in  the  production 
of  food  and  raw  materials. 

**  The  tendency  to  bring  to  reside  in  towns 
all  not  engaged  in  agriculture  that  machine- 
ry and  improved  ways  of  intercourse  hare 
created,  has  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  England  and  some  of  our  older 
states.  Up  to  this  time  our  North  Ameri- 
can valley  has  exhibited  few  striking  evi- 
dences of  this  tendency.  Its  population  is 
about  10,500,000  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  New-Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  Montreal, 
it  has  no  large  towns.  In  Ohio^  the  oldest 
(not  in  time  but  in  maturity)  of  our  western 
states,  the  arts  of  manufactures  have  com- 
menced their  appropriate  business  of  build- 
ing towns.  Cincinnati,  with  its  suburbs, 
has  (1840)  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants  ; 
a  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  than  of  either  of 
the  sixteen  principal  towns  of  the  Union, 
except  Lowell.  The  average  proportion  so 
engaged  in  all  these  towns,  is  1  to  8.79.  In 
Cincinnati,  it  is  1  to  4.50.  Indeed,  our  in- 
terior capital  has  but  two  towns  (New-York 
and  Philadelphia)  before  her,  in  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades. 
Our  smaller  towns,  Dayton,  Zanesville, 
Columbus  and  Steubenville,  having  each 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  have  nearly  an  equal 
proportion  engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 

"  These  examples  are  valuable  only  as  in- 
dicating the  direction  to  which  the  industry 
of  our  people  tends,  in  those  portions  of  the 
West,  where  population  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  density.  Of  the  10,500,- 
000  now  inhabiting  this  valley,  little  more 
than  500,000  live  in  towns  ;  leaving  about 
10,000,000  employed  in  making  farms  out  of 
the  wilds,  and  producing  human  food  and 
materials  for  manufactures.  Even  since  the 
late  period  when  these  remarks  were  writ- 
ten, many  of  the  interior  towns  have  great- 
ly increased  in  population. 

**  When,  in  1890,  our  number  reaches 
63,000,000,  according  to  our  estimate,  there 
•will  be  but  one-third  of  this  number  (to  wit, 
18,000,000)  employed  in  agriculture  and  ru- 
ral trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  that  time 
(being  42,500,000,)  8,000,000  will  go  into 
rural  occupations,  and  34,500,0(]&  into 
towns.  This  would  people  sixty-nine  towns, 
with  each  500,000. 

*'  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  may  believe  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  people  will  be  required  for 
agriculture  and  rural  trades,  make  the  esti- 
mate on  the  supposition  that  one-half  the 
population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years 
hereafter,  will  live  on  farms  and  in  villages 
below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  account  will 
stand  thus  :  26,500,000  (being  the  one-half 


of  53.000,000  in  the  valley)  will  be  the 
amount  of  the.  rural  population  ;  so  that  it 
must  receive  16,500,000  in  addition  to  the 
10,000,000  it  now  has.  The  towns  in  the 
same  time,  will  have  an  increase  of  26,000,- 
000,  in  addition  to  the  500,000  now  in  them. 
Where  will  these  towns  be,  and  in  what 
proportions  will  they  possess  the  26,500,000 
inhabitants  t 

"  One  of  them  will  be  either  St.  Louis  or 
Alton  ;  everybody  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that.  Still  more  beyond  reach  of  doubt  or 
cavil,  is  Cincinnati.  Wo  might  name  also 
Pittsburg  and  Louisville  ;  but  we  trust  that 
our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  through 
our  former  articles,  are  ready  to  concur  m 
the  opinion  that  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Mississippi  basin  will  be  either  Cincinnati 
or  the  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
be  it  Alton  or  St.  Louis.  Within  our  period 
of  forty-seven  years,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  Cincinnati.  She  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  so  great  and  so  thriving  : 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  Miami  canal, 
which  will  be  within  two  years,  she  will  so 
monopolize  the  exchange  commerce  at  that 
end  of  the  canal  between  the  river  and  lake 
regions,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
she  can  be  overtaken  by  her  western  rival  for 
half  a  century. 

<*  But  such  has  been  the  influx  of  settlers 
within  the  last  few  years  to  the  lake  region, 
and  so  decided  has  become  the  tendency  of 
the  productions  of  the  upper  and  middle  re- 
gions of  the  great  valley  to  seek  a  market  at 
and  through  the  lakes,  that  we  can  no  longer 
withstand  the  conviction  that,  even  within 
the  short  period  of  forty-seven  years,  a  town 
will  grow  up  on  the  lake  border,  gi  eater  than 
Cincinnati.  The  staple  expoirts,  wheat  and 
flour,  have  for  years  so  notoriously  found 
their  best  markets  at  the  lake  towns,  that 
every  cultivator,  who  reasons  at  all,  has 
come  to  know  the  advantage  of  having  his 
farm  as  near  as  possible  to  lake  navigations. 
This  has,  for  some  years  past,  brought  im- 
migrants to  the  lake  country  from  the  river 
region  of  these  states,  and  from  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which 
formerly  sent  their  immigrants  mostly  to 
the  river  borders.  The  nver  region,  too, 
not  being  able  to  compete  with  its  northern 
neighbor  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and 
being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  stock, 
has  of  late  gone  more  into  this  department 
of  husbandry.  This  business,  in  some  por- 
tions, almost  brings  the  inhabitants  to  a 
purely  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which 
large  bodies  of  land  are  of  necessity  used  by  a 
small  number  of  inhabitants.  These  causes 
are  obviously  calculated  to  give  a  dense 
population  to  the  lake  country,  and  a 
comparatively  sparse  settlement  to  the 
river  country.  There  are  other  causes 
not  so  obvious,  but  not  less  potent  or  en- 
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daring.  Of  tbdie,  the  saperior  aooestibility 
of  the  lake  country  from  the  great  northern 
hives  of  emigration,  New-England  and  New- 
York,  is  first  deterring  attention.  By  means 
of  the  £ne  canal  to  Oswego  and  Buflalo, 
and  the  railway  from  Boston  to  Buffalo, 
with  its  radiating  branches,  these  states  are 
brought  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our 
great  central  lake,  and  at  an  expense  of  time 
and  money  so  small  as  to  offer  but  slight  im- 

diment  to  the  removal  of  home  and  house- 
i  goods.  The  lakes,  too,  are  about  being 
traversed  by  a  class  of  vessels,  to  be  propelled 
by  steam  and  wind,  called  Ericson  propellers, 
which  will  carry  emigrants  with  certainty 
and  safety,  and  at  greatly  reduced  expenses. 

**  European  emigration  hither,  which  first 
was  counted  by  its  annual  thousands,  then  ! 
by  its  tens  of  thousands,  has  at  length  swell- 
ed to  its  hundred  thousands,  in  the  ports  of 
New-York  and  Quebec.  These  are  both  but 
appropriate  doors  to  the  lake  country.  It  is 
dear,  then,  that  the  lake  portion  will  be  more 
populous  than  the  river  division  of  the  irreat 
Valley."  ^ 

These  and  the  following  remarks  must  be 
considered  as  speculative — some  scarcely 
probable,  though  none  are  impossible. 

"  It  has  been  proved  that  an  extensive  and 
increasing  portion  of  the  river  region  seeks 
an  outlet  for  its  surplus  productions  through 
the  lakes.  In  addition  to  the  proof  given  on 
that  subject,  we  will  compare  the  exports, 
in  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  of  New-Or- 
leans and  Cleveland — the  former  for  the  year 
beffinning  the  1st  of  September,  1841,  and 
ending  the  Slat  August,  1842 ;  and  the  lat- 
ter for  the  season  of  canal  navigation  in 
1842.  All  the  receipU  of  Cleveland,  by 
canal,  are  estimated  as  exports ;  as  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  receives  coastwise  and  by 
wagon,  more  than  enough  to  feed  her  peo- 
ple. The  exports  from  New-Orleans  of  the 
enumerated  articles,  and  their  price,  are  as 
stated  in  j^revious  Nos.  of  this  magazine. 
Of  the  articles,  then,  of  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  beef,  whisky,  com,  and  wheat — 

New-Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of $4,440,980 

Cleveland  *«  "  ....  4,4Sl,7Sd 

**The  other  articles  of  breadstuffs  and 
provisions  received  at  New-Orleans  during 
that  year,  from  the  interior,  are  of  small 
amount,  and  obviously  not  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  Not  so  with  Cleve- 
land. The  other  articles  of  grain  and  pro- 
vision shipped  last  year  from  this  port,  added 
to  the  above,  will  throw  the  balance  decided- 
ly in  her  favor.  If  we  suppose,  what  cannot 
but  be  true,  that  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
upper  lakes  sent  eastward  as  much  as  Cleve- 
land, we  shall  have  the  startling  fact,  that 
this  lake  country,  but  yesterday  brought  un- 
der our  notice,  already  sends  abroad  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  human  food  that  is 


shipped  from  the  great  erporting  dty  of 
New-Orleans,  the  once-vaunted  sole  outlet  of 
the  Mississippi  valley. 

''  Two  short  canals,  one  of  about  100 
miles,  connecting  the  Illinois  canal  with  the 
Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river;  and  the  other  of  about  175  miles, 
connecting  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Terre  Haute, 
with  the  Mississippi,  at  Alton — would,  with 
the  canals  already  finished,  or  in  progress, 
secure  to  the  lakes  not  less,  probahly,  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  external  trade  of  the 
river  valley.  With  the  Wabash  and  Erie, 
and  the  Miami  canals  brought  &irly  into 
operation,  the  lakes  will  make  a  heavy  draft 
on  the  trade  of  the  river  valley ;  and  every 
canal,  and  rail-road,  and  good  highway,  car- 
ried from  the  lakes,  or  lake  improvements, 
into  that  valley  will  add  to  the  draft.  Tfat 
lake  towns  wUI  then  not  only  have  a  denser 
population  in  the  region  unmediately  aboat 
them,  and  monopolise  all  the  trade  of  that 
region,  but  they  will  have  at  least  half  the 
tnule  of  the  river  region.  They  will  be 
nearer  and  more  accessible  to  the  great 
martii  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  old  states 
and  the  old  world ;  and  this  advantage  will 
be  growing,  in  consequence  of  the  progres- 
sive removal  of  imp^liments  to  navigatioii 
between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean. 

*'  Long  within  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, the  position  of  Cleveland  will  be  moeh 
more  favorable  for  concentrating  the  busi- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country  than  that 
of  Buffalo.  Cctnadm  will,  brfore  thai  lime^  form 
a  part  of  «ur  commercial  commumiif,  wkftker 
she  be  a*socinied  wiih  ««  in  the  gcvemment  «r 
not.  She  will  then  have  about  5,000,000  «/ 
people.  The  American  shores  of  the  lakes 
lying  above  the  latitude  of  CleveLptd  will  k 
still  more  populous. 

"  Cleveland  is  the  lake  port  for  the  great 
manufacturing  hive  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
river,  so  made  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  whidi 
connects  her  with  Pittsburgh.  She  com- 
mands, and  she  will  long  command,  by 
means  of  her  500  miles  of  canal  and  slack- 
water  navigation,  the  trade  of  a  part  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  must  of  western  Virginia, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  east  half  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  in  the  intercourse  of  their  inhabitaoti 
with  the  lake  coasts,  the  eastern  states,  Can- 
ada, and  Europe.  Her  position  is  handsome, 
and  although  her  water-power  is  small,  tht 
low  price  of  coal  will  enable  her  to  sustain 
herself  as  a  respectable  manufacturing  town. 
Her  harbor,  like  that  of  Buffalo,  though  eas; 
of  entrance,  is  not  sufficiently  capacious,  u 
coal  should  not  be  found  on  Lake  Horoo. 
more  accessible  to  navigation  than  the  heis 
on  the  canal  south  of  Cleveland,  this  article 
will  greatly  increase  her  trade  with  the  other 
lake  ports.  It  is  now  sold  on  her  wharves  at 
eight  cents  per  buahel. 
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**  A  glance  at  the  m«p  of  the  country  will 
suffice  to  show  that  Buttalo  is  not  well  situa- 
ted to  be  a  place  for  the  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  cold  regions  for 
those  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  vaUey.  In 
that  respect,  Cleveland,  though  not  unrivaled, 
is  clearly  in  a  better  position  than  Buffalo. 
As  a  point  for  exchanging  the  products  of 
the  field  for  manufactured  goods,  BulTaio 
will  not  probably  for  any  long  time,  have  the 
advantage  of  Cleveland.  Such  traders  as 
live  within  the  influence  of  the  canals  and 
rivers  that  pour  their  surplus  products  into 
Cleveland,  and  stop  short  of  New-Tork  and 
Boston,  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  more  likely 
to  purchase  in  Cleveland  than  in  Buffalo. 
Not  every  man  who  supplies  a  neighborhood 
with  store-goods  relisnes  a  voyage  on  the 
sometimes  tempest-tossed  waters  of  the  lake  ; 
and,  as  we  before  remarked,  Buffalo  now  be- 
ing but  a  lew  hours*  ride  from  New- York  or 
Boston,  by  a  pleas{int  and  safe  conveyance, 
will  hardly  stop  many  purchasers  of  goods 
from  those  great  markets.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  canals,  Cleveland  will 
have  the  advantage  of  Buffalo  in  foreign 
trade,  for  the  following  reasons  .^^^Her  arti- 
cles of  export  will  be  cheaper ;  and,  by  that 
time,  as  we  believe,  more  abundant.  By 
means  of  her  canals  and  roads,  Cleveland  is 
a  primary  gathering-point  of  these  articles. 
Not  so  Buffalo.  To  arrive  at  her  store- 
houses, these  products  must  be  shipped  from 
ihe  store-houses  of  other  ports  up  tne  lakes, 
where  they  must  be  presumed  to  bear  nearly 
the  same  price  as  at  Cleveland.  The  cost 
of  this  shipment,  together  with  a  profit  on 
it,  will  then  be  added,  and  by  so  much,  en- 
hance their  price  in  Buffalo. 

**  It  is  probable  that  within  the  period  un- 
der consideration,  Cleveland  will  have  suc- 
cessful rivals  in  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  Chicago. 

**  We  dare  say  that  when  the  people  of  tne 
city  of  old  and  renowned  English  York  were 
inrormed,  that  in  the  wilds  of  America,  some 
settlers  had  named  their  collection  of  rude 
houses  New-York,  they  felt  no  other  emo- 
tion than  contempt,  and  treated  the  presump- 
tuous ambition  of  the  settlers  with  derision. 
It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  old 
Cnglish  Boston  held  in  like  contempt  the 
assumption  of  the  name  of  their  town  by 
those  who  planted  the  capital  of  New-Eng- 
land. Who,  forty-seven  ^ears  ago,  wouli 
not  have  ridiculed  the  opmion,  if  any  one 
had  been  visionary  enough  to  express  it, 
that,  within  that  time,  there  would  grow  up, 
fai  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  a  city  containing 
60,000  inhabitants ;  and  that,  within  the  same 
period,  that  part  of  the  northwestern  terri- 
tory, now  composing  the  state  of  Ohio, 
would  contain  nearly,  2,000,000  of  people  t 
We  then  had,  as  a  basis  of  increase,  but 
4,000,000 ;  whereas  it  is  now  over  18,000,000 ; 
and,  including    Canada,    near    20,000,000. 


For  the  past  forW^seven  years  oar  growth 
has  been  from  4,000,000  to  near  20,000,000. 
Durinif  the  next  forty-seven  years,  it  will  be, 
according  to  our  estimate,  from  near 
20,000^)00,  to  77,000,000 ;  or,  according  to 
the  more  elaborate  and  probably  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  Professor  Tucker,  55,000,000. 
This  increase  will  certainly  make  it  neces- 
sary that  many  towns,  now  small,  should 
become  great ;  and  sensible  men,  when  con- 
templating their  probable  destiny  for  half  a 
century  in  advance,  will  look  at  the  natural 
and  artificial  advantages  of  our  lake  towns, 
rather  than  at  the  few  thousands,  more  or 
less,  of  present  population.  The  towns  un- 
der consideration  are  all  destined  to  become 
large.  The  leading  advantages  of  Cleveland 
have  been  already  stated.  Detroit  has  a 
pleasant  site,  and  a  noble  harbor.  A  few 
M*Adam  roads,  leading  north,  northwest, 
and  west,  into  the  interior,  would  give  her 
the  direct  trade  of  a  large  and  fertile  portion 
of  Michigan.  Until  such  roads,  or  some  rea^ 
sonably  good  substitute,  are  made,  the  rail- 
ways leading  north  and  west  will,  at  least 
while  they  are  new  and  in  good  order,  make 
the  chief  gathering  points  of  trade  at  their 
interior  terminations,  and  at  convenient 
points  on  their  line.  Pontiac,  Ypsilanti, 
Ann  Arbor,  and  other  towns  west,  will  cut 
off  from  Detroit,  and  centre  in  themselves 
the  direct  trade  with  the  farmers,  which, 
with  good  wagon-roads,  without  the  rail- 
ways, would  have  centred  in  Detroit.  One 
train  of  cars  will  now  bring  to  her  ware- 
houses what  would  have  been  brought  to  her 
stores  by  100  wagons, 

*'  Maumee  has  a  harbor  capacious  enough 
to  accommodate  the  commerce  of  a  great 
city.  Good  harbors  may  be  made,  wiUiout 
a  very  heavy  cost,  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago^ 
either  by  excavating  the  low  grounds  bor- 
dering their  present  harbors,  or  by  break- 
waters and  piers  in  the  lakes  outside.  Some 
expenditure  will  also  be  needed  to  deepen  the 
entrance  into  the  Maumee  harbor^  and  to  re- 
move obstructions  within  it.  In  water- 
power,  Maumee  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  her  rivals.  Cleveland  has  but  a  small 
amount ;  whereas  Maumee  has  it  to  an  ex- 
tent unrivaled  by  any  towns  on  the  lake 
borders  above  Buffalo  ;  and  it  is  so  placed^ 
as  to  possess  the  utmost  availability.  Along 
her  harbor,  for  thirteen  miles,  the  canu 
passes  on  the  margin  of  the  high  bank  that 
overlooks  it.  This  canal — a  magnificent 
mill-race,  averaging  near  seven  feet  deep, 
and  seventy  feet  wide  at  the  water-line-^-is 
fed  from  the  Maumee  River,  seventeen  miles 
above  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  is  carried 
down  on  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  river 
above,  for  twentv-two  miles,  to  a  point  two 
miles  below  the  head  of  the  harbor,  where  it 
stands  on  a  table-land,  sixty-three  feet  above 
the  harbor.    Descending,  then»  by  a  lock 
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seven  feet,  the  next  level  is  two  miles  Ion jr, 
and  stands  fifty-six  feet  above  the  harbor. 
Descending  again  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  the 
level  below  is  three  miles  and  a  half  long, 
and  stands  forty-nine  feet  above  the  harbor. 
Again  descending,  within  the  city  of  Tole- 
do, by  four  locks  thirty-four  feet,  the  next 
and  last  level  is  nearly  five  miles  long,  and 
stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  harbor.  At 
many  points  of  these  thirteen  miles,  the 
water  may  be  used  conveniently  from  the 
canal  to  the  harbor ;  and  at  most  of  these 
points  it  may  be  used  directly  on  the  harbor. 

**  In  the  exchange  of  agricultural  products 
of  a  warm  and  of  a  cold  climate,  Cleveland, 
by  her  canals  and  her  connection  with  the 
Ohio,  can  claim  south,  as  against  the  Miami 
canal,  no  farther  than  western  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky.  Maumee  will  supply  the 
towns  on  the  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  proba- 
bly Ontario,  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  (may  its  quantity  be  small,)  rice,  tobac- 
co, hemp  (perhaps,)  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
and,  at  some  future  day,  such  naval  stores 
as  come  from  the  pitch-pine  regions  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Chica- 
go will  furnish  a  supply  of  the  same  articles 
to  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  when  that 
lake  becomes  accessible  to  her  navieation, 
and  perhaps  the  northern  portion  of  Lake 
Huron. 

''  Maumee  will  have  in  this  trade  the  chief 
control  of  not  less  than  100,000  square  miles : 
12,000  in  Ohio,  30,000  in  Kentucky,  30,000 
in  Indiana,  10,000  in  Illinois,  13,000  in  Ten- 
nessee, 5,000  in  Mississippi  and'  Alabama, 
and  5,000  in  Michigan ;  to  say  nothing  of 
her  claims  on  small  portions  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  This  domain  is  half  as  large  as 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  twice  as  fertile. 
The  Miama  canal,  connecting  Maumee  with 
Cincinnati,  will,  with  that  part  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  which  forms  their  common 
trunk  after  their  junction,  be  235  miles  long. 
The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  from  Maumee 
to  Terre  Haute,  will  be  300  miles  long.  Of 
this,  all  but  thirty-six  miles  at  its  northern 
extremity  will  be  in  operation  the  present 
season.  By  means  of  these  canals,  and  the 
rivers  with  which  they  communicate,  great 
part  of  this  extensive  region  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  water  transport  for  its 
rapidly  increasing  surplus. 

*'  Chicago,  on  the  completion  of  the  Illi- 
nois canal,  may  command,  in  its  exchange 
of  agricultural  for  manufactured  products, 
an  extent  of  territory  as  large  as  that  con- 
trolled by  Maumee." 

We  conclude  the  statistics  which  we  are 
enabled  to  present  at  this  time,  of  the  West, 
with  a  few  observations,  and  a  table  showing 
its  approximate  population  in  1847,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Darby  in  a  letter 
to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun.  We  draw 
npon  one  of  the  numbers  of  De  Bow^s  Review. 


"  The  population  of  these  vast  territories 
was,  in  1800, 482,777,  having  increased  aboot 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  since 
1790.  In  1810  it  amounted  to  1,090,158, 
having  doubled  in  ten  years ;  in  1820,  2,217,- 
464,  having  doubled  again ;  in  1830,  3,672,- 
569,  or  about  seven  to  the  square  mile ;  in 
1840,  5,302,918,  or  ten  to  the  square  mile. 
In  these  items  the  western  portions  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  are  not 
included.  If'^they  be  added  for  1840,  the  to- 
tal western  population  may  be  set  down  at 
7,948,789,  or  fourteen  to  the  square  mite. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Daiby 
for  the  use  of  government,  is  computed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  decennial  increase 
from  1830  to  1840,  has  since  been  preserved : 

P0PUL1.TI0N  OF  THB  OBXAT  CBKTRAL  BASIIf  lit  1847. 

Western  New- York 50,600 

Western  Pennsylvanit 564,000 

Wertem  Vlrgtnla 9ft,900 

Kentucky 834,970 

Tennessee 857,500 

Alabama 759,500 

Mississippi 459,070 

Louisiana 4M,100 

Arkansas 104,000 

Missouri 590,000 

minois 807,000 

Indiana 801,500 

Ohio l,86a,400 

Michigan »1,000 

Iowa *^?* 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


.8,025,000 


Being  about  eighteen  to  the  square  mile, 
or  one-ninth  the  density  of  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  The  whole 
population  of  the  United  States  at  the  same 
period  being  computed  at  21,174,557." 

The  following  late  results  of  investiga- 
tions, dec.,  are  furnished  in  the  report  of  the 
St.  Louis  deletion,  made  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  said  to  have  been  prepared  bj 
Thomas  Allen,  of  St  Louis. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  form  a  table  show- 
ing the  cost  of  river  transportation  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi : 

Cost  of  running  1,100  steamboats $31,715,000 

Insurance  on  $10,168,501,  at  19  per  esnt .     l,94Mt7 
Intereston  $10,188,501,  ate  per  osnt....        971,311 

Wear  and  tear  of  boats.  S4  per  eent 3,865454 

Tolls  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland 

Canal 

Cost  of  llatboats,  (included  becaase  sacri- 

flcedatN.  O.) 1,380,000 

Total  cost  of  transportation  annually.  .$41,154,191 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  among  whom,  for  wages,  wood,  coal, 
boat  stores,  provisions,  dec.,  this  almost  m- 
credible  sum  of  forty-one  millions  of  doUas 
is  annually  distributed.  Suffice  it  to  sqr, 
more  or  less  of  it  reaches  every  family  and 
every  cabin,  situated  upon  a  double  coast  of 


'  Greatly  short  of  the  reaUty. 
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river  Davigation,  extending  over  15,000 
miles ;  whUe,  as  a  tax,  it  falls,  not  insensibly, 
upon  every  producer  and  consumer  in  the 
entire  valley.  It  affects  the  producer,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  getting  his  crops  to  market 
lessens  the  profit  he  is  enabled  to  realize,  and 
the  same  impediment  to  the  returns  increas- 
es the  cost  of  the  necessaries  he  purchases 
lor;  consumption.  This  great  cost  is  a  tax 
upon  the  surplus  produce,  enterprise,  indus- 
try and  trade  of  the  country. 

The  commerce  of  a  countiy  that  can  flour- 
ish under  such  a  burden  of  taxation  must 
evidently  be  very  large.  The  extent  of  it  is 
such,  indeed,  as  is  not  generally  apprehend- 
ed. In  fact,  in  estimating  it  from  the  surest 
data,  the  results  to  which  our  figures  carry 
us  almost  stagger  our  own  belief.  Yet  our 
conclusions  cannot  be  avoided. 

We  have  1,190  steamboats,  carrying  249,- 
054  tons.  On  the  supposition  that,  upon  an 
average,  each  boat  maJies  20  trips  (40  voy- 
ages) a  year,  the  whole  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing annually  9,962, 1 60  tons.  Adding  to  this 
the  freights  of  4,000  flatboats,  carrying  an 
average  of  75  tons  each,  making  300,000 
tons  more,  we  have  an  aggregate  annual 
tonnage  of  10,252,160.  It  may  be  insisted 
that  tbe  boats  do  not  always  carry  full 
freights;  they  evidently  carry  enough  to 
make  their  business  an  active  and  prontable 
one,  while  the  amount  they  discharge  at 
New-Orleans  alone  requires  the  services  of 
2,085  vessels,  to  export  from  that  city  the 
surplus  beyond  its  own  consumption. 

Exports  of  New-Orleans,  (breign  and 
i^Mtwise,  1845 ♦47,Sftl,810  84 

Exports  of  New-Orleans,  foreign  and 
coastwise,  1846 57,4W),407  08 

Increase  in  1846 10,130,096  24 

The  value  of  western  products  received  at 
New-Orleans  from  the  interior  for  the  last  five 
years,  including  the  present,  is  as  follows : 

1848-43 $53,798,054 

1843-44 60,094,716 

1844-45 57,199,123 

1845-46 77,193,464 

1846-47,  (estimated)  84,912,810 

Showing  an  annual  average  increase  of  over 
10  per  cent 

An  equal  amount,  it  is  supposed,  finds  its 
way  to  the  Atlantic  cities  through  Pittsburgh 
and  the  lakes  and  canals  of  the  interior. 
This  is  not  an  unwarranted  supposition. 
The  exportt  of  a  few  of  the  principal  towns 
on  the  Lakes  in  1846  were  as  follows  : 

Cleveland,  Oklo $7,040,402 

Brie,  Pa.. 1,073,247 

Michigan,  from  all  ports 4,647,608 

Chicago,  for  the  year  1845 1,500,000 

Receipts  by  Canals  and  Railroads,  at  To- 
ledo, O 3,519^067 

At  fiamuo,  1846,  flour,  bbls l^l^iS3 

At  BofiUo,  bushels  wheat  3,613,569 


At  Buffalo,  lbs.  bacon 2,230,078 

At  New-Orleans,  1846,  floor,  bbls 837,965 

At  New-Orleans,  bbls.  and  sks.  wheat . . .  408,781 

At  New-Orleans,  lbs.  bacon 492,709 

ExporU  of  PitUburgh,  East,  1847.— The 
amount  of  freights  shipped  from  Pittsburgh 
eastward,  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  31  st 
of  May,  of  this  present  year,  not  including 
the  shipments  of  the  Slst,  is  registered  at 
73,936,390  lbs.,  convejred  in  1,300  canal 
boats.  From  the  opening  of  the  canal  in 
1846  to  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year,  the 
amount  transported  eastward  was  40,109,820 
lbs.,  conveyed  in  989  boats — showing  an  ex- 
cess for  the  present  year,  thus  far,  over  a 
similar  period  last  year,  of  33,826,570  lbs. 
A  single  item  will  give  point  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  canal  trade.  From  the  15th  of 
March.  1847,  to  the  1st  of  May,  there  were 
shipped  eastward  on  the  canal  54,042  barrels 
of  flour.  The  item  of  pork  for  the  same 
period  of  little  over  six  weeks,  shows  22,- 
621  barrels,  bacon,  4,073,838  lbs.;  lard,  3,- 
729,584  lbs  ;  hemp,  1,223,988  lbs.;  tobacco, 
975,148  lbs. 

There  are  to  be  added  to  these  sums  the 
shipments  from  one  port  to  another  of  the 
West,  for  home  consumption,  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  manufactories,  and  other  results 
of  skill,  industry  and  capital.  An  intelligent 
committee  at  Cincinnati,  in  1844,  estimated 
the  whole  of  this  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties at  an  aggregate  of  seventy  millions  of 
dollars.  Estimating  its  annual  increase  at 
10  per  cent.,  it  is  now  equal  to  $93,000,000. 
Thus  we  have  of  the  domestic  products  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  annually  put 
afloat  upon  iU  waters,  a  total  of  $262,825,- 
620. 

The  returns,  or  imports  of  specie,  bullion 
and  goods,  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  for- 
eign countries,  by  all  routes,  are  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  our  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce.  Then  we  have,  as  the  grand 
aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  annually 
afloat  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  the  sum  of  $432,651,- 
240,  being  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  the  United  States  for  1845-6. $131,691,797 
Exports  of  ''  1845-6..  113,488,516 

Total $235,180,818 

From  1822  to  1827  the  loss  of  property  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  by  snags  alone,  in- 
cluding steam  and  flatboats,  and  their  car- 
goes, amounted  to  $1,362,500.* 

The  losses  on  the  same  from  1827  to  1832 
were  reduced  to  $381,000,  in  consequence  of 
the  beneficial  service  of  several  boats  enoi- 
ployed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
moving snags.    In  the  year  1830,  in  conse- 

*  Abridged  Report  in  Baltimore  American. 
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qnence  of  the  aueceMfii]  opermdon  of  the 
snag-boatc,  not  a  single  eteamboat  was  lost 
^  snags. 

From  1833  to  1838  inclusive,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  reported  forty  steamboats 
snagged  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries— a  number  evidently  much  below  the 
truth,  and  Talued  at  9640,000. 

In  1839,  the  total  loss  of  boats  reported 
was  forty— of  which  twenty-one  were  snag- 
ged, and  seven  struck  upon  rocks  and  other 
obstructions.  Value  of  twenty-eight  snag- 
ged, <Su;.,  9448,000. 

In  1840,  the  total  number  snagged  was  21 
—value  1336,000. 

In  1841,  whole  number  reported  sunk  forty- 
nine— snagged  twenty-nine — value  $464,000. 

In  1842,  the  whole  number  reported  lost 
was  sixty-eight.  The  number  snagged  is 
not  ascertained.  In  the  space  of  al^ut  one 
month  succeeding  the  11th  of  September  of 
that  year,  the  losses  on  the  Mississippi,  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
a  distance  of  only  180  miles,  were  $234,000, 
principally  by  snags.  Within  the  next  suc- 
ceeding seventeen  months  there  were  seven- 
ty-two steamboats  lost,  valued  at  $1,200,000, 
besides  their  valuable  cargoes. 

In  1846,  the  whole  number  sunk  or  des- 
troyed was  thirty-six,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  7,507.  Of  this  number  twenty-four 
were  sunk  by  snags,  sunken  lo^,  pr  rocks, 
and  valued  at  $697,500.  To  this  sum  is  to 
be  added  $36,487  as  the  estimated  expense 
of  repairing  sixty-six  steamboats,  partially 
injured  in  tnat  year,  and  of  fourteen  flat  and 
keel-boats  lost  or  injured ;  the  value  of  eight 
of  them  snagged.  Taking  into  the  account 
the  damage  to  cargoes  saved,  the  expense  of 
the  labor  of  saving  property  endangered,  the 
value  of  the  time  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment,  the  losses  by  delays  to  the 
shippers  and  consignees,  the  aggregate  loss 
was  one  million  of  dollars  for  1846. 

The  report  estimates  the  annual  loss  by 
destruction  of  boats,  caused  by  removable 
obstructions  in  the  rivers,  at  two  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Of  this  amount  govern- 
ment loses  its  rail  share,  as  it  has  at  risk  on 
these  waters  not  less  than  $5,000,000,  an- 
nually. "  This,"  it  adds,  "  is  annihilated— 
so  much  destroyed  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  amounting  «very  ten  years  to  a  sum 
equal  to  the  purchase  money  paid  by  the 

Sovemment  for  all  Louisiana.  It  is  un- 
oubtedly  true,  that  there  are  lying  within 
the  space  of  the  200  mites  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  rivers, 
the  wrecks  of  over  ninety  steamboats." 

Takinir  the  losses  of  life  attending  the  dis- 
asters of  the  St.  Louis  boats,  in  1841-2,  as 
a  basis,  the  number  of  lives  annually  destroy- 
ed in  consequence  of  obstructions,  may  be  es- 
timated at  166.  Oftentimes  go  down  among 
them  characten  distinguished  for  industry 


and  virtue,  carrying  with  them  their  fbaniUei 
and  fortunes,  in  money  sufficient,  if  so  ap- 
plied, to  remove  every  snag  from  the  channeL 

The  sums  of  money  expended  for  im- 
provements on  the  western  nvers,  from  1824 
to  1840,  was  $2,528,000.  The  sum  appro- 
priated for  light-houses,  beacons,  piers  and 
harbors  on  the  sea-coast,  during  the  same 
time,  was  $12,901,123. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  alone  owns  23,800 
tons  of  steamboat  tonnage,  worth  $1,547,000. 
During  1846  there  arrived  at  that  port,  ex- 
clusive of  801  flatboats,  steamboats  with  a 
tonnage  of  467,824  tons.  The  total  annual 
commerce  of  St.  Louis,  imports  and  exports 
included,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $75,000,000,  equaling  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  o[ 
the  United  States. 

The  following  extract  from  the  appendix 
of  the  report  is  worthy  of  special  attention : 

The  cost  of  running  a  steamboat  on  the 
western  rivers  is  six  timet  greater  than  the 
cost  incurred  upon  the  lakes.  For  proof 
this :  The  capital  invested  in  the  vessels  of 
the  upper  lakes  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000, 
and  the  cost  of  running  them  (exclusive  of 
insurance  and  interest  on  the  capital)  is  star 
ted  to  be  about  $1,750,000,  or  about  one- 
third  of  their  value.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  steamboats  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  $16,188,561,  and  the  cost  of  nm- 
ning  them  (exclusive  of  insurance  and  inter- 
est) is  estimated  at  $32,752,000,  or  mors 
than  double  their  value. 

Havinff  hurriedly  glanced  at  the  field  of 
labor  which  we  have  mariied  oat  for  aaiad£, 
and  presented  some  of  the  leading  statisties 
of  western  trade  and  progress,  it  wul  be  neees* 
sary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  exten- 
sion, that  our  present  p^ier  be  brought  to  a 
close.  We  regret  that  so  meagre  are  the 
sources  of  information  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  latest  data,  or  that  full  and 
complete  and  minute  information  which  is 
desirable.  However,  the  mee^^ig  of  the 
convention  at  Chicago,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  it,  and  referred  to 
in  other  pages  of  this  work,  will,  there  can 
be  little  question,  remedy  i41  delkt^K^ies; 
and  the  statistics  of  the  West  be  beneeftt^ 
ward  more  easily  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  rely,  in  many  instances,  upon  the  returns 
of  the  census  of  1840,  taken  by  government, 
it  beinff  almost  impossible  to  obtain  later  in- 
formation of  the  character  there  embraced. 
This  census,  as  we  before  observed,  can  give 
no  very  adequate  notion  of  the  pveaent  co»> 
dition  of  the  West,  the  progress  of  sevea 
years  having  worked,  in  many  quarters,  sodi 
extraordinary  changes.  Nevertheless,  a 
general  notion  may  be  formed,  and  an  8|>- 
proximate  estimate  made,  which  must  suffice 
m  the  absence  of  more  precise  data. 
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We  coounand  the  folomee  of  Dr.  Mo- 1 
nette,  with  which  the  present  article  opena, 
to  the  American  people,  aa  the  firat  effort  to 
furnish  a  complete  hiatoiy  of  their  great 
weatem  domain  and  territoriee,  moat  signalfy 
•Qcceaaful,  and  the  only  work,  at  this  time, 
-which  can  in  any  deg^ree  satisfy  the  desire 
of  information  which  is  every  where  felt. — 
il^r  laUr  ttatiiUca  of  the  Wettj  tee  other  heads.  > 

WBST-COMMBROE  AND  RESOURCES 
OF. —  Coal  Re$ource$  of  the  Northwe§t. — 
Take  bnt  a  portion  of  our  coal-field,  embrac- 
ing the  Bouthern  and  western  counties  of  In- 
diana, part  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois, 
Trhat  is  commonly  called  the  gj^eat  *'  Illinois 
Coal-field.*'  "  It  e(^uals  iu  area  the  entire 
taland  of  Great  Britain,  extending  from  south- 
eastlto  northwest,  from  Oil  Greek  and  Rome, 
on  the  Ohio,  to  tbn  month  of  Rock  River  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles;  and  sooth  to  north,  from  the 
waters  of  Green  River  and  Tradewater,  in 
Kentacky,  to  the  waters  of  Little  Vermillion, 
in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  and  from 
aoQthwest  to  northeast,  from  St.  Loois  and 
the  waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Saline  River, 
in  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  to  the  forks  of  the 
Fox  and  Kankakee  rivers,  a  distance  of  two 
hoodred  and  fifty  miles — a  coal-field  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  about  one- 
third  of  Indiana,  a  northwestern  strip  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  extending  into  Iowa,  embracing 
every  variety  of  bituminous  coal.  The  thick- 
neaa  of  the  entire  mass  is  supposed  to  be 
from  1,20(^  to  2,000  feet,  and  contains  at  least 
teven  toorkabU  beds  of  coal.  If  we  assume 
the  average  thickness  of  these  coal-beds,  col- 
lectively, at  21  feet,  which  is  probably  below 
the  tmib,  and  the  area  over  which  they  ex- 
tend at  200  miles  square,  or  40,000  souare 
miles,  then  we  have  a  mass  of  coal  on  lands 
of  which  the  ^vernment  is  the  largest  prO' 
prietcr,  of23  tnllions,  417  billions,  856  millions 
cubic  feet,  or  867  billions,  328  millions  cubic 

Jards  or  tons  of  coal,  (a  cubic  yard  of  coal 
eiog  nearly  equal  to  a  ton.)  Let  us  imagine 
this  coal  worked,  and  estimating  the  profit  on 
a  ton  of  coal  at  fifty  cents,  this  would  give,  in 
round  numbers,  a  clear  income  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  working  of  this  coal-field.  It 
mAy  also  be  further  remarked,  that  the  strata 
of  this  coal-field  is  more  easily  accessible 
along  the  southeastern  and  southwestern 
margins,  o^n^^Af  Ohto  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
than  toward  the  northeast,  by  reason  of  the 
extensive  diluvial  deposits,  which  cover  the 
strata  io  that  direction.  But  coal  comprises, 
by  no  means,  the  entire  resources  of  these 
valleys.  The  slaty  clays  contain  certain  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  clay  iron-stone,  an  ore 
easily  and  profitably  melted  into  pig  iron. 
Great  Hritam  produces  annually  600,000  tons 
of  iron  from  ore  of  the  same  quality,  procured 
in  a  similar  geological  position.   Valuable  and 


extensive  deposits  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron, 
an  ore  of  the  same  kind  worked  in  Tennessee, 
are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  near  the  mar* 
gin  of  this  ooal  basin.  The  proximity  of  these 
ores  to  coal  greatly  enhances  tl^eir  value, 
since  this  is  the  material  used  most  frequently 
for  their  reduction.^  The  sandstone  at  the 
base  of  this  formation  affords  materials  for 
furnaces,  grindstones,  and  buildings;  while 
some  of  the  slaty  clays,  when  disintegrated, 
produce  excellent  fire  clay.  The  materials 
for  the  production  of  copperas  and  alum  are 
also  widely  distributed  amongst  the  slaty 
clays,  under  and  overlaying  the  strata  of  coal. 
The  importance  of  the  limestone,  (so  abun- 
dant in  the  whole  re^on,)  as  a  flux  for  the 
iron  ore,  for  constructions  and  burning  into 
lime,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
Steamboat  Business. — From  the  document 
above  named,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole 
number  of  steamers  built  m  the  United  States, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  ;|refars,  was  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  viz. : —    ^ 

From  1824  to  18M 104 

From  1899  to  1834 SM 

From  1834  to  1639 504 

From  1839  lo  1844 581 

From  1844  to  1 849 969  * 

Total S,49S 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  steamboats 
built  within  twenty-five  years .'  If  we  give 
two  hundred  tons  as  the  average  of  these 
boats,  (and  it  is  probably  below  the  mark),  we 
find  that  the  steamboat  tonnage  in  that  period 
amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  ions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  part  the  West  had  in 
this  business.  From  the  reports  on  commerce 
for  the  years  1846,  *48,  '49,  we  find  in  three 
years  the  steamboat  holders  of  the  West  com- 
pare with  the  total  number  aa  Allows: 

lathcWMi.        1V>talb  UmU.B 

In  1846 180 175 

In  1848 15« S35 

In  1850 155 308 

Aggregate 487 608 

Thus  we  see,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
steamboats  built  the  last  three  years  in  the 
United  States,  two-thtrds  were  built  on  the 
Western  waters :  and,  of  this  number,  one- 
sixth  were  built  in  Ohio,  and  one-seventh  in 
Cincinnati.  The  largest  number  of  steamboats 
built  at  any  one  place  were  built  in  Pituburg. 
In  1836  there  were  143  steamboau,  carrying 
24,000  tons,  navigating  the  Western  waters. 
In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  built 
1,000  steamboats,  Of  these,  seven  hundred 
were  built  on  the  Western  rivers.  The  life 
of  the  steamboat  does  not  average  more  than 
five  years,  but  there  are  a  large  number 
which  have  been  repaired,  and  are  wmch. 
older  than  five  years.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then, 
that  there  are  more  than  eight  hundred  steam- 
boats now  running  on  the  Western  waters ; 
and,  averaging  their  tonnase  at  two  hundred 
tons  each,  carrying  one  hundred  and  sixtf 
thousand  tons  affreight.  "  Here  we  see  <ms 
element  of  the  growth  of  Western  commerce 
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— a  commerce  whoM  magoitiide  miut,  at  an 
early  day,  surpass  anytbing  the  world  has 
ever  yet  seeQ  of  oommercialdevelopment." 

Commercial  SuUistict. — It  is  impossible  to 
approximate  to  anything  like  tho  truth  in  re- 
ference to  our  commercial  statistics.  We  can 
only  aim  at  it  by  details  famished  in  solitary 
cases,  by  taking  our  own  products  and  va- 
lues, as  furnished  by  the  auditors*  and  asses- 
sors' books  in  the  West,  and  to  all  of  which 
we  have  not  at  present  access.  Take  the 
article  of  pork,  for  instance,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  beef.  It  is  out  of  our  power 
to  give  the  aggregate  quantity  shipped  on 
the  Western  waters  in  any  one  year.  The 
amount  is  enormous,  and  would  scarcely  be 
credited  if  we  had  the  figures.  Some  ap- 
proximation, however,  may  be  made  by  tak- 
ing the  Stale  of  Ohio,  as  an  example  of  the 
number  of  hogs  assessed  for  taxes  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  184»,  the  number  was 
1,486.191;  1849,1,730,466;  1859,1,728,794. 
Of  this  quantity,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
two-thirds  are  exported.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  connections  oetween  the  ditlerent  points 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are 
immense.  Not  less  than  tntenty  thoutand  miUt 
of  river  coast  are  accessible  to  tkit  poitU  by 
steamboat  navigation,  and  the  effect  of  these 
vast  communications  on  the  whole  West  and 
Sonthwest  is  daily  manifesting  itself.  What 
is  the  result?  Cities  are  doubling  and  tre- 
bling their  population,  farms  are  opening  in 
all  directions,  our  forests  are  bowing  before 
the  axe  of  the  settler,  the  sreen  sera  of  oar 
prairies  is  everywhere  broken  ap  by  the 
plow  of  the  husbandman,  our  corn  and 
wheat  fields  teem  with  the  rich  abundance 
of  their  products.  We  are  not,  as  we  were 
a  few  short  years  since,  laboring  for  our  own 
sustenance,  but  freighting  our  products  to 
every  clime,  where  American  and  foreign 
ships  can  carry  it ;  and,  in  return,  receiving 
the  products  of  other  lands  for  our  wants,  and 
upon  which  duties  are  paid  b^  us  to  the  gov- 
ernment, thus  swelling  their  coffers  to  an 
amount,  we  venture  to  say,  received  from  no 
other  portion  of  the  Union;  for  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  subject  to  duty  but  what 
enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  Western 
people;  and  the  importation  of  these  duti> 
able  articles  are  swelling  to  an  amount  that 
would  hardly  be  credited,  did  not  the  statis- 
tics of  the  West  show  that  this  was  true. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  imports  into  Cincin- 
nati twenty-five  years  since,  and  compare 
them  with  what  they  are  now.  We  set  down 
the  value  instead  of  the  quantity: 


18S6 


1848 


CoflWe $106,000 $1 ,080,000 

Sugar .80,000 1 ,629,000 

Brandies,  wines,  spices,  Ac  .300,000 .500,000 

And  yet  this  is  but  a  single  point  in  the 
-valley.  We  presume  that  Pittsburg,  Louis- 
ville and   St.  Louis  show  an   equal  if  not 


greater  iDcrotse ;  and  the  conieqaeiice  n,  in- 
stead of  paying  duties,  as  we  formerly  did, 
at  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  New-Tork,  or  New- 
Orleans,  our  own  commercial  towns  are  pofrtt 
of  entry  and  ddivery,  and  the  duties  are  paid 
nere,  and  the  result  is  now  a  direet  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandise  to  all  the  prind- 
pal  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
These  importations  keep  pace  with  our  in- 
crease of  population,  and  bot  a  few  years  will 
elapse  before  the  customs  here  will  compare 
favorably  with  many  cities  on  the  seaboard. 
In  former  years  the  foreign  ^oods  imported 
had  their  duties  paid  at  the  cities  on  the  see- 
board  where  they  were  landed.     They  were 
then  carried  across  the  mountains,  or  op  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  to  their  several  destina- 
tions in  the  West     But  the  whole  aspect  of 
commerce  in  the  West  is  now,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  changed   by  the  change  of  locomo- 
tion ;  and,  as  has  been  very  justly  and  tnily 
stated,  *'  the  merchants  of  Memphis,  8l  Louis, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg  will  be 
as  much  the  merchants  of  America  as  the 
merchants    of   New- York,   Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore."    The  growth  of  our  cities,  and 
the  immense  distribution  of  foreign  goods 
here  now,  proves  the  factconclasiv^y,  while 
every  year  the  importation  of  forei^  goods 
to  the  West  direcUf  is  increasiiig.  The  table 
above  shows  what  it  has  been  to  a  single 
city.    And  this  is  but  one  among  the  great 
number  that  are  to  spring  up  in  oar  Tukr. 
The  fact  is,  and   the  sutistical  tables  uifl 
prove  it,  that  for  the  Ust  ten  years  the  gob- 
merce  of  the  West  has  grown  Cuter  than  in 
population,  great  as  that  is.      Among  the 
avenues  which  lead  this  population  and  this 
trade  to  the  West  and  Southwest,  the  princi- 
pal ones  ore  the  Ohio  and  Misaissipi, rivers, 
extending,  with  their  tribataries,  (maoy  of 
which  are  as  navigable  most  seasons  as  the 
streams  into  \%hich  they  empty,  ^  a  distaaoe 
of  twenty  thousand  miles;  nmnins  throa|fa 
a  region   unsurpassed  in   the  world  for  its 
agriculiural  proiducts  and  mineral  resources; 
running  from  north  to  south  through  eighttm 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  having  on  their  mar- 
gin and  along  their  borders  thirteen  sUtes  of 
the  Confederacy,  embracing  a  population  five 
times  as  large  as  the  good  **  old  thirteen  "  at 
the   first  organization  of  our   eovemmeiit. 
What  has  Congress  done  for  their  improve- 
ment?   Nothing — absolutely  nothing.     Aad 
these  great  arteries,  these  great**  inland  seas,*" 
which  waft  on  their  surface  annually  millioBi 
of  human  beings,  and  carry  on  their  waten 
an  inland  commerce  iar  exceeding  that  csr^ 
ried  across  the  ocean  by  our  whole  domestic 
and  foreign  marine,  are  now,  so  far  m  naviga- 
tion is  concerned — so  far  as  improvement  b 
concerned,  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  when 
the  first  **  broadhom  '*  floated  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  fifty  years  ago,  and  deposited 
her  cargo  of  flour  and  whisky  in  a  two  montbi' 
voyage  at  the  Spanish  fort  of  New-Orleaas. 
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The  action  of  Congreai  towards  the  West 
has  been  heretofore  of  the  most  aoomalons 
character.  OccaAionally  holdiog  out  the  pro- 
mise of  some  great  benefit,  of  some  act  to  be 
done  which  should  promote,  in  some  degree, 
«  Western  interest^  they  have  so  contrived  it, 
that  only  some  ini/uUortf  step  should  be  taken, 
and  then  the  matter  baa  slumbered,  or  so 
worded  the  act  conferring  the  benefit,  that  it 
has,  in  its  ^ecto,  been  rendered  entirely  nu- 
gatory. 

WEST— ADVANTAGES  FOR  MANU- 
FACTURES— Manupacture«  on  the  Ohio 
River. — Important  elements  of  a  manufac- 
turiag  district,  says  a  writer  of  papers  in  the 
Louisville  JoumaL,  are  facilitiet  for  moving 
man  and  matter,  and  proximity  to  the  raw 
material  and  to  the  market.  These  are  re- 
solved into  cost  of  transportation. 

General  impressions  on  this  point  are 
very  erroneous ;  and,  as  the  result  of  my 
•tatistics  may  for  exceed  the  belief  of 
those  who  have  not  investigated  the  object, 
I  ffive  the  fiu:ts  for  the  full  examination  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  them. 

In  these  articles  I  refer  specially  to  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  and  vending  cotton 
ffoods,  because  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
IS  of  more  importance  and  better  understood 
than  any  other. 

Some  years  since  a  pamphlet  was  publish- 
ed in  England,  by  Mr.  Graham,  on  "  The 
Impolicy  of  the  Tax  on  Cotton  Wool."  In 
this  is  an  aflMavit  of  Mr.  Gemmell,  of  Glas- 
gow, who  states,  **  that,  although  he  was  for 
several  years  in  the  habit  of  supplying  Chili 
with  cotton  domestics,  he  has  latterly  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  trade,  in  consequence 
of  l^ing  unable  to  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States." 

Chili  is  a  market  equidistant  from  the  two 
competitors  for  her  trade.  What  gave  New- 
England  such  an  advantage  over  the  cheap 
labor,  cheap  coal,  and  cheap  capital  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  rhe  raw  material. 

In  1839-'40,  Montgomery  gives  this  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  importation  of  cotton  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  the  first  cost  of 
the  cotton  being  14  cents  per  pound. 

Chancm  on  sbipinent 4     p«r  cent. 

Prelgbt  and  insurance 12^       " 

Importer*!  profit 5  " 

inland  earnage 1 H       " 

Dmty 4J<}        " 

Total  averaga 27)4       •* 

"While  the  average  cost  of  the  New-Eng- 
land manu&cturer  is  stated  at  1 1  per  cent 
The  estimate  of  the  actual  charges  of 
manufacturing  in  the  two  countries  gives  an 
i   average  of  six  mills  per  yard  against  us  ;  yet, 
I  taking  both  charges  into  the  estimate,  the 
net  advantage  was  three  per  cent  in  our 
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&vor ;  and  besides  this,  our  goods  were  the 
best. 

Since  1840,  the  British  government  has 
been  obliffed  to  take  off  the  dnty,  but  it 
could  not  lessen  the  cost  of  labor,  of  power, 
or  of  capital.  The  wages  of  the  operative 
then  were  barely  enough  to  support  life; 
the  cost  of  coal  must  increase  as  the  seams 
nearest  the  surface  are  exhausted ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  capital  then  invested  in 
the  cotton  mill  was  paying  any  interest 

The  changes  that  have  since  occurred  on 
this  aide  of  the  water  have  all  been  in  our 
favor ;  that  is,  so  fiir  as  the  cost  of  manu* 
iacturing  is  concerned.  More  experience 
has  given  us  greater  skill;  we  have  more 
system,  and  more  economy  ;  new  facilities  of 
intercommunication  have  brought  our  pro- 
ducers and  manufactures  of  cotton  nearer  to 
each  other  and  lessened  the  cost  of  their 
mutual  exchanges  ;  but,  more  than  all,  the 
cost  of  labor,  in  which  Enffland  had  so  much 
the  advantage,  has  been  lessened  over  one- 
half;  that  is,  less  than  one-half  is  now  re- 
quired. Besides,  of  late  years  the  supply  of 
cotton  has  been  so  near  the  demand,  that  the 
price  has  fallen  from  14  cents  per  pound  to 
an  average  of  8  or  9  cents ;  as  the  cost  is 
reduced  our  relative  advantage  is  increased. 

From  these  facts  we  have  this  corollary : 
that,  ag  the  cost  of  labor,  power  and  material, 
is  reduced^  the  cott  qf  transportation  rites  in 
importanee. 

If  England  cannot  profitably  compete  with 
us  in  the  Chili  market,  certainly  she  cannot 
compete  with  us  here ;  for  the  width  of  the 
Atlantic  gives  us  a  protection,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  at  least  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  point  of  fact,  just  as  fast  as  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  is  able  to  supply  the  home 
demand  in  any  article,  the  Enfflish  manufac- 
turer is  driven  from  our  maricet,  unless,  to 
raise  money  or  to  break  down  a  rival,  he  is 
prepared  to  sell  at  less  than  cost.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  wages  of  labor  in  this 
country  will  never  be  so  low  that  we  can 
compete  with  China  in  embroidered  shawls 
or  ivo^  trinkets ;  or  with  France  and  Ger- 
many in  tapestry  or  laces  made  by  hand.  In 
such  fabrics  the  cost  of  transportation  bears 
but  a  slight  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labor. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  England  cannot  sell 
coarse,  heavy,  and  cheap  goods  in  this  valley 
in  competition  with  our  own  manufacturer. 
Let  us  see  if  New-England  can. 

In  1821,  I  am  told,  the  first  mill  for  spin- 
ning cotton  yam  on  an  extensive  scale  was 
established  on  the  Ohio.  Now,  who  sees  in 
our  stores  a  hank  of  English  or  Eastern  cot- 
ton yam  1  The  same  cause  that  has  pro- 
duced this  result — that  is,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation— ^must,  in  a  few  years,  build  up 
all  the  mills  we  need  to  supply  us  with  **  do- 
mestics." 

To  see  what  the  precise  inducements  are 
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to  start  sach  a  mill  here,  I  give  the  following 
details  of  the  cost  of  transporting  cotton 
from  its  point  of  production  to  us  and  to  the 
New-England  mill,  and  of  the  goods  &om 
the  mill  to  us.  It  is  clear  that  the  difference 
in  the  first  and  the  amount  of  the  last  give 
the  sum  of  our  advantages  in  this  itemi  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  our  home  market 

I  base  my  estimates  on  a  mill  of  10,000 
spindles  for  convenience,  and  because  that  is 
near  the  most  economical  size.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  calculation  includes 
the  cost  of  machinery  for  preparing  the  cot- 
ton and  weaving  the  goods. 

At  almost  any  point  on  the  Ohio  River  the 
cost  of  buildinff  is  less  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  stone,  lime,  clay,  and 
ffenerally,  lumber  on  or  near  the  spot.  There 
the  lumber  and  lime  are  brought  from  Maine ; 
but  lew  positions  furnish  good  clay  for  brick ; 
and  granite  is  not  as  easily  worked  as  our 
lime  or  sandstone.  The  moment  there  is  a 
demand  for  it,  machinery  can  he  made  here 
20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  the  East.  The 
cost  now  would  he  nearly  this : 

The  fkctory  building  of  brick  or  square  stone' 

ruble $30,000 

House  Tor  superintendent S,000 

Twelve  boarding-houses  for  S25  operatives . .    1 0,000 

Warehouse  and  store 3,500 

Engine,  gearing,  and  pipes  for  heating  mill,     6,000 

Machinery,  at  |l3  per  spindle 190,000 

Here  a  worlcing  capital,  suflkiently  large  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  cotton  for  five  months,  is    40,500 


1980,000 

This  estimate  is  larger  by  €20,000  to 
$30,000  than  that  made  by  persons  who  have 
far  more  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject 
than  I  have. 

The  longer  the  material  and  its  product 
are  in  transitUy  or,  in  other  words,  the  further 
the  manufactory  is  from  the  raw  material 
and  the  market,  the  larger  must  be  the  work- 
ing capital ;  and  the  interest  on  the  differ- 
ence is  fairly  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. And  besides,  as  England  and  New- 
England  are  obliged  to  enter  the  cotton  mar- 
ket once  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  our  other  great  staples 
are  ready  for  shipment,  prices  and  freights 
are  then  generally  at  their  hij^hest  rates ; 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficient  means 
of  transportation  cannot  be  had  at  all ;  to 

Suard  a^nst  this  contingency,  as  Veil  as  the 
uctuations  of  price,  many  mills  keep  a 
heavy  surplus  stock.  We  can  command  the 
market  at  all  times  ;  we  are  always  ready  to 
contract,  and  select  our  own  time  to  receive 
the  cotton.  We  are  here,  also,  at  the  point 
of  consumption ;  we  cannot  for  years  supply 
the  home  demand,  and  our  goods  will  be 
taken  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  very  safe  to 
say  that  the  New-England  mill  requires  a 
working  capital  of  $100,000  more  than  ours  ; 


but,  to  be  altogether  within  the  maii:,  pnf  ft 
at  $60,000 ;  the  interest  on  this  is  the  firsT 
item  of  saving  or  advantage  to  be  carried 
out— say  per  annum  $3,0W.  As  we  can 
turn  over  our  capital  more  than  once  a  year, 
and  its  earnings  at  each  time  will  exceed  ^ 
per  cent.,  we  might  with  propriety  make  the 
item  much  larger. 

At  Lowell  there  are  forty-five  mills,  con- 
taining 253,456  spindles,  and  with  a  capital 
of  $11,490,000,  or  over  $450,000  for  eveiy 
10,000  spindles.  If  $50,000  is  deducted  for 
capital  required  to  purchase  the  power*^ 
$50,000  more  to  cover  the  difference  in  com- 
municating the  power  and  the  additional  coA 
of  buildings,  the  working  capital  would  seem 
to  be  $130,000  over  that  required  here  by 
my  estimate.  But  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
how  much  of  this  capital  is  required  to  ena- 
ble the  mill  to  sell  on  credit,  or  whether  the 
surplus  fund,  usually  laid  aside  out  of  profits, 
is  sufiScient  for  this  purpose.  The  LoweD 
corporations  rarely  publish  the  amount  of 
their  reserved  funds,  or  even  of  their  profits, 
unless  when  they  are  remarkably  low. 

The  mill  in  question  will  turn  out  on  the 
average,  two  tons  of  goods  a  day — say  600 
tons  per  annum.  The  English  estimate  of 
waste  and  loss  is  one  sixth ;  our  rule  gives 
89  pounds  of  goods  for  100  pounds  of  cot- 
ton ;  by  this,  the  mill  will  require  666  tons 
of  cotton  per  annum. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
bringing  dry-goods  to  Louisville  from  Boston, 
via  New-Orleans,  was  obtained  from  one  of 
our  largest  dry-goods  houses,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident Uiat  the  rates  are  below  the  average : 

Boston  wharl^  per  bale  PifiH 

Freigbt  to  New-Orieans  per  bale, 6.45 

Charges  at O^O 

Insurance,  2  per  cent,  on  $66,  or  on  cost,  and 

10  per  cent,  added 1^ 

Interest  m  fronWru,  40  days 0,49 

Exchange  H  percent 0^ 

Freight  to  Louisville Q^OH 

Add  average  cost  on  the  bale  firom  the  ndll 
to  and  at  Boston,  at  least 0,41 

The  bale,  4-8  hrown  cotton,  of  750  yardi, 
average  cost  $60 ;  3  yards  to  the  pound. 
This  gives  over  34  cent,  to  the  yard,  llceeti 
to  the  pound,  and  $30  per  ton. 

There  are,  however,  but  few  houses  thst 
ship  by  New-Orleans,  and  at  times  wboi 
freights  are  low ;  altogether  the  largest  po^ 
tion  of  the  brown  cottons  and  prints  brouj^ 
to  the  central  West  come  from  the  Eastern 
agent  or  jobber,  and  by  the  lakes  or  acrou 
the  mountains. 

This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  lad 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  base 
our  estimates  on  what  is  usually  done.  If  thf 
same  system  is  likely  to  continue. 
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By  these  last  roates,  as  every  diy^goods 
merchant  (wholesale)  can  satisfy  himself  by 
reference  to  his  books,  the  average  freight 
from  the  eastern  cities'  is  from  two-thirds  to 
three-foarths  of  one  cent  per  yard.  If  to 
this  is  added  the  coastwise  freight,  insu- 
rance, interest,  profit  of  the  jobber,  or  com- 
mission of  the  second  agent,  the  cost  will 
swell  up  to  at  least  1  cent  per  yard,  3  cents 
per  pound,  or  860  per  ton. 

But,  as  I  have  often  been  told,  the  agent 
«t  Baltimore  will  sell  domestics  Just  as  low 
as  they  can  be  had  at  Boston  or  Lowell,  and 
the  Philadelphia  jobber  will  often  sell  lower 
to  draw  in  customers,  as  he  relies  for  his 
profits  on  other  ^oods.    All  very  true ;  but  a 
moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any  man  of 
the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning.     The  manufac- 
turer may  wish  to  get  rid  of  his  surplus,  and 
find  it  his  interest  to  pay  the  transportation 
to,  and  the  commission  of  an  agent  in  a  re- 
mote market,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transportation  or  agency. 
The  jobber  may  entice  a  customer  into  his 
store  by  selling  silver  at  fifly  cents  an  ounce, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  ounce  of  sil- 
ver is  actually  worth  less  than  a  dollar.  The 
same  kind  of  argument  is  oAen  applied  to 
cost  of  transportation  on  our  river.  The  Pey- 
tona  will  ask  $5  from  a  passenger  to  Louis- 
ville, who  calls  her  in  at  Brandenburg,  and 
the  price  would  be  the  same  if  he  got  in  at 
Cairo ;  yet  the  writer  on  the  western  carry- 
ing trade  would  be  laughed  at,  were  he  to 
state   that  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Cairo  and  Brandenburg  to  Louisville  was  the 
same.     Coal  oAen  sells  for  a  less  price  at 
St.  Petersburgh  than  at  Newcastle ;  yet  no 
one  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  shipment 
of  coal  a  thousand  miles  lessens  its  cost,  or 
that  St.  Petersburgh  is  the  proper  site   of 
manufactures,  because  coal  was  sold  there 
at  a  particular  day  cheaper  than  at  the  Eng- 
lish coal  mines.    The  balance-sheet  of  every 
business  must  show  the  profits  or  losses  in 
each  of  its  branches.    The  high  prices  de- 
manded by  the  larger  boats  for  way-passen- 
gers and  freight  have  introduced  the  river 
packets,  and  the  extra  costs  paid  by  the 
eastern  manufacturer  are  now  building  up 
the  western  mills. 

To  return  to  the  figures :  the  mill  given 
will  consume  666  tons  of  cotton  per  annum. 
Freight  from  the  cotton  districts  of  Nash- 
ville, Florence,  Tuscumbia,  and  points  on 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Tennessee  and  Ar- 
kansas, and  on  the  Arkansas  River,  are  about 
the  same  to  Louisville  as  to  New-Orleans. 
As  the  river  packets  multiply,  the  rates  in 
this  direction  will  probably  be  lower.  Be- 
sides, as  our  agricultural  exports  increase, 
the  return  boats  will  run  light  and  charge 
less.  Our  mill,  then,  will  save  the  charges 
on  the  cotton  at  New- Orleans  and  the  cost 
between  that  city  and  the  New-England  mill. 


I  have  not  access  to  a  series  of  New-Orleans 
prices  current,  but  I  presume  the  following 
estimate  will  not  be  wide  of  the  mark : 

Drayage,  storage,  brokerafe,  and  commission 
of  agent  or  merchant  at  New-Orleans  per 

bale  of  450  pounds $]  of 

Insurance  on  $86  or  8  cents  per  lb  0  50 

Freight  3i  cent  per  lb 339 

Interest,  45  days osf 

I  might  add  1  per  cent,  loss  on  exchange, 
as  the  cotton  is  generally  paid  for  by  60-day 
bills — 

Or  1  14-100  cent  per  ponnd,  on  per  ton $23  00 

Add  charses  In  Boston 00  10 

Average  freight  to  the  mill S  70 


Total  per  ton $S5  80 

066  tons  required,  at  $35;80,  gives $17,189  80 

Add  saving  in  capital  per  annum S,000  00 

Add  minimum  flreight  on  goods  or  $30  per 
ton  on  eootons 18,000  00 

Jfmtmwn  advantage $38,18S  80 

But  if  we  add  the  ordinary  freight  on  the 
goods,  or  960  oer  ton,  we  have  the  maximum 
advantage  of  956,182  80,  or  an  average  of 
$47,182  80  on  a  capital  of  $220,000  or  near 
21 1  percent. 

I  say  nothinff  here  of  the  ^at  saving  in 
fuel  and  in  food  ;  to  these  pomts,  and  to  giv- 
ing an  aggregate  of  advantages,  I  propose  to 
devote  another  paper. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  estimates  are  within 
the  truth,  and  that  I  have  not  been  able  U> 
get  at  all  the  items  of  cost ;  indeed,  many 
of  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  they 
cannot  well  be  specified ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  expenses  and  time  of  the  merchant 
who  goes  abroad  to  make  his  purchases,  oc- 
casional loss  on  exchange,  and  all  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  a  trade  between  distant 
points  is  subject. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  said  here 
of  disadvantages ;  there  are  some,  and  I 
will  endeavor  hereafter  to  state  them  fairly, 
and  then  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  few  there  are,  and  how  easily  these 
can  be  surmounted. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
estimate,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
foregoing,  and  from  a  source  perhaps  more 
reliable  than  any  other  in  New-England. 
The  comparison  is  between  Massachusetts 
and  Pittsburgh : 

A  mill  of  10,000  spindles  will  turn  ont 
4,000,000  yards  of  No.  14  sheetings  or  shirt- 
ings, and  consume  1 ,400,000  pounds  of  cot- 
ton in  one  year.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  sending 
the  manufactured  goods  to  the  West,  inclucF 
ing  interest,  is,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated, 
one  cent  per  yardf  or  $40,000  in  one  year's 
work. 

If  there  is  but  even  15  per  cent,  advantage 
(and  I  challenge  the  production  of /ocfo  to 
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riiow  that  there  is  not  20  per  cent,  in  thu 
simrle  item  of  coit  of  transportation,  how 
W  before  our  men  of  capital,  who,  at  most, 
can  get  10  or  13  per  cent,  interest  on  money- 
ed loans,  will  engage  in  manufacturing! 
It  needs  but  the  establUhment  of  a  single 
mill  on  the  Lowell  system  and  the  making  of 
a  single  dividend,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
•very  man  among  us  who  has  spare  funds 
Bufficient  to  buy  a  share  of  stock. 


WESTERN  HUNTERS  AND  TRAPPERS 
-^HE  Fur  TRADL-At  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration (Febmary,  1847,)  of  the  fouudwR  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  much  was  said  in  reler- 
ence  to  the  progress  of  the  western  country, 
but  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  folio  w- 
iog  remarks  of  Thomas  Allen,  Esq. 

Xaclbdb  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Missouri  river,  and  of  the  counliy  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  high  as  the  St.  Fete^s. 
Their  furs  were  generally  taken  to  Canada, 
whence  they  were  shipped  to  European  porU. 
Four  years  were  consumed  in  gettmg  returns 
of  European  goods,  which  also  came  through 
Oanadarrhe  annual  cost  of  those  goods 
brought  here  for  the  fur  trade  •bout  this 
periS,  is  stated  to  have  been  about  $35,000 
l!on  which  there  was  a  freight  charge  of 
100  per  coot.,  (no  steamboats  then,)  but  the 
profiu,  nevertheless,  are  said  to  have  equaled 
300  pir  cent.  The  trade  of  the  Missouri 
river  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  the 
others  united ;  and  the  business  increased  so. 
that,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  vears  of  the 
kst  century,  the  average  value  ol  the  goods 
annually  sent  up  that  river,  in  exchange  for 
fars,  amounted  to  somethmg  over  »6l,000. 

It  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  gr^t  ex- 
tent  of  canoe  navigation  from  Quebec,  m 
Canada,  for  example,  to  pointe  1,000  miles  op 
the  Missouri,  for  single  individuals  to  prose- 
cmte  the  trade.  Hence  the  necessity  of  com- 
panies, by  which  the  trade  was  always  con- 

ducted*  '11 

These  companies  subdivided  their  labors 
■n^nng  agents  or  clerks,  canoe  men  or  voya- 
geurs,  courriers  des  bois,  or  wood-rangers, 
Snd  hunters  and  trappers.  The  goods  were 
tent  up  the  river  in  Mackinaw  boats,  carry- 
hig  1,300  lbs.  to  three  tons,  but  bark  canoes 
wore  employed  on  the  smaller  streams  and 
at  portages. 

But  Mr.  A.  said  he  saw  and  felt  it  was  im- 
possible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  on  such 
an  occasion,  or  to  compress  into  a  brief  and 
hurried  speech,  anything  more  than  simple 
mention  of  the  more  prominent  transacuons. 
About  the  year  1792,  several  trading  voy- 
ages were  made  up  the  Missouri  by  French- 
men and  Spaniards  of  this  city,  connected 
with  a  company  formed  here  by  a  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Todd,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  government,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  monopolize  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Missouri.    A  journal  of  one  of  these  voy* 


ages,  made  by  Johm  Baptistb  TauD^y.ott 
first  schoolmaster,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington.  Itjf- 
pears  that  the  petitions  of  many  o^J^ 
people  to  the  government  for  grants  of  wsd, 
were  based  upon  the  ^und  of  services  r«- 
dered  in  these  expediUons,  .  .  ,  . 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  furs  cj 
lected  here  tor  fifteen  sucoeasivo  years  end- 
ing in  1804,  is  stated  to  have  been  $203,750. 
The  number  of  deer-skins  was  158.000;  bea- 
ver, 36,900  pounds;  otters,  8»000;  b^, 
5,100 ;  and  Buffalo,  only  850.  A  very  ma- 
ent  state  of  things  from  the  present,  wha 
the  beaver  are  neariy  exhausted,  and  the 
mosi  important  article  in  the  trade  are  bo»- 
lo  robes.  ,  .        •       _:* 

In  1802,  James  Pursley,  an  American,  wiia 
two  companions,  left  St.  Louis  on  a  huntmg 
expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Osage.  A 
most  unpropilious  and  versatile  fortaue  M 
him,  after  three  years'  adventure  and  hard- 
ship,  and  contrarv  to  all  his  wishes  and  inten- 
tions, afar  off  into  Santa  Fe.  Having  lot  ^ 
his  outfit,  and  been  repeatedly  plundered,  be 
had  but  a  solitary  gun  left,  and  the  Mexicam 
were  near  banging  him  for  attempUng  to 
make  a  little  gunpowder  to  charge  it.  He 
mentioned  this  case,  not  only  as  iHnstratire 
of  the  vicissimdes  of  the  hun^gand  ypgag 
life,  but  because  he,  a  trapper,  James  Fnr*^ 
had  the  honor  of  being  probaWy  ttf  P^ 
American  who  traversed  the  great  pteiMb<^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  New  M^i» 

When  the  government  of  ^^e  U.  8.  «« 
Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  expedition  is  IWf, 
and  Maj.  Pike  to  explore  the  «S'«»«' IfJ 
Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the  Ksnm  «* 
the  Platte  rivers,  our  hunters,  formed  w 
companies,  had  preceded  them,  sod  w«e 
then  to  be  found  on  all  the  nv«rs  Mslof  W 
Rocky  mountains.  Loisel,  outfitted  \sjj^ 
Aoguste  Chouteau,  of  this  city,  had  a  couii*- 
erable  fort  and  trading  establishment  otIj^ 
dar  island,  a  litUe  above  the  Big  Beod oftM 
Missouri.  They  were  dwelling  also  ssM 
the  Ottoes  and  the  Missouns,  and  wereo 
indispensable  service  to  those  travdcrs. 

In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur  CompsnT  f»« 
formed  in  this  city,  consisting  pnnaptUy* 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Sr.,  (the  venerable  gesUe 
man  before  him.)  Manual  Lisa,  WqiismCtart 
Sylvester  Labadie,  Pierre  M^rd,  and  A^ 
gusto  P.  Chouteau,  with  a  capital  off  40,oub. 
They  sent  an  expedition  under  Major  a- 
Henry  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  e»Uibii«b«i» 
number  of  trading-posts  upon  the  UpperM* 
souri,  and  one  beyond  tbe  Bocky  Mounom 
on  Lewis  river,  and  also  on  the  soalb^ 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  being  the  first  pw 
established  upon  the  waters  of  ^¥^ 
river  of  the  Oregon  territory.  Oar  hmW 
had  the  honor  of  it.  Mr.  A.  woold  [»«  ofw 
the  magnificent  enterprise  of  Mr.  Ajwr^* 
1809,  which  terminated  in  1812,  and  wiu 
which  all  were  familiar.  jL-dtJ 

The  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  daioiTw 
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in  1812,  and  the  same  year  most  of  the  former 
member*  of  the  company  in  this  city  estab- 
lished iDdependent  booses,  with  the  design 
of  fumishiDg  oatfits  to  private  adyentarers, 
in  the  trade  of  the  Missouri,  Of  sach  a  char- 
acter were  the  houses  of  Berthold  <Sc  Choo> 
teau,  B.  Pratte,  J.  P.  Oabanne  and  M.  Lisa. 
Bat  few,  if  any,  American  citizens  prosecuted 
the  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  from 
1813  to  1823. 

In  1819,  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor  established 
a  branch  of  his  house  in  this  city,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Samnel  Abbott,  and  it  was  call- 
ed the  Western  Department  of  the  American 
Far  Company.  This  Company  embraced 
the  trade  of  all  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  monument  of  their  success 
was  the  inordinate  wealth  of  Mr.  Astor. 

About  this  period,  a  new  company  was 
formed  here,  or  rather  the  old  Missouri  Fur 
Company  was  revived  with  new  partners. 
They  were  chiefly  Maj.  Joshua  Pitcher,  M. 
Lisa,  Thomas  Hempstead,  and  Capt  Perkins. 
A  hunting  and  trapping  party  of  this  com- 
pany, under  Messrs.  Jones  and  Jmmel,  were 
attacked  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians  on  the 
Yellowstone,  in  1823,  and  several  of  the  par- 
ty, including  the  leaders,  were  killed,  four 
wounded,  anid  the  party  robbed.  The  com- 
pany was  unfortunate,  and  continued  but  a 
tew  years. 

Then  came,  in  1823,  the  high  enterprise  of 
General  Wm.  H.  Ashlej,  of  this  city,  re-es- 
tablishing commercial  mterconrse  with  the 
coontries  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  He 
lost  fourteen  of  his  men,  and  bad  ten  wound- 
ed in  a  fight  with  the  Aricara  Indians  at  the 
first  start.  But  persevering,  Gen.  A.  and  his 
men  ascended  to  the  sources  of  the  Sweet- 
water, and  discovered  the  Southern  Pass  of 
the  mountains,  since  the  well-known  great 
highway  of  the  nation  to  Oregon,  and  dis- 
coyeredalso  the  Ghreen  river,  beyond,  run- 
ning into  the  Colorado  of  California.  Here 
he  was  very  successful,  and  brought  back  to 
St.  Louis  a  large  stock  of  furs,  which  he  sold 
for  anusoall^  high  prices.  He  made  another 
expedition  m  1825,  and  ventured  as  far  as 
the  great  Utah  Lake,  and  near  that  discovered 
another  and  a  smaller,  to  which  he  gave  his 
ovm  name,  and  there  established  a  fort. 
Two  years  after  a  six-pound  cannon  was 
drawn  from  Missouri  to  this  fort,  1,200  miles, 
and  in  1828,  many  loaded  wagons  performed 
the  same  journey.  Between  the  years  1824 
and  1827,  Gen.  Ashley's  men  sent  to  this 
city  furs  of  the  value  of  over  $180,000.  Hav- 
ing thus  acquired  a  competency,  Gen.  Ashley 
sold  out  all  his  interests  and  establishments 
to  the  "  Bocky  Mountain  Fur  Company," 
then  formed  here,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Smith,  David  E.  Jackson,  and  Wm.  L. 
Sablette,  were  principals,  and  our  friend  Mr. 
Bobert  Campbell,  there,  on  his  right,  was 
tbeo  clerk — now  president  of  the  Bank,  aid- 


de-camp  of  the  governor,  and  the  incum- 
bent of,  he  didn't  know  how  many  other 
posts  of  honor,  of  which,  he  was  sure,  no 
gentleman  was  more  worthy.  These  ener- 
getic men  carried  on  for  several  years  an 
extensive  and  profitable  business,  daring 
which  they  traversed  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  southern  branches  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  ransacked  nearly  the  whole  of 
California.  Mr.  Smith  was  killed  by  the 
Camanche  Indians,  on  Cimarone,  in  1831.  It 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  period 
of  five  years  from  1825  to  1830,  of  the  num- 
ber of  onr  men  employed  in  the  trade,  ivHh 
fifths  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  or  destroyed 
by  accidents  and  dangers  of  the  country. 

The  individual  triers  of  the  city  united 
in  1825,  in  the  firm  of  B.  Pratte  6c  Co., 
and  continued  thus  in  the  business  for  six 
years. 

The  year  1832  was  fruitful  in  events. 
Messrs.  Sublette  &.  Campbell  went  to  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Wyeth  established  Fort  Hall, 
on  the  Lewis  river,  and  disseminated  much 
useful  information  in  regard  to  Oregon ;  Capt. 
Bonneville*8  expedition  took  place;  Fort 
William  was  established  on  the  Arkansas  by 
the  Messrs.  Bent,  of  this  city ;  a  Missonri 
trapper  of  the  name  of  Pattie,  published  an 
account  of  his  rambles  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces  of  Mexico,  and  the  Ameri« 
can  Fur  Company  sent  the  first  steamboat  to 
the  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  Astor  retired  from  business  in  1834, 
and  sold  his  western  department  to  Messrs. 
B.  Pratte,  P.  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  Cabanne,  of 
this  city,  who  conducted  the  business  uutil 
the  year  1839,  when  the  organization  took 
place  which  now  exists.  Nearly  the  entire 
tur  trade  of  the  West  is  now  conducted  by 
the  hoQse  of  P.  Chouteau,  Jr.,  6c  Co.,  and 
the  company  of  the  Messrs.  Bent  and  St. 
Vratn. 

The  annual  value  of  the  for  trade  of  this 
city,  for  the  last  forty  years,  had  been  proba- 
bly between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  had  thus  been  not  only 
profitable  to  our  citizens,  but  a  source  of 
wealth  to  our  city  and  our  state. 

Such,  said  Mr.  A.,  had  been  some  of  the 
services  of  our  hunters  and  trappers — they 
had  cleared  the  way  for  us,  their  fortunate 
successiirs,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
greatness,  to  which,  as  a  city,  we  are  rapidly 
marching.  They,  however,  were  going  the 
way  of  the  animals  they  have  exterminated — 
were  disappearing  in  the  direction  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  expending  their  remaining  energies 
and  final  services,  m  lighting  the  way  and 
guiding  the  footsteps  of  the  emigrant  and  the 
settler,  to  the  home  they  are  seeking  in  Ore- 
gon and  California.  Many  of  them  there 
were,  whose  unwritten  biographies  were 
crowded  with  *' hair-breadth  escapes  and 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,**  stran 
ger  and  more  romantic  than  fiction;  and  he 
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only  regretted  that  he  had  not  opportanity 
there  to  bestow  upon  them  that  meaaare  of 
honor  and  ja^tice  to  which  they  were  so 
highly  entitled. 

WISCONSIN  — PROGRESS  AND  EE- 
80URCBS  OP.— The  portion  of  Wisconsin 
now  occupied  embraces  aboot  9,900,  say 
10,000,  square  miles.  It  lies  mostly  south  of 
the  Wiscousin  and  Fox  rivers.  Other  portions 
of  the  state  are  fertile,  but  the  above  is  the 
only  part  of  it  that  has  received  much  atten- 
tion Irom  the  eastern  emigrant. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  Wisooofin  had 
30,000  inhabitants.  We  omit  the  fraction. 
By  the  state  census  of  1847  she  had  213,000, 
making  an  increase  of  183,000,  equal  to  an 

1810 


annual  increase  of  over  26,000  per  year.  The 
ratio  of  increase  has  been  aoont  33}  per 
cent. 

There  is  no  probability  that  she  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  this  ratio,  but  as  she  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent,  up  to  1847, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  for  the  past 
three  years  her  annual  increase  has  been 
equal  to  what,  by  the  above  ratio,  abe  most 
have  increased  in  1847,  that  is  56,185.  This 
would  make  her  present  population  381,555. 

By  the  above  calculation,  the  increase  of 
Wisconsin,  in  ten  years,  has  been  353,555. 
She  presents  the  most  remarkable  instanoe  of 
rapid  growth  of  any  Western  State.  The 
followiog  table  shows  the  growth  of  some  of 
the  Western  States  since  1800 : 


1830 


1810 


1600  1810  1880 

..45.363 230,760 581,434 937,903 1,37S,407 

..  4,875 24,520 147,178 348.031 tS&JM 

12,288 55,211 157,455 476,183 

4,762 8,896 31,630 2«,W7 

20,845 66,586 140,445 56l,n8 


OWo 

Indiana 

UUnois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  this 
State,  great  as  it  is,  is  much  exceeded  by  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  her  products  and  her 
commerce.     Wisconsin  did  not  begin  to  ex- 

Sort  produce  to  any  amount  until  1845. 
ielow  we  give  a  table  of  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  commencing  at  that  time. 
We  copy  from  a  report  upon  the  business  of 
that  city,  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
Alex.  Mitchell  and  E.  D.  Holton,  Eaqs. 

bushels 133,310 


1845. 

1846. 

1847 

1848.. 

1849. 


662,211 

....1,076,134 
....  2,208,517 

This  increase  is  at  a  rate  of  more  than  1 OO 
per  cent,  per  annum.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  relative  amount  of  exports  of  Mil- 
waukee compared  with  other  portions  of 
that  state,  nor  of  the  whole  amount  of  ex- 
ports. Racine,  Southport,  and  many  other 
places,  export  a  large  quantity  of  wheat; 
and  we  know  no  reason  why  they  have  not 
enjoyed  the  same  rapid  relative  growth  as 
Milwaukee.  The  annual  growth  of  Mil- 
waukee, since  1840,  bas  been  as  follows: 
1840,  1,700;  1842,  2,700;  1846,  June  1, 
9,655;  1849,  Dec.  15.  15,071;  1849,  August, 
18,000. 

ABTICLBS  MAITTTFACTUSKD  Ilf  MtLWATTKBB,  1849. 

140,000 

30,000 

195,000 

115,500 

49,700 

120,000 

87,750 

20,000 

127,700 

95,250 

114,600 

44,000 

37,000 

86,000 


Woolen  goods 

Edge  tools 

Foundries,  various  machinery . 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Sash,  blinds  and  doors 

Leather 

Wooden  ware  and  turning  

Lumber 

Cabinet  ware 

Boots  and  shoes , 

Tin,  sheet  iron  and  copper 

Saddles  and  harness 

Soap  and  candles , 

Burr  mill-atones , 


Boilers— steam 

Sail  and  rigging 

Plows 

Clothing 

Saleratus  and  potashes 

Lumber  planed,  Ac 

Fanning  mills  and  machines 

Paper 

Copper  and  iron  smithing 

Earthenware 

Brass  machinery  and  turnings 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Malt  liquors 

Bread  and  crackers 

Gun  and  lock  smithing 

Bookbinding 

Coopers*  ware 

Brick— ten  millions 

Shingles 

Miscellaneous— such  as  jewelers,  gUdersi, 
wearers,  pump-makers,  dyers,  tool  manu- 
fhcturers,  &c 


20,230 
17,596 
4,509 
97,609 
15,li99 
24,09 
25,799 
49.099 

7,909 

10,009 

15,569 

71,09 

27;?90 

9,569 

8,t99 

8,«9 

4M99 

25^599 


1«7<«9 


♦1,714,»9 

In  addition  to  tbe  abore,  there  are  fire 
flouring  mills,  propelled  bj  water  power, 
and  one  by  steam,  containing  17  mn  of  stoae. 
each  run  capable  of  turning  oQt  80  to  100 
barrels  of  flour  per  day,  and  consaming,  m 
all,  7,000  bushels  of  wheat  daily. 

IMPOSTS. 

Tons  merchandise,  16,012 $M02,499 

Barrels  of  salt,  35,000 43,730 

Bbls.  bulk  Oimiture,  17,500 140,069 

Coal,  water,  lime  and  plaster 18,909 

Fruit,  dried  and  green 11,599 

Lumber,  lath,  shingle  bolts,  shingles  and 

timber 373,909 

Miscellaneous 38^909 

$3,896,059 


Bushels  wheat,  1,148,807 $1,004,642  79 

Barrels  flour,  201,942 945^  59 

Do.  pork  and  beef,  5,527 44,216  09 

Tons  lead  and  shot,  810 53l90  00 

Hides,  10,281 23,132  09 

Sundry  manufkctored  artlclea 28,309  09 
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Vetaeh  awned  in  Milwaukee. — There  are 
thirty-Dioe  stil  vessek  owned  in,  and  sailing 
•<mt  of,  this  port,  of  which  the  total  tonnage  is 
5,542 ;  also  stock  in  steamboats  and  propel- 
lers of  3,000  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage 
owned  in  the  port  8,542. 

Sixteen  sail  of  vessete  are  engaged  excln- 
«ively  in  the  lamber  trade,  and  the  remainder 
in  freighting  produce  and  merchandise. 

ASRTTALS  DUBINO  THS  SEjlSON  OF  1848. 

Steairiboats 498 

Propellers .248 

Barks  and  brifs 110 

SohooiMrs 511 


1,178 

WISCONSIN— MINERAL  RESOURCES 
OF. — Dr.  Owen  declares  the  lead  region  of 
Wisconsin  -to  contain  mmes  of  lead  which  are 
inexhaustible,  and  "  decidedly  the  richest  in 
the  known  world.**  He  supposes  it  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  more  (ban  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  oT  pounds  of  lead  annually, 
'which  is  more  than  is  now  furnished  by  the 
entire  mines  of  Europe,  including  those  of 
England,  which  yield  about  98.700,000  of 
pounds  annually.  Wisconsin  is  emphatically 
the  laed  region  of  the  toorld. 

Dr.  Owen*s  observations  in  1839,  on  the 
copper  of  Wisconsin,  fully  accord,  so  far  as 
they  go,  with  the  wonderful  disclosures  that 
have  recently  been  made.  He  then  pre- 
dicted, from  his  geological  knowledge,  that 
richer  mines  of  copper  would  be  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Wisconsin,  where  the  ig- 
neons,  metamorphic,  crystalline  rocks  come 
to  the  sarface,  these  being  the  rocks  which  in 
Oomvrall,  England,  produce  copper.  The 
north  parts  of  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Superior, 
have  since  been  explored,  and  the  most  in- 
credible quantities  of  copper,  mingled  with 
silver,  have  been  found.  The  dip  of  the 
rocks  in  Wisconsin  being  south,  the  lowest 
strata  would  be  found  to  the  north.  The 
.copper  ore  of  Wisconsin  is  about  one-third 
richer  than  that  of  England ;  indeed,  Euro- 
pean mines,  which  ^ord  only  three  per 
^;ent.  of  eopper,  pay  for  the  working,  after 
raising  the  ore  from  a  depth  of  more  than 
:2,000  feet — a  fact  showing  the  immense 
value  of  the  Wiaconain  mines. 

Zinc  is  also  fofind  in  vast  quantities 
Among  the  lead  and  copper,  in  the  form  ffen- 
«rally  of  an  anhydrous  carbonate.  The 
miners  call  it  **  dry  bones,"  from  its  resem- 
bling the  cellular  substance  of  bone.  Some- 
times a  vein  of  lead  becomes  entirely  a  vein 
of  zinc,  and  then  the  unscientific  workmen 
declare  that  "  the  dnr  bones  have  eaten  out 
all  the  mineral."  it  is  regarded  as  quite 
i^orttdess  by  the  miners,  and  considered  a 
nuisance.  Thousands  of  tons  of  it  are 
thrown  away  by  them,  as  a  worthless  drug. 
It  is  a  true  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  contains 
about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
When  it  is  couMdexed  that  vaat  quantities  of 


zinc  are  imported  into  this  conntiy  from 
Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
mmch  of  it  should  be  annually  thrown  away 
in  Wisconsin.  How  important  an  article  of 
eomnerce  zinc  is,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  there  are  about  six  millions  of 
pounds  annually  imported  into  England.  Its 
use  in  the  arts  is  very  extensive.  From  13 
to  25  per  cent,  of  all  brass  is  zinc.  Tlie 
mines  of  Wiseonsin  could  probably  supply 
the  world  with  zinc 

In  iron,  also,  Wisconsin  is  equally  rich ; 
but  the  iron,  like  the  zinc,  ifl  a  mere  dm|^. 
Indeed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is 
thought  better  to  import  from  England  into 
this  country,  millions  of  dollars  worth  ef 
iron,  when  we  have  literally  mountains  of  it 
here,  in  eveiy  direction,  with  the  most  ua- 
paralleled  facUittes  for  its  manufacture.  In 
the  production  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
all  the  more  «8eful  metals,  we  might  rival 
the  world. 

Wisconsin,  in  respect  to  natural  advanta- 
ges, is  scarcely  rivaled  by  any  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  not  only  immensely  rich  in 
mineral  wealth,  bmt  is  mostly  a  region  ef  fer- 
tile soil,  capable  of  yielding  an  unlimited 
supply  of  agricultural  products  common  to 
that  latitude,  and  of  engaging  in  manufiu;- 
tures  to  any  extent.  Its  numerous  streams 
afford  an  immense  water-power  ;  and  with 
the  largest  lake  in  America  on  the  north. 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  southwest,  its  *  facilities  for 
commerce  are  not  surpassed.  Like  an  island 
in  the  ocean,  it  is  bounded  on  every  side  by 
navigable  waters,  and  its  products,  of  what- 
ever kind,  can  float  with  equal  ease  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  to  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantia 

AVEST  INDIA  ISLANDS.— Geographi- 
cal AND  Political  Importancb  op  thr 
West  Iicdies  ;  Spanish  Islands — Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  Havana,  Matanzas,  dtc.; 
Trade,  Coxmbrce,  Population,  Resour- 
ces, History,  etc.,  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  ;  French  Islands — ^Martinique,  Gua- 
DALOUPE,  St.  Martin's,  Marieqalantb, 
Dbsirade  les  Saintes,  their  Resources 
AND  Commerce;  BRmsH  West  Indies — 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Burmuda,  Anouilla, 
Dominica,  Grenada,  Montserrat,  Nevis, 
St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Tobago,  Trintoad,  Tartola,  Virgin  Isles, 
Jamaica,  Bahama — Abolition  of  Slavery, 
Present  Condition  of  the  Islands,  &c.; 
Dutch  Islands — St.  Eustatia,  Loza,  St. 
Martin,  Curacoa;  Danish  Islands — St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  John;  Swedish 
I«lani>---St.  Bartholomew;  Free  Island 
— Hayti  ;  &c.,  6cc*    (1848.>— Reposing  on 

*  See  Cuba— America,  and  also  appendix  of  tUrd 
volome. 
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the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  line  whidi 
stretches  southwestwardly  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  throoffh  eighteen  demes  of 
latitude  and  twenty-nve  of  lon^tude,  and 
forming,  at  various  distances  with  the  oppos- 
ing shores  of  the  continent,  the  basins  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  sea,  are 
found  those  "iales  of  the  sea,''  so  known 
and  famed  as  the  *•*  Western  Indies." 

Discovered  by  the  earliest  western  navi- 
gators, and  colonized  bj  the  leading  Euro- 
]^an  powers,  these  islands  constitute,  at  the 
present  day,  what  may  be  regarded  the  few 
remaining  intermediate  links  between  the 
civilization,  government  and  laws  of  the  old 
and  new  world.  A  love  of  adventure  and 
an  irrepressible  thirst  for  gain,  ralher  than 
hopes  of  refuge,  competence  and  homes, 
were  the  motives  which  drove  across  the 
deep  their  restless  colonists — ^and  they  have 
locked  ever  backward,  with  filial  fondness, 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  child- 
hood. The  laws  that  ^vemed  them,  the 
institutions  they  maintained,  the  protection 
awarded,  came  all  to  them  from  that  quarter. 
It  was  but  natural  they  should  submit,  and 
that  few,  if  any,  of  those  political  changes 
and  convulsions  which  have  marked  contigu- 
ous regions  of  America  should  interrupt  the 
loyalty  and  repose  of  the  islands. 

Thus  has  been  preserved  in  the  West  In- 
dies, through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  policy,  the  close  relation- 
ship of  colony  and  mother  country.  Broken 
into  fragments,  around  which,  and  between 
which,  is  heard  the  roar  of  the  oeean — sepa- 
rated in  religion  and  in  languages,  in  educa- 
tion and  prejudices — of  limited  population, 
and  lassitude  mherent  to  tropical  suns — what 
other  destiny  could  be  reserved  than  such  as 
might  be  vouchsafed  in  the  cunningly  devis- 
ed systems  of  colonial  empire  1 

The  extension  southwara,  over  all  barriers 
and  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  within  the 
past  few  years,  of  the  arms,  institutions  and 
policy  of  the  United  States,  has  given  rise 
to  speculations  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
in  our  own,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  islands,  which  sweep  along  our  shores. 
The  keenest  jealousies  are  exhimted  in  many 

Quarters.*  An  injudicious  suggestion  in  our 
/ongress  (1848)  was  not  cakulated  to  in- 
flame the  resentment  of  Spain  less  than  the 
similarly  injudicious,  but  more  absurd,  one 
ventured  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Geo.  Ben- 
tinck.t  It  has  not  gone  unheeded  in  our 
own  country. 


*  In  a  private  letter  (W>m  Madrid  we  are  informed, 
tb&t  when  application  was  made  by  Louisiana  to 
search  the  Spanish  archives  for  records  of  her  early 
history,  a  report  f  ot  wind,  even  in  hi|h  places,  that 
the  object  was  to  vamp  np  a  title  to  Cuba  as  fioH  <tf 
LotUnana !    Fancy  the  absurd  consternation. 

t  To  selie  «pon  Cuba  in  satisfkotion  of  the  debt 
due  by  Spain— to  liberate  the  slaves^to  ftutify  the 


The  peace  of  the  woild  wffl  not  be  &- 
turbed  by  any  contests  growing  out  of  the 
possession,  by  European  powers,  of  these 
remote  dominions:  while  amity  shall  last^ 
their  relationships  will  remain  inviolate.  la 
the  event,  however,  of  a  general  war,  many 
and  great  will  be  the  changes  immediately 
involved.  The  United  States  could  not,  firom 
her  position  and  connections,  from  conside- 
rations of  preservation  and  saiety,  be  a  quiet 
spectator  of  these  changes.  Indeed,  it  mi^ 
be  questioned  whether  a  justifiable  canse  fi» 
interference  would  not  arise  simoltaneoosW 
with  them.  The  least  evidence  of  court  and 
cabinet  intrigues,  in  relation  to  the  islands,, 
it  may  be  asserted  confidently,  would  be  met 
at  once,  and  resisted.  This  is  our  declared 
policy. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  West 
Indies,  midway  between  the  republics  of 
North  and  South  America — their  great  fci^ 
tility  and  productiveness,  their  important 
commercial  character  and  facilities,  are  aS 
circumstances,  taken  together,  well  calcn- 
lated  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  e^ee  of 
the  world,  in  an^  event.  A  desire  for  infor- 
mation concemmg  them  has  become  very 
general,  and  seeks  to  be  satisfied  from  every 
available  source.  We  have,  tkerefore,  de- 
termined to  bring  together  every  tbing  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  latest  iad.  most  re- 
liable authorities,  and  present^  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  our  readers,  a  fSur  and  impartial 
summary. 

The  West  India  Islands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hayti,  a  free  republic,  are  all  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Eur<^ean  powers,  and  art 
thus  classified : 

WBST  nrVIA  I8LA.NBS. 

].  DepeHdenciet  of  Sfoin. 

Cuba, 

Porto  Rico. 
1.  Dependencies  of  ftance.* 

Martinique, 

Gaudaloupe, 

Part  of  St.  Martinis, 

Marie  ealante, 

Desirade  Les  Saintes. 
3.  Depeudendes  <if  EmgUauLf 


St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent, 
Tobago, 
TrinUad, 
Tartola, 
Virgin  Isles, 
Jamaica, 
Bahana, 

ov.  vufiauipuvr,    Grena^&MS. 
Dependencies  of  uolUmd. 

St.  Eustatia, 

Saba, 

St.  Martin, 

Caracoa. 


▲ntigma, 

Barbadoes, 

Buraiuda, 

AnguiUa, 

Dominica, 

Grenada, 

Montserrat, 

Nevis, 

St.  Christopher, 


island  as  commandinf  the  GalTef  Mezice  ud  Bfis- 

sisaippi  Valley. 

*  French  Guayana  and  Cayeane  vrill  be  consider^ 
ed  vritb  the  French  American  po— riwlt>as  bcn- 
after. 

t  British  Guayana  and  Honduras  are  geoer^ 
classed  ftrom  their  vicinity  with  the  West  India  pos- 
sessions.   We  shall  condder  tltem  tn  aaotbsr  ptow 
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Dependencies  of  Denmark, 
St.  Thomati 
St.  Croiz, 
St.  John. 


5.  Dependency  of  Sweden, 
St.  Bartholomew. 

7.  Independent  Island. 
Hayti. 


▲BBA  AND  rorULATlOlf  ISLAVM,  1838.* 


ArtsiqnaninilMEoglkh  WhitM  and  European  OtmIm       IndWuw  aod  Atm  «oVd  SIatm  Total  pop. 

Spanish 58,296 400,000 80,000 540,000 ],OfO,000 

Ptench 125,112 05,000 184,85« 280,000 

Britlah 880,450 

Puteh 10,060 56.800 7,000 72,100 85,000 

Danish 170 6,000 S,000 38,000 46,000 

Swedish 48 1,fl92 580 5,428 8,000 

HayU..  28,302 28,000 085,000 

1.  Dependencies  of  Svain. — This  eariy 
maritime  power  exercised  for  a  long  period 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  sought  in  colo- 
nial possessions  all  over  the  worM  that  state 
and  magnificence  which  little  at  home  could 
give.  Her  navigators  first  descried  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  coveted  the  wealth  it  was 
deemed  to  embody.  The  history  of  Spanish 
progression  in  tne  western  seas  has  been 
maned  by  rapacity,  extortion  and  blood. 

Cuba  was  reached  by  Columbus  in  Octo- 
ber, 1492,  and  retains  the  name  by  which  it 
was  called  by  the  aborigines,  though  other 
titles  have  been,  at  different  periods,  assign- 
ed it:  as  Juana,  Ferdinandina,  Santiago, 
Ave  Maria,  etc.  Its  shortest  distance  from 
the  United  States  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles — ^viz. :  from  Point  Jacobs  to  Cape  Tan- 
cha,  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  curvilinear 
length  of  the  island  is  eiffht  hundred  miles, 
and  the  breadth  varies  from  twenty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In  soil  the 
island  is  fertile,  except  where  the  limestone 
is  found  above  the  surface.  The  forests  are 
Tast,  and  mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods 
are  native.  There  are  abundant  mines  of 
copper  and  coal,  but  none  of  the  precious 
metals.  Asphaltum,  marble,  and  jasper  are 
found.  Sucrar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  affriciutural  products,  and  their  culti- 
vation has  progressed  amazingly  since  the 
trade  of  the  island  was  made  free,  in  1809. 


Population,  in  1775, 170,870 ;  1791, 272,140 ; 
1817,651,998;  1827,704,487;  1841,  whites 
418,291,  slaves  436,495,  free  negroes  and 
colored,  152,838;  toUl  population,  1,007,624. 
We  have  no  later  returns,  although  from  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  island,  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  slave  trade,  a  very  large 
increase  of  population  might  be  fairly  sup- 
posed in  seven  years. 

The  export  of  sugar  in  1760,  was  stated 
at  5,000,000  lbs.;  in  1800,  it  reached  40,000  - 
000;  1820,  100,000,000;  1837,  Custom 
House  returns,  to  which  one-fourth  for 
smuggling  is  added,  283,126,695  lbs.  The 
number  of  coffee  plantations  has  increased 
from  eighty,  in  1800,  to  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  in  1817,  two  thousand  and 
sixty-seven  in  1827,  etc.  The  tobacco  cul- 
ture has  steadily  increased.  In  1826,  the 
export  of  ciffars  was  197,000  lbs,  which,  in 
1837,  reached  792,438  lbs.  Indigo  and  cot- 
ton have  declined.  From  the  abundance  of 
cattle,  hides  have  become  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  export.  We  proceed  to  furnish  la- 
ter tables  and  returns  of  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  with  all  nations,  for  sixteen  years. 
We  shall  complete  it  to  date  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  present  work  to  be  published 
supplementary  : 


COMMKBCK  OF  CUBA  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 


BpclMd 
Dolh 


IKPOmTS. 
14atiooal  In  Nstional 

Y«M«  Commoiw  ¥■»>!■  U.Stelw 

Ddla  DdDs  Dolki 

1826 2,858,793 814,683 5,682,808 1,823,627.. 

1827 2,541,322 840,728 7.162,695 1,618,871. 

1828 4,528,302 481,558 6,599,096 1,770.085. 

1829 4,961,048 844,826 5,734,765 1,837,775. 

1830 4,739,776 1,051,538 4,791,544 1,745,388. 

1831 4,121,829 1,825,890 4,690,308 1,465,988.. 

1882 8,576,707 3,178,596 8,542,986 1,257,964.. 

1838 8,185,781 4,777,580 4,461,472 1,625,178 1,871,786 927,491 

1834 8,412,487 4,970,013 3,690,101 1,676,918 1,747,224 906,414 

1885 3,506,349 5,200,955 5,409,919 1,689,465 2,084,552 904,140 

1836 4,470,725 5,680,070 6,553,281 1.522,429 1,579,588 817,444 

1887 4,359,158 4,966,191 6,548,557 1,873,964 1,099,867 861J60 

1838 4,460,987 6,168,152 6,202,002 1,439,300 1,713,650 816,954 

1839 5.320,515 7,108,704 6,132,794 1,770,499 1,467,125 714,664 

1840 5,295,261 6,684,718 5,654,125 1.489,199 915,541 618,461 

1843 5,557,351 6,200,221 3,110,698 8,487,894 1,476,759 


Ports 

FmM 

DoUi 

Dolk 

....1,169,451 

....1,472,204 

....1,635,855 

....1,254,947 

....    721,648 

....    669,604 

....    805,823 

*  There  are  no  later^retams,  and  it  may  be  aasomed  Diat  these  fUl  short  of  the 


points. 
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COMKSBOB  OF  CUBA  WITH  ALL  HATIOlfS—COfUiflSiect. 


Yma 


KaUoiMl 

laNatkmil 

ComuMrM 

▼eneh 

U.SUtM 

Dolk 

0oUs 

DolU 

Doib 


18M 1,992,669 185,879 3,894,597 1,583,474 1,]M,SU 

1827 2,284,250 184,059 4,107,449 1,005,073 1,043,618 

1828 1,556,224 717,479 3,176,964 1,611,820 754,613 

1829  2,292,580 562,653 3,191,535 1,729,404 909^ 

1830 3,740.737 543,267 4,286,782 1,233,594 757,736 

1881 2,193,761 723,338 3,921.592 1,567,720 441,085 

1832 2,173,567 993,404 3,108,466 2,110,686 16,678 360,899 

1833 1,854,714 1,274,440 4,386,885 910,918 16,214 531,321 

1834 2,074,502 1,401,568 3,824,724 2,081,387 10,«75 «7,43l 

1835 1301,092 1,114,695 4,365,569 1,754,676 36,185 681S» 

1836 2,348,453  917,733 5,513,924 1,700,115 948,323 489,654 

1837 2.919,474 1,294,282 5,792,623 2,990,466 30,562 1,344,008 

1838 2,692.159 1,532,840 5,574,591.     ...3,083,328 70,985 771^74 

1839 2,719,792 1,951,785 5,528,045 5,141,098 37,219 M5,90i 

1840 3,473,630 2,044,441 5,660,739 6,749,438 906,685 

1842 3,729,970 5,282,594 9,259,606 301,562 1,617,712 


HcnM.  Italy  ud 

Tmr.  TowiM,fto.  BaldA.  PortufsL  Wanlioaa*.  T«Cd. 

DoUs  DoUi  DoDa  DMm  Ddk 

1826 1,631,125 16,849 218,794 1,759,621 Ii,«5,3»4 

1827 1,640,011 192,826 309,047 2,066.646 17,358,851 

1828 2,082,906 176,027 282,584 2,033,507 19,534,90 

1829 1,346,775 87,886 115,293 2,521,449 18,095,866 

1830 1,701,358 81,958 102,116 1,986,983 16a71,a«8 

1831 1,808,899 20,632 60,582 895,061 12,648^91 

1832 1,918,197 33,843 87,884 796,511 15,]96^«5 

1833 1,145,967 90,931 96,754 828,193 18^11431 

1834 8,555,363 19,215 151,151 1,134,407 18,M3,9N 

1835 619,211 55,687 145,443 1,107,345 20,799,071 

1836 766,959 59,968 92,628 1,009,771 9S,55I,M0 

1837 565,048 28,341 95,450 2,639,521 29,0I0;397 

1838 916,498 79,193 64,593 2373,645 94,799378 

1839 552,078 124,405 36,099 2,087,911 9S317,?» 

1840 1,010,291 47,914 29,492 3,357,179 94,700481 

1842 3,402,395 188,354 191,464 2,021,394 94337,597 

EXP0BT8. 

Dolk  Dolk  Dolk  XMk  Dtib 

1826 9,998,154 487,223 200,661 1,312339 1S30M39 

1827 2,651,083 487,288 439,402 1,483,966 14,986,lff 

1828 2,809,229 783,521 237,289 1,473,020 ]S,n43SS 

1839 2,406,813 904,990 303,540 1,653,247 13,959,405 

1830 2,448,290 1,035368 334,137 M91,144 153^0386 

1831 9,188,299.. 544,839 443,466 890,644 12,918.711 

1832 2,590313 1,135,525 393,574 737,009 13,595,117 

1833 1,771,381 1,137,774 250,511 815,813 18.996,100 

1834 2,289,782 1,081,284 101,443 956,615 14^4873» 

1835 2,076,001 994,771 158,926 1,179,259 143Sd3tf 

1836 1,934,935 1,029,570 964,730 1,132,942 153083*5 

1837 9,713,586 644,018 523,106 1,875,918 90346,407 

1838 9,698,163 1,646,953 366,648 1,674,287 90,471.108 

1839 9,054,088 266,401 424,905 2,478,848 91,^13«S 

1840 9395,620 924,398 319,941 2,987,745 95,941,781 

1842 3,588317 770,667 396,652 1,807336 96384,7« 


The  imports  of  specie  from  1839  to  1842, 
ranged  from  $781,631  to  $2,207,178,  and  the 
exports  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,700,000,  dur- 
ing the  same  time.     Of  the  whole  import  in  | 
1842,  $9)239,089  were  in  foreign,  and  $16,-  | 


398,430  in  Spanish  vessels.  Of  the  expoxts, 
however,  $20,611,789  were  in  the  ships  of 
foreign  powers,  and  bat  $6,072,813  in  those 
of  the  mother  country  or  the  island. 


ABTieLSS  or  UIPOBT. 

1639.  1840.  1841.  1849. 

Llqnors 9,309,558 1,999,958 9,499,910 9309,71! 

Provisions 1,885,409 1,830,254 2,180,373 9,0«l,ni 

Spices 119,224 114,332 60,974 453^* 

Fruits 996,934 929,306 287,509 9«I,?87 

Breadstuflh 3,444,850 8,751,568 4.019,498 330636B 

Linens 2,634,286 2,445,255 1,943,880 S,0433» 

Shoes  and  Leather 651,256 524,934 384,687 8853N 

Lnmber 1,992.777 1,381,053 1379,166 13193<S 

eOM 1,015,798 1,106,741 1,443,180 13#>^ 
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▲BTICLBS  OF  IMPOST— eontrnvrd. 

1830.  1840.  1841. 

FUli We,711 489,739 48l,09«. 

MiBcellaneouB 292,296 296,727 290,789. 

Woolens 281,065 357,842 195,246. 

Coaon  manuikctures 8,086,707 4,132,722 1,875,065. 

Silks 484,062 482,551 304,302.. 

Meuto 2,806,697 1,701,852 1,173,995 1,497,392 

Miscellaneoiis 4,196,306 4,191,105 3,168,025 3,834,988 

In  Warehouse 3,299,488 2,021,394 

The  followinfir  from  the  Diario  de  la  Ma- 
rina^  exhibits  the  export  of  a  few  principal 
articles  from  Cuba,  from  1840  to  1846. 


1842. 
.    448,475 
.    346,394 
.    275,936 
.1,749  321 

386,064 


Complete  returns  bringinff  up  the  amount 
of  exports  to  date,  will  he  hereafter  given. 


XZPOBT  CUBA— 1841-46 
1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1845. 

Samj,caaes 829,556 817,643 889,103 1,009,565 475.286 

Tobacco, wnmanuPd, value... $719,369 742,854 901,030 585,156 834,621 

"       manuftcfd    «»     ..$1,677,743 1,454,269 2,566,250 1,564.250 1,261,800 

Mahogany ««     ....     66,261 56,161 108,370 166,909 212,480 

Cedar 21,071 40,101 43,947 44.046 66,218 

Copper 4,505,490 4,981,405 2,013^34 2,003,587 2,199,202 


VALUE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  CUBA— 1840-44. 


Exports. 

1840 $24,700, 189....  25,941,783....  1,214,594 

1841 25.081,408. . .  .26,774,614 . . .  .1,698,206 

1842 24,637,527. . .  .26,684,701 . . .  .2,047,174 

1843 23,422,096. . .  .25,029,792. . .  .1,607,696 

1844 25,056,231.... 25,426,591....    370,360 

Of  the  imports  for  1844,  $5,726,271  60 
were  the  products  of  Spain,  brought  in  Span- 
ish bottoms,  except  the  insignificant  amount 
of  $26,972.  Of  the  foreign  imporU  into 
Cuba  the  same  year,  $6,436,735  were  in 
Spanish  bottoms.  The  Balanxa  MereanHU 
finds  occasion  of  complaint  in  relation  to 
foreign  shipping,  that  the  trade  in  Spanish 
vessels  is,  in  place  of  increasing,  as  was 
hoped  for,  yearly  on  the  decline.  We  shall 
see  directly,  the  commercial,  or  navigation 
eystem,  which  prevails. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 


Import!  Ax>in 


T««i».  U.  8.  iTs. 

1842 $6,200,221.... 5,282,574. 

1843 5,938,073.... 5,224,068. 

1844 7,598,661,... 6,532,292. 


DilfcroiMe 
.  917,647 
.  714,005 
.1,066,360 


The  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
either  continental  or  island,  presents  the 
same  pictures  of  wrong  and  oppression.  They 
have  been  regarded,  in  every  period  of  their 
existence,  by  the  home  government,  as  en- 
titled to  no  other  rights  or  privileges  than 
such  as  might  be  tolerated  by  an  avaricious 
despotigm.  The  colonial  code  asserted  the 
most  monstrous  principles,  whose  execution 
was  a  warfare  against  humanity  itself  Ra- 
pacity and  extortion  were  familiar  to  the 
rulers,  and  to  indulge  them  to  the  best  pur- 
pose and  with  impunity,  the  darling  object 
of  every  measure.  The  crimes  which  have 
thus  been  committed,  shock  us  by  their  atro- 
city, and  paved  the  way  for  those  South 
American  and  Mexican  revolutions,  which 
resulted  so  happily  in  independence.  With 
ail  her  greediness  of  wealth,  however,  what 


has  been  the  progress  of  Spain,  and  how 
miserable  and  abject  is  her  condition  withal ! 

To  give  some  idea  of  this  colonial  system, 
we  would  remark,  that  the  whole  property 
was  considered  as  vested  in  the  crown  of 
Spain.  It  was  a  capital  offence  to  carry  on 
trade  with  foreigners,  and  even  the  different 
colonies  were  forbidden  any  intercourse. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  cultivate  certain 
articles,  and  the  crown  reserved  the  mono- 
poly of  others.  No  other  than  a  native  of 
Spain  could  fill  an  office  of  trust  or  honor, 
under  the  state.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  in 
reliffion  were  maintained,  and  knowledge 
itself  proscribed  as  dangerous. 

The  West  India  Islands,  from  their  ex- 
traordinary fertility,  experienced  less  of  the 
ills  of  these  restrictions,  at  all  times ;  but 
latterly,  the  increase  of  smuggling  opera- 
tions and  the  impossibility  of  the  colonists 
being  supplied  by  the  mother  country  with 
articles  of  consumption,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cess of  more  liberal  principles,  have  in- 
duced many  important  modifications  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  islands.  How- 
ever, as  will  be  seen  directly,  a  thousand 
abuses  are  still  suffered  to  remain. 

TABirr  OF  DUTIES  AOOFTBD  MABCH  1,  1846. 

Kate  of 
Duty 
Valaation  per  et. 

Ale,  eask arroba..  $1,50 33H 

Ale,  bottles doz . . . . 3,00 83H 

Apples bbl....3,00 27X 

Barrels,  empty each 0,50 27  )< 

Beef bbl....9,00 83H 

Beef,  Jerked arroba 1,75 273^ 

Beef,  smoked qtl....7,00 33H 

Beans arroba. . .  .0,75 88^ 

Beer,  cask arroba 1,50 82 1^ 

Beer bottles,  doE ....  8,00 38 3^ 

Biscuit box,  4  lb ....  0,75 UH 

Boards,  white  and  yellow 

pine M.  ft... 20,00 27 Jj 

Bricks M...  12,00 3234 

Butter qtl...  14,00 273tf 

Candles,  tallow qU...  12,00 333< 

Candles,  sperm ..qtl. .  .82,00 273^ 
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TARIFF  OF  DUTIBS — COtUmUed, 

Rate  Of 
Dmy 
Valoation  per  ct. 

Cheese,  American qtl. .$10,00 S7H 

Coal ton.... 3,75 Z&H 

Cocoa,  Caraccaa qU...  16,00 27H 

Cocoa,  all  other qtl. . .  .0,00 STH 

CodFieh qU....3,50 27H 

Cordage  tarred qtl...  12,00 33H 

Cordage,  Manilla qtl. . .  .7.50 33H 

Cotton qU... 10,00 97H 

Cider bottles,  doz  . .  .8,00 833< 

Floar,bM.,  fixed  duty $9,50 

Hams qtl... 10,00 S33< 

Hay qtl. . .  .0,50 27H 

Herring box  of  100  fish. ...0,62 33H 

Hogsheads,  casks each 2,00 27^ 

Hoops M... 30,00 273< 

Horses,  geldings each. .  150,00 33 J< 

Lard qtl.   .12,00 33H 

Maclterel bbl...  3,00 27H 

Nails,  copper qU... 25,00 27H 

Nails,  iron qU....7,00 27 J< 

Oars 100  ft.... 6,95 27H 

Oil,  sperm  and  whale qtl. .  .10,00 27H 

Onions qU....l,50 S3)tf 

Paper,  letter ream 2,50 33  J6 

Paper,  wrapping ream 0,50 335j 

Pork bbl... 14,00 83J< 

Pork,  sides qU....0,00 27H 

Potatoes bbl... .2,50 27^ 

Rice qU...  6,00 33Jj 

ScantUng M.  ft... 18,00 27X 

Shingles M....3,75 27H 

Shooks,  sugar  box each 0,75 27^ 

Shooks,  hhd each. . .  .1,00 27Jtf 

Soap,  bar qtl. . .  .8,00 83X 

Staves ' M... 25,00 27  Ji 

TaUow qa....7,50 27Jtf 

Tar bbl.... 3,00 27H 

Tongues,  smoked qtl. . . .7,00  273ji 

XXPOBT  DVTIBS. 

Coffee qU 20 

Rum pipes Free 

Molasses .hhds Free 

Honey hhd $1,37 

Sugar box 87 

Cigars M 50 

Tobacco qtl 1,50 

This  tariff  took  effect  on  the  Ut  of  March, 
1846,  and  on  same  date  the  tonnage  duty  was 
re-imposed  upon  vesaela  loading  molasses. 

In  calculating  the  duty  on  imports,  1  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  duty  must  be  added, 
called  balanza. 

The  valuations  are  fixed,  which  of  course 
take  away  the  main  characteristic  of  an  ad 
valorem  tariff.  Discriminations  in  favor  of 
Spanish  shipping  are  still  rigidly  observed. 
Thus,  according  to  McGregor,  foreign  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  in  Spanish  bottoms, 
from  a  foreign  port,  pay  17^  and  21:1,  and 
Spanish  produce  and  manufactures  in  for- 
eign bottoms,  from  a  Spanish  port,  pay  the 
same,  and  foreign  produce  and  manuractures 
in  Spanish  bottoms,  direct  from  the  penin- 
sula, pay  13}  and  16].  Spanish  produce 
and  manufactures,  in  Spanisn  bottoms,  (ex- 
cept flour,)  direct  from  the  |>eninsula,  pay 
6^  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  in  the  tariff; 
but  after  having  touched  at  any  foreign  port, 
they  pay  duty  as  if  shipped  from  that  port. 
The  rates  of  duty  here  given  were  before 
the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1846. 


The  export  duties  are,  upon  foreign  flan, 
6 1  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  tanfil 
Spanish  flag,  for  a  foreign  port,  A\  per  cent. ; 
Spanish  flag,  lor  a  Spanish  port,  2^  per 
cent.,  except  loaf  sugar  and  clayed  sugar, 
the  latter  of  which  pays  1.6  per  lOOIbs.,  m 
foreign  bottoms. 

From  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Tyng  dt  Co., 
Havana,  1847,  we  glean  some  interesting 
particulars  regarding  the  Cuban  trade.  Ves- 
sels must  have  a  dean  bill  of  health  from 
the  Spanish  consul,  at  the  place  of  de- 
parture, or  stand  quarantine.  Passports  are 
delivered  to  the  governor's  adjutant  by  aU 
passengers,  and  manifest  of  cargo,  6cc.,  to 
custom-house  oflicer.  The  correspondence 
is  taken  by  the  post-officer.  Wharfeffe  on 
^oods,  &c.,  unless  the  contrary  is  stipoiated, 
IS  paid  by  the  ship.  Vessels  loaded  with 
molasses,  pay  no  tonnace  duties.  The  rates 
of  commission  on  purchases  at  Havana,  an 
2}  per  cent.  Sales,  5  per  cent.  Guarantee, 
2\  ;  indorsing  and  negotiating  bills  on  £a- 
rope,  2i ;  on  United  States,  IJ ;  collecting 
freight,  2i  ;  procuring  freight,  5  :  disburse- 
ments, 2i  per  cent. 

Sugar  is  brought  to  market  till  July,  bat 
mostly  in  March,  April,  and  May.  It  is 
'*  clayed'*  or  **  Muscovado" — bat  mostly 
clayed.  The  clayed  is  in  boxes,  and  the 
Muscovado  in  casks.  The  production  of 
Cqfee  has  greatly  decreased.  It  begins  ri- 
pening in  August,  is  picked  till  Janoaiy, 
and  brought  to  market  mostly  in  that  and 
the  prec^ng  and  following  month.  Is 
packed  on  plantations,  and  sold  by  broken. 
The  export  of  moiasset  is  chiefly  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  carted  from  estates  to  ship- 
ping points,  the  earliest  being  in  Decemb^. 
The  valuation  is  by  the  keg  of  5H  gallons, 
and  the  wooden  cask  is  valued  at  53i  cents 
a  gallon.  Honey  is  exported  largely,  but  is 
full  of  impurities.  Tafia,  or  Spanish  bran- 
dy, made  from  the  refuse  of  sugar-housM, 
is  sold  by  the  pipe.  Tobacco  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  place  of  pro- 
duction, whether  east  or  west  of  Havana. 
That  from  the  east  is  very  inferior.  The 
Calidad  is  the  best  tobacco.  The  aecondas, 
an  inferior  class  of  wrappers,  ^cc.  The 
crop  appean  in  market  in  July.  Wax  is 
shippea  m  cakes,  fiAeen  inches  wide,  thirty 
long,  and  three  thick.  The  regalia  cigan 
are  manufactured  from  the  libra,  or  Cal^lad 
tobacco.  Those  for  the  English  market  an 
put  up  in  large  cedar  cases,  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  thousand. 

Taxation  in  Cuba  is  prodigious,  a  half 
million  of  whites  paying  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  expended  mostly  abroad.  For- 
eignen  are  strictly  watched.  They  must 
buy  passports,  and  give  security  for  good 
conduct.  Their  baggage  is  subjected  to 
search.  They  must  have  additional  pass- 
ports for  traveling  in  the  i^and,  or.fbr  leav- 
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ing,  to  gratify  aTaricioos  offioiab.  In  a 
thousand  annoyins  ways,  these  absurd  jea- 
lousies and  prejumces  are  exhibited,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  the  island. 


There  are  twelve  ports  in  Cuba,  at  which 
export  and  import  duties  are  collected.  The 
value  of  the  trade  of  these,  and  amount  of 
duties,  are  given  below. 

TBADI  OF  TUB  flPAlfXSH  WX8T  III DU.  P0BT8,  164S. 


DatiM  Eiperii  Dati«f 

Havana $18,801,913 $4,449,215 $13,118,585 $710,613 

Cuba 8,388,938 531,673 6,784,705 153,096 

Naevilas 171,383 65,116 805,116 9,967 

Matanzat 1,801,558 585,352 4,365,926 828,078 


Trinidad 828,185. 

Baracoa 87,490. 

Gibarm 172,084. 


Cienfogos. 

HanKaniUo 

Santo  Esplrita. 

Santa  Cnu 

San  Juan 


195,935.. 
117,031 . . 

14,906.. 

44,580. 

19,519.. 


815,145. 
18.741 . . 
38,189. 
78,603. 
46,041 . 

7.158.. 
21,517. 

6,877.. 


$84,637,430.  .7 $6,005,687 $86,684,697. 


1,129,501 91,158 

85,233 8,938 

848,763 19  089 

509,806 35,478 

170,984 13,981 

23,488 8,140 

84,388 4,981 

8,208 1,208 


$1,371,710 


We  furnish  a  list  of  the  articles  of  domes- 
tic export  the  same  year.  There  were  also 
exported  $138,349  foreign  goods,  and 
$1,807,536  from  warehouse. 

nOMESTIC  KXP0BT8  CUBA,  1848. 

BCahogany $56,161 

Spiriu  Arom  cane 804,550 

Cocoa 88 

Cotton 75,834 

Coffeo 8,998,269 

Sugar 11,447,009 

Cedar 40,101 

Wax 290,828 

Copper  ore 4,981,405 

Hides 21,130 


Sweatmeats 7,091 

Froits 49,898 

Honey 71,385 

Molasses 744,608 

Horses  and  Moles i  305 

Fustic 

Cattle 

Cigars 749,818 

Tobacco 1,461,760 

Other  articles 800,889 

Qnioksilver * 

Indigo t 

Cochineal  t 

Coined  Gold 154,055 

Coined  Silver 1,136,605 

Other  metals. 46,903 


The  manu&ctured  goods  imported  were  from  the  following  countries : 

IMPOBT8  MAlf  VrACTUBBD  000D8  INTO  CUBA,  1848. 

lAmb«r  and 
CooBtriM  OottMtt  Woolam  LioeM  BUki  LmUmt  FiwUom 

Spain $35,681 $1,453 $14,073 $67,443 $119,113 $2,870,887 

TJnited  States,    80,905 18,317 158,466 60,361 6,620 3,104,946 

184,298 

215,378 
148,350 
25,461 
154,083 
16,970 


Prance 845,046 18,434 665,634 102,943 52,039. 

England 631,944 171,481 464,687 44,152 80. 

HoUand 4,008 1,789 

Belgium 46,171 14,785 74,320 24,947 38,414 

Germany 882,151 43,118 1,695,643 19,010 4,177 

Warehouse..  178,117 5,611 158,542 13,491 768 


1,101.... 


Other  places.      1,552 5,100. 

Total....  $1,505,515 $278,188 $3,833,537 $348,447. 

*  In  1839,  $9,900.  t  In  1810,  $210,344. 


60.488 1,106,077 

.$283,639 $7,819,839 

t  In  1839,  $254,300. 


COHMSBCB  OF  CUBA. 


1849. 


Porti. 


Spanish  

United  States 

French 

English 

Spanish  American.. 

German 

Belgian 

Portuguese 

BraziUan 

Dutch 

Danish 

Russian 

Swiss 

Prussian 

Austrian 

Italian 

Mercantile  deposits 


Importal 


.U*.. 


7863757  68 H 
6578295  31 1^ 
1252466  12H 
5810670  31  !i 
2197630  75 
1223681  37 J« 
402785  ISH 
12849  25 

194147  31 3i 
357134  8134 


180  00 

27313  75 
580608  1%H 


Bxportatkim. 
DoU'a 


3113070  50 
6301657  62 H 
1212909  37H 
7137420  48^ 

872083  0614 
1712067  18?4 

673562  25 
14720  50 

ZOim  00 
230754  6814 
638702  62^ 
86150  00 

16964  87H 
185138  5614 


Total 136320460  00    1^436556683448757016  683i 


Totel. 
Doll's. 


10795888  1894 
13879958  03!4 
2465375  50 
12938090  75 
3069713  7614 
2935748  56)4 
1076347  43^ 
27569  75 

495518  31)4 
587889  50 
638703  68^ 

86150  00 
180  00 

16964  87H 
212442  31^ 
580608  12H 


1650. 


Importotions. 


88963887  56^1856318  M    54615175  4569 S4 
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WIST  IHDIA  IBLAKINI. 


OOMMBBOB  OP  CUBA— COflMmCMli 
IMPOKTATION. 


BXPOBTATION. 


1849 


Spanish  bottoms... $16366644  81^ 
Foreign       "      W53615  183^ 


18M) 


18455071  02H 
10528155  93  !4 


9068236  81k 
574540  75 


1849 


5573535  37)4 
16863021  31k 


1850 


6090639  68H 
19611308  31k 


447104  31k 

9748S87  00 


The  interior  is,  to  some  extent,  now 
opened  by  rail-roads,  constructed  by  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  of  which  there  are  some 
eight  hundred  miles.  It  is  marked  by  many 
natural  beauties,  and  exhibits  hiffh  prosperi- 
ty. The  following,  from  Dr.  Wurdeman*8 
Wotes,  will  be  interesting : 

A  Coffee  £#to/«.— "The  cherries  ripen 
from  August  to  December,  and  are  all  gath- 
ered singly  by  the  hand ;  and  as  three  or 
four  difTerent  crops  are  all  ripening  at  the 
same  time,  on  each  tree,  as  many  separate 
pickings  are  required.  Brought  in  baskets 
from  the  field,  they  are  daily  exposed  to  the 
sun,  on  the  secaderos,  but  on  each  night 
raked  together  in  heaps,  and  covered  by  tents 
of  rice-straw,  to  protect  them  from  the 
heavy  dews.  After  three  weeks  they  be- 
come quite  dried,  and  are  then  fit  for  the 
mill.  The  secaderos  often  cover  a  large  sur- 
face of  the  batey,  or  yard  ;  an  estate  of  four 
hundred  thousand  trees  having  twenty-five, 
each  sixty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  They 
are  made  of  stones,  plastered  smoothly  over 
with  cement,  with  raised  edges,  through 
which  opening[8,  guarded  by  comb-like  gates, 
permit  the  ram- water  to  escape,  ana  stop 
the  berries.  Sometimes,  between  the  seca- 
deros, plastered  gutters  are  constructed,  to 
convey  the  water  into  a  general  reservoir ; 
which  is  very  useful  in  a  country  where 
every  pailful  of  that  necessary  fluid  has 
often  to  be  raised  from  a  well  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  deep. 

The  storehouse  is  generally  about  one 
hundred  feet  Ions,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  twen- 
ty feet  high,  to  the  eaves  of  a  high  pitched 
roof.  Within  this  large  building  is  also  the 
cofiee-mill,  consistyig  of  a  large  circular 
wooden  trough,  two  i^et  deep,  and  in  width 
tapering  from  two  feet  at  the  top  to  one  at 
the  bottom.  A  heavy,  solid,  wooden  wheel 
plays  in  it,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
eight  inches  in  thickness  at  its  circumfer- 
ence, increasing  to  two  feet  at  its  centre. 
The  berries  are  thus  permitted  to  roll  be- 
tween it  and  the  sides  of  the  trough,  which 
is  kept  well  supplied  to  prevent  their  being 
crushed  by  the  wheel,  which  cleanses  them 
chiefly  by  pressing  them  forcibly  against 
each  other.  The  shaft  is  fixed  at  one  ex- 
tremity by  a  ring  to  a  central  post,  and,  to 
the  other,  the  ox  or  the  horse  is  attached. 
The  dried  cherries,  conveyed  through  a  fun- 
nel from  the  store-room  above,  fall  into  the 
central  space,  whence  they  are  thrown  into 
the  trough,  from  which  also  those  already 
crushed  are  withdrawn,  and  sent  into  the 


cleansing  room.  Here  they  are  pat  into  a 
fanninff-mill,  which  not  only  separates  the 
husks  from  the  berries,  but  also  divides  the 
latter  into  two  sizes,  the  larger  rollinff  over 
a  wire  sieve  into  another  room,  whOe  the 
smaller  grains,  with  the  pebbles,  fall  through 
it  on  the  floor.  The  latter  are  then  spread 
in  heaps  on  long  tables,  around  which  the 
negroes  are  seated,  and  the  broken  and  dii* 
torted  gl%ins  are  separated  and  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  planter.  For  this  very  quali- 
ty, rejected  by  us,  and  called  triage,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  round  small  grains  produced 
by  old  trees,  and  possesses  the  finest  flavor. 
It  is  kept  from  year  to  year,  and  when  old, 
is  equal  to  the  best  Mocha  coflTee. 

It  is  now  fit  for  market,  and  is  pecked  in 
bags  of  Manilla  hemp,  the  only  material  that 
cau  resist  the  force  produced  by  thesweiliog 
of  the  grain,  from  the  absorption  of  the  at- 
mospheric moisture.  Some  pass  the  coffee 
a  second  time  through  the  mill,  which 
polishes  it.  A  few,  before  submitting  it  to 
this  process,  mingle  it  with  bosks  that  have 
been  parched  by  fire,  thus  painting  each 
grain  a  dark  green;  but  this  deception  if 
readily  detected  by  rubbing  them  oo  a 
white  handkerchief.  The  erindinff  con- 
tinues through  December,  and,  by  the  end 
of  January,  the  whole  crop  is  generally  sent 
to  market.*' 

"  White  Havana  Svffor.— To  make  the 
white  Havana  quality,  it  is  removed  from 
the  trough  into  earthen  or  tin  conical  pam, 
each  capable  of  holdioff  about  eighty  pounds 
of  the  mass,  having  at  their  anices,  opening 
closed  with  A  few  dried  cane  leaves,  throo^ 
which  the  molasses  percolates  and  frills  into 
the  gutters  below.  Clay,  made  into  a  soft 
paste,  by  being  well  mixed  with  water,  is 
next  spread  over  the  sugar  about  three  inches 
thick.  The  water,  separating  slowly  from  it, 
passes  through  the  brown  sugar  below,  and 
washes  ofi*  the  molasses  from  each  grain,  con- 
verting it  into  the  quality  known  as  Havana 
white.  After  a  certain  time,  the  mass  be- 
comes consolidated,  and  the  loaf  is  removed 
from  the  pan,  and  carried  to  the  driers — 
lar^e  wooden  frames  fixed  on  railways— on 
which  they  can  be  readily  rolled  under  cover 
of  the  shed,  when  it  rains.  The  base  of  the 
conical  loaf  is  the  whitest,  while  the  a^iex  is 
of  a  dirty  brown  hue,  and  the  intervening 
portions  of  a  light  brown.  It  is  divided  into 
these  three  kinds  by  the  negroes,  who,  with 
their  cleavers,  walk  over  the  sugar  with  their 
bare  feet,  cutting  the  masses  into  small 
lumps.  To  a  stranger,  the  sight  of  two  or 
three  dozen  half-naked  negroes,  thus    em- 
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plojed,  ood«r  a  broiling  son,  and  sweating  I  for  crashing  the  loaTes,  and  the  present  nn« 
over  their  task,  is  far  from  being  pleasant.  A  clean  method  will  probably  be  generall  j 
machine  has,  however,  been  lately  invented  |  abandoned." 


COST  AMD  XZPBlfSl  OP  8UOAB  PLANTATIOK. 


58  cATSlIerlss  (17(J7  acres),  at  250 $13,350— tribute  at  5  per  cent $662 


100  negroes at  450 45,000 

50oxen at  50 2,500 

1  steam-engine,  and  two 

trains  boilers 15,000 

Purging  and  8t4»rehoQse,  etc 30,000 

$105,750 

1  engineer  for  6  months $600 

1  mayordomo,  12       "    300 

1  mayoral        12       "     000 

loxdriver,      12       "     860 

1  negro  caipenter  and  three  coopers. . .       760 

I  while  carpenter,  twelve  months 720 

1  sngar  master,  800  hhds.,  at  $1 800 

Physician,  each  nesro  per  annom  at  $2       200 

Clothing  and  food  for  alares,  at  $10. . .  1,000 

Incidental  expenses 5,000. . . 


12 
12 


12 
'  12 


5,400 
800 

1,800 
3,600 


10,490 


Annual  expense $22,11 

Proceeds  plantation— 800  hhds.  sngar,  Mnscovado,  at  $50 $40,000 

400    "      molasses,  at  $5 2,000 


Annual  proeeeds. 


,.$42,000 


Havana. — This  is  the  most  important  com* 
meroial  city  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  until 
the  relaxation  of  Spanish  colonial  policy,  en- 
grossed nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Cuba.  Its  population  and  prosperity  have 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1791,  the 
former  was  44.357 ;  in  1810, 96,304 ;  in  1827, 
94,023 ;  in  1845,  according  to  Dr.  Wnrdeman, 
the  city  and  subturbs,  including  prisoners  and 
transient  persons,  did  not  fall  short  of  184,508 
individuals;  48,860  only,  being  within  the 
walls.  The  resident  foreigners  were  18,977 : 
15,986  being  from  Spain  and  the  Canaries, 
623  from  France,  327  from  England,  153 
from  Italy,  309  fi-om  the  rest  of  Europe. 
There  were  also  81  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  670  from  Mexico,  Columbia  and 
Peru,  160  from  St.  Domingo,  668  from  North 
America.  At  the  present  time,  this  popula- 
tion cannot  be  less  than  200,000. 

The  streets  of  Havana  are  few  and  narrow, 
but  Btraigbt,  and  crossing  each  other  at  risht 
angles.  Being  without  sidewalks,  and  in  the 
business  season  crowded,  they  are  difficult  oi 
passage.  The  houses  are  constructed  of 
stout  masonry,  and  are  very  substantial.  The 
value  oi  lots  is  exorbitant,  and  rents  are  in  a 
similar  ratio.  Many  of  the  private  residences 
are  costly  and  magnificent  structures.  Dr. 
Wurdeman  remarks : 

"  I  was  shown  one  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Gomez,  that  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  without  the  wall,  facing  the  milita- 
ry parade  ground,  another  was  nearly  built 
which,  with  its  pillars  and  arches,  occupied 
a  front  as  large  as  some  of  the  minor  {)alace8 
in  Europe.  The  value  of  real  estate  is  very 
high  in  Havana ;  a  lot  of  60  feet  square,  on 
which  a  store  was  afterwards  built,  sold  a  few 
rears  ago,  for  $40,000,  and  the  hotel  of  my 
host,  that    can  accommodate    from   thirty 


boarders  comfortably,  to  sixty,  packed  away, 
as^they  often  are  here,  commands  a  rent  of 
six  thousand  dollars.  With  such  a  value  set 
on  the  land,  but  little  is  appropriated  to 
yards,  and  the  whole  city  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  into  s(^nares  of  solid  blocks. 

**  Every  window,  accessible  either  from 
the  street  or  the  roofs  of  neighboring  houses, 
is  strongly  barricaded  with  u-on  bars,  while 
the  stoat  folding  doors,  guarding  the  only  en<* 
trance  to  the  whole  building,  would  not  be 
unfit  to  protect  that  of  a  fortress.  They  are 
castellated  palaces ;  and  with  their  terraced 
roofs,  their  galleries  and  passages,  their  barri- 
caded windows  and  ponderous  doors,  remind 
one  of  the  old  Saxon  strongholds,  which 
Scott  has  so  graphically  described. 

"  There  is  no  West  End  in  Havana ;  the 
stately  mansion  of  the  millionaire  is  often  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  magazine  of  the  tasaio; 
jerked  beef,  with  its  sign  of  a  large  slice 
swinging  over  its  door,  and  its  putrid-like 
odors  tainting  the  air;  or  its  basement,  occu- 
[>ied  by  the  tienda,  with  its  stock  of  lard,  gar- 
lic uud  groceries ;  or  the  workshops  of  the 
humble  artisans.  Many  of  the  dwellings 
are,  however,  only  of  one  story,  and  their 
parlors  are  completely  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  every  one,  through  their  large  windows 
which  open  on  the  street.  Two  rows  of  arm- 
chairs,  lacing  each  other,  are  placed  near 
these,  where,  during  the  evening,  the  older 
members  of  the  family  may  be  seen  seated 
with  their  visitors.  Tlie  younger  ones  stand 
within  the  wiudows,  looking  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  iron  bars,  at  the  pedestrians, 
and  occasionally  enjoying  the  conversation 
of  an  acquaintance,  as  he  loiters  for  a  moment 
to  pay  a  passing  compliment." 

The  suppression  of  the  Monastic  Orders  in 
Cuba,   and    confiscation  of  their  immense 
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poBsessions,  are  •afficiently  known.  Bat 
few  of  the  monks  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
city.  The  tithes,  however,  are  still  collect- 
ed, but  no  permission  for  the  erection  of  a 
Protestant  church  can  be  obtained. 

Havana  was  originally  established  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba,  near  Batabano,  but  was 
removed  in  1519,  to  the  present  site,  on  ac- 
count of  the  insalubrity  of  the  other.  The 
ffovemors  now  reside  in  the  city,  though 
formerly  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  was  selected  by 
them.  A  French  corsair  reduced  the  town 
to  ruins  in  1538.  In  1655  the  English,  in  an 
attempt  upon  Havana,  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  In  1762  they  captured  it  with 
sea  and  land  forces,  reducing  the  Moro  Cas- 
tle. This  expedition  was  under  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  consisted  of  53  vessels  of 
2,268  guns  and  14,000  soldiers,  2,000  being 
from  New-England,  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 
The  Spaniards  had  27,000  men,  1,200  giuis, 
and  12  mortars.  The  resistance  was  terri- 
ble. At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  city  was  re- 
stored to  Spain. 

The  harbor  of  Havana  is  magnificent,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  with  safety,  1,000 
ships.  The  entrance  between  the  Moro  and 
Funta  castles,  is  1,500  yards  long,  and  at  the 
narrowest,  350  wide.  Depth  of  water  at 
entrance,  8  fathoms.  The  wharves  are  not 
extensive,  the  ships  lying  with  stems  or 
stems  to  the  shore.  From  the  Calanas  the 
view  is  magnificent. 

**  Far  down  lies  a  forest  of  masts,  the  tops 
of  which  are  hardly  on  a  level  with  the  base 
of  the  fortress ;  and  just  beyond  is  the  popu- 
lous city,  with  its  solid  blocks  of  turreted 
houses,  occupying  every  space  of  the  level 
land,  and  creeping  halfway  up  its  surround- 
ing hills.  Carry  your  eyes  southward,  and 
trace  the  shores  of  the  little  bay,  everywhere 
studded  with  villas,  its  bosom  covered  by  the 
large  fleet  of  vessels  from  every  nation,  nding 
securely  at  anchor ;  and  the  summits  of  the 
adjacent  heights,  crowned  by  the  forts  pro- 
tecting, while  perfectly  commanding,  the 
city — presenting,  in  their  sullen  grandeur,  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  peaceful  look  of  the 
latter.  How  dwindled  to  pigmies  are  the 
moving  throngs  below ;  yet  how  the  sound 
of  their  mingled  voices  sweeps  upward. 
Even  here,  you  can  distinguish  almost  the 
words  spoken.  And  that  sudden  burst  of 
music  from  those  numerous  convent  bells, 
playing  their  merry  tunes  as  if  to  arouse  the 
buried  monks  once  more  to  life's  joys.  Now 
they  cease,  and  now  again  they  all  strike  up 
a  din  that  would  start  a  fireman  from  the 
sleep  of  death." 

Discriminating  duties  are  levied  at  Hava- 
na, for  the  support  of  the  dredging  machine, 
wharf  dues,  light-house  fees,  health  officer's 
fees,  custom-house  fees,  &c.  The  duties  on 
some  articles,  where  the  amount  is  over 
f  1,000,  are  payable  at  stated  periods,   and 


the  eredito,  which  are  sometimes  yery  long, 
have  never  yet  resulted  in  loss  to  the  govern* 
ment.  Should  the  consignee's  promiBsoty 
note  for  the  amount  not  be  met,  he  must 
ever  afterwards  pay  cash  duties.  The  Span- 
ish coins,  weights  and  measures  are  as  fol* 
lows  : 

Spanish  Coins,  Wbiohts  and  Mbasitrcs 
— Coins. — One  dollar  =  eight  rials  ;  oos 
Spanish  doubloon  =<  seventeen  dollars ;  one 
South  American  doubloon  =  sixteen  dollars. 

Weights, — One  quintal  one  hundred 
pounds,  or  four  arrobas  of twenty-fireponnds, 
one  hundred  one  and  a  half  pounds  Knglish, 
or  forty-six  killogrammes. 

Measures.-^ne  hundred  vrs.  ^  one  hun- 
dred yards  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  vrs.  =  one 
hundred  French  ells  or  aunes;  eighty-one 
vrs.  =s  one  hundred  Brab.  ells ;  one  nundred 
and  eight  vrs.=  one  hundred  and  sixty  Ham- 
burg ells ;  one  fanego  =  three  bushels  nearly, 
or  two  hundred  pounds  Spanish ;  one  artoba 
ot  wine  or  spirits  =3  four  and  one-tenth,  one 
wine  gallon,  nearly. 

The  tariff  of  1846,  esUblished  at  Caba,  is 
even  more  favorable  for  Spanish  vessels  thsa 
previous  ones.  The  rates  of  daties,  how- 
ever, on  many  important  articles,  have  been 
modified  materially.  The  export  doties 
have  also  been  changed.  Foreign  vessels 
pay  23  per  cent,  additional  tonnage  doty,  to 
bring  them  to  the  Spanish  standard  of  mea- 
sure. The  health  officer  now  receives  twelve 
dollars  for  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  or  six  if  she 
be  Spanish.  The  disbursements  bj  a  for- 
eign shipmaster,  on  a  vessel  of  160  tons,  in 
all  the  various  charges,  reach  as  high  as 
$900  or  $1,000.  So  rigid  is  the  system 
which  prevails ! 

We  make  another  extract  frt)m  notes  on 
Cuba,  which  is  interesting : 

**  The  Spaniards  are  chiefly  the  owners  of 
the  stores,  the  Creoles  being  seldom  engaged 
in  commerce.  Those  containing  dry  goods 
belong  generally  to  Asturians,  while  the 
sale  of  groceries  and  provisions  is  monopo- 
lized by  Catalans.  These  latter  are  an  indus- 
trious, shrewd,  economical  class,  and  have, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  these  qualities, 
received  their  soubriquet  of  Spanish  Jews, 
which  can  only  be  construed  into  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Israelite.  A  large  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  island  is  in  their  hands,  as 
well  as  a  very  great  part  of  the  wealth.  In  the 
interior  of  the  island,  they  appear  to  monopo> 
lize  every  branch  of  trading,  from  the  pack 
of  the  humble  peddler  to^the  country  tienda, 
with  its  varied  contents,  and  in  the  maritime 
towns,  many  a  commercial  house,  whose 
ships  cover  the  sea,  is  theirs.  The  Catalan 
furnishes  the  planter  with  all  the  necessaries 
for  his  negroes  and  plantations;  advanoss 
money  for  his  crops,  which  he  then  sells  on 
commission ;  and  often  loans  to  him  the  re- 
quisite sums  to  erect  hii  costly  sugao^^woiks, 
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t>r  make  his  less  expensiTe  coflfee  estate,  bat  all  at  an  interest  ruinous  in  the  present  de- 
preciated valae  of  his  crops.'* 

BXP0BT8  OP  PBODCCB  PBOM  HATANA  FOR  TWBLTB  TCAES. 

Sofuv  Coli»6,  MolMMi,  Hooay,  Wuc,  Rom,  Git'>*h  Tobaoeo, 

Tmus  boXM  aiTolwa  lihds  ticroea  %mAmB  pipw  M  ItM 

1834 9W,t07 915,601 S9,28S 1,444 «,27K 2,479 11«,44« &40,3«7 

1835 800,318 793,398 4S,355 1,403 23,803 3,583 64,733 600,016 

1836 313,978 839,956 44,778 1,840 20,489 3,009 94,564 1,203,803 

1837 321,657...., .1,409,789 43,278 1,399. 35,414 2,497 143,705 1,119,185 

1838 344,493 864,490 56,451 1,173 20,251 3,976 171,413 1,528,125 

1839 330,824 1,174,996 51,902 1,526 20,535 6,670 153,370 1,359,020 

1840 447,578 1,272,822 47,006 8,113 24,447 8,478 137,067 1,025,262 

1841 346,890 742,570 49,909 1,974 28,815 8,753 159,450 1,452,989 

1842 427,947 1,081,468 37,459 2,643 29,351 6,785  130,727 1,018,996 

1843 461,307 773,043 35,711 8,198 37,048 0,283 152,000 8,138^808 

1844     ....534,583 679,248 33,812 1,963...... 31,759 4,966 149^583 1,386,248 

1846 867,595 170,466 80,075 847 31,409 8,727 119,271 1,633,073 

Comparative  Statemmt  qftke  Expert*  qf  Sugar j  Ct^eey  and  Tobacco,Ji'om  Havanayfor  thejirst  six  months 

^  1846  aiuf  1847. 

Sngar,  CoAm,  Tokaooo,  TobAcoo, 

tMXM  wrrobu  rnnnnftirtwd  leaf 


Poiti  1846  1847  1846  lS4t  1846  1847  1846  1847 

Spain 74,969 50,466.... 21, 598. ..  .23,087 4,654,... 17,651.... 474,314....  144,408 

United  States 52,960. ...110,532. . .  .36,633. . .  .68,323. . .  .23,483. ..  .15,044. . .  .407,152. . . .  163,191 

England 2,369...  57,911...      465....  1,298. ...11,103. ...12,511. ...104,172....  16,626 

Cowes 83,303....  62,489....        48,.. .  2,836....      630....  1,804  ..      6,933 

BalUc 6,825....  24,710 2...     1,356...      181 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen...  4 1,954....  30,586...  5,944.... 81 ,386...  5,801....  9,971...  877,021...  .849,406 

Holland 5,956....  15,569....        18....      146....      766....  1,350....  25,100 

Belgium 8,840....  17,370....         6....        16....  1,278....  1,779....     9,500....     7,875 

France 15,973. . . .  13,437. . .  .13,944. . .  .07,764. . .  .19,981 . . .  .19,588. . . .  60,872. . .  .181,000 

Trieste  and  Venice 8,464....     8,796....  14,821.... 47,830....      860  ...5,513 1,108 

Italy 6,883....     3,947..,.      800....  8,282...  1,588. ...      653....     9,358 

Otherports 5.131...     6,489....  1,559..  ..11,331....  2,620....  2,162....  51,644....     6,690 

Tetal 513,318.... 401,302.... 95,530. .  .882,201. . . .75,620. . ..88,206. .  2,016,066. . . .720,293 

TOIIIIA«B  OP  HAVAMA,  1844-6. 

1844  1845 


No  TMwla  Tons  No.  t— >k  Tons 

American  Teasels  anrired -866 161,395 643 98,246 

British 116 58,338 109 55,91« 

Spanish 626 ^  .79,978 575 88,583 

Dutch 21 3,981 19  2.838 

Belgian 15 4,054 13 3,017 

French 35 5,772 21 4,550 

Hamburgh 15 3,290 6 1,261 

Bremen 27 5,027 20 3,670 

Danish 23 4.731 10 1,606 

Others 46 11,298 63 14,649 

Total 1^ 332,964  1 ,379 274,481 

There  are  many  learned  institutions  at  Ha-  I  papers,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are 
Tana,  among  others,  the  Royal  University,  |  under  so  severe  a  censorship,  that  they  can 
with  medical  and  law  schools,  and  chairs  of  |  be  of  little  value.  The  number  of  mer- 
natural  science;  a  Royal  Seminary  for '  chants,  in  1840,  was  one  hundred  and  forty, 
girls,  a  school  for  sculpture  and  paintinfr*  a  i  and  their  operations  arc  conducted  without 


free  mercantile  school,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  many  other  institutions  of  pub- 
lic charity  and  benevolence ;  but  with  all, 
education  is  but  sadly  attended^  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  go  abroad  to  seek  it. 

The  Patriotic  or  Economical  Society,  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  education,  anicolture, 
oommeroo,  popular  industry,  and  history  of 
Cuba.  It  has  a  public  library,  and  publishes 
monthly  papers  and  reports  of  the  most  valua- 
ble character. 

There  are  thirteen  printing  offices  in  Ha* 

▼ana,  and  twenty-six  in  Cuba  ;  but  the  news- 
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a  single  bank,  but  bonds  and  obligations  cir- 
culate freely. 

MatamoM  is  the  second  town  of  Cuba,  and 
is  distant  fifty-two  miles  from  Havana.  We 
extract  the  following  description  of  it : 

"  The  first  lines  of  the  city  were  traced  in 
October,  1693,  by  Senor  Manzaneda,  under 
whose  government  it  was  founded.  To  thf 
city  itself,  was  given  that  of  San  Carlos  Al- 
cazor  de  Matanzas — the  last,  that  by  which 
it  is  generally  designated,  signifying  the 
slaughter  of  a  battle  field. 

"  The  back  country  of  Mataniaw  i«  rieh  in 
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sugar  and  cofiee  estatesi  and  after  it  was 
made  a  port  of  entry,  it  increased  rapidly  in 
trade  and  commerce.  It  now  extends  an  arm 
across  the  San  Juan  River,  into  the  adjacent 
Mangrove  swamp,  where  an  embryo  city  has 
sprung  up,  called  the  Pueblo  Nuevo,  and  over 
the  Yumuri,  at  the  base  of  the  Cumbre,  an- 
other arm,  named  Versailles.  Including 
these  two  suburbs,  its  population,  in  1841, 
amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  of  whom  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  and  four  were  whites,  three  thou- 
sand forty-one  free  colored,  and  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  were  slaves. 
The  same  year,  four  hundred  and  eighty  ves- 
sels entered  its  port,  of  which  three  hundred 
and  two  were  American,  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  sailed  from  it,  paying  to  the 
government,  in  tonnage  and  other  duties, 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars.     Its  importations 


amounted  to  $1,995,311,  of  which  $434,599 
were  for  lumber  from  the  United  States,  and 
its  exportations  to  $4,374,780,  of  which  $3,- 
733379  were  for  sugar,  $351,733  for  molas- 
ses, and  $163,385  for  coffee.*' 

**  The  houses  of  Maianzas  are  mostly  of 
stone,  built,  like  those  of  Havana,  in  a  veiy 
durable  manner,  with  their  windows  as 
strongly  barricaded  with  iron.  But  the  Dam- 
her  constructed  of  wood,  the  English,  one 
continually  hears  along  the  Bay  street,  and 
the  general  cleanliness  of  the  town,  givs  it 
somewhat  of  a  home  air.  It  wants  the  bus- 
tle of  Havana — nor  has  it  as  many  sources 
of  amusement ;  but  to  many,  its  very  quiet 
forms  an  attraction,  and  the  proximity  of  its 
beautiful  passeo,  from  which  a  fine  view  of 
the  whole  bay  is  obtained,  its  purer  air,  and 
the  romantic  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  induce 
many  to  prefer  it  as  a  residence." 


XZPOBTS  FROM  MATAXtZkB  FOB  1847. 


.185,2«73i 4,934 

.  82,450     8,375 

.117,475    5,548 


Sagv 
bu. 

New-York 45,904    

Boston  32,060X 

Charleston  and  Soutbeni  ports 7,550    

PhUadelpWa 28,405H 

RhodeWand 3,073J< 3,47736 5,114 

PorUandandotherNorUiem  ports....  1,108)4 17,850  10,501 

England 68,085)4 82,650  5,798 

Cowes,  I.W 50,000     5,050  31 

Gibraltar 1,607     83,400  

English  Provinces 5,009)4 125.175  5,008 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen 24,583     3,009,425  

TheBalUc 16,322     350  . 

Holland 7,403 150  . 

Belgium 14,285    

France 8,862     201,250  . 

Spain 18,459    176,952  X . 

Italy 2,657     168,745 

TheAdriatic 27,890    150  . 

Yariousports 761     32,800  . 

Havana  23,546    749,260  . 


.S,500 
.1,026 


Total 887,171 


.3,405,777)4 .54,841 


The  following  will  show  the  number  of  i  tion  to  which  belonging,  employed  in  expoct- 
▼essels,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  na-  I  ing  the  above  : 


American. 
English. 


ShipiMidBMki 

79 

.46. 


Spanish 17 42 

French 4 — , 

German 19 15. 

Russian 2 2 

Prussian  2 1 

Swedish 3 3 

Norwegian 1 2 

Braxilian — 2. 


Briga  S«ho«itn  Polaaen*  I'CKV  Tmi 

...165 71 - — SO,f57H 

10 - — 30,697)4 


1. 


.17. 


.15,01631 

.  i;w 

.11,SM 
.  1,219 
.  1,091 
.  2,410 
.  7S6 
.      8S01I 


Total m. 


.294.. 


.17. 


Puerto  Prineipe  is  the  capital  of  the  Cen- 
tral Department  of  Cuba.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  leagues  from  Havana,  and  has 
a  population  of  13,817  whites,  and  about 
10,000  slaves  and  colored.  Its  importations 
in  1841  were  $186,825,  and  exports  $74,596. 

Trinidad  is  ninety  miles  from  Havana,  on 
the  south  coast.  Population,  5,877  whites, 
4»474  free  colored,  8,417  slaves.     Imports, 


1 143,« 

1841,  $942,661.  Exports,  $1,167,571.  Star- 
ii  Spiriius  contains  5,296  whites,  2,722  col- 
ored, 1,466  slaves.  Saniiago  de  Cuba  is  twa 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  from  Havana,  oa 
the  south  coast  Population  24,753.  Im- 
portations in  1841,  $2,631,421.  Exports- 
tions,  $5,993,631.  On  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba  there  are  twenty-eight  harbors  aai 
roadsteads. 
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An  h  ehizmi  of  New-Orleans,  we  cannot 
leave  the  island  of  Cuba  without  remarking 
upon  the  interesting  relations  it  sustains  to 
ours,  more  than  to  any  other  American  city. 
We  are  in  more  constant  and  immediate  in- 
tercourse, and  it  appears  but  a  part  of  our 
own  South,  unnaturally  and  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rated. In  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
Cuba,  it  is  but  natural  we  cherish  a  deep  in- 
terest. Alas !  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
ber  regeneration!  Even  the  Englishman, 
M^CuUoch,  can  say : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  political 
importance  of  Cuba.  Her  size,  geographical 
position,  and  the  situation,  great  strength 
and  admirable  harbor  of  the  Havana,  renaer 
her,  as  it  were,  the  mistress  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  her 
possession  and  the  nature  of  the  government 
to  which  she  is  subjected,  should  be  objects 
of  intense  interest  to  the  United  States,  and 
also  to  Great  Britain  and  other  commercial 
nations.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  to  the  advantage  of  the  commercial 
world,  that  Cuba  should  continue,  as  at  pre- 
sent, dependent  upon  Spain,  or  that  she 
should  become  independent.  So  long  as  she 
remains  under  Spain,  there  is  but  little  risk 
of  her  natural  capabilities  being  turned  to 
the  prejudice  either  of  commerce  in  general, 
or  of  that  of  any  particular  state.  But  there 
is  good  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  very 
much  the  reverse,  were  Cuba  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
of  the  great  European  powers.  Instead  of 
ministering  exclusively  to  the  wants  of  a 
cpreat  and  growing  commerce,  she  might  then 
be  converted  into  an  important  military  sta- 
tion, and  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  warlike 
operations,  that  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out great  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  western 
worid." 

Slavery  in  Cuba  would  appear  a  fixed  in- 
stitution, and  no  power  has  succeeded  in 


arresting  the  progress  of  the  slave-trade 
with  the  coasts  of  Africa,  which  has  steadily 
pro^rressed,  and  is  now  in  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. The  demand  for  slave  sugars,  in- 
duced by  their  cheapness  and  the  removal  of 
duties  abroad,  enhances  the  value  and  the 
demand  and  supply  of  slaves.  Many  thou- 
sands ane  annually  introduced.  Dr.  Wurde- 
man  tells  us,  that  in  1843,  two  thousand  Af- 
ricans were  congregated  in  and  near  Havana, 
for  sale.  Thousands  are  sold  on  the  coast 
at  the  plantations.  The  slave  laws  are  li- 
beral in  many  respects,  and  the  government 
prescribes  their  rest,  diet,  clothing,  allowan- 
ces, dec.  They  are  not  to  be  worked  over 
nine  hours  a  day,  except  in  the  grinding  sea- 
son, then  sixteen  hours.  The  slave  may 
compel  the  master  to  sell  him  his  freedom. 
The  laws  are  not  all,  however,  observed ; 
though  the  monstrous  stories  which  have 
been  propagated  by  British  philanthropists 
and  praters,  about  the  cruelty,  oppression 
and  tyranny  exercised  by  the  masten  over 
the  islands,  are  altogether  malicious  fabrica- 
tions. Wurdeman,  who  traveled  through 
them,  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  operatives  of  Europe, 
and  to  that  of  the  negroes  in  many  of  our 
southern  states. 

Porto  Rico  is  an  island  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  and  an  average  breadth  of 
thirty-nine  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, and  the  natives  exterminated  in  1509 
by  Spaniards  from  St  Domingo.  The  pres- 
ent population  is  500,000,  of  which  60,000 
only  are  slaves,  and  are  governed  by  arbi- 
trary Spanish  laws.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures, though  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  andi 
coal  are  found  in  the  inland.  About  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  area  is  in  cultivation — in 
sugar,  coffee,  plantains,  maize,  rice,  tobacco, . 
cotton,  etc.  The  seaports  are  San  Juan, 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  eleven  others. 


DCPOBTS,  EXPOBTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  PORTO  BICO,  1643  AMD  1843. 

1842  1842 

Imports $5,757,403 44,31S,54« 

Exports 6,429,257 6,054,905 

Duties 1,438,351 1,61 

ABTICLBS  OF  EXPORT,  1642  AND  1843. 
1849 

Ram hhda 2,0«7 hhds. 

Cotton lbs 882,064 lbs. 

Soirmr lbs 91,906,688 lbs . 

Hides lbs 567,052 lbs. 


184S 

1,157 

. . .  350,55J 
.71,039,013 
.  509,777 


Coffee lbs 12,878,953 lbs 7,756,335 

UatUe head 8,548 head 2,595 

Molasses galls 3,037,725 galls 2,280,1 1 5 

Tobacco lbs 6,693,953 lbs 1,453,145 


ABTICLE8  OF  IMPOBT. 


Liquids....* $212,700 

Salt  proviBlons 68,853 

Other  provisions 106,856 

Spices 7,989 

Fniits 29,251 

Grain 614,208 

Soap,  taUo  w,  Ac 121 ,824 

Fish! 801,452 


Cottons 365,781  '^ 

Woolens 41,339 

Linens 296,789  >  862,488 

Silks 86,421  I 

Perftimery 72,155  j 

Woods 176,68 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

Other  trtlcW -Digitized  W^ 


365,781  ^ 
41,339 
296,789  y 
.86,421  I 
.72,155j 

1/D,D0 
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The  great  excess  of  free  pqmlation  in 
Porto  lUco,  and  of  Europeans,  distinffuish 
it  from  all  the  other  islands.  The  healthful- 
ness  of  the  climate,  and  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  is  one  leading  cause  of  the 
distinction.  Much  of  the  cultivation  is  ef- 
fected by  the  whites,  and  it  is  remarked  by 
Fhnter : 

*'  The  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  are  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Xiva- 
roB,  a  name  applied  to  all  the  whites  below 
the  better  classes,  swing  themselves  to  and 
firo  in  their  hammocks  all  day  long,  smoking 
their  cigars  and  scraping  a  guitar.  A  few 
coffee  plants  and  plantain  trees,  a  cow  and  a 
horse,  an  acre  of  land  in  com  or  sweet  po- 
tatoes, constitute  the  property  of  what  would 
be  denominated  a  comfortable  Xivaro,  who, 
mounted  on  his  meagre  and  hard-worked 
horse,  with  his  long  sword  protruding  from 
his  basket,  dressed  in  a  broad  brimmeu  straw 
hat,  cotton  jacket,  clean  shirt,  and  check  pan- 
taloons, sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to  mass, 
to  a  cock  fight,  or  to  a  dance,  thinking  him- 
self the  most  happy  and  independent  being  in 
existence." 

2.  Dependenciea  of  France. — ^The  Am- 
erican empire,  which  once  existed  in  such 
vast  proportions  under  the  flag  of  France, 
has  dwindled  almost  into  insignificance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  diminutive  islands 
of  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon  and  Langley,  near 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  strip  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  entitled 
Guiana.*  she  has  only  remaining  a  few  un- 
important possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  at  length. 

It  was  said  of  the  colonial  empire  of 
France,  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  it  approached 
the  perfection  of  administrative  wisdom — 
a  position  combated  by  McGregor,  who 
thinks  that  but  for  the  very  errors  of  this 


*  French  Guiana  ia  on  the  South  American  coast, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety  broad.  Population  in 
16S7,  21,648,  of  which  I«,AOS  are  slaves.  The  capi- 
tal is  built  on  a  small  island,  called  Cauennet  oA'  the 
coast.  '*The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  by  the 
earliest  colonists,  and  its  culture  has  been  greatly 
extended  since  1829.  There  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
large  establishments  for  the  manufkcture  of  sugar, 
and  in  all  about  fifty  sugar  mills,  twenty-seven  of 
which  were,  in  1836,  worked  by  steam.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  coflce  has  decreased.  The  value  of  export 
and  import  trade  in  1836,  chiefly  with  Prance,  ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000  francs.  Some  French  adventurers 
first  seiiled  at  Cayenne  in  1694,  and  with  only  a  few 
Interruptions  from  the  Dutch  and  English,  the 
French  held  that  station  and  the  rest  of  the  colony 
till  \W9;  it  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese,  and  held  by  the  latter  till 
1815,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it 
was  restored  to  France." 


administration^  Hayti  would  stfll  have  becD 
retained,  the  richest  of  all  the  islands.  The 
colonies  were  placed  under  the  superintend' 
ance  of  a  council  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  wb» 
received  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  ser* 
vices,  and  were  endowed  with  extraordiaaiy 
powers  in  regard  to  every  thiaig  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interest.  Navigation  and 
trade  were  restricted  to  France.  The  taxes 
were  light,  and  no  import  duties  were  levied, 
and  but  nominal  export.  The  coloDial  sys- 
tem became  thus  one  of  great  oppressieo 
upon  the  home  government,  and  could  oolj 
be  supported  by  excessive  taxation.  Even 
the  benefit  expected  by  the  mother  cauntiy, 
from  exclusive  trade,  proved  illusory  on  aty 
count  of  the  perfidy  of  colonial  officers  aad 
hardihood  of  smugglers. 

The  terrible  struggles  which  the  politkil 
barometer  indicates,  for  many  years  to  come 
in  France,  before  that  nation  sImII  pass  under 
a  sound,  liberal  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, give  an  interest  to  any  inquiries  ccnk 
coming  her.  The  declaration  of  her  revoln- 
tionary  government,  that  the  emancipatioD 
of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies,  wil 
be  one  of  the  first  measures  of  pi^Nilar  sove- 
reignty,  fearfully  admonishes  of  the  daa- 
gers  of  which  the  times  are  pregnant.  We 
recur  to  Hayti,  and  the  blood  which  the  oU 
revolution  of  France  caused  to  be  ^ed  thcxe, 
and  the  horrors  of  serrile  insurrection.  Are 
these  scenes  again  to  be  enacted  1  In  any 
case,  how  will  that  magnificent  island,  nam 
under  its  free  blacks j  compare  with  what  ft 
was  under  the  institution  of  slavery ;  aad 
where  are  those  '*  British  Isles,"  once  audi 
garden  spots  and  sources  of  inexhaustible 
wealth,  now  that  the  recklessnees  of  pseudo- 
philanthrc^y  has  released  from  lafa^r,  and 
thus  practically  enslaved  dotMy  its  opeia- 
tives  1   But  all  of  this  we  shall  see  fully  anoik. 

Gavdaloupe  embraces  two  islands,  divided 
by  Salt  fiiver,  which  is  navigable  for  wnall 
vessels.  These  islands  are  entitled  Grande 
Terre  and  Bassee  Terre,  and  are  about  five 
hundred  aod  thirty-four  square  miles  each. 
The  harbor  of  Le  Petit  cul  de  Sac  is  w^ 
sheltered.  The  town  of  Gaudaloupe  extende 
aloDg  the  shore,  is  well  built,  aod  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  7,500.  Mariagalante,  Sainiesr 
Desirada  and  St,  Martin,  (French  Port,)  are 
dependencies  of  Guadaloupe.  The  first  is  a 
small  island  of  sixty  square  miles  area,  whose 
capital  is  Grandbourg,  a  neat  villaee;  the 
second  consists  of  rocky  clifis  and  hilU,  pro- 
ducing coffee  and  cotton  in  the  northern  di** 
trie  is  of  Mariagalante;  the  third  is  a  small 
island,  six  miles  from  Gaudaloupe.  We  shall 
oousidor  St.  Martin  hereafter. 
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Gaadalope  36,168  flree 81,643  BUves.— Total . 


Mariagalante 3,072 

Salntes 570 

Desirada 406 

St.  Martin  (Frasoli) 544 

31,353 


"    10,116    " 

569    " 
1,070 
3,025 


.107,110 


"     13,188 

1130 

1,568 

3,860 


Aboat  oue-fbur  th  part  only  of  tbcse  ifflandi 
is  in  caltivatioiL,  prodacing  sugar,  molasses, 
ram,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  cloves  and  tobac- 
•CO.    The  colony  has  two  delegates  in  Paris. 

Martinique  is  of  volcanic  tormation,  and 
two-fifths  of  the  sarface  have  been  reduced  to 
caltivation.  Population,  100,000;  capital, 
St.  Pierre,  the  largest  and  best  built  town  in 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  with  a  population  of 
50 ,600.  It  is  well  fortified.  Fort  Triuite,  a 
town  of  6,000  inbabitanta,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  has  a  large  trade.  Area  of  Martinique, 
244,348  Bnflish  acres.  The  cultivation  oj* 
sugar  cane  Bas  nrosressed  rapidly  of  late. 
Four  or  five  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in 
navigation  and  the  coasting  trade.  In  1826 
there  were  employed  in  sugar-making  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  water  mills,  twen- 
ty-seven wind  mills,  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  catde  milts.  In  1836  were  added 
thirteen  steam  mills.  The  number  may  now 
be  supposed  larger.  The  population  in  1336 
was,  free,  37,955 ;  slaves,  78,076  ;  free  whites 


06,333 


187,574 


estimated' 9.000.  From  1831  to  1836,  17,- 
579  slaves  were  emancipated,  and  to  18^, 
3,534  more.  We  have  seen  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  population,  viz. :  40,000  free  and 
117.592  slaves. 

In  1831  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  slavery  throughoat 
the  French  West  Indies,  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  some  degree,  it  being  the  inten- 
tion of  France  to  rely  upon  the  beet  root  at 
home  for  her  aapply  of  sugar,  should  the 
worst  happen  from  this  change.  One  would 
suppose  she  has  already -paid  sufficiently  for 
this  home  sugar  monopoly.  An  account  be- 
fore us  states  the  whole  slave  population  of 
French  West  Indies  at  229,708,  and  whites 
77,1 15.  The  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  147,- 
652,022 — only  a  Tittle  short  of  that  of  Louisi- 
ana the  past  year.  This  sugar  pays  a  duty 
in  France  of  $7,000,000.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  though  it  can  easily  be  predicted,  what 
shall  become  of  all  this  sugar  when  emanci- 
pation falls  like  a  blight  upon  the  island. 
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Espom 


Gen.  Tr«d«  8p«e.  Tmd«  G«ii.  Trade  Sp«o.  Tnd« 

1831 fraacs  36,184,006 38,010,000 13,143,000 13,817,00; 

1832 33,367,000 24,328,000 33,008,000 33,401,000 

1833 31,161,000 10,371,000 13,306,000 32,296,000 

1834 24,556,000 18,390,000 14,385,000 14,386,000 

1835 23,738,000 18,806,000 16,508,000  16.363,0o0 

1836 33,641,000 18,687,000 30,304,000 10,045,000 

1837 17,336,000 18,351,000 17,615,000 17,578,000 

1838 21,502,000 17,046,000 15,103,000 15,018,000 

1830 25,276,000 18,707,000 14,726,000 14,560,000 

1840 20,333,000 20,760,000 16,807,000 16,431,000 

1841 20,445,000 15.702,000  17,377,000 17,357,000 


0«n.Tnid« 
.francs  9,000... 


TRADE  FRiJICS  AND  CVADALOUFX,  1841.— EXPORTS. 

0«o.  Trade  Special 

SH^ar ..francs  18,886,000. . .  .14,202,000  ]  Sweatmeata 

Coffee ^ 780,000 697,000    Cassia — . . . 

Dye  A  Cabinet  woods 305,000 274,000  ,  Annaio —    . 

Rum  and  Taffla 182,000 177,000  1  Tobacco — . . . 

Cotton  Wool 145,000 156,000  '  Iron  Cables 4,000 

Hides  vntanned 54,000 84,000   Tortoise  shells 2,000 

Copper , 37,000 37,000  ,  Olktrarticles 56,000 

Cocoa 15,000 14,000' 

CMPORTS  OUADALOUPB,  1841. 


8p«^ 

7,000 


.  3,000 
.  3,000 
.50,000 


Tissue  of  cotton francs  4,637,000 

"        flax,*e 3,304,000 

"        silk 335,000 

"        wool 424,000 

Bides,  tanned 050,000 

Wines 850,000 

Brandy,  &c 153,000 

W  heat  meal §1 1,000 

Metals,  worked 630,000 

Batter 405,000 

Codfish , 454,000 

Mules 434,000 

Olive  oil 370,000 

Wax,  *c 261,000 

rottary,  4po 301,000 


Salt  meat francs  347,000 

Goods  for  nse 330,000 

Medicines 308,000 

Haberdashery 180,000 

Paper,  &c 164^ 

Perfumery 161,000 

Wood 144,000 

Blood 30,000 

Casks,  empty 14,000 

Jewelry 480,000 

Colors 133,000 

Materials 153,000 

Other  articles 1,083,000 


Total. 


.Digiii^ficLby, 


QoQi^, 


,577,000 . 
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Gm.  Trad*  SpM.  Tni0  G«a.  Tm4«  Spec,  Tnia 

1831 flrancs  18,992,000 17,454,000 1S,«38,000 13A19.M0 

1838 16,403,000 16,956,000 Sl,«50,000 19,261,000 

1833 14,762,000 13,270,000 12,438,000 ]2,390,00t 

1834 17,230,000 1 3,001 ,000 14,465,000 14,480,000 

1835 16,244,000 18,181,000 '. .  ..16,710,000 16,360,000 

1836 15,429,000 13,175,000 15,656,000 15,066,000 

1837 13,428,000 12,513,000 17,308,000 17,283,010 

1838 17,112,000 12,020,000 15,504,000 15,49M00 

1839 17,277,000 14,104,000 16,507,000 16,366,0I0 

1840  15,390,000 14,901,000 90,955,000 fOJX»,900 

1841 16,664,000 14,545,000 18,33W,000 18^5,000 

TBADI  FBARCI  AHO  MASTINIQUB,  1841. 
Oeacnl  Tnul«  Epceial 

Sugar flrane«  14,670,000 13,000,000 

Coffee 430,000 414,000 

Dyewoodi 339,000 365,000 

RumaDdUffla 284,000 214,000 

Cassia 221,000 4,000 

Vanilla 194,000 25,000 

Hides 156,000 147,000 

Cocoa 128,000 93,000 

Copper 72,000 72/K)0 


QmmlTnia 

Old  iron francs  43,000 4Zjm 

Tortoise  aheU 15,000 12,000 

SweatmeaU :13,000 124100 

Gold  sweepings 9,000 10,000 

Cottonwool —    — 

Brass,raw —   — 

Tin 1,000 1,006 

Lead 1,600 1,000 

Other  articles 88,000 123,000 


IMPORTS  MARTINIQUE,  1841. 


Tissnes  of  cotton francs  4,302,000 

Flax 2,502,000 

"         Wool 448,000 

"         Silk 425,000 

Wines 1,139,000 

Hides 1,004,000 

Olive  oil 680,000 

Saltmeat 540,000 

Pottery,  &c 495,000 

Jewelry,  dfc 455,000 

Metal  works 451,000 

Flour 500,000 

Candles 417,000 

3.  Devendeneies  of  Great  Britain. — The 
extraorainary  colonial  empire,  extending 
over  all  the  world,  which  Britian  has  main- 
tained within  the  last  three  centuries,  is  an 
object  of  admiration,  however  contemplated. 
Even  the  errors  of  her  policy,  co*operated 
by  almost  universal  adoption  among  other 
nations,  and  so  much  reprobated  by  enlight- 
ened economists  of  the  present  day,  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sults. Her  aim  has  been  extension  and  pow- 
er, and  '*  maritime  supremacy  "  and  **  com- 
merce." She  has  regarded  the  surest  means 
of  obtaining  and  perpetuating  these.  Al- 
though despoiled  of  her  thirteen  colonies,  and 
of  the  immense  territories  of  the  American 
Union,  which  her  oppressions  drove  into  sqc- 
cessful  revolt,  she  has  still  upon  the  continent 
and  approximate  inlands,  as  much  of  terri- 
tory remaining  as  the  whole  United  States, 
supposing  we  had  come  out  of  the  Mexican 
war  with  our  old  boundaries.  With  even  this, 
however,  her  craving  appetite  for  empire  is 
ill  appeased. 

The  possession  of  colonies,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fancies  of  other  times,  or  even 
the  results,  is  never  lilcely  again,  in  the  no- 
tions of  liberty,  independence,  and  free  com- 
merce, universally  afloat,  to  be  of  much  ad- 
-Tantajge  to  the  parent  country.  They  will 
not,  it  is  hardly  tuppotable,  m  the  future. 


Batter francs  387,000 

Perfumery 396^000 

Codfish  9S1,00I 

Haberdashery 206^000 

Moles 920,000 

Medicines 165jB0O 

Goods 170,000 

Paper,  &c ISim 

Wood 79,000 

Soap 63i000 

Thread 54,000 

Materials 110,000 

Other  articles 2,638^ 

submit  to  arbitvry  restrictioiis  and  irTespoo- 
sible  power,  exercised  from  abroad.  The 
colonist  is  a  free  man  in  his  new,  as  much  as 
in  his  old  home.  He  loses  do  right.  If  any- 
thing, his  independent  step  should  attach 
other,  and  even  higher,  rights  and  privileges. 
His  connection  with  the  nome  govemmeBt 
is  nothing,  save  only  so  far  as  it  is  his  will  to 
be  connected.  If  protection  be  required, 
their  allegiance  is  due,  to  that  extent  and  no 
more.  He  can  elect  at  pleasure  to  change 
his  government,  whose  only  force  exists  of 
right  in  sufferance.  In  view  of  these  truths, 
how  remarkable  and  atrocious  then  nuist 
appear  those  arbitrary  systems  of  colonial 
empire  which  the  nations  of  the  old  world 
have  so  arrogantly  set  up  I 

An  able  English  writer  has  expressed  these 
opinions  in  a  manner  which  de6es  contradic- 
tion, and  we  extract  with  great  pleasure : 

**  We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from 
anything  now  stated,  that  we  consider  the 
foundation  of  colonial  establishment,  as  geo- 
erally  speaking,  inexpedient — we  entenaia 
no  such  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies,  provided  they  be  placed  in 
advantageous  situations,  but  to  the  trammeli 
that  have  been  laid  upon  their  industry  and 
the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother 
countries,  in  their  domestic  concerns,  that  we 
object    Every  indiyidaal  ought  lo  baTe  Ml 
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[  liberty  to  leave  hU  native  coautry,  and  occa- 
sions very  frequently  occur,  when  govern- 
ments majT  advantageously  interfere  to  settle 
emigrants  in  foreign  countries;  and  when  the 
soundest  policy  dictates  the  propriety  of  their 
supporting  and  protecting  them  until  they  are 
in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  auestion  whatever, 
that  Europe  has  been  prodigiously  benefited 
b^  the  colonization  of  America.  The  colo- 
nists carried  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  religion  of  the  most  civilized 
comqiianities  of  the  old  world,  to  regions  of 
vast  extent,  and  great  natural  facilities,  occu- 
pied only  by  a  few  miserable  savages.  The 
empire  of  civilization  has,  in  consequence, 
been  immeasurably  extended,  and  while  the 
experience  afforded  by  the  use  and  progress 
of  communities,  placed  under  such  novel  cir- 
cumstances, has  served  to  elucidate  and  es- 
tablish many  most  important  and  fundamen* 
tal  principles  in  government  and  legislation, 
Europe  has  been  enriched  by  the  vast  variety 
of  new  products  America  has  afforded  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and 
to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry. 

**  Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  advan- 
tages hitherto  derived  from  the  colonization 
or  America,  they  are  triBing,  compared  to 
what  ibey  would  have  been,  had  the  Euro- 
pean powersleft  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  advantages  of  their  situ- 
ations and  avoided  encumbering  themselves 
with  the  government  of  extensive  territories 
3000  miles  distant.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
hew  era  has  at  length  begun — novut  taeeulo- 
mm  ncLteUur  ordo:  The  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  America  is  destroyed,  and  her  inde- 
pendence achieved.  From  Canada  to  Cape 
Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive  adven- 
turers from  Europe;  and  a  boundless  field  has, 
in  consequence,  been  opened  for  the  reception 
of  our  surplus  population,  and  for  the  aavan- 
tageous  employment  of  European  arti^  capital 
and^^skill.  The  few  remains  ef  the  old  colo- 
nial svstem  which  still  exist,  and  which  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  the  mercantile  pol- 
icy of  this  country  and  France,  cannot  be  of 
long  duration.  Their  mischievous  operation 
is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  they  will  disappear 
according  as  the  knowledge  of  sound  commer- 
cial principles  is  more  generally  diffused.*' 
M'CuVoch  on  Colonics,  1  Com  Die.  413. 

Antigua,  a  fertile  island,  forty  miles  north 
of  Guadaloupe,  twenty-five  northeast  of 
Montserrat,  and  thirty  south  of  Burmuda,  is 
eighteen  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  square  miles.  Its  form  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar oval,  shore  high  and  rocky,  indented  oy 
bays  and  harbors.  Except  to  the  southwest, 
the  approach  to  the  island  is  very  dangerous. 
Sugar  plantations  are  scattered  over  more 
than  one-half  of  it  and  provisions  are  raised 
on  the  remainder.  It  has  several  good  har- 
bors, the  best  of  which  is  English  Harbor, 


deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships.  A 
narrow  isthmus  divides  it  from  Falmouth 
Bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  a  very  thriv- 
ing place  called  after  the  bay.  St.  John's  it 
the  capital  of  the  island. 

Columbus  discovered  this  island  in  1498, 
and  named  it  after  a  church  in  Seville.  In 
1666  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  whose 
possession  it  did  not  long  remain.  The  cli- 
mate of  Antigua  is  healthy.  From  1817  to 
1836,  the  average  annual  mortality  was  not 
more  than  half  that  of  the  West  Indies  sener- 
ally.  During  the  same  period,  the  births 
among  the  slave  population  more  than  com- 

Sensated,  by  seven  hundred,  the  decrease  by 
eaths.    In  Louisiana,  far  different  results  are 
app«rent. 

The  products  of  the  island  are  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum,  and  small  quantities  of  arrow- 
root and  tohacco. 

QUAirriTISS  SHIPPSD  IN  1836. 

Sngar l.'i,739, 180  lbs. 

Molasses 582,050  gaU's. 

Rum 11,308    " 

Arrow-root S5,S90  lbs. 

Tobacco 21,000    " 

QiumMjf  and  Vahte  of  various  Artietes  ofMtrckaaUr 
ue  ueportedjrom  Antigua  during  the  yar  1832. 

VahMto 

SUrUnc 

DMeripUoo  of  Goodi  QoMrtitj  Mmej 

Arrow-root  lbs 6,354 jC342 

CWfoe,  colonial Jba 81,284 781 

Copper,  old lbs 25,006 990 

Corn,  viz.,  wheat  floor.. bbls 7 14 

Dye  and  hard  woods, 

colonial tons 0 20 

Fruits ..value — 2 

Hide* number J12 107 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
ture, British value — 25 

Lime-juice galls 90 3 

Linens,  entered  by  the 

yard,  British yards 140 4 

Molasses galls. . .  .678,500 26,652 

Spirits,  rum gaUs ....  115,420 7,023 

"        shrub gaUs 390 32 

Succades value — 8 

Sugar lbs.  17,165,610  ....  126,403 

Tobacco lbs .400 4 

Tortoise  sheU lbs 56 48 

Wines  of  all  sorts galls 265 77 

Wood  value — 5 

Miscellaneous  articles,  value — 6,650 


Total. 


£169,244 

The  rum  is  of  excellent  quality.  Valae 
of  exports  m  1836,  £175,808  ;  imports, 
£191.817.  Suffar  has  for  a  long  time  been 
the  staple  production  of  the  island.  The 
cane  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Col. 
Codrington,  who  settled  on  the  island  in 
1674.  The  quality  was  at  first  black,  harsh 
and  coarse,  but  these  obstacles  were  at 
length  overcome,  and  a  grade  of  sugar  pro- 
duced equal  to  any  shippM  to  the  European 
markets. 

Mr.  Coleridge  thus  describes  the  island  as 
approached  firom  the  harbor  of  St.  John's : — 

'*  The  heart  of  the  island  is  verdant  with 
an  abundant  pasturage  of  grassy  down,  and 
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the  numerous  houses  of  the  planters,  em- 
bossed in  trees,  have  more  of  the  appearance 
of  country  mansions  in  England  than  al- 
most any  other  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
shores  are  indented  in  every  direction  with 
creeks,  and  bays,  and  coves — some  of  them 
running  into  the  centre  of  the  plantation 
like  canals — some  swelUng  into  estuaries, 
and  others  forming  spacious  harbors.  Be- 
yond these,  an  infinite  variety  of  islands  and 
islets  stud  the  bosom  of  the  blue  sea,  and 
stand  out,  like  so  many  advanced  posts  of 
defence,  against  the  invading  waves.  They 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  given  up 
to  the  rearing  of  provisions  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  great  number  of  cattle.  From 
the  same  hill  (Monk^s  Hill),  when  the  west- 
em  sky  is  clear,  Gaadaloupe,  Montserrat, 
Nevis  and  St.  Kitt's,  may  all  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  naked  eye." 

Barbadoes. — One  of  the  lesser  Antilles  and 
the  most  ancient  of  British  colonies,  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  east  from  St.  Vincent.  It 
is  twenty  miles  long,  and,  in  the  widest  part, 
about  fifteen  broad.  As  compared  with  other 
islands  the  surface  is  low.  There  are  no 
traces  of  volcanic  action  in  Barbadoes,* 
though,  at  intervals  of  several  years,  there 
are  tremendous  hurricanes  exceedingly  de- 
structive of  life  and  property. 

It  is  not  known  when  Barbadoes  was  first  i 
discovered.    Previously  to  1600,  it  was  not  I 


noticed  on  the  eharts  of  Eteopean  naviga- 
tors. By  no  hostile  force  has  Barbadoes 
ever  been  captured.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  named 
it  Los  Barbados,  from  the  number  of  fig 
trees — whose  branches  were  likened  to  lux- 
urious beards. 

Barbadoes  is  surrounded  by  coral  shoals 
and  reefs.  The  number  of  sugar  estates  in 
this  island  is  five  hundred — worked,  with 
the  exception  of  one  steam  mill,  entirely  by 
wind.  The  population,  in  1944,  numbered 
123,000— two-thirds  Mack.  There  are  five 
newspapers  published  at  Bridgeton,  and  t 
paper  was  established  as  early  as  1731.  In 
1843  there  were  forty-four  merchant  vessels, 
and  a  hundred  and  eighteen  transient  traders, 
doing  business  regularly  with  the  island. 
ImporU,  1842,  from  Britain,  je469,180 ;  for- 
eign and  colonial,  £60,936.  One-sixth  of 
the  imports  are  ood-fish,  grain  and  floor, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America.  The  exports  are  sugar,  mm, 
molasses,  arrow-root,  aloes,  cotton,  ginger, 
cocoanuts,  logwood,  bides,  tamarinds,  cocoa, 
coffee,  &c.  Indigo,  tobacco  and  fustic,  were 
formerly  grown.  The  export  of  cotton  is 
only  about  three  hundred  bales.  This  is  tbe 
only  English  island  where  the  export  of 
sugar  has  not  diminished  siace  emancipa- 
tion. 


XXP0BT8  or  BAaiADOXS,  1831-43. 


cwt 


Ooeo*. 


Ceft* 

galloDi 

1831 322,779 i0,730 «,5M 15,M2 %4» 

1832 266,404 5,740 2.468 7,081 ]5B,]tt 

1833  384,971 696 8,403 47,246 4«,3n 

1834 394,527 2,170 72 55,525 njm 

1835 344,689 1,798 77 58,125 57,M$ 

1836 373,428 738 4 47,558 S3,tt 

1837 445,713 914 7,115 70,293 fi^ 

1 838 473,587 455 2,652 98,663 S7,5» 

1839 895,109 502 6 76,444 fQ,8M 

1840 207,4&l 778 31,016 35,959 74.1*7 

1841 257,108 MO — 25,475 pU 

1842 812,563 158 85.054 53,008 Ift/Sa 

1843 349,048 460 18,476 68,975 12,8r 


North  of  Antif(ua  is  situated  the  unimpor- 
tant island  of  Burmudat  whose  population, 
chiefly  black  and  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred, occupies  a  territory  fifteen  miles  in 
length  and  eiffht  wide.     Com,  cotton,  pcp- 

C,  tobacco,  &c^  are  produced  abundantly, 
no  sugar. 


tary. 


The  government  is  proprie- 


AnguUlOj  the  most  northeriy  of  the  Carib- 
bean islands — named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  snake.  Length  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles,  breadth  six  miles  ;  population  three 
thousand,  two  thousand  four  hundred  being 


♦  The  base  of  the  island  being  of  calcareona  rock, 
formed  of  madrepores  and  other  marine  concretions, 
is  supposed,  like  many  of  the  surroonding  isles,  to 
be  of  v<domnlc  origin. 


black.  The  island  has  only  been  partially 
cultivated,  and  the  products  are  not  numerous. 

Dominica  is  in  surface  186,436  acres,  and 
sustains  a  population  of  18,830 — 14,384  be- 
ing black.  The  soil  is  liffht  and  more  fitted 
for  coflee  than  sugar.  Cabinet  woods  abound, 
and  good  fisheries.  The  average  export  of 
sugar,  in  1836,  1837  and  1838,  was  about 
35,000  cwt. ;  of  coffee  240,000  lbs. ;  rum  10,- 
000  gallons  ;  value  of  exports,  in  1836,  £78,- 
282 ;  imports  £68,077.  The  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  ceded  to  Eng- 
land by  France  in  1763;  retaken  by  tbe 
French  in  1778,  and  restored  at  the  peace 
of  1783. 

Qrenada — Area  80,000  acres  ;  population 
in  1836,  whites  and  free  colored  races,  4,220. 
apprenticed  laborers  18,316.    The  climate  is 
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unhealthy,  though  the  soil  is  very  prolific. 
The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Grenada 
were,  in  1838 : 


Sofw^raw 166,798  owts. 

£»»™ 234,991  galls. 

Molasses 18,359  cwts. 

S*^« 81,647  lbs. 

Cotton 109,945    " 

Cocoa 426,696    " 

Arrow-root 3,630   " 

St.  Geoi^e,  the  capital,  has  a  popnlation 
of  2,780.  The  island  was  colonized  by  the 
French  about  1660 ;  was  afterwards  taken 
by  Britain  ;  retaken ;  and  finally  restored. 
Lieut.  Col.  Capadose,  who  visited  the  colony 
a  few  years  ago,  remarks :  **  Grenada  has 
flourished,  but  its  commerce  has  declined ; 
estates  once  valuable  have  been  sold  at  a  ru- 
inous loss  to  the  owners ;  and  it  is  melan- 
choly to  see  the  empty  stores  and  ware- 
houses on  the  quay ;  why  this  is,  one  more 
skilled  in  commercial  statistics  must  deter- 
mine. I  can  but  hope  brighter  days  are  to 
come,  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  will  again 
shine  on  the  lovely  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Grenada,  and  make  it  as  rich  in  civilization 
and  trade  as  it  is  in  the  beauties  of  nature  ; 
when  it  will  be  estimated,  not  for  the  Italian 
softness  of  its  scenery,  but  regarded  as  a 
pearl  of  great  price  among  the  Antilles.* 

MantMerrat  is  a  small  island  dependency  of 
Antigua,  whose  area  is  but  30,000  acres,  and 
population  7,600,  mostly  blacks.  The  coun- 
try is  highly  mountainous.  The  health  is 
fevorable.  Exports,  sugar,  1839,  13.443 
cwte.  ;  and  29,460  gallons  rum.  Value  of 
exports  and  imports  £9,600  each.  It  was 
originally  colonized  by  the  English. 

JV«M«--Population  11,600 ;  length  six  and 
a  half  miles,  breadth  about  the  same.  The 
inhabitants  find  employ  chiefly  in  the  cane 
culture  and  preparation  of  rum.  In  1839, 
36,466  cwts.  sugar,  and  39,252  gallons  rum, 
were  exported  to  England.  Exports,  £12,- 
203;  imports,  £27,183. 

St.  Christopker.^The  population  in  1844 
was  23,177.  The  whole  area  is  43,720  acres, 
one  half  being  unfit  for  cultivation.  Sugar  is 
chiefly  raised,  and  the  export  of  the  island  in 
1838  was  91,765  owU. ;  in  1843.  6,851  hhds. 
The  whole  exports  and  imports  of  1836, 
£244,047.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Capadose  re- 
marks :  *•  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Christopher 
may  well  boast  of  their  island  beauties ;  and 
in  good  truth,  if  the  loveliness  of  nature  can 
produce  happiness,  they  are  blessed  indeed.*' 
St.  Lucia. — By  the  last  census  it  contains 
13,448  blacks,  and  16,017  inhabitants.  The 
tables  of  mortality  almost  prove  it  the  grave- 
yard of  the  West  Indies.  The  harbor  of 
Carenage  is  a  splendid  and  capacious  one. 
The  exporUiu  1835  were  sugar,  50,215  cwt. ; 

♦  Sixteen  years  in  .West  ladies,  voL  i.  p.  »6, 
London,  1&45.  )  f        > 


rum,  14.051  gallons;  molasses,  11,029  cwt.  > 
coffee,  84,000  lbs.  It  was  ceded  to  France 
in  1763,  but  afterwards  retaken  by  England. 
St.  Ftwcew/.— Area  85,000  acres;  popula- 
tion 27,248  in  1844,  of  which  22.997  were 
blacks.  One-third  of  the  surface  ia  in  culti- 
vation. Exports,  in  1841,  110,205  cwts. 
sugar;  88,999  gallons  rum,  &c.  The  island, 
like  others  of  the  West  Indies,  has  several 
times  changed  hands  between  France  and 
England. 

Tobago. — The  interior  lauds  bave  not  been 
brought  into  cultivaiion,  but  are  still  forests. 
The  island  was  colonized,  first  by  the  Dutch, 
and  tben  by  the  Courlauders,  It  then 
changed  hands  twice  between  France  and 
England.  It  is  productive  in  every  plant 
that  grows  in  the  Antilles.  "  Throughout  the 
whole  island  there  is  but  little  social  inter- 
course, as  the  inhabitants  are  scattered,  and 
the  roads,  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in 
such  a  state  as  precludes  visitini?.  But  most 
of  the  estates  are  advantageously  situated, 
and  the  scenery  around  them  picturesque 
and  attractive.  The  variety  of  its  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  vegetables,  render  it  in- 
teresting to  the  botanirt." 

Virgin  hies. — These  include  the  petiy  is- 
lands of  Anegada.  Tortola  and  Virgin  Gorda. 
From  Gapadose's  Travels,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  Tortola,  the  most  impor* 
tant  of  the  group :  "  It  is  different  in  appear- 
ance from  any  or  the  other  colonies,  being  an 
island  of  mountains ;  on  the  summits  of  seve- 
ral are  large  table  lands  well  cultivated.  The 
people  live  secluded  lives,  cultivating  their 
own  fruiu  and  vegetables  ;  feeding  a  few 
sheep  and  poultry;  fishing  or  catching  the 
wild  ducks,  which  abound  in  all  the  moun- 
tain lakes  on  the  island.  I  doubt  whether 
this  little  island  will  ever  rise  above  its  pre^ 
sent  excellence ;  it  is  not  adapted  for  coloni- 
zation, and  can  be  of  but  little  value  unless 
for  a  fortification." 

Honduras  and  Ouiana  are  included  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  thouch  not  islands^ 
Honduras,  or  Balize,  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Central  America.  The  climate  is  moist  but 
healthy.  The  forests  abound  with  the  most 
valuable  woods,  mahogany,  logwood,  &c., 
the  main  products  of  the  colony.  The  ma- 
hogany is  a  m^estic  tree,  arrivmg  at  matn^ 
rity  iu  two  hundred  years!  The  trees  are 
raUed  down  the  rivers.  Three  logs  have 
been  sold  as  high  in  London  as  £3,000,  ac- 
cording to  M*Culloch,  the  product  of  one 
tree !  The  logwood  grows  abundant  in  high 
grounds.  In  1836,  28,318  tons  shipping  ar- 
rived and  29,493  tons  departed.  The  only 
town  is  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Balize 
River,  which  has  about  five  hundred  houses. 
Great  Britain  received  possession  from  Spain 
in  1670,  but  there  were  afterwards  several 
contests  about  it.  The  colony  is  important, 
from  its  situation  between  Yucatan  and  Gua- 
temala on  the  North  American    coast,  for 
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military  operations  ia  this  region.  Its  area 
is  16,400  square  miles ;  175  miles  in  length, 
and  110  in  width.  The  British  at  one  time 
even  claimed  ihe  east  shore  of  Yucatan,  but 
surrendered  the  pretension  in  1763.  Yucatan 
still  asserts  confldently  her  rights  to  the  whole 
of  Balize  to  the  Mosquito  Shore.  Population 
of  Balize  in  1845.  399  whites;  10,410  color- 
ed. Nothing  is  said  to  be  requisite  but  the 
application  of  labor  and  capital  to  render  it  a 
most  productive  sugar  country ;  and  many 
other  products  exclusive  of  mahogany  might 
be  d  awn  from  its  soil  and  its  forests.  La- 
borers could  be  induced  from  Yucatan. 

Guiana.  —  The  British  portion  is  most 
northward  on  the  Souih  American  const,  and, 
with  a  shore  of  four  hundred  miles,  includes 
about  76,000  miles  of  territory.  Guiana  is 
favorable  for  every  tropical  product.  The 
inhabitants  are  aborigines,  Dutch,  English, 
Europeans,  Africans,  and  are  in  number  82,- 


924  negroes,  9,076  colored,  5,000  whites. 
The  three  departments  are  Vemerara,  Esse' 
quibo  and  Berbiee,  whose  chief  towi»  are 
Georgetown  and  New- Amsterdam.  England 
contested  for  a  long  time  the  possession  of 
Guiana  with  the  Datrh,  bat  finally  seized 
upon  it  in  1803.  Populadon  in  1843,  120,- 
000 ;  produce  same  year : 

Sugar  54,674,009  lbs. 

Moliisses $,0SO4MiSlls. 

Rum H7,8»    ** 

Coflfee I,9a4,0001bfc 

Since  the  emanciptUion,  many  estates  have 
been  abandoned.  The  governor,  however, 
in  his  address  of  1843,  says:  "  A  steady  aa«- 
meiitation  of  population,  &c.,  cannot  fail  to 
raise  this  magniBcent  colony  to  that  high 
rank  among  the  dependencies  of  the  Britan 
crown,  to  which  its  extent,  capabilities 
and  fertility  give  it  so  jost  and  natural  a 
claim."* 
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Bikama. — This  group  consists  of  several 
hundred  islands,  extendmg  southeast  six  hun- 
dred miles  between  Florida  and  Hayti.  They 
are  of  coral  formation,  scantily  covered  with 
soil,  and  mostly  uninhabited.  New-Provi- 
dence, from  \\A  harbor,  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  difTern  little 
in  general  appearance  from  the  other  islands. 
Nassau  is  the  capital.  The  whole  area  of  the 
islands  is  stated  at  5.424  miles.  Population 
in  1837,  19,948  ;  two-thirds  being  black. 
The  inhabitants  are  residents  or  wreckers. 
The  latter  are  very  numerous,  and  are  daring 
navigators,  who  find  constant  employ  from 
the  aaogerous  keys,  shoals  and  breakers  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Number  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  3,590.  Articles  of 
product — corn,  potatoes,  yams,  peas,  bnnns, 
pineapples,  cotton,  ochre,  cassada,  pumpkins, 
arrow-root,  oranges.  limes,  lemon:).  Dye 
woods  are  largely  exported,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  salt.  Exports,  in  1834,  £92,802; 
imports,  £142.021.  The  Bahamas  were  set- 
tled by  the  British  in  1629.  They  wore 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  who  m  turn 
were  expelled.  The  French  and  Spaniards, 
combined,  took  possession  in  1703.  l^rom 
that  period  till  the  cession  to  Britain  in  1783, 
the  islands  were  a  famous  rendezvous  for 
pirates. 

Burmtf^— This  is  a  group  of  three  hun- 


dred and  fifty  small  islands  on  tha  Atlantic, 
east  of  South  Oarolina.    Tha   popnktioo « 


♦  The  Mosquito  Territory ^  for  varioias  r 
chiefly  the  alleged  BritlBh  Interfbrenoe  in  its  pobey 
and  claims,  has  grown  of  sufficient  importance  to  n- 
quire  an  elaborate  note.  It  exteoda  westwand  ttem 
Spanish  Hooduraa  to  the  sea,  with  a  moat  exteaat^t 
coast.  Honduras,  asaerting  its  independeaee,  has 
maintained  continual  hostilities  with  Gaaleonls. 
Ttie  Spanish,  it  is  asserted  by  McGregor,  oera 
subjugated  or  occupied  Mosquito,  though  the  Bntak 
bad  long  ago  a  fort  and  tradina  hnta,  which  they 
were  forced  to  abandon.  The  Mosquito  Indiaos  sit 
spoken  of  in  very  high  terms:  **  Their  lore  of  !!*«*• 
ty,  added  to  their  natural  bravery,  impelled  then  ts 
maintain,  in  sovereign  independency,  the  poeam^a 
of  their  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes  and  nren, 
against  the  superior  arms  and  arts  of  ^pala.'* 
They  have  readily  allied  themaelvea  witb  the  Eaf- 
lish  and  look  to  them  for  protection.  During  tht 
war  in  1749,  so  important  was  considered  the  poeae»> 
sion  of  the  Mosquito  Coa9t,  that  the  British  at  oscs 
established  a  garrison  there.  The  settlers,  in  hoyas 
of  a  province  being  set  up  by  the  erowa,  bcgaa  to 
cultivate  the  soil  extensively.  Eight  of  the  Kitlss 
are  said  to  have  bought  a  large  tract  ofland,  acveatj 
miles  long  and  thirty  broad.  A  system  of  govenh 
ment  was  established  over  them  bv  the  home  goven* 
mont.  These  steps  were  regarded  with  JeatoiMy  fey 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  two  nations  successiTelT  vsa 
and  lost  the  mastery  of  the  territory.  In  ITSiS,  aa 
the  discussion  of  claims,  the  British  ministry 
mmed  upon  a  surrender  to  the  crown  <n  '< 
There  is  sufficient  proof  that  aeveral  parts  of  ] 
quito  are  decidedly  more  salubriona  than  any  oumt 
West  India  settlements.  The  supplies  of  eabmet 
lUStlMe.    S 
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8^00,  of  whom  half  are  black.  HamiUon  is 
the  capital.  The  exports  are  arrow  root,  po- 
tatoes, onions,  palmetto  and  straw  bats.  They 
have  one  hundred  vessels  engaged  in  the 
West  India  carrying  trade.  About  one  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil  are  taken  annually  on  the 
coasts. 

SZP0RT8  AND  IMPOBTS  FOB  THI  TEAK  KNDINO 
JAnUJLMYf  1847. 

Import!         Ezporte 

From  Great  Britain £52,072 . . . .  jC2,943 

"    North  America 2,199 207 

"    Britiah  West  Indies 3,881....    7,024 

"    United  States  65,762. . . .    5,107 

"    Foreign  states 9,267....    3,309 

i:i34,189  £18,592 
Number  of  vessels  entered  in  1846,  one 
hundred  and  uinety-four,  of  25,686  tonnage 
inward,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six,  of 
25,565  tonnage  outward ;  1847,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  vessels,  19,962  tons  inward, 
one  hundred  and  sixty^ix,  19,625  tons  out- 
ward. 

STAPLE  PB0DUCTI0N8. 

1846.         1847. 

Arrow-poot i:8,084....je4,115 

2°***"» 1,782....    1,637 

Potatoes 1,W6....    1,845 

Oil 129....       - 

The  exports  of  arrow-root  and  potatoes 
have  been  increasing  very  rapidly  of  late 
years. 

Trinidad. — In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Colombia,  and  the  most  distant  of  all  the  is- 
lands from  the  United  Sutes  is  Trinidad, 
which,  for  commercial  importance,  is  second 
only  to  Janiaica.  Area  about  2,000  square 
miles.  The  interior  is  uncultivated  and  al- 
most unexplored.  The  soil  is  in  general  fer- 
tile, and  is  supposed  sufficient  to  supply  all 
England   with  sugar.    One-thirtieth  of  the 

eoltivated.  This  is  the  British  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  is  considered  by  McGreg- 
or aa  "  independent  and  under  the  protection  and 
sovereignly  of  England;"  which  is  much  the  same 
as  to  say,  is  an  English  possocision.  The  present 
George,  "  king  of  the  Mosquito  shore  and  naiion," 
was  educated,  we  believe,  in  England,  and  crowned 
May,  1845.  The  BriUsh  govemment  keep  up  a  re- 
sident agency  in  the  country. 

Honduras  and  Mosquito,  together,  are  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  miles  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wide  ;  area,  48,500  square  miles.  An  able 
historical  and  descriptive  sketch  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Roberts.  On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it  Is  ob- 
served by  McGregor,  "  it  is  evident  that  the  Mos- 
quito Territory  is  a  most  important  region  of  Ame- 
rica." British  subjects  have  settled  in  various  parts. 
Mr.  Walker,  the  resident  agent,  employs  much  of 
his  time  in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  morale  and 
condition  of  the  Creoles.  An  ensign  and  standard 
fbr  the  nation,  w^re  sent  out  to  them  from  England. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  United  States,  whose  policy 
is  non-interference  by  Europeans  on  the  American 
continent,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  the  movements 
€m  the  Mosquito  coast. 


snr^e  only  is  capable  of  cnltivation.  In 
1838  there  were  184  sugar  estates,  with  an 
invested  capilal  of  £2,000,000  sterling.  A 
deficiency  of  labor  has  long  been  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  estates.  Oocoa  is  extensive- 
ly cultivated ;  asphaltnm  is  found  abundantJy. 
The  progress  of  the  island  has  been  chiefly 
since  1783.  It  has  been  held  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  as  well  us  by  the  Engliih.  The 
population  of  Trinidad  is  stated  as  low  as 
39,000,  and  as  high  as  70,000,  by  different 
writers.  There  were,  in  1840,  180  sugar 
estates,  104  distilleries  on  estates,  21,710 
acres  in  cane.  6,910  acres  in  cocoa.  1.095  in 
coffee,  6,313  in  provisions,  and  7,237  in  pas- 
tures. 

Jamaica. — This  most  important  of  all  the 
British  iblauds,  lies  about  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Cuba,  has  an  area  of  6,250  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  380,000,  of  whom, 
in  1835,  311,000  were  blacks.  Whilst  the 
yellow  fever  rages  on  the  low  grounds,  the 
elevated  regions  enjoy  perfect  health.  The 
island  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  reqnu-es 
much  culture.  Indigo,  coffee  and  cocoa,  for- 
merly much  cultivated,  have  been  given  up. 
Every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  and  the  most 
valuable  dye  and  cabinet  woods  flourish.  The 
European  population  are  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German  and  Portuguese. 
But  little  of  the  island  remains  in  the  bands 
of  the  crown  to  be  granted.  The  largest  es- 
tates are  ab«)ut  1,200  acres,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  procure  a  force  to  work  them,- as  the 
freed  negroes  will  only  work  a  few  hours 
each  day,  and  a  few  days  each  week.  Labor 
and  rent  are  the  chief  subjects  of  agitation. 
The  coffee  estates  have  suffered  less  by 
emancipation,  as  Europeans  cultivate  them  to 
an  extent  But  we  shall  refer  to  these  things 
by  and  bye. 

Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1503,  and  remained  with  them  till  its  con- 
quest by  England  in  1655.  In  1772  the  ex- 
ports were  11,000  hhds.  sugar;  in  1774,  78,- 
000.  The  islnnd  suffered  from  the  American 
war.  The  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  stim- 
ulated the  sugar  production  of  Jamaica, 
which,  in  1802,  reached  143,000  hhds.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  coffee,  which  from  60,- 
000  pounds  in  1752,  reached  19,311,000  in 
1832.  St.  Jngo  is  the  seat  of  government, 
but  Kingston  the  largest  town. 

From  a  letter  of  Dr.  Binns  to  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  we  learn  that  Jamaica  is  exposed  to 
an  easy  conquest  by  a  foreign  power.  Dr. 
Binns  says  : — *•  With  a  single  steamer,  car- 
rying one  thousand  men  and  one  long 
gun,  incalculable  mischief  might  be  done 
ere  the  Queen's  troops  could  be  got  un- 
der arms,  or  the  militia  assembled.  But 
toith  five  thousand  men,  the  i$iand,  in  spite  of 
the  most  gallant  defeneey  must  surrender" 
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The  importo  in  JamaioA  in  1845  reqaired  1  than  the  previooB  y««r.    The  foilowing  «• 
125,421   tonnage,  being  12,000  tons  greater)  the  imports  of  1843  and  1844: 


TABLI  OF  IMPORT! 

1844. 
15%mr— 98.779  bbl».,  2,802'half  bbls. 
Com  3/«i/— 26  puns.,  22,15«  bbls. 
iStce— 1,369  trs.,  235  halftra..  16,122  bags. 
Fish,  Cod-3,897  hhds.,  9,488  trs.,  18,960  bxa. 

Haddock— 79  casks. 

Mackerel -6,912  bbls. 

Alewive8-4,696  bbls. 

Herrings— 3,603  bbls, 

Salmon— 281  tierces,  1,045  bbls. 
Oi7— 1,928  casks. 
Bread— 16,305  bbls. 
Butter— IbMl  firkins,  2,166  kegs. 
Lard— 6,001  firkins,  2,640  kegs. 
Crtnd/e«— 15,366  bxs.,  310  half  bxs. 
,Soa»— 46,323  bxs. 
Porlb— 24,629  bbls.,  2,215  half  bbls. 
Bee/— 1,312  bbls.,  2.50(»  half  bbls. 
TonguesSSe  half  bbls.,  401  firkins. 
Brandy — 3  pipes,  551  hhds. 
VT/ne— 243  pipes,  469  hhds.,  809  qr.  casks. 
Tobacco^98  hhds. 
Com— 45,615  bags. 
Salt—n  hhds.,  883  tierces. 
Lumber,  P.  P.— 1,260,016  feet. 

W.  P.-2,044,581  feet. 
Staves,  R.  0.-73,410. 
W.  0.-65,100. 
Wood  Hoops -213,170. 
Shingles,  Cedar—  1 ,773,4 1 0. 
Cypress— 1,334,070. 


TO  JAMAICA. 

1643. 
06,239  bbls.,  1.665  half  bbls. 

8  puncheons,  9,748  bbls. 
1,756  trs.,  486  half  trs.,  9,069  bags. 
5,421  hhds.,  7,952  trs.,  15,933  bxs. 

1S5  casks. 
23,643  bbla. 
2,926  bbls 
2,853  bbls. 

408  Uerces,  1,440  bUs. 
2,647  casks. 

13,376  bbls.,  916  half  bbls. 
14,762  firkins,  2,410  kegs. 
10,214  firkins,  1,574  kegs. 
25,041  boxes. 
33,566  boxes. 

13,469  bbls.,  1.039  half  bbls. 
821  bbls.,  1,170  half  bbls. 
1,519  half  bbls.,  256  firkins. 
401  hhds. 

112  pipes,  488  hhds.,  1,363  qr.  cks. 
54  hhds. 
54,162  bags. 

30  hhds,  1,033  tiercee. 
555,000  feet. 
2,170,488  feet. 
350,963 
212,740 
323,910 
2,226,090 
1,182,670 


SUOAB  CBOPS  OF  JAMAICA  FROM  1790  TO  1646. 


1790  91,131  hhds. 

1791 91,051 

1792 91,021 

1793 82,136 

1794 97.124 

1795 95,372 

1796 96,460 

1797 85,109 

1798 95,858 

1799 110,646 

1900 105,584 

1801 136,036 

1802 140,113 

1803 115,496 

1804 112,163 

1805 152,352 

1806 146,601 

1807 135,203 

1808 132,333 


1809 114,630  hhds. 

1610 112,208 

1811 138,292 

1812 113,173 

1813 109,158 

1814 104,558 

1815 127,209 

1816 100,382 

1817 • 123,766 

1818 121,758 

1819 116,382 

1820 122,923 

1821 119,560 

1822 94,511 

1823 101,271 

1824 106,009 

1825 72,090 

1826 106,712 

1827 87,399 


1828 161,575  hhds. 

1829 97,893 

1830 100,905 

1831 94,381 

1632 98,686 

1883 85,101 

1834 84.756 

1835 77.970 

1836 67,0W 

1837 61,505 

1838  6«,61S 

1839 49,343 

1840 33,066 

1841 34,491 

1842 50,3915 

1843 44,169 

1844 34,444 

1845 47,926 


We  have  failed  in  obtaining  any  very  late 
tables  showing  the  gross  amount  of  the  trade 
of  all  the  British  West  Indies  with  the  rest 
of  the  world;  The  reader,  however,  under 
the  head  of  each  of  the  islands,  will  have 
found  much  to  guide  him  in  making  a  cor- 


rect estimate.  The  following  compriset  tbe 
trade  of  the  islands  with  the  mother  caatitij 
during  twenty  years;  and  we  shall  see  bere> 
after  that  the  depreciation  which  is  uuratQj 
shown,  has  continued  down  to  the  presot 
day: 


TRADE  OP  QSIAT  BRITAIN  AND  COLONIES. 


Imports  firom       Exports  to        Declared 
Islands,  Islands.  valae 

Official  valae  Value  Exports 

in  £a.  in  £n.  in  £b. 

1814 9,022,809 6,222, 188 7,01 9,938  I 

1815 9,903,260 7,196,081 7,218.057  I 

1816 7,847,895 4,852,228 4,537,056  \ 

1817 8,326,926 7,015,591 5,890,199 

1818 8,608,790 5.989,707 6,021,627 

1819 8,188,539 4,692,414 4,841,753 

1820 8,353,706 4,561,350 4,157,761 

1821 3,667,477  5,311,347 4,320,581 

1822 8,019,765 4,370,178 3,439,818 

1823 8,425,276 5,906,863 3,676,780 

Ifi^-J 9,065,546 5,167,931 8,827,489 


Imports  (torn      Exports  to  Dedand 

Islands.  Islands.  valas 

Ofilcial  valae  Valae  Exports 

in  £».  in  i:s  la  jCs. 

1825 7,932,829 4,997,270 S^^MM 

1826 Q.420,454 4,047,694 S.1I9JB 

1827 8,380,883 5,017.875 S,6»,tt 

1828 9,496,950 4,461,071 3,S8B.:»I 

1829 9,087,923 5.521,956 XntJO^ 

1 830 8,599, 100 5,040.677 V064^ 

1831 8,448.839 3,988,266 %seiS» 

1832 8,168.668 4,100,426 2,439,88? 

1833 8,008,248 4,704,180 2,58:,Ml 

1834 5,410,113 4318,646...,     -— — 
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IXrOftTS  yiOM  VNITBD  XIIfOVOM  TO  tSITISH  WIST  HTDIIS. 


.  ^,574,970  I  1844 jC«,452,40o 

.2,504,004  1845 2,789,211 


1940 

184a.!'.!.'.".!.'."".'.!"!*.".!!;'.!'.!!!!; s,59i;425 1 1845-7 2;505;«w 

1843 2,882,441  \ 


TBASK  BEITI8H  WEST  JNOIBS  AITD  UNITSO  STATIS. 


Exports  United  States. 

Fish  oU  and  eandl«8 $33,609 

Staves,  Ac 312,342 

Masta  and  naral  stores 3,910 

ProTtaions  and  spirits 772,408 

Horses  and  mules 215,902 

Sheep 14,699 

Bread  stulRi 2,194,052 

Rice 159,739 

Tobaeeo 36,885 

Gold  and  silver  coin 6,100 

Mannfkctures 287,782 

Others 76,724 


Domestic  exporto $4, 1 14,2 18 

Foreign 21,828 


Total $4,136,046 


Imports  United  States. 

BnDionand  specie $345,394 

Coffee,  cocoa,  &c 0,459 

Copper  and  brass 42,430 

Dye-wood 1 9, 154 

Mahogany 4,049 

Wines,  Ac 4,785 

Molasses 2,917 

Sugar 22,206 

Spices 38,699 

Coal 766 

Salt / 99,693 

Mauufhctures *. 16,497 

Sundries 84,956' 

Total $687,90* 


VBSSKLS  OWICSD  IN  BEITISH  COLONIES,  1844. 


Antigua 55  .. 

Bahamas 140... 

Barbadoes 37... 

Berbice 18... 

Bermuda 54 . . . 

Deraerara 54 . . . 

Dominica 14 502 . 

Grenada 48 812. 

Jamaica 116 4,363.. 


Toaiwfe 
....833 
.3,252.. 
..1,640.. 

...854.. 

.3,623.. 

.2,352.. 


Crewa 
...220 
...686 
...305 


.323 
.250 
..85 
.198 
.633 


VmmI* 
Montserrat 4... 


Tomnga 
...100... 

Nevis  11 178... 

St.  Kltts     35 546  .. 

St.  Lucia 19 9J8... 

St.  Vincent 27 1,164 .. . 

Tobago 7 189... 

Torrola 48  278. . . 

Trinidad 61 1,832... 


Total. 


Cffn 
....19 
...45 
...114 
...133 
...180 
...46 
..  127 
...878 


The  most  obvious  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  British  and  other  West  Indies, 
18  that  which  grows  out  of  the  relationship 
of  its  white  and  colored  population,  and  the 
experiment  some  years  in  progress  of  cul- 
tivating the  products  of  the  tropics  by  free 
negro  labor.  This  reflection  opens  to  us  the 
whole  subject  of  emancipation,  of  which  the 
world  has  heard  so  much,  and  in  the  discus- 
sion of  which  we  shall  learn  more  of  the  true 
condition  of  the  islands  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  any  of  our  previous  facts  and  statistics. 
We  crave  the  readcr*8  undivided  attention. 

Slavery  is  an  institution  as  old  as  society 
itself.  In  the  most  glorious  eras  of  letters 
and  liberty,  it  was  at  its  height.  We  find  it 
throughout  all  the  dark  ages.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  Christianity,  science  and  civilization,  its 
progress  is  unchecked  and  even  accelerated. . 
Every  attempt  at  suppression  has  signally 
failed.  Abolition  has  been  **a8  sounding 
brass.'*  The  natural  increase  of  slaves  falls 
little  short,  in  the  United  States,  of  100,000 
per  annum,  and  it  is  not  venturing  too  much  I 
to  assert,  that,  for  every  slave  liberated  by  ^ 
one  nation,  another  has  been  imported  by  its 
neighbor  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
imports  into  Spanish  colonies,  Brazil,  South 
America,  &c.,  are  many  thousands  annually. 
The  supply  it  thus  kept  equal  to  the  demand. 


7,304 592,839 40,659 


and  increases  with  it.  There  are  perhaps  as 
many  slaves  in  the  world,  as  the  peculiar 
products  which  they  are  engaged  in  raising, 
and  for  which  they  only  seem  to  be  litted, 
require.  Emancipation  is  the  measure  of 
policy,  when  that  number  is  temporarily  loo 
large.  It  is  less  heartless  than  the  Spartan's 
extermination  of  his  helofs^  but  still  mer- 
cenary, in  that  it  is  enjoying  the  laborers 
prime  and  dismissing  him  to  want  when  he 
ceases  to  be  valuable.  Even  were  the  negro 
entitled  to  his  freedom,  man  is  selfish,  and 
will  not  give  it  to  him,  if  it  involves  his 
pecuniary  loss.  Disregarding  individual 
exceptions,  the  worid  has  exhibited,  as  yet, 
no  such  benevolence. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  men  have  not  lost 
more  than  they  have  gained  by  abstract 
speculations  upon  liberty.  The  liberty  of 
the  uncivilized  and  barbarous  man,  is  that  of 
a  wild  beast.  In  the  delirious  excesses  of 
unrestrained,  unlimited  liberty,  men  have 
proved  themselves  monsters,  and  shocked 
high  heaven  with  their  atrocities.  Dema- 
gogues, fanatics,  those  upon  whom  all 
government,  however  regular,  sits  like  fet- 
ters of  steel,  are  loudest  in  their  vociferations 
for  liberty,  which  is  to  them  a  license  for 
every  bad  passion.  Its  meaning  with  these 
is  very  different  from  what  the  true  patriot 
and  lover  of  country  claims.     We  have  no 
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faith  here.  In  our  opinion,  no  men,  no 
nation  of  men,  who  were  ever  fit  for  true 
liberty,  ever  lost  it.  Dungeons,  bolts  and 
bare  cannot  confine — whips  cannot  tame  its 
noble  spirit.  The  man  who  it  a  slave  was 
never  free  !  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
slave  or  the  nation  of  slaves.  They  were 
made  for  that  condition,  or  they  would  never 
occupy  it.  Their  happiness  and  prosperity 
are  in  this  state ;  or,  having  power,  (for 
with  this  every  creature  of  God  is  endowed.) 
they  would  break  the  fetter,  or  at  least  die ! 
Let  them  be  slaves,  for  freedom  with  such 
has  no  name,  and  would  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  You  could  not  enslave  the 
North  American  Indian — he  defies  your 
bonds  and  dies  free  as  his  native  air.  You 
could  not  enslave  the  Anglo-Saxon — for  this 
our  fathers  in  the  old  and  the  new  world 
have  shown.  Could  slaveiy  even  be  tolerahU 
to  me,  I  would  pray  God  to  continue  me  a 
slave.  There  is  but  one  nation  in  all  the 
world  who  will  submit  itself  a  willing,  un- 
resisting subject  to  slavery,  and  that  is  the 
African  I 

In  every  age  of  history  the  African  has 
been  a  slave.  His  slavery  began  in  his  own 
country  and  to  his  own  princes.  The  lowest 
rational  being  in  the  creation  of  God,  next  to 
the  Hottentot,  with  capacities,  mentally  and 
physiologically  considered,  of  the  most 
groveling  character,  he  has  been  the  same  in 
all  ases  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  with 
the  identical  characteristics  in  the  cane-fields 
of  Cuba  as  four  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
streets  of  Thebes  !*  He  does  not  repine, 
he  does  not  rebel.  Nothing  higher  incites 
him.  He  toils  when  he  is  bid,  and  ceases 
the  very  moment  that  constraint  is  removed. 
— If  liberated  and  left  to  himself,  he  de- 
generates back  to  barbarism,  from  the  civil> 
ization  which  slavery  brought  him.  In  the 
siffht  of  every  other  people  he  is  degraded, 
whether  nominally  bond  or  free.  Social 
intercourse  with  him  is  imposnible.  His 
experiments  in  self-government  have  been 
hideous  failures,  as  we  shall  see  directly  in 
considering  Hayti.  Throughout  the  British 
West  Indies,  he  is  a  political  cypher,  and 
only  kept  in  place  by  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  government.  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia  are  experiments  in  the  face  of  all 
experience.     The  former  has  already  failed. 

If  a  right  to  hold  the  African  in  bondage 
were  in  issue,  though  in  fact  the  constraint 
comes  from  his  own  nature,  and  there  were 
not  the  other  strong,  and,  as  we  believe, 
irresistible  arguments  from  history  and  the 
Bible,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  any  stress 
now  upon  the  argument  from  policy,  grow- 

*  The  archeologlcalandhieroglyphical  researches 
in  Egypt  clearly  demonstrate  this— vide  Gliddon's 
Lectures ;  Dr.  Nott,  in  Southern  Qnarteriy  Review, 
and  Commeroial  Review,  Nov.,  1847 ;  also  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  In  S.  Q  Review 


ing  out  of  the  condition  in  which  whole  < 
munities  find  themselves  placed,  strong  as 
that  argument  justly  is,  we  would  take  the 
high  ground,  in  view  of  every  circumstance 
of  his  case,  thai  the  negro  was  created  essen^ 
tially  to  be  a  slavey  and  finds  his  highest  de- 
velopment and  destiny  in  that  condition*  Nor 
can  I  see  in  this  a  contradiction,  or  one 
ground  to  except  to  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  his  Creator,  whose  ways  are  too  £u 
above  mine  to  be  perfectly  comprehended. 
Happiness,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  the 
ultimate  end ;  and  whatever  condition  pro- 
duces the  most  of  this,  right  and  good.  As 
we  are  created  with  difl^rent  inteiligenees 
little  less  than  angels  and  idiots  ;  with  dif- 
ferent constitutions,  Hercules  and  imbeciles ; 
in  the  frozen  climates  of  the  poles,  where 
bread  must  be  earned  by  struggles  with  ter- 
rible nature — or  about  the  equator,  where 
spontaneous  fruits  make  earth  a  sarden  of 
paradise,  so  can  I  see  no  gronnd  for  pre- 
suming the  equ4dity  of  mankind.  There  is 
no  argument  a  priori.  If  an  argument  be 
framed,  it  must  come  iroimfactst  and  all  facts 
are  opposed  to  the  theory.  Perhaps  I  had 
rather  be  a  slave  than  an  idiot,  were  it  pos- 
sible for  my  nature  to  be  enslaved.  Perhaps 
I  had  rather  be  a  slave  in  the  genial  skies  of 
the  tropics,  than  a  savage  among  tumbling 
icebergs  or  in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  or  perhaps 
nature,  more  kind  and  wise,  may  determine 
for  roe.  I  am  so  fashioned,  however,  as  to 
decide  beyond  one  question,  the  propriety  of 
the  existence  of  slavery,  firom  the  tacX  that 
it  has  existed  in  certain  people,  from  the 
remotest  periods  of  time,  not  only  withont 
resistance,  but  with  ready  acquiescence; 
that  they  have  flourished  under  it,  and  be- 
come civilized  and  useful,  and  in  every 
experiment,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  to  alter  their  state,  have 
manifested  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  other. 
A  freeman  myself,  without  any  fine  span 
and  impracticable  notions  of  its  umversal 
propriety,  I  seek  not  to  be  wise  above  what 
is  written,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  facts  as 
they  are  given. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  sys- 
tematic slave  dealer  than  Great  Britain — not 
even  New-England — but,  becoming  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  a  sense  of  her  wrongs^ 
under  the  scourges  of  conscience,  she  took  a 
turn  and  vowed  henceforward  the  world 
should  all  be  free.  We  make  this  charitable 
supposition  of  eonseientumsn€sa  from  the 
promptings  of  a  liberal  nature— for  it  is  well 
known  that  philanthropy  knocked  a  very  loof 
time  at  the  doors  of  pariiament  before  it  was 
heard,  and  some  have  unkindly  insinuated, 

*  The  reader  will,  if  possible,  read  Dr.  Csit- 
wright^s  paper  on  the  negro,  in  the  Soatliem  Qosr 
terly  Review ;  we  Ibrget  the  xoixuae.    He  ao|i^otts 

Ktwerfolly  this  position,  as  also  does  I>r.  Noil,  aC 
obile. 
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wan  only  heard  when  inUrett  whiepered  your 
West  India  potseitiont  are  not  fertile  enough 
to  compete  with  foreign  islandt.  You  have 
immense  empires  in  the  east,  capable  of 
unlimited  production,  which  others  have 
not.  Liberate  your  West  India  Slaves ;  force 
thenif  as  you  can  then^  to  liberate  theirs^  and 

Chave  the  monopoly  of  the  toorld  !  This  has 
n  insinuated,  and  the  late  importation  of 
African  apprentice  (  1  )  squints  awfully  at 
the  practical  interest  view  of  the  matter. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may.  Great  Bri- 
tain liberated  her  slaves,  and  we  are  about 
to  show,  however  uncharitable  in  us,  that 
whether  instigated  bv  the  highest  benevo- 
lence or  most  sordid  interest,  she  had 
absurdly  blundered  in  her  course,  injunng 
every  one  that  she  would  have  benefited, 
and  benefiting  every  one  she  would  have 
injured. 

In  1838  the  fiat  went  forth  that  800,000 
•laves  were  freemen,  and  that  in  the  sufifer- 
toce  of  government,  eight  shillings  in  the 
pound  value  for  every  slave  would  be  paid  to 
nis  master.  Thus  by  grinding  taxation  upon 
the  laboring  classes  of  England,  was  raised 
£20,000,000  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
£50,000,000  property,  consecrated  as  such 
by  law  ;  and  with  little  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  property  holders  themselves,  was  se- 
cured emancipation.  This  was  the  first 
pecuniary  cost.  We  shall  see  hereafter  it 
was  but  a  tithe  of  what  had  to  be  incurred. 

There  was  an  intermediate  apprenticeship 
state  established.  Col.  Capadose,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  forces  when  the  news  was 
received  in  the  islands,  gives  us  in  his  work 
a  graphic  sketch  of  the  scene :  **  The  ne- 
groes crowded  round  to  hear  the  news,  fran- 
tic ;  but  when  told  of  six  years'  apprentice- 
ship, *  No  six  years,  no  six  years,'  they 
▼ociferated,  beyond  all  bound  of  control.  Ex- 
planations were  vain.  The  police  were  called 
out  and  martial  law  contemplated.  Every 
thing  looked  mightily  like  insurrection" — 
(this  was  in  Trinidad,)  "  the  negroes  flocked 
to  town  and  would  not  return  to  their  mas- 
ters, so  that  the  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  exert  the  power  vested  in  them,  and  make 
some  examples  by  having  corporal  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  few  ofthe  strong  and  re- 
fractory men,  which  bad  the  desired  efiect, 
and  the  apprentices  returned  to  the  estates.'* 

However,  slavenr  has  ceased  and  appren- 
ticeship has  ceased,  at  least  for  the  original 
blacks,  and  fifteen  years  have  passed.  We 
naturally  desire  to  know  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  It  has  surely  had  sufficient 
time  to  work.  It  has  been  tried  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Other  nations  have 
an  interest  in  these  results.  France  has, 
because  her  revolutionary  government  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  similar  movement.  The  United 
States  have,  for  we  have  near  3,000,000 
slates  ;  and  some  very  wise  and  very  hu- 


mane men  are  ever  urging  us  to  set  them 
free,  to  rove  untrameled  as  they  wist, 
over  the  wealthiest  states  of  the  Union. 
These  gentlemen  cannot,  of  course,  object 
to  our  pointing  to  their  own  bantlings, 
emancipation  and  Hayti,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  receiving  instruction  from  that  quar- 
ter.  It  is  but  fair,  too,  that  British  writers 
should  speak,  whose  prejudices  would  na- 
turally induce  them  to  give  the  most  favor- 
able account,  even  if  there  were  American 
authorities  to  consult.  On  so  interesting  a 
point  the  reader  will  pardon  our  frequent 
and  extended  quotations.  And  first  from 
th(*  work  of  Col.  Capadose,  who  was  an 
oflicer  sixteen  years  in  the  islands,  publish- 
ed in  London,  1845.  We  ought  also  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  writer  is  a  great  advocate  for 
emancipation  and  the  negroes. 

"  The  greatest  drawback  to  agriculture  in 
the  West  Indies  is  the  idleness  of  the  ne- 
groes, who  work  only  four  hours  in  the  day, 
and  then,  ^notwithstanding  the  high  wages 
they  receive,)  very  negligently  ;  three  quar* 
ters  of  a  dollar  each  per  diem,  or  rather 
for  four  hours'  superficial  work,  besides 
other  advantages  equivalent  to  one  dollar, 
is  what  is  usually  paid  to  them.  Many  will 
not  work  at  all  so  long  as  they  have  any 
money,  and,  upon  the  slightest  word  of  re- 
proach, quit  the  estate  forever.  My  friends 
were  in  great  anxiety,  lest,  through  the 
misconduct  of  these  wilful  laborers,  the 
crops  of  this  year  should  be  lost  ;  and  as 
every  month  increases  their  insolence, 
there  was  a  worse  prospect  for  the  future.** 
—Vol.  i.  29. 

**  I  could  not  see  the  machinery  in  opera- 
tion, as  nearly  all  the  work  people  had  left 
in  consequence  of  a  slight  reprimand  he  had 
given  them,  for  impertinence  and  disrespect 
to  the  gentleman,  his  assistant,  who,  being 
disturbed  one  night  by  their  boisterous  sing- 
ing, dancing  and  noisy  music,  mildly  re- 
quested them  to  go  to  a  greater  distance 
from  his  lodging.  Instead  of  complying 
with  his  reasonable  request,  they  told  him 
he  miffht  go  and  sleep  at  the  mill,  for  they 
should  not  move  to  please  him,"  &c.  &c. — 
Vol.  i.  35. 

**  They  (the  negroes)  are  too  indolent  for 
so  important  an  object ;  for,  whilst  they 
possess  lands  capable  of  enriching  them  in 
the  highest  decree,  they  simply  cultivate 
what  they  require  for  present  support — a 
small  quantity  of  rice,  cocoa,  coffee,  Indian 
corn,  ground  provisions,  and  some  few  of 
the  tropical  fruits.  With  property  abound- 
ing with  the  finest  trees  and  materials,  their 
cottages  are  poor  looking,  miserable  dwell- 
ings."—Vol.  i.  39. 

**  The  whole  way  I  passed  cocoa  and  cof- 
fee grounds,  but  not  in  good  order,  and 
offering  a  gloomy  illustration  of  what  I  had 
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observed  in  the  sagar  estates,  ris.,  the  want 
of  proper  workmen.  In  these  plantations 
it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  labor  is 
BO  light  that  children  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing it  ;  but  the  weeds  are  suffered  to  grow 
to  a  great  height — even  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit  is  scarcely  performed,  a  greater 
part  being  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
Everything  offers  a  cheerless  contrast  to  the 
former  flourishing  state  of  the  colony,"  Sec. 
&c.— Vol.i.  46. 

**  But  what  a  contrast  was  offered  by  the 
valley  of  Diego  Martin  ;  the  estates  looked 
abandoned,  and  the  luxuriant  cocoa,  coffee 
find  sugar  which  formerly  gave  so  much 
beauty  to  the  landscape  were  no  longer  seen ; 
long  brushwood  had  taken  their  place  and 
everything  wore  a  neglected  aspect." — 
Vol.  i.  80. 

In  relation  to  the  negroes,  Col.  Ca][>adose 
•ays  : 

**  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted ^that  the 
emancipated,  and  the  people,  generally,  in 
the  colonies,  are  averse  to  agricultural  la- 
bor, and  that  the  comparatively  few  who  do 
engage  in  it,  are  so  unreasonable  in  their 
demands.  It  is  equally  to  be  lamented  that 
the  free-bom  rising  generation  seem  abso- 
lutely disinclined  to  any  pursuits  of  that 
nature,  even  the  cultivation  of  gardens." — 
Vol.  ii.  250.» 

The  present  value  of  estates  : 

*♦  It  is  affirmed  that  very  few  proprietors 
of  estates  in  the  West  India  colonies,  mow 
cloar  the  expenses  attendant  on  their  culti- 
vation ;  yet,  in  some  of  them,  such  as  To- 
bago. Dominica,  Grenada,  and  others,  the 
wages  paid  to  laborers  amount  to  less  than 
what  the  maintenance,  in  all  probability,  of 
a  similar  number  of  slaves  would  have  cost 
before  the  emancipation.  The  loss  to  pro- 
prietors in  those  colonies  must,  then,  arise 
from  the  difference  of  labor  performed  from 
its  present  insufficiency — whilst  the  labor- 
ers have  an  easy  mode  of  indemnifying 
themselves  for  the  lowness  of  wages  by  the 
sale  of  their  ground  provisions,  on  which 
they  can  put  what  price  they  please." — 
—Vol.  ii.  255. 

An  able  writer  in  the  February  number 
of  Blackwood,  1848,  paints  in  most  fearful 
colors,  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  emancipation  act 
was  passed,  the  produce  of  the  West  Indian 
estates  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  their 
value  to  be  correspondingly  depreciated. 
This  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  working  hours,  and  of 
the  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  laborers 
altogether  from  plantation  employment.     In 

*  Col.  Capadose  does,  in  several  places,  speak  of 
ihc  contentment  of  the  negroes,  and  possession  of 
physical  comforts  ;  but  he  is  forced,  at  the  same  time, 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  name  of  freedom,  so  dear ; 
as  he  admits  that  they  were  **oonfoTtable,  happy, 
and  well  taken  care  of,  in  every  way,  when  slaves.'' 


fact,  the  want  of  adequate  labor  began  to  be 
felt  most  painfully  throughout  the  colonies. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  planters  went  on, 
making  every  exertion  they  could,  under 
peculiarly  difficult  circumstances. 

*'The  increased  expense,  occasioned  by  tht 
altered  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  soon 
absorbed  more  than  the  compensation  money 
which  they  had  received  ;  and  in  additioa 
they  were  urged  by  government  to  provide 
more  fully  ^r  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal 
law,  for  establishing  circuit  courts,  amend- 
ing the  workhouse  Taws,  improving  the  state 
of  jails,  for  better  prison  discipline,  esrablisb- 
ing  weekly  courts  of  petit  sessions,  providing 
places  of  confinement  for  prisoners,  raising 
an  efficient  police,  6cc. — things  no  doubt 
very  desirable  in  themselves,  but  not  to  be 
accomplished  save  at  a  grievous  cost,  which, 
of  course,  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  planters.  The  following 
extract  from  the  answer  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly, in  reply  to  the  governor*s  address, 
at  the  opening  of  that  chamber  on  4th  Au- 
gust, 1835,  will  show  the  state  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  close  of  the  year  immediately 
subsequent  to  emancipation  :  '  Seeing  large 
portions  of  our  neglected  cane- fields  becom- 
ing overrun  with  weeds,  and  a  still  larger 
portion  of  our  pasture  lands  returning  to  a 
state  of  nature ;  seeinir,  in  fact,  desolation 
already  overspreading  the  face  of  the  land, 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  abandoning 
the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to  entertain 
favorable  anticipations,  or  to  divest  oar- 
selves  of  the  painful  conviction,  that  pro- 
gressive and  rapid  deterioration  of  property 
will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  that  its  termination  must  (un- 
less strong  preventive  measures  be  applied) 
complete  tne  ruin  of  the  colony.* 

**  The  following  were  the  immediate  and 
extremely  natural  consequences  :  '  There 
was  no  violence  ;  the  mass  of  the  laboring 
population  being  left  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  houses  and  grounds  on  the  estates  of 
their  masters.  For  successive  weeks  uni- 
versal idleness  reigned  over  the  whole  island. 
The  plantation  cattle,  deserted  by  their 
keepers,  ranged  at  large  through  the  growing 
crops,  and  fields  of  cane,  cultivated  at  great 
cost,  rotted  upon  the  ground  for  want  ofhands 
to  cut  them.  Among  them  the  humbler  classes 
of  society,  respectable  families,  whose  sols 
dependence  had  been  a  few  slaves,  had  to  per- 
form for  themselves  the  most  menial  offices. 
Still  the  same  baneful  infiuence  continued  ts 
rule  the  government.  In  all  cases  of  difierence 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  supported  the 
emancipated  mass  against  the  helpless  pro- 
prietor, and  even  took  an  active  part  in  sap- 
porting  the  demands  of  the  people  for  an  ex- 
travagant rate  of  wages,  alike  iiyurioas  ta 
both  classes.' 
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"  To  the  EdUor  of  the  Jamaica  Despatch, 
Chronicle,  and  Gazette. 

"  Coming  events  cart  their  shadows  before." 

"  Sir — I  have  just  returned  from  Lucea, 
where  I  have  witnessed  a  sight  any  thing  but 
gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

"  A  vessel  has  arrived  from  *  Trinidad  de 
Cuba,*  to  load  with  the  mill  and  machinery, 
coppers,  and  other  apparatus  fttim  Williams- 
field  Estate  in  this  parish,  late  the  property 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Grant.  The  estate  has, 
since  Mr.  Grant's  death,  been,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  times,  abandoned ;  and  Mr. 
D'Cas.ro,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  now  at 
Lucea,  has  purchased  the  fixtures  for  an  es- 
tate settling  in  Cuba. 

**  Is  not  the  fate  of  Jamaica  estates  fore- 
shadowed in  this  circumstance  1  Is  it  not  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  we  ate  being  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  by  our  fellow-countrymen, 
solely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  foreigners ! 

**  It  does  not  require,  Mr.  Editor,  a  prophet 
to  foretell  the  fate  of  Jamaica  sugar  proper- 
ties, and  that  for  every  man^s  property  des- 


troyed here,  half  a  dozen  will  flourish  in 
Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  trade  is  opened  to 
us,  and,  for  a  few  months,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  a  brisk  one.  I  would  strongly  reconir- 
mend  gentlemen  who  are  advertising  proper- 
ties for  sale  to. send  the  advertisement  to 
Cuba ;  an  estate  now  is  not  worth  more  than 
the  cattle  and  machinery  on  it,  and  our  neigh- 
bors in  Cuba  might  obtain  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  the  settlement  of  their  sugar 
plantations  on  very  easy  terms ;  and  it  will 
be,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable,  at  some 
future  time,  when  necessity  compels  us  to 
quit  our  own  country,  to  seek  a  living  in 
Cuba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam-engine,  or 
coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly  fortunate, 
obtain  the  superintendence  of  any  one  of 
them.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant. A  Propristob. 

"Hanover,  Oct.  23,  1847." 

"  The  destructive  results  to  property,  by 
the  changes  thus  precipitately  forosd  on  the 
colony,  will  be  best  manifested  by  reference 
to  the  exports  of  our  three  great  staple 
sugar,  rum,  and  coflee : 


Annnal 
Valse. 


.«8,flS5,877 £3,852,891 


Ponnda  Coffee 
Hhds.  sugar     Punch.  Rom        at  fiOs  per 
ati:20.  atiriO.  100  Iba. 

Averaffe  of  the  five  years  ending  1807.  last  of 

the  African  trade 131,9flS 50,4««. 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1815,  date  of 

Registry  Act 118,490 48,736 34,394,790 3,586,908 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1623,  date  of 

Canning's  Resolutions 110,924 41,046 18,792,909 3,193,637 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1833,  last  five 

of  sUvery 95,353 35,505 17,645,603 2,791,478 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1643,  first  five 
of  freedom 42,453 14,185 7,413,496 1.313;884 


**  Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jamaica  pro- 

fressively  rose  as  cultivation  was  extended, 
rom  that  date  they  have  been  gradually 
sinking ;  but  we  more  especially  entreat  at- 
tention to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the 
effect  of  emancipation,  which  in  ten  years, 
reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  prin- 
ciijal  staples  from  £2,791,478,  to  £1.213,284, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen, 
or  equal,  at  five  per  cent,  to  an  investment 
of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  an- 


nihilated. We  believe  the  history  of  the 
world  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  par- 
allel case  of  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a 
civilized  government,  upon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects. 

"  In  other  places  the  alteration  and  decline 
has  been  even  more  startling.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  state  of  exports  from 
British  Guiana,  at  intervals  of  three  years, 
beginning  with  1827,  and  ending  as  above' 
with  1843 : 

Goflfee, 
lbs.  Dotch.. 


Molasses, 
casks. 


Cotton, 
bales 


Sagar,  Ram, 

Year.  hhds.  puncheons. 

1827 71,168 22,362 28,226 15,904 8,063,758 

1830 60,717 32,939 21,189 5,423 9,503,756 

1633 63,415 17,824 44,508 3,699 5,704,488 

1836 57,143 24,302 37,088 3,196 4,801,358 

1839 38,491 16,070 12,134.   .   1,364 1,583,350 

1843 35,738 8,296 24,937 34 1,438,100 


These,  then,  at  first  blush,  are  the  fruits 
-which  have  been  abundantly  reaped,  and 
there  is  little  to  hope  for  in  the  future,  des- 
pite of  all  the  efforts  which  the  returning 
reason  of  the  mother  country  annually  puts 
forth.  To  us,  it  is  too  plainly  manifest,  the 
doom  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  irrevoca- 
bly sealed. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  when  Secre- 
taxy  of  Stats,  in  1844,  dispatched,  we  be- 
VOL,  ni.  35 


lieve,  a  private  a^«nt  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
quest  of  information  for  the  department,  and 
with  the  results  before  him,  produced  that 
celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  King,  which  did  so 
much  in  opening  the  eyes  of  France  and 
other  nations.  The  strong  yet  truthful  col- 
ors in  which  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
are  developed,  warrants  an  extract  in  oar 
pages. 
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"  The  experiment,  6u:.,  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  costly  one.  She  has  expended  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  indemni- 
fying the  owners  of  the  emancipated  slaves. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increased 
price  paid  since,  by  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  sugar  and  other  tropical  productions, 
in  consequence  of  the  measure,  is  equal  to 
half  that  sum ;  and  that  twice  that  amount 
has  been  expended  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade — making  together,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  as  the  expense 
of  the  experiment.  Instead  of  realizing  her 
hope,  the  result  has  been  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Her  tropical  products  have  fallen  off 
to  a  vast  amount.  Instead  of  supplying  her 
own  wants  and  those  of  nearly  all  Europe, 
with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has  now,  in 
some  of  the  most  important  articles,  scarcely 
enough  to  supply  her  own.  What  is  worse, 
her  own  colonies  are  actually  consuming 
sugar  produced  by  slave  labor,  brought  di- 
rect to  England,  or  refined  in  bond,  and  ex- 
ported and  sold  in  her  colonies  as  cheap,  or 
cheaper,  than  they  can  be  produced  tliere ; 
while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  diminishing, 
has,  in  fact,  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever.  So  disastrous  has  been  the 
result,  that  her  fixed  capital  vested  in  tropi- 
cal possessions,  estimated  at  the  value  of 
near  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

^*  But  this  is  not  the  worst     While  this 

•  costly  scheme  has  had  such  ruinous  effects 
upon  the  tropical  productions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  it  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus,  follow- 
ed by  a  corresponding  increase  of  products, 
to  those  countries  which  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  shun  her  example.  There  has  been. 
It  is  estimated  by  them,  invested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tropical  products,  since  1808,  in 
fixed  capital,  nearly  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  wholly  dependent  on  slave  labor. 
In  the  same  period,  the  value  of  their  pro- 

•  ducts  is  estimated  to  have  risen  from  about 
$72,000,000  annually,  to  nearly  $220,000,- 
t)00,  while  the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  of 
Great  Britain  vested  in  cultivating  tropical 
products,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
IS  estimated  only  at  about  $830,000,000.  and 
the  value  of  the  products  annually,  at  about 
$50,000,000.  To  present  a  still  more  strik- 
ing view :  of  three  articles  of  tropical  pro- 
ducts— sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton — the  British 
possessions,  including  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in  1842,  of 
«ugar,  only  3,993,771  pounds,  while  Cuba, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  excluding 
other  countries  having  tropic-al  possessions, 
produced  9,600,000  pounds ;  of  coffee,  the 
British  possessions  produced  only  27,293,- 
003  pounds,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  produced 
801,595,125  pounds,  and  of  cotton,  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  including  shipments  to 
China,  only  137,443,446  pounds,  while  the 


United  State*  alone  produced  790,479,275 
pounds." — Senate  DocumenUj  1844. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  into  the  details  of 
these  emancipation  movements,  and  of  those, 
the  necessary  sequence,  demanded  by  the 
condition  of  the  islands — protests  upon  pio* 
tests,  petitions  upon  petitions,  committees 
in  parliament,  and  reports,  navigation  and 
tariif  laws,  crimination  and  recrimination,  by 
parties  and  ministers,  in  one  continued,  un- 
interrupted  senes. 

The  colonists  deserve  the  fate  they  hare 
suffered.  They  were  deluded  with  open 
eyes  into  an  assent  to  a  scheme  which  thej 
at  least  should  have  known  to  be  impractica- 
ble. The  alluring  promises  so  liberally 
made,  have  not  been  kept.  Indeed,  no  gov> 
emment  could  be  supposed  absurd  encwgh 
to  keep  them,  if  it  had  the  power.  There  is 
a  point  beyond  which  men  will  not  enditre 
taxation,  and  they  are  reaching  it.  Let  the 
colonist  partake  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  Ms 
fanaticism  without  complaint.  He  could 
have  averted  the  evil.  He  should  hav« 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  a  British  subject,  and  resisted  the 
encroachment.  Magna  Ckarta  and  the  con- 
stitution of  parliament  were  the  bulwarks  of 
his  property  as  his  person.  The  power  was 
his  to  have  defied  and  resisted,  even  unto 
death.  Wo  admit  the  difficulties  of  the  po- 
sition, but  he  should  have  been  firm  and  un- 
moved. To  him  the  negro's  character  was 
familiar ;  and  let  us  ask,  what  clavefaolder  of 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana, 
even  if  ignorant  of  the  results  in  the  West 
Indies,  would  hesitate  a  moment  about  the 
availability  of  free  black  labor  in  any  depart- 
ment of  tropical  agriculture  t  Wo  shall  see, 
now,  the  same  confessions  wrung  from  Brit- 
ish lips.  The  extract  is  from  Blackwood, 
for  February,  1848  : 

"The  neffro  is  more  fully  alive,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  class  of  mankind,  to  the  lux- 
ury of  undisturbed  idleness.  He  has  few 
wants,  and  those  few  are  easily  supplied  in 
such  a  splendid  island  as  Jamaica,  where  his 
provision  ground,  with  the  smallest  possiUe 
amount  of  cultivation,  will  afford  him  the 
necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  li£e. 
What  he  cannot  raise  for  himself,  must  of 
course  be  obtained  by  labor;  but  a  very 
slight  portion,  indeed,  of  the  primal  cuise 
now  lights  upon  the  emancipated  negro,  who 
has  no  ambition,  and,  consequently,  no  mo- 
tive to  persevere. 

*'  It  has  been  perfectly  well  ascertaioed, 
that  the  constitution  of  Europeans  will  not 
admit  of  their  pursuing  out-door  labor  in  a 
tropical  climate ;  and,  therefore,  white  labor 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  natives  of  Ma- 
deira, indeed,  have  been  tried,  but  tbey  are 
unfit  for  the  work ;  and  even  were  it  other- 
wise, the  supply  from  that  quarter  is  limiled. 
Coolies  were  brought  out  aom  the  £aat  la- 
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dies  at  an  enormous  expense,  equal  to  two- 
fifths  of  their  wages,  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  It  is  well  known,  that  of  the  last  lots 
of  Portuguese  and  Coolies  (those  of  1845-6), 
nearly  one-half  have  been,  since  that  period, 
on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  not  seriously 
m,  but  in  that  feeble  and  inert  state  which 
change  of  climate  is  apt  to  produce. 

**  From  all  this,  and  from  the  experience 
of  centuries,  it  is  evident,  that  the  African 
alone  is  physically  suited  to  undergo  with 
ease  and  without  danger,  the  fatigue  of  field 
labor  in  the  climates  which  are  suited  for 
sugar  cultivation.  We  shall  presently  al- 
lude to  the  obstacles  which  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  free  labor 
from  that  quarter ;  and  we  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  convince  the  most  scrupulous  rea- 
der, that  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the 
pseudo-friends  of  the  African,  is  one  most 
admirably  calculated  to  foster  the  state  of 
barbarism,  cruelty,  ignorance,  oppression 
and  crime,  which  is  the  melancholy  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy 
country." 

Let  these  stubborn  facts  rebuke  the  pre- 
sumptuous interference  of  those  in  certain 
sections  of  our  own  Union,  with  the  institu- 
tions of  other  sections,  about  which  they  are 
practically  as  ignorant  as  was  the  British 
nation  of  the  character  of  the  people  they 
set  loose  upon  the  worlJ.  Shall  the  mo- 
mentous experiment,  made  under  such  au- 
spicious circumstances,  result  less  disastrous- 
ly when  made  under  circumstances  infinitely 
more  unfavorable  !  The  negro,  by  nature,  is 
fierce  and  ungovernable,  and  submits  to  ex- 
ertion under  pressure  only  of  the  greatest 
exigencies  or  constraint.  His  aspirations 
are  gross  and  sensual.  Satisfy  these,  and  he 
will  bask  in  the  sun,  and  doze  away  life  in 
stupid  insensibility.  To  suppose  such  a 
people  capable  of  self-government,  and  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  all  the  regula- 
tions and  duties  of  a  civilized  state  of  socie- 
ty, is  a  monstrous  assumption. 

One  act  of  palpable  iniquity  is  brought 
home  upon  the  British  government.  After 
forming  a  solemn  compact  with  the  master, 
to  allow  him  six  years  of  labor,  termed  ap- 
prenticeship, in  his  slave,  and  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  in  consideration  of  his  after  free- 
dom, the  parliament  of  England,  in  its  infinite 
highness,  undertook  to  dissolve  this  com- 
pact by  abridging  to  four  yeart  the  service  of 
the  negro  !     But 

**  The  way  foand  prosperoas  once, 
Induces  best  to  nope  of  like  success." 

Among  the  earliest  complaints  of  the 
planters  were,  that  they  were  neglected  by 
the  home  government ; — that  no  facilities 
were  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  appren- 
tices [!]  from  Africa  or  the  East  Indies  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  impediments  imposed.  The 
last  complaint  amounts  to  this — contracts 


made  with  such  apprentices  in  their  native 
country  are  of  no  force.  They  must  be  made 
in  the  colony  ;  this  is  plain.  A  contract 
made  with  a  barbarian,  in  his  native  wilds, 
would  have  few  points  in  the  barbarian*s 
favor.  He  understands  equally  well,  the 
title  of  slave  and  apprentice  ! 

The  complaints  were  disregarded,  and  the 
planters  allowed  the  full  protection  for  their 
products,  enjoyed  up  to  1834,  viz. :  a  dif- 
ferential duty  of  twenty-one  shillings  per 
cwt.,  imposed  in  their  favor,  upon  all  sugars 
imported  into  England  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.* For  this  much  they  were  to  submit 
to  the  following  restrictions.  We  extract 
from  the  London  Economist : 

*♦  1st,  They  were  confined  to  the  British 
markets  for  their  supplies  of  lumber,  food 
and  clothing;  2dly,  They  were  prevented 
importing  fresh  labor,  under  what  we  always 
deemed  an  unworthy  suspicion — ^that  immi- 
gration would  degenerate  into  a  slave  trade, 
and  immigrant  labor  into  slavery  ;  3dly,  They 
were  precluded  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
produce  to  Europe  in  any  but  British  ships, 
which  not  unfrequently  entailed  an  extra 
cost  of  two  to  three  pounds  a  ton  upon  their 
sugar ;  4thly,  And  at  home,  out  of  regard  to 
the  landed  interest,  their  rum  was  subjected 
to  a  high  discriminating  duty  in  fivor  of 
British-made  spirits,  and  their  sugar  and 
molasses  were  entirely  excluded  from  our 
breweries  and  distilleries." 

In  1844  an  innovation  was  made,  by  ren- 
dering the  duty  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
place  of  growth,  viz. :  in  free  or  ilave  coun- 
tries. In  1846  this  distinction  was  entirely 
abrogated,  and  a  scale  adopted  for  the  final 
and  early  introduction  of  all  sugars,  upon 
a  common  footing;  a  measure  of  whig 
policy,  induced  by  the  growingpopularity  of 
free  trade  doctrines.  The  dififerential  duty 
for  1846,  was  six  shillings  per  cwt. ;  in  1850 
it  is  to  be  nothing. 

The  effect  of  this  tariff  arrangement  has 
been,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  stimulate, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  growth  of 
slave  sugar ;  which  in  Cuba,  within  a  few 
years,  from  60,000  per  annum,  has  swelled 
to  over  200,000  tons.  The  same  may  be  re- 
marked of  Louisiana  and  other  countries. 
This  competition  must  be  met  by  the  British 
colonies,  with  all  the  fetters  of  their  navi- 
gation laws.  They  are  even  told  that  Ha- 
vana sugars  are  worth  five  shillings  the 
hundred  more  in  point  of  color  and  strength, 
growing  out  of  superior  working, 

A  wnter  in  Blackwood  gives  some  inter- 
esting statistics  of  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  the  different  islands  : 

**  *  From  many  calculations,'  vmtes  a  high- 
ly intelligent  and  experienced  correspondent, 
*  the  lowest  rate  at  which  sugar  can  be  pro- 


*  Thui  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  was  £\  4s.{  <m 
foreign,  jC3  Ss. 
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duoed,  is  about  twenty  •hUlingB  per  cwt.,  on 
the  average,  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton.  No 
doubt  some  estates  may,  and  do,  grow  it 
cheaper  than  others.  They  may  have  ad- 
▼anUges  of  situation,  both  m  regard  to 
weather  and  command  of  labor;  but  one 
thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  no  number  of 
estates  taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  much 
under  twelve  shillings.' 
Cost  of  production  In  slave  countries,  P*""  . 

jQII .....XlU     U     w 

Add  duty  £1  per  cwt : ^    ^    ^ 


Cost,  IrrespecUve  of  flrelght £^  0  o 

(Jost  of  production  in  IVce  labor  colonies.. £20  0  0 

Add  duty  148.  per  cwt •"••"  "  " 

Difference  of  value  between  slave  and  fires 
sugar,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  or  3s.  per 

cvrt '  "  " 


Cost,  irrespective  of  freight £V7    0    0 

The  following  statistics  show  the  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  a  few  leading  estates : 

"  In  1838,  the  value  of  the  estates,  owing 
to  the  want  of  labor,  had  fallen  from  one- 
third  to  a  half.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  estates : 

Former 
Price  in  1838.  price. 

Anna  Cnlherina  estate. .  .£30,000 ^5^'?$! 

Providence 38,000 80,000 

Thomas «0.000 40,000 

In  1844,  the  depreciation  became  greater. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  : 

Rome  and  Houston  estate. £40,000 £100,000 

Success 30,000 55,000 

Kilty 2«,000 60,000 

Wmuiim 18,000 40.000 

"  In  1844.  the  Groenveldt  estate,  formerly 
valued  at  £35,000,  was  sold  for  £10,000.  In 
1845,  the  Baillie's  Hope  estate,  formerly 
valued  at  $50,000,  was  disposed  of  for 
£7,000.  And  in  1846,  the  Haarlem  estate 
went  for  £3,600,  whereas  its  previous  value 
was  not  less  than  £60,000." 

The  cry  of  the  planters  is  now  for  higher 
protection,  and  resounds  every  where  in  the 
colonies  and  with  terrific  force  in  parliament. 
Ten  shillings  on  the  cwt.  of  sugar  is  the 
lowest  amount  which  they  consider  consist- 
ent with  the  further  existence  of  the  colo- 
nies !  Will  their  demands  be  met?  For 
the  interests  of  sound  government  we  hope 
not. 

What  right  have  the  planters  to  expect  a 
restoration  of  the  old  sugar  duties  and  even 
higher  ones,  with  all  the  support  of  the  high 
friends,th6y  have  in  England!  Shall  the  power 
of  taxation  be  given  to  them  ?  Were  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  John  Russel  to  make  a  sud- 
den summerset  and  find  itself  supported  in 
the  popular  sympathies  of  England,  a  thiug 
almost  impossible,  it  might  be  considered  an 
act  of  magnifieenl  benevolence^  upon  the  part 
of  a  generous  nation,  submitting  itself  to 
onerous  taxation  ;  never  an  act  of  justice 
aecorded  to  whom  it  was  diu  i    Does  it  not 


involve  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  m  tte 
compact  with  the  slave  owner  he  was  to  be 
allowed  forever  afterward  to  dispose  of  hw 
products   in  the  London  markets  at  much 
higher,  even  double  their  true  vahiation,  as 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand  throughoiU 
the  world  1     We  say  forever— foi,  if  with 
nearly  twenty  years  of  protection  under  the 
emancipation,  he  has  been  sinking  lower  ami 
lower,  when  in  the  name  of  heaven  vrill  he 
be  able  to  stand  alone  1     Is  it  not  a  vwn 
struggle  against  the  power  of  nature  and 
circumsUnces  ^     The  monstrous  folly  of  sub- 
mitting  forever  to  such  an  outrage  upon 
trade  and  enterprise,  could  not  for  a  moment 
have  entered  the  minds  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, however  deluded  in  other  respects — an 
outrage    without   equivalent  —  unmitigated 
wrong— support  to  a  tottering  and  baseless 
fabric !  .  . 

But  we  have  no  time  to  continue  any  fur- 
ther our  asseverations  here,  but  must  pass  to 
concluding  sections  of  the  article. 

4.  Dcpendenciu  of  Holland.  —  The  three 
islands  of  Saint  Eustatia  and  iU  depend- 
encies, Saba,  St.  Martin  and  Curacoa,  are 
the  property  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  never 
made  any  considerable  figure  in  the  western 
world.  , 

Saint  Eustatia  is  in  circumference  thntv 
miles,  and  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  ana 
ninety  square  miles.  Its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  that  of  a  conical  mountain^  thooj^ 
much  of  its  surface  is  level  and  covered  with 
vegetation.  Tobacco  is  an  important  pt>- 
duct,  but  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  provisions 
and  stock,  are  exported.  Having  been  the 
centre  of  immense  contraband  trade  during 
the  war.  Admiral  Rodney  is  said  to  have 
taken  with  the  island  £4,000,000  booty. 
The  commerce  and  prosperity  of  St.  Eusta- 
tia have  declined.  The  product  of  sum 
now  is  only  about  1,000  barrels,  and  the 
population  has  decreased  from  five  thousand 
whites  and  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  to  three 
or  four  hundred  whites  and  about  two 
thousand  slaves.  Saba  is  altogether  unim- 
portant. The  island  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1635  ;  it  has  since  changed  hands 
with  France  and  England,  and  finally  given 
to  Holland,  in  1814. 

SatrU  Martin. — This  island  was  oriffinal^ 
settled  by  the  French  and  Dutch,  and  is  dh 
vided  between  them— the  French  part  being 
attached  to  Guadaloupe  and  embracing  » 
population  of  six  hundred  firee,  and  three 
thousand  slaves.  The  Dutch  population » 
about  equally  numerous.  They  each  pro- 
duce about  25,000  cwt.  of  sugar  and  130,000 
galls,  of  rum.  The  whole  area  of  St.  Blai- 
tin  is  only  thirty  square  miles.  Salt  ia  large- 
ly produced. 

Curacoa,  the  largest  of  the  Dutch  ialantt. 
contains  an  area  of  eight  hundred  square 
mUes  and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  i»- 
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habitants,  of  whom  three  thousand  are  white, 
five  thousand  five  hundred  free  colored,  and 
five  thousand  slaves.  Sugar  and  salt  are  the 
great  staples.  Its  capital  is  WilUamstadt,  a 
well-built  town,  governed  by  a  stadtholder. 
The  English  had  possession  in  1807.  In 
common  with  all  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  ex- 
penses are  much  greater  than  the  revenue. 
The  Dutch  have,  also,  a  portion  of  Oui- 
ana<,  on  the  South  American  coast,  called 
Surinam^  from  the  name  of  its  capital.  There 
are  one  thousand  and  fifty  estates  of  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  &c.  It  is  said 
that  the  government  in  Holland  in  1842,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  determine  the  best 
mode  of  extinguishing  the  institution  of 
iilavery  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  governor  told 
Col.  Capadose,  in  1445,  the  only  thing  that 
prevented  the  Dutch  government  from  acting, 
was  the  want  of  means  to  compensate  the 
great  losses  which  would  result  to  the  plants 
ers.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  9,475 
free,  46,908  slaves,  and  6,300  friendly  bush 
negroes.    Export,  1841 : 

Sugar 81,S8«,«46  lbs. 

Coffbe 1,956,840    " 

Cotton 1,467,070    " 

Molasses 1,020,258  gaUs. 

Ram 82,374    "        Ac. 

5.  De^endencUt  of  Denmark.—  St.  Thomeu 
'was  settled  by  the  Danes,  in  1672,  and  con- 
tains thirty-seven  square  miles.  The  soil 
is  not  productive,  and  sugar  and  cotton  bat 
little  cultivated.  Population,  five  hundred 
whites,  one  thousand  five  hundred  free,  five 
thousand  slaves.  The  island  was  twice  in  the 
hands  of  Britain.  Its  chief  town  is  a  place  of 
great  activity,  and  spreads  over  considerable 
extent  '*  Vessels  from  all  parts  are  seen  in 
the  harbor,  persons  of  all  nations  in  the 
streets,  and  langoajjes  of  every  kind  heard  in 
the  hotels  and  public  places."  Population  by 
one  account  li!,000.  "  The  real  history  of  the 
island,"  says  a  writer  in  Colonial  Magazine^ 
**  is  unwritten ;  but  that  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  more  atrocities,  and  the  refuge  for  more 
outlaws  than  any  other  ocean  isle,  is  certain." 
The  sales  of  merchandise  in  St.  Thomas  are 
vast.  Goods  are  landed  duty  free,  which 
enables  it  to  command  the  trade  of  the  islands 
and  of  South  America.  The  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  here.  "  Long,  low,  black  schoon- 
ers," says  an  English  account,  '*  were  notori- 
ously fitted  out  m  this  harbor,  within  the  pre- 
sent century,  but  these  vessels  had  secret 
owners,  accessories  and  agents  here,  while 
their  bloody  flag  infested  these  seas." 

IMPOSTS  OF  IT.  THOMAi,  1846. 

Prom  Great  Britain $S,110,000 

"     Franco 640,000 

"     Hambnrgh,  «fcc 9flO,000 

"     Bremen 1W,000 

"     United  Slates 9«8,000 

^*     OtHerpUcos 133,000 

$4,997,000 


Spanish,  American,  and  West  India  arir- 
alsin  1840,  1,568  vessels;  48.024  tonnage. 

Santa  Cruz. — From  a  sketch  by  Tbnrlow 
Weed,  we  learn  that  the  English  and  Dntch 
took  possession  in  1625 ;  that  the  latter  were 
expelled  in  1649,  and  the  former  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  the  following  year.  The 
French  again  received  possession  in  1661,  b«t 
transferred  it  in  1663  to  the  *' Knights  of 
Malta,"  The  French  abandoned  the  island 
in  1720,  for  St  Domingo,  but  returned  again 
and  sold  it  to  the  Copenhagen  merchants  for 
£30,750,  who  sold  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 
The  English  in  1801  and  1807  seized  upon 
the  island.  Its  area  is  eighty  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1841,3,200  whites,  30  000  slaves. 
The  product  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo have  deelined  In  1800  there  were 
produced  40,000  hhds.  sugar,  and  20,000 
puncheons  mm ;  in  1846  about  20,000  hhds. 
sugar,  aod  14,000  pnncheour  mm.  Cbrist- 
ianstoed  is  the  principal  town,  and  has  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  English  language 
is  mostly  in  use.  The  island,  in  common 
with  the  others,  is  nnder  a  governor-general. 
The  code  of  Christian  V.  is  in  force.  The 
slaves  in  all  the  Danish  colonies  are  in  course 
of  gradual  emancipation. 

Saint  John  is  the  remaining  Danish  island, 
and  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  six  broad.  It 
is  unimportant. 

6.  Dependency  of  Sweden. — St.  BarthO' 
lomew. — Area  twenty-five  square  miles ;  po- 
pulation six  thousand  blacks,  two  thousand 
whites.  It  is  abundantly  fertile  in  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

7.  HaytL — Notwithstanding  the  contrary 
desire,  we  must  be  content  with  a  brief 
reference  to  Hayti,  which,  indeed,  fiimishet 
in  its  history  the  materials  for  whole  volumes. 
The  world  has  seen  with  astonishmeot,  and 
we  tmst  with  profit,  the  crimes  which  have 
been  committeid,  and  the  ruin  which  has  re- 
sulted, in  a  land  once  blessed  with  sound 
government  and  unexampled  prosperity.  We 
doubt  if  history  presents  any  parallel,  where 
the  sanctions  of  freedom  and  independence 
have  been  given  for  so  long  a  {leriod,  to  a 
reign  of  guifi,  terror,  and  devastation.  Fear- 
ful is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  applied 
th*?  incendiary  torch  to  such  materials. 

The  area  of  Hayti  is  29,500  square  miles, 
and  its  population  about  700,000,  of  which 
one-tenth  part  only  are  whites  and  colored. 
One-half  of  the  island  came  into  possession  of 
France  in  1691,  by  cession  from  Spain. 

Unexampled  prosperity  crowned  the  efibrts 
of  Uie  French  in  the  island,  up  to  that  period, 
when  the  convulsions  at  home,  induced  hj 
the  revolution  of  1790,  began  to  extend  their 
influences.  The  Assembly  in  Paris  pro- 
claimed **  universal  freedom,"  and  the  blacks 
in  the  colony  caught  up  the  cry,  and  prepared 
for  the  dreflidfnl  oreies  of  blood. 

The  world  has  been  abundantly  satisfied, 
that  all  the  honors  of  the  insorFection  wfaioh 
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enaaed,  are  attribotable  to  the  fanatidiin  of  I 
the  popular  leaders  in  France  floatained  by 
certain  abolition  sooietiea  in  England,  and  the  | 
irresolntion  and  miataken  policy  of  the  colo- 1 
Dial  anthoritiea  in  the  ialano.     Bnt  for  these, 
the  negro  had  remained  content  and  happy, 
and  mankind  been  spared  the  dreadful  drama  i 
enacted  by  him. 

We  may,  at  some  other  time,  go  into  the 
minndie  of  these  movements,  and  furnish  the  i 
reader  an  unvarnished  narrative.    The  pic- 
tare  should  eTer  be  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  south  and  of  the  north,  that  our  country  i 
may  be  spared  the  repetition  of  the  tithe ' 
only  of  these  crimes.    There  is  something  | 
terrible,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  fruits,  iu 
the  very  title  amis  iet  noirs,  *'  friends  of  the  { 
blacks/'  by  whomsoever  worn.     The  zeal! 


and  sincerity,  yet  indiscretion  of  these  men, 
lead  them  to  rush  on  where  angels  might 
hesitate  a  step.  Well  might  eveu  the  negrio 
himself  pray  to  be  saved,  harmless,  &om  n  s 
friends.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  Uayti. 
we  shall  refer,  with  full  particolare,  to  all  tke 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  African — Sitrr^ 
Leone  and  Liberia  colonization  and  abolition 
— and  exhibit  them  in  their  true  colors. 

We  pass  over  the  tumultuous  and  revolu- 
tionary history  of  Hayti,  since  its  indepen- 
dence, down  to  the  present  moment,  when 
conflictinc  armies  are  in  the  field,  and  the  ca- 
talogue of  crimes  in  the  annals  of  DeesaliDes, 
Christophe,  Potion,  and  Boyer,  successive 
presidents  and  despots. 

The  following  table  shows  more  than  all 
language  can,  the  decline  and  fidl  of  Hayti: 


8XP0HT8  FROM  HATTI,  1780,  1601—1641. 


Claytd  Sugar, 
lbs. 


Muscovado.  Coflbe.  Cotton, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1789 47,516,531 93,573,800 7»,835,ai9 7,004474 

1801 16,540 18^18,572 43,420,470 2,480,340 


1818 

1819 

1820.. 

1821.. 

1822.. 

1823.. 

1824.. 

1625.. 

1826.. 

1835.. 

18S6.. 

1837.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 


198. 

157. 

2,787. 


5,443,567 26,065,200 474.118 

3,790,143 29,240,919 216,108 

2,514,502 35,137,759 346,839 

600,934 29,925,951 820  5«3 

200,454 24,285,372 592,308 

14,920 33,802,837 339406 

5,106 44,269,084 1,028,045 

2,020 36,034,300 615.697 

32,864 32,189,784 629,972 

1 ,097 48,352,871 — 

16,199 37,662,674 — 

—        30,845,400 — 

741 46,126,272 922JT5 

1,368 34,114,717 1,591.454 


Well  does  Mr.  McGregor  remark,  and 
with  this  we  close:  "What  the  destiny  of 
Hayti  may  be,  we  will  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine, further  than  the  revolutions  of  1842,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6—- the  expulsion  of  President  Boyer 
^the  atrocities  committed  by  the  negroes  on 
the  colored  races— the  contests  and  distrac- 
tioos  between  the  former  political  men  on  the 
island— the   insecurity  which  prevails— the 


non-payment  of  the  instalments  of  indemnity 
to  France — the  neglect  of  agricnltnre — the 
consequent  want  of  products  for  trade,  sad 
the  lax  morals  and  indolence  of  the  popnls- 
tiou,  are  all  subjects,  when  deliberately  con- 
sidered, that  do  not  leave  us  much  good  to 
hope  for  in  the  prospects  of  Hayti.'* 

The  history  and  statistics  of  the  West  !&- 
diea  will  be  completed  in  another  voluma. 
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CANADIAN    COMMERCE.— Tho  value  of  mer- 
chandiso  imported  from  eaeli  country  In  each  of  the   United  States. . 


past  three  years,  was  as  annexed : 


No. 
....35., 


1840. 
<«reat  Britain. .  .jCI, 669,003. 
N.  A.  Colonies..        48,013. 

"West  Indies 3. 

United  States...   3,942,855. 
Other  foreign 
countries 41,834. 


1850.  1851. 

i:8,407,080. .  jC3,012,033 


06,404.. 

1,112.. 

1,648,715. . 


1004M3 
3,400' 
3,001,441 


Norway 47. 

Prussia 21. 

Russia 8. 

Sweden 3. 

Mecklenburg 8. 

Hanover 1. 


91,303. .        142,574 


From  this  table  it  appears  that,  Uking  the  three 
years  inclusively,  the  imporutions  have  increased 
from  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  about  70  H  per  cent. ; 
l>om  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  about  60H  per 
cent. ;  and  from  the  North  American  colonies  at  the 
rate  of  about  123  per  cent. 

There  were  built  during  the  year  in  Canada  four 
steamers  of  450  tons,  and  sailing  vessels  of  42,640 
tons. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels  entered  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
J861: 


Totals 117. 


.50,716 


CUBA  TRADE— 1846-53.— The  condition  of  Cuba 
is  such  as  to  point  out  to  any  reasonable  person  the 
necessity  for  a  great  and  prompt  chance  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.  Of  late  years  the  department 
of  industry  in  other  countries  which  rival  Cuba  in 
her  productions,  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  Cuban  planters  annually  more 
onerous,  notwithstanding  the  increased  quantities 
produced.  The  (bllowing  are  the  quantities  of  lead- 
ing articles  exported  firom  the  island  for  the  last  five 
years: 


SXPORTS  OP  PRODUCE  FROM  CUBA. 

1846.       1847.       1848.       1840.  1850.  1851. 

Sugar boxes. . .  .087.742 1,274,811 1,228,718 1,000,884 1,249,663 1,437,056 

Rum pipes....    0,032 19,432 16,339 11,640 11,825 10,168 

Molasses hhds..  ..203,597  252,840 228,726 246,570 269,044 400,000 

Coflee qtls.... 204,41 5 233,038 173,534 219,284     ....    130,035 117,033 

Tobacco "....88,260 08,195 62,756 40,191 79,784 75,791 


Almost  the  sole  increase  in  these  productions  is  in 
sugar,  and  the  chief  market  for  that  production  is  the 
United  States.  The  following  are  the  importations 
into  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Cuba  pro- 
duction, assuming  400  lbs.  to  the  box : 


Cuba 
product 

lbs. 
395,006,800... 
509,934,400... 
491,487,200... 
436,353,600... 
1850.  .499,845,200... 
1851...  574,822,400... 


1846 

1847 
1818 
1849 


Cuba  imp't 
into  U.  S. 

lbs. 
.  61,624,973. 
.169,274,024. 
.174,979,362. 
.179,754,020. 
.127,767,543. 
.275,327,497. 


Cuba  export  to 
other  countries 
lbs. 
.333,471,827 
..340,650,376 
..316,507,638 
..256,599,580 
..372,077,657 
.  .299,494.903 


throughout  the  world.  We  may  take  an  actual  trans- 
action to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  continued  in- 
tercourse—thus a  person  ships,  say  200  bbls.  of  Hour, 
costing  $5,50,  or  $1,100,  to  Cuba,  with  orders  to  in- 
vest the  amount  in  coffee  for  return ;  the  accounts 
will  stand  thus : 

Sale  of  200  bbls.  flour  at  $17 $3,400 

Charges- 
Duty $2,680 

Freight 157 

Landing  and  cooperage 14 

Commission  2^  per  cent. . .     44 

2,235 


Proceeds. 


$1,165 


J^  {  2,907,520,600  ...088,727,410..  1,018,802,181 

In  1846  the  United  States  took  less  than  one-flAh 
of  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countries,  and  for  the 
•ix  years  averaged  about  one  half  as  much,  but  in 
the  year  1851  they  took  one  half  the  whole  quantity, 
notwithstanding  a  very  large  production  in  the 
United  States,  reaching  for  the  present  year,  257,- 
138,000  lbs.  Cuba  in  1851  exported  to  the  United 
States  as  much  of  her  chief  product  as  she  did  to  all 
Che  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  from  this  fhct 
alone  that  neither  the  island  nor  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  lose  such  a  customer.  All  that 
makes  Cuba  valuable  to  the  court  of  Madrid  is  the 
money  that  ean  be  extracted  flrom  it,  and  the  amount 
of  that  money  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  the  United  States  purchase.  Yet  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  lose  that  market  as  she  lost  the 
coffee  market,  by  perseverance  in  a  system  of  taxes, 
which  might  have  answered  a  century  ago,  when 
Cuba  had  an  entire  monopoly,  but  which  are  simply 
Insane  In  the  present  state  of  commercial  intercourse 


Invested  In  100  bags  coflbe, 

16,470  lbs,  at  $5  per  100  lbs $823  50 

Invested  in  bags,  5  rials  each 62  60 

Charges-  $886  00 

Export  duty,  63  )<  cenU  per 
100  lbs $104  0\H 

Brokerage  H  per  cent 4  03H 

Marking,  weighing  and  cart- 
ing       1204 

Bills  lading 1  00 


Commission  2H  per  cent . 


123  01 

$1,008  01 
35  01^ 


Net $1,038  085< 

Out  of  an  Investment  of  $1,000  in  the  United  States* 
the  Cuba  government  gets  1^,134  31,  or  very  nearly 
200  per  cent,  taxes.  Take  now  the  comparative  pro- 
duction of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  the  quantity  bought 
of  each  by  the  United  States. 
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-1888- 


-1851- 


Sold  to  Sold  to 

Product.  V.  States.  Product.  U.  Sums. 

Cuba lbs 40,261,025 33,051,061 11,703,200 S,0«,»l 

Bnttil " 170,208,800 27,411,»86 303,556,960 107,578;a57 


Thus,  Cuba  has  lost  a  trade  which  the  Brazils 
have  gained.  Coffee  has  been  in  all  this  time  (Iree 
of  duty  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Cuba  sales  have 
perished  under  the  weight  of  Cuban  taxes.  In  rela- 
tion to  sugar,  the  diminished  duty  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  tariff,  served  to  open  a 
market  for  the  increased  products  of  the  island,  at  a 
time  when  the  growth  of  beet-sugar  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  increase  of  East  India  sugar,  counter- 
aeted  the  diminution  in  the  West  India  supply  cut 
off  through  emancipation,  &c.  The  production  of 
stigar  now  in  St.  Domingo,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Brazil  and  United  States,  is  receiving  a  more  regular 
development,  and  with  it  the  dependence  of  Cuba 
upon  the  United  States  tor  a  market  will  gradually 
become  more  marked,  and  the  present  commercial 
system  cannot  be  maintained.  The  position  of  the 
island  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  manulhc- 
toring  sections  of  England— as  long  as  they  had  the 
monopolv  of  supplying  the  worid  with  manufkctures 
they  could  allbrd  to  tax  the  producer  to  any  extent, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  and  other  classes. 
As  soon,  however,  as  other  countries  began  to  rival 
her  manufhetures,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufhcture  by  removing  taxes.  Cuba  is 
losing  her  monopoly  in  tnmical  produce,  and  can  no 
longer.aflbrd  to  pay  over  $30,000,000  per  annum  (br 
the  support  of  the  Spanish  throne.  On  purely  eoo- 
nomical  principles,  the  continuance  of  Spanish 
authority  in  Cuba  much  longer  is  impossible.  The 
cessation  or  modification  of  that  authority  vrill  de- 
velop the  same  state  of  things  as  at  the  north.     If 


I  Canada  and  Cuba  do  not  send  representatives  to 
Congress,  and  thus  enter  politically  into  the  Unioiu 
they  must,  in  spite  of  themselves,  enter  eommerciaily 
into  the  Union  by  free  trade  reciprocity. — V.  S.  Ecn- 
nomitt.    (See  West  Indies.) 


COAL  TRADE  OP  PENNSYLVANIA.— FVw 
the  Statistics  and  Tables  of  C.  G.  Childs,  Esq.^ 
Pennsylvania  contains  an  area  of  46,000  sqaart 
miles,  of  which  upwards  of  15,000  square  milM,  or 
about  one  third  part  of  the  state,  Is  coal  lands,  p^ 
cipally  Ijing  above  or  near  the  water  level.  Eac- 
land,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  comKinsJ, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  contain  only 
11,000  square  miles  of  coal,  in  an  area  of  1)0,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  This  coal  in  many  cases 
lies  from  900  to  1,800  Ibet  below  the  svfiace  of  tike 
ground,  and  is  raised  by  machinery.  In  relatioB  to 
the  auantlty  of  iron  ore,  nearly  the  same  relative  prs- 
portions  exist  between  Great  Britain  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  these  articles  of 
the  first  necessity,  and  indispensable  to  a  state  of  ci- 
vilization, our  state  possesses  three  times  as  mneh 
as  all  Great  Britain. 

If  to  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  ite 
bittmiinous  coal  mined  in  the  state  be  added,  (be- 
lieved to  e.xoeed  1,300,000  of  tons  in  1851,)  the  total 
quantity  would  be  about  6,300,000  tons,  worth  at 
tide  water  $3  40  per  ton,  and  we  liave  a  total  of 

TWENTY  MlLLIOIf S   OF  DOLLARS  aS  the  ValBO  oT  OV 

coal  trade  for  the  year  1851. 


Tabu  showing  the  QtumtUy  of  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  Market  annually  ^  from  its  oommeneemenl  an  190  Is 

1850,  inclusive. 


Tears. 
1820... 
1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824... 
1825.. 


Total 

Lehigh. 

Tons. 

365. 

..     1,073. 

..     2,441. 

..    6.023. 

..    9,541. 

28,396. 


Schuyl-      Little         Total      Lacka- 

klll.     Schuylkl.  Schuylk*l.  wanna. 

Tons.        Tons.  Tons.       Tons. 


1826 31,280 

1827 32,074 

1828 30,232. 

1829 25,110 

1830 41,750. 

1831 40,966. 

1832 75,000. 

1833 123,000. 

1834 106,244. 

1835 181,250. 

1836 146,522. 

1837 225,937. 

1838 214,211. 

1839 222,042. 

1840 225,591. 

1841 142,807. 

1842 271,913. 

1843 267,125 

l844 376,363., 

1845 430,993. 

1846 522,518. 

1847 643,568. 

1848 680,193. 

1849 800,997. 

1850 722,688. 

1851 989,251. 


Pine  Lykens'  Shamo-  Wyo- 
Grove.  Valley,  kin.  ming. 
Tons.     Tons.     Tons.   Tons. 


6,500. 
16,767. 
.  31,360. 
.  47,284. 
.  79,972. 
89,984. 
,      81.854. 

195,271. 

216,210. 

191,540. 

302,024. 
,    393,975. 

491,230. 

421,569. 

333,927. 

433,263. 

543,280. 

491,602. 

647,308. 

782,070. 
1,008,901. 
1,150,828. 
1,467,409. 
1,490,209 
1,428,156. 
1,500,047. 
1,868,277. 


.  14,000. 
.  36,761. 
.  35,152 
.  37,494. 
.  38,070. 
.  31,922. 
.  12,306. 
.  8,249. 
.  19,028. 
.  41.412. 
.  26,831. 
.  30,005. 
.  58,309 
.  76,122. 
.  86,155. 
.105,345. 
.161C625. 
.174;757. 
.211,960. 
.310,307. 


6,500. 
16,767. 
31,360. 
47,284. 
79,972. 

81  ,'854! 

209,271. 

.      252,971. 

.      226.692. 

.      339,518. 

.     432,045. 

523.152. 

433,875. 

.      442,176. 

452,291. 

584,692. 

541,504. 

677,313. 

840,379. 

1,085,023. 

1,230,983 

1,572,844. 

.  1,652,834. 

1,605,626 

.  1,712,007. 

*2,178,584. 


.     7,000 

.  42,700 

.  54,000 

.  84,500 ... 

111,777 

.  43,700 

.  98,845..     5,500 

.104,500..     9,9r78..  5,430 OOMM 


Total 

Supply. 

Toos. 

m 

2.44t 

5,80 
9,541 
34,898 
48,M7 
63,434 
77,ilf 
112,061 
171,734 
ITMV 
JW771 
467,Ta 
376,01 
57V1«I 


.115,387..  16,726..  6,430 887.Stt 

.  76,321..   16,665..  6.005..  4,104 74*481 

.122,300..   19,227..  5,372.  .11,930 8n.4T9 

.148,470..  19,463..  5,302..  15,928 807,045 

.192,270..   15,306..  6,176.  .22,154 9UMi 

.205,253..  31,437..      181..  10,098..   47,346..  1,107,731 

.227,605..  22,879 9,870..    57.740..  1,901,582 

.251,005..  27,719 13,087..  114.906. .  l,(n3,4Si 

.266,072..  31,208 10,135..  178,401..  %WUfr: 

.318,400..  55,346 1 2,646..  1 86,003. .  S.m,4M 

.388,200..  61,233 14,904..  989,806. .  M70y»«7 

.434,267..  56.938..  2,000.  .19,357.. 237,271..  S.OBtflM 

.454,240..  78,299.. 25.000..  19,658..  258,060..  3,241,9W 

543,886..  02,809..35.000..19,921..  275.100. .  S,S7K4 


.788,485.  .iOO,000.  .53,1.'H).  .23,969.  .336,016.  .i089,476 


*  By  Raading  Rail-road  to  Dec.  27.  t  Enlarging  Union  Canal. 

X  Including  20,000  tons  from  the  Danphin  Mine. 
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COMMERCE  V.  8.  WITH  GREAT  BRITATN 
AND  FRANCE.— The  official  returns  of  ihe  Treasury 
Department  show  a  very  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
ntemational  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  exports 
of  United  States  produce  to  that  country  being  in 
1852  nearly  three  times  that  of  1842.  The  re-export 
of  foreign  goods  to  Great  Britain  has  also  largely 
increased,  but  the  Importations  thence  hare  not  pre- 
served the  same  ratio  of  improvement.  The  whole 
Juantity  of  merchandise  Imported  into  the  Union  in 
851,  was  191  millions,  paying  duty  $49,017,000,  an 
average  of  $25-6  per  cent.  In  1850  the  import  was 
155^  millions,  and  the  dnties  25*5  percent.  ;  and 
this  has  been  neariy  the  annual  average  of  duties 
under  the  present  tariff.  In  1840,  the  last  year  of 
the  fbrmer  tariff,  the  dutiable  importation  was  $06,- 
924,000,  and  the  gross  duties  30,000,000,  or  about  31 

Ser  cent.  The  actual  difference  between  the  average 
uty  now  and  under  the  former  law,  is  therefore  5U 
per  cent.  But  it  is  alleged  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  under  valuation  of  invoices  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, reduces  the  actual  average  upon  the  value  to  a 


much  greater  extent  than  the  actnal  flgnres  show. 
This  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  case,  because 
stringent  laws  always  invite  evasion,  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  but  that  it  is  so  in  any  very  considerable  de- 
gree, the  general  current  of  trade  docs  not  show. 
The  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in  duties 
upon  food  and  raw  materials  in  England,  has,  flilfll- 
ling  the  object  intended  by  those  modifications, 
largely  promoted  the  importation  of  those  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  which  enter  into  the  successful 
prosecution  of  English  industry.  The  United  States 
have  ftimished  a  large  proportion  of  those  products, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  have  taken  more  fVeely  of 
the  results  of  English  industry,  but  in  a  series  of 
years  the  figures  show  a  balance  in  ftvor  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  to  say,  only  twice  in  fifteen  years  have 
the  importations  flrom  England  exceeded  the  expor- 
tation to  that  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  importation 
thence  and  exports  thither,  distinguishing  domestic 
from  foreign  goods : 


IMPOSTS  raOM  AMD  SXP0BT8  TO  ORBAT  BRITAIN. 

Exports. 


Total  Exports. 


1637. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 


Imports.  Domestic.  Foreign. 

41,886,193 49,685,206 4,897,864 54,582,570 

44,861,678 50,623,626 1,555,864 52,179,490 

65,964,588 55,971,878 1,954,364 57,926,242 

33,737,699 54,202,176 5,125,186 59,827,362 

46,662,815 46,165,735 3,386,538 49,552,273 

1842 34,204,249 38,254,511 3,012,419 41,266,930 

1843,  9months 26,313,499 39,720,951 1,121.801 40,842,752 

1844 42,091,404 47,794,124 1,142,096  48,936,220 

1845 45,500,903 44,234,279 4,922,180 49,156,459 

1846 45,160,020 45,500,957 1,8u9,368 47,310,325 

1847 67,598,628 86,266,935 1,028,422 87,295,357 

1848 61,846,119 67,762,741 8,964,012 76,726,763 

1849.... 61,154,538 76,628,294 1,971,776 78,600,070 

1850 75,159,424 08,733,730 4,436,643 73,170,378 

1851 93,847,886 109,531,712 8,414,403 117,946,115 


The  year  1847  embraced  the  lar^  exports  of  food 
to  supply  the  unusual  scarcity  of  that  year.  The 
0am  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  four 


1843-46. 

Imports 159,065,822 . 

Exports 177,250,311 . . 

Excess  of  exports 18,1S4,489. 


years  since  and  four  years  before  that  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  imports  of  the  same  period,  show  re- 
sults as  follows : 


1848-^1.  Increase. 

.292,008,167  132,942,345 

.  322,656,478 155,406,167 

.  30,646,311 12,453,822 


The  increased  trade  between  the  two  countries 
lias  been  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  four  years.  In 
the  last  year  the  product  of  California  has  swollen 
the  exportation  of  the  proceeds  of  American  indus- 
try, but  in  the  previous  three  years  the  international 
movement  of  specie  had  been  unimportant.  It  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  surplus  proauotion  of  gold, 
tliat  large  quantities  should  be  exported.  It  is  in 
that  respect  with  nations  as  with  individuals.  Cali- 
Ibmia  has  always  been  possessed  of  gold,  but  de- 
rived no  benefit  ttom  it,  but  In  parting  with  it  to 
other  countries,  and  they  have  sold  it  very  cheap. 
Severe  as  has  been  the  labor  of  procuring  it,  it  has 
been  exchanged  for  articles  which  require  less  labor 
in  the  production,  and  the  immediate  operators  have 
not  profited  much  by  it.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  had  the  labor  which  has  been  expended  in  the 


California  gold  mines  been  employed  in  the  older 
states,  it  would  have  produced  nearly  as  much 
wealth,  but  of  a  description  to  have  been  consumed 
on  the  spot.  Gold  is  not  subject  to  consumption, 
and  its  production  beyond  a  certain  point  must  be 
surplus,  and  result  in  the  extended  commerce  of 
the  country.  It  stimulates,  however,  all  other  in- 
dustries. The  shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts  has,  for 
instance,  been  stimulated  into  great  prosperity  by 
the  demand  for  California,  but  the  gold  received  in 
exchange  will  go  to  Europe.  Although  the  commer- 
cial balance  is  annually  due  to  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain,  yet  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
France— the  importations  from  that  country  gene- 
rally exceed  the  exports  thither  by  a  large  figure. 

Thus,  for  the  last  four  years  the  movement  hlis 
been  as  follows : 

I84&-51. 


Specie. 

Import 901,093. 

Export 15,970,979. 

Excess  of  Imports  

**         exports $16,079,876 


Merchandise.  Total. 

110,748,299 111,649,392 

57,146,861 74,187,880 


..  58,601,438 a4,511,56J 
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APPENDIX. COMMSROE  U.  S.  WITH  GRBAT  BBITAIH  AST>  rBAKCl. 


The  balance  in  faTor  of  France  le  a  little  more 
than  the  balance  agalnat  Encland,  and  the  latter 
country  has  not  only  to  meet  tne  bills  running  upon 
her  from  France  for  this  balance,  but  also  for  the 
balance  on  the  China  trade,  and  it  is  the  success 
with  which  the  *'  Feel  policy*^  was  carried  out  that 
enables  her  to  do  so  from  the  proceeds  of  the  pro- 
duce she  buys  of  us.  The  modifications  of  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  and  food,  through  the  removal  of 
duties  and  changes  in  the  navigation  laws,  have 
stimulated  her  industry  to  demand  greater  supplies 
of  produce,  which,  as  we  see,  meet  the  demands 
upon  her  from  other  countries  for  American  account. 
If,  however,  the  invoices  which  she  sends  were  un- 
dervalued to  the  extent  charged  in  certain  quarters, 
it  would  show  itself  in  the  exchanges.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  balance  shown  to  be  in  English 
hands,  by  the  returns,  sufllces  to  meet  the  adverse 
balances  in  other  quarters  without  disturbance. 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  account  current  with 
France  for  1651 : 

IMPORTS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Animals f3»,743 

Paintings 6,326 

Platina 14,672 

Plaster 2,181 

Clothing 13,961 

Garden  seeds 13,662 

Other 90,755 


Shoes «3M 

Gloves MO,H« 

China. «?,« 

Furs 881,51 

Corks TMI* 

Brushes HWl? 

Wool 4MtI« 

Wines 1.385,«0 

Brandy «t«Ji2 

Loaf  sugar »»« 

Almonds *m" 

Prunes •*.» 

Cheese *»^ 

Soap W 

AU  others 5,m;W 


Total  Imports.. 


$31,410;» 


Total  free 400.702 

Cloths 1,988,181 

Shawls 135,562 

Blankeu 66,872 

Hose 19,211 

Worsteds  055,268 

Flannels 4,409 

Carpeu 6,537 

Cotton  print 1,386,669 

"     white 161,738 

"     tamboured 535,057 

"     velvet 6,747 

"     hose 117,716 

Silk,  pieces 10,576,334 

"    hose 36,533 

"    sewing 47,555 

"    hats 66,697 

Bolting  cloth  22,185 

Silk  and  worsted 746,861 

Linens 135,351 

Clothing 276,935 

Laces 19,185 

Lastings  12,633' 

Straw  hats 11 1,679  i 

Brass  goods  54,433 

Tin  fbU 1 6,320  t 

Lead 335,6381 

Jewels 14,044  j 

Clocks 59.404 

Watches 1,757,502 

"      crystals 14,771 

Buttons 158,488 

Glass 68,524 

Plate 106,075 

Bottles 51,301 

Paper,  writing 80,385 

"     hanging 117,929 

"     other 88,584 

BooU 47,785 

Leather 702,937 


SXPORTi  OP  THE  UllITBD  STATES  PRODVCB. 

Oil IJ'*5 

Whalebone **'!!fi 

Lumber    JJJ.^ 

Oakbark W,6» 

Naval  stores 5rS 

Ashes IfJSi 

Skins W'S 

Provisions "i'2 

Rice 13d,73; 

Cotton 18,m«J 

Tobacco Taw 

Wax n^ 

Ironware *^ 

Cottonware *^ 

Books JS 

Gold  leaf ^ M* 

All  others »Mw 

Total $20,485,89 

The  aggregates  stand  thus : — 

Imports  merchandise ^''*lf'2 

Exports  produce 20,435,g» 

Balance 10,974,»8 

Specie  import $304,833 

"     export  7,473,684 

Balance  specie 7,168,401 

Exports  foreign  goods 341,660  ^, 

7,51M6i 

Balance  paid  Infills  on  England $3,46MIC9 

The  goods  Imported  from  Trance,  vii. :  i^^ 
wines  and  brandies,  are  those  wliich  pay  ibe  lup* 
est  duties  under  our  tarifl*;  and  the  fhct  is  to  ^^^ 
remarked,  that  the  country  which  sends  the  pni 
taxed  the  highest  under  our  laws,  is  that  whin  kts 
the  largest  balance  against  us  ;  whilst  that  cotBtiy. 
whose  merchandise  Is  least  taxed,  gives  a  bttow 
largely  in  our  fevor.  This  speaks  volninee  la  na- 
tion to  the  efficacy  of  a  tariff  to  change  the  "b^"* 
of  trade."  One  reason  why  the  ImportatioB  of  ^ 
from  Franee  bears  so  high  a  figure,  is  the  tax  v^ 
the  government  Imposes  upon  the  rawmater^* 
that  manufhcture  here.  If  these  duties  ^"fCTtn^ 
moved,  the  Importation  of  silks  from  France  wo* 
suffer  a  great  diminution,  under  the  inthwDee*^ 
home  competition,  just  as  lawns,  de  lalaefl  aai 
shawls  have  already  been  aflbcted. 

We  may  compare  the  customs  rerennes  of  iij 
three  countries,  for  the  last  two  years,  redodagtl 
to  dollars,  thus : 


CUSTOMS  REVENUES  OF  FRAKCE,  UKITBD  STATES  AKD  GREAT  BRITAIX. 

_  ,  1851.  1858.  1851.  185i_ 

Prance,  year  to  Jan.  1 f.  124,696,461 f.  117,121,405 $23,380385 $21.«a>.7« 

Great  Britain,  year  to  April  5 jC18.730,561 iri8,827,838 80.806,678 «»,8M^ 

United  States,  year  to  April  I $50,201 ,074 $50,730,453 50,201,074 S^'!»r^ 

The  customs  revenue  of  France  is  this  year  in- 1  which,  (br  40,000,000  of  French,  is  not  half  tWfcf 
ereased,  and  is  twelve  per  cent,  more  for  the  first  |  28,000,000  of  American,  and  is  less  than  a  fiwrti  • 
quarter  of  1852  than  for  the  same  quarter  in  1851.  ]  that  of  20,000,000  of  British.  There  is  no  dorti 
N  evertheless,  the  antl-commerclal  policy  of  that  i  however,  that  the  present  government  of  Fru» 
country  betrays  itself  as  weU  in  the  smaU  revenues,  1  wiU,  through  diminished  restrictions,  give  in  iw 
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pulse  to  the  internal  indostry  of  tbe  country,  and 
endeavor  at  least  to  follow  England  in  the  more  suc- 
cessAil  production  of  material  wealth.— C7.  S.  Econ- 
omist. 


COTTON  CROP  OF  1851-'52.— Nbw-Obleans.— 
Exported  foreign,  1,179,103;  coastwise,  256,713; 
stock  Ist  Sept.,  1852,  9,758—1,445,573  bales.  In 
this  is  included,  15.390  stock  Ist  September,  1851  ; 
37,366  received  flrom  Mobile  and  Montgomery  ;  4,807 
received  Arom  Florida  ;  14,546  received  flrom  Texas. 

Alabama.— Exported  foreign,  430,846 ;  coastwise, 
143,804;  consumption  in  Mobile,  842;  stock,  let 
Sept.,  1852,  2,319—577,611  bales.  In  this  is  included, 
844  wrecked  cotton  returned;  221  received  fh>m 
Texas  and  New-Orleans ;  27,797  stock,  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1851. 

Texas.— Exported  foreign,  7,235  ;  coastwise,  57,- 
096 ;  stock,  Ist  Sept.,  1852,  317—64,648  bales.  In 
this  is  included,  596  stock,  1st  September,  1851. 

Florida.— Exported  foreign,  64.492;  coastwise, 
123,829 ;  stock  in  Apalachicola,  Ist  September,  1852, 
451—188,772  bales.  In  this  is  included,  273  stock 
in  Apalachicola,  Ist  September,  1851. 

Gboboia.  —  Exportea  foreign,  uplands,  111,249; 
Sea  Islands,  7,605;  coastwise,  uplands,  224,958; 
Sea  Islands,  3,656  ;  burnt  at  Savannah,  5,600  ;  stock 
in  Savannah,  1st  Sept.,  1852, 2,950;  stock  in  Augusta, 
1st  September,  3,707—359,725  bales.  In  this  is  in- 
cluded, 34,011  stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  1st 
September,  1851. 

South    Cabolina  —  Chablbston.  —  Exported 


fbreign,  uplands,  970,487 ;  Sea  Islands,  10,008  coast- 
wise, uplands,  199,605 ;  Sea  Islands,  3,305 ;  burnt 
at  Charleston,!  300— 492,645  bales.  Export  from 
Georgetoum—fievV'YoTk  and  Boston,  2,535  ;  Stock  in 
Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1852,  11,146-506,326  bales. 
In  this  is  included,  10,953  stock  in  Charleston,  1st 
September,  1851, 18,759  received  flrom  Savannah. 

North  Carolina.— Exported  foreign,  424  ^  coast- 
wise, 15,818—16,242  bales. 

ViBOiHLi.- Exported  foreign,  35;  coastwise  and 
manulhctured,  (taken  fyom  ports.)  20,955 ;  stock,  1st 
September,  450—21,440  bales.  In  this  is  included, 
620  stock  1st  September,  1851. 

Received  by  New- York  and  Erie  Canal,  175. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  1852,  3,015,029 
bales. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  1851,  8,355,257 
bales. 

Increase  flrom  last  year,  659,738  bales. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN— The 
following  returns,  just  issued  by  her  Majesty's  Col- 
onial Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners,  show 
the  annual  emigration  for  27  years,  flrom  1825  to 
1851,  Inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last 
year,  whilst  emigration  flrom  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  44,277,  and  to 
Australia  by  5,495,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  there  has  been  a  fhlling  off  of  emigrants  to 
other  places  of  above  one-half,  and  to  the  North 
American  possessions  the  increase  has  been  30  per 
cent.,  the  aggregate  increase  being  55,117,  or  nearly 
20  per  cent. 


North  Australian 

American  Colonies  and 

Tear.  Colonies.  U.  States.  N.  Zealand. 

1825 8,741 5,551 485 

1826 12,818 7,063 903 

1827 12,648 14,526 715 

1828 12,084 12,817 1,056 

1829 13,307 15,678 2,016 

1830 30,574 24,867 1,242 

1831 58,067 23,418 1,561 114 83,160 

1832 66,339 32,872 3,733 196 103,140 

1833 28,808  29,109 4,093 517 62,527 

1834 40,060 33,074 2,800 288 76,232 

1835 15,573 26,720 1,860 325 44,478 

1836 34,226 37,774 3,124 293 75,417 

1837 29,884 36,770 5,054 326 72,034 

1838 4,578 14,332 14,021 292 33,228 

1839 12,658 33,536 15,786 227 62,207 


All  other 

places.  Total^ 

..      114 14,891 

..      116 80,900 

114 28,003 

135 26,099 

..      197 31,198 

204 56,907 


1840. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849. 


32,293 40,642 15,850 1,958 90,743 

38,164 45,117 32,625 2,786 118,592 

54,123 63,852 8,534 1,835 128,344 

23,518 28,335 3,478  1,681 57,212, 

22,924 43,660... 2,229 1,873 70,686 

31,803 58,538 880 2,330 93,501 

43,439 82,239 2.347 1,826 129,851 

109,680 142,154 4,949 1,487 258,270 

31,065 106,283 23,904 4,887 248,089 

41,367 219,450 32,091 6,590 299,498 


1850 32,961 .....223,078  ........... 16;037............  81773 880,849 

1851 42,605 267,357 21,536 4,472 335,966 


Total 884,306 l,750,e 


.222,855.. 


.44,156 2,901,999 


MOBILE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,   1852. 


-Exports- 


— Imports- 
Free. 


1851.  Am.  vessels.       For.  Vessels.  Total.  Dutiable.  Free.  TotaL 

1st  Quarter....    $4,197,492 $1,596,480 $5,723,972 $101,632 $23,223 $124,855 

2d  Quarter 3,510,716 2,217,051 5,727,767 ..105,024 7,600 118,624 

Sd  Quarter 1,194,197 867,554 1,561.751 75,431 1,800 77,881 

4lh  Quarter 1,104,329  437,546 1,541,876 138,146 168,036 306,183 

Total,  1851 $14,555,366 $620,892 

1852. 

1st  Quarter...   .$4,346,358 $3,555,969  $7,909,327 $178,721 $5,776 $184,500 

Sd  Quarter 3,745,493 2,637,088 6,382,581 99,890  35,115 135,005 


Total,Jan.  l,toAug.  31, 1859 $14,248,908. 


$319,505 
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This  shows  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  I  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  cotton,  and  the  details  I 
business  of  that  port.    The  exports  are  of  coarse,  |  the  year  ending  August  31st,  are  as  fbUows: 


COTTON  EZPOKTS  FBOM  MOBILE  FOB  THB  TBiJtS 
1852. 

EKDIWO  AUGUST  31, 1851-58. 
1851 

To  Great  Britain  ii 
V.  States  Tessels. 
British         " 

Bales. 
I— 

.139,980. 
.176,028.. 

Pounds. 

.  64,975,117... 
.  87,636,256... 

Value. 

.    $4,998,308  14.. 
...  6,626,174  51. 

Bales 

..145,357. 
..108,830. 
..     1,710. 

..349,897.. 

.    44,414. 
..     1,046. 

.."457400. 

.*.'  13,'945*! 
..  13,945. 

..     1,500. 
..       800.. 

..     8,554. 
..    3,896.. 
..     1,230.. 
..     3,491.. 

..  18,471. 

..381,777. 

Pounds. 

..  71,697,340.... 

..  60,695,190.... 

839,780.... 

..133,388,310.... 

..  31,907,806..-. 
518,966.... 

..  32,486,174.... 

::  6,743,337::;: 
..  6,743,337.... 

..       747,070.... 
390,386.... 
..     1,264,814.... 
..     1,960.681.... 
..        606,636.... 
..     1,344,743.... 

..     6,314,810.... 

Value. 

$7,M0,M7  39 
. .  5,011446  45 

Bremen        ** 

..       106,786  41 

Total  to  O.  Britain  .306,003. . 

France— 

U.  States  vessels...  95,690.. 
French           "    ...    3,063... 

.152,611,383  .. 

.  49,751,594... 
.     1,006,216... 

.150,757,810... 

.  $11,624,482  65.. 

..   $3,921,955  00. 
29,143  33. 

.    $3,971,098  33 

$3,561  00  . 
236,693  65.. 

.      $240,254  65. 

$84,853  67. 

98,554  53.. 

161,095  17. 
329,951  71 . . 

29,268  61 . . 
116,387  74.. 

$13,968,580  85 

$s,565;MeaQ 

6641181 

Total  to  France.. 

.  97,753... 

..       102.. 
..     5,469.. 

..    5,571.. 

..    2,009.. 
..    3,635.. 
..    4,182.. 
..    8,478.. 
..     «741.. 
..     3,475.. 

..  21,520.. 

..430,846.. 

$3,633,360  83 

Spain— 
U.  States  vessels. 
Spanish       *' 

Total  to  Spain. . . . 

Russia... 

43,608... 
..     2,563,052... 

..    2,606,660.. 

..       981,434.. 
..     1,359,733... 
..     2,082,092.. 
..     4,183,132  .. 
..       362,982.. 
..     1,521,110... 

..  10,490,483.. 

876,610  111 
$876,630  If 

$82,709  36 
38.04197 

164,019  99 

813,890  79 
59,5«86 

142,571  40 

Holland 

Belgium 

Sardinia 

Sweden 

Mexico 

Total  toother 
Ibreign  ports  )  ' ' 

.      $820,111  43. 

694,838  87 

Grand  total 

..216,466,336.. 

.$16,655,947  06.. 

..158,616,031.... 

$17,578,748  95 

In  relation  to  this  table  the  Planters'  Prices  Cur- 
rent remarks,  **  The  shipments  to  foreign  ports  are 
430,846  bales,  weighing  316,466,336  pounds,  and 
valued  at  $16,655,947  06.  The  average  weight  of 
the  bales  is  502  pounds.  The  cost  price  per  bale 
averages  $38  65,  and  the  average  cost  per  pound  is 
79i  cents.  The  crop  of  South  Alabama  at  this  esti- 
mate, amounts  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  crop  of  the  country,  which  may  be  set  down  at 
about  3,000,000  bales,  will  amount  to  $115,950,000.'' 

Also,  alter  remarking  upon  local  improvemeuts,  it 
says :  **  In  addition  to  these  local  evidences  of  im- 
provement, we  have  to  notice  an  undertaking  to  in- 
crease the  fkciliUes  of  our  conmierce,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  to  run  be- 

Mobile. 


tween  this  city  and  New-Tork,  the  first  diip  of 
which  has  been  completed  and  may  be  expecisd  t« 
arrive  here  in  a  few  days  ;  so  that,  when  our  great 
rail-road  enterprise,  which  with  giant  snides  ii 
pushing  on  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  shall  be  aeeoot- 
plished,  we  shall  find  a  concentration  of  fitrttitics 
here,  that  cannot  ML  to  make  our  little  city  sa  e»- 
porlum  worthy  the  intelligent,  indostrtoos  nai 
wealthy  population,  spread  over  the  fertile  regfaas 
that  border  our  noble  rivers,  and  who  look  to  tkls 
place  as  a  market." 

The  quarterly  exports  firom  Mobile  as  eooipered 
with  New-Orleans,  for  six  quarters,  have  been  m 
follows : 


Nett'Orleans. 


V.  S.  Ves-  For.  Ves-  U.  S.  Ves-  For.  Ves- 

1851.  selB.  sals.  Total.  sels.  sels.  TotaL 

1st  Quarter 4,197,492 1,596,480 5,723,972 11,431,425 7,698,659 19,194^861 

8d  Quarter 3,510,716 3,317,051 5,727,767 12,529,388 3,449,907 15,979l8» 

Sd  Quarter 1,194,197 367,554 1,561,751 4,058,085 1,303,995 5,361,^0 

4th  Quarter  1,104,339 437,547 1,541,876 8,936,430 969,815 9,906,645 


.$50,370,109 


Total,  1851 $14,555,366 

1853., 

1st  Quarter 4,346,358 3,555.069 7,902,327 8,548,789 7,478,048 16,030.837 

3d  Quarter 3,745,493 3,637.088 6,382,581 11,931,884 4^56,751 16,788,635 

^38,980,471 


Total $14,284,908. 


This  result  shows  an  increased  business  in  favor  rest  of  the  city  in  it ;  that  of  Mobile,  on  the  ' 
of  Mobile  for  the  first  sixroonthsof  the  present  year,  hand,  shows  the  growing  wealth  of  the  rich  cositfiT 
but  the  increasing  business  of  New-Orleans,  IVom  watered  by  her  noble  nvers,  and  of  which  aheis  tbs 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Mississippi,  raise  the  '  commercial  centre, 
figures  of  her  trade,  perhaps,  beyond  the  real  inte- 1 
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MEXICO  IN  1859.~Tlie  total  population  of  Mex- 
ico, according  to  the  latest  authoriuee  on  the  sub- 
ject,'* is  7,661,019,  which  is  about  seren  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.    The  following  table,  which  we 


take  iVom  the  work  of  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  the 
late  St  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the  most  accu- 
rate:— 


Sutes  and  Territories.  Population.  Capitals.  Population. 

Chihuahua 147,600 Chihuahua 14,000 

Chiapas 144,070 San  Christobel 6,500 

Coahuila 75,340 Saltillo 19,898 

I>urango 16S,218 Durango 82,000 

Guanajuato 713,583 Guanajuato 48,954 

Guerrero 270,000 Tixtla 4,500 

Jalisco 774,461 Guadalajara 63,000 

Mexico 973,697 Toluca 12,000 

Michoacan ^ 491,679 Morelia 25,000 

Nuevo  Leon 133,361 Monterey 13,534 

Oajaca 525, 101 Oajaca 25,000 

Puebla 580,000 Puebla 71,631 

Queretaro 184,161 Queretaro 29,702 

San  Luis  Potosl 368,120 SanLuls 40,000 

Sonora 139,374 Urcs 7,000 

Sinaloa 160,000 CuUacan 12,000 

Tobasco 63,580 San  Juan  Bautista 4,000 

Tamaulipas 100,064 Ciudad  Victoria 5,500 

Veracruz 264,725 Vera  Cruz 8,228 

Yucatan 680,948 Merida 40,000 

Zacatecas 356,024 Zacatecas 25,005 

Federal  District..  200,000 Mexico 170,000 

Tlaxcala 80,171 TIaxcala 3,463 

Ck)lima 61,243 Colima 31,774 

Lower  California 12,000 La  Paz 500 

Total  populaUon 7,661,919 

Baron  Humboldt,  in  1803,  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Spain  or  Mexico,  including  Upper  and 
Lower  California,  at  5,837,100,  a  number,  however, 
-which  he  says  is  probably  much  below  the  existing 
population.  The  first  census  of  Mexico  was  that  of 
Conde  de  ReTellagigedo,  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  1793.  The  different  censuses  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1793,  ReveUagigedo 5,270,029 

1803 ,  Humboldt 5,837,100 

1824,  Poinsett 6,500,000 

1830,  Burkhardt 7,996,000 

1839,  Unknown 7,065,000 

1843,  Mexican  Government 7,015,509 

1850,  M.  L.  de  Tejada 7,661,919 

It  is  probably  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  ex- 
act population  of  Mexico,  f^om  the  (kct  that  every 
attempt  to  take  a  census  is  considered  by  the  people 
as  a  smister  presage  of  some  financial  operation— 
some  tax,  forced  contribution,  or  conscription. 
£very  head  of  a  fhmily,  accordingly,  endeavors  to 
diminish  the  number  of  individuals  of  his  house- 
hold. Taking  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  In  1824, 
as  correct,  and  that  of  M.  Tejada,  In  1850,  it  will  be 
seen  that  since  Mexico  has  been  Independent  of 
Spain,  its  population,  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tiiry,  has  increased  only  1,161,919. 

Brantz  Mayer  enumerates  the  diflbrent  castes  and 
elasses  of  the  population  of  Mexico  as  follows  :— 

Indians 4,000,000 

VSThltes 1,000,000 

Negroes 6,000 

Ail  other  castes,  such  as  Zambos,  Mestizos, 
Mulattoes,  Quadroons,  and  Qulnteroons,. 2,009,509 


Other  expenses  of  government 1,689,154 

Annual  interest  on  the  external  debt  of 

$51,208,250,  at  5  per  cent 2,560,412 

Annual  interest  on  that  part  of  the  inter- 
nal debt  which  pays  interest,  and  which 
has  Ainds  assigned  fbr  its  payment,  not 
including  the  credito*  Mineria 1,300,000 


13,126,239 


700,000 


There  should  be  added  to  this  the  interest 
on  the  debt  anterior  to  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, which  is  accumulating  at  the 
rate  of  fVom  5  to  6  per  cent,  annually, 
making  near 


Total  annual  expenses $13,1 

National  Debt.— The  general  national  debt  of 
Mexico  amounts  to  $133,524,242,  and  is  divided  as 
lOUows  :^ 

External  debt $51,208,250 

Interest  In  arrears 6,700,000  • 


Total  population 7,015,509 

Annual  Expenses  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment.—According  to  the  official  reports  for  1850,  the 
expenses  (br  that  year  were  as  follows  :— 

Department  of  War  and  Marine $6,280,449 

**  ofRelations 870,004 

"  of  Justice 426,220 


*  M.  Lerdo  Tejada,  1850,  and  the  Sociedad  Mexi- 
cana  de  Geografla  y  Estadistiea. 


Total  external  debt $57,908,250 

Internal  debt 75,61 5,998 

Total  naUonal  debt $133,524,243 

The  debt  anterior  to  the  war  of  independence 
amounts  to  $30,000,000,  bearing  firom  five  to  six  per 
cent.  Interest.  It  Is  included  above  in  the  internal 
debt.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  annual 
interest  on  the  national  debt  amounts  to  near  $4,- 
000,000.  The  national  debt  of  Mexico  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  1843,  according  to  Brantz  Mayer,  it 
was  OEdy  $84,150,000.  It  is  now  $133,524,242,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Mexican  authorities ;  and  the 
prospect  of  reducing  the  principal  is  now  more 
gloomy  than  ever.  In  all  probability  Mexico  was 
never  so  completely  prostrated  as  at  present. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  the  Intemal  debt  of 
Mexico  is  one  of  $10,000,000,  due  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary employes  of  the  government.  The  present  num- 
ber of  tnls  class  is  3.947  individuals,  a  large  number 
of  whom  consisu  of  mere  drones,  feeding  out  of  the 
national  treasury  as  the  occupants  of  sinecures.  In 
1843  the  amount  paid  to  ofl!cers  of  the  army  alone, 
who  are  on  leave  of  absence,  or  retired,  was  $747,- 
158. 
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Revsnttes  of  the  General  Oovebioient.— 
Tbese  proceed  almost  entirely  flrom  direct  imposts ; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  flx  ttie  exact  annual  amount 
of  them,  owing  to  fluctuations.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics,  the  revenues  for  1850  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Importation  duties $4,000,000 

Exportation  duties 450,000 

Tonnage  duties 60,000 

Extra  importation  duties 140,000 

Duties  on  sales  of  merchandise 210,000 

Entrance  duties  500,000 

Duties  on  moneys  imported 300,000 

Contingents  of  the  states 1,011,000 

Tobacco  rerenucs 050,000 

Naples  (playing  cards) 20,000 

Post-offices 90,000 

Direct  contributions 450,000 

Duty  on  the  sale  of  fhnds 50,000 

Mints 100,000 

National  Lottery 60,000 

Stamped  paper 150,000 

Montepios  (Monto  de  Piete,  pawnbrokery)  30,000 
Duties  on  assays  of  silver  in  the  districts 
and  territories,  imposts  on  inheritances, 
right  of  passage,  letters  of    security, 
ships'  papers,  passports,  and  ft'om  other 

minor  sources 229,000 


$5,000,000.  In  1850,  It  ww  $5,156,859,  incl*ili« 
the  cofUingmte  paid  to  the  general  goTcmmem. 
The  revenues  of  the  several  states  arise  from  direct 
and  indirect  taxation— the  first  on  perwns,  property 
and  professions  ;  and  the  second  on  the  products  rf 
agriculture  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  indoatry,  io- 
beritances,  sales  of  real  estate,  and  the  exploitatioQ 
of  the  mines.  Although  these  revenues  would  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  stales,  t]» 
want  of  plan  in  collecting  them,  and  above  an,  the 
want  of  sutistics,  causes  them  to  fall  fkr  short  of 
what  they  would  be  if  conducted  by  intelligent  huds. 
Gross  ignorance,  avarice,  and  want  of  iniegriiy  in 
the  rulers  of  Mexico,  are  the  sole  causes  of  her  pre- 
I  sent  ruined  condition.  In  the  first  place  they  do  nsc 
t  know  how  to  rule ;  and  in  the  second,  they  have  not 
'  the  honesty  to  enable  them  to  make  the  best  u«  of 
I  what  little  knowledge  they  possess.  And  so  they 
'  go  on  declining.  Mexico,  with  all  the  natural  meam 
of  being  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  is  actually 
the  poorest— a  land  of  beggars  and  robbers.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  Mexico  if  some  enlightened 
nation  would  conquer  it— an  easy  task  just  now— 
and  spread  over  it  enlightened  laws  and  manners. 
It  is  the  only  way  in  which  Mexico  can  ever  be  re- 
generated.   War  is  a  blessing  sometimes. 


Total  revenues  (br  1850 $8,500,000 

Comparing  this  with  the  annual  expenses,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  there  is  an  annual  deficit  of  the 
public  treasury  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  annual  total  expense  of  all  the  individual 
states  of  the  Mexican  Republic  amounts  to  about 


MASSACHUSETTS— Our  article  upon  this  stats 
was  prepared  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  does 
not  show  her  present  wealth  and  resources.  The 
reader  will,  however,  find  under  the  heads  of  Bot- 
'  TON,  Rail-roads,  Ukitkd  States  Popclatiox, 
I  Fisheries,  Commerce,  etc.,  a  great  many  addiiionai 
I  and  later  facis  of  great  value.  To  these  we  append 
I  a  few  others. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  IST  JAN.,  1852. 

The  following  valuable  statistics  are  taken  fVom  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Seeretary  of  the  Boari 
of  Education,  compiled  December,  1851 : 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  have  made  returns 980 

Number  of  public  schools 3,987  ;  increase,     100 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools  in  summer 179,497  ;  **       3.153 

Inwinler 199,429;         "       5jm 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  in  summer 132,422;  "       Z^WT 

Inwinter 152,564;  "       f,«55 

Number  of  persons  under  5  years  of  age  attending  public  schools 17,757  ;  decrease,     25 

Number  over  15  years  of  age  attending  public  schools 20,996  ;  increase,  2,788 

Number  of  persons  between  5  and  15  years  in  the  counties 196,536  ;  '*       3.3M 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer  and  winter- 
Males 2,432  ;  decrease,      M 

Females 6,962;  increase,    274 

Number  of  difierent  persons  employed  as  teachers  during  the  year 6,991 ;  '*  256 

Average  length  of  the  schools,  7  months  and  14  days. 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  board,  males 936  S 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  board,  females 15  25 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only 

the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fuel $915,839  53;  Increase,  $51,171  0 

Amount  of  board  and  fhel,  and  money  voluntarily  contributed  for  public 

schools 39,652  07;  "  4.947  76 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  to  schools,  as  Income  of  local  Amds 3^972  fl 

A  ggregate  expended  on  public  schools,  for  wages,  fhel,  and  superintend- 
ence   1 ,021 2,775  66 ;  increase.  63.274  S3 

Amount  raised  (br  taxes,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15 4  71 ;  **    per  child  19 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned 69 

Average  number  of  scholars 4,154  ;  increase.  437 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition $65,612  6S 

Number  of  private  schools 785  :  decrease,  61 

Estimated  average  number  of  scholars Iftjs^ 

Estimated  aggregate  amount  paid  for  tuition ^66,312  33 

Amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  and  academies,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 

repairing  and  erecting  school  edifices 1,353,700  & 

The  law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  at  least  $1  50  per  child,  between  5  and  15,  as  a  conditioii  <^ 

receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $1  50,  or  more,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15.  according  to  re- 
turns  '. 138 

Nimiber  of  towns  that  have  raised  less  than  $1  50  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  which  have  made 

returns 2 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  twice  this  sum,  ($3)  or  more,  per  child  between  5  and  15 173 

Increase  for  the  year U 
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Births,  Mahriaobs  and  Draths  in  Massa- 
cirvsETTs.— According  to  a  law  of  this  state  every 
city  and  town  is  required  to  make  an  annual  return 
of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Birtfu.-—**  The  whole  number  of  births  In  the 
commonwealth,  between  January  1st  and  December 
Slst,  1850,  was  27,6M  ;  in  1849,  25,773  ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  1891,  or  7.34  per  cent.  Of  this  number, 
8,197  were  of  fbreign  parentage,  against  6,480  in  the 
year  preceding  ;  and  there  were  8,278  whose  parent- 
age was  not  stated,  which  is  an  improTement  upon 
the  last  report,  in  which  4,235  births  were  not  speci- 
fied in  this  particular.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  births  of  foreign  parentage 
occurs  in  our  cities  or  manufacturing  towns.  For 
instance,  the  whole  number  of  births  in  Boston  was 
5,279,  of  which  3,340  were  of  foreign  parentage  ;  in 
Lowell,  488  American  to  452  foreign  ;  Fall  River,  145 
American  to  164  foreign.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied. 

Mnrriagea. — •*  The  number  of  marriages  for  the 
year  1850,  was  10,345  ;  showing  the  unprecedented 
increase  of  3,409,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  large  increase  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  returns  being  more  full  and  complete  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  late  alteration  in  the  law, 
concerning  marriages,  has  helped  to  swell  the  re- 
turns of  matrimonial  alliances  within  the  state.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  Bo.<»ton  in  1849  was  1,187  ; 
in  1850,  2,467,  being  an  increase  of  1,280,  or  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

Deaths.— '* The  year  1850  was  not  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  any  particular  disease  or  classes  of 
diseases,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1850 
was  3,817  less  than  in  1849,  and  this  difference  is 
mostly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  preval- 
ence of  certain  diseases  in  the  latter  year. 

'*  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  while  the  births 
and  marriages  have  increased,  the  deaths  have 
greatly  decreased  Tlie  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
1849  was  20,423  ;  in  1850,  16,606 ;  being  a  decrease  of 
3,817,  or  18.09  per  cent. 


MANUFACTURES.— What  sort  op  a  Factory 
WILL  Fiktkrn  Thousand  Dollars  Build?  and 
how  much  Work  would  such  an  Establishment 
i>o?— In  addition  to  the  mass  of  statistics  upon  the 
subject  of  cotton  manufactures,  to  be  found  in  vol.  i. 
of  our  Industrial  Resources,  we  add  the  following 
calculations,  which  will  show  the  extent  of  a  fiiieen 
thousand  dollar  factory,  what  it  will  produce  daily, 
and  what  the  expenses  would  be : 

We  will  give  the  articles  of  machinery,  and  the  cost 

}>rice  of  each  article,  and  then  add  an  ample  amount 
'or  freights  and  expense  of  putting  the  whole  in  ope- 
ration : 

For  a  plain  good  wooden  building $2,000 

For  engine  and  fixtures 2,500 

For  one  willow  or  cotton  breaker 50 

For  one  Whiting's  lap  winder 425 

For  six  30-inch  cards  and  clothing 1^20 

For  railway  drawing  and  fixtures 175 

For  two  drawing  heads  150 

For  one  16-strand  speeder 240 

For  four  144-spindle  throstle  fVames,  making 

576  spindles,  at  $3  each 1,728 

For  twelve  looms,  at  $50  each 600 

For  one  line  spindle  reel  (40  bobbing) 37 

For  one  dressing  frame 400 

For  one  yarn  press 40 

For  one  40-inch  wool  breaker 320 

For  one  40-inch  burr  machine 125 

For  one  40-inch  wool  card  finisher,  with  con- 
denser attached 340 

For  two  160-spindles  wool  mules 720 

For  clothing  for  wool  cards 125 

For  shafUng,  hangers,  dmms,  Ac 705 

For  flreigbls  and  expenses  of  putting  up 3,000 

$15,000 


We  have  about  the  extent  of  the  establishment— 
now  for  its  production  and  expenses  per  day. 
The  looms  would  produce,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, 30  yards  linsey,  making  360  yards 

per  day— this,  at  32  cents,  is $115  30 

The  warp  spindles  would  make  100  pounds 
yarn  more  than  the  looms  would  consume 
for  linsey— this,  at  18  cents,  is 16  00 

$133  30 

The  above  is  a  very  small  calculation  In  regard  to 
the  production  of  the  factory. 
The  expenses  would  be  as  follows  : 

For  210  pounds  cotton,  at  8  cents $16  80 

For  200  pounds  wool,  at  30  cents 60  00 

For  22  hands,  at  40  cents  per  day 8  80 

For  2  cord  wood,  per  day,  at  $3 4  00 

For  oil,  for  machinery  and  wool 4  00 

For  engineer  per  day 8  50 

For  superintendent 400 

For  clerk l  50 

For  interest  on  $15,000 3  38 

For  wear  and  tear,  and  contingencies 10  00 

For  insurance I  88 


$110  80 


There  are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working 
days  in  a  year ;  deduct  thirty-three  days  for  loss  of 
time,  and  that  would  leave  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days.  Allowing  that  number  of  working  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  calculation  the  establishment 
would  pay  largely  over  25  per  cent.  This  is  profit 
sufficient  to  induce  capital  to  seek  investments  in 
the  business  ;  and  it  only  wants  a  commencement, 
and  we  shall  have  factories  springing  up  all  around 
us. 

Two  reasons  why  the  manufkcturing  business 
should  engage  all  our  citizens  at  this  time :  1st., 
our  cotton  crop  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year, 
and  it  is  time  we  should  contend  fbr  a  part  of  the 
profits  arising  fh>m  its  manufacture ;  and,  2d.,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  money-making  business. 


NICARAGUA.— Since  the  preparation  of  our 
papers  upon  this  head,  the  subject  has  new  positions 
which  our  space  will  not  allow  to  be  examined  here. 
See,  however,  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  xiii.,  Septem- 
ber, 1852. 

NEW-ORLEANS.  — Within  the  last  year,  1853, 
New-Orleans  has  changed  her  form  of  municipal 
government,  and  organized  herself  into  one  commu- 
nity under  one  administration,  a  measure  which  is 
already  telling  upon  her  prosperity.  She  is  greatly 
modifying  her  laws  obnoxious  to  capital  andprogress, 
and  has  voted  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  for  rail- 
road purposes  in  addition  to  private  subscriptions, 
etc.  Her  public  health  has  greatly  improved,  and 
Louisiana  has  adopted  a  new  constitution  fhvorable 
to  the  advancement  of  all  her  people.  In  addition  to 
the  statistics  furnished  in  volume  two  we  present 
the  fbllowing : 

New-Orleans  Commerce  of  1 851 -'52.*— 5um- 
mary  of  Home  and  Foreign  Trade.— The  value  of 
products  received  fVom  the  interior  since  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  is  $108,051,708,  against  $106,924,083  last 
year.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  American  pro- 
duce, for  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  according 
to  the  Custom-house  records,  was  $76,344,569, 
against  $81,216,925  last  year.  Of  this  amount 
$48,076,197  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $28,368,337 
coastwise.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  ex- 
ported during  the  same  period  was  only  $44,780. 
These  figures  exhibit  a  decrease  in  the  total  exports, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  of  $5,273,526.  In  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries  the  decrease  is  $6,312,- 
986,  but  there  is  an  increase  coastwise  of  $1,039,460. 

*  From  the  valuable  tables  of  the  New-Orieans 
Prices  Current. 
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There  has  been  a  material  (UUnf  off  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  branch  mint,  the  total  deposits  of  gold 
and  silver,  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  of  July,  1852, 
being  $6,103,650,  against  19,107,723  last  year.  Of 
the  gold,  $5,821,695  was  IVoni  California,  against 
$8,153,878  (yom  the  same  sonrce  last  year.  The 
coinage  in  the  same  period  has  been  675.500  pieces 
of  gold,  value  $6,370,000,  and  1,468,000  pieces  of  sU- 
ver,  value  $235,600— total,  2,163,500  pieces,  value 
$6,605,600.  Last  year  the  total  coinage  was  $10,- 
044,500. 

COTTON. 

Table  shotving  the  quotations  for  low  middling  to 
good  middling  cotton  on  the  Jiret  of  each  month, 
ttith  the  rates  of  freight  to  Liverpool,  and  sterling 
hills  at  same  date. 

Low  mid.  to  SUriiaf  Fnicbto 

18S1  good  mid .        p«r  et.  pna  p«r lU. 

September 75i  a   8J<..10     all     ..       Ha  — 

October 7?4  «   8?»..10     all     ..   7-16 a  — 

November 6?i  a   7ai..  636  a   8H..      k  «  — 

December Q%al%..9     alOl*..       \  alAt 

January,  1852.. 6 S(  a   73^..  6H  a  9 3C..  13-32  a 7-1 6 

February 7     a  Tii..  ^Ma   9    ..     H  a  13-39 

March 1\  a  %M..  8^  a   9^..15-16a  % 

April 7     a   1%..  8)4  a   9%..  9-16  a  — 

Mjay 7J<  a   8)i..  8     a   8)4..  9.16a 

June  8^al0     ..9     a  10    ..       \    5-16 

July 8J<  all     ..  954  alO!<..  6-16  a  \ 

August 8)4  all     ..  9)4alOJi..  6-16  a  % 

Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  point  in  each 
month,  for  low  middling  to  middling  cotton. 

Higbnt  Lownt 

September SH  a  9    7?i  a  8)4 

October 75ia8     6)4  a  7 

November 7)4  a75i 6^  a  7 

.  December 7%  a 7)4 GlialU 

January,  1852 7}^a7H 634  a  7^ 

February 7^  al% 7     a7)4 

March 7?ia8    7     a  7)4 

April tH  alH «^  a7?i 

May ^H  a9}i 7)4  a  8 

June 8)4  a  9)d 6\i  a9 

July 834  a  9)4 8)4  a  9 

August 8Ua9h 8)4  a  954 

Sugar  Trade  of  New-Orleans.  —  The  crop 
of  1851  proved,  according  to  the  very  valuable 
statement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  to  be  236,547 
hhds.,  estimated  at  257,138,000  lbs.  Of  this  quantity 
there  were  203,922  hhds.  brown  sugar  made  by  the 
old  process,  and  32,625  hhds.  refined,  clarified,  etc., 
including  cistern  bottoms.  This  was  the  produce 
of  1,474  plantations,  of  which  914  are  worked  by 
Steam,  and  560  by  horse-power,  and  the  result 
shows  only  a  moderate  yield,  as  the  cane  generally 
was  not  well  matured,  besides  which  the  loss  by 
crevasses  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  10,000 
hhds.  The  crop  also  presented  a  low  average  in 
quality,  as  besides  the  immature  condition  of  the 
cane,  it  was  somewhat  injured  by  fh>8t,  and  we  no- 
ticed several  sales  on  the  Levee  as  low  as  1)4, 1^ 
and  2  cents  per  lb.  The  following  table,  which 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month 
for  (hir  sugar  on  the  Levee,  will  indicate  the  general 
course  of  the  market : 

HiglMat  Low««t 

September cents  per  lb.  6)4  a  6)4 5h  a  6^4 

October '....5%  a  6)4 4)4  a  5 

November 4)4  a  5\i 4ii  a45!4 

December 4     a  4)4   3)4  a  4 

January iTi  a4?i 3)4  a4 

February Z%a4li 3)4  a  4 

March 4     a  4)4 Z%a4H 

April ma  4% 3na4H 

May 5     a  5)4 4)4  a  45^ 

June 5ii  a  5)4 5     a  554 

July 5)4  a  5)4 5     a  5)4 

August 5)4  a554 6     a6l4 


These  figures  present  a  eonsiderabty  hywer  arvage 
than  was  obtained  for  the  crop  of  last  year,  the  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  the  deficiency  in  quality  hav- 
ing both  tended  to  this  resulL  The  reported  sales 
on  plantation  have  been  at  the  following  rates,  Ibr 
crops— 3)4,  3)4,  3!^,  3^,  4,4)4,  4)4,  4H,  434  and  5 
cenu  per  lb.,  the  lowest  being  in  December,  to  a 
mixed  crop,  and  the  highest  in  April,  fi>r  a  prime  ose. 
The  prevailing  rates  of  the  season  have  been  4  a  414 
cents  per  lb.  for  prime  crops. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  crop  of  each  year  fbr 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  and  a  reference  to  it  will 
show  great  fluctuations  in  the  product : 

Crop  of  1851 »36,M7hhds. 

•'        1850 211,303  " 

"        1849 «7,983  ** 

"        1848 M0,000  " 

**        1847 240,000  « 

"        1846 140.000  " 

•*        1845 186,650  « 

"        1844 200,000  ** 

"        1843 100,000  " 

"        1842 140,000  « 

"        1841 90,000  " 

"        1840 87,000  " 

"        1839 115,000  " 

"        1838 70,000  " 

**        1837 65,000  •• 

«        1836 70,000  " 

"        1835 80,000  " 

"        1834 100,000  •* 

**        1833 75,000  " 

**        1882 70,000  •* 

"        1829 48,00^  " 

"        1828 88,000  « 

The  crop  of  Texas  is  said  to  give  highly  ihvoraUe 
promise,  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
double  that  of  last  year. 

In  an  elaborate  statement,  made  np  at  New-Tort, 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
1851,  is  put  down  at  321,736  tons.  This  is  exclusive 
of  about  40,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  and  of  a  laife 
quantity  of  sugar  made  IVom  foreign  molasses, 
which  we  have  no  data  for  estimating. 

Molasses.— The  product  of  molasses  iVefB  the 
last  cane  crop  was,  according  to  the  statemeBl  at 
Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  unusually  large,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  yield  of  sugar,  it  being  estimated  at  ser- 
enty  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.,  against  fifty  galloDS  the 
season  previous.  Thus  the  whole  prodoct  is  set 
down  at  18,800,000  gallons,  against  1 0.500,000  gaOoas 
the  season  previous.  The  increased  yield  is  attri- 
buted to  the  immature  condition  of  the  cane,  the 
ripening  of  which  was  retarded  bv  the  laie  ndns. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  material  addition  to  the 
supply,  however,  prices  generally  have  been  very 
well  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
annexed  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  low- 
est points  in  each  month,  for  sales  on  the  levee  ia 
barrels : 

HlghMi  LewMt 

September. eents  per  gal.  89  a  80     93  •» 

October 23  a30  ..,.»  a96 

November 90  aS7  ... .SSIf  « nH 

December 9S\  a  2414....  17  a£l 

.lanuary 17  a  21     15  sSBIf 

Febroary 20  a«5  ..  .16  stl 

March 15  a96  ...14  st5 

AprU 18  an  ...15  a » 

May 24  a28J4....»  s« 

June 28  a  28     10  «S8 

July 18  a28  ....15  «« 

August 18  a98  ....18  s  98 

Tobacco.— Trade  or  New-Orlbans,  1851-^— 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eoaoMreial  year 
which  has  iust  closed,  the  stack  of  tobaeco  in  ikii 
port  (including  all  on  ahipboard  not  cleared)  was 
28,871  hhds.,  of  whieh  about  10,000  hhds.  wstela 
the  hands  of  (hctors,  the  remainder  bsing  fompssrd 
of  strips  and  lugs  for  forwanUng,  aad  oT  psncti 
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which  had  chufed  haadfl,  and  were  awaiting  op- 
portunity for  ahipment. 

The  quotations  given  in  our  last  annual  statement 
were,  for  Fronted,  93tf  a  3 ;  Lugs^  Victory,  none ; 
Planters'  ditto,  3^  a  5;  Leaf^  inferior  to  common, 
5^  a 6 ;  fair  to  fine,  6H  a7  ;  choice  and  selections, 
6  3i  a  9  per  lb.  From  the  1st  September  to  the  close 
of  December  the  demand  was  moderately  fhir,  the 
arrivals  during  that  tame  being  about  5,000  hhds., 
while  the  sales  exceeded  10,000  hhds.  In  prices 
there  was  a  downward  tendency  from  the  middle  of 
October,  and  on  the  81st  December  our  quotations 
were,  for  Prottedy  2  a  2^  ;  LugSy  ihctory,  none  ; 
Planters'  ditto,  S  a  4  ;  Z/«<^,  inferior  to  common,  43i 
a  5  ;  fair  to  fine,  5}^  a  6  ;  choice  and  selections,  6)4 
a  7  cents  per  lb. 

The  first  hogshead  of  the  ruw  crop  reached  here 
on  the  IBih  October,  and  in  January  some  fbw  par- 
cels of  new  came  to  marlcet,  and  found  buyers  at 
rates  \a}i  9.  cent  below  the  closing  flffures  of  De- 
cember ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March 
that  any  considerable  arrivals  took  place.  From 
that  time  until  the  end  of  April  the  receipts  were 
on  a  pretty  liberal  scale,  and  the  demand  at  the 
same  time  was  fair,  and  was  flreely  met  by  fhctors 
generally.  In  this  period  buyers  gradually  obtained 
some  further  advantage  in  prices,  and  on  the  1st 
May  we  quoted,  for  Lugs^  fhctory,2  a  2?^  ;  Planters' 
ditto,  ZaZ\i\  Leafy  infbrior  to  common,  3^  a  4ii  ; 
ftiir  to  fine,  4H  a  5 :  choice  and  selections,  5)i  a  6 
cents  per  lb.  Early  in  May  a  number  of  buyers  who 
had  previously  held  aloof  entered  the  market,  and 
an  active  demand  sprung  up,  which  continned  un- 
abated for  some  sixty  days,  the  sales  in  that  time 
reaching  nearly  30,000  hhds.  The  consequences  of 
these  exceedingly  heavy  transactions  were  that  the 
stock  on  the  market  (notwithstanding  the  unusual 
extent  of  the  receipts)  was  reduced  to  a  very  mode* 
rate  quantity,  and  that  prices  graduallv  improved, 
until  at  the  commencement  of  July  our  figures  were 
advanced  to  the  fbllowing  range  ;  Lii^«,  factory,  2H 
a  Z}>i  \  Planters'  3H  a  4  ;  Leafy  inferior  to  common, 
\}i^a\\\  fhlr  to  fine,  5  a  5^  ;  choice  and  selections, 
0  a  7  cents  per  lb.  At  about  these  rates  some  6,000 
hhds.  changed  hands  during  Jnly,  the  demand  being 
fhir,  though  not  animated,  and  the  stock  on  sale  be> 
Ing  too  limited  to  admit  of  anv  very  extensive  opera- 
tions. During  the  past  month  the  inquiry  has  been 
more  brisk,  and  the  sales  reported  embrace  some 
6,50U  hhds.,  including  some  parcels  which  had  pre- 
Tlously  changed  hands,  and  were  re-sold.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  improved  demand  prices  have 
again  taken  a  start  upward  within  the  past  three 
weeks,  and  we  now  quote,  for  Lug9y  fhctory,  3  a  3^  ; 
Planters'  ditto,  33^  a  4^  ;  Leaf  inferior  to  common, 
41^4  ah\i  ;  fkir  to  fine,  5>j  a  6 ;  choice  and  selections, 
6^  a  7?^  cents  per  lb.  We  close  our  tables  with  a 
stock  in  port  of  18,831  hhds.,  though  the  quantity 
immediately  on  sale  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  4,000 
hhds.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  this  amount  there  are  probably  6,000 
to  8,000  hhds.  held  in  second  hand,  which  may,  in 
certain  contingenrles.be  again  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket. The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Sep- 
tember, as  shown  by  our  tables,  are  89,675  hhds., 
which  amount  includes  11,740  hhds.  strips  and  2,118 
hhds.  stems.  The  quantity  inspected  since  1st 
September  is  64,545  hhds.,  of  which  5,615  hhds. 
were  Mason  county. 

Early  in  the  season  it  was  very  generally  known 
that  the  crop  would  certainly  be  a  large  one,  and  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  previous  years  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  henvv  accumulation  of  stock  upon  our 
market,  a  majority,  both  of  shippers  in  the  country 
and  of  factors  here,  were  in  fhvor  of  speedy  sales. 
This  course  has  been  generally  pursued,  and  its  ad- 
yantages  have  been  flilly  made  manifest.  The  extent 
of  our  receipts  (which  would  have  been  several 
thousand  hogsheads  greater  but  for  the  low  stage  of 
water  In  the  rivers  above  fbr  several  weeks  past) 
shows  that  the  estimates  of  the  crop  were  about 
correct.  Its  quality,  however,  was  probably  over- 
estimated, as  the  reports  received  IVom  the  interior 


tions  have  been  decidedly  below  the  average  quality 
of  fbrmer  years.  And  here  again  we  take  the  liberty 
to  call  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  necessity, 
if  they  would  protect  their  own  interest,  and 
the  interest  of  the  trade  generally,  of  l>e8towing 
more  care  upon  the  handlingy  torting  and  prizing  of 
their  crops.  Their  negligence  in  these  particulani 
has  been  matter  of  serious  complaint  for  some  years 
past. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  briefly 
to  remark  that  the  accounts  received  thus  fhr  have 
been  of  a  decidedly  discouraging  character.  Com- 
plaints of  scarcity  of  plants,  of  want  of  proper  sea- 
sons fbr  planting,  and  of  long  continued  drought 
since  the  planting  was  made,  have  been  ver>'  gene- 
ral, and  we  hear  of  no  section  of  the  tobacco  growing 
region  (unless  It  maybe  Missouri)  in  whicM  anything 
like  an  average  crop  is  expected.  It  is  quite  too 
early,  however,  to  determine  what  the  extent  of  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be,  and  at  a  later  period  we  may 
take  occasion  again  to  advert  to  its  prospects. 

WiSTBRIf      PRODUCB.— TBaIiE      OF       NBW-Or- 

LBANs,  1851-2.— In  this  department  of  our  trade 
there  is  embraced  a  vast  variety  of  products,  which 
contribute  largely  to  the  value  of  our  commerce  with 
the  interior,  but  our  limited  space  will  only  permit 
us  to  review  briefly  the  course  of  the  market  in  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  articles.  There  has  l)een 
some  increase  in  the  supply  of  breadstuflh,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  the  average  of  prices  has 
been  loWer.  The  receipts  of  flour  are  927,212  barrels, 
against  041,106  last  year,  and  of  Indian  com  they 
are  equal  to  3,750,000  bushels,  against  3,300,000 
bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  supply  has  been 
light,  and  the  receipts,  which  have  been  mostly  to 
go  fbrward  to  Alabama,  Georgia,  &c.,  have  only 
reached  130,000  bushels,  against  180.000  bushels  last 
year.  The  few  sales  that  have  taken  place  have 
been  at  the  extreme  range  of  65  a  85  cents,  though 
mostly  at  about  70  cents  per  bushel.  Of  com  meal 
there  has  been  received  only  2,514  barrels,  against 
3,662  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  of  flour 
since  Isi  September  amount  to  544,711  barrels, 
against  583,418  barrels  to  same  date  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity,  138,569  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  70,445  to  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remain- 
der to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  com,  the  total 
exports  have  been  equal  to  2,182,000  bushels,  agamst 
1,300,000  bushels  last  year.    Of  this  Quantity  382,000 


were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  122,000 
to  the  West  Indies,  d^c,  and  the  remainder  to  coast- 
wise ports.  The  fbllowing  tables  will  indicate  the 
course  of  prices  fbr  flour  and  com,  as  they  present 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each 
month,  the  range  being  according  to  quality. 

PRICBS  OF  FLOUR.  NBW-0RLBAN8,  1851-2. 

September  per  bbl.  $3  50  a  5  00 

October 3  75  a  5  00 

November 3  55  a  4  75     ....3  40 

December 3  90  a  4  75     ....3  55 

January 4  00  a  5  50     ...  3  60 

February 4  25  a  5  12X....4  00 


Lowc«t 
...$3  37^  a  4 75 
...3  40     a  4  50 


March 4  25  a  4  50     ....  3  75 

April 3 75  a  4  12H....3  30 

May 360a380     ....825 

June  3  80  a  4  37)i . . .  .3  45 

July 3  754425     ....350 

August 375a500     ....350 


a450 
414  37^ 
a5  37H 
a450 
0425 
a390 
a  3  75 
a  Ana 
a387H 
a387^ 


PRICES  OF  CORN  IN  SACKS,  ICBW-ORLBAKS,  1851-2. 
HH^hart  LnwMi 

September cents  per  bushel  35a56 32a55 

October 40  a  58 33  a  43 

November 48  a  52 33  a42 

Deeember 50  a  56 41  a  46 

January 54  a  57 44  a  47 

Febraary 51a54 46a50 

March 50  a  54 4S(i4« 

April 48  a  50 4S«46 

M!ay 47  a  53 40fl47 

Juno 48a53 45  a  53 


««»llllOM7U,  BV  kuv  «u|rvi»a  <wv^iTou    aiwiii    »uv    ftui^v«M#s    i  duuw "SO  I*  U«.  .  .  .  .  .Vif  »  tf» 
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The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  bread- 
•toff)i  fVom  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  since  1st  September,  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 

1851.3.  1850-51. 

Flour barrels  1,359,883 1,379,M3 

Corn  meal 1,750 5,5.^3 

Wheat busheta  1,530,307 1,386,630 

Com 1,547,383 3,197,353 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  breadstuflVi  Ibr  the 
coming  year,  it  is  likely  to  be  most  ample  ;  for  it  is 
understood  that  the  vield  throughout  the  country 
has  been  more  generally  abundant  than  in  any  pre- 
Tions  year,  at  least  for  a  long  period.  Even  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  grain  crops  have  been 
almost  a  total  (kilure  for  two  years  in  succession, 
the  harvest  is  ample,  and  large  sections  of  country, 
which  have  depended  upon  the  West  (br  supplies, 
are  likely  to  have  a  surplus  to  send  to  market.  The 
crops  or  Europe,  also,  are  generally  represented  as 
giving  favorable  promise,  and  the  probabilities  would 


seem  to  indleata  a  lower  range  of  jiriees  than  tte 
American  Ikrmer  has  realixed  ftnr  some  years  past. 

The  article  of  pork  has  presented  nnasual  interest 
the  past  season.  It  was  declared  that  there  was  a 
f\inher  deficiency  In  the  eopply  of  hogs,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  while  it  was  evident  that 
the  consumption  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  as  the 
increase  of  population  was  large  and  constant,  be- 
sides which  the  foilure  of  the  eora  crops  af  Ute 
South  had  involved  at  the  same  time  ite  ftoian  of 
the  usual  home  supply  of  pork,  and  on  these  con- 
siderations the  manet  for  hogs  opened  in  the  West 
at  what  appeared,  to  some  at  least,  to  be  high  prices. 
The  sequel,  however,  has  sustained  the  views  oT 
the  purchasers,  though  we  doubt  whether  any  one 
anticipated  so  high  a  range  of  prices  as  the  markcs 
has  attained  within  the  past  few  months,  a  raags 
that  has  scarcely  been  approached  since  1 638.  In  beef 
there  has  been  some  increase  of  supply,  but  prices, 
nevertheless,  have  ranged  considerably  higher  than 
last  year.  The  following  tables  show  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each  montli. 


PHICBS  OF  FORK  AT  RBW-OELBAJIS,  I65I-2. 


Hirhert 
par  barrel. 


September $16  50  a  17  00 $10  00 

October 15  35  a  16  00 14  00 

November 14  75  a  15  00 13  50 

December 14  50  a  15  00 13  50 

January 15  00  a  15  50 18  75 


LowMt 
perb*rr«L 


4il6  50  $15  00al6  00 

a  14  50 14  50  a  .. 

al4  35 18  50a  ..  . 

a  13  50 13  00  a  18  75 

a  13  75 13  50  a 


February 15  50  o  15  75 14  87J«  a  15  35 13  50  a 


March...., 16  50  a  17  00 15  00 

April  17  75al8  00 16  50 

May 17  35  a  17  63Ji 16  75 

June  30  00a31  00 17  00 

July 80  00  a  31  00 19  75 

August 31  50  a  33  50 31  00 


al5  50 14  00a 

alO  75 15  00a 

a  17  00 15  00al5  50 

al7  50 18  00«    .. 

a30  50 18  00a    .. 

a83  00 18  35a    .. 


....$15  00al5M 
....13  00a    .. 

13  00a    .. 

]0  75all  SO 

18  00  a  18  73 

13  S5a    .. 

13  S5a    .. 

13  50al3  75 

14  dOa    .. 

15  6Oa]5  50 

18  00a   .. 

18»a    .. 


PRICES  or  BEEF. 


FriiM. 


HichMt  LowMt  HlgliMt  LgvvM 

perMrrel.  perbarrvL.  perwrreL  psrhaml. 

September $14  50al5  00 $14  50  a  15  00 $11  50  «  13  50 $10  50  a  11  00 

October  14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  15  00 11  50  a  13  50 11  50  a  IS  5$ 

November 14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 11  00  a  13  00 11  00  «  12  OP 

December 13  00  a  13  00 11  00  a  13  00 9  50  a  10  00 7  00  a  7  75 

January II  00  a  13  00 11  00  a  11  50 7  50  a   8  00 7  50  a  7  75 

February 11  00  a  13  00 11  00  a  13  00 750a   8  00 750a  7  75 

March 13  00  a  13  50 13  00  a    9  00  a    9  35 7  50  a   6  00 

April 13  00a  13  50 13  00a  13  50 950a   9  75 000a  985 

May 13  35  a  14  00 13  00  a  13  50 10  00  a  11  00 9  50  a   9  75 

June 14  00  a  14  50 13  35  a  14  00 13  00  a  13  75 10  00  a  11  00 

July 14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 13  00  a  13  75 13  00  a  13  50 

August 14  50  a  15  00 14  50  a  15  00 13  00  a  13  50 13  00  a  13  50 


The  receipts  of  lard  have  rather  exceeded  those  of 
last  year,  but  the  average  of  prices  has  been  about 
the  same.  The  total  exports  since  1st  September 
(all  packages  being  minced  to  kegs)  are  equal  to 
793,513  kegs,  against  736,956  kegs  last  year.  Of  this 
quantity,  323,534  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports, 
against  188,353  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain  taking 
61,938  kegs,  against  41,663  last  year.  The  course  of 
the  market  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
points  in  sach  month,  the  lowest  figures  being  for 
inferior  in  barrels,  and  the  highest  for  prime  in  kegs. 

PHICES  OF  LARD,  MEW-ORLEANS,  1851-^53. 

HighMt  Lo«r«st 

September cento  per  lb.  83<  aU}i..8H  a  13 

October  8H  a  13    ..8     a  lOJtf 

November 8     al0>i..6^a   9 

December 6J4  a   8li..6Jia   8 

January 6H  a   9ii..&     a   BH 

February 6     a   9%. .5     a   9^ 

March 7     a  93i..6     a  9^ 


HiglMat 

April 7     all     ..6^a9!( 

May 6^  a  11     ..6H  all 

June  8     alOJg..7     a  lOK 

July 8     all^..8     a   B% 

August 10   a  13     .10   «18 

Lead.— The  discovery  of  g(4d  in  California  has 
greatly  interfered  with  the  production  of  this  article, 
and  our  receipts  the  past  year  have  fallen  to  267,564 
pigs,  which  is  the  lowest  amount  since  1637.  Our 
largest  receipts  were  785.000  pigs  in  1840-7.  The 
great  bulk  or  the  receipts  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Northern  cities,  the  sales  in  this  market  scarcely 
reaching  30,000  pigs  for  the  entire  season.  The 
extreme  range  of  prices  has  been  $3  75  per  100  lbs. 
in  October,  and  $4  70  in  June,  when  it  was  sMpped 
(height  rVee.  The  total  exports  since  1st  Seplembei 
are  356,939  mgs,  against  330,608  pigs  last  year. 

Hemp.— There  has  been  a  further  reduction  is 
the  supply  of  this  article,  the  receipto  since  1st  Sept< 
tember  being  17,149  bales,  against  85,116  bales  last 
year.    As  in  the  case  of  lead^  nearly  all  that  is  le- 
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«elved  Is  lenl  fbrward,  only  occasional  parcels  being 
xttfered  for  mto  In  this  market,  and  those  generally 
or  an  inferior  quality.  Under  these  circumstances 
▼wy  fow  sales  have  taken  place  here  during  the  past 
meaaooy  and  those  mostly  of  limited  parcels,  at  an 
extreme  raage  of  $85  a  $95  per  ton  for  dew-rotted. 
The  exporu  since  1st  September  are  15,728  bales, 
«U  to  Northern  ports. 

ComK.-*This  article  has  rapidly  risen  hi  im- 
portance in  onr  market,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
take  the  lead  among  eor  foreign  imports.  The  llrst 
direct  cargo  fh>m  Rie  was  in  1635,  and  up  to  1840 
the  iaqwrts  only  amoanted  to  44,000  bags,  while  in 
tbe  same  year  we  receiTcd  from  Cuba,  &c.,  91,000 
bags.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  direct 
imports  fh)m  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  each  year  for  ten 
years,  will  exhibit  the  rapid  increase  in  this  branch 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  will  also  establish  the  in- 
teresting Aict,  that  this  is  now  the  largest  market  in 
the  world  (out  of  Brazil)  for  Rio  coffee. 
1842— Import  at  New-Orleans bags ....  126,21  n 

1843  "  "  _ 85,438 

1844  "  "  161,062 

1845  "  •*  167,66; 

1846  **  «  215,03, 

1847  «  "  205,11 

1846       **  "  239,37} 

1849  *«  «  299,isi 

1850  «  «  225,0U 

1851  "  "  274,69n 

1852  "  "  353,615 

The  market  during  the  past  season  has  been  char- 
acterized by  more  steadiness  than  we  have  bad  oc- 
casion to  notice  for  some  years  previous,  but  the  in- 
ereased  supply  has  reduced  the  average  of  prices, 
wbich  have  fluctuated  between  7  cents  in  December 
and  January,  and  9^  cents  in  April,  as  the  highest 
and  lowest  points.  Tbe  following  table,  which  we 
take  nrom  the  annual  circular  or  Mr.  H.  T.  Lonsdale, 
Coffee  Broker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average 
prices  for  the  year  ended  July  Ist,  1852.  By  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  for 
Rio  coffee  has  been  8  60-100  cenU  per  lb.,  while  the 
year  previous  it  was  10  18-100  cents. 

B«g«  Prlc« 

1851— July 20,613. . .  .8:55-100 

August 6,931 ...  .8:94 

September 10,973. . .  .8:29 

October 25,992 ....  7:89 

November 47,904. . .  .8:24 

December 20,473...  8:20 

1652— January 53,014....  7:87 

February 52, 169....  8:60 

March 48,337....  9: 12 

April 34,301....  9:31 

May 39, 198....  9:22 

June 42,278....  8: 73 


402,191        8:60-100 
The  above  sales  indnde  the  transactions  flrom  im- 
porters' and  specolators*  hands,  and  exceed  the 


quantity  taken  for  consumption  by  about   30,000 
bags. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  stock,  etc.: 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on 
1st  Sept.,  1851,  of  all  kinds bags,  4,000 

Iniports  direct  from— 

Rio  de  Janeiro 358,616 

Cuba,  Laguira,  dee 12,525—366,141 

Received  Coastwise  for  sale  (estimated) 55,000 

Making  a  supply  of 425,141 

Total  supply  last  year 353,557 

Increase 71 ,384 

In  the  direct  imports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  ia 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  78,920 
bags.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  2,158  bags  in  the 
imports  from  Cuba,  dec,  and  of  18,800  bags  in  the 
receipts  ooastwiie  for  sale.  The  present  stock  of 
all  kinds,  out  of  grocers*  hands,  is  estimated  at 
35,000  bags,  which  would  leave  390,141  bags  as  the 
quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and 
South,  against  379,757  bags  last  year ;  or  an  increase 
of  40,384  bags.  The  quantity  of  Rio  Coffee  taken  for 
consumption  in  the  whole  United  States  during  the 
past  year  is  estimated  at  845,000  bags,  of  which 
nearly  one  half  was  famished  through  this  market, 
where  the  aggregate  of  sales  for  the  year  has  been  over 
sh:  millions  of  dollars.  In  a  statement  published  in 
the  Baltimore  American,  said  to  be  from  reliable  au- 
thority, the  total  produce  of  all  countries  for  1852 
is  put  down  at  548,000,000  pounds,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  at  tho 
present  ratio,  is  estimated  at  640,000,000  pounds, 
which  would  be  equal  to  4,000,000  bags  Brazil.  The 
stock  on  the  Ist  July  was  estimated  at  125,000,000 
lbs.  for  Europe,  and  25,000,000  lbs.  for  the  United 
States. 

Our  advices  ftom  Rio  are  to  the  3d  July.  The  cir- 
culars of  30th  June  (the  close  of  the  crop  year)  state 
the  total  exports  to  be  1,881,559  bags,  against  1,869,967 
bags  the  year  previous.  Of  this  quantity  our  own 
country  has  taken  952,498  bags,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  New-Orleans  346,262,  New- York  260,179, 
Baltimore  207,792,  Philadelphia  81,125,  Charleston 
25,732,  Boston  11,758,  Mobile  11.261,  Savannah  4,369, 
California  4,020  bags.  The  rew  samples  of  new 
crop  which  had  been  received  proved  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  opialoo  is  expressed  that  the  crop 
will  be  fully  an  average  one  in  quantity. 

Exchange.— Tbe  Exchange  market  has  main- 
tained a  good  degree  of  steadiness  during  the  past 
season,  as  will  be  seen  by  reforence  to  the  annexed 
table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  quota- 
tions in  each  month,  for  sterling,  and  for  bills  at  sixty 
days'  sight  on  New- York.  These  figures  are  intended 
to  represent  the  prevailing  range  of  the  market, 
though  there  have  probably  been,  at  most  periods, 
some  transactions  at  rates  both  above  ana  below 
them. 


Storlinf. 


N«w.Y<rrk  60  Daja. 


HifrttMt 
Moetht.  per  ceuC  pm. 

September 10     all 

October 10     ell 

November 9     a  10 

December 9     a  10k 

January 83<  «  954 

February : 8)4  «  9Ji 

March 8J«  «   9J« 

April 8H«  9?< 

May ^'-      "" 

June 

July 

August 


8 
8 

8J< 
83< 

8?i«   95< 8 

93ie  I0J4 9 


Lowwt  Hi«lMrt  Lowttt 

per  cent,  pn*  per  oeot.  dis.  per  eeat.  die, 

...10     ell     lJ<a2     ll£a2J<' 

...6)4a8J4 8     •2J4 3     a3SC 

...  6H«   8>i l!i«2J4 ^%a2\ 

...  8Jtf«   9\ IHutH 2     MtH 


2     •2)4 2)4«S 

2     a^M. 2)4  e 8 

Wa\H 3     aS!< 

1      a\\i WmlH 

l)tf  oI?4 Wa% 

I     al^ IkalH 

OfialOX 9)4al0)(l  ^a\     1     alii 

10     alOK 9Ka\f)}i \Al    ^al3i 


9 
9 

a  9H' 
a  8H. 
a  8X. 
a  10 
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Fbbiohts.  —  The  freight  market  has  presented 
considerable  flnctaations  during  the  past  season, 
though  it  has  generally  been  characterized  by  ra- 
ther more  steamness  than  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  for  several  years  past,  the  extreme  range  for 
Cotton  to  Liverpool  being  Sid.  to  ^d.  per  lb.  The 
following  table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
rates  in  each  month,  fbr  cotton  to  Liverpool,  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  course  of  the  market : 

HigfaMt.  LoWMt. 

September %d Hd. 

October % 7-16 

November H 7-16 

December H 15-33 

January h 7-16 

February 6-16 13-82 

March 6-16  9-16 

April 9-16  y» 

May ?<.........  9-16 

June M. H 

July M. H 

August 6-16 H 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  fVom  sea  since  let 
September,  1851,  is  2,351,  viz. :  807  ships,  213  steam- 
ships, 371  barks,  287  brigs,  and  673  schooners  ;  and 
the  entries  at  the  custom-house  for  the  year  ended 
80th  June,  1851,  were  as  follows  :  whole  number  of 
vessels  2,2f  6  ;  tonnage,  910,855.  The  increase,  com- 
pared with  last  year,  is  212  vessels  and  142,827  tons. 
Included  in  the  arrivals  are  412  foreign  vessels,  from 
foreign  ports,  with  a  total  ^measurement  of  185,386 
tons.  This  is  an  increase  on  last  year  of  80  vessels 
and  48,388  tons. 

COMMBRCB  OP  KBW-OBLBAICS.— TOlCirAOB  BNTBBBD. 

3d  quarter^  July  to  September j  1851. 
No.  of  \0^- 

Mla.  Tonimge. 

American  from  foreign  ports 74 —  26,187  07 

Foreign 30....    6,564  47 

Coastwise 223....  74,347  00 


4a  quarUrf  October  to  Deceikier,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports 184. .. .  96,133  » 

Foreign 58....  «1,414  09 

Coastwise 969.     .  M,9e7  65 

^Mi.... 913,594  8» 
1st  quarter^  January  to  Marck,  I8SS. 

American  for  foreign  poru 169 101,409  49 

Foreign 173....  8tll4  88 

Coastwise il%....l»^U» 


f78....8ia,i03iS 

3d  quarter,  April  to  JutUy  ISSS. 

American  for  foreign  ports 240 ....  128,434  54 

Foreign 129....  56,031  93 

Coastwise 808....  94,723  84 


670.... 279,179  41 

Recapitulatum, 

Total  3d  quarter,  1851 340....123,5M  6* 

4lh      "  "    614....tl3,5M  85 

1st       "        1853 678... .813303  6« 

2d        "  "    670.... 979,179  41 


327....  107,098  54 


Ath  quarter  ^  October  to  December,  1851. 

American  from  foreign  ports 170  —  61,776  86 

Foreign ..:. M8....  70.916  01 

Coastwise .386  ...173,909  15 


Total  to  June,  30th,  1853 3309 ....  929,049  66 

Total  the  year  previous 2197 775,061  69 

Increase  this  year 105....  154,960  99 

EXPORTS — NEW-ORLEANS,  1851-2. 
AMBRICAK  PBODUCB. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1 85 1 $4,058,085 

4ih      •*         "   8,938,438 

1st      "       1853 8,542,7W 

2d       «♦         "    11,931,884 


33,469^88 
Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 ♦''?S'??? 

4lli      "         "    969.315 

— list      "        1953 7.478,048 

704....306J502  07    2d       "         ««    4,856,751 


1st  quarter,  January  to  March,  1853. 

American  from  foreign  ports 175 —  82,209  27 

Foreign 140,...  67,039  94 

Coastwise 305....  110,395  36 


620.... 259,644  62 
%i  quarter,  April  to  June,  1853. 

American  from  foreign  porta 155 ... .  71.946  77 

Foreim      95....  40,867  08 

Coastwise 365....  124,695  85 


615.... 237,509  75 
Recapitulation. 

Total  8d  quarter,  1851 337. . .  .107,998  54 

4th      "         "    704.... 306,602  07 

Ist      "        1853 620.... 359,644  63 

Sd      "         "    615.... 337,609  75 


Total  to  June,  SOth,  1859 9266 . 

Total  the  year  previous 2054. 


14,607^ 
Coastunse. 

3d  quarter,  1851 ♦^•^S^ 

4th      "         "  6,182,4lf 

1st      "       1852 U'Sf'Si 

2d       "         "   7,068,879 


98,268X3 

Total  foreign ♦*S^1!1 

Coastwise 93,2«^ 


.  .910,855  08 
..768,038  04 


..149,837,04 


Increase  this  year 313. 

TOtriTAaB  CLBARBD. 

td  quarter,  July  to  September,  1851. 

American  fbr  foreign  ports 105  ...  43,939  13 

Foreign .:..T 48....  16,001  44 

Coastwise 18T....  63,584  07 


840.. ..133^34  64 


Grand  total 76,844,369 

FOBBION  PRODUCE. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Comttries. 

3d  quarter,  1851 ^'S 

4th      "         "  Ji^ 

1st      "       1853 W^ 

2d        "         "    6M39 


«305^ 
Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Sd  quarter,  1851 ♦  JS 

4th      *•         "    8,7» 

1st      "       1853 ».»• 

2d       ««  "   11,157 

44,788 

Grand  total ♦950,716 
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miCnPTfl  BT  THE  NSW  CANAL,  NBW-0RLBAN8. 

Sutement  of  produce  received  in  the  New  Basing 
Ibr  the  year  ending  aist  August,  1853.  Furnished 
by  Capt.  James  Stockton. 

Cotton—bales 40,850 

Lumber— yellow  pine  and  cypress— feet.. 30,570,000 

Wood— oak,  ash  and  pine— cords  28,206 

Brieks 19,389,000 

Sand— bbls „ 194,850 

Shells— bbls 27,000 

Charcoal— bbls..... 114,360 

Tar— bbls 1,872 

kegs 12,066 

Shhigles 1,844,000 

Laths 5,090,000 

Stares 150,000 

Sash  and  doors-rpairs 13,900 

Spirits  turpentine— bbls 2,408 

Kosin— bbls 11,715 

Salt,8acks  33,763 

CottonGins 319 

Hides 3,024 

ComMUIs 19 

Domestics— bales 1,478 

Sheep  skins— bales 4 


I  Hay— bales 90 

Buckets— doxen 1,00(1 

Tobacco— leaf— boxes 644 

I  Merchandise — boxes 53 

Moss — bales 30 

Cotton  seed— bags 14 

Wool— bags 0 

Sugar— bbls 870 

Molasses— bbls 893 

Fish— bbls 130 

Camphene— bbls 10 

Knees,  white  and  live  oak 1,165 

Pickets 13,000 

Clap  boards 105,000 


Gunny  bags— bales. 

Homed  Cattle 

Paper— bundles 

Barrels— empty 

Rags— bales , 

Mahogany— logs , 

Deer  Skins— bales 

Almonds — sacks 

Bottles,  empty— casks.. 
White  oak  bark— cords . 

Cedar  logs 

Turpentine,  raw— bbls . , 


285 

Its 

110 
1,150 

SO 
10 
85 
17 
35 
240 
78 


EXPORTS  or  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO,  FROM  NEW-ORLEANS,    FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING    3l8T 

AUGUST,  1852. 


CoMoa        Tobaoeo 

WhttlMT  tzpoctod.  BdM.          Hb<k. 

Liverpool 751,172..  7,844 

London —        5,197 

OlaAgow  and  Greenock. 11,700..    — 

Cowea,  Falmomh,  &c..........  7,211..      982 

Cork,  Belfast,  dec 2,159..    — 

Havre 183,054..  9.056 

Bordeaux 1,554..  1,916 

Marseilles 4,308..  2,976 

Kantz,  CetteandRonen 7,338..    — 

Amsterdam 259..  1,157 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 1,507..      222 

Bremen 10,248. .15,515 

Antwerp,  &c 24,562..  7,618 

Hamburg 17,694..      475 

Goltenburg 6,634..  1,229 


Cotton 

Wldtb«r  ezportfld.  BaI««. 

Spain  and  Gibraltar .•••..  47,645. 

Havana,  Mexico,  du: 11,919.. 

Genos,  Trieste,  Ac 751,093. 

China — 

Other  foreign  ports 15,046., 

New- York 101,938.. 

Boston 128,629.. 

Providence. R.  !..•.•• 4,561.. 

Philadelphia 15,594., 

Baltimore •  4,745. 

Portsmouth — 

Other  coastwise  ports 45. 

Western  States 1,200.. 


Hbda. 
.  7,662 

11,134 

3,533 
13,347 
1,941 

1,296 
.      385 

230 


Total 


....1,435,815.. 93,715 


RECAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain 772,242..  14,023    Coastwise 256,71 2..  17, 199 

France 1964254..  13,048 


Total 1,435,815    93,715 


North  of  Europe 75,950.. 26,814 

South  of  Europe  &  China 134,657.. 21,731 

EXPORTS    or    FLOUR,  PORK,  BACON.  LARD,    BEEF,    LEAD,  WHISKT,  AND  CORN,   FROM  1ST  SEPT., 

1851,  TO  31ST  AUGUST,  1852. 


Porta 

New- York. .  •••••.••• 

Boston , 

Pliiladelphia 

B  altionore , 

Other  coastwise. 

Great  Briuin 

Cuba 

Other  for.  ports. 


Flour, 
Bamb 


Pork, 
B«n«U 


Lud, 
Kefa 


Beef,  Lend, 

Barrcla  Flga 


Hbda 

.  94,638.-  57,356.-  12,685.. 256,738..  9,295..  149,781. 

.  61,124..  62,702..  5,431.. 208,613..  12,285..  73,895. 

24..     4.849..  2,772..  20.686..      200..  31,118. 

.     —      ..  14,164..  2,334..  32,318..    —     ..      —     . 

179,911..  25,846-.  26.173..  51,664..      752.. 

.138,569..     1,263-.  —    ..  61,923. .15,109.. 

.     6,681..        946..  812..  158,447..        15.. 

.  63,764..     5,622..  96..     2,154..      551.. 


Wlu»k*y 
B«rr«h 


Cora 
SMka 


1,645. 


500. 


.  6,553.-133,488 
.  1,845.-148,524 
.  1,888-.   13,905 

2  538  — — 

.681311."  336,7 19 

.      —  ..192,288 

.      —  ..  37,466 

21..  12,384 


Total 544,7 11..  172,748.-    50,303. .792,543. .36,207. .256,939. .81,156. .874,774 

IMPORTS    INTO  NEW-ORLEANS    FROM    THE    INTERIOR,  FROM    THE   IST  SEPTEMBER  TO    THE  31ST 


Apples, bbls.    20356 

Bacon,  asst.  casks,  Jcc.     46734 
Bacnn,  ..-bbls.  &; boxes       3626 

Bacon,  Hams, hhds    38488 

Bacon  in  bulk, lbs  281280 


AUGUST,  1851-52. 

Bale  Rope, coils 

Beans. bbls 

Butter, kees 

Butter, bbls 

Beeswax, bbls 


Bagging, pieces    60044  I  Beef,.... bbls.  &  tierces 


90272 
6598 

44786 

1778 

171 

52850 


Beef,  dried lbs.     26100 

Buffalo  Robes,....  packs      1300 

Com  Meal, bbls      2514 

Com  in  ears, bbls  163008 

Com,  shelled, sacks  1397132 

Cheese, boxes    72441 
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APPSNDIX — NEW-ORLKAKS. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NKWORLXAKS  FROM  THE  INTXRIOR— CMi/»niMdL 


rL«.  &Mi bales  967679 

Lake, bales     15202 

^     N.  A1A.&  Teii.,bales  304153 

o  j  Arkaniaa, bales    85430 

C  )  MoDgotnery,  &c.. . .    S1760 

g     Mobile.......  bales    1560e 

Florida, do      4807 

, Texas, do    14546 

Candles, boxes     53936 

Cider, bbls        300 

Coal,  western,. bbls  850000 

Dried  Peacbes, .bbls        336 

Dried  Apples, bbls        468 

Flaxseed, tierces        519 

Floor, ..bbls  927212 

Furs,  hhds.,  boxes,  .bdls      2136 

Feathers, bags      2065 

Hemp, bales    17149 

Hides, .*  183687 


Hay. .bales    53434 

Iron,  Pig, tons  62 

Lard, bhds  57 

Lard tcs.  &  bbls  125496 

Lard. ..-kegs 157689 

Lime western  bbls    42305 

Lead pigs  S67564 

Lead,  bar kegs      1138 

Lead,  white kegs      1368 

Molasses bbls  233923 

OaU bbls  and  sks  463273 

Onions bbls    17184 

Oil,  linseed bbls        758 

Oil,  castor bbls      4291 

Oil,  lard bbls    14114 

Pickles kegs  &  bbls        381 

Potatoes bbls  228095 

Pork, tcs.&bbls  376606 

Pork boxes        303 


Pork bhds      «47t 

Pork,  In  bulk Ibe  8800000 

Porter  and  ale bbU        4Q& 

Packing  yam reels      S0t3 

Skins,  deer packs       998 

Shot kegs 

Sugar bbds 

Sugar bbls 

Soap .....boses 

Shingles 4M00 

Stares 73190W 

Tallow bUs      13W 

Tobacco,  1  ead hhds    89675 

Tobacco,  chew kegs 

Tobacco bales 

Twine... bundles 

Whisky bbls  14IB» 

Window  glass bxs    19«S1 

Wheat, bbls.&  sacks    €4918 


S704 

U104C 

11913 

5399 


4719 
16t 
2341 


TALUK  OF  PRODUCS  OF  TBI  ISTKRIOR. 


A  Table,  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior^  Airing  the  year 
ending  3lst  August,  18^2,  ttith  their  estimatea  average  and  total  value. 


ArtUlM. 

Apples bbls. 

Bacon,  ass'd,hdds#  So 

casks 

Bacon,  assorted,  bxs 
Bacon,  hsms,  hhds. 

and  tcs 

Bacon,  in  bulk . . pds. 

Baaging pieces 

Bale  rope^  ....coils 

Beans. bbU. 

Bntter.  ...kegs  and 

firkins. 

Bntter bbls. 

Beeswax bbls. 

Beef. bbls. 

Beef. tierces 

Beef,  dried . .  ponnds 
B  uffalo  robes . .  packs 

Cotton bales 

Com  meal  ....bbls. 
Cora,  in  ear... bbls. 
Cora,  shelled.. sacks 

Cheese boxes 

Candles boxes 

Cider bbls. 

Coal,  westera . .  bbls. 
Dried    apples    and 

peaches 

Feathers bags 

Flaxseed. ...  tierces 

Flour bbls. 

Furs,  hhds. ,  bundles 

and  boxes 

Hemp bales 

Hides 

Hay .bales 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lard...  bbls.  &,  tcs 

Lard kegs 

Lesther bundles 

Lime,  westera .  .bbls. 
liOad ....pigs 


Avar. 

Vdu. 

Amoast 

•«• 

DolUn 

20356 

$3  00 

61068 

46734 

75  00 

3505050 

8626 

35  00 

126910 

38488 

70  00 

2694160 

281280 

8 

22502 

60U44 

13  00 

780572 

90272 

7  60 

677040 

6508 

10  00 

65980 

44786 

8  00 

358288 

1778 

30  00 

53340 

171 

45  00 

7695 

41227 

12  00 

494724 

11523 

15  00 

172845 

26100 

8 

2088 

1300 

75  00 

97500 

1429183 

34  00 

48593232 

2514 

3  00 

7542 

163008 

70  00 

114105 

1397132 

1  20 

1676558 

72441 

3  50 

253543 

53936 

6  00 

338616 

300 

3  00 

900 

850000 

50  00 

425000 

804 

5  00 

4020 

2065 

35  00 

72275 

519 

10  00 

5190 

927212 

4  00 

3708848 

2136 

_ 

1000000 

17149 

15  00 

257235 

123687 

3  00 

247374 

53434 

3  00 

160303 

62 

30  00 

1860 

125496 

25  00 

3137400 

157689 

5  00 

788445 

7572 

25  00 

189300 

42305 

1  25 

52881 

267564 

3  20 

856204 y 

AitleUt. 
Lead,  bar... kegs  &. 

boxes 

Lead,  white... kegs 
Molasses  (estimated 

crop glls.  [1 

Oats.. bbls.  &,  sacks 

Onions bbls. 

Oil,  linseed . . .  .bbls. 
Oil,  castor  ....  bbls. 

Oil,  lard bbls. 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pork.... tcs.  &bbls. 

Pork boxes 

Pork hhds. 

Pork ,  in  bulk. . .  pds. 
Porter  &  ale... bbls. 
Packine  yam.. reels 
Skins,  deer.. .packs 
Skins,  bear... packs 

Shot kegs 

Soap boxes 

Staves M. 

SugaKestimated  cp.) 

hhds 

Spanish  moss .. bales 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf.. bhds. 
TQbacco,strips,hhds. 
Tobacco,stem8,hbds. 
Tobacco,chew'g  kgt. 

and  boxes 

Twine,  biins.&  boxes 

Vinegar bbls, 

WhiJky bbls. 

Window  fflass...bxs. 
Wheat,  bbls.  &scks. 
Other  various  ar* das 

Tbtal  value— dollars 
Tbtal  in  1850-51, 
Tbtal  in  1849-50, 
Total  in  1848-49, 


1138 
1366 

8300000 

463273 

17184 

758 

4291 

14114 

228095 

276606 

303 

2478 

8800000 

406 

2093 

998 

16 

2704 

5308 

7319 

236547 

4372 

1307 

75816 

11741 

2118 

4779 

3341 

93 

146352 

19351 

64918 


30  00 
3  00 

22 

W75 

2100 

26  00 

28  00 

28  00 

3  00 

16  00 

35  00 

80  00 

7 

10  00 

7  00 
25  00 
15  00 
25  00 

3  00 
38  00 

50  00 

8  00 
30i00 
75  00 
135 
30  00 

20  00 
8  00 
600 
7  50 
3  SO 
3  00 


estimate  et. 


32760 
4104 

4026000 

347454 

34368 

19708 

120149 

395193 

456190 

4425690 

10605 

198340 

616000 

4060 

14651 

S4950 

340 

67600 

15934 

278123 

11627350 

34970 

80140 

5686200 

1467633 

42360 

95590 

18729 

539 

1097S4O 

4819T 

129836 

5500000 


108051700 
10699408) 
96897879 
81989699 
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EXPORTS  or  8DGA1L  AVD  MOL18SK8,  TROM  NEW- 
ORLIANS,  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  31ST  AUaDST, 
1653. 

,^  ,  ,  •nOAX.  MOLAUn. 

Wbltlwrczportod.  Hhda.       Bbb.    Hlult.       Bbb. 

New- York 18,225..    134..  130..  26,703 

Pbiladelpbia 6,489..    946..  93..  6,384 

Charleston,  S.C 3,524..  1,685.. —..  9,519 

Savannah 729..      99..  — ..2,873 

Providence  and  Bria- 

lol,R.I —  ..    —  ..319.-      143 

Beaton 611..      21..— ..1,409 

Baltimore 6,400..      38..  —  ..11,081 

Norfolk,  Va S 

Richmond >    4,585..    338..  41..  5,323 

Peteraburj^ ) 

Alexandna,  D.C 1,156..  —  .,  — ..  2,127 

Mobile 5,327..  —  ..—..16,187 

Apal.  ftPensacola....  1,399..    416..  —  ..  7,207 
Other  porta 2,348..  2,857.. —  ..  5,151 

Total 50,793..  6,534..  583..  94,107 

MONTBLT  ARRITALB  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS,  BRIGS, 
SCHOONERS  AND  STEAMBOATS,  FROU  SEPTEM- 
BER 1,  1851,  TO  AUGUST  31ST,  1852. 


Mootba 
Sept.. . 

Oct . . 

Nov... 
Dec. . . 
Jan — 
Feb... 
Mch... 
April. 
May.. 
Jane.. 
July.. 
Aug.. 

Tot.. 


^  I  I 

(Q  (3  a 
.-  31. .21. .12.. 
.-  74. .32. .26.. 
..107. .26. .19.. 
..105. .66. .41.. 
..  69. .39. .29.. 
..  95. .33. .30.. 
..  74. .29. .30.. 
..  59. .27. .24.. 
..  92. .32. .26.. 
-  59. .30.. 21.. 
..  20.. 21. .17.. 
..  22. .15.. 12.. 


1 

to        00 

43. .14. 
51.-18. 
44. .14., 

77..14., 
55.>13. 
70.. 18. 
64.. 20. 
76.. 24. 
60.. 17. 
55.. 24. 
41. .19. 
37.. 18. 


I  ^ 

H  M 

121..  140 

201.,  186 

210..  194 

303..  293 

205..  297 

246..  285 

217..  365 

210..  290 

227..  242 

189..  238 

118..  127 

104..  121 


.807. 371. 287..  673. 213  ...2,351..  2,778 


STATEMENT  OF  COTTON,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Bales      15390 

Arrived  aince  the  27ih  nltimo 2740 

Arrived  previously 1426443 

Total  receipu  fbr  12  months 1429183 

Add.  made  from  waste  and  damag- 
ed cotton  and  samples . .  estimated,      1 000 

1430183 

1445573 

Exported  since  27lh  ultimo 2716 

Exported  previously 1431899 

Shipped  to  western  states 1200 

Total  exports  ibr  12  months 1435815 

Stock  on  hand  Ist  Sept. ,  1852 Bales       9758 

STATEMENT  OF  TOBACCO,  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Hhds      23871 

Arrived  since  the  27th  ultimo 1 252 

Arrived  previously 88423 

Additional  hhds.  made  flrom  samples, 
repacking,  dec 200 

Total  receipu  for  13  months 89875 

113746 


Exported  since  27th  ultimo .. .      1 505 
Exported  previously 92210 

Total  exports  for  18  months 98715 

City  consumption,  baling,  Ae 1200—94915 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1852 Hhds.      18831 


COMPARATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND    STOCKS  OF 
COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  AT  NEW-ORLEANS, 

For  ten  years— lh>m  1st  September  each  year. 


Ytm 


1851-52 
1850-51 
1849-50 
1848-49 
1847-48 
1846-47 
1845-46 
1844-45 
1843-44 
1842-43 


COnOM— BALIS 


ArriTalt      Expoitc     Stodu 


1429183 
995036 
837723 

1142382 

1S13805 
740669 

1053633 
979238 
910854 

1089642 


1435815 
997458 
838591 

1167303 

1201897 
724508 

1054857 
984616 
895375 

1088870 


TOBACCO— BHDS 

Arrla   Exp'ta  Stoiks 


9758'89675 
15390;|64030 
I6612I60304 
15480  52335 


37401 
23493 
6832| 
7556 
12934! 


55882 
55588 
2896 
71493 
82435 


4700il92509 


93715 
54501 
57955 
52896 


50376 
62045 
68670 
84249 
89891 


18831 
23871 
14842 
13293 
14851 


17994 
7673 
4859 
4873 


COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  LONDON, 
PARIS  AND  NBW-TORIC. 

On  the  Ist  of  each  month  fbr  three  years  past— sixty 
day  bills 


1S5I-^       1 

I950-I. 

1840-M, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

r 

1 

1 
t 

Sept.. 

I'ok 

r,! 

? 

s-jJraS 

6lA 

Ik 

jr^ 

^^^ 

Aim 

Oct... 

lO^Hj 

5  15 

«^ 

9V5  W 

IH 

1  OSi 

5  30 

y 

Nov.. 

7 

5  35 

3A| 

7h  5  n 

a^ 

,  9^  5  Sa'  1}^ 

Dec... 

9^    5  20 

2 

8    5  3<y 

Vi 

1  8     5  3a  iS 

Jan.. 

9'.    5  SO 

ai^ 

7*i5  ae 

2H 

IH  5  35'  l\ 

Feb... 

8^ 

5  25 

a*4 

7HS  30 

m 

nsaol  iH 

Mar.. 

9 

5  Ln* 

i!H 

T^^  33 

2% 

7\  5  n]  lU 

April. 
May... 

9      :   :■! 
8 

Ik 

10 
10 

5  n 

;! 

1  7JS  5  35 
^\  5  2T 

June.. 

9:     .  ■-■-: 

ik 

10  hi 

a  10 

s 

t»>4  5  07 

3 

July.  . 

10  ^  :>  Ki 

J 

lOitt'Sflb 

1*11 

l>Sft5  2T 

1H 

Aug.. 

10 

'3   IB 

1*4 

95i 

5  10 

i*i 

«\ 

5  20 

rl 

MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  FLATBOATS— NBW-ORLBANS 


.S 

9 


i  u  I  r  I  i  H  I 

S  £  I  ^  £  si  £i  &  M 


Sep.  3  ..      5    . 

Oct.  1  ..      1    . 

Nov.  1 

Doc-  34  ..    13    . 

Jan..  58  II    43 

Feb.  30  11    90 

Mar  88  7   77 

Apr.  31  9  109 

May  00  26   74 

Jnne  7  13    11 

July  3  8     6 

Aug.  S  3     1 


4     2 


..  1  ..  0 

..  6  ..  IS 

1 

.      S3 1  3  64 

6    ..      3 8  ..  134 

4     5 4  ..  88 

.    10     3 30  ..  216 

.    14   90    ..      1    ..  81  11  996 

..    80   16    ..    ..     8  11  9  95a 

..    31     4 86  ..  150 

..    87 50  ..  158 

I     1    ..  29  ..  37 


Tot.  357   88  358    10 183   51     1     9     3  350   15 1818 

Also  about  150  ft«m  various  states  vlth  oattlO) 
sheep,  bogk,  lumber,  ko.,  making  a  total  of  1,468. 
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COMPARATIVS  BATES  OF  FBBlOHTf  KBW-K>BLBAK«. 

Or  Cotton  and  Tbbacco  to  Liverpool^  Havre  and 
New-Yorkf  on  tkejirst  qfeach  month,  for  the  past 
two  year». 


1861-88 

IM<M1 

Urpl 

Havre 

N.Y. 

Livpl. 

HaTre 

N.Y. 

Sept. . 

?id 

Jgct 

fict 

\ 

7-16d 

Jfict 

!<ct 

Oct. . . 

7-16 

15-16 

S 

7-16 

7i 

\ 

Nov.  . 

^ 

1 

Ji 

% 

^ 

\ 

Dec... 

7-16 

H 

% 

7-16 

% 

H 

Jan.  . 

7-16 

% 

H 

13-32 

% 

H 

Feb... 

7-16 

15-16 

9-16 

9-16 

15-16 

H 

March 

>/. 

% 

H 

13-16 

1^ 

1 

Kr. 

9-16 

\% 

M 

H 

^ 

H 

1-16 

\M 

h 

^ 

% 

H 

June.. 

% 

\ 

% 

5i 

1 

H 

July... 

5-16 

\ 

\ 

H 

.. 

H 

Aug.. 

% 

\ 

% 

7-16 

H 

TOBACCO—PCa  BOOaHKAD 


Sept.. 

358  Od 

$     .. 

$4  50 

328  6d 

$7  00 

$2  50 

Oct. . . 

35    0 

8  00 

4  00 

32     6 

7  00 

200 

Nov,. 

37    6 

10  00 

30     0 

2  00 

Dec... 

8  00 

6  00 

Jan... 

8  00 

35     0 

5  00 

Feb... 

40   0 

7  00 

March 

.. 

6  00 

9  00 

April.. 
May.. 

45    0 

7  00 

5  50 

7  75 

6  00 

June. . 

35    0 

700 

4  00 

35     0 

600 

July. 

30   0 

6  75 

3  50 

35     0 

4  50 

Aug.. 

30    0 

6  75 

300 

35     0 

4  50 

mPOBTS  OP  8PBCIC — BBW-OBLBANS. 

For  flye  years,  firom  1st  Sep.  to  31st  Aug. 

1851-52 $6,278,523 

1860-51 7.937.119 

1849-50 3.792.662 

1848-9  2.501.250 

1847-8 1,845,808 

rOREION    MERCHAMDI8B,  NBW-OBLEAIfS,  DIRECT 
IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR  AND  SALT. 

For  three  years,  fh)m  September  1  to  August  31. 


Coflfee,  Havana bags   12525|  10367    10627 

Coffee,  Rio bags  353616274690  225013 

Sugar,  Havana boxes   25673  29293    18843 

Salt,  Liverpool sacks  580106  420838  468932 

Salt, Turks  Island,  dcc...bu8h.l235952i419685'583183 


1851-2:1850-1  49—50 


Comparative  Prices  middling  to  fair  CottoM,  Sagmr 
on  the  Levee f  MoloMet  on  the  Jjcvet^  and  Flour  at 
Neto-OrleanSf  on  the  firtt  of  each  month,  fnm 
Ut  September,  1851,  to  3ltt  August,  1852. 


September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January... 
February  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 


Sogar 


9      « 10      ZH 
8     m   9H3h 
7     m   Sh^ 
7k  «   8^.25$ 
7H  •   8Ji!2 
7Ha   8?ii,2 
7?i  0   9     2M 

Ha   9     2?4 

%a  9)i 
9H  a.. 
9)4  a.. 
9}ia.. 


a6H\^ 
a  6^  23 
a6li,18 
a  6     233i 


Flos 


a5}i 
a5}i 

ab% 
a5h20 
a  6  123 
c6  20 
«  6)4118 


15 


a  30     iHaS 
a30     3!h«4l^ 

4  27  |3)6«434 
a  24  fiHa*\ 
a1tOH^riab]% 
aSOH^  a5H 
a25  4H*iH 
a  26  3S  •4H 
a  98  314  aSI^ 
«28  33k  aS^ 
a98  3li«4K 
a28    ^     mZh 


Statement  of  the  DeposiU  and  Coinage  at  the  Branch 
Mint,  New-Orleans,  from  thelst  of  August,  \9Sii, 
to  the  Z\8t  July,  1852,  inclusive. 


GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


Califbmia  gold  bullion. . .  .$5,821,005  SS 
Other  gold  bullion 139,608  79 


Total  gold  deposits. . 


-$5,961,304  01 


142,346  «» 


SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

Silver  extracted  from  Cali- 
fornia gold $36,568  23 

Other  silver  buUlon 105,777  97 

Total  silver  deposits 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  deposits.  $6, 103,65$  21 

Last  year 0,107,7^  P 

GOLD  COIHAGB. 

PleoM  Va)M 

Double  eagles 228,000.. 4,560,000 

Eagles 131,500..   1,315,000 

Half  eagles 8,000..       40,000 

Quarter  eagles 98,000..     245,000 

Golddollars 210,000..     210.000 


675,500.. 

SILVER  COINAOB. 

PiecM  ValiM 

Half  dollars 264,000....  132,000 

Quarter  dollars 144,000 36.000 

Dimes 320,000....  32,000 

Half  dimes 640,000....  32,000 

Three-cent  pieces ....  120,000 8,600 


6,ro,ooo 


1,488,000. 


235,60$ 


Total  coinage . . .  .2,163,000 $6,60^600 

Last  year 5,625,000 10,014,566 


IfEW-ORLEANS  MORTALITY,   1851-52. 

From  September  1st,  1851,  to  AugttstiS,  inclusive,  1852. — Flrom  Dr.  AxsofCs  New-Orleans  Medical  JoumoL 


Months 
1851 


September 

October 

November 

December .   ... 
January,  1652. 

February 

March 

April 

•May 

June 

July 

August 


Total  deaths. 


J 

1 

1^ 

1 

z- 

572 

201 

54 

181 

119 

514 

162 

56 

162 

102 

591 

205 

90 

223 

106 

509 

200 

94 

143 

78 

466 

179 

111 

97 

80 

477 

155 

91 

106 

85 

462 

190 

72 

138 

67 

502 

227 

99 

146 

90 

627 

290 

118 

209 

112 

1163 

506 

144 

757 

104 

769 

301 

108 

339 

126 

683 

305 

141 

360 

143 

7555 

2921 

1178 

S861 

1212 

99 

100 
74  I  101 
68  I    61 

125       68 


1141  I  645  I  97  I  52     11     17 


If]  If- 


i 


30 
32 
17 
15 
42 
22 
27 
40 
90 
90 

48  I 


43  :  48 
50  48 
56   43 


64 


51 
49  i 
45 
32  ' 

41  ) 

56  1 
03 


46 

3« 
93 
97 
35 
38 
36 
33 
30 


61  396  601  446 
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SPECIAL  FORMS  OP  DISEASE  TABULATED. 


6. 

8. 
78. 


MmU» 
18S1  F«v«r 

September 114... 

October  71... 

NoTember 78... 

December 50... 

January,1852 48 2 

February 63 0., 

March 63 1. 

AprU 47  6.. 

Wfay 30 63. 

Jane 69 559.. 

July 78 173  . 

August 160 101. 


....  99... 

....  49  .. 

....  37... 

....  29... 

....  17... 

....  20... 

....  26... 

....  21... 

....  42... 

....  24... 

....  21... 

....  44... 


23.. 
18.. 
29.. 

9., 
13.. 
10., 

9.. 
12.. 

6. 
10., 

7.. 
22. 


OooTiiUons 

....  42 

...     28 

....  27 

....   19 

....  20 

....  27 

....  17 

....  84 

....  49 

....  55 


51. 


Tetanus       Cwtramptioo 

...  7 50 

8 49. 


.  4... 

.  7 

.  7 

.  4 

.  6 

.  2 

.  4 

.  4 

.10 

.  3 


60.. 

56., 
.  72. 
.  67.. 
.  63. 
.  60. 
.  67. 
.  58. 
.  48 
.103. 


SUIT 
bom 

..  14 
..  15 
..  24 
..  20 
..  27 
..  24 
..  24 
..  14 
..  20 
..  13 
..24 
..  30 


Totals 665. 


.1094. 


.359. 


.168., 


.407 65 753. 


.263 


akhual  btatsmbnt  of  chabitt  hospital. 


MalM 

September 1701., 

October 1505.. 

November 1092  . 

December 1150. 

January,  1852 1175.. 

February 1168  . 

March 939. 

April 699.. 

May 829. 

June 988., 

July 1141. 

August 1288.. 


616., 
,  470. 

290. 
.  319. 
.  343.. 

404. 

323. 

287.. 
.  384 

422., 
.  387., 

507., 


UMlm 
1652., 

.  1359. 
1006. 

,     955. 

.     858. 

,  1052. 

.  915. 
693.. 
703. 

.     791. 

.     982. 

.  1163. 


516.. 

438., 

322.. 

272. 

364. 
,371. 

362. 

282. 

302., 

349.. 
,  349. 

444. 


MaIm 
.  109.. 
..  118., 
.  139., 
..  117.. 
..  115., 
..  132.. 
..  113., 
..  84., 
..  143. 
..  142., 
..  100. 
..  101. 


20 
25 
33 
18 
28 
33 
29 
28 
60 
71 
33 


Total., 


.  13675. 


.4752. 


.12120. 


.4431. 


.1413. 


.413 


IHaehargM  DmiUm 

Total  number,  18,427 Total,  19,560 Total,  1825. 

Of  this  number  admitted  there  were  natives  of  the  United  Sutes 1,754 

"  "  natives  of  A>reign  countries 16,468 

"  "  places  of  nativity 195 


NORTH  CAROLINA.— Intbenal  Impbovbhbnts, 
Revenues,  etc.— From  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Williams,  upon  North  Carolina,  lately  issued  from 
the  press  of  Lippencoit  &  Co.,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  1825,  a  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  was 
established,  and  the  fhnds  arising  flrom  the  sales  of 
Cherokee  lands  and  dividends  from  stock  owned  by 
the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  set  apart  as  the 
Ihnd.    (See  Revised  Statutes,  p.  347.) 

Present  Internal  Improvement  Board  —  Calviw 
Gbaves,  of  Caswell ;  Thomas  Bbaoo,  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

1.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  uniting  the  waters 
of  Pasquotank  and  Elizabeth  rivers  in  Virginia,  was 
incorporated  in  1790. 

2.  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  incorporated 
In  1796,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  from  Averysborough  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Deep  and  Haw  Rivers,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  be 
subscribed  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each  ; 
the  state  subscribed  six  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of 
stock. 

3.  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in 
1812,  improving  the  navigation  from  Halifax  to  the 
Virginia  line.  The  state  owns  $50,000  in  the  stock 
of  this  company. 

4.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  was  in- 
corporated in  1836 ;  in  which  the  state  holds  thirty 
■hares. 

6.  The  Cape  Fear  and  Deep  Navigation  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1849,  in  which  the  state  sub- 
scribed $40,000. 

6.  Neuse  River  Navigation  Company,  incorporated 
in  1850.    State  subscribes  $40,000. 

1.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail-road,  from  Ra- 
leigh to  Gaston,  on  Roanoke  River,  was  incorporated 
in  1835.    This  road  was  finished  July  4th,  1839,  at  a 


cost  of  about  $1,600,000.  The  state  indorsed  the 
bonds  of  this  road  in  1838,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000; 
and  in  1840,  $300,000  ;  for  which  she  is  liable,  and 
has  already  in  part  paid  ;  the  road  being  mortgaged 
to  save  the  state  harmless,  has  been  sold  under  the 
mortgage,  and  has  been  purchased  by  the  state. 

George  W.  Mordecai,  President. 
2.  The  Raleigh  and  Wilmington  Rail-road,  from 
the  Roanoke  River  to  WUminglon,  was  incorporated 
in  1833.  The  company  was  organised  in  March, 
1836.  This  work  was  commented  Jn  October,  1836, 
and  finished  in  March,  1840,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 
Six  hundred  thousand  were  subscribed  in  the  slock 
by  the  slate  ;  and  by  act  of  1840,  the  state  indorsed 
the  bonds  of  this  company  for  $300,000,  a  part  of 
which  she  has  paid.  The  repairs  of  the  road  in 
1850  increased  the  cost  to  another  million.  Gen. 
McRae,  President. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Rail-road,  from  the  Wil- 
mington and  Raleigh  Rail-road,  in  Wayne  county, 
to  Charlotte,  was  incorporated  in  1848,  in  which,  on 
$1,000,000  being  subscribed  by  individual  8Ubscri> 
bers,  $2,000,000  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  state. 
This  road  is  now  in  progress.  Hon.  J.  M.  Moore- 
head,  President. 

1.  Buncombe  Turnpike,  from  the  Saluda  Gap  by 
way  of  Ashevilie  to  the  Tennessee  line,  was  incor- 
porated in  1834  ;  capital  stock  to  be  $30,000,  in  shares 
of  fifty  dollars  each ;  the  state  owns  one  hundred 
shares.  The  company  was  organized  in  1826 ;  the 
first  toll-gate  was  erected  in  October,  1827. 

2.  The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank-road,  from 
Fayetteville  to  Salisbury,  was  incorporated  in  1848. 
Stock,  $200,000,  in  shares  of  flHy  dollars  each.  State 
subscribes  one-fifth. 

3.  The  Turnpike  Road  fVom  Salisbury  west  to  the 
Georgia  line,  was  incorporated  in  1648,  and  the  lands 
in  the  state,  in  Cherokee,  Macon  and  Haywood,  as 
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well  as  the  Cherokee  boads,  are  pledged  to  make  the 
same. 

The  Pablle  Treastirj  of  North  Carolina  la  dirided 
Into— 

I.  Public  Fond. 

II.  Literary  Fand. 

The  public  Aind  ia  anpplled — 

I.  From  taxes  collected  by  the  sheriini  annually 
flrom  the  people,  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  which  is 
levied  on  land  and  town  property,  poll,  (white  and 
black),  money  at  interest,  dividends  and  profits, 
stores,  carriages,  watches,  and  other  property,  bank 
tax,  attorneys'  licenses, '  dividends  of  Buncombe 
Turnpike  Company,  and  some  other  sources,  which 
amounted  last  year  to  $179,708. 

The  literary  nind  is  supplied — 

II.  The  sales  of  vacant  and  swampy  lands  in  the 
state,  taxes  on  taverns,  dividends  on  stock  held  by 
the  state  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  and  Bank  of  Cape 
Fear,  dividends  on  the  stock  held  by  the  state  in  the 
Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  Cape 
Fear  Navigation  Company,  tax  on  auctioneers,  inte- 
rest on  bonds  held  by  the  board,  which  amounted 
last  year  to  $118,316. 

THE  AUNUAL  SXPENSIS  or  THE  STATE. 

From  the  public  (hnd  fbr  judiciary,  about  $30,000  0^ 

Legislature 45,000  00 

Executive 10,000  00 

Principal  and  interest  on  bonds  of  Ra- 
leigh and  Gaston  Rail-road  Indorsed 

bythestate 70,000  00 

And  other  demands,  which  amounted 

last  year  (1850)  to 188,173  00 

The  expenses  paid   from  literary  ftind 
are,  for  common  schools 107,339  OO 

LIABILITIES  OP  THE  STATE. 

For  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad $500,000  00 

For     do.  do.  do 100,000  00 

State  bonds 300,000  00 

State  bonds  (br  Payetteville  and  Western 

Turnpike  Company 180,000  00 

State  bonds  A>r  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers... .     05,000  00 
State  bonds   for  Cape   Fear  and  Deep 

rivers 80,000  00 

SUte  bonds  for  North    Carolina  Rail- 
road  8,000,000  00 


$3,071,000  00 

POSTAGE  LAW  OP  1852.— This  Uw  is  a  Uberal 
advance  upon  the  previous  one. 

Small  newspapers  and  periodicals,  published 
monthly  or  oftener,  and  pamphlets  not  containing 
more  than  sixteen  Octavo  pages  each,  when  sent  in 
single  packages,  weighing  at  least  eight  ounces,  to 
one  address,  and  pre-paid  by  affixing  postage  stamps 
thereto,  shall  be  cbiirged  only  half  of  a  cent,  for 
each  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  notwithstand- 
ing the  postage  calculated  on  each  separate  article 
of  such  package  would  exceed  that  amount.  That 
books,  bound  or  unbound,  not  weighing  over  four 
pounds,  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter,  and  shall 


be  chargeable  with  postage  at  ona  cent  va  oanee 
for  all  distances  under  three  thousand  miles,  and 
two  cents  an  ounee  for  all  distaaeos  orvr  thres 
thousand  mUes.  to  which  Ifty  per  oent.  sbaU  hs 
added  in  ad  cases  where  the  same  may  be  s«att 
without  being  pre-paid,  and  all  fwiatisd  aaatur 
chargeable  by  weight  shall  be  wetghed  when  drj. 


i^^tarterh/  rmtet  of  pottage  when  paid  tm  t 
Newtpapert  and  PtriUicmU  tent  from  tkt  ogiee  rf 
publication  to  actual  tukterihersy  from  ami  ^Ur 


I 


i 


9|....  St-..-  I 


the  aotk  i/  September,  1852. 
Weekly   newspapers   (ono 
copy  only)  sent  to  actsal 
subscribers   within   the    ^ 
county    where    printed   2 

andpublished — 

Newspapers  and  peHodi- 
cala  not  exceeding  1| 
OS.  in  weight,  when  cir- 
culated   in    the    state 

where  published 22| 

Newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals of  the  weight  of  8  os. 
and  nnder.  sent  to  any 

partoftheUnltwISUtes  45|...19^....  0|....U 
Over  3 and  not  over 4  OS...   91  ...99  ....13  ....S 

Over  4  and  not  over  5  oi.  $l'86(...A8|....19t 4| 

Over  5  and  not  over  0  OB...  1-82  ...T8t 26 f 

Over  0  and  not  over?  OS... 2*27|...9Ti 39| 7% 

Over  7  and  not  over  8  OS.. 2*78  ..117 39 9 

DiaccnoKs. 

1st.  When  the  weight  of  any  pabUcatloB  exceeds 
eight  ounces,  the  same  progressive  rate  of  postac^i 
laid  down  In  the  above  table,  must  be  chari^. 

2d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  and  p«iodieals 
may  send  to  each  other  fh>m  tiieir  respective  oAces 
of  publication,  free  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each 
publication  ;  and  may  also  send  to  each  aetoal 
subscriber,  inclosed  in  their  publieatiooa,  btlls  and 
receipts  for  the  same  firoe  of  postage. 

8d.  Postmastsrs  are  not  entitled  to  reeeire  news- 
papers f^ee  of  postage  under  their  fk^nking  pri- 
vilege. 

4tn.  If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical, after  being  three  months  previoosly  aottftsd 
that  his  publication  is  not  taken  out  of  the  nlirs  to 
which  it  Is  sent  for  delivery,  continues  to  fbrwasd 
such  publication  in  the  mail,  the  postmassw  is 
whose  office  such  publication  is  sent,  win  dUpose  ti 
the  same  for  the  postage,  unless  the  pnbUshcr  shaU 
pay  it ;  and  whenever  any  printed  nnatter  of  any 
description,  received  during  one  quarter  of  tlM 
fiscal  year,  shall  have  remained  in  the  oAce  with- 
out being  called  for  during  the  whole  of  any  sns- 
ceedlng  quarter,  the  postmaster  of  sueh  oAce  wS 
sell  the  same,  and  credit  the  proceeds  of  such  sals 
In  his  quarterly  accounts  In  the  usual  manner. 

5th.  Quarteriy  payments  in  advanee  stay  be 
made  either  at  the  mailing  oflleo  or  the  oAeeef 
delivery.  When  made  at  the  mailing  (^ee.  satia- 
factory  evidence  of  snch  payment  most  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  postmaster  at  the  oOee  of  delivexy. 


RAIL-ROAD  AND  CANAL  STATISTICS. 
Table  qftke  Con^araUvt  Cost  of  CotutruOion  of  Twenty-eight  Rail-roade  m  the  United  State*. 

Lra^of     Lragthof     LMtfth       Lnglh       LMftkof       Ooatper     iMnpHniit 

main  truck     branchM       ofungU     ofdoabl*     main  track       mUaia       oTtka  vadb 
NamMortlMRaa.TMi4s  mmUea       mmilaa  track  ttack      aodbnuidMa      doUan  Uaa 

Western 117,804 04,50.... 58,75....  117,804.. .$78,103.... ♦8,832^ 

Boston  and  Worcester 44,025 44,02 

"  "  branches 24       ...24     08,025.... 71,149....   4,882,MI 

Fltchburgh 50,930 50,93.... 

«*  branches 15,50....  15,50 00,430.... 53,471....  »,5»2J8I 

Boston  and  Maine 74,200 40,47.... 27,79.... 

*•  "    branches 8,79....  8J8 83,050.... 48,423....  4,0tl,f» 

Boston  and  Providence 41,000 25,25....  15,75.... 

"  branches 12     ....12      53       ....$4,457....  a,4l«,23S 

Boston  and LoweU 25,750 25,75  ... 

"  "       branches 1,75....  1,75 27,500.... 70,750....   1,9 
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BAIL-BOAD  AMD  CAKAL  STATISTICS— COnftntMCt. 

Lragthef    Lmigthof     Length        Length        Lrag^ef 
meia  tnek     btaochM     oTtliicI*     of  doable     omIb  track 

Nsme«ofth«!UU-i««da                           iniaUee         in  miles       trmck  tnek      aad  bnuiehM 

Eastern 88,106 22^1....     Ifi  .... 

"       branches 19,91....  19,91 58,016.. 

Old  Colony 37,230 25,75.. ..11,50.... 

"         branches 7,75...    7,75 45 

Norwich  and  Worcester 59       57,20....  1,80.... 

"  **  branches 7     ....7      66 

Providence  and  Woreester 43,410 38,24....  5,17....  43,410.. 

Cheshire 53,646 53,64 53,646.. 


Cbelper 

mileW 


of  the  who] 


..53,n6....   3,120,391 


.50,967.. 

.39,371.. 
.42,036. 
.51,062.. 


2,293,534 

2,598,514 
1,824,796 
2,739,318 


Total 585,781.... 96,70... 429,85... 253,06.... 682,481... 623,567....  38,427,780 


Albany  and  Schenectady 16,900.... 

Hudson  River 143,720. . . . 

New^-York  and  Erie 464 

New- York  and  New-Haven 61 

Syracuse  and  Ulica 53       

Utioa  and  Schenectady 78 

Rochester  and  Syracuse 104 


...  7,90....  9,00...     16,900.. 

143,720.. 

4^ 

!!!!49,50. ".'.*.  11,50*. '.'.*.  61 

53      ....  59 

78      ....  78       .. 

.104 


branches 9,50 9,50...,  113,500... 

Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 38,250 85,75. . . .  2,50. . . .  38,250. . 

New- York  and  Harlem 80       80 


.101,266.. 
.76,537.. 
.64,655.. 
.56,028.. 
.46,982.. 
.53,127.. 

.37,000.. 
.50,480.. 
.58,327.. 


.  1,711,412 
.  14,000,000 
.  30,000,000 
.  3,417,737 
.  2,490f063 
.   4,143,918 

.  4,200,000 
.  1,930,895 
.   4,666,208 


Total .1,038,870....  9,50...  93, 15...  267,50..  1,048,370...  544,402....  66,560,253 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  186 ..     ...186       ...^54^....  10,006,638 

Baltimore  and  Washington  branch ..  30,500 30,500....  54,000....    1,647,000 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bait. .  97       97       ....66,000....   6,402,000 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 69,500 69,500.... 47,450....   3,297,775 

Columbia 82        82       ....51,280....   4,204,960 

Pennsylvania  Portage 36,666 36,666.... 50,920....    1,867,032 

Reading 94        04       ..  .128,803....  12,107,482 

Richmond  and  Petersburgh 22       22       ....39,886....      877,492 

.ilTioM. .  .492,622 ....  40,500i875 


Total 617,666 


BECAPITTJLATIOlf. 


i^jjj,. 


▲rtrageeoel 

per  mile 


Aggregate  of  the  Massachusetts  rail-roads,  main  track 585.78 

"  "  "  branches 96.70 

682.48  38,427,780 56,303 

Aggregate  of  the  New-York  raU-roads  and  branches 1,048.37 66,560,253 63.489 

"         miscellaneous  raU-roads 617.66 40,500,379 65,570 


General  aggregate 2,348.51 ♦145.488,412 61,949 


The  aggregate  length  of  the  main  stems  of  these 
roads  is  2.242,317  miles  ;  of  their  branches  is  106.20, 
making  a  total  of  2,348,517  miles.  The  aggregate 
cost,  divided  bv  this  last  distance,  which  Includes 
both  main  tracks  and  branches,  makes  (he  average 
cost  per  mile  $61,949.  But  as  the  branches  cost 
much  less  than  the  main  lines,  the  average  cost  of 
the  main  lines  will  exceed  $63,000  per  mile. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  Rail-road 
was  $4,762,260 :  It  Is  now  ascertained  that  Its  cost, 
with  double  track  and  eqolpmenu,  will  exceed 
$30,000,000. 

"  The  Boston  and  Providence  and  Worcester  roads 
were  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000  each.  The 
aggregate  cost  has  reached  to  more  than  $8,000,000." 


The  estimate  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ratl-road, 
flrom  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  was  $4,528,693 ;  the 
cost  $9,662,374.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Hudson 
River  Rail-road  wss  $6,000,000 ;  the  cost  will  be 
$14,000,000.  The  ratio  between  the  estimates  and 
the  cost  of  most  of  the  other  rail-rosds  named  In  the 
above  table.  Is  nearly  as  great.  In  no  one  Instance, 
according  to  ray  recollection,  have  any  of  them  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  less  than  double  the  estimate . 
Some  of  these  roads  are  of  recent  construction,  esti* 
mated  by  practical  engineers. 

As  my  desire  is  to  run  out  a  (hlr  parallel  between 
canals  and  rail-roads,  I  will  here  subjoin  a  table  of 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  leading  canals  In  the  country. 


Table  of  the  Cott  per  mile  of  the  principtU  lines  of  Canals  in  the  United  States, 


Length  fai 


Ooet  per  mite  of 


Agvregkte  eoet 
indolUrt 


New- York  and  Erie 363    $19,679 $7,143,477 

Oswego 38    14,870 565,402 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 21     11,285 236,985 

Chemung 23    29,678 682,594 

CrookedLake 8    19,597 156.775 

Chenango 97     24,948 2,419,956 

Genesee  Valley 120    31.158 3,738,960 

Schuylkill 108     20,688 2.234,304 

Ohio  and  branches 337    13.932 4,695,084 

Muskingum 91     17,882 1,627.262 

Walholding 25    24,290 607,250 


Averago 
Mrt  per  Bile 
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AFPEKDIZ — ST.  LOUIS  COHIIERCS. 


Tkible  of  the  Cost  per  mile  of  CanaU  in  the  United  States   coniinued, 

LM««h  OortptrmO*  Afpafste  Ooil 

Hocking 50    17,419 075,464..., 

Miami  and  Warren 85     14,659 1,«37,515... 

Miami  extension 139     22,798 8,168,922... 

Wabash  and  Erie 90    83,966 8,057,120... 

Lehigh 87     51,207 4,455,009... 

Susquehanna,  Northwest  branches 184     21,837 4,018,008. . . 

Pennsylvania  main  Une 27754 26,681 7,403,977... 

Delaware  dlTlsion 593IC 20,633 1,282,821... 

James  River  and  Kanawha 147    34,150 5,020,050... 


Twenty  eawOs 2,356    471,258 54,676,936 |ai,»7 


"ESS- 


^ 


S0X7TH  CAROLINA— RAILROADS  OF,  1852. 

Completed 
ITmdm  of  lUn-nMds  Bl&M 

I.  Soath  Carolina— flrora  Charleston  to  Hamburgh 136 

3.  Columbia  Branch— from  BranchvUle  to  Columbia 67 

3.  Camden  Branch— from  Junction  (43  miles  from  BranchTille)  to 
Camden 37 

4.  Wilmington  to  Manchester— from  Camden  Junction  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  (toul  108  mUes) 34 

6.  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina— from  Columbia  to  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

(total  1 12  mUes) 78 

6.  Greenville  and  Columbia— from  Columbia  to  Greenville 80 

7.  Union  and  Spartanburg— from  Alston  on  Greenville  and  Colum- 
bia (No.  6)  to  Union  and  Spartanburg oo 

8.  Laurens— from  Newbury  Court-house  (on  No.  6)  to  Laurens).  ...  75 8 

9.  Abbeville  Branch— from  Cokesbury  (on  No.  6)  to  Abbeville 12 

10.  Anderson  Branch— from (on  No.  6)  to  Anderson  Court-House 11 

11   Rabum  Gap — from  Anderson  Court-house  through  South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  to  a  junction  with  Uiwas- 

see  Rail  road  (about  170  miles) 38 


9S. 


18 

61 


Total 447. 


.203. 


BECAPITULATIOir. 

Length  of  rail-road  completed 447  miles. 

"  "       in  progress 203      " 

"  "       projected 98      •« 

Total  length  of  rail-roads 748     " 


STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS,  1852. 


No.  of 


LlTOO 


January 6 116. 

February 2 10. 

March 2 15. 

AprU 5 147. 

May  1 1. 

June 1 3. 

July 3 140. 


PenOM 
if^ored* 

....21 
....  2 
....13 
....35 
....  9 


Total 20.. 


.428. 


..20 
.100 


ST.  LOUIS— C0MMERC;E  OF.— Imports  into  St. 
Louis  by  the  river  for  two  years  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1850,  and  ending  December  31st,  1851. 


Articles.  1851. 

Apples,  green,  bbls 13,094. . 

''      dried,  bbls.  &  sacks,  20,642^ 

Axes,  boxes 692.. 

Bacon,  casks 76,183  3{ 

"     boxes 962.. 

"     bulk  lbs 310,495.. 

Baling,  pieces 2,765.. 

Barley,  bushels 149,859. . 

Beans,  barrels 1,862.. 

"      sacks  8,156.. 

Beef,  barrels 19,119.. 

"     Hdo 1,854.. 

"     tierces 

Beeswax,  sacks,  bbls.,  bxs.,  650^ 

Boots,  boxes 19,735.. 

••     trunks 680.. 

Brandy,  bbls 2,855.. 


1850. 

20,291 

14,766 

1,875 

27,106 

6,195 

558,703 

1,262 

72,591 

1,378 

3,017 

11,423 

775 


27,160 
2,800 
5,723 


Anlcles.  1851. 

Buffalo  robes 95,844.. 


Buuer,  bbls, 

"      kegs  

"      firkins 

Candles,  sperm,  boxes, 
•»       tallow,    " 

CatUe 

Cheese,  boxes 31,340. . 

"       casks 422 . , 

Cider,  barrels 5403< 

Cigars,  foreign,  boxes,  1000 

each 

Cigars,    domestic,    boxes, 

1000  each 

Coffee,  sacks 

Corn,  bushels 1,834,( 

Cotton  yarns,  packages 

Dry  goods,  boxes 108,583.. 

"         packages 480,589.. 


2,181.. 
4,545  J* 
3,636. . 
139.. 
2,092. 
1,819. . 


1,098.. 


103.123. 


"  bales . 
Fish,  kegs 

"     boxes 

"    barrels 

»'  half  barrels . 
Feathers,  sacks... 
Flaxseed,  barrels. 


41,224. . 

1,810.. 

4,783. . 

6,864.. 

2,105.. 

1,143.. 

4,400  3$ 

Flour,  barrels 194,857. . 

"      halfdo 6,324.. 

Furs,  packages 3,051.. 

Gin,  barrels  939. . 

Ginseng,  sacks  and  barrels.  42. . 

Glass,  boxes 

Hay,  bales 23,380.. 

Hemp,  bales 64,607.. 

Hemp  seed,  barrels 355.. 


1855. 
64,654 
1,990 
5,349 
3,234 
496 
33» 
1476 
36,381 31 

801 
36,381 

1,633 

7X281 
1,016,077 

94,163 

363.936 

26,^8 

1.I9S 

5.M3 

^758 

3,193 

1,593 

3,348 

326,073 

7,»1 

3,180 

790 

577 

25>71 

63,696 

750 
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Articles.  1851.  1850. 

Hides W,869..  86,815 

Hogs 17,885..  12,M6 

Horses 833..  2,098 

Iron  bars,  tons 0,887!i  14,333 

"   pigs 6,68314  4,468 

"  castings 1,214..  9,485 

Lard,  barrels 60,646^  100,001 

*«     kegs 16,827..  17,433 

Lead,  pigs 521,734..  601,786 

*•      bars,  lbs 88,250..  118,150 

"      while,  Itegs 797..  8,975 

"      red,         »'  91.. 

Malt  liquors,  barrels •  8,200)<  7,725 

Molasses,      '*      40,5303<  33,463 

Nails,kegs 63,736..  88,813 

Oakam,  bales 1,506..  2,612 

Oats,  bushels 776,141..  712,617 

Onions,  sacks  and  barrels. .  21,897. .  14,629 

OH,  sperm,  barrels 1,677. .  2,038 

"    castor,       **     459..  1,678 

«•    linseed,      "     I^IH  2,587 

"    train,        ."     394..  848 

"    lard,           «     212.. 

Paper,  wrapping,  reams ....  47,914. .  50,506 

**       wriUng.         "     6,579..  10,990 

Peaches,  green ,  barrels 1 ,207 . .  743 

"       dried,       *•      1,187..  2,260 

"           "      sacks 4,273..  5,831 

Peltries,  packages 1,066. .  1,362 

Pork,  barrels 114,899..  135,662 

♦•     halfdo 3,052..  7,321 

•*     bulk 11.873,645..  11,474,041 

Potatoes,  bbls.  and  sacks . . .  58,650. .  13,401 

Powder,  kegs 14,887. .  18,505 

Queensware,  casks 8,720..  3,197 

'*           crates 2,453..  2,506 

Rice,  tierces 3,579^  3,389 

Rope,  hemp,  coils 83,935. .  33.442 

*'      ManiUa,  " 1,643..  5',649 

Rum,  bbls 198..  706 

Rye,bu8hels 7,656..  3,468 

Salt,  domestic,  fine,  barrels,  444..  805 

"           "        coarse,    "  37,200..  24,219 

*'    Liverpool  B,  sacks ....  17,302. .  33,252 

"    G.  alum,           "      ....  119,867..  159,699 

"    Turks  L           "     ....  46,594..  94,038 

Sheep 6,061..  2,924 

Shoes,  boxes 12,057..  17,022 

"       trunks 509..  2,618 

Skins 5,152..  6,718 

Soap,  boxes 2,521.. 

Sugar,  hhds 29,722..  24,159 

"      barrels 22,270..  12,273 

"      boxes 16,098..  13,926 

TaUow,  casks 376..  439 

**       barrels 1,175X  809 

Tar,           "      10,090..  1,126 

"           kegs 5,800..  5,219 

Tin  plate,  boxes 6,677. .  9,993 

Tea,  chests 1,058..  2,873 

*•    half  chests 2,694 . .  5,906 

Tobacco,  hhds 10,266..  9,272 

**       boxes,  manufaciM.  10,235. .  10,309 

Vinegar,  barrels 755..  1,134 

Wheat,  bushels 1,644,861..  1,863,750 

"W^hisky,  barrels 49,541  }i  38,813 

Wine           "      5,36434         8,973 

Wool,  sacks 1,684..  1,509 

Note.— Several  Important  articles  in  the  trade 

of  St.  Louis  are  omitted  in  the  list  of  imports  to 
this  city. 

SAVANNAH,  Gbobou.— We  regret  not  to  bare 
t>een  sble  to  procure  Uter  and  more  important  infer- 
matioa  upon  this  city  than  appears  under  iu  appro- 

Briate  head,  or  under  that  of  Georgia  Rail.Roads, 
nited  States  Cotton  Crop,  Ac.,  but  we  were  disap- 
pointed from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

The  returns  of  population  by  the  last  census, 

(below)  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  Mend, 
are  supposed  to  fkll  abort  of  the  reality  by  at  least 
S,000. 


Census  or  Savannah— Skpt.  1853. 

White  males,  0  to  16  years  of  sge 1,103 

**  *'    under  6  years  of  ag« 888 

••         •«    over  17     ••       ••        4,561 

Total  wbitemales 6,551 

White  females,  5  to  15  years  of  age 1,162 

**         "       under  6    •'        "     1,040 

«         "       0Terl5    **       «      3,451 


Total  white  females. 


5,654 


Total  whites 12,204 

Free  colored  males 248 

«  females 376 


Total  free  colored 

Slave— males 2,905 

«      females 8,268 


624 


Total  slaves 

Total  population  of  the  city . 


1846... 

1847... 

1848... 

1849. 

1860. 


6,474 

18,302 

Trade  op  Satahnah  iir  Oottoh. 
R«Mipli  Kzporta  Stocks 

....236.029 234,161 7.787 

....246.496 243.238 10,056 

....406,906 405.461 11.600 

....340.025 841,700 9,599 

.815.294 817.434 4,600 


1861-52 861,618 363,068 2,060 

Rie* 


1862. .Exports  foreign..  9.937., 
«  ..      '*       coastwise 29,992.. 

89,929 


FMt 

.15.804,600 
.  9,704.000 

25,608,500 


TEmJANTEPEC  RAILROAD,  Etc— Since  the 
preparation  of  our  articles  upon  this  subject,  a  com- 
pany, formed  under  the  Garay  Grant  and  the  trans- 
fers to  MackiDtosh  A  Hargous,  have  made  surveys, 
Ac.j  and  partially  organized.  They  have,  however, 
been  interrupted  by  the  Mexican  government,  and 
the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States.    (For  interesting  pa- 

yers  on  the  subject,  see  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  xiii. 
uly  to  December,  1852.) 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  STATISTICS,  1850. 
—Up  to  the  present  moment  (November,  1652),  no 
complete  official  report  of  this  census  hss  been  pul>- 
lished,  except  as  to  the  aggregates  of  population  and 
agriculture.  We  have  nothing  yet  reliable  upon 
manufactures,  commerce,  mortality,  property,  dec., 
except  what  has  been  given  in  our  taoles.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  is  a  great  delinquency 
upon  the  part  of  government.  Of  what  use  is  a 
census  if  we  cannot  get  its  results  until  they  are 
stale  and  flat  7  It  is  otherwise  in  Europe.  Our 
readers  will  therefore  sdmit  our  apology  for  not  pre- 
senting more  of  the  returns,  when  we  say  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  them  in  any  satislho- 
tory  manner  up  to  the  last  moment  of  our  applica- 
tion at  the  census  office,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tentions of  Mr.  Kennedy.  Many  rough  estimates 
have  been  put  forth,  which  we  have  thought  not  pro- 
per to  insert  in  the  volumes.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  we  hope  to  publish  a  fourth  volume,  which 
shall  be  full  upon  tne  census  of  1850,  and  with  nu- 
merous tabular  comparisons  with  (brmer  ones.  The 
tables  will  also  appear  In  our  Review  next  year. 
We  fVimish,  annexed,  the  latest  official  reports  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  wnich  have  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  1st  JAifUABT,  1853.— 
There  are  in  the  United  States  Navy  68  captains,  97 
commanders,  327  lieutenantSi  passed  midshipmen 
838,  midshipmen  171. 
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APPENDIX. UNITED  STATES   POPITLATION   AND   BE  PRESENTATION. 


Ships  of  the  line. — PennsylTanIa,  ISO  gaau ; 
Franklin,  74  ;  Colambuj,  74  ;  Ohio,  74 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 74 ;  Delaware,  Alabama,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
New-York,  New-Orleans,  74  guns  each.  To- 
tal U. 

Razee,  Independence,  54  gnns.    Total  I. 

fVifolM.— United  States,  Constitution,  Potomac, 
Brandywlne,  Columbia,  Congress,  Cumberland,  Sa- 
vannah, Raritan,  Santee,  Sabine,  St.  Lawrence,  44 
guns  each  ;  Constellation  and  Macedonia,  30  guns 
each.    Total,  14  vessels. 

8loop9  of  )Var.— Saratoga,  John  Adams,  Vin- 
cennes,  Warren,  Falmouth,  Fairfield,  Vandalia,  St. 
Louis,  Cayenne,  Levant,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  St. 
Mary's,  Jamestown,  Germsntown,  Albany^  guns 
each ;  Ontario,  Decatur,  Preble,  Marion,  Dale,  16 
guns  each.    Total,  31  vessels. 

Brigs.— Dolphin f  Porpoise,  Bainbridge,  Perry,  10 
guns  each.    Total,  4  vessels. 

Schoonerg. — Wave,  1  gun  ;  Phcenix,  8  ;  Petrel,  1. 
Total,  S  vessels. 

Steam  Frigates. — Mississippi,  Susquehanna,  Pow- 
haUn,  Saranac,  San  Jacinto.    Total,  5. 

Steonur*.— Fulton,  Michigan,  Altoghany,  Union, 


Vixen,  Waterwitch,  Masaachasetta,  General  Taylsr, 
Engineer,  John  Hancock.    Total,  10. 

Store  Ships  and  £ri^.— Relief,  Lexington,  Si^ 
ply,  Fredonia.    Total,  5  vessels. 

U.  STATES  RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  (Ean 
UkTzn.h^Rommn  Catholics^  1,073  ehurchea,  1,333^ 
350  communicants.  EpiscopaUans,  1,S39  churches 
67,550  members.  PrtakgtertmM  (Old  School),  8,675 
churches,  140,060  members,  iMtkeratt,  KKMchnehes. 
163,000  members.  Metkoditt  Chureh  North  aad 
South,  1,000,000  communicants.  Congregmtjomiitts, 
1971  ehurches,  lir7,106  members.  B^tists,  ^jSZt 
churches,  719,300  members.  CamfMhU  Baptists, 
1848  churohes,  118,618  members.  Thsre  an  95,(160 
other  Pnsbuterianst  1,000,000  Dutch  and  Ci  i  ■!■ 
Rtfonned^  6000  Moravians,  3,000  R^omud  Mttkoi- 
ists,  30,000  Wesleum  MethodiHs,  15,000  United  Rra- 
tkren,  15^000  A  Ubright  Methodists,  58,000  Mennmates, 
30,000  Unitoriiuu,  60,000  UitiversalistM  5000,  Swtdm- 
borgianSf  3,586  Six  Principle  Baptists,  0,M3  SevesA 
Day  Baptists,  56,000  Free  WiU  Baptists,  10,000  Cksmk 
of  God  Baptists,  3000  Christian  Baptists,  64^ 
AntiF^mission  Baptists. 


UNITED  STATES  POPULATION  AND  REPRESENTATION.: 

The  tables  which  are  Aimished  on  page  419  of  this  volume  and  459  of  vol.  ii.,  were  prepared  beftrs 
the  returns  were  careftilly  revised  and  digested.  A  later  table  of  population  shows  eome  dillereiiees,  sad 
as  it  is  on  the  highest  authority,  we  insert  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congreee,  approved  83d 
May,  1850,  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  seventh  and  subsequent  censuses,  has  transmitted  to  the  H< 

'  **  entatives  his  official  certificate  of  the  number  of  representatives  apportioned  to  eaeb  state. 


of  Representatives  I  ... 

the  last  or  seventh  enumeration  of  the  inhabitanta,  of  the  IJnited  States,  and  states  that  certificates  are 
being  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  executive  of  each  state  of  the  number  to  which  such  state  is  eatiil  ~ 
These  certificates  are  in  accordance  with,  and  founded  upon  the  following  table,  showing  the  federal  a 
representative  population  ot  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  ot  June,  1850 : 


PopuUUUnt  qf  the  United  States,  Seventh  Census,  1850,  with  the  Apportionment  ^  Representation  t 

Fractions  for  each  state. 


FlM 


WUtM  eohmd  Total 

Maine 581,813 1,356 583,169.. 

New-Hampshire....    817,456 530 317,076.. 

Vermont 315,403 ;  718 314,130.. 

MassachusetU 985,704 8,795 094,499.. 

Rhode  Island 143,875 3,669 147,544 . . 

Connecticut 863,305 7,486 870,791. 

New-York 3,049,457 47,937 3,097,394  . 

Pennsylvania 3,358,463 53,333 3,311,786. . 

Ohio 1,956,108 34,300 1,980,408 . 


F«dMil 

nrpTMMta- 

ttv«popo.  r— 

l«aaii  Ntt. 

.  533,163 6 

.  817,976.. 

.  314,180.. 

.  994,490. 


Cft« 


Indiana 977,638 10, 

Illinois 846,104 5,366 

Michigan 895,097 3,557 

Wisconsin 304,565 636 

Iowa 191,879 835 

California 91,633 965 

New-Jersey 465,533 33,807 

Delaware 
Maryland 


988,416 

851,470 

397,654 

305,191 

193,814  .... 

93,597 

489,330 

71,169 18,073 89,343 8,390 90,616 

417,913 74.733 492,566 90,368 546,r  " 


147,544 

370,791. 

3,097,394. 

8,31K786. 

1,980,408. 

988,416. 

851,470. 

397,654 4 

305,191 8 

198,814 a.. 

98,597 t8.- 

335 480,465 5.. 

I.. 

6 


Virginia 895,304 53,839 949,138 473,538 1,338,649 18. 

North  Carolina 553,118 37,373 580,491 388,410 753,538 8. 

South  CaroUna 874,623 8,900 383,523  384,984 514.513 6. 

Georgia 531,438 3,880 524.318 381,681 753,386 8 

Alabama 436,486 8,393 438,779 343,898 634,514 7. 

Mississippi  895,758 899 296,657 309,898 488,595 5 

LouUiana 855,416 17,537 872,953 344,786 419,894 4. 

Tennessee 755,893 6,271 763,164 339,461 906340 10. 


Kentucky. 


761,688 9,736 771,424 310,981 898,018. 


Missouri 598,077 3,544. 

Arkansas 168,068 589 

PJerlda 47,167 935 

Texas 154,100. 331 

District  of  Columbia     38,087 9,973 

Minneseta 6,038 39 

New-Mexico 61,530 17 

Oregon 13,087 806. 


Oregon. 
Utah..., 


11,830. 


594,621   87,423 647,074  .. 

162,657  46,982 190,846... 

48,093 39,309 71,6n... 

154,431 58,161 180,387... 

48.000 3,687 

6,077 

61,547 

13,392. 


..10. 

'.;  i. 

..  1. 

..  8. 


.•79,7« 
.  18,180 
.  •,178 
.  47,413 
.  5,906 
.*73,9H 
.  15,4» 
.  4fi,144 
.*6ft.Q9 

.*5i,ai 

.♦tS«,454 

.     4,006 

!     2^487 


84 11,354 
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Tbtal  Population  in  the  Thirty-one  States. 

Whites 19,427.2M 

Free  colored 4I«,4M 

Slttves . 


•  19.84«,710 
3,200,380 


Federal  RepreeentatWe  Population 91,766,931 

Federal  RepreeentatiTe  ratio ^-  .  — 


9S,4SO 


Total  Population,  including  the  Territories. 


Whltee 19,557,271 

Free  colored 429,710 

Slaves 3,204,093 


Total 23,191,074 

All  states  marked  thus  (*)  have  an  additional  member  for  the  fttu^ion. 

One  representatiye  added  fbr  CallTornia  under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  30th  Jnly,  185S. 


U.  STATES  CURRENCY,  COINAGE,  ETC.— The 
large  increase  which  the  specie  currency  has  under- 
gone the  last  four  years,  has,  up  to  this  time,  been 
without  any  very  perceptible  influence  upon  values, 
or  the  rent  of  capital  generally,  and  that  it  is  so, 
may,  without  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  fhct  that  all 
other  products  of  industry  have  increased  in  an 
equal  or  even  greater  ratio,  and  the  channels  of  cir* 
eolation  which  were  before  nearly  bare  of  coin, 

Krticiilarly  gold,  have  become,  at  least  on  the  sea- 
ard,  fer  better  stocked  with  gold.  We  may  lake 
ofllcial  data  in  order  to  approximate  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  actually  now  in  the  countrv, 
and  the  rate  of  its  increase.  Prior  to  the  year  1821 
there  were  no  official  records  of  the  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  the  precious  metals  ;  up  to  that  year  there 
had  been  coined  in  the  Dnited  States,  however, 
$7,541,542  of  gold,  and  $10,900,490  of  silver,  which 
would  make,  together,  $18,442,032 ;  but  nearly  all 


the  small  cireulating  coin  was  then,  as  now,  Span- 
ish (Vactions,  and  owins  to  the  fUse  location  of  the 
mint,  nearly  all  the  gold  imported,  snd  which  came 
to  New-York,  remained  in  the  banks'  vaults  in  the 
forejgn  shape.  In  those  da^s  the  difficulty,  risk  and 
expense  of  sending  gold  fW>m  New- York  to  Philadel- 

Ehia  for  coinage,  was  too  great  for  any  individual  or 
anil  to  undertake.  There  had  also  been  some 
specie,  but  not  much  in  the  country  at  the  formation 
of  the  government.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
viz:  the  actual  coinsge,  the  retention  of  foreign 
coins  in  the  banks,  the  circulating  Spanish  coin. 
&c.,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Crawford  both  estimated 
the  specie  In  the  country  at  about  $30,000,000.  Since 
that  time  the  amount  of  specie  hss  been  more  ac- 
curately ascertained.  The  import  and  export  of 
foreign  coins  and  bullion  have  been,  since  18M,  nm 
follows : 


Statement  o/ the  Import  and  Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  annuaUp^from  October  1, 1820, 
being  the  period  at  which  they  were  first  recorded,  to  June  30, 1851. 


OoUBaUkn 

Gold  Coin 

SHver  Ballioa 

SilT«r  Coia 

T«M« 

'ss? 

w 

Import 

ICxpoH 
DoUa 

'£C 

Export 

SiGT 

DouT 

I8tl 

.. 

..  84,890... 

90.. 

..  7,980,009... 

.10,477,969 

18tt 

..411,444... 

.  28,248.. 

..  2,958.402... 

.10,781,939 

1«3 

..230,771... 

.     1,800.. 

..  4,867,125  .. 

.  6,371,187 

1894 

.      11,941.. 

-.      84,954.. 

..319,451   .. 



..  6,013,489... 

.  7,014,559 

1895 

.    151,020.. 

..    378,257.. 

..    315,672.. 

..868,827... 

.  10,849.. 

..  5,252,661.. 

.  8,470,534 

1896 

116,194.. 

..  15,048.. 

..    562,516.. 

..    434,555.. 

..462,087... 

.  25,090.. 

..  5,740,131.. 

.  8,632,385 

1897 

.      91,049.. 

..     8,610.. 

..1,019,399.. 

..    820,.104.. 

.422,605... 

.     3,236.. 

..  6,618,077.. 

..  6.139,155 

1898 

.      69,650. . 

..  13,663.. 

..    738,570.. 

..    928,384.. 

..465,064... 

.  42,588  . 

..  6,216,458.. 

.  6,565,804 

1899 

.    110,638.. 

..  25,270.. 

..    706,028.. 

..    935,102.. 

..837,107... 

.213,821.. 

..  5,749,839.. 

.  3,136,941 

1830 

.    115,267.. 

.   10,637.. 

..    705,879.. 

..    474,876.. 

1,047,343.. 

.  24,154.. 

..  6,285,475.. 

..      731,955 

1831 

.     166,191.. 

..  21,690.. 

..    765,838  . 

..    899,365.. 

..686.283... 

.203,572  . 

..  5,687,633.. 

..  5.831,830 

1832 

.•  102,021.. 

..     7,615  . 

..    614,665.. 

..    680,850.. 

-.736,711.. 

.255,717. 

..  4,454,107.. 

..  3,351,417 

1833  .... 

.      48,276.. 

..  26,773. 

..    563,585.. 

..    495,890. 

..297,849.. 

..  6,160,676.. 

..   1.722,196 

1834 

.    293,665.. 

..  12,681. 

..3,472,507. 

..    276,999. 

..514,417.. 

..     2,591. 

..13,631,043.. 

..   1,383,987 

1835 

.    655,457.. 

..1,669,739.. 

..    625.679. 

..765,283.. 

. 

..10,040,968.. 

..  5,122,495 

1836  .... 

1,913,137.. 

..  25,777. 

..5,318,725.. 

..    275,940 

..318,350.. 

.  52,695. 

..  5,850,669.. 

..  3.024,180 

1837 

.    536,549.. 

..101,563.. 

..1,895,265  . 

..1,828,653. 

.594,291.. 

.     5,600. 

..  7,490.309  . 

..  2,756,914 

1838  .... 

.    230,694. 

.11,444,189. 

..    740,263 

.392,843. 

..     2.500. 

...  5,679,390. 

..  2,292,349 

1839 

.      86,540.. 

..  77,660. 

..1,065,652  . 

..2,814,650. 

..  154,680  •• 

•     8,040. 

..  4,267,391.. 

..  3,968,035 

1840  .... 

.    273,127.. 

.. 

..2,812.030.. 

..1,468,300. 

..469,434.. 

..   47,6fe9. 

..  5,328,222.. 

..  4,065,959 

1S41 

.     134,181.. 

..166.086. 

.1,098,346. 

..    676,757. 

.-274,225.. 

..  63,011. 

..  3,401,730.. 

..  6,271,459 

Total  to 

Sept.  '41. 

.5.105.588.. 

..513,673.. 

.34,866,174.. 

.14.642.239.. 

9,835,945... 

.991,291.. 

.131,673,803.. 

.  104,304,290 

1849  .... 

.      56,365.. 

..    700,929. 

..1,134,002. 

...  39,458.. 



...  3,291,464.. 

..  2,508,713 

1843-9  mos.  100,835. 

...       450. 

.16,965,602. 

...    299,808. 

...142,199.. 

...  5,111,699.. 

..  1,113,104 

1W4 

.      83,150.. 

..1,530,154. 

..1,183,116. 

...208,694.. 



..  4,008,031. 

.  4,087,693 

1845 

.      66,103. 

...    752,747. 

...2,210,979. 

...  41,275.. 

...  8,210,117. 

..  5..'i51.070 

1846  .... 

.      14.150.. 

. . 

...    896,263 

..1,629,348. 

...  83.579.. 



..     2,833,740. 

..   1.852,069 

1847  ... 

.    151.749. 

.. 

..21,423,182. 

...2,975,105. 

...  71,923.. 

.. 

...  2,474,485. 

. .      660,103 

1848  ... 

.      56,882. 

..3,351,873. 

..8.379,785 

...892,939.. 

..174,971 

...  2,558,590.. 

..  4,595,488 

1849  ... 

.    297,570. 

..    6,500. 

...3,771,077. 

...1,008,859. 

...154,688.. 

.. 

...  2,427,905. 

..  3,432,415 

1850... 

.    175,984. 

..     2,160. 

...1,600,722. 

...2,511,788. 

...  26,316  . 

. 

...  2,825,770. 

..  2,062,367 

1851.... 

.    196.466. 

..     1,528. 

...3,372,644. 

...4,758,805. 

...  48,471.. 

..    4,534. 

...   1.835,942. 

..  6,631,305 

Total  to 

Jium30. 

1,199,934.. 

...10,638.. 

.54,365,193. . 

.94,062,591. 

.1,159,542. 

..179,505 

...30,677,743. 
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The  aggregates  auin  up  thus : 


-Oold- 


-SUver- 


Export*  laiporto  Iraprnts  Sxporti 

Coin $89,331,367 $38,704,830.  .  .$59,506,537 $163,351,546 $138,007,617. ...  .$S4443J» 

Balllon 6,304,823 534,311 5,780,511 11,015,478 1,170,796 9,846,691 

Total... $95,536,180 $30,349,141...:  $56,387.048 $173,367,034 $139,178,413 $^488,690 


The  supply  of  silver  has  been  verv  small,  and  it 
will  be  obserred  flrom  the  imports  and  exports,  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  export  is  actually  $3,000,000, 
say  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  apparent  imports. 
These  are  the  fhcts  according  to  the  official  figures, 
but  really  the  stock  of  silver  has  undergone  no  dimi- 
nution. The  exports  are  nearly  all  foreign  coins, 
which  come  here  unreported  in  the  pockets  of  immi- 
grants, and  return  upon  the  manifests.  Thus,  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August  last,  there  were  ex- 
ported flrom  New- York  $7,000,000,  ol  five  francs, 
German  and  English  silver,  nearly  all  of  which 
eame  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants,  unknown  to 
official  returns ;  much  gold  comes  also  in  the  same 
private  manner,  and  the  re-exports  of  those  pieces 
are  equal  to  $500,000,  because  tbey  are  the  most  de- 
sirable means  of  remittance  ;  as  there  is  no  available 
mint  in  the  United  States,  jtheir  national  character 
Is  not  changed.  The  Atlantic  gold  mines  first  began 
to  furnish  gold  to  the  mint  in  1634,  and  siuce  the 
discovery  of  California  they  have  somewhat   de- 


clined.   The  total  supply  of  American  gold  deposited 
at  all  the  mints  np  to  July  31,  ISSt,  was  as  fellows : 

SUPPLY  OP  UlflTBD  STATU  GOLD. 

CiOifcnui  OtberMiata  TaM 

1824  to  1846 $10,713,311... $10,713311 

1846 1,139,357....   1,139^57 

1847 88^,065....      SBd^eS 

1848 $45,301....      851,374....       8W,6T5 

1849 6,151.361....      927,784....  7.079^44 

1850 36,873,097...      665^17 ....  36,998314 

1851 55,938,332....      602,380....  56,540.612 

1852 7 months 31, 398,833....      481,930...  Sl,77«.8a 

$129,706,818.  $16^19,438  .  $145,976,tfl 

Thus  we  have  the  domestic  prodactlon,  aad  if  «e 
add  this  to  the  net  import,  the  saptdy  amoaats  to 
$303,363,399  of  gold  since  1630.  Now  the  actsal 
United  Slates  coinage  at  the  mint  and  brmnetes.  has 
been  as  follows : 


TrmTED  STATES  COINAOI. 


Total 


Coinage  to  1821 $7,541,542 $10,900,490 $18,443,09 

"        1821tol853 178,747,755 67,081,918 239,889,673 

"       Jan.  1,  to  Aug.  I,  1852 31,951,751 455,545 32,407.296 


Total. 


.$213341,048 $78,437,953 $200,679,009 


The  exports  of  United  States  coin  fVom  1831  to 
June,  1851,  reached  $39,874,357  ;  and  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1858,  they  have  been  about  $35,000,- 
000.  The  official  returns  do  not  distinguish  between 
silver  and  gold  in  the  export  of  the  United  States 
coin,  but  during  the  past  year  they  have  been  near- 
ly all  gold.    It  resulu  then  as  foUows : 

i:xp>t«dMCoiii 
United  States  coinage— 

1821  to  1851 $176,341,149 $31 ,804,777 

1851 63,488,524 18,069,580 

1853 33,407,296 35,000,000 


Total $373,336,969 $74,874,357 

This  gives  an  increase  of  near  300  millions  dollars 
of  United  States  coin  since  1821.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  gold  coinage  since  1831,  is  much  larger 
than  the  domestic  supply  of  the  metal.  It  has  been 
as  follows : 

Domestic  supply  of  gold,  1831  to  1853. .  .$145,976,351 
Excess  imports  of  gold 56,287,048 

Total  supply,  1831  to  1852 $303,363,399 

"    coinage  **  204,699,516 

Thus,  the  coinage  has  been  greater  than  the  whole 
apparent  supply,  but  it  arises  l>om  re-coinage  Orom 
Jewelry  and  ornaments  melted  up  at  the  mint,  and 
ftom  the  emigrant  supplies  of  gold  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  official  returns.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  coinage  of  all  the  importation,  the 
quantity  or  fbreisn  coins  in  the  market  is  Isrge,  and 
always  in  good  supply.  In  order  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  supply,  we  take  a  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  coin  from  New- York  for  the  mouths  of  Jtdy 
and  August  for  two  years : 


■XPOBTS  OP  COIN  FBOM  NBW-TOBE,  117LT  AS9 
AUGUST. 

1851.  lai 

United  States  gold  coin . . .  .$6,546,580 . . .  .$4,763,4» 

"            sUvercoin...  1,037,955....  110,600 

British  silver  coin 48,600....  15,696 

Mexican  dollars 131,268 S374M 

Other  foreign  silver 357429....  GQSJUf 

English  gold 313,894,...  85,057 

Doubloons,  gold 127,004...  33^36 

Other  foreign  gold 80,481 23300 

Golddust 15.627....  63M 

Total $8,658,738....  $63713M 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  small  wsfftj 
of  foreign  money  by  the  official  returns  of  importa- 
tion, the  export  returns  show  that  the  markets  an 
well  supplied,  lender  these  circumstjuices,  if  iks 
estimate  by  Mr.  Crawford  was  correct  at  $90,000,000 
in  1830,  and  the  United  States  coinage  has  increBssd 
$300,000,000,  with  an  apparent  large  snpptj  sT 
foreign  coin  still  in  the  market,  the  stock  of  speck 
in  the  country  is  now  not  short  of  $230,(XK),0C0  wc 
allow,  but  little  for  the  use  of  the  precious  nMals  ia 
the  arts,  because  a  great  quantity  of  that  raw  mats- 
rial  is  refhbricatod,  and  of  late  years,  since  the  pro- 
cess of  galvanizing  has  been  introduced,  the  quas- 
tity  of  the  metals  used  in  omsmenu  is  &r  Iras  thn 
formerly.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  estimated  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  country,  in  1835,  in  his  ^lecck 
upon  the  Sub-Treasury,  at  $80,000,000 ;  since  tWa 
it  has  increased  $150,000,000,  without  taking  iolo 
consideration  the  qusnilties  of  bullion  which  drcn- 
late  as  money  in  California  ;  the  actual  money  then 
is  that  which  has  passed  through  the  United  Stales 
mint.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  great  sopflysr 
money,  the  nses  for  it  have  mnltipliod  immfiMfiij . 
California  alone  has  taken  off  a  very  coasideraMi 
quantity,  and  the  west  and  aonth  and  east  avs  c«i- 
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parattvely  wiU  soppUed  with  ooiik,  where  but  a  fbw 
]re«ra  einee  there  was  none. 

Sinee  1840  over  8,000,000  sonle  have  been  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  according 
to  the  census  the  whole  white  population  doubled 
between  the  years  1830  and  1850 ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
rose  fh>m  10,537,378  at  the  former  period  to  19,619,- 
3M  in  1850.  As  in  the  last  two  years  the  increase 
has  been  more  rapid,  the  probability  is,  that  (torn 
1832  to  1853  the  number  of  whites  have  quite 
doubled ;  a  fkct,  which  in  itself,  if  the  relative 
wealth  and  trade  per  year  remained  the  same, 
wotdd  have  reouired  a  doubling  of  the  specie— that 
is  to  say,  an  addition  of  $80,000,000.  But  the  pro- 
ductive wealth  of  the  country,  its  industry  and  traf- 
fic, are  very  much  more  per  head  than  they  were  in 
1830.  Thus,  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  from 
the  country,  were  $6  per  head  In  1830,  and  $10  per 
head  in  1851 ;  the  imports  were  $7  per  head  at  the 
former  period,  and  are  now  $11  per  head.  The  pro- 
peny  which  came  via  the  New-York  canals  to  tide- 
water was  under  $10,000,000  in  1830,  and  was 
$^,000,000  in  1851.  The  production  of  coal  and 
iron  rose  (torn  nothing  to  $20,000,000 ;  about  the 
same  with  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The  production  of 
cotton  has  increased  flrom  1,000,000  bales  to  over 
8,000,000  bales,  say  from  $40,000,000  to  $120,000,000 
in  value.  The  rail-road  and  canal  traffic  has  in- 
creased $30,000,000  per  annum,  requiring  a  large 
currency.  Manulkctures  and  small  trades  have  more 
than  quadrupled.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
if,  at  $8  per  head,  money  was  (hr  from  abundant  in 
1630,  its  relative  abundance  would  not  now  be  in- 
creased at  $12  per  head,  which  would  give  the 
amount  now  estimated  in  the  country,  viz  :  $240,- 
000,000.  But  the  increase  in  population,  the  exten- 
sion of  rail-roads,  and  the  development  of  natural 
wealth,  are  growing  with  a  more  rapid  pace  than 
ever,  and  a  proportional  Increased  demand  for  cur- 
rency must  attend  those  circumstances  fbr  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  shower  of  coin  which  has 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the  last 
two  years,  has  but  partially  refreshed  the  thirsty  soil. 
There  was  a  want  of  money  which  is  far  from  being 
satisfied,  and  the  distribution  of  the  money  over  the 
country  has  been  most  iniquitously  retarded  by  the 
wantofamintin  New-Tork,  and  once  more  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  having  dodged  the  most  im- 
portant measure  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
whole  people  which  could  have  oecupied  their  at- 
tention.—Kettell. 


UNITED  STATES  STEAM  MARINE. 


No.      r 

Atlantic  coast,  east  of  Florida  Cape  465  . .  154,370 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  ftt>m  Cape  Florida 

to  Rio  Grande 109  ..  23,241 

Pacific  Coast 51  ..  34,966 

Mississippi  River,  exclusive  of  the 

Ohio  Basin 253..  67,957 

Ohio  River  and  Basin 348..  67,601 

Basin  of  the  Northern  Lakes 164  . .  69,168 

Total 1,300  -.  416,526 

This  was  the  aggregate  Steam  Marine  of  the  Uni- 
ted SUtes  on  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  subdivided  in  the 
(bllowing  classes : 

Na.        TonoAge, 

Ocean  Steamers 95..    91,475 

Ordinary  steamers 1,145  ..  375,000 

PropeUers 119  ..    27,974 

Ferryboau 130  ..    22,744 

The  average  •  tonnage  of  steamers  of  difibrent 
classes  is  as  follows  : 

Ocean  Steamers 953  tons  average. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Coast..  835  do.  do. 
Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Lakes.  508  do.  do. 
Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Rivers  835  do.       do. 

Propellers  on  the  Coast 180  do.       do. 

Propellers  on  the  Lakes.. 302  do.       do. 

VOL.  in. 


Oil,  Sperm,  galls. 

«  Whale 

"  Lioseed..... 
Candl8.,tprm.Ib. 
Fish,  dr  led.,  qtls. 

**  pickled.bbls. 

"  "  ken 
Suvee  &  headsJn 

Shingles 

Boards M  ft 

Naval  igorea  bbls. 

Beef. 

Tallow, lb. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Pork bbls. 

Hams lb.l, 

Lard 7, 

Horses 

Flour bbls. 

Corn bush 

Corn  meal.. bbls. 
Bread 

••    kegs. 

Potatoes  ....bush 

Apples bbls. 

Rice tcs. 

Cotton lb. 

Tobscco...  hhds. 

Hops lb. 

Spirito galls. 

Beer 

Turpentine 

Furniture $ 

Coaches 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Exports — Fortign  geo<b 

Specie $1,013,580 

Worsted  goods..  10,988 

Silk  goods 88.538 

Linens 7.406 

Apparel 2,780 

Nails lb.  4.000 

Brandy  ...galls.  2,123 

Oil.  Unseed....  3,311 

Cocoa lb.  98,343 

Figs 33.374 

Pepper 603,189 

Candles,  tallow  1.600 

Stearine 10,200 

Cordage 89,336 

tiialt bosh.  71.731 

Fish,  dried,  ewt.  3,853 

Fish  .'.....bbls  490 


737 

63,714 

5,770 

6,348 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
FROM  CUBA-1851. 


17.087 

184,094 

3.581 

56,925 

37,509 

1,799 

85 

3,713 

616 

44.491 

3,764 

1,652 

546,767 

418.903 

356,162 

3,.364 

,237,919 

,836,153 

108 

6.511 

229.105 

3,398 

1,369 

3.678 

66,058 

6,964 

27.618 

113,572 

18 

1,119 

1,472 

85,391 

15.071 

58,783 

17,717 

873 

5,123 


6.987 
4.284 
1,744 
10.630 


Tot.  val.     $1,284,487 
In  Am.  ves.  1,379,344 


Candles,  tallow  lb  715.674 

Soap 3M,748 

Tobacco  manuf'd  191,311 

Leather, 16.864 

Shoes pair  1,553 

Cablet cwt 

Gunpowder  ...lb 

Salt bosh 

Lead lb. 

Nails 8,694.886 

Castings 13,806 

Other  Iron  ....$  518,603 

Copper  Goods. .  $  15,887 

Drugs 56.008 

Cotton  goods...  $  $36,741 

Flax 30 

Apparel 1,438 

Earthenware  ...  1,138 
Combs  &  brushes  $    8,976 

Morocco 

Fire  engines.... 
Printing  types  . . 
Books  and  music 

Paper 31.119 

Paints 11,830 

Glass 81,183 

Tin 8,731 

Pewter 488 

Specie 20,5.15 

Trunks 3,730 

Bricks S,f.98 

Coal tons  13.333 

foe $  18,380 

Total  value $5839,878 

In  Amur.  ves....  5,039,768 


Import* 

Gold $     317,768 

Coffee lb  3,099,084 

Copper  ore  . .  $  8,740 
Copper....  pigs  3,331 
Cotton  goods . .  $         5,030 

Silk 5.485 

Plyg.cards.pcks  15,588 
Cabinet  wood..       97,580 

Dye  wood 11,505 

Rawhides 5,379 

Cocoa lb.       33,898 

Molasses,  .galb.31,518.468 

Sugar,  brn...lbJi75.S27,497 

white...  3,374,194 

Almonds 27.135 

Indiyo 13,144 

Tobacco  . . .  leaf  3.396.706 

Cigars BL     168,904 

Other  tobac.lb.       33.460 


Tot.  val.    $17,046,837 
In.  Am.  ves.  15,615,951 

UNITED  STATES— MAKurACTuaxs  or  1850.— 
The  following  rough  calonlations  have  been  pub- 
lished  from    the  Census   Ofllce.      The   complete 
figures  have  not  yet  appeared  : 
The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1850,  not  to  include  any  establishments  produ- 
cing less  than  the  annual  value  of  $500,  amounted, 

in  round  numbers,  to $530,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material 560.000.000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,000 

Value  of  manufactured  articles, 1,020.800,000 

Number  of  persons  employed, 1,050.000 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufko- 
ture  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to. . . .    74.501,081 

Value  of  raw  material,.!. 84,835,066 

Amount  paid  for  labor 16,286,304 

Value  of  manufactured  articles, 61,860,184 

Number  of  hands  employed, 92,280 
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The  eapltel  Inrested  in  the  mft&ufltetore 

of  woolen  fW>dB  amounted  to 28.118.660 

Yftlue  of  raw  material, 25.755,988 

Amount  paid  for  labor, 8.399.280 

Value  of  product, 43,207.555 

Number  of  hands  employed, 39,252 

The  capital  Inrested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pig  iron  amounted  to 17.346.425 

Value  of  raw  material, 7.005.289 

Amount  paid  for  labor, 5066.628 

Value  of  product, 12.748.777 

Kumber  of  hands  employed, 20,448 

In  making  these  estimates,  the  assistant  m^shals 
did  not  include  any  return  of  works  which  had 
not  produced  metal  within  the  year,  or  those 
whieh  had  not  commenced  operations.  The 
same  is  applicable  to  all  manufactures  enumera- 
ted. 

The  capital  inrested  in  the  manufacture 

of  castings  ameunted  to $17,41 6.361 

Value  of  raw  material, 10.346.355 

Amount  paid  for  labor, 7.078.920 

Value  of  product, 25,108.155 

Numl>er  of  hands  employed, 23,589 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 

of  wrought  iron  amounted  to 13.995.220 

Value  of  raw  material 9,518409 

Amount  paid  for  labor, 4.196.628 

Value  of  product, 16.387,07* 

Number  of  hands  employed, 13,05? 


UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS.—"  Prom 
the  Report  of  Senator  Rusk,  of  Texas." 

7^  United  States  mail  ateamship  lines  in  operation 
on  the  I  St  o/Marckj  1852 ;  the  names  of  the  several 
steamersy  where  empUtyedy  their  tonnage  respec- 
tively ^  and  the  date  of  their  bein^  first  placed  in 
sermce. 

Ragiator  DAtoofeani' 

NaiM.  tonnafre-  nMiiMnMDt. 

Tons.  95ths. 

*Wa8hington 1,641  00  June,  1847. 

*Hennann 1,734  00  March,  1848. 

tPranklin 2,184  00  October,  1850. 

tHumboldt 2,18100  May,  1851. 

lAUantic 3,845  66  April,  1850. 

tPaciflc 2,707  10  May,  1850. 

♦Arctic 2,856  75  October,  1850. 

♦Baltic 2,723  08  November,  1850. 

♦Falcon 89118  December,  1848. 

*Ohlo 2,432  23  September,  1849. 

♦Georgia 2,727  42  January,  1850. 

♦Creacent  City 1,291  00  AprU.  I85I. 

♦El  Dorado 1,049  88  AprU,  1851. 

♦Empire  City 1,751  21  May,  1851. 

♦Cherokee 1,244  89  May,  1851. 

♦Illinois 2,123  65  August,  1851. 

♦PhiUdelphia 1,238  10  October,  1851. 

yCallfomia 1,058  00  October,  1848. 

llOregon 1,099  00  October,  1848. 

nPanama 1,087  00  November,  1848. 

BTennessee 1,275  00  ,  1849. 

UGoldenGate, 2,068  00 ,1851. 

OColumbia, 778  00  ,1850. 

♦♦Isabel 1,115  00  October,  1848. 

*  Between  New-Tork  and  Bremen,  via  South- 
unpton. 

t  Between  New- York  and  Havre,  via  Southamp- 
ton or  Cowes. 
t  Between  New-Tork  and  Liverpool. 

♦  Between  New- York,  Havana,  New-Orleans  and 
Chagres ;  New-York^nd  Chagres,  direct ;  New- 
York  and  Chagres,  torching  at  Kingston  ;  and  be- 
tween New-Orleans  and  Chagres  direct. 

U  Between  Panama  and  Astoria,  via  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  San  Francisco  and  Ompqua  city. 

♦*  Between  CttarieMon  and  Havana,  via  Savannah 
and  Key  West. 


The  steamers  of  the  CoDini^  Une  are  some  stifeei 
deeper  than  the  custom-house  rule  for  calealsiiif 
tonnage  embraced  in  the  calculation,  which  mskis 
their  actual  tonnage  about  twenty-five  per  eest.  mm 
than  their  registered  tonnage,  demanded  in  the  ta- 
ble.—Afr.  Collins'  Report. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Companyhas,  besides, 
in  the  Pacific,  seven  steamers  of  diflferent  toenaie, 
but  aggregating  near  five  thousand  tons.  Tfaey 
transport  the  mail  only  when  exigencies  moke  its 
transportation  by  them  necessary  or  expedient- 
Mr.  AspimoaWs  Report. 

UNITED  BTATES^Expomrs,  1841. 

Swmmary  Statemsht  of  the  value  of  the  ExaerU  eflhe 
jfTOWtk,  produce^  and  wiauufaeture  of  the  Vaitei 
States^  during  the  ye%r  commencing  outkeUtUj 
of  July,  186U,  and  ending  on  the  SOU  of  Jumtt  VBih, 

THK  snJL. 
Fisheries— 

Whale  and  other  fish  oiL 

Spermaceti  oIL 

Whalebone. 

Spermaceti  candles. 

Dried  Fish  or  cod  fisheries 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries,  (her- 
ring, shad,  salmon,  mackereL. 


TBI  rOBBST. 

Prwluct  of  wood- 
Staves,    shingles,    boards, 
scantling,  hewn  Umber. .  92,348,081 

Othcrlumher 805,190 

Masts  and  spars 70^095 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye. . . .  355,477 

All  mauufl&ctures  of  wood .  3,076^895 
Naval    stdres,    tar,  pitch, 

rosin,  turpentlDO 1,063,848 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearL 648J091 


Ginseng , 

Skins  and  ftirs. . 


f8SS,485 

1,041967 

689J663 

195,916 

367,?29 

113,938 


6,7«,71l 
977,i« 


AOmiOULTDBB.  7,817,821 

Product  of  animals— 
Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 

cattle $1.0804158 

Butter  and  cheese 1.124,653 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  lard, 

livehogs 4,308,015 

Horses  and  mules 198,155 

Sheep 18,875 

— -—    i;mi» 

Vegetable  food- 
Wheat 1,025,732 

Flour "..  10,524,331 

Indian  com 1,702,549 

Indian  meal 622,8H0 

Wyemeal 145,802 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pulse 120,670 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 854,886 

Potatoes 79,314 

Apples 71.387 

Rice 8,170,927 

16,87T3«4 

Indigo 230 

Cotton 112^15317 

Tobacco 9,219,851 

Hemp 29»1H 

All  other  agricultural  products— 

Flaxseed 18.968 

Brownsugar. 29,170 

Hops 11,036 

59.IW 

MAMUrACTVBBS.  145,908,778 

Wax m835 

Refined  sugar. 219,588 

Ohooolate V^ 
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BfMmtnmv^ia 36,064 

Spirits  fyom  molMMf S39»Q32 

IfoUuseB. 16,830 

Vinegar 16,015 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  eider 57,975 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine. . ..  145,4  iO 

Household  fumitoie 362,830 

Coaebet  and  other  earrlaffes 109.431 

Hats 103,768 

Saddlery 30,100 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 609J82 

Snnffand  tobaoeo 1,143,547 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 458^838 

Cordage 62,054 

O  no  powder 1 54 .267 

Salt 61,424 

Lead 11,774 

Iron— pig,  bar,  and  nails 21%653 

Castings 164426 

All  manuflactares  of 1,875,631 

Copper  and  brass 01,871 

Medloinal  drugs. 351,585 

Cotton  piece  goods- 
Printed  or  colored $1,000,561 

Uncolored, 5,671,676 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread. . . .        37^0 
Other  manufactures  of . . . .       635,808 

7,241,805 

Hemp  and  flax— 

Quth  and  thread 1,647 

Bags  and  all  manu&ctures  of. 6,376 

Wearing  apparel 1,211894 


Earthen  and  stonevaiv ^r'^ 

Combs  and  buttons 97^334 

Brushes 8^857 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus 1 ,796 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades 22,960 

Leather  and  morocco  slUns  (not  sold  per 

pound) 13,809 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 9,488 

Printing  presses  and  type. 71,401 

Musical  instruments 56,700 

Books  and  maps 153,912 

Paper  and  stationery. 155,664 

Paints  and  ramish 109^34 

Manufttctures  of  glass 185,436 

Tin 27323 

Pewter  and  lead 1M2« 

Marble  and  stone , 41,448 

Gold  and  silrer  and  gold  leaf. iSS*^^ 

Gold  and  stlTer  coin 18,M9,580 

Artifldal  flowers  and  Jewelry 131,013 

Trunlts l«,»7 

Brick  and  lime 22,<t45 

$34,413,906 

Coal 163,977 

Ice 106,805 

Artloles  not  enumerated— 

Manulkctured 3,798,341 

Raw  produce 1,166,898 

4,960,389 
TotaL •196,689,718 


UNITED  STATES.— ToRNAoi  o»,  1850-51. 

Contparmtivi  vino  of  tJU  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  United  States ;  thawing  the  tonnage  am- 
ploffed  in  the  whale  fishery ;  alsoy  the  proportion  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  mmI- 
ing  trade,  eod  fishery,  mackerel  fishery^  and  whale  fishery,  from  1815  to  1851,  inclusive. 


Proportion  of  the  enrolled  ltd  lic«ae«d 
employed  in  the — 


i  Rffistered 

Total  toooefe  I  tonaac*  in 

whalelUhefy 


Com  tine 
trade 


,  ,    Mucierel 

I  Cod  flabery  )     fliliery! 


Tons  and  9Mha 


S6,67U  33 
37,879  30 
53,990  26 
58,551  72 
65,044  93 
60,842  66 
51,361  49 
58,405  35 
67.621  14 
68,419  00 
70,626  02 
63,761  42 
74,048  81 
74,047  74 
101,796  78 
61,554  67 
60,077  81 
54  087  70 
62,7i0  70; 
66,408  70 
72.874  18 
63,307  37 
80,651  89 
70,064  00 
72,258  68 
76,035  65 
66.551  84 
54804  02 
61,324  351 
85,934  77 
60^96  661 
73,516  17 
70,177  63 
83,651  83 
42,070  10 
85,646  80 
87,475  89 


1,330  09 

1,168  00 

849  92 

614  63 

686  36 

1,053  66 

1,924  40 

8,133  50 

585  37 

180  08 


1815 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820.. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1834. 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833. 

1834.. 

1835. 

1838., 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1S39.. 

1640.. 

1841.. 

1843.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845  . 

'846.. 

1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

1850.. 

185L. 


J,3(}8,127 

1,372,218 

1,309.912 

1,225,184 

1,260,751 

,1,280,106 

'  1,298  968 

1,324,609 

11,336,565 

1,399,163 

11,423,110 

1 1,534,189 

1,620,607 

1,741,391 

1,260,797 

1,191,776 

1,267,&46 

1,4.19,4.'50 

1,606,149 

1,758,907 

1,8'J4,940 

l,82iM02 

1,896,685 

1,995,6.39 

2,096,478 

2,180.764 

2,130,744 

2,092.390 

1 2,158  601 

2,280,095 

I  2,417,003 

2,562,084 

I  2,839,045 

3,154.941 

!  3,334,015 

1 3  535,454 

13,772,439 


4,8n 
16,134 
31,700 
35,391 
26,070 
45.449 
39,918 
33,166 
35,379 
41,757 
45,653 
54,621 
67,284 
38011 
29'  82  315 
21  72,868 
04,101,158 
14;  108,060 
14 1  97,640 
6.V  144.680 
69  127,241 

80  110  620 

81  131,845 
16  136,926 
37,  157,405 
69  151,613 
93: 152,374 
071  168,203 
06;  100,605 
81*  18B,080 
77,103,858 
85  103,170 


29 


43 


180,186 


33  146,016 


181,644 


;  435,066  87 

479.979  14 
41  481,457  92 
771  503.140  37 
40'  623,556  20 
44  <  689,080  46 
83  659.434  57 

573,080  02 
666,408  88 
680,223  01 
587,273  07 
666,420  44 
732,937  66 
758,933  13 
508,858  10 
516,978  18 
539,723  74 
649,637  40 
744,198  61' 
783,618  66 
792,301  20 
873,053  21 

956.980  60 
89  1,041,105  18 
25  1,153.551  80 
641,176,694  46 
171,107,067  88 
74  1,4)46,758  39 
861,076,155  69 
63:1,109,614  44 
65  1,190,898  27 
16)1,289,870  89 
72|  1,452,633  35 
9011,620,988  Ik 
39  l,73a410  84 
71  1,755,796  42 
63,1,854,817  90 


36,973  88 
46,310  80 
47,427  79 
48,735  43 
61,062  11 
64,443  11 
64,425  35 
46.810  90 
56,649  16 
35,963^7 
28,960  19 
11,831  13 
164)06  83 
11,775  70 
16,170  66 
31,413  16 
36,463  16 
31451  13 
48,558  78 
73,858  78 
5811194 
50,539  02 


1,573  96 

6!299  55 
489  69 


432  75 
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AFPKJfDIX.— U.  8.  BTATI8TIO0. 


tmnW)  8TATBS  COItfBfSRCUL  OTATIBTIOB^Prom  the  lAtott  aeeowrts  pnpunA  a*  OmTi ihkj 
of  the  United  States,  and  pnbllahed  by  order  of  Googreif ,  we  eoUeet  and  anraoge  the  fbllofvfatfr : 

The  number  of  American  reesels  which  cleared  for  foreign  conntriee  dnrins  **>•  !«•«'  eodtog  J«— 3>t 
1851,  was  9^4,  of  3,200^19  tonnage,  with  a  crew  of  113,640  nen,  and  3,427  bojs.  The  number  of  fortg 
resseU  10,713, 1,939,535  tons,  89,659  men,  and  1,920  boys.  To4kl  clearances,  Ameriean  and  Ibrelga,  19,M 
Tsssels,  5430,054  tons,  303,299  men,  and  6,356  boys.  ^^  ^, 

The  nnmber  of  American  Teasels  which  entered  In  the  same  time  was  8,951, 8,054349  tons,  113,471 1 — 
3,116  boys.    Nnmber  of  fordgn  vessels  10,759,  1,939001  tons,  90,796  men,  1,831  boys.   Total  * 
and  foreign  entered,  19,710  Tessels,  4,993,440  tons,  204,267  men,  4,937  boys. 

8TATEMB!fT  OF  FOEKGN  IMPORTS  INTO  UNITKD  STATES,   TCAB  KVDINa   IsT  JCLT»  1861. 


1 


WHIROI  IMPORTBn. 


MBROBAMDISB  FATXNO  DVTXaS  AD  TALOSSM. 


Kre*  of  dtttj  PsyiiigdatiM        Tout 


Rnssia. , 

Pmssia 

(Sweden  and  N(Hrway , 

Swedish  West  Indies. 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Hanfe  Towns 

Holland ..... 

Dntch  East  Indies. 

Dateh  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

Gape  of  Good  Hope 

British  Honduras. 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies 

Other  British  Colonies 

Canada 

Trance  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean. . . . 

French  Guiana 

French  West  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneiifle  and  other  Oanaries 

Manilla  and  other  Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal ^ 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores. 

Gape  de  Verds 

Italy 

Sidy 

Sardinia 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports.. 

Turkey. 

Hayti 

Mexico.. 

Central  Republic  of  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

dsplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

Chill 

Peru , 

Bquador. 

South  America  generally 

China 

AMea  generally 

West  Indies  generally 

South  Seas  and  Padflc  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands. 


$36^ 

681 
19,587 
16,096 

297,949 

383  917 

206,356 

88,970 

6,840 

2,283,452 

3,097 

1,104 

465 

248 

54,677 

1,300 

18,258 

25,904 

308,280 

160,367 

1,620,685 
397,164 
3,538 
'11,000 
18,914 
4,807 
10,383 

20,582 

661,172 

176,087 

150 

29 

23,793 

681 

23,032 

3,866 

250 

9,862 

10,195 

1,315,669 

1,111,659 

26,521 

518,623 

1,481,946 

8,889,131 

1,560 

101 

76,821 

48,085 

806 

39,700 

4,638,170 

184,884 

1,172 
10,837 


$1,366,438 

20,542 

966.656 

9,414 

219,79P1 

38,8871 


$1,392,782 
20,542 

967,237 
29,001 

235,894 
88,887 


9,710,415  10,008,364 
1,668,789  2»052,7«6 


201,792 

533,500 

89,673! 

2,371,7901 


4.0,148 
572,470^ 


$1,007,081 

15,392 

161,069 

28,654 

903,065 

5,008,915 
771,781 
410,148 
639,501 
89,673 

1,840,031 


89,673 
2,3n,630, 
88;328;786j  90,612,238'  66,984;i22 

2,996,613    2,990,7101  1,746,368 

i       235^938:  26.689 

73,fi04!  13,292 

26,167,  12,805 

8,336,335  3,309,967 

123;323i  121,663 

174,526  143,75! 

44,213  40,517 

1,003,871  533,043 

1,736,651  210,270 

132  132 

4,966,471  2,360,174 


234,834' 

73,139 

26,919 

3,281,658 

121,923 

156,268 

18,309 

701,691 

1,676,284 

132 

3,426,786 

29,391,960 

1,922,891 

17,948 

8,995; 

446,9901 

1,700,393 

27,7181 

1,234,106| 


29,789,124,  28,158.961 
1,926,4291       77638 


28,948 

22,909' 

451,797! 

],710,776l 
27,7181 

1,854,6881 


16,385,759  17,046,931 
2,305,242,    2,480,329 


367,398 

102,419 

10,059! 

1,169< 

2,028,8651 

823,058! 

2,552 
720,926, 
891.041! 
574,279. 
693,120; 
123,33.51 
177,083, 
898,3491 


$384,801 

6,160 

806,168 

347 


367,648 

102,448 

82,852 

1,850 

2,051,897 

825,924! 

2,80a 

780,788! 

001,236 

1,889,968 

1,804,779! 

149856! 

695  606 

2,380,205 


2,636,173  11,62%304 


17,5541 

3,266.281 

2,657.026 

46,648 

75,886 

129! 

2,426,974 

978,792 

25,751 

1,126; 

6,615: 


28,948 

14,146 

229,269 

1,071,076 

11.301 

1,181,2^5 

15,615,957 

2,220,1321 

26,480 

88,846 

32,122 

1,850 

1,148,398 

428,907 

121 

47,210 

718,302 

1,664,591 

1,446,095 

137,4?4 

667,284 

2,037,576 

8,891,682 

1,016,289 


^,887 
4,909449 
1,280,945 

^969 

637,599 

24,698,116 

1,254,342 

209,349 

60,312 

13,383 

S6,3S8 

1,560 

80,775 

3,606 

470.828 

1,526,881 

8,596,397 
1,635,863 
1,151,1211 

8,76;' 


19,114 
3,265,382 
2,734,746:   2,734,746 


94,733 

76,692; 

39,8291 
7,065,14i 
1,163,176| 

25,751 
2,298' 

16,853; 


63,674 

76.692 

10,200 

6,413,306 

1,091,661 

35,751 

3,296 

16,858 


Total... 25,106,587 191,U8|345.816,334,933ll68,650,543l  58,574,8Wt    S]6;»i,9a 


$l,a«,78B 

906^ 

274,781 
10,068,364 

.    3,124,997 

3,377^ 


639,700 

16,417 

73,463 

1,430,974 

260,197 

341,068 

13,603 

730  < 

9r«,599J^ 

402,017 

2,681! 

683,578' 

182,8441 

388,377 

358,684] 

12,432' 

88,323; 

342,719 

2,633.723 

)9,114 

1,350,093! 

81,159 


10S,8S3k039 


31,7e7,41i 


>•  S3,973;a» 


501^ 

2,051897 

836^ 

3,803 

730,788 

901.^36 

l,8e9,$88 

1,804.779 

149,8Sf 

695,006 

3,380.S96 

ll,SaSg304 

19.114 

3,«5,sa 

3,734,^ 
94,733 
76.698 


651.938 
71,516, 


7,0«6J44 
1,163.171 

%m 

163BS 
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Google 
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RnatU 

PnusU 

Sweden  ud  Norway 

Swediah  West  lodiflt 

Denmark 

Banlah  Weat  Indies 

HanaeTowna. 

Holland 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

Dntcfa  West  ludici 

Dutch  GnUuia. 

Belgiam 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malu 

BrlUah  Bast  Indies 

Cape  of  QoodUope. 

Uauntitts 

British  Hondoras 

BriUshGoiana 

British  West  Indies 

Caoada 

Britiah  Ami>rican  Colonies. . 

Other  British  Colonies 

France  on  the  Atlantic .... 
France  on  the  Mediterran.. 

French  West  Indies 

Miqnelon  and  French  fl^er. 

French  Guiana 

Bourbon 

French  posseadons  in  Afirica 

Spain  ou  the  Atlaotio 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 
ManUln^Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Ricofc  othr  Span.W.  I. 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fajal  and  other  Azores.. . . 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

Italy  generally 

Tuscany 

SicilT 

Sardinia 

Pontifical  States. 

Trieeie  &  othr  Austrian  ports) 

Turkey,  Lerant,  &0. 

Greece 

Haytl 

Mexico 

Central  America. 

New  Grenada. 

Venezuela 

BoUYia , 

BrazU 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Chill    

Peru 

China 

West  Indies  generally . . . , 

Equador 

South  America  generally. 

Liberia 

Africa  generally 

Asia  generally , 

South  Seaa  k.  Padflc  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Australia 

Northwest  Coast 

Greenland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ionian  Islands 

Indian  Oesan 

Unesrtain  plaess 


CUHHBRCB. 


MAVIOATION. 


VrIucoF  KxpoitA. 


Total. 


;  Toui 

Foreign     '  domestic  and 
produce     |       toreicn 


$145,967 
5,444 

81,666 

785 

lfi,540; 


641,491! 

S84,054 

43,1401 

138,089, 

5,582, 

142,619 

8,151,266 

261,937! 

1,200 

52,529, 

12,238 

175,484 

2,976 

23,362 

3,734 

159,949 

2,093,306 

861,230 

2,814"!668. 
13d,S93| 
20,702 

651 

2,875 


$1,611,691 

85,913 

782,366 

61,902 

111,797 

1,028,289 

6,047,447 

2,195,169 

247,570 

504,987 

91,073 

2,852,012 

113,273,187 

4,072,940 

509,888 

230,433 

76,299 

688,390 

161.891 

19.858 

237,168 

544,2881 

4,103.509* 

7,929,1401 

4,085,783, 

27,381,735, 
870,411 

3ioawi; 

3,715 
46,344 

22,728 


Tsloe 
of  ianporta 


_Am-ric«n  Toniwfr. 


1,075    959,788 
137,472   4,594,803' 


5,639i 

7,000! 

1,284,8471 

57,209 

4,900 

7,176 

1,0451 

2,437 

127,406 

8,193 
19,401 

230  894 
65,529 

167,918 
567,098 
39,089 
633  121 
189,746 

623,960 
414,016 

13,078 
2Hi,428 

22,338 
829,342 


40,715 

65,283 

1,875 

95,832 

381 


the  United     the  United 
States  Sutes 


19,179 

132.544 

6,524,123 

1,018,619 

172,338! 

101,765' 

21,285 

59,913 

1,864,240, 

49,936' 
330,289 

2,496,467' 
227,733 

1,847,290 
1,581,783. 
262,391 
3,040,822 
1,044,525 

3,762,916 

1.074,768 

45,789 

1,896,30.^ 

272,098 

2,465,287 

76,936 

76,911 

1,340,644 

71,9611 

666,976 

381 


$1,393,782 

20,512 

967,237 

29,001 

88387; 

235^804' 

]0,008,364| 

2,052,706] 

410,148 

572,470 

89,6731 

2,377,630, 

90,612,238 

2,999,710 

235,938 

73,604 

28,167 

3,3?6,335 

123.223 

174^526 

44,213 

1,003,871 

4,956  471 

1,736,651 

182 

29,789,124 

1,926,429 


28,948 


451,797 

1,710,776 

27,718 

1,254,688 

17,046,931 

2,48oi20 

367,548 

1('2,448 

32,852 

1,850 

2,051,897 

825,924 

2,802 

■:  30,788 
901,236 

1,889,988 

1,804,779 

149,856 

695,606 

2,380,295 

11,525^04 
8,265,382 

16,114 
2,734,740 

94,733 
7,065.144 

25,751 


1,163,176 

2,298' 
16,852 


9ifi»,^m  818,38a,0U;  816,224,988 


9,817 

262 

2,669 

278 

10,386 

21,734 

11,417 

3,329 

15,923 

4,222 

16,578 

619,592 

18,219 

6,488 

509 

800 

.29,9  7 

1,223 

3,055 

2,781 

58,853 

1,013,275 

62,458 

186.696 
7,146 
3,983 

681 


9,940 

15,101; 

309! 

9,9331 

355,5  •5i 

48,336, 

961' 

1,068 

1,864 

HI 

5,210 

27,178 
168 

814 

0,704 

207' 

39,940 

29,407 

8,6501 

166,376 

17,1031 

383! 

63,6631 

13,3821 

154, 

30,068 

20,1021 

27,587| 


48,501 

18,902 

6,381 

137 

846 
1021 


Kofoicn  TonMH^. 


JCuiered      cicerrd  Irom 
the  United     the  United 
SUtee  Sutee 


9,241 

184 

1,54£ 

l,3]i> 

1{)9 

18,233 

16,696 

9,239 

3,016 

7,687 

4,927 

17,654 

6a,56e 

18v'i(i8 
3,142 
3,900 
1,097 

49,216 
2,501 

3,933 

12,001 

88,534 

927,013' 

108,235 

147.093 

16,614 

10,888 

672 

1,006 1 

14,688 

9,5761 

763 

1^184l 
361,732' 

36,320 
2,470 
3,379; 
1,53-2 
1,605; 

1,613 

2,848 
6,741 

loTl79 
4,268 

33,153 
31,019 
27,.'>65; 
205,390* 
11,761; 
189 
63,629 
11,661 
1,320 
48,140 
18,920i 
46,317 


686'  219 

246  1,768 

—    I  257 

12,675  12,978 


54,678 

36,390 

7,832 

1,960 

876 

6,960 

4,540 

Cn^iti: 


8j054j8«IW0^19 


3,266 

704 

85,225 

544 

5.062 

90,539 

18,262 

150 

7,663 

763 

7,S24 

411,611 

46,216 

74,021 

1,114 

694 

2,813 

238j 

^5241 

1,567 

43,315 

614,383 

36^,2181 

26,498! 
14.656 
2,353 


6,547 

19,590 

746 

2,649 

53,162 

7,874 

5,175 

137 

678 


4,710 
16,473 
6.204 
310 
6,281 
2,109 

7,1 
12,701 
209 
9,960 
2,738 
254 
22,428 
11,005 
1,992 


5,761 
11,337 

"iio 

1,185 

1^085 

1,040 
3,215 
27,168 


^edbyCoO^ril 


1,030,091 


8,289 
1,686 
9,006 

3,066 

4,175 

69,724 

26,014 

5.651 

806 

524 

3,820 

274.283 

22,987 

12,618 

1,962 

746 

2,964 

827 

5,125 

4.220 

42,437 

616,883 

592,507 

12,533 

10,027 

871 

2,072 


194 

12,424 

44,014 

157 

4,805 

29,948 

6,013 

5,176 

1,314 

723 

730 

485 
1,916 
8,479 

13^371 


7,586 
80,146 

4,406 
12,585 

2,891 
129 

7.648 

6,185 
947 
41,657 
1S,510 
10,198 

568 


596 

4'!oi3 
12,008 
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AFPXVI>EL*«-«17*  fl;  STATttfiOB. 


UiriTED  8TATBS.r-NATttMIAL  OBABAOnm  OF 
rOBKMM  VSaSBLfl  BNTBRBO  OB  SAILBD  VBOM  U.  ■■ 
TBAB  BNDtNO  JdLT,  1651. 

BBOAPITULATIOH. 


BBTBBBD  AMD 
SAILBD. 


Eaterai 


No 


BBMian 

PruBslan 

Swedish 

Danish 

HaDseatio.... 

Putob 

Belgian 

Meeklonbofg, 
Oldenburg. . . 
HanoTerifui . . 

British 

French 

Spanish.... 
Portugoeae.. 
Austrian. . . . 
Sardinian . . . 

Sicilian 

Mexican..... 
Yenesuelan . 
Brazilian. . . . 
New'Grenadian.i 

Argentine 

Cisplatlne 

Chilian 

Hawaiian 

PeruTlan 

Tahitien 

Equadorlan .... 
Cent.  American 

Lnbec 

lUlian 

Pontifloal 


Total.. 


43 

47 

199 

43 

S86 

09 

34 

12 

12 

7 

0,489 

95 

176 

18 

15 

57 

21 

3d 

0 

9 

9 

7 

3 

26 

16 

17 

5 
1 
5 
3 
1 

10,759 


17,579 

15,622 

62,686 

8,662 

109,106 

21,7u8 

7,7o4 

3,f>65 

2,898 

1,31*2 

1^9,869 

25,252 

44,592 

3,328 

6,723 

14,746 

5,391 

4,042 

1,445 

2,681 

2,r.06 

1,427 

646 

6,044 

2,002 

4,163 

1,^ 
66 

1,445 
486 
310 


Ctoared 


1,939,091 


30 

60 

207 

41 

296 

66 

18 

10 

10 

6 

9,423 

100 

168 

23 

20 

64 

29 

38 

10 

6 

7 

5 

14 

23 

2 

4 
4 
8 
5 


12,607 

18,313 

65,689 

8,427 

110,570 

19,965 

5,560 

2,934 

2,011 

1,596 

1,662,170 

26,608 

41,266 

4424 

8.125 

15,075 

7,307 

4,053 

1^2 

2,212 

1,574 

884 

Wli 
1,728 
5,578 
129 
704 
639 
838 
916 


10,712  I  1.929,535 


UNITED  STATES.— Numb BB  of  vassBLS  built  im, 

TBJIB  BNDIHO  JULT,  1851. 


Maine '  102 

N.H 7| 

Vermont...   — 

Mass '    50 

R.Island..  I      S| 

Conn 1 

N.  York...'  25 
N.Jersey..       1 

Penn |     4 

Delaware...  1 
Maryland...  15 
D.  of  Col...  —  ' 
Virginia....  —  I 
N.  Carolina  — 
8.  Carolina.  — 
Georgia....  2 
Florida....  — 
Alabama..  — 
Mississippi.  — 
Louisiana..  — 
Tennessee..  — 
Kentacky..  — 
Illinois....  — 
Missouri...    — 

Ohio — 

Michigan . .  — 
Wisconsin..  — 
California..   — 


45     04 


Total., 


!  211 


—  4 
4  78 

1  4 

—  i  22 

2  6<i 

—  I  47 

-V^ 

lOJ  101 

—  t    16 

—  ;   32 

—  ;    ^ 

_  I    1 

—  ,      4 

_  I      2 

—  !     16 


—  '  —         6 


88 


I 


^1 


FMITID  STAfM  MILmA. 

Statistic*  of  the  MiHtia  Force  9ftke  XhtiUd  SMa 
compiled  &<m  the  latest  returns,  together  via  tt« 
number  of  permmnetU  or  fixed  MUUary  Posts  m 
Forts,  and  the  number  ofArssnaU  «  smck  stsU. 
1852. 

Total  No.  of  Noa-C 


8tat«tBdT0nllon«» 

Maine 183.... 

New.Hampshlre  ....  1.348. . . . 

MaaaachusetU 649.... 

Vermont 1,088.... 

Rhode  IsUnd 78.... 

Connecticut 456.... 

New-York 7.662.... 

New-Jersey 1.988.... 

Pennsylvania 7,518 

Delaware 447 

Maryland 2.397.... 

Virginia 6.494.... 

North  Carolina 4.267 

South  Carolina 2.591 

Qeorgla 3,092.... 

Florida  620.... 

Alabama 2.832.... 

Louisiana. 1,392.... 

MUsisslppl 826.... 

Tennessee 3,607. . . . 

Kentacky 4.806 

Ohio 2,051 

Michigan.. 2.793.... 

Indiana 2,861.... 

lUlnols 4,618.... 

Wisconsin 1,804 

Iowa •--- 

Missouri 3.919 

Arkansas 1.109.... 

Texas 1448.... 

California 

Minnesota 7 

Oregon , "Tj^--' 

UUh «17.... 

New-Mexico   .... 

Dist.  of  Columbia...      96 

Total 74.962....  2,105,624.. ..«4».** 


254 

7 

4 

133 

12 

35 

2i>9 

70 

200 

15 

130 

74 

27 

33 

5 

G 

4 


^1         1 


651  622|  3261  2^1,857 


77,398  49 

8,158  06 

561  29 

41,323  93 

3,056  60 

3,414  20 

76,805  02 

6,869  40 

29,628  12 

2,058  47 

18,027  04 

4,439  17 

1,778  31 

1,724  82 

625  12 

2,869  16 

275  63 

354  62 


62,850.... 

«U8I 

80J08. . . . 

81151 

119J41.... 

119JN 

22.82r.... 

SJU 

14.366.... 

14.4a 

61,198.... 

61.6* 

«7.«Sl.... 

S66.2M 

37,183.... 

89471 

208.562.... 

«7a«B 

8.782.... 

9-2SI 

44.467.... 

4&»l 

118,634.... 

126J3S 

T5J81..-. 

79.44S 

6^618..-. 

66J0i 

64520.... 

67.S11 

11.602.... 

1&122 

73,830.... 

76JM8 

42-481.... 

43JS 

36.260-... 

3ajG64 

67.046..-. 

71.^ 

77.036..-. 

njm 

174-404.... 

176.45* 

61,145.... 

63.SS 

61,052.... 

&3J1B 

165.741.... 

170.S59 

30JI09.... 

32^68 

— ' —  .... 



67.081.... 

euns 

16,028.... 

17J3I 

18,618.... 

\%.im 

.... 

— — 

1.996.... 

SJ08 

- 

2JK68... 

.      2575 

1,158.... 

1,245 

UNITED  STATES.— ToHHAOB  ow  8Qth  JrHB,  1B5L 


Tom  aad96cte 


The  reglitered  ressels  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign 
trade  on  the  30lh  June, 
1851 

The  enrolled  Tessels  em- 
ployed lo  the  coasting 
trade  on  the  80th  June, 
1851 1,854,317  90 

The  licensed  Tessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cossting 
trade,  under  twenty 
tons,  on  the  30th  Jane, 
1851 45,658  36 


I,796,IW« 


1,88M76  31 


2,327  05    iph«  enrolled  vessels  em- 
225  10       ployed  in  the  cod  fishery 
8,H61  49       Sn  the  30th  June,  1851.         87,475  89 

313  56  The  enrolled  Teesels  em- 
2,066  04  ployed  in  the  mackerel 
6,035  f>l       finheryontheSOlhJnne, 

i;36592       Je5i.f. 50,53903 

76  5    xhe  enroUed  vessels  em- 
69  60       ployed    In    the    whale 

Zl      fishery,  on  the  90th  Joaa 

»8£03JOJ     i86C: ^  -p 
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twenty  toni,  emplojed 
in  tii«oodfl«berj<mtfM 
30(h  Jane,  1851 8,140  88 

148,155  84 

Total 3,772,43043 

Tbe    neutered    toanim 

employed  ia  thft  wluue 

flehery  on  tbe  dXhb  Jane, 

1851 181,044  58 

The    legittered    tonnage 

employed  other  than  in 

the  i^iale  fishery  on  the 

30thJane,1851 1,544,063  66 

1,796,307  23 

The  aggregate  amovnt  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  U.  8. 
on  the  80th  Jane,  1851.        >        3,773^490  43 

Whereof- 
Permanent     registered 

tonnage 1,861,103  14 

Temporary     registered 

tonnage 375,114  00 

Total  registered  tonnage 1,726,307  23 

Permanent  enroUed  and 

Uoenaed  tonnage 1,079,640  68 

Temporary  enrolled  and 

licensed  tonnage 12,702  18 

Total  enxolled  and  11- 

censed  tonnage 1,002,389  86 


LieeniBd  tommgt,  nndar 
twenty  tons,  employed 
in  tlie  ooasUng  trade. 

Licensed  tonnage,  under 
twenty  tons,  employed 
in  the  ood  fishery . . . 

Total  licensed  tonnage, 
under  twenty  tons. . .  - 


45,658  36 
8,140  88 


Total 


53,709  90 
8,n2,430  43 


Of  the  enrolled  and  li- 
censed tonnage,  there 
were  employed  In  the 

Coasting  trade 1,854,317  00 

Cod  fisliery 87,475  80 

Mackerel  fishery 60,538  02 

Whalefishery. — 


1,002,839  86 


Of  the  registered  tonnage. 

amonnting,    as    stated 

above,  to  1,736,307  23 

tons,  there  were   em- 
ployed in  steun  naTiga- 

lion 62,300  13 

Of  tbe  enrolled  licensed 

tonnage,  amounting,  as 

stated  above,  to  1,002,- 

332  80  tons,  there  were 

employed  in  steam  narir 

fitlon 681,216  87 
otal  tonnage  in  steam 


nayigation. 


583,607  05 


UNITED  STATES.— Statbhbiit  bxbibitiiio  a  coNDBMsan  vibw  of  thb  tomnaob  o9  thb  sbtibal 

DISTRICTS  OF  THB  UmITSD  StATSS  ON  THB  30TB  JUMB,  1851. 


^  Total  tonmfe 

Dtotnct  ofMcbdittrkt 

Pasiamaquoddy..  Me.  25,340  38 

Machlas «*     28,876  88 

Frenchman's  Bay.  ^     34  899  86 

Penobscot. «     40,809  25 

Belfast u     44,835  22 

Bangor «     27,571  04 

Waldoborough,..  •»   103,593  51 

Wiscaseet «     19,718  86 

Bath "  103,795  91 

Portland *»     07,57170 

Saco    ♦♦       «,825  88 

KAnnebunk. ^     ]  1,904  44 

York «♦       14W366 

Portsmouth. N.  H.  25,427  54 

Burlhaglon Vt.     3,932  31 

Ne wbaryport ....  Mass.  96,706  80 

Ipswich »*          492  55 

Gloucester **•     23,436  11 

Salem "     80,498  78 

Beverly "       3,948  36 

Marblehead ^      4,35151 

Boston *«   342,936  09 

Plymouth «     10,723  10 

Fall  River **     12,070  50 

New-Bedford **   131,409  46 

BamsUble "     72,997  44 

Bdgartown *»       8,079  19 

Nantucket *«     26,752  71 

Providence. B.L  15,553  55 

Bristol «*     12,in63 

Newport "     10,320  19 

Middletown Conn.  12,757  53 

New-London •*     40,407  67 

Stonington **     20.302  51 

New-Haven *»     18,308  44 

Fairfield «»     24,403  60 

Champlaln. N.  T.    4^307  70 

Beckett's  Harbor.  *"      7,105  93 

Oswego **     26,823  21 

Niagara <"         605  04 

Genesee **         686  01 

Oswegatchie *^      1,085,34 


Total  tottnM* 

Distnet  o(  Mch  diatrict 

Buffalo  Creek....  N.  Y.  43,603  18 

Sag  Harbor **     12,808  00 

Graenport «•       7,391  11 

New. York ♦*   031,198  74 

Cape  Vfacent. ...  ««       2,496  19 

Cold  Spring «       2,608  12 

Perth  Amboy....  N.J.  22,765  80 

Bridgetown *«     14,835  07 

Burlington «       6,797  05 

Camden *«     15,063  41 

Newark «      5,773  83 

Little  Egg  Harbor.     «*      6,630  26 

Great  Egj?  Harbor.  «     16,421  79 

PhiladHlphIa Pa.  222,4«  90 

Presque  Isle ♦♦       8,910  35 

Pittsburg «     53,734  34 

Wilmington DeU    6,816  67 

New-OaaUe **       5,064  19 

Baltimore Md.  160,511  94 

Oxford •*     12,636  45 

Vienna ♦*     14,460  87 

Snow  Hill... "       9.851  59 

St.  Mary's ♦'       2,290  48 

Town  Creek "       2,124  73 

Annapolis •*       2,659  58 

Georgetown D.  C.  22,903  46 

Alexandria Va.    10,1 11  87 

Norfolk »•     23,661  25 

Peterbburg **       2,927  41 

Richmond ♦*       6,835  14 

Yorktown ♦*       5,24162 

Tappahannock...  **       5,650  69 

Accomack  C.H..  »♦      4,31178 

East  River. «       1,650  84 

Yeocomlco *•       8,388  57 

CherryBtone **      li037  16 

Wheeling **      3,923  89 

WUmington N.a  12,387  45 

Newbem »*      4,89165 

Washington **      6,615  68 

Sdenton **      1,188  08 

Camden **     12,810  52 


.  ToUl  tonniM 

Distriet  oTfch  distrtrt 

Beanfbrt N.  C.  2,414  24 

Plymouth »•       2,«)07  00 

Ocracoke »»       j,428  15 

Charleston 8.  a  31,910  27 

Georgetown »•       3,277  10 

Beaufort «  — 

Savannah Ga.  22,265  60 

Sunbunr *»  — 

Brunswick **         480  67 

Hardwick ♦*  — 

8t.Blary»8 •<      1,429  87 

Pensaeola Fla.     2^79 

St.  Augustine....     ««  ~ 

St.Mark»s «         28160 

8t.John*s *«         309  92 

AppalachicoU....      «*      2,050  36 

Key  West *»       4,400  10 

MobUe Ala.  27,827  01 

Pearl  River Miss.    1,236  21 

Vicksburg *»  168  48 

New-Orleans La.  251,000  14 

Teche **       L384  79 

Nashville Tenn.  3,587  67 

Louisville Ky.  12,937  90 

SuLouis Mo.   34,065  46 

Chicago 111.    28,103  45 

Cuyahoga Ohio  36,070  50 

Sandusky *«       4,858  38 

Cincinnati "     14,187  18 

Miami ''       3,236  13 

Detroit Midu  40,319  46 

Mictailimackinac.     ''       1,455  40 

Galveston Texas    3,667  16 

Point  Isabel **         657  49 

Saluria **         588  52 

Astoria O'gn    1,063  48 

San  Francisco....  Cal.  58,063  54 

Sonora. **         872  48 

Milwankie. Wis.   2,946  10 

3,772,430  48 
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WHITBim  SZPORTID. 


TOTAL  TALUB  OP  DOMBaTIO  BXPOSTt. 


In  AmericMi 
reMcb 


la  loisifa 


Rossia 

PnuBia 

Sweden  and  Nofwat..  . , 
Swedish  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies.... 

Hanse  Towns 

Uolland 

DatchSast  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies.... 

Dutoh  Goiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

MalU. 


British  Bast  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Honduras 

British  Guiana 

BriUsh  West  Indies 

Canada , 

British  American  Colonies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

MlquMon  and  other  French  Fisheries. . 

French  Guiana 

Bourbon 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

ManiUa  and  PhUlpplne  IsUnds 

Cuba. 


West  Indies.. 


Other  Sp 

Ponur 

Madeira.. 

FajMl  and  other  Asoree. 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands. . . 

luly  generaUy 

Sicily., 


Sardinia , 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  AdriaUo  ports. . 

TurlLey,  Lerant,  ^ 

Haytl. 


Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  America. . 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Brazil. 


Cisplatlne  Republic. . 
Argentine  Republic. 

Ohfli 

Peru 

China. 


West  Indies  generally ....... . 

South  America  generally 

Asia  generally 

AMca  generally < 

South  Seas  and  Paclflc  Ocean. 


$1487,116 

6,152 

198,969 

58,924 

3,913 

804,909 

560.542 

•  711,724 

168,226 

341,397 

85,491 

8,835,077 

72,200,571 

2,004,306 

203,335 

91,616 

60.261 

451,670 

158,666 

1901507 

884,266 

2,292,923 

3,5«5,571 

492.627 

23,864,292 

58«SI72 

217,319 

8,715 

46,603 

16,607 

759,853 

87.638 

8,765 

125,544 

5,039,718 

861,286 

88,945 

68,474 

15,411 

57,476 

906,791 

3,305 

136,361 

1,465,822 

1^,204 

1,380.447 

916,173 

217,691 

2,413,568 

757,003 

2,841.983 

25,804 

463,535 

1,681.798 

186,320 

2,111.029 

68,761 

36,196 

70,586 

1,175,049 

601,146 


$278,688 

75,317 

562,531 

2,233 

89,344 

97,778 

4,855,414 

1,199,301 

36,204 

25,501 

374,316 

82,921.850 

1,806,697 

305,:i53 

86,988 

3,800 

58,236 

3,225 

16,882 

234»9 

156,288; 

1,650,6371 

2,250,263! 

8,731.9261 

702,775 

146,846; 

72,260 


3,246 

198,860| 

4,860,693, 

_V7S 

199,558 
100a24i 


26,115< 
4,829! 

raoio43 

38,438; 
174,527; 

799,761 

298,926i 

08,517 

5,611 

94,183 

97,776 

286,973 

6,907 

196.317; 

27,079 

63,440 

44,916 

8,175 


70,312 


Total $137,934,539    $58,766, 179i  $196.689,7181     $ltMW.7tf 


$1,465,704 

8(M6V 

760,800  ) 

61,167 

98,357 

902.687 

5^406,956 

1,911,115 

304,430 

366,898 

8^4»l 

2,709,38:- 

105,121,081 

3,811,00:' 

5984»^ 

m,904 

64,061 

512,901 

161,891 

16,88 

8133)6 

540,554 

3,943,560 

5,885.834 

3,244,5^ 

84^567.067 

735,018. 

889,5i0 

3,716 

45,693 

19353 

958,713 

4,457,3311 

18,540^ 

185,644' 

5,239,876 

961,410.  ^ 

167,3421) 

94,639 

80,240 

57,47«  J 

1,736,834^'^ 

41,743^ 

810,8881 

8,265,673 

162.204 

1,679.372 

1,014,690 

323,302 

^,507,701 

^864,77* 

8428,956 

32,711 


80,469 
821,957 

994^44 

6  4D5;HI 


IHSSrSB 


1,608.877 
249,760 
2,156,945 
76,986 
36,196 
70,686 
1,345,361 
601,146 


}     SS,6fMB 


ii,7aMi4 


39M« 

1,736^ 

41,741 

31«,» 

8,att^ 

les,^ 

1,6»J!2 
SSIM 

854,771 

6901 

W^ 

341.711 

TUB 

31^ 

7U» 

l,8IMft 

60U# 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


African  Slave  Trade vol.  iii.  j.  182 

Abolitionism u.  250 

Africa,  British  Settlements  in i.  112 

Agriculture— South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Societies — ^progress  of  and 
agricultural  knowledge  at  the  South — 
papers  upon  Sugar  Manufacture — Ora- 
tions of  Hon.  P.  A.  Rost  and  J.  D.  B.  De 

Bow i.  62 

Agriculture  of  the  West ii.  2 

Agriculture  of  Kentucky i.  403 

Agricultural  products  of  United  States  by 

the  Census  1860 i.  78 

Agricultural  products  of  United  States,  Ap- 
pendix  i.  464— iii.  498 

Agricultural  products,  Analysis  of i.  81 

Agricultural  products,   new  ones    for   the 

South i.  81 

Agricultural  Systems ii.  891 

Agricultural  products,  new  ones  for  United 

States i.  891 

Agriculture — Louisiana  Agricultural  Society 

—Address  of  J  .D.  B.  De  Bow i.  169 

Agricultural  Library i.  74 

Alabama — ^history,  progress,  resources,  from 

discovery  to  1862 i.  43 — iii.  480 

Alabama — ^resources   and  share  contributed 

to  national  wealth i.  67 

Alabama — ^iron  and  other  mineral  pro- 
ducts  i.  59 

Alabama— -coal  lands i.  60 

Alabama — rail-roads ii.  446,  628 

Alabama — factories i.  233 

America — interior  valley  of  North  America — 
boundaries,  appearance,  climate,  natural 

history,  population i.  1 

America,  British — our  relations  with  ;  Cana- 
da, Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Lake  Trade, 

New-drunswick,  dec L9,  466 

America,  British — extent,  progress,  liberal 

principles,  destinies i.  16 

America,  South — history  and  progress,  revo- 
lutions, Spanish  colonial  policy,  independ- 
ence, Poinsett's  views.  North  and  South 
America  contrasted,  Araucania,  Argentine 
Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia, 
Brazil,Ecuador,  Grenada,  Venezuela,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Uruguay,  Patagonia,  dec.  i.  26 
America,  Central — Copan,  Qutrigua,  Palen- 
que,  Chiatemala • i.  38 


American    and    British    Commerce    Com- 
pared  vol.i.  p.  331 

American  Coinage i.  297 

American  Commerce — eariy  growth.. i.  307 
American  Commerce  before  Revolution  i.  307 

Amazon  Valley i.  367— iii.  5,  20 

Arkansas  and  its  natural  advantages...!.  84 

Arkansas — resources  of. i.  86 — iii.  496 

Arkansas — ^geology i.  86 

Arkansas — minerals ju-^*^^ 

Arkansas — mines i.  86 

Arkansas — river  lands  and  facts  for  emi- 
grants.^  i.  87 

Anansas — route    through    to    the    Pacific 

Ocean ii.  604 

Arkansas— rail-roads ii.  444,  619 

Area  and  population  of  the  states iii.  425 

Arts — growth  of iii.  449 

Ancient  commerce i.  301 

Antiquities  of  the  Southwest i.  46 

Analysis  of  crops  of  the  United  States.,  i.  81 
Australia,  (see  also  De  Bow's  Review,  De- 
cember, 1862) i.  112 

Baconian  Philosophy iii.  449 

Baltimore— histoiy,      resources,      statistics 

of. i.  101 

Baltimore — population  and  trade ii.  62 

Bank  capital  of  the  states i.  105 

Banks  of  United  States i.  290 

Bank  of  North  Carolina ii.  176 

Banks  and  Banking  Capital  of  the  United 

States i.  106 

Banking— history  of  in  United  States.,  i.  104 

Baton  Rouge  Rail-road ii.  637 

Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  loss  of  Ameri^ 

can  property i.  316 

Boston — progress,  and  wealth  and  statistics 

of. i.  100.464 

Boston— real  estate,  1850 ii.  439 

Boston— exports • i-  320 

Bolivia i.  32 

Boone,  Daniel i.  404 — iii.  488 

Book  Trade  of  United  Stetes ii.  668 

British  Colonial  Empire— its  extent.. i.  109 
British    and    American    Commerce    Com- 
pared  i.  331 

British  Commerce  with  United  States .  i.  821 

British  America i.  9,  16 

British  Cotton  Trade i.  124 
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British  Manufacturing  System,  vol.  ii.  p.  131 

British  Navy li.  192 

British  West  Indies iii.  587 

British  Provision  Trade iii.  44 

Breadstufis— statistics  of  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can  i.  88 

Breadstufls— Wheat  and  Com  Trade..!.  93 
Breadstufis — exports,  flour,  dec.  from  United 

States  and  elsewhere i.  97 

Breadstufls — preservation    of    wheat    and 

flour i.  98 

Brazil  Cofiee  Trade i.  286 

Brazil i.  32 

Burr,  Aaron L  401— iii.  492 

Cattle  in  United  Sutes i.  78,  444 

Caterpillar i.  167,167 

Carohna,  North ii.  167 

Canal  and  Rail-road  Statistics...... iii.  570 

Canals  of  the  North ii.  461 

Canals  of  the  West ii.  468 

Cannelton  Factory ii.  122 

Calhoun's  Letter  on  Slavery ii  265 

Calhoun's      Memphis      Convention       Re- 
port  iii.  440 

Calhoun's    Views    on    Internal    Improve- 
ments  ill.  440 

California — Fremont's  Ezpiedition i.  264 

California — New  American  El  Dorado,  Mine- 
ral products  of,  etc.. i.  269— ii.  488 

California— New  Mexico,  and  the  Passage 
hetween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific . . . .  i  256 

California — Gold  Product i.  464 

Canals  of  the  Northwest L  450 

Canada — history,  extent,  resources,  popula- 
tion, institutions,  progress,  etc i.  465 

Canada— trade  withU.  S...i.  10, 17— iii.  631 
Census  returns  of  the  United  States   1790 

to  1860 iii.  431 

Canadian  Commerce iii.  651 

Census  1860— agricultural  products i.  78 

Central  America i.  38 

Ceylon  Cottons i.  197 

Charleston,  History  of. L  243 

Charleston,  Commerce  of i.  246, 464 

Charleston— its   history,    trade,  commerce, 
manufactures,  imports,  education,  health, 

&c i.  245 

Charleston— statistical  tables  of..i.  249-261 

Charleston— Rice  Trade ii.  408 

Charleston— Mortality ii.  294 

Charleston — Mortality .iii.  90 

Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail-road — its  his- 
tory  iiL  102 

Charleston — Commerce iii.  138 

Chesapeake  Bay iii.  468 

Chicago    Internal    Improvement    Conven- 
tion  i.  254 

Chicago ii.  566 

Champlain,  Lake i.  447 

China  Trade i.  324 

Chili..... i.  31,  36 

Cincinnati — statistics/     trade     and     com- 
merce  i.  261,  446, 455— ii.  656 

Cincinnati  hog  trade i.  376 


Civil  Law  in  Louisiana vol.  L  p.  438 

Cities  of  the  United  States— their  popula- 
tion  u.  659 

Cofiee  and  the  Cofiee  Trade 1.  278 

Cofiee  Trade L  287 

Cofiee— early  history  of i.278 

Com,  Indian — its  history i  391 

Com  crop  of  United  States L  79 
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De  Bow*s  IndtMrial  Resourea. — Among  the 
BOurces  of  reliable  statistical  inrormation  may  be 
mentioned,  the  two  principal  commercial  maga- 
zines of  the  conntrv— the  MerehcttUs'  Magazine 
of  New- York,  and  I)e  Bow*s  Rnview  of  the  South- 
em  and  Western  Statee,  conducted  by  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow,  professor  of  political  economy,  &c.,  in  the 
University  of  Loaisiana,  and  published  at  New* 
Orleans.  The  former  is  well  known  to  the  mer- 
cantile community ;  biit  the  latter,  though  exten- 
sively patronized,  and  a  standard  anthonty  at  the 
Bontbi  nas  not  received  from  the  merchants  of  the 
North  that  support  which  an  enlightened  regard 
.to  their  own  interests  would  seem  to  demand. 
The  statistical  information  embodied  in  its  pages 
respecting  the  staples  of  the  South  and  West, 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  great  part  of  all  our 
leading  commercial  transactions,  is  immense. 
More  than  three  larce  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  Cotton  alone,  and  more  than  a  tnou- 
sand  pages  upon  Sugar.  In  point  of  literary 
merit  too,  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  leading  articles 
have  been  written  with  a  vigor  of  thought  and 
purity  of  style  not  excelled,  if  eqnalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  commercial  literature,  and  the  intellectual 
tastes  fostered  by  them  are  exceedingly  favorable 
to  mental  growth  and  worldly  prosperity.  Mr. 
De  Bow  has  published  a  condensation  of  all  the 
imponant  papers,  articles  and  sUtistics,  that  have 
appeared  in  the  twelve  published  volumes  of  his 
Review,  in  three^  entitled;  "The  InD(7STSIAL 
Resources  OF  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,"  and  1  sincerely  trust  that  no  intelligent 
merchant  will  overlook  the  advantages  he  will 
enjoy,  in  possessing  this  vast  depository  of  relia- 
ble and  valuable  information. — FreedUy'e  Prae" 
iieal  Treatise  on  BusineM,  1852. 

The  Indfistrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  bv  J.  D.  B.  DeBouf.— -To  the 
merchant  it  furnishes  valuable  materials  concern- 
ing the  great  staples  of  the  States  South  of  Uie 
Potomac ;  and  he  will  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for 
the  copious  historical  and  statistical  details  which 
are  here  supplied  in  reference  to  the  agricultural 
productions  of  that  rich  region.    We  may  note 

Snrlicularly  the  topics  of  Cotton,  Tobacco  and 
^ice— their  history,  cultivation  and  progressive 
increase,  until  they  now  form  so  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
cussions embraced  in  this  series,  apon  these  great 
staples,  and  upon  those  of  Sugar,  Hemp,  Indian 
Corn,  &c.,  ana  upon  the  momentous  subjects  of 
Manufactures,  Internal  Improvements,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  South,  are  such  as  will  claim  close 
attention  from  the  merchant  who  desires  to  be 
familiar  with  the  whole  comU.ry, — N.  Y»  Courier 
and  Enquirer. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources. — An  impor- 
tant work  of  wide  sweep  and  variety  of  contents 
is  Yke  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 
The  editor  and  author  of  the  work  is  J.  De  Bow, 
Esq.,  the  conductor  of  the  Commercial  Magazine 
published  under  his  name  at  New-Orleans.  We 
would  merely  announce  the  issue  of  this  first  vol- 
ume of  one  of  the  most  important  publications  of 
the  day,  indispensable  for  statesmen,  merchants, 
political  economists,  and  whoever  would  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  complete  library. — Literary  Worlds 
N  T. 


It  ia  an  invaluble  treasorr  of  information.  The 
public  will  be  supplied  with  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able works  of  reference  tliat  can  be  added  to  an 
American  library. — Charleston  Mercury, 

Thb  work  will  form  a  vade  mecum  for  the 
librarr  of  the  statesman  and  political  economist — 
Charleston  Evening  News, 

It  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  re- 
lation to  this  couninr,  and  compares  in  usefulness 
to  the  celebrated  Progress  of  the  Nation,  by  the 
late  G.  R.  Porter,  EBq.— United  States  Econo- 
mist, 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources. — ^The  work 
contains  statistical  and  other  intelligence  upon 
all  general  topics  relating  to  commercial  and  in- 
dnstrial  pursuits  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  placed  on 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  as  an  indispensable 
American  compendium,  by  the  side  of  McCulloch. 
In  no  similar  space  can  so  much  be  found  so  readi- 
ly relating  to  the  statistics  and  progress  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  South. — JV.  O.  Picayune, 

The  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  planter, 
and  statesman,  and  the  public  have  eveiy  guaran- 
tee of  its  ability  in  the  active  and  intelngent  ser- 
vices rendered  bv  Professor  De  Bow  to  the  indus- 
trial interest  of  tne  country,  for  many  years  past, 
in  the  pa^es  of  his  invaluable  and  widely  circti- 
lated  B,ey lew. ^Harpers'  Magazine, 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources, — The  work  ia 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  an  encyclopedia,  and 
abounds  in  a  variety  of  useful  information,  and 
many  valuable  statistics  compiled  from  the  re- 
turns included  in  the  last  census.  It  is  a  work 
which  should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  merchant 
and  business  man,  who  could  not  fau  to  derive 
profitable  information  from  its  pages.  Mr.  De 
Bow  appears  to  have  spared  neither  pains  nor 
labor  in  compiling  this  varied  and  comprehensive 
work. — Baltimore  American, 

Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and 
Wett^byJ.  D.  B.  DeBow.— We  think  that  no 
merchant  or  public  man  should  neglect  to  secure 
the  valuable  information  embodied  in  the  authen- 
tic reports  and  statistical  tables  of  these  volumes. 
Professor  De  Bow's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
sUtist,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  every  paper  contained  in  the 
collection.— i2.  R.  Journal^  N.  Y. 

Ashland,  3fajf  20, 1851. 

Dear  8ir—l  have  received  and  looked  into  the 
9th.  volume  of  your  Review  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  as  I  had  occasionally  into  some 
of  the  prenous  volumes.  I  take  pleasure  in  sav- 
ing that  it  embodies  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
and  useful  information  in  respect  to  political  econ- 
omy, agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  other  statistics,  diligently  collected  and  well 
arranged.  Without  concumng  in  all  the  specula- 
tive reasonings  of  the  work,  I  think  it  emmently 
entitled  to  public  patronage. 

Wishing  that  ^our  perseverinff  exertions  may 
be  justly  appreciated,  and  may  Be  attended  with 
encouragement  and  success,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant.  H.  Clat. 

J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow,  Esq. 
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D§  B0it^s  A«v»MM~T%lt  ft«Tit«r  Is'  aa  abl*  <Nie. 
We  Mtieipata  ud  rtaliae  inralmbto  iBibrmatkM  firoa 
Jt«  ptf M,  M  to  the  profreee  tad  iudmtrf  of  tke  floar- 
Iriiiiif  diftrkte  of  which  it  b  the  henld  aod  orfu^— 
Siiiuit9u^9  09ttuUL  JH^f  Mfac.  £efiilMi> 

J^  Bov>lt«9i<«.— Weaeed  hordljr  MQTthatwe  we 
ehermed  with  thie  Be?iew,  whoa  we  add  that  we  reed 
t  tbfXNif  h  at  a  heat— flUaiMr**  Fmnur't  lAkrmrft 
New- York. 

Dt  Bow*s  Cemmtnimt  JUpUw  eoataioe  aiaeh  rain, 
able  metier  of  Conuaereial  and  Miecettaaeoat  charac- 
ter. SttceoM  to  oar  naoieaake.  The  paper  io  it  which 
iateresta  a«  the  meet,  ia  that  entitled  **  ConnacK 
AND  AoatcuLnTBB  SnajBOTa  or  VmymBurt  Immucv 
Tioif;"  from  tlie  pea  of  the  aceompliehed  editor  of  the 
Review,  ia  which  he  anbolts  tlie  plaa  of  a  Profteeor- 
afaip  of  Public  Ecooomr,  Coaaieree,  and  Statietlea  lor 
OttrCollefeeaadUnireisitiee.  The  plan  hae  our  hearty 
approral,  and  will,  we  trust,  ere  longbe  adopted  by 
some  of  our  hifher  institutions.  The  articie  on 
**Chabi.cstoiv  AMD  Rt  RstouacM,**  we  shall  endea* 
yor  to  find  room  fbr  ia  a  IWtare  number  of  dM  Mafa- 


mine.— H«af s  JITerdUmts*  JfafcsJae. 
Dt  Bow'b  RnUm  is  one  oftbe 


i  usefhl  of  the 


athly  poblloatioas,  aocanMlatinf  at  such  perioda  e 
larre  and  raluable  body  of  statistics  and  opinions, 
such  as  we  rarely  And  ia  aay  other  A>rm  of  publiea- 
tion.  The  editor  is  a  persoa  of  rare  industry  and  en- 
thusiMm.  His  work  is  particularly  important  to  the 
commercial  community  of  the  SoutiL — SautJUm  Qaar- 
terUf  Review,  OUrUtUn, 

Dt  Bow'g  Rewiew.—Wo  are  exceedingly  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  this  work,  so  important  to  the 
Sooth,  and  so  crediuble  to  its  literary  enterprise.  It 
comes  to  us  monthly,  flrei|[hted  with  the  most  valuable 
and  reliable  information,  in  relation  to  the  sources  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  aad  o«fht  aoc  to  be  missed 
IW>m  aov  northern  library.— jPemscratic  Review,  K  T. 

D*  Bow's  Review.— it  fives  us  great  pleasure  to 
state,  that  J.  D.  B.  Da  Bow,  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Review,  has  been  selected  to  fiU  the  chair  of  Com- 
merce and  Sutistics  in  the  cew  University.  Mr.  D 
has.  in  the  columns  of  his  popular  and  widely  circu- 
lated jouraal,  showa  hiamelf  to  be  ftmlliar  with  the 
commerce  and  statistics  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
also  a  aealous  advocate  for  disseminating  widely  accu- 
rate information  upon  these  important  heads.  We 
want  more  educated  merchants,  a  more  iatimate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  eommerce,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  theory  of  pditicel  economy,  trade  and 
maoufhctures.— .vetilwrs*  Magasime,  Boston. 

De  Bow's  Review.— Suppose  one  should  desire  to 
keep  himself  advised  of  the  state  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  aad  also  of  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
where  else  would  he  find  this  information  in  a  form 
ao  convenient,  setislhctery  and  cheap,  as  ia  Huat's 
Magnzine.  Should  he  desire  to  combine  with  com- 
mercial iofbrmatloo  a  knowledge  of  the  great  interesu 
of  the  South,  her  egriculture,  UMnnfaetures.  and  in- 
ternal improyeaients,  where  elM  could  he  iad  so 
much  information  in.  so  small  a  compans,  and  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  as  in  De  Bow*s  Reyiew  t— /Testem /ear- 
■«{,  St.  LouU. 

Dt  Bow's  Useists.— This  Reyiew,  now. in  iu  sixth 
year,  has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves  at  the  North.  It  is  amply  supported,  we  learn, 
at  the  South ;  and  for  this  reasoa,  as  an  accredited 
•  organ  of  the  commercial  interest*  of  that  great  region 
of  our  country,  should  find  its  readers  in  all  circles. 
We  should  be  more  anxious  to  learn  what  yiews  are 
taken  of  our  great  producing  iaterests,  and  of  the 
natural  queiitions  which  aaitace  the  country  at  head- 
quarters.—Literary  IferM,  New-Tt^rk. 

De  Bow's  Review.— Tko  sutittice  are  collected  with 
great  eare  and  Industry ;  and  the  work  presents  more 


nsafbl  inferaiflUoaiaraladaatatfae  paat  sisfles  jf 
the  South,  than  can  be  fonad  la  aay  ochar  piiiiiisd 
As  thaee  sUples  form  the  basis  of  a  great  pertef  si 
our  leading  commercial  transectloaa,  Ike  above  veth 
it  an  indispensable  part  of  eyerr  baataoas  ■aa'sifeia> 
ry.-Asa-Seatf  Jearaal,  if.  T. 

De  Bow^s  Jleatfsts^We  are  ptrsaaiJad  AatnoBMe 
aaelhl  pubttcaiiaa  thaa  this  emaaaiaa  from  Ihe  iMi- 
caaprees.  lie  raaga  of  toplos  ia,  iadaad,  a  wide  ea% 
but  it  b  always  filled  with  valaable  aUCistieal  papsss 
and  its  literary  department  b  highly  iateraotiBg.  Mt, 
De  Bow  b  wen  known  as  a  scholar  aad  a  writer.  A 
reeent  address  deliyered  by  him  before  aa  agiieaiia* 
ral  society,  haa  pleeeed  as  so  mack,  that  we  eesH 
find  it  in  oar  haert  U  qoarrel  <br  aot  eaatriboliBg 
more  freqaently  in proprtmporoom*  to  the  pages  sf 
hU  amgasiaa.— SaaOem  LUormrf  Moomnger,  tSA- 


De  Bom*s  Rtviem.—Tho  work  b  priated  ia  a  stfis 
creditable  to  the  preet,  and  its  contents  are  saA  si  ts 
reader  It  a  valaable  adjunct  to  the  aioilar  work  de> 
voted  to  the  eommerce  of  die  United  Stales,  priMsi 
by  Haot,  of  New.York.  ftc— Saslea  DeOf  Jde. 

De  Bmtfe  Heefow^Thb  periodieai  porfonmlhrAs 
Soatii  aad  West  the  same  oOoe  which  the  Merchsat^ 
Magasine  performs  for  thb  part  of  thaeomntry.  We 
learn  that  its  circulation  b  rapidly  iaereanag.  Ths 
present  number  contains  many  v alnabia  articles,  sasaf 
which  is  one  by  the  Editor,  on  the  **  ProrrMs  of  thi 
Great  West,"  Aitt  of  interesting  tiatiatleal  iafoi 
and  speculations.  It  b  to  the  credit  of  the  i 
class  that  works  of  thb  kind  find 
among  them.— M  F.  Evemiig  PotL 

De  Bow'e  Review.—Vro  r^oioe  that  ao  good  a  «s* 
has  been  esublished  at  New-Orleana,  and  appsrtadj 
well  established.  It  can  hardly  foil  to  secure  ptfroes 
in  every  part  of  tlie  coantry.— if.  F.  Trikmmt. 

De  Bow^e  itsaisw.— Thb  b  the  title  of  a  BHalUr 
journal  of  trade,  comsserce,  commsa-cial  policr,  sgri* 
culture,  maaufoctures,  internal  improvemeMi,  eti 
general  literature.  pubKshed  at  New-Orleaas  by  J.  D. 
B.  De  Bow,  and  is  well  worth  the  atteatioa  of  ite 
merchant  and  the  statesmaa.  It  b  aeeoad  te  ao  eibr 
work  of  the  kind  in  thb  or  aay  other  coaatrj,  esi 
must  soon  become  authority  for  eyerythiag  relaibf  is 
matters  of  which  it  treata.  We  notioe  amoog  its  em- 
tributors  some  of  the  moat  distinfnialMd  writecsb  tb 
Union.— ^.  F.  HermUL 

De  Bow'e  Review  hat  been  iipoD  oar  tabb  ftr 
aeyeral  days.  Thb  work  b  weU  worthy  of  attsa- 
tion,  not  only  in  the  section  of  eoantrj  ia  wfakh  tt 
is  pubUshed,  bat  at  the  North,  aa  H  contains  a  gtsst 
amount  of  very  yaloable  informatioo  which  esaaot 
be  fonnd  elsewhere.  It  b  properiy  thecompimsal 
of  Hnnt's  fifagaaine,  and  in  oonneotioB  withthsl 
work,  forms  a  complete  record  of  mercaatSb  sad 
commercial  fhcts.  We  commend  It  to  the  nottosrf 
our  readers,  and  to  the  foyor  of  all  who  are  iBt«> 
ested  in  the  oommeroe  of  the  Sooth. — If  T.  Ceurisr 

De  Bow^o  Review.— It  •honn^  atvaaaLwithslli 
articles  on  the  commercUUsodal  aad  political  fs» 
tions  of  the  South  and  West,  and  in  statistical  in- 
formation. It  b  a  work  that  ooght  to  be  eberhbri 
with  liberality  by  the  sonthera  people,  and  it  oagU 
to  be  consulted  by  aU  statesmen,  who  aspire  t«  lb 
dbUnoUoB  of  nationaUty.— Sealksr*  Press,  We>^ 
ittgten. 

De  Bow*9  Review.— It  b  conducted  by  a  maa  4 
rare  capacities  and  qualifications  for  such  a  vert 
as  its  pages  abundantly  atteat  In  addiUoa  te  tb 
editor,  It  has  among  its  eontribotora  some  d  tb 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  wxlten  of  the  Sdott 
and  Wset.— JTasAsufiM  Uoime 
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